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AN UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: 


CONTAINING 


W COMPLETE Jo Mow”? 


IONAR 


A full Explanation of every ART and Scrtnct, whether LIBERAL or MECHANICAL, in which the 
Difficulties attending a.THoRoUGH KNOWLEDGE of them are clearly pointed out, and ſuch Di- 
rections given as cannot fail of making their Acquiſition eaſy and familiar to every Capacity. 
Exhibiting, among the various other BRANcHES of LiTER ATURE, a copious Elucidation of the 
following, viz.” | es 


AGRICULTURE, 
ALGEBRA, 
ANATOMY, 


ARCHITECTURE, 


ARITHMETICK, 
ASTRONOMY, 
BOOK-KEEPING, 
BOTANY, 
CARVING, 
CATOPTRICKS, 
CHEMISTRY, 
CHRONOLOGY, 
COMMERCE, 


[ CONICKS, 
COSMOGRAPHY, 
DIALING,. 
DIOPTRICKS, 
ETHICKS, 
[FARRIERY, 
FLUXIONS, 
FORTIFICATION, 
GARDENING, 
GAUGING, 
[GEOGR APHY, 
GEOMETRY, 
IGRAMMAR, 


* 


GUNNERY, 
HANDICRAFTS, 
HERALDRY, 
HISTORY, 
HORSEMANSHIP, 
HUSBANDRY, 
HYDRAULICKS, 
HYDROGRAPHY, 
HYDROSTATICKS, 
LAW, Men 
LEVELLING, 
LOGICK, 


| MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


MATHEMATICKS, 
MECHANICKS, 
MEDICINE, 
MERCHANDIZE, 
METAPHYSICKS, 
METEOROLOGY, 
MUSICK, 
NAVIGATION, 
OPTICKS, 
ORATORY, 
PAINTING, 
PERSPECTIVE, 


PHARMACY, 
PHILOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY, 
PHYSICK, 
PNEUMATICKS, 
RHETORICK j 
SCULPTURE, 


STATUARY, 
SURGERY, 
SURVEYING, 
THEOLOGY, 


SERIES AND STATICKS; 


TRIGONOMETRY, &c. 
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MARITIME AND 


The Whole upon an improved Plan, the Marrow and Quinteſſence of every other Dictionary and Work of 


the Kind being preſerved, and their Superfluities and Obſcurities entirely omitted. Particular Attention 
has been given to every Thing valuable in CHAMBERS, THE ENCYSLOPE DIE, printed at Paris; 
TE EncyCcLOPEDIE BRITANNICA, and other Publications of later Date. Including not only all 
the valuable modern Improvements which have been made by ſeveral eminent Members of the Royal 
Society, the Royal Academy, and the Society for the Encouragment of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce, but alſo a great Variety of other important Diſcoveries; which have been made and communicated 
to the Authors of this Work, by ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Characters of this and other Nations. 


Eminent Engravers and Deſigners in the ſeveral Departments have been engaged at a very great Expence to 


unite their Abilities in producing the moſt maſterly and ſuperb Set of Copper-Plates, repreſenting upwards 
of One Thouſand exact Figures, ſuch as Machines, Inſtruments, Implements, Tools, Plans, Schemes, 


Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, Foſſils, and other Articles relative to the Subjects treated of in a Work of 


the utmoſt Conſequence to Mankind. 


8 * n 4 Wo. 5 I rr FO _ ids, a. At 
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The TRPOLOOGOICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, CRITICAL, and PoE TICAL BRANCHEs, 


By the Rev. ERASMUS MIDDLET ON, 
Lecturer of ST. BENNET's, Grace-church-Street, and of ST. HELEN's, Biſhopſgate-Street ; 


The Me DICINAL, Enzuic Ar, and ANATOMICAL, ; | Tl 
WILLIAM TURNBULL, M. D. 
Of WErLLCLOSE-SQUARE, LONDON „„ 


By 


The GarDENniING and BOTANICAL, 


. By THOMAS ELLIS, 


GARDENER to the Lord Biſhop of LI x cox, and Author of The GaRDENER's Pocket Calendar ; 


The MaTnrmMaTtiICAL, &c. | 
By JOHN DAVISON, 


Author of A ComeLeTE Course or MATHEMATICKS ; 


And the other Parts by GenTLEMEN of APPROVED ABILITIES in the reſpective BRANCHES Which 


they have engaged to ILLUSTRATE. 


III. O N D O N: 3 3 
Printed, by Authority, for the Aurhoxks; | 5 


may be had of all Bookſellers in Town and Country. 
MD CcL XXVII.. . 


And ſold by ALEX®, Hoco, at No. 16, Pater-noſter-Row; and S. Leacrorr, at Charing-Croſs . and 
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Mr. Fenſhaw, Lower FThames-ſtreet; 
Mr. John Hooper, Deptford. 

Mr. Willlam 1 Rotherhithe. 


- J 


3 Jefferies, South Molton- ſtreet, 


t ME Thomas Johnſon, Curzon-ftreet. 


Mr. Thomas Jackſon, Mutton-lane; 

Mr. Jordan, Eaſt-Smithfield. 

Mr. jameſon, Woolwich. 

Mr. Patrick Joyce, Dockhead. 

Mr. John James, Lower Thames- 
Reet. 

Erneſt Alexander Jaeyerſchmid, Eſg; 

 Franckfort on the Meyn. | 

Mr. John Ingham. 

Mr. Thomas Jones, Briſtol. - 

Mr. Iſaac Jackſon, Albemaile-ſtreet; 

Mr. Jacob Jenkins, Stroud Water 

Mr. D. M. Jenkins. 

Mr. Peter Jones, Ruthin, Denbigh 
ſhire. 

Mr. Evan Jons, Ruthin. 

Mr. Joſeph Juſtice, Garlick-hilt. 

Mr. Jones, John-ſtreet, Tottenham- 

eourt- road. | 

Jordan, Eſq; Dartmouth- ſtreet. 

Mr. David Jaffray, Wells-ſtreet, Ox: 
ford-road. 

Mr. Jacob Perrington, Iſle of Wight. 

Mr. Thomas Jones, Southwark. 

Mr. Jones, Walworth. _ 

Mr. John Joice, Batterſea. 

Mr. Jewell, Bridgeford, Devon. 

Mr. Jackſon, Albemarle-ſtreet. 

Mr. Jones, Long-lane. 

Mr. Jones, Three Crown: court, South- 
wark. 

Mr. Jones, Southampton-ſtreet, 

Mr. James, Strand. 

Mr. Jones, Ludgate-hill. 

Mr. William Ingleſby, Bartholomews 
Cloſe. _, 

Mr. Jackſon, Newgate- ſtreet. 


K. 


Mr. Kennedy, Terry: ſtr. Lambeik. : 
Mr. King, Woolwich. | 


Mr. RogerKirkman, Brompton, Kent 


Mr. Ackman Kin mn 


i 


Mr. John Hills, Oxford-ſtreet, 


| i x | Mr. 
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Nr. Henry King, Cimbetwell, 


_ wark. 
Mr. John Kitig, Little Britain. 
Mr. Henry King, Hungerford- market. 
Mr. Kardon, New- court, Cobeman- 

ſtreet. © 
Mr. King, ohni ſtrett, Bedford- row. 
Mr. James ennion, Hallifax. : 
Mr. Alex. Kenw orthy, Appleby, Weſt 
morland. 
Richard King, n 
Mr. Thomas Kempſon, Birmingham, 


3 
E. 


Thomas Lowe, Efq; Mancheſter. 

Mr. David Lewes. 

Mr. Loader, Millbank-ſtreet. | 

Mr. Thomas Lawrance, Richmond. 

Mr. Lowes, Compron-ſtreet, Soho. 

Mr. William Lawton, Cloth- fair. 

Mr. Leſtly, Wells, Norfolk. 

Mr. Lomas, Bobbers Mill, Notting- 

Hhuamſhire. 

Mr. Lothbury, Lamb's Conduit- ſtr. 

Mr. Thomas Latham, Wigan, Lan- 
E 

Mr. Lee Lewes, Bow- street. 

Mr. P. Leſlie, at Eyemouth. 

Mr. Locock, Knareſborough: 

Thomas Legge, Efq; Preſteigne. 

Mr. Lewis, Bread liſt, Devon. 

Capt. Robert Llekots, Silver-ſtreet. 

Mr. Lawton, Alderſgate-ſtreet. 

Mr. Langſton, Cheapſide. 

Mr. Lloyd, George-ſtrect, - 

Mr. Leſcara, Eaſt-ſtreet, Spittle-fyelds. 

Mr. Lancaſter, Bread- ſtreet. 

Mr. Lorimer, Strand. 

Mr. Loder, Norwich. 


M. 


Mr. John Hamilton Moore, author 
of the new and complete Collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels, 
and maſter of the academy in 
Brentford. 

Mr. Richard M*Daniel, Tower. 

Mr. Mitchell, Hampſtcad. 

| John Marſhall Eſq; Whitechurch, 

alop. | 

Mr. Richard Muſgrave, Upper Moor- 

elds . 

Mr. W. Mather, Deptford. 

Mr, M*Lean, _ 

Mr. Henry Michell, jun. Penzance. 

Mr. John Middleton. 

Mr. Anthony Metcalfe, Richmond, 
Yorkſhire. 

Mr. 2 Marſh, Richmond, York- 

Ire. 

Mr. Jonah Mitford, Truro. 

Mr. Metcalfe, North Allerton. _ 

Mr. William Maken. | 

Robert Milford, Eſq; Elyhaugn. 

Mr. ]. Meſſing. 

Mr. bb rnem Auguſtus Mitchell En- 

E ne 0 a 

Mr. Thune Midfd. 2 

Mr. Jeremiah een 175 Martin“ 8— 
le-Gtand. 

Mr. Thomas Maje . 

Mr. F. Manges, Healſtcad. 

Mr. Richard Moon. 5 

Mr. David Meredith, Moorkelds. 

Mr. Morel, Fleet-ſtreet, 

r. Mugg. Exeter. 

Mr. Maudſley, George-ftreet, 

Mr. Metcalf, Bunhill-row. * 


* 


Mr. Meredith, Water-ſtreet, Blick) 
Mr. William King Long tans So | | | 


IMr. Malpas, Mary-le-Bone E 


Mr. Manning, Glaſgow. 


| Mr. Norris, Caſtle- 


Mr. Joſeph Needham, Leek: 
Ir. Nicoll, Great Tower-ſtreet. 


| 0 


Mr. Orford, Chelſea. 

Mr. T. Olderſham, Iſlington: 

Mr. John Overſtall. | 

Mr. Stephen Oliver, Melford. 

Dennis O'Kelly, 

Mr. Richard Oxlade, Wimbleton. 
Mr. Overſtall, Old-ſtreet-ſquare. 


| Mr. Luke Oakham, Tiverton „Devon, 
Stephen Oliver, Eſq; : 


1 


Mr. 


Mr. . Navy Office. 1 
Mr. J. Painter, Truro. 


| William Player, Efq; 
 IMr. James Phipps, 
| Samuel Pugh, Eſq; 
Mr. 


Mr. Evan Powell, Bankfide- 


Mr. Pincket, Wandſworth. 
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Mr. Thomas Perkins, Caſtle- tre 
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friars. 


Mr. M*Danick, Power, 


* 
— 


Mr. John Maples, North A 
Mr. Mathews, Strand. 


W , 


- 


? 


N. 

Mr. William Norden, Pickering 
ard. 

William Nicholls, Ef Trerief. 

Mr. Neſbitt, John: ſtreet. 

Mr. Ben] amin Nicholls, Tower-ſticet, 

Mr. E. ; Ts Hoddeſdon. 

Mr. John Nilbet, Hayes, Kent. 

Mr. Henry Nelſon, Lamb-ftreet, Spit 

tle- fields. 


Rev. Mr. Newcomen, Taunton, IN 
merſetſhire. | 


Mr. N ewell, Ivy-lane. | 
Mr. Noict, Newington. cauſeway 
Mr. Benjamin Newman, e OM 


Joſeph Ne Eſq; Iſle of Wight. 


Eſq; Piccadilly. 
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Mr. Owen, Clerkenwell- green. 
Mr. Henry Olding, Cockermouth. 
Mr. William Orry, Yarmouth. 


P. 


r 


Mr. Philiplon. 

Mr. Price. 

Mr. Prickett, Highgate. 

Mrs. Sarah Phillips, Lambeth. 

Mr. Paterſon, Fowberry, Northum- 

berland. 

Mr. Payne, Lambeth. 

Mr. Payne, Poultry. 

Mr. | Pain, Poole, Dorſet, - 
van Pryce, Llanfyllin, Mont- 

omeryſhire. 


{ 


Mr. James Paſmore, New Windſor. 
Rev. Mr. John Pierce, Ruthin. | 
Mr. Pyle, Cecil-ſtreet. 

Mr. John Pratt, Deptford; | 


3.444 {14 9 


Tutter-lane. 


* Patrick, Ipſwich. 
Mr. Ipſwich. 

Mr. Richard Poole:: | ' 
Mr. Richard Parke, New Sleaford; | 


Mr. Pearce, Tooley-ſtreet: 
Mr. Plumly, L:udgate-hill; 2011 
Mr. Samuel Paſte, een, Halifax: a2 1 
Mr. Robert Pollard. _ 
Mr. Plummer, Lime- ſtreet. 8 
Mr. Payne, Bell-yard. c 
Mr, Fuge Nas ſtreet, ,_ _ | 
ircey, Fleur-de-luce-eourt; __ 


1 * 
& 


| Mr. Parks, Gray's-Inn. 


* 


eA 


5 


Mr. W. Paſham, Black-fritrs, 7 


<Q 


Mr. ala Quaſh, Filmbeth. 
Mr. Alex. Queen, Hempſtead. 
Mr. Quintondick. 

Mr. Philip Quarle. 
Mr. John Quality, 


i 


Rev. Mr. Romaine; Black. friars. 
Mr. Peter Runqueſt, Billeter-ſquare. 
Mr. Adam Ree \ Woolwich. 

Mr. Ripley, Portland-Street. 
Mr. William Ringſtead, Berner's-ftr. 
Mr. John Rudhall, Briſtol. | 
Mr. William Reynolds, Red-croſs-ſt. 


Pilnery⸗ lane. 


— 


Mr. Rusfeld, Loman's Pond. | 
Mr. Wm. Robinſon, Saffron Walden. 


Mr. William Raper, Appleby. 


Mr. Stephen Robinſon, Dutford; 
| Cambridgeſhire. 


Mr. William Redman, Swaffham. 

Mr. Ellis-Roberts, Ruthin. 

Mr. William Robſon, Newcaſtle upon 
3 YN. 

Mr. John Robiſon, Loman's Pond. 

Charles Robbins, Eſq; Newberry. 

Mr. Richardſon, Worlingworth. 

Mr. Row, Phoenix-ſtreet. 


Mr. Thomas Rainbolt, Curſitor-ſtr. 


Mr. Thomas Rulby. 

Mr. Raven, Bocking. 

Rev. Mr. Reynolds, Kingſton. 
Rev. Mr. Tho. Rutledge, Camberwell, 


Mrs. Roſs, St. Mary Axe. 


Mr. Ranſom, Old Jewry. 

Mr. Ray, Berkley- -court. 

Mr. Rooke, John:ſtreet. 

Mr. Ritcher, Great Newport-ſtreet. 
Mr. Runqueſt, Soho-ſquare. 

Mr. Thomas Ribright, jun. Bey 
Mr. Thomas Ribright, Glouceſter: 
Mr. Rennoldſon, Craven- buildings. 


Mr. William Roſs, Temple Bar. 


© thr 


William Simplon, Eſq; Peter- ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter. 

Mr. Sparrow. 

Mr. Samuel Savage, jun. Deptford. 

Lieut. Gen. Sorrell, Somerſet-ſtreet, 
Portman-ſquare. 

Mr. George Singleton, Richmond. 

Mr. Samuel Snuth, Richmond. 


Mr. Edward Selby, Yardhill, Nor- 


thumberland. 
Rev. Mr. Scott, Dockhead. 
Mr. Samuel 8 palding, Woolwich. 
Mr. Joſeph 88885 Botolph-lane. 
Mr. Yam: ay Litchficld-ſtreet. 
Mr. John Steers, Strand. 


Ir. Selkirk Stewart, Edinburgh. 


8 


Mrs. Samler. 
Mr. John Smith, Barlkican, 


Mr. Stainthorp, Brompton, Yorkſhire, 


Mr. Swan, Yarmouth. 

Mrs. Selby, Foxton-hall: 

Mr. Scerret; Dock- yard, Plymouth. 
Mr. Sheadrick, Rotherhithe | 


Ir. Salt, Green Walk. 
Mr. Timothy Simpſon, Papplewick 


near Nottingham. 
Meſſrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith. 
George- ſtreet. 


reet, 
Long Agte;: . | 
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LIS T OH THE, SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr. Shaw, Litchfield.  , | Mr. Trewman, Exeter. I Mr. Thomas Walker. 
Mr. Thomas Steel, Whitecroſs-ſtreet.| Mr. Talk, rn | Mr. William Williams, Briſtol. 
Mr. Geo. Saint, Adelphi. Mr. Thomas, Queen- ſtreet. Miſs Way, Bridport.  , 
Mr. Swan, Varmouth. Mr. Ta lor, Ludgate-ſtreet. Mr. Waters, Darlington 
Mr. Sarch, Gravel-ſtreet. Mr. Richard Trimmer, Ducks- foot - Mr. Henry Wray, CR ner 3 
Mr. John Sharman, Peterborough. ;| lane. | Ir. James Williams, Plymouth-dock. 
Mr. Charles Stokes, Chelmsford. | Mr. Turnbull, Aldgate. Mr. John Weſt, Livington. © 
Mr. Samuel Stephens, Shoe-lane. | Mr. Terry, Pater-noſter-row. * Mr. Thomas Watſon, . 
Mr. --— Shepley, Bedford-ſtreet. | Mr. Thiſtlewood, Crutched-friars. Mr. James Wollen, Freeman's-court. 
Ms. S. Smith, Leiſton,  - | Mr. Teſſyman, York. | Mr. Wyatt, Fetter-lane. 4 
ve John Strother. | „ IE ed oh IMr. Whittingham, Noble-ſtreet. 

r. Studd, Needham- market. COOL U. IMr. Weaſtcoat, Falcon. -p 
Mr. Geo. Shade. Te” I Xx. William Whiteroſe, Papplewick, 
Mr. Sparrow, Tower.. Mr. William Uſticke, Penzance. | Nottinghamſhire. | 2 8 8 
Mr. James Scarnell, Mitcham. Mr. Edward Uttin, Aldgate Mr. William Williams, near Ruthin. 
Mr. Thomas Shepherd, Albion Place, Mr. Underwood, Blackman-ſtreet. Mr. Thomas Wawen, Friday-ſtreet. 

Black-friars 1 Mr. Underhill, St. James's. Rey. Mr. Harry Williams, Hereford. 
Mr. I. Smitheman, Braintree. Edward Upton, Efq; Salop. [|] Mr. William Ward, Wigſton Magna, 
Mr. Thomas Steele, Bunhill-row. 7 - | Leiceſterſhire. Te One | 
Mr. John Smith, Goodman's-helds. V. | Mr. S. Waight, Newgate-ſtreet. 
Mr. 1 0 Spierring, Chancery- lane. | EE}; | Hon. Lord Waltham, Boreham, Eſſex, 
Mr. Francis Sollers, Strand. Mr. I. Vogler, Glaſshouſe-ſtreet. . | Mr. William Webb, Ipſwich. 
Mr. Srehtaef, Wych-ſtreet. Mr. Gerard Vogler, ditto. Mr. Thomas Wade. 
Mr. Smith, Fiſh-ſtreet-hill. Mr. Cuonzs Vidall. ras Ir. Joſeph Wilſon. 
Mr. Stafford, ditto. | Rev. Mr. Van Swinden, Charles-ſtr.] Mr. William Wolfe, Pall-mall, 
Mr. Scott, Great Tower-hill. Mr. Varley, Great Ormond-1treet. Mr. Chriſtopher Woodward. 
Mr. George Slenmer, Manſell-ſtreet.] Mr. Thomas Vinicombe, Wine Of-] Mr. Joſhua Warner, Ipſwich. 
Mr., Willoughby Stevens, Stains, | fice-court, Fleet- ſtreet. Mr. Wilkinſon, Leeds. 
Mr. Searjeant, Minories. Mr. William Vaſe, Teacher of Ma-| Mr. Wallis, Bocking. 1 
Mr. Savage, Biſhopſgate- ſtreet. thematics, near Portſmouth, Samuel Winns, Eſq; Edmonton. 
Mr. Stewart, Little Wincheſter-ſtreet.| —— Verier, Eſq; Camberwell. Mr. Benjamin Whitley. 
Mr. Sharpe, Millman-ſtreet. Mr. Vietch, at Sir Thos. Ackland's.] Mr. James Williams, St. Auſtell, 
Mr. Spencer, Great George-ſtreet. | Mr. Vandewall, Foſter-lane. „„ „„ 
Mr. Saint, Delphs Buildings. Mr. Vere, Southampton-ſtreet, | Mr. Humphry Whiſhaw, Leek. 
Mr. Stevenſon, Gough- ſquare. Mr. Vallance, Cheapſide. Mr. Waters, Newington Butts. . 
Mr. Shadwack, New-ſtreet.  Humphry Vere, Eſq; Taunton. Mr. Wollen, Abchurch-yard. | 1 
Mr. Sherwin, Doctor's Commons, | IMr. Watſon, Love-lane. — 
Mr. Smith, Seven Dials. | W. Mr, Watterſon, Lambeth-ſtreet. "Wi 
Mr. Swain, Newgate-ſtreet. 5 _ | Mr. Wilkinfon, Lothbury. 
. . Rev. Joſiah Worthington, L. L. D.] Mr. Wilſon, King: ſtreet. 
E Cambridge : Mr. Wright, High-ſtreet, Borough. 
| 3 George Wright, Eſq; Hatton-ſtreet. Mr. Ward, Great Ormond- ſtreet. 
Sir H Tempeſt, Tong-hall, Vorkſhire.] Mr. Willcox, Whitechapel. Mr. Wilſon, Cecil-ſtreet, Strand. 
Mr. John I hompſon. Mr. John Wiſker, Drury-lane. Mr. Watſon, Arundel-ſtreet. 
Wm. Turner, Eſq; Richmond. Mr. Francis Wyman, Queen-fſtreet. | Mr. Wyatt, Fleetwood-ſtreet. 
Mr. Archibald Turnbull, Barmoor, Mr. Wood, Queen's College, Oxford.] Mr. Wright, Ludgate-hill. 
Northumberland. Mr. R. W. Walmſley. Mr. Warner, Noble-ſtreet. 
Mr. Jobſon T urvelaws, ditto. Mr. George Wright, Richmond. Mr. White, Walthamſtow. 
Mr. Richard Travers, Loders, near] Mr. James Wainwright, St. John's-| Mr. Walker, Roſomond's-row. 
Bridport. „ ſtreet Mr. Wraight. 
Mr. Hamford Truckets. Mr. Wall, Shadwell. + e 
Mr. Taite, Vork. Mr. Thomas Weſton, un. e 7 
Mr. Teler, ditto. Mrs. Wilfon, Strand. | | 5 
Mr. James Taylor. Mr. George Witz, Biſhop's- court, Mr. John Varrell, Oxford-ftreet. 
Mr. Samuel Davis Totten. Old Bailey. | Hon. Miſs Yonge, Waltham. 
Rev. Mr. Tay.or, Swaffham, | Mr. Robt. Woodward, Diſs, Norfolk. ] Mr. Young, Alderſgate-ſtreet. 
Mr. Terence, Adelphi. Mr. William Williams, Wood- tr. Mr. Robert Yeoman, New-fſtreet. 
Mr. John Thompſon, Rotherhithe. | Richard Wood, Eſq; Baſinghall-ſtr.] Mr. Joſeph Yigby, St. Martin's-lane. 
Henry T uckford, Eſq; Harley-ſtreet. | Mr. I. Wright, Spellbrook. Mr. Benjamin Yellowley. x 
Mr. Mathew Thomaſon. Mr. Joſeph. Waddington. | 
Mr. Taylor, Ipfwich. | Mr. George Wilſon, Borough. | Z. 
Mr. Tolington. Rev. John Wootton, Maſter of the 


Mr. Thorn, Exon. | | free Grammar-ſchool, at Tux-| Mr, Zucchie, Adelphi. 
Mr. Robert Thukſton, New Sleaford. ford in the Clay, Nottinghamſh.] Mr. Zamlue, Dundee. | 


N. B. The Publiſher of this Work returns his moſt unfeigned Acknowledgements to the numerous Subſcribers 
for their great Encouragement, and humbly ſolicits a Continuance of their Favours with reſpect to ſome of his 
other new Publications, aſſuring them, that nothing ſhall be wanting on his Part to render all the periòdical Works 
in which he ſhall be engaged, deſerving the public Patronage. Notwithſtanding printed Notices for the Purpdſe, 
together vith two or three Weeks Delay of the Publication, and other neceſſary Steps taken for collecting the 
Whole, we have not been able tg, procure the Names of near one half of our Subſcribers. Thoſe whoſe Names 
are not in the above Liſt, will therefore of Courſe excuſe the Omiſſion; and ſuch as find any Error in Spelling, 
will pleaſe to obſerve, that the Fault is not chargeable on the Publiſher, who has literally tranſcribed the Names, 
and Places of Abode, from the Notes as delivered in by the various Bookfellers, Newſmen, &c. 7 
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: To the BIND E R. | Hare 36 a 
Place Plate 18 before Plate 17, which being directed, by miſtake, to face Chemical Laboratory, muſt be placed 
3 oppoſite CuyMiCAL LABORATORY, ISR TE? 
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c To accommodate ſuch as cuuſt to bind this Work in two Volumes, proper Title Pages are given ; but we 
think the Whole might be exceedingly well bound in One large handſome Volume. | a 
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have a manifeſt Tendeney to facilitate our Purſuits after Wiſdom; becauſe they 
bring us to Happineſs ! But of all the Ways that lead to this great End, next 
to the Sacred Pages, we may venture to aver, that the study of the Arts and Sciences 
is the foremoſt. It is in Degree as this Study prevails, that any Nation is civilized, 
the human F aculties enlarged, the Manners of Mankind poliſhed, and the moſt 
happy beneficial Correſpondence between the various Members of Society throughout 


the World eſtabliſhed. 


F: to = will 3s 0 be happy : How very deſireable muſt thoſe Means be. that 


What ſeems peculiarly diſcouraging to many is, 1. That the different Teri ms and 
various Syſtems of Arts and Sciences are ſcattered throughout a vaſt Multitude of 
Books — 2. That to purchaſe theſe Books is attended with a very conſiderable Ex- 
pence — 3. That even where there is an Inclination there is often a Want of Time to 
ſtudy them — 4. And, that as it is now almoſt an univerſal Cuſtom for every Nation to 
publiſh in their own Tongue, the Student is under a Neceſſity of learning four 


or five different Languages, before he can make any conſiderable Progreſs. 


\ 


It is with a View to remove theſe great Hinderances, and to make the Path of Know- 
ledge ſmooth and eaſy, that a Number of Gentlemen have engaged in this arduous Un- 
dertaking of The New Complete Dictionary of Arts and Sciences; each Member employed 
in executing the Part which he has hitherto made his principal Study; and conſequently 
not only capable of communicating to the Publick, with Taſte and Genius, what the 
Moderns and Ancients have written on the ſame Subject, but alſo of adding thereto 


his own Improvements and Diſcoveries. 


In order to afford every poſſible Encouragement, theſe Gentlemen have labored to 
render this ineſtimable Work of as caſy Purchaſe as they could, by lopping off every 
Thing ſuperfluous, and at the ſame Time ſtudiouſly preſerving every profitable and in- 
tereſting Article. They have alſo concluded, that many ſingular Advantages will accrue —» 
from its being. publiſhed periodically ; viz. I hat the Expence is ſcarcely if at all felt 
— That an Hour's Reading in a Day, or at an Evening, will complete the Number in 


the Courſe of the Week — And that it will entertain as well as refreſh the Memories of 


thoſe who for merly made the Arts and Sciences their Study ; ; and * the Time the Num- 
is bers 
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his are all out, he who was at firſt, in Dre Meaſure, a Stranger in this Cirele of 


Wc Ate 


human Literature, is moſt pleaſingly, becauſe imperceptibly, brought to a general 
Knowledge of it; and a Work by him, to which, at his Leiſure, he may refer for 


the obtaining a critical |Knowledgs« of thoſe Branches is Par ticular Turn of Mind leads 


him to. 


It is but too common in Addreſſes to the Publick, for Gentlemen to {et off their own. 


performances by depreciating all others: However, we think ourſelyes under no ſack 1 
ungenerous Neceſſity. For allowing the Merit due to all who have been before us, 
we doubt not, but it will be deemed a ſufficient Apology for our new Publication to 
obſerve, That great Improvements have been lately made in almoſt every Branch of 
Learning, and that ſince the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Sciences, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce, has been inſtituted, and large Premiums given by that 
moſt ingenious and generous Body; a great Number of Diſcoveries in various 
uſeful Arts have been made, and many curious Machines conſtructed, Models of which 


are in the Poſſeſſion of the Society for the Benefit of Mankind. And that at the 


ſame Time we can ſay, This is the cheapeſt, we flatter 8 as no Labor or 
Expence has been ſpared, that It will alſo be judged the beſt Work of the Kind in 
the Engliſh * 
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4 This character is the firſt letter, as well as 

the firſt vowel, in the alphabets of all the 

I modern, and moſt of the ancient, languages; 

and in Engliſh has three different ſounds, viz. ſhort, 

as in cat, hat, . what, &c. long, as in #nave, hate, &c. 

and broad, as in walk, call, &c. It is with the greateſt 

propriety placed firſt in the alphabet on account of its 

ſimplicity, very little more being neceſſary to its pro- 
' nunciation than opening the mouth. _ 

A, is an abbreviation, as A. D. for anno domini, 
A. M. artium magiſter, maſter of arts, &. Among 
logicians it is uſed to denote an univerſal affirmative 
propoſition. | 


A, is the firſt of the dominical letters in the Julian 


Calendar.; and was anciently a numeral letter, and 
ſignified 500; and with a daſh on the top, a, ſtood 
for 5000. | 
A. A. A. among chemiſts, ſignifies an amalgama, 
or the mixture of any other metal with quickfilver. 
A, a, or aa, in phyſic, is an abbreviation of ana; 


which being never uſed but after the mention of two 


or more ingredients, implies that they ſhould be taken 
in quantities of equal weight or meaſure, to form the 
compoſition wherein they occur. The word ana ftands 
for ave wepog, ſignifying ſeparately, or of each by itſelf. 
AABAM, a term ufed by ſome alchymiſts to fig- 
nify lead. T8 
AAM, or Haam, a Dutch meaſure for liquids, 
containing about fixty-three pounds avoirdupois weight. 
AB, The fifth of the ſacred, and the eleventh month 
of the civil year of the Hebrews. | It correſponds to part 
of our June and July, and conſiſts of thirty days. On 
the firſt of this month the Jews commemorate the 
death of Aaron by a faſt ; and alſo the ninth, becauſe 
on that day both the temple of Solomon and that ere&ed 
after the captivity were burnt. The ſame day is alfo 
remarkable for the publication of Adrian's edi&, pro- 
hibiting the Jews to look back, even at a diſtance, up- 
on Jeruſalem, or to lament its defolation. The lamp 
of the ſanctuary, in the time of Ahaz, was extin- 
guiſhed on the night of the eighteenth, for which rea- 
ſon the Jews faſt that day. It is the nanie of the laſt 
_ ſummer month of the year, in the Syriac calendar. 
ABACK, from abigor, driven away by force, is a 
ſea term, uſed to fignify that the fails are flatted cloſe to 
the maſts by the violence of the wind. _ 
When the failers want to effect an immediate retreat, 
without turning to the right or left; they bring the 
fails into this fituation, by ſlackening their lee braces, 
and hauling in the weather ones; by which means the 
whole force of the wind is exerted on the fore part of 
their ſurface, and wholly tends to puſh the ſhip aftern. 
So that when either by the ſhip's courſe, or by a ſudden 
alteration of the wind, the ſails are put into this form, 
they are ſaid to be aback. 5 
Vo. I. No. 1. 
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It is uſual to ſpread the mizzen top-ſail, or ſome 
other near the ſtern, aback, in order to prevent a ſhip, 
riding with a ſingle anchor in a road, from approaching 


it by the motion of the tide, otherwiſe it would looſen 


the anchor by entangling the ffukes with their flackened 
cable. | 3 

AB ACO, a word the ancients uſe, and ſignifies 
arithmetic : It is {till in uſe with the Italians, and 
miples that ieee. | 

ABACOT, the name. of an ancient cap of ſtate, 
worn by the kirigs of England : the upper part of it 
formed a double crown. 

ABACTORS, or ABACTOREsV, it is of Latin de- 
rivation, from ab;go, compounded of ab, from, or away, 
and ago, to drive; a name given to thoſe who drive 
away, or rather ſteal cattle by herds, or great numbers 


at once; and are therefore very properly diſtinguiſhed 


from fures, or thieves, who take only two or three at 


a time. 5 * 
ABACUS, among the ancients, was a kind of cup- 


board, or buffet. The word is Latin, but formed 
from the Greek a&as, which among that people ſigni- 
fied the ſame thing; which ſome. fuppoſe to be com- 
pounded of a privative, and Bao, foundation; and fo 
had no frame or foot, but was faſtened ſome way to 
the wall. Guichart, who derives a6as, from the He- 
brew AN, extolli, to be elevated, or raiſed, ſuppoſes its 
primary ſignification to be a high ſhelf, or ſimilar con- 


venience. In this ſenſe, Livy deſcribing the e 


into which the Romans degenerated after the conque 
of Aſia, ſays, they had their Abaci, beds, &c. placed 
over with gold. Die IV. Lib. ix. A as 
ABACUS was par nl uſed among the mathema- 
ticians, for a little table ſtrewed over with duſt, on 
which they drew their ſchemes and figures. In this 
ſenfe, the word ſeems formed from the Phoenician pax, 
aback, duſt. | | | þ 

| ABacvus Pythagoricus, a table of numbers, contrived 
for the ready learning of the. principles of arithmetic ; 
denominated Pythagericus, from its inventor Pythagoras: 
and was, 3 £ no other than what we call multi- 
plication table. See ARITHMETIC. 


of the capital of a column; ſerving as a kind of crown- 
ing, both to the capital and the whole column. 
Vitruvius, and others after him, who give the hiſ- 
tory of the orders, tell us, the Abacus was originally 
intended to repreſent a ſquare tile laid over an urn, 
or rather over a baſket. An Athenian old woman 


happening to place a baſket, thus covered, over the 


root of an acanthus ; that plant ſhooting up the fol- 
lowing ſpring, encompaſſed the baſket all around, till 
meeting with the tile, it curled back in a kind of ſcrolls. 
An ingenious ſculptor paſſing by, took the hint, and 


immediately executed a capital on this plan; repreſent- 
B | ing 
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Ag Acus, in architecture, is the uppermoſt member 
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with diarthroſis. 
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ing the tile by the Abacus, the leaves by the volutes, 
and the baſket by the vaſe, or body of the capital. 
Such was the origin of the firſt regular order. 
The Abacus varies in different orders. In the Tuſ- 
can, Doric, and ancient Ionic; it is a flat, ſquare mem- 
ber, well enough repreſenting its original tile : but in 
the richer orders it loſes its native form ; its four ſides, 
or faces, being arched, or cut inwards, with ſome or- 
nament, as a roſe, or other flower, or fiſhes tail in the 
middle of each arch. =, | 8 | 
ABacus is alſo uſed by Scammozzi for a concave 
moulding in the capital of the Tuſcan-pedeſtal. 
ABADDON, a name given by St. John in the Re- 
velations, to the king of Locuſts, It is derived from 
abad, to deſtroy. | | = ; 
ABADIR, a word compoſed of two Phoenician 
terms, ſignifying magnificent father, a title which the 
Carthaginians gave to gods of the firſt order. In my- 
thology, it is the name of a ſtone, which Saturn ſwal- 
lowed, from a perſuaſion that it was his infant ſon 
Jupiter. | | 
ABAFT, is a ſea term, uſed in ſpeaking of things 
placed, or done, toward the ſtern, or hinder-part of 
the veſſel; called alſo at, and ſtands oppoſed to fore. 
Thus they ſay a thing is abaft the foremaſt, when it is 
behind it, or nearer the ftern than the foremaſt is. 


| 


The poſt of the maſter, captain, and other officers, is 


abaſt the mainmaſt. The ſtern, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is 

only the outſide. ; abaft includes both inſide and out. 
ABAPTISTON, or AN ABAPTISTON, is derived 

from a priv. and gare, to plunge, a name anciently 


given to an inſtrument in chirurgery, by modern 
dinal Abbots, &c. | 


writers more uſually called trepan, modiolus, terebra, 
terebellum and trafine. ee 
ABARTICULATION, in anatomy, the ſame 
See the article DIARTHROSIS, 
ABAS, a weight uſed by the Perſian merchants 
in weighing pearls. It is one eighth leſs than the Eu- 
ropean caratt. | 
ABASED, or ABA1ssE, in heraldry, is applied to 
the vol, or wings of eagles, &c. when the tip, or angle, 
looks downward toward the point of the ſhield; or 
when the wings are ſhut; the natural way of bearing 
them being ſpread, with the tip pointing to the chief, 


or the angles. | 


A chevron, a pale, bend, &c. are alſo ſaid to be] 
applied to compoſitions whoſe parts are diſpoſed in the 


abaſed, when their points terminate in, or below, the 
centre of the ſhield. An ordinary is faid to be abaſed, 
when below its due fituation : hus the command- 


ers of the order of Malta, who have chiefs in their own] 


arms, are obliged to abaſe them under thoſe of rehgion. 
ABATEMENT in law, is uſed for the fruſtrating, 
or ſetting aſide a ſuit, on account of ſome fault either in 


the matter, or proceeding thereof. It alfo denotes an] 
irregular entry upon lands, or tenements, left vacant by 


their poſſeſſor, and not yet laid hold of by the next heir. 
As he that puts out the poſſeſſor is ſaid to diſſeiſe; ſo 
he that interpoſes, or ſteps in between the former poſ- 
ſeſſor and his heir, is ſaid to abate. | 

ABATEMENT, in heraldry, ſomething added to a 
coat-armour, to diminiſh its proper value and dignity, 
and note ſome diſhonourable action or ſtain in the cha- 
racter of the perſon who bears it. 

ABB, among clothiers, ſignifies the yarn of a wea- 
ver's Warp. wal 

ABBESS, the ſuperior of an abbey, or convent 
of nuns, who enjoys the ſame privileges over them as 
the abbots over their monks, except in performing the 
ſpiritual offices of the prieſthood. 

F. Martene, in his treatiſe of the rites of the church, 
obſerves, that ſome Abbeſſes have formerly confeſled 
their nuns : but he adds, that their exceſſive curioſity 
carried them ſuch lengths, that there aroſe a neceſſity 
of checking it. But there are inſtances of ſome Ab- 
be/ſes, who have the privilege to commithon a prieſt to 


act for them. 


ABBEY, or ABB, a religious houſe, or monaſtery, 
governed by a ſuperior under the title of : abbot, or 
Abbeſs. I irrt td 
Fauchet obſerves, that, in the early days of the 


French monarchy, dukes and counts were called abbots, 


and duchies and counties Abbeyr. One third of the 
beſt. benefices in England were antiently, by the Pope's 


grant, appropriated to Abbeys and other any -pau houſes; 


which upon their diſſolution under King Henry VIII. 
became lay-fees : one hundred and ninety ſuch were 
diſfolved of between 2001. and 35000 J. yearly revenue, 
which, at a medium, amounted td 28530001. per an- 
num. 1 

ABBOT, the head of a monaſtery of monks erected 
into an abbey or prelacy. ; . 

The name Abbot is originally Hebrew, wherg it ſig- 
nifies father. The governors of the primitive monaſte- 
ries aſſumed indifferently, the titles Abbot, and Archi- 
mandrite. | 

There were among the ancient Abbots ſeveral perſons 
of tearning, who made vigorous oppoſition to the 
rifing hereſies of thoſe times; which firſt occaſioned the 
biſhops ,to call them out of their deſerts, and fix them 


about the ſuburbs of cities, and at length in the gities 
themſelves from which epoch their degeneracy is to 


be dated. | 

The Abbots, now, ſoon wore off their former plain- 
neſs and fimplicity, and began to be looked on as a 
ſort of little prelates. In time they would be indepen- 
dent of the biſhops, and became ſo inſupportable, that 
ſome ſevere laws were. made againſt them at the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon : notwithſtanding this, m time, many 
of them carried the point of independency, and. got 


the appellation of lord, with other badges of the epiſco- 


pate, particularly the mitre. Hence aroſe new ſpecies 
and diſtinctions of Abbots; mitred, and not mutred. ; 
croizered, and not croizered ; cecumenical Abbats, - car- 


ABBREVIATURE, or ABBREVIATION, implies 
the ſubſtitution of a ſyllable, letter, or character, for 
a whole word. It is derived from abbrevio, to ſhorten. 

ABBREVOIR, is French, and literally denotes. a 
watering-place ; in maſonry it ſignifies the joint, or 
juncture of two ſtones ; or the interſtice or ſpace left 
between them, and filled up with mortar. | 

ABBUTTALS, ABUTTALS, or Abuta!s, among 
law-writers, denote the buttz or boundings of a 


piece of land; expreſſing on what other lands, high- 


ways, or the like, the ſeveral extremes thereof do abut, 


or terminate. | | 
ABCEDARY, or ABCEDARIAN, is ſometimes 


order of the letters of the alphabet; and in this ſenſe 
is ſynonomous with alphabetical... __ 
Thus we meet with abcedarian pſalms, lamentations, 
prayers, and the like; chiefly among Hebrew writers.; 
which makes it probable they were the inventors of 
this ſpecies of wit. 5 
ABDEST, a term uſed for the legal purifications by 
water, practiſed among the Mahometans and Perſians 
before they begin their religious ceremonies. 
ABDICA ION, the action of renouncing or giving 
an office; and is frequently confounded with reſig- 
nation; but ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is a difference: ab- 
dication being done purely and ſimply; whereas reſig- 
nation is done in favour of ſome third perſon. 
In this ſenſe, Diocleſian, and Charles V. are ſaid to 


have abdicated the crown; but Philip IV. of Spain re- 


ſigned it. The parliament voted king James's violation 
of the laws, and his quitting the kingdom, without 
providing for the due adminiſtration of affairs in his 
abſence, to import an abdication of the croẽwmn. 
ABDICATION, among Roman writers, 18 more 
particularly uſed for the act whereby a father diſcarded 
or diſclaimed his fon, and expelled him the family. 
ABDOMEN, from abdo, to hide, in anatomy, a 
cavity containing many of the principal parts of the 
human body. It is commonly called the lower venter, 
or belly. It contains the ſtomach, guts, liver, ſpleen, 
bladder, &c. and is withinſide hned with a mem» 
brane called the peritonæum. The lower part is called 
the hypogaſtrium; the foremoſt part is divided into 
epygaſtrium, the right and left hypochondria, and the 
navel. It is bounded above by the caxtilago-enſifor- 
miſs, and the diaphragm, ſideways by the ſhort or 
lower ribs, and behind by the vertebræ of the loins, 
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me bones of the coxgndix, that of the pubes, and os 
ſacrum. It is covered with ſeveral muſcles, from 
whoſe alternate relaxations and contraftions in reſpi- 
ration, digeſtion is forwarded, and the due motion of 
all the parts therein contained, promoted both for 
ſecretion and CR ulſion. Diſeaſes of the ABDOMEN; 
are chiefly in mrhations, abſceſſes, indurations, 
iat, , oy ond hf a 
ABDUCTION, ia logic, a form of reaſoning, call- 
ed by the Greeks ATRXYOYN , wherein, from a certain 
or undeniable propoſition, we infer the truth of ſome- 
thing ſu hed. to be contained in that propoſition . 
thus in this ſyllogiſm, Ces ee e | 
Whatever God has revealed is certainly true: 
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the direction of the plymb line, with which the n+ Sag 


ment was conſtantly re&ified ; but this, upon trial, 
proved inſufficient. Then he had recourſe to what re- 
fraction might do, but here alſo nothing ſatisfaftory oc- 
curred, At laſt, through a moſt amazing ſagacity, this 
agute aſtronomer conjectured, that all the phzn@mena, 


hitherto mentioned, proceeded from the progreſſive mo- 


tion of light, and the earth's annual motion in its orbit: 
for he perceived, that if light was propagated in time, 
the apparent place of a fixed object would not be the 
ſame when the eye is at reſt, as when it is moving in 


any othendirection, than that of the line paſſing through 
the eye and object; and that, when the eye is moving in 


Now, God has revealed the myſteries of the incar- 
nation and trinity : . 
Therefore, theſe myſteries are certainly true. | 
In arguments of this kind, it is always neceſſary to 
ove the minor propoſition to be contained in the ma- 
jor, or undeniable one, otherwiſe the reaſoning loſes 
all its force. 5 | 
- ABDUCTION, in ſurgery, a ſpecies of fracture, 
wherein the broken parts of the bone recede from each 


other. | 
ABDUCTORS, in anatomy, the name. of ſeveral 
muſcles which ſerve to open or draw back the parts to 
which they are fixed. See MuscLEs OF THE Hu- 
MAN BODY. _ - : | . 
ABELE-TREE, in botany, an obſolete name for 
a ſpecies of the poplar. It may be advantageouſly 
planted in boggy places, where few other trees will 
thrive ; ſor it delights in mooriſh land, where it will 
grow to a great height in a few years | 
ABELIANS, or Abelaites, a ſect of heretics, pro- 
bably ſo called, for no other reaſon, but becauſe Abel 
had no iſſue; not that he lived in continence after 
marriage ; but becauſe he was killed before marriage; 
They ſprung up in Africa, not far from Hippo. And 
their diſtinguiſhing tenet was to marry, and yet to live 
with their wives without having any carnal com- 
merce with them; a tenet, which, according to au- 
thors, they founded on that text, 1 Cor. vii. 29. Let 
them that haue wives be as though they had none. 15 
ABERRATION of the ſlars, a ſmall apparent mo- 
tion of the fixed ſtars diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Bradley. . 71 3 
The word is Latin, and compounded of ab, from, 
and erro, to wander, becauſe the ſtars appear to wan- 
der, from their true ſituation. | 
The way this important diſcovery was firſt made, was 
in the following remarkable manner. In the year 1725, 
when Mr. Molyneux and Dr. Bradley began to obſerve 
the bright ſtar in the head of Draco, marked y by Bayer, 
as it paſſed near the zenith, with an inſtrument made 
by Mr. Graham, in order to diſcover the parallax of 
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would be different. 


different directions, the apparent place of the object 

For à full illuſtration of this noble diſcovery, ſee 
(plate I. fig. þ-) where 8 is ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
ſun; ABCD the earth's orbit; and from 8, ſuppoſe 
a perpendicular erefted, as $P, paſſing through the 


| ſtar at P. Now, if the ſpeQator were at 8, he would 


always view the ſtar in the ſame perpendicular direction, 
and in its true place at P, projected into the point p inthe 
viſible ſurface of the heavens. But, if the ſpectator be 
carried about the ſun in the circle ABCD, whoſe dia- 
meter is not inſenſible at the diſtance P, or ſubtends a 
ſenſible angle APC ; then, in the poſition A, he will 
{ce the ſtar P in the right line APa, projected in the 
point 4. For the ſame reaſon, in the points B, C, D. 
the ſtar will be projected in b, c, d; and the ſmall cir- 
cle a bc d, will conſequently appear to be deſcribed. 
Admitting the ſpace of the ſtar 8P, be ſo great, that 
the diameter of the earth's orbit ſubtends no ſenſible 
angle, but appears as a point, then will alſo the ſmall 
circle a b c d become inviſible ;- and all the lines AP, 
BP, &c. may be conſidered as perpendicular to the 
plane of the orbit, and directed to the ſame point in 
the heavens with the perpendicular SP, as to ſenſe. So 
that, 1n this caſe, if light was propagated in an inſtant, 
the ſtar P would conſtantly appear in the point p. | 
Suppoſing in this particular inſtance, in which the 
ſtar is ſo remote, light be propagated! in time, or with 
a certain velocity, then, as the earth deſcribes its or- 
bit, a ſpectator will ſee the ſtar in an oblique direction, 
and not in the perpendicular, as we have before ſhewn : 
that is, if GF be a tangent to the earth's orbit in B, 
and BE perpendicular to the ecliptic in the point B; 
then, while the earth moves through the indefinitely 
ſmall part of the orbit GB, a ſtar at E will ap- 
pear to move from E to e, or, when the earth is in B, 
be inn boon not oof 2gelf Fri : 
Seeing then, that the diſtance SB is but a point with 
reſpect to the great diſtance SP of the ſtar, it follows, 
that we may refer the ſpectator from the ſeveral points 
ABCD to the central point 8. (fig. 2.) for obſerving 


the earth's annual orbit, and after repeated obſervations 
they found this ſtar, about the beginning of March 
1720, to be 20” more ſoutherly than at the time of the 
firſt obſervation. It now indeed ſeemed to have arrived 


the phænomena of the ſtar at P, which will not be al- 
tered thereby. Therefore, if c a be parallel to AS, and 
you make the angle PS à equal toe BE, (fig. 3.) it is 
N plain the ſtar P muſt appear in @, in the direction 8 4. 
at its utmoſt limit ſouthward; becauſe, in ſeveral trials | Alſo, when the earth is at D, the ſtar will be ſeen in 
made about this time, no ſenſible difference was ob- the oblique direction 8 e at c, the ſpectator being re- 
ſerved in its ſituation. By the middle of April it ap- ferred to 6. 
peared to be returning back again toward the north, Now, becauſe 5h 4 is parallel, or alike ſituated, with 
and about the beginning of June it paſſed at the ſame] reſpect to DB, and to the tangents in D and B, as 
diſtance from the zenith as it had done in December, CB, it therefore follows, for the ſame reaſon, that 
when it was firſt obſerved; in September following it] the ſtar at P will appear in 4 and 8, when the earth is 
appeared 39“ more northerly than it was in March, juſtin D and B; and fo, during the e of one year, 
the contrary way to what it ought to appear by the an- the ſtar P will appear to deſcribe the ſmall circle a dc h, 
nual parallax of the ſtars. i ſuppoſing the ſtar to be at E (g. 3.) in the zenith of 
This unexpected phænomenon perplexed. the ob- I the ſpectator; the above ſmall circle a dc b, will be- 
ſervers very much; and Mr. Molyneux died before the [come an ellipſe, as in ( fig. 1.) if the ſtar be at any 
true cauſe of it was diſcovered. After this, Dr. Bradley; diftance from the zeriith;* 1 0 7” 
with another inſtrument more exact and -accurately | It has been: remarked above, that theſe ſmall elliptic 
adapted to this purpoſe, obſerved the ſame appearances, motions of the ſtars occaſioned their declinations, as 
not only in that but in many other ſtars ; and, by the alſo their diſtances from the poles of the world to vary 
great regularity that appeared in a ſeries of obſervations 20“ on each ſide. Now, this could not happen from 
made in all parts of the year, the doctor was fully ſatiſ- ion, becauſe, the ſume phenomenon was ob- 
fied with regard to the general laws of the phenomena ; ſerved in the ſtars near the zenith, where there is no 
and therefore endeavoured to find out the cauſe of them. I refraction, as well as in thoſe ſituated at a diſtance from 
He was already convinced that the apparent motion uf it. Nor could it reſult from any nutation in the earth's. 
ſtars was not owing to a nutation of the earth's axis. axis; for that would have rendered the equal e 
of 
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diſcovery of which was made by Sir Iſaac Newton; and C moni 
and ſtimulating ſalts from the ſtomach and bowels. 


cle, and b:tan, to ſtir up or excite. 


diet-drinks for the ſcurvy. | 


ot the ftars, in oppoſite ſides of the poles, unequal | 
which never happened. Neither could it be owing to 
a parallactic motion of the ſtars; for then, while the 
earth deſcribed the half of its orbits ABC, the ſtar 
would appear to deſcribe the circle abc; whereas, it 
was found by obſervation, that the ſtar appeared to de- 
{ſcribe the circle abc, while the earth deſcribed the ſe- 
micircle BCD: Tt muſt therefore proceed from the ve- 
locity of light bearing a ſenſible proportion to the annual 
motion ofthe earth; and this hypotheſis, with thegreateſt 
exactneſs, without even the leaſt difficulty, accounts for 
all the phenomena. 
Formulas for calculating the aberration of the fixed 
ftars in declination and right aſcenſion were added by 
Dr. Bradley : which formulas have been demonſtrated 
by two different methods, and reduced to a very ſimple 
calculus, by M. Clairaut, in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris for the year 1737. The 
late Mr. Sympſon of Woolwich, in his miſcellaneous 
tracts, printed in the year 1745, alſo moſt elegantly per- 
formed the ſame thing. | + I Og. 
ABERRATION in Optics, a diſperfion of the rays of 
light, reflected by a ſpherical ſpeculum, or refracted by 
a ſpherical lens, in conſequence whereof they cannot 
unite in one and the fame focal point. This aberration, 
as ariſing from two different cauſes, is of two kinds, the 
one owing to the figure of the ſpeculum or lens, the other 
to unequal refrangibilities in the rays themſelves ; the 


A 


therefore this latter ſpecies is ſometimes called by writers 
of optics, the Newtonian aberration of rays. 
ABETT OR, in law, a perſon who incites, ſtirs up, 
counſels, or procures others to commit a crime. The 
word is formed from the Saxon a, an energetical arti- 


ABEVACUATION, in medicine, a partial eva- 
cu . 

ABEYANCE, ABE IANCE, or ABBAYANCE, in 
law, the expectancy of an eſtate. Thus if lands be 
leaſed to one perſon for life, with reverſion to another 
for years, the remainder for years is an abeyance till 
the death of the leſſee. 

ABIB, ſignifies an ear of corn, and, in the Hebrew 
chronology, denotes the firſt month of their eccleſiaſti- 
cal year, afterwards called Niſan. It anſwered to the 
latter part of our March, and beginning of April, 
commencing at the vernal equinox ; for they regulated 
their months according to the courſe of the moon. 

ABTES, the FIR TREE, in botany, a genus of the 
monccia, monadelphia claſs of Linæus; the charac- 
ters of Which are, that the flower is amantaceous, and 
the ſeeds produced in cones. The leaves are ſingle, 
and not placed in pairs as in the pine. The tops and 
leaves of the fir-tree, are recommended to be taken in 


ABIGENS, in the civil law, the ſame with Ap ac- 
TOR. 0 EE: | 

AB-INTESTATE, ab-inteſtato, aterm uſed in the 
civil law, and reſpects a perſon who inherits from one 


who died without a will, or znteftate. - — 


ABISHERING, in our old law books, charters, 
&c. a freedom from all amerciaments ; alſo a right to 
the forfeitures of others. : Wir of 

ABJURATION, from ab, from, and juro, to 
fwear, the act of renouncing or denying a thing on 
oath; and implies a ſworn baniſhment, as an oath 
taken to forſake the realm for ever. Thus the abjura- 
tion of hereſy is the ſolemn renunciation of ſome doc- 
trine, as wicked, falſe, or erroneous 7 

AB JURAT TON, is now frequently uſed to ſignify the 


renouncing, abjuring or denying upon oath, the Pre- 


tender to have any right to the Britiſh crown, which 
is required to be taken upon divers pains and penalties 
by many ſtatutes, particularly, 1 W. and M. 13 W. 
Hi. Anne. 1 Gre , 
ABLACTAT ION, is Latin, and compounded of 
ab, from; and lac, milk, among phyſicians, ſignifies the 
weaning of a child from the breaſt. See WEANING: 
ABLACTATION, in the ancient agriculture, is a 


4366 
afterwards cut off, arid as it were weaned from its 
mother-tree. Among the modern writers, ablactation 
is more uſually called inarching, or grafting by approach. 

ABLAQUEATION, from the Latin ab, and /acus, 
a ditch, a name uſed by the ancient writers of agricul- 
ture for an operation in gardening, whereby the earth 
is dug from about a vine, or 6ther fruit tree, and its 
roots are laid bare, to expoſe them more to the ſun, 
rain, and air, in order to promote its fecundity.  __ 
ABLATIVE, ablativus, the fixth caſe of Latin 
nouns, and is peculiar to the Latin language. The 
dative caſe ſignifies the giving of any thing, and there- 
fore the ablative is oppoſed to it, becauſe it fignifies 
that of taking away: thus ablatum jt a me, it was 
taken from me. It is ſometimes called the compara- 
tive caſe, being uſed in comparing things together; 
as dulcior melle, ſweeter than honey. Among Latin 
grammarians, it is called ablative abſolute, which is 
governed by no other word, and is much the ſame 
with what in Engliſh is called a parentheſis, as juvante 
Deo, with God's aſſiſtance. | e 
ABLECTI, a ſelect body of ſoldiers among the 
Romans, choſen from thoſe termed extravrdinarii. 
ABLEGMINA, among the ancient Romans, figni- 
fied thoſe parts of the intrails of victims, which were 
ſprinkled with flour and burnt upon the altar, in facri- 
fieing to the pods. A 5 ris 
 ABLUENTS, in medicine, a name given by ſome 
to whatever dilutes, or tends to carry off acrimomous 


ABLUTION, a ceremony uſed by the ancient Ro- 
mans before they began the ſacrifice, which conſiſted 
in waſhing the body. They very probably learned this 
ceremony from the Jews, as have alſo the Mahome- 
tans, who ſtill practiſe it with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs. 

ABLUTION, among chemiſts, the ſweetening any 
matter impregnated with ſalts, by repeatedly waſhing it 
with pure water. — | | 

ABLUTION, with phyſicians, is either the waſhing 
of any external part by bathing, or of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines by diluting liquors. 5 „ 
| ABOARD, trom the French à bord, as aller d bord, 
envoyer a bord, ſignifying, that when any perſon goes 
on the deck, or in the apartments of a ſhip, he 1s ſaid 
to go aboard. 1 „ 

 ABOTT, ſignifies ceruſs, or white lead; according 
to Rulundus. Sec 

ABOLITION, ſignifies the deſtroying or reducing 
a thing to nought. In law, it ſignifies the repealing 
„„ ETON e 

ABOMASUM, or ABOMASIlOUS, names of the 
fourth ſtomach of ruminating animals. The firſt fto- 
mach is called venter, the ſecond reticulum, the third 
omaſus, and the fourth abomaſus. The third ſtomach, 
omaſis, is endued with the ſingular quality of curdling 
milk. But the truth is, the ſtomach of almoſt all ani- 
mals, whether they ruminate or not, will produce the 
ſame effect, though not perhaps in equal degree, as the 
ſtomach of calves or lambs. | nee ICE 
ABOMINAT ION, a term uſed in ſcripture with 
reſpect to the Hebrews, who, being ſhepherds, are ſaid 
to have been an abomination to the Egyptians ; ' becauſe 
they ſacrificed the ſacred animals of that people, as oxen, 
goats, ſheep, &c. which the Egyptians eſteemed as abo- 
minations, or things unlawful. The term is alfo ap- 
plied in the ſacred writings to idolatry and idols, becauſe 
the worſhip of idols is in itſelf an abominable thing; 
and, at the ſame time, the ceremonies obſerved by idol- 


1 


odious and abominable actions. | LOR 
| ABORIGINES, in geography, an epithet applied to 
the original' or firſt inhabitants of any country; but 
more particularly uſed for the ancient inhabitants of 
3 or Toomey now called Campagna di Roma, when 
Ane with his Trojans came into Italy. 7 
'- ABORTION, in medicine, is the {ame with miſ-" 
carriage, and ſignifies that a woman is delivered of her 
burden before the due time, or before the embryo is 
completely formed or fitted for excluſion. It is alſo 


Jaters were always attended with licentiouſneſs, and other 


method of ingrafting; wherein the cyon of one tree, 
being united for ſome time the ſtock of another, is 


uſed for a fætus, which, dying in the womb; continues 
there beyond the uſual tim cof geſtation It is counted 
5 | unlawful 
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unlawful among all chriſtians to procure abortion by | 


artificial means. 18 . 

AB ORT ION, among gardeners, fignifies ſuch fruits as 
are produced too early, and never arrive at maturity. 

ABORTIVE, in a general ſenſe, a term uſed for 
any thing which comes before its due time, or miſ- 
carries in the execution. More particularly, it is uſed 
for any thing relating to an abortion, in which ſenſe 
we ſay, an abortive flux, abortive velom, &c. 

ABRA, a filver coin of Poland, in value nearly 
equivalent to an Engliſh ſhilling. 

ABRACADA BRA, according to Selden is formed 
of Abracax, the name of a Syrian idol. It is a magical 
or cabaliſtical word, recommended by Serenus Sami- 
conus, being written in a certain form, a certain num 
ber of times, as a cure for the ague. 

ABRAHAM's Balm, in botany, a name given to 
hemp. | | | | 

ABRAHAMITES, an order of monks, who in the 
ninth century were exterminated by 'T heophilus for 
the worſhip of images. Alſo, the name of another 
ſect of heretics who had adopted the errors of 
Paulus. 15 „ ͤð ¾:ö eee 

ABRASA, in ſurgery, ulcers, where the ſkin is ſo 
tender and lax as to render them ſubject to abraſion. 

ABRASION, in medicine, the corroding of any 
part by acrid humours or medicines. Ei 
ABRAUM, in natural hiſtory, a name by which 
ſome call adamic earth, a kind of clay. 

ABRAXAS, or ABRASAX, a myſtical name found 
in the ancient theology and philoſophy of Bafilides's 
followers, who ſuppoſed that under it depended 365 
deities. l ; b 

ABREAST, a ſea-term. In an attack, purſuit, or 
retreat at ſea, the ſquadrons or diviſions of a fleet are 
often obliged to vary their diſpoſitions, and at the 
ſame time obſerve a proper regularity, by failing in 
right or curved lines: when they fail at a proper di- 
ſtance from each other, and are all equally forward, 
they are then ſaid to have formed the line abreaft. 

ABRIDGEMENT, in literature, a term ſignifying 
the reduction of a diſcourſe or book into a fmaller com- 
paſs. The art of conveying much ſentiment in few 
words, is one of the happieſt talents an author can be. 
poſſeſſed of. | | 

ABRIDGEMENT, in law, denotes the making a 
declaration or plaint ſhorter by leaving out ſomething. 
In algebra, it 1s the reducing a compound equation to 
a more {imple form. . 4 

ABROGAT ION, the act of aboliſhing a law by 
authority of the maker. e 

ABROTANUM, in botany, a ſynonime of ſeveral 
plants, ſuch as Artemiſia, Filago, Santolina, South- 
ernwood. See Sou THERN WOOP . 

AB SCE S8, in ſurgery, expreſſes that critical diſ- 
charge of humours, which paſſes not off by the com- 
mon emunctions, but is ſeparated from the blood, in 
the capillaries, where it collects in ſuch a quantity, as 
to form a tumour, and break or corrode the veſſels, if 
the ſurgeon's art does not otherwiſe give it vent. The 
pus or matter thus collected is ſometimes included in a 
cyſtis, and appears curdy, or elſe like honey or tallow ; 
and ſometimes too in the body of the tumour, ſtones or 
| Other heterogeneous ſubſtances have been found. Both 
Hippocrates and Galen ſometimes uſe the word in a 
more lax fenſe, to fignify the converſion of one kind of 
tever into another ; as of an intermittent into a conti- 
nuent, or the contrary : and at others to expreſs any 
critical evacuation. It is the ſame with e Sei or 
Impoſtumation ; and derived from abſcedo, to go off. 

ABSCEss, in farriery, is purulent tumour incident 
to ſeveral animals, as horſes, ſheep, poultry, &c. 

ABSCISSE, abſciſſa, in conic ſections, the part AP, 
of the diameter of a curve line, intercepted between 
the vertex A of that diameter, and the point P, where 
any ordinate or ſemiordinate, MP, to that diameter, 
falls, See (plate I. fig. 4.) From this definition it is 
evident, that there is an infinite number of variable 
abſciſſes in the ſame curve, as well as an infinite num- 
ber of ordinates. In the parabola, one ordinate has but 
one abſciſſe; in an ellipſis, it has two; in an hyperbo- 
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AB S 
la, confiſting of two parts, it has alfo two; and in 


rr ? b . 
ABSCISSION, a figure in rhetoric, whereby the 
orator ſtops ſhdrt in the middle of his diſcourſe, leaving 
the audience to make the inference : e: g; one of her 
age and beauty, to be ſeen alone, at ſuch an- hour; 
with a man of his character. I need ſay no more. 
\, AB8CISSION, in ſurgery, the ſame with, amputa- 
tion. "44 
_ ABSENT, in law, ſignifies any one who Nas left 
his habitation. | 5 . 
ABSINTHIATED medicines, thoſe impregnated 
with the virtues of ab/inthizm, or wormwood : thus we 
ſay abſinthiated wine, abſinthiated ale, abſinthiated 
water. Dioſcorides and many others ſtrongly recom- 
mend them, FD TT ; | 
ABSINTHIUM, wormwood, in botany, a genus 
of plants comprehended by Linnæus among the arte- 
ifs or mug-worts. Wormwood is greatly com- 
mended for its medicinal virtues; it ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, removes obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, 
creates an appetite, and deſtroys worms. It is alſo 


uſed in many other intentions, for which ſee WoR- 
]wooD: . ' 


ABSIS, in aſtronomy, a ſynonime with apſis. See 

PSES: | 
ABSOLUTE, in a general ſenſe, denotes a thing's 
being independent of, or unconneQed with, any other; 
it is uſed alſo to expreſs freedom from all limitation. 

ABSOLUTE Government, is that wherein the prince, 
unlimited by the laws, is left ſolciy to his own will. 


. 


poſſeſſes independent exiſtence. 
gregate of the optic and eccentric equation. See 
EUAT ION. | 


force by which a body is urged downwards. See GRA; 
vIT V. | | | 
ABSOLUTE Motion, See the article Mor fox. 
ABSOLUTE Number, in algebra, is the known quan- 
tity or number which poſſeſſes one entire ſide, or part 
of the equation; being the rectangle or ſolid whoſe 
root or value is to be found. Thus in the equation 
aa + 164 . 36, the abſolute number is 36; which is 
equal to a multiphed by itſelf, added to 16 times 4: 
This is what Vieta calls homogeneum comparationis. 
ABSOLUTYON, in a general ſenſe, implies the act 
of pardoning or forgiving. It is granted either by a 
prince or magiſtrate, and ſtops the execution of 
juſtice. , | | | | : 
: ABSOLUTION, in civil law, is a definitive ſentence, 
whereby the party accuſed is declared innocent of the 
crime laid to his charge. | writ. pt, | 
ABSOLVUTION, in the canon law, is a juridical act, 


whereby the prieft, as a judge, and in virtue of a power 


given him by Jeſus Chriſt, remits the fins of ſuch as, 
upon confeſſion, appear to bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance. 5 | 

AB$SOLUTION, among Papiſts, a power aſſumed by 
the prieſts to forgive ſins ab/olutely, that is, by virtue 
of a power inherent in themſelves. By ſtat. 23 Eliz. 
to procure abſolutions from Rome is declared to be 
high - treaſon. Proteſtant divines pretend to no ſuch 
power, but only declare the ſcripture terms of pardon. 

ABSORBENTS, in the healing art, is a general 
name for all ſuch medicines as have the power of im- 
bibing the ſuperfluous humours in the ſtomach or in- 
teſtines. All the teſtaceous powders, chalks, earths, 
calcined bones, &c. are medicines of this kind. 

The word is compounded of the Latin ab, and /arbeo, 
to drink. Abſorbents are chiefly given when the ab- 
ſorbent humours are of the acid kind. But perhaps 
among this numerous claſs of remedies, there 1s not one 
equal to the magneſia alba; becauſe it not only abſorbs 
the acid juices, but alſo by ut gentle purgative quality, 
carries the offending matter off by ftool. 


miſcuouſly to the lacteal veſſels, lymphatics, and in- 
halant arteries. The cutaneous veſſels are called by the 
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E C | ſame 


curves of the ſecond and third order, it may have three 


ABSOLUTE, in metaphyſics, denotes a being that 


AB$80LUTE Equation, in aſtronomy, is the ag- 


BSO LU TE Gravity, in phyſics, implies the whole 


ABSORBENT Veſſels, in e a name given pro- 
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at certain ſeaſons. 


ABS 


ſame name, from their abſorbing a 
baths, fomentations, &c. „%%% 20k hk T5 

ABSORBENT Veſſels, is alſo a name uſed for the 
{mall fibrous roots of plants. 2 bonus | 

ABSTEMIOUS, thoſe people are ſo called, who 

are very temperate in eating and drinking. It 1s hke- 
wiſe an epithet applied to thoſe who could not partake 
of the euchariſt on account of their averſion to wine. 
_ ABSTENTUS, in law, an heir who is with-held 
by his tutor from entering upon his inheritance, © _. 
 ABSTERGEN'T medicines, thoſe employed for 
reſolving obſtructions, concretions, &c. ſuch as ſoap, 
&c. Caſtillus has . confounded them with abluents : 
but this is an abuſe of terms. 

ABSTINENCE, in a general ſenſe, implies the 
refraining from ſomething we have a propenhty to ; 
particularly from eating and drinking. | 

The Jews were obliged to abſtain from their wives 
This is enjoined in the apoſtolical 
conſtitutions on all faſt and meagre days : the church 
of England recommends certain days of faſting and ab- 
ſtinence. Ab/tinence from fleſh has been enjoined by 


part of the water of 


ſtatute even ſince the reformation, particularly on Fri- 


days and Saturdays, and on vigils, and all commonly 
called fiſh days, 2 and 3 Ed. VI. c. 19. The like in- 
junctions were renewed under Q. Elizabeth, but at the 
ſame time it was declared, that this was done not out 
of motives of religion, as if there were any difference in 
meats, but in favor of the conſumprion of ſea-fiſh, 


and to multiply the number of fiſhermen and mariners, | 


as well as to ſpare the ſtock of ſheep, 5 Eliz. c. 15. 
The great faſt, ſays St. Auguſtine, is to ab/?arn from 
Ain. | MS 
ABSTINENCE is more particularly uſed for a ſpare 
diet, or a ſlender parſimonious uſe of food, much be- 
low the ordinary ſtandard of nature. 

The phyſicians relate wonders of the effects of ab- 
ſtinence in the cure of many diforders, and in protract- 
ing the term of life. The noble Venetian Cornaro, 


after all imaginable means had proved vain; fo that his 


ing from the reſt. 


life was deſpaired of at forty, recovered and lived to 
near an hundred, by mere dint of abſtinence; as he 
himſelf relate. 

It is indeed ſurpriſing, to what a great age the pri- 
mitive chriſtians of the eaſt, who retired from the per- 
ſecutions into the deſerts of Arabia and Egypt, lived, 
healthful and chearful, on a very little food. Many 
inſtances alſo of longevity, from the ſame cauſe, we 
have at home. Buchanan writes, that one preſerved 
himſelf to an hundred and forty by force of temperance 
and labor; and Spotſwood mentions one Kentigern, 


afterwards called S. Mongah, or Mungo, who lived 


to an hundred and eighty-five by the ſame means. 

Molt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old 
age, and the ſhort lives of Engliſhmen, are owing, ac- 
cording to Dr. Cheney, to repletion ; and may be either 
cured, prevented, or remedied, by abſtinence. 

ABSTINENTS, in church hiſtory, a ſort of peo- 
ple in the ancient church who carried their abſtinence 
and mortification very far. They have been claſſed 
with heretics, though we have no certain account of 
their particular opinions. | 

ABSTRACT de, in metaphyſics, is a partial idea 
of a complex object, limited to one or more of the 
component parts or properties, laying aſide or abſtract- 
Thus, in viewing an object with 
the eye, or recollecting it in the mind, we can eafily 
abſtract from ſome of its parts or properties, and at- 
tach ourſelves to others: we can attend to the redneſs 
of a cherry, without regard to its figure, taſte, or con- 
ſiſtence. 

ABSTRACT ferme, words that are uſed to expreſs ab- 
ſtract ideas. Thus beauty, uglineſs, whiteneſs, round- 
nets, life, death, are abſtra& terms. 

ABSTRACT mathematics, ſometimes denominated 
pure mathematics, treat of magnitude or quantity abſo- 
Iutely and generally conſidered, without regard to any 
particular ſpecies of magnitude. | 

ABSTRACT numbers, ſuch as have no particular ap- 
plication. | 

ABSTRACT, is alſo a term in literature to ſignify a 


| 
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conciſe, yet general view. or analyſis of ſome larger 
work. It differs from an abridgment, in being ſhorter 
and more ſuperficial; and from an extract, as this laſt 
is a copy of ſome part or paſſage of it. 
ABSTRACTION, the operation of the mind, 
when occupied by abſtract ideas. A large oak fixes 
our attention, and abſtrafts us from the ſhrubs that 
ſurround it. In the fame manner, a beautiful woman 


attention ſolely to herſelf. Theſe are examples of 
real abſtraction: when theſe, or any others of a ſimi- 
lar kind, are recalled to the mind, after the objects 
themſelves are removed from our fight, they form what 
is called ab/tra? ideas, or the mind is ſaid to be em- 
ployed in abſtract ideas. But the power of abſtraction 
is not confined to objects that are ſeparable in reality as 
well as mentally: the ſize, the figure, the colour of a 
tree are inſeparably connected, and cannot exiſt inde- 
pendent of each other; and yet we can mentally con- 


neglecting or abſtracting from the reſt. 
ABSTRACTION, in chemiſtry, the evaporating or 
drawing off a menſtruum from the ſubject it had been 
put to diſſolve. Some alſo uſe the word abſtraction, 
as ſynonimous with diſtillation and cohabition. 
ABSTRUSE, a term applied to any thing that is 
hard to be underſtood, whether the obſcurity ariſes from 
the difficulty of ſubject, or the confuſed manner of the 


Writer. 


an apparent truth, or the received opinions of mankind: 
thus it would be abſurd to affirm, that twelve inches are 


is ſynonimous to ridiculous. 45 

There is an argument, called reductis ad abſurdum ; 
which proves a thing to be true, by ſhewing the ab- 
ſurdity of the contrary ſuppoſition. 

ABSURDITY, that imperfection whereby any 
thing may be denominated abſurd. | 

ABSUS, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpecies of 
the caſſia. | 5 

AB UCO, ABocco, or Aboochi, a weight uſed in 
the kingdom of Pegu, equal to 123 teccalis; two abuc- 
cos make an agiro; and two agiri make halt a biza, 
which is equal to 2lb. 5 Oz. of the heavy weight of 
Venice. | 

ABUNA, the title of the archbiſhop or metropoli- 
tan of Abyſſinia. | 

ABUNDANCE, ABunNDANTIA, overflowing, is 
compounded of ab from, and unda, wave or water. 
Abundance when carried to an exceſs is a fault, called 
redundance, exuberance, &Cc. | 

The author of the Dictionnaire Oeconomique gives dif- 
ferent manners or ſecrets of producing abundance; 
as an abundant crop of wheat, pears, apples, peaches, 
&c. 

ABUNDANT Numbers, ſuch whoſe aliquot parts 
added together exceed the number itſelf; as 20, the ali- 
quot parts of which are, 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, and make 22. 

ABUSE, implies the perverting of any thing from 
its original intention. Thus an abuſe of words is the 
uſing them without any clear and diſtinct ideas. 

ABUTALS, ſignify the buttings or boundings 
of land towards any point. Limits were anciently dif- 
tinguiſhed by artificial hillocks, which were called Be- 
tentines, and hence butting. In a deſcription of the 
ſite of land, the ſides on the breadth are more properly 
called adjacentes, and thoſe terminating the length abbu- 
tantes; which, in old ſurveys, were ſometimes ex- 
prefled by capitare, to head ; whence abuttals are now 
called head lands. 1 28 

ABUTILON, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
flower of which reſembles that of the mallow, but the 
fruit is a kin dof head compoſed of bivalve capſules : 
theſe are affixed to an axis, and uſually contain kidney- 
ſhaped feeds. It is diuretic and vulnerary ; its leaves, 
applied to ulcers and ſores, ſerve to cleanſe. them; and 
its ws taken inwardly, promote urine, and expel the 
gravel. 4 
ABYSS, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies any unfathom- 
able gulph. It is alſo the name of vaſt cavern filled 

with 


in a crowd, abſtracts our thoughts, and engroſſes our 


tine our obſervations to any one of theſe properties, 


ABSURD, an epithet for any thing that contradicts 


not equal to a foot. When applied to actions, abſurd 
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with water, ſuppoſed to exiſt near. the ' centre of the 
* yss, in ſcripture, is ſometimes uſed for hell. 
ABY $S, in antiquity, a name given tO the temple of 
pine. DAR Nh bens 
1 s, among alchemiſts, ſignifies the receptacle of 
the ſeminal matter, and ſometimes the ſeminal matter 
itſelf. | 
ACACIA, ea, the inſpiſhte 
juice of the unripe fruit of the Acacia, This juice is 
| Lrotghe from Egypt in roundiſh pieces, wrapt up in 
thin bladders, and is uſed as a mild aſtringent. f 
The German Ac Ac 1A is a counterfeit of the former, 
being made of the juice of unripe ſloes, boiled to the 
conſiſtence of a ſolid extract, and put up in bladders 
like the former. It is diſtinguiſhed from it chiefly by 
its colour, which is as black as that of Spaniſh liquo- 
rice. It is uſed as a ſubſtitute to the true Acacia. 
AC ACIANs, a name given to a particular ſect of 
the Arians, from Acacius of Cæſarea, who was their 
hief. | yi 
x ACADEMICS, a ſect of philoſophers who followed 
the doctrine of Socrates and Plato, with regard to the 
uncertainty of human knowledge, and the incompre- 


henſibility of truth. 
Academic, taken in this ſenſe, amounts to much the 


ſame with what we call Platoniſt, the only difference 


between them being that of commencement. The an- 
cients who embraced Plato's ſyſtem were called acade- 
mici, academics ; whereas thoſe that followed the ſame 

opinions fince the reſtoration of learning, have taken the 
denomination of Platoniſts. 

It may be ſaid, that Socrates and Plato, who laid the 
firſt foundations of the academy, were not ſo erroneous 
as thoſe who ſucceeded them; we mean Arceſilas, Car- 
neades, Clitomachus, and Philo. Socrates indeed pro- 
feſſed to know nothing; but his doubts aroſe from phy- 
fics only, which he at firſt dihgently cultivated, and 
which he afterwards acknowledged to ſurpaſs the reach 
of human underſtanding : if he ſometimes ſpoke in the 
language of the ſceptics, it was out of irony or modeſty, 
in order to pull down. the vanity of the ſophiſts, who 
fooliſhly boaſted, that they were ignorant of nothing, 
and always ready to diſpute on all manner of ſubjects. 

The father and inſtitutor of the academy, Plato, who 
was inſtructed by Socrates in the art of doubting, and 
was likewiſe his avowed diſciple, confined himſelf to his 
own manner of treating ſubjects, and undertook to op- 
poſe all the philoſophers who had preceded him : but, 
by recommending to his diſciples a diffidence of them- 
ſelves, and to doubt of every thing, he did not intend 
to leave them fluctuating between truth and error; but 
to put them on their guard againſt thoſe raſh and preci- 
pitate deciſions, ſo natural to youth, and prevent their 
falling into error, by freely examining every thing with- 
out prejudice. | | 

Arcefilas undertook to reform the ancient academy, 
and erect a new one. It is ſaid that he imitated Pyrrho, 
and converſed with Timon: ſo that, having enriched 
Pyrrho's art of doubting, with the elegant erudition of 
Plato, and armed it with the dialectics of Diodorus, 
Ariſto compared him to a chimera, and with great plea- 
ſantry applied to him the verſes, where Homer ſays, that 
She was a lion before, a dragon behind, and a goat 
in the middle.” Thus, according to him, Arcefilas 
was Plato before, Pyrrho behind, and Diodorus in the 
middle; for which reaſon ſome rank him in the num- 
ber of the ſceptics; and Sextus Empiricus maintains, 
that there is but a very ſmall difference between his 
ſect, or the ſceptic, and that of Arccſilas, called 
the new academy. 5 

He taught, indeed, that we do not even know whe- 
ther we know any thing ; that nature has not given us 
_ any rule of truth; that human underſtanding and the 
ſenſes are incapable of comprehending truth; that he 
found in every thing reaſons oppoſed by an equal force; 
and, in a word, that all things are immerſed in dark- 
neſs, and conſequently that we muſt always ſuſpend 
our aſſent. His doctrine was not much applauded, be- 
cauſe he ſeemed defirous of extinguiſhing every ray of 
icicnce, of throwing darkneſs on the mind, and over- 


in the materia medica, the inſpiſſated 


I firſt made Rome acquainted with the 
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turning me foundations of philoſophy. Lacydes was 


the only perſon who defended the doctrine of Arceſi- 
las: he tranſmitted it to Evander, one of his diſ- 
ciples, and Evander tranſmitted it to Hegeſimus, who 
handed it down to Carrieades. ; 
Carneades however did not follow the doctrine of Ar- 
ceſilas in every particular, though he retained its prin- 
cipal tenets : this made him pals for the author of a new 
academy, which was called the third. He oppoſed, 
with great wit and eloquence, all the opinions propoted 
to him, without diſcovering his real ſentinfents. He 
ower of elo- 
quence and the merit of philoſophy ; and that flouriſh- 
ing ſtate, attracted by the novelty and excellence of ſo 
noble a ſcience, followed Carneades with ſo much ca- 
gerneſs, that Cato, a man in all other reſpects of an 
excellent judgment, but deficient in politeneſs, grew 
jealous of this new kind of erudition, which had the 
power of captivating the affections of mankind. Cato 
declared in the ſenate, that they ought to grant Carne- 


ades, and the deputies which accompanied him, what- 
ever they demanded, and ſend them inſtantly back with 


honour to their country. | | 
His eloquence was ſo powerful, that he overturned 
whatever he undertook to oppole, confounded reaſon by 


reaſon itſelf, and remained invincible in the opinions he 


maintained. The ſtoics, a contentious and ſubtle peo- 
ple in diſputations, and with whom Carncades and Ar- 
c&filas had frequent conteſts, found it very difficult to 
eſcape the ſnares he laid for them : and therefore, in or- 
der to diminiſh his reputation, they aſſerted that all he 


alledged againſt them was taken from the books of Chry- 


{ippus the ſtoic. Carneades, to whom Cicero allows 
the art of refuting every thing, modeſtly allowed, that, 
without the help of Chryſippus, he ſhould have done 
nothing; and that he would engage Chryſippus with his 
OWN weapons. Es. e 

The corrections which Carneades made in the doc- 
trine of Arceſilas are very trifling : it is eaſy to recon- 
cile what Arceſilas ſaid, that he found no truth in 
„things,“ with what Carneades advanced, that he 
did not deny there being ſome truth in things, but 
that we have no rule whereby to diſcern it; for there 
are two kinds of truth, the one what we call truth of 
exiſtence, the other truth of judgment.“ It is there- 
fore plain that thoſe two propoſitions of Arceſilas and 
Carneades regard the truth of judgment, But the truth 
of judgment 1s in the number of relative things, which 
ought to be conſidered as having a relation to our 
mind; when therefore Arceſilas ſaid, there was nothing 
true in things, he meant, that there was nothing in 
things that the human mind could know with certain- 
ty; and this is exactly the fame with what Carncades 
maintained, 

Arcefilas ſaid, that nothing could be comprehended, 
and that all things were obſcure. Carneades granted, 
that nothing could be comprehended, but did not, for 
that reaſon, allow that all things were obſcure ; becauſe 
probable things were not, in his opinion, obſcure. But 
though he made fome difference in expreſſion, he made 
no difference in effect; for Arceſilas did not maintain, 
that all things are obſcure otherwiſe than as they cannot 
be comprehended, nor did he diveſt them of all ſem- 
blance of truth or probability: this was alſo the ſenti- 
ment of Carneades ; for when he ſaid, that things were 
not ſo obſcure, but we might diſcern thoſe which ought 
to be preferred for the purpoſes of life, he did not pre- 
tend that they were clear enough to be comprehenſible : 
it follows therefore that there was no diverſity of ſenti- 
ment between them, when Carneades permitted the wiſe 
man to entertain opinions, and perhaps even ſometimes 
to teſtify his own conſent : and, when Arceſilas forbid 
both the one and the other, Carneades only aſſerted, 
that the wiſe man ought, for the common purpoſes of 
life, to make uſe of probable things, without which he 
could not live ; but not in the conduct of the mind, and 
in the ſearch after truth; and whence only Arcefilas 
baniſhed both opinion and conſent. Conſequently their 
differences conſiſted in expreſſions only, and not in the 
things themſelves. . 
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ncades: for he aſſerted, that things are in themſelves 


the habit of the old academy, which flouriſhed under 


was the firſt that eſtabliſhed an academy in Europe. 


general of the finances, but was not confirmed by the 


eight ſtrangers aſſociates, twenty penſionaries fellows, 


ſide at Paris. | | 


Philo, the diſciple of Clitomachus, who had himſelf 
been a pupil of Carneades, deſerved. to be ſtiled with 


Charmides, ** the founder of the fourth academy,” as 
he differed in ſome points from the ſentiments of Car- 


wo, pn: though we are unable to comprehend 
them. | | 

Antiſchus was the founder of the fifth academy. He 
had been ſeveral years a diſciple of Philo, and main- 
tained the doctrine of Carneades ; but, in the decline 
of life, he quitted his maſter's party, and introduced in- 
to the academy the tenets of the ſtoics, which he attri- 
buted to Plato, maintaining that the doctrine of the 
ſtoics was not new, but a reformation of the ancient 
academy. This fifth academy therefore was only an 
aſſociation of the ancient academy, and the philoſophy 
of the ſtoics ; or rather the ſtoical philoſophy, dreſt in 


Plato and Arcefilas. 

Some have indeed pretended that there was only one 
academy : for as the ſeveral branches which ſpring from 
the ſame root, and ſpread themſelves on different ſides, 
are not different trees; ſo all thoſe ſets which ſprung 
from the different ſtock of the doctrine of Socrates, that 
man knows nothing, though divided into ſeveral ſchools, 
are no more than one academy. But, if we examine at- 
tentively, we ſhall diſcover ſo remarkable a difference 
between the old and new accademies, that we mult ne- 
ceſſarily acknowledge two academies ; the old, or that 
of Socrates or Antiochus, and the new, which was 
founded by Arceſilas, Carneades, and Philo: the firſt 
was dogmatical in ſome points, the firſt principles and 
ſome moral truths at leaſt were therein honoured and 
reſpected; whereas the new one almoſt entirely ap- 
proached to ſcepticiſm. 

ACADEMY, in antiquity, a garden or villa, fitu- 
ated within a mile of Athens, where Plato and his fol- 
lowers held their philoſophical conferences. It took 
its name from one Academus, or Ecademus, a citizen 
of Athens, who was the original owner of it, and made 
it a kind of gymnaſium : he lived in the time of Theſeus. 
Cimon embellithed it with fountains, trees, and walks; 
but Sylla, during the ſiege of Athens, employed theſe 
very trees in making battering-engines againſt the city. 
Cicero too had his villa, or place of retirement, near 
Puzzuoli, which he alſo named an academy. Where 
he compoſed his Academical Quęſtions, and his book De 
natura deorum. 

Ac ADEMY, among the moderns, is moſt commonly 
uſed to ſignify a ſociety of learned men, eſtabliſhed for 
the improvement of any art or ſcience. Charlemagne 


Moſt nations have fince followed his example; but Italy 
has by far the greateſt number. In the cities of Pied- 
mont, Ferrara, and Milan, Jarckius reckons 550. We 
have but few in Britain. In England thoſe of note are, 
the Royal Society, the Antiquarian Society, Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, and the Academy of Paint- 
ing; in Scotland, the Edinburgh Society, College of 
Phyſicians, and Muſical Society; all which ſee in their 
proper places. 

The French have ſeveral academies ; as, the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, for the improvement of Phyſics, 
Mathematics, and Chemiſtry. It was firſt inſtituted in 
1666, by the aſſiſtance of Mr. Colbert, comptroller- 


French king till the year 1696, who, by a regulation 
dated the 26th of January, new- modelled and put it on 
a better footing. According to this regulation, the aca- 
demy was to be compoſed of ten honorary academicians, 


twenty eleves or ſcholars, and twelve French aſſociates; 
theſe were to be divided into ſix claſſes, viz. geome- 
tricians, aſtronomers, mechanics, anatomiſts, chemiſts, 
and botaniſts; the honorary academiſts to be all inha- 
bitants of France, the penfianaries and eleves all to re- 


In the year 1716, the duke of Orleans, then regent, 
made an alteration in their conſtitution, augmenting the 
number of honoraries and aſſociates to twelve, admit- 
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of eleves, and eſtabliſhing in lieu thereof a new claſs of 


twelve adjuncts to the fix ſeveral kinds cf ſcience cul- 
tivated by the academy; and, laſtly, appointing a vice- 
preſident, to be choſen yearly by the king out of the 


of the penſionaries. e ite . 
The academies of Florence and Bologne, of Mont- 
pelier and Bourdeaux, of Leipſic and Berlin, and of 
late thoſe of Peterſburg and Seville, were formed upon 
the ſame model with the Royal Academy of Sciences. 


French Academy, a ſociety of forty, eſtablithed- for 


improving the French language. ne Hint 
This academy was founded by Cardinal Richlieu, 
and confirmed by the edict of Lewis XIII. in 1635. 
They have compiled a dictionary, intitled, Le Dictio- 
naire de Þ Academie Francoiſe. This work was begun in 
1637, and finiſhed in 1694. They have a director and 


chancellor, who are drawn by lot every three months, 


and a ſecretary who is perpetual. I hey meet at the old 
Louvre, on Mondays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays, all. 
the year round, and hold an extraordinary meeting at 
the reception of a new member, and on St. Lewis's day, 
when the prizes of eloquence and poetry are adjudged. 

Royal ACADEMY of Painting and Sculpture. This 
Society was founded about the year 1648. The mem- 
bers were at firſt about twenty-five in number, v:z. 
twelve officers, called anctents, eleven private members, 
and two ſyndics; but at preſent it conſiſts of forty painters 
and ſculptors. There are four pepetual rectors, nomi- 
nated by the king; a director and chancellor; a ſecre- 
tary, who keeps the regiſter, and counterſigns the diſ- 
patches; a treaſurer, twelve profeſſors, adjuncts to the 
rectors and profeſſors, ſix counſellors, a profeſſor for the 
part of anatomy that belongs to painting and ſculp- 
ture, and another for eee and perſpective. 

There is alſo an academy o 
at Rome, eſtabliſhed by . 


n 


ewis XIV. wherein thoſe 


be three years entertained for their further improvement. 

Ac ADPEM Y Medals and Inſcriptions, called alſo The 
Academy of belles lettres, was erected by Lewis XIV. for 
the ſtudy and explanation of ancient monuments, and 
to perpetuate the remembrance of great events, by me- 
dals, relievos, inſcriptions, Sc. The plan of this aca- 
demy was formed by Mr. Colbert, and eſtabliſhed in 
1663. In its firſt inſtitution it conſiſted only of four 
or five members; but in 1701, they were increaſed to 


| forty, viz. ten honoraries, ten penſionaries, ten aſſoci- 


ates, and ten novices or eleves, under the direction of 
a preſident and vice-preſident, who are annually ap- 
pointed by the king. . 

Their chief employment has been upon the medallic 
hiſtory of the reign of Lewis their founder. But the 
learned are indebted to this academy for many volumes 
of eſſays on other parts of hiſtory, publiſhed under the 
title of Memoirs, &c. 

ACADEMY of Architecture, eſtabliſhed about the end 
of the year 1671, by Mr. Colbert, conſiſted at firſt only 
of fix architects; but their number is ſince conſiderably 
increaſed. | 1 | 

ACADEMY of Politics, is compoſed of fix perſons, 
who meet at the Louvre, in the chamber where the pa- 
pers relating to foreign affairs are lodged. But as the 
kings of France are unwilling to truſt any, except their 
miniſters, with the inſpection of foreign affairs, this 
academy is of little uſe to the public. £ 

Royal ACADEMY of Dancing was eſtabliſhed by the 
King of France in 1661. It conſiſts of thirteen able 
dancing-maſters, who meet once a month; and two of 
the academiſts teach by turns the art of dancing, anci- 
ent and modern. | ***VV 

The French have alſo academies in moſt of their 
great cities, as, the Academy of Sciences at Montpelier, 
that of the Lanterniſts at J houlouſe; beſides others at 
Niſmes, Arles, Angiers, Lyons, Caen in Normandy, 
Sc. and the Chirurgical Academy at Paris is a modern 
inſtitution for the general improvement of the art, and 
o compile and publith the ancient and modern hiſtory 
Or it. | N . | 
Royal Spaniſpb ACADEMY at Madrid, has for its ob- 
ject the cultivation of the Caſtilian tongue, and was 


ing regulars among ſuch aſſociates, ſuppreſſing the claſs 


eſta- 


honorary members, and a director and ſub- director out 


painting, ſculpture, Se. 


who have won the annual prize at Paris, are entitled to 
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eſtabliſhed in 1714, by the Duke d'Eſcalona, with the 
approbation of the King of Spain. It conſiſts of twenty- 
four academiſts, including the director and ſecretary. 

In Portugal, John V. founded an hiſtorical academy 
at Liſbon, in the year 1720, for collecting and aſcer- 
taining the hiſtory of his own dominions. It conſiſts 
of fifty members, a director, four cenſors, and a ſe- 
- cretary: =: 1 

In Germany, they have the Academy of Naturæ Cu- 
riofh, otherwiſe called the Leopoldine Academy, founded 
in 1652, by] o. Laur. Bauſch, a phyſician, and, in 1670, 
taken under the protection of the Emperor Leopold. 

The defign of this ſociety was to promote medical 

knowledge. They began in 1684 to publiſh their ob- 
ſervations, under the title of Ephemerides ; which pub- 
lication has been continued annually, with ſome inter- 
ruptions, and under different titles. This academy 
conſiſts of a preſident, two adjuncts or ſecretaries, and 
collegues or members without limitation. 

Berlin ACADEMY, was founded by Frederick I. the 
late King of Pruſſia, in the year 1700. It has for its 
objects the improvement of natural knowledge, and the 
belles lettres. The charter of this ſociety was amended 
in 1710, and by it the preſident is to be nominated by 


the king. The members are divided into four claſſes; 


1. for phyſic, medicine, and chemiſtry ; 2. for mathe- 
matics, aſtronomy, and mechanics; 3. for the Ger- 
man language, and the hiſtory of the country; 4. for 
oriental learning, particularly what relates to the pro- 
pagation of the goſpel among infidels. The great 

omoter of this foundation was the celebrated Mr. 


r 
Leibnitz 
Ruſſian ACADEMY was founded by Czar Peter the 


Great, at Peterſburg, upon the plan of the Academy 


of Sciences at Paris; beſides which, they take in the 
Ruſſian language. 1 5 

ACADEMY 1s alſo a term for ſchools and other ſe- 
minaries of learning among the Jews, where their rab- 
bins and doctors inſtructed their youth in the Hebrew 
language, and explained to them the Talmud, and the 
ſecrets of the Cabbala : Thoſe of Tiberias and Baby- 
lon have been the moſt noted. | 

ACADEMY is often uſed with us to denote a kind of 
collegiate ſchool, where youth are inſtructed in arts and 
ſciences. There is one at Portſmouth for teaching na- 
vigation, drawing, &c. another at Woolwich for for- 
tification, gunnery, Cc. | 

ACADEMY is likewiſe a name given to a riding- 
| ſchool, where young gentlemen are taught to ride the 
great horſe, &c. and the ground allotted for it is uſually 
called the Menage. | 

ACADEMY figure, a drawing of a naked man or 
woman, taken from the life, which is uſually done on 
Paper with red or black chalk, and ſometimes with paſ- 
tils or Crayons. | 

ACA JOU, the CAsHEW-NVUT-TREE, in botany, 
the name of a tree, comprehended by Linnæus among 
the anacardiums. Its flower conſiſts of one funnel- 
faſhioned leaf, divided into many ſegments at the 
edges : the piſtil, which is ſurrounded with a number 
of ſtamina, finally becomes a ſoft turbinated fruit, 
with a kidney-ſhaped capſule affixed to it, in which 
is contained a ſeed of the ſame ſhape. 

The Acajou is a native of Brafil, of the fruit of 
which the Indians make a kind of vinous intoxicating 
liquor. The kernel of the Caſhew-nut may be eaten, 
when roaſted, but its huſk is extremely acrimonious. 
En make uſe of the oil drawn from it, in dying 

ack. 

ACALYPHA, in botany, is ranked by Sir Hans 
Sloane with the nettles under the name of urtica minor 
7ners ſpicata. The calix of the male conſiſts of four 
leaves, and that of the female of two valves ; neither 
ot them have any corrolla ; the male has a cup- ſhaped 
neCtarium, and the female bears one {mooth ſeed. 

ACAMATOS, a ward uſed to expreſs the beſt 
ſhape of the human body. 

ACAMEEH, among ſome of the 
ſcoriæ of filver, as a 
radicale, 
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old chymiſts, the 
lo a ſuperfluity of the humidum 


ACANACEOUs plants, ſuch as are armed witli 
FIEKIES. 
i ACANGIS, i. e. ravagers or adventures in queſt of 
fortune; a name given by the Turks to their huſſars, 
who like ours, are light troops, fitter for ſkirmiſhing 
and pillaging, than to engage with regular troops in an 
action; they are generally ſent out in detachments to 
get intelligence, harraſs the enemy, attack convoys, 
and ravage the country. . 5 
ACANTHA, in botany, the prickle of any plant. 
Ac AN THA, in zoology, a name for the ſpine, or 
prickly fins of fiſhes. 
Ac AN THA, in anatomy, figmfies the protuber- 
ances of the back- bone, commonly called pinæ dorſi. 
ACANTHABOLUS, in furgery, an inſtrument 
for pulling thorns, or the like, out of the ſkin. 
ACAN THACEOUS, a term uſed by botanifts to 
ſignify all plants of the prickly kind. The word is 
formed from the Greek axavla, a thorn: | 
ACANTHINE, any thing reſembling or belong- 
ing to the herb acanthus. Acanthine garments, among 
the ancients, are ſaid to be made of the down of thiſ- 
tles; others think they were garments embroidered in 
imitation of the acanthus. | 
ACANTHOIDEsS, in botany, a ſynonime of the 
carlina, or carline-thiſtle. - '' 
ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS fhes, a term uſed 
by Lifizus and others, for thoſe fiſhes whoſe back- 
fins are hard, offeous, and prickly. 
ACAN THUS, in botany, the name of a genus of 
polyandrious plants, called in Engliſh bear's-breech. 
The flower of the Acanthus conſiſts of one leaf, 
the interior part of which is divided into three ſeg- 
ments, and the hinder part forms a kind of ring. The 
piſtil, which riſes from the cup, finally becomes an 
acorn-ſhaped fruit, containing a number of gibboſe 
ſeeds. See (plate III. fig. 2.) | = 
The Acanthus may be known when not in flower, 
by its beautiful leaves, which are ſo elegant as to be 
imitated on carvings. 
ACANTHUS is alſo the name by which Theophraſ- 
tus calls the acacia-tree. See ACACIA. 
ACANTHUS, in architecture, the elegant enrich- 
ments both of the corinthian and compoſite capitals. 
The Greek ſculptors imitated the leaves of the ſoft 
Acanthus, as the Goths did thoſe of the prickly kind. 
ACANUS, in botany, a ſynonime of the carduus 
caſabonæ of Linnæus. See CARDUus. 
ACAPAT LI, the American name of the pipet lon- 
[gum, or long pepper. | . 
ACAPNON, in botany, an obſolete name of the 
origanum or marjoram. See ORIGANUM. | 
ACARNA, a term uſed by Vaillant, for cynara- 
cephalous or artichoak-headed plants : and a name for 
the common thiſtle, by others. N 
ACARI. the name of inſects that breed under the 
ſKin. Ariſtotle calls the ſmall inſects that breed in wax 
by the ſame name. 1 5 
ACATALECTIC, ara, in ancient pro- 
ſody, an appellation given to ſuch verſes as have all 
their feet, in contradiſtinction to thoſe which want a 
fyllable to make up the laſt foot. 
ACATALEPSIA, acatalepſia a ſynonimous term 
with incomprehenſibility. The Pyrrhoniſts or ſceptics 
aſſerted an abſolute acatalepſia. | 
ACATASTATOS, with phyficians, fignifies the 
regular paroxyſms of a diſeaſe. 


ACATERY, a kind of check betwixt the clerks of 
the kitchen, and the purveyors of the king's houſhold. 
The officers of the Acatery conſiſt of a ſerjeant, two 
joint-clerks, and a yeoman of the ſalt ſtores. 

. ACATHISTUS, in church hiſtory, a hymn anci- 
ently ſung in the Greek church in honour of the Vir- 
gin; and was ſo called by reaſon the people ſtood all 
the time it was celebrating. 

\ ACATIUM, a kind of boat, very ſharp at the 
head, ufed by the ancients in military affairs. 

ACAULITS, in botany, ſignifies plants that have no 
caulis or ſtem. | 
ee ran in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts held in ho- 

| nor 


3'o 


nor of Acca Laurentia, nurſe to Romulus. They 
were otherwiſe called Laurentalia. | 

ACCEDAS ad curiam, in the Engliſh law, a writ 
lying where a man hath received, or fears falſe. judg- 
ment in a hundred-court, or court-baron. It is 
iſſued out of the Chancery, and directed to the ſheriff, 
but returnable in the King's-bench or Common-pleas. 
It lies alſo for juſtice delayed, and is ſaid to be a ſpecies 
of the writ Recordare. | | 

ACCELERATED motion, the word is compound- 
ed of ad, to, and celer, ſwift; and ſtands directly op- 

oſed to retardation, which denotes a diminution of 
velocity. The motion of falling bodies 1s an accelerat- 
ed mation and ſuppole the medium they fall through, 
1. e. the air, void of reſiſtance, the ſame motion may 
be alſo conſidered as uniformly accelerated. 

A body having once begun to deſcend through the 
impulſe of gravity, that ſtate is now, by Sir Iſaac 
Newton's firſt law, become as it were natural to it, in- 
ſomuch that, were it left to itſelf, it would for ever con- 
tinue to deſcend, even though the firſt cauſe of its de- 
ſcent ſhould ceaſe. But, beſides this determination to 
_ deſcend, impreſſed upon it by the firſt cauſe, which 
would be ſuffcient to continue the degree of motion 
already began to infinity, new impulſes are continually 
ſuperadded by the ſame cauſe, which continue to act 
upon the body already in motion, in the fame manner 
as if it had remained at reſt : there being then two 


cauſes of motion, acting both in the fame direction, it | 


neceſſarily follows, that the motion which they uni- 
tedly produce, muſt be more confiderable than what 
either could produce ſeparately; and, as long as the 
velocity is thus increafed, the ſame cauſe ſtill ſubſift- 
ing to increaſe it yet more, the deſcent mult of necethty 
be continually accelerated. | 

The ſpace run through by a moving body during a 
given time, and with a given velocity, may be confi- 
dered as a rectangle compounded of the time and the 
velocity. Suppoſe A (Plate I. fig. 5.) to be the heavy 


body which deſcends, AB the time of the deſcent, | 


which let be divided into a certain number of equal 
parts, denominated intervals or proportions of the 
given time, as AC, CE, EG, &c. Imagine the body 
to deſcend, during the time expreſſed by the firſt of 
the divifions AC, with a certain uniform velocity ari- 
| ſing from the degree of gravity acting on it, this velo- 
city will be repreſented by AD, and the ſpace run 
through, by the rectangle CAD. Now the action of 
gravity having produced in the firſt moment, the velo- 
city AD, in the body before at reſt; in the ſecond mo- 
ment it will produce the velocity CF, the double of 
the former; in the third moment, to the velocity 
CF will be added one degree more, by which means 
will be produced the velocity EH, triple that of the 
frſt, and ſo of the reſt: fo that during the whole 
time AB, the body will have acquired the velocity 
BK. After this, taking the diviſions of the line at 
pleaſure : for example, the diviſions AC, CE, &c. 
for the times; the ſpaces run through during thoſe 
times, will be as the areas or rectangles CD, EF, &c. 
So that the ſpace deſcribed by the moving body, during 
the whole time AB, will be equal to all the re&an- 
les; that is to fay, to the whole intended ſpace 
ACEGBKLHF D. | 
Thus it will happen if the increments of velocity be 
produced, as we may fay, all at once, at the end of 
certain portions of finite time; tor inſtance, at C, at 
E, &c. ſo that the degree of motion remains the fame 
to the inſtant that a new accelaration takes place. By 
imagining ſhorter diviſions of time, for example, but 
half ſo long as the former, the indentures of the figure 
will be proportionably more contracted, and it will 
approach near unto a triangle: and, if they be taken 
infinitely ſmall ; that is, if increments of the velocity 
be ſuppoſed to be acquired continually, and at each in- 
diviſible particle of time, which is really the cafe, the 
rectangles ſo ſucceſſively produced will form a true 
triangle, as ABE; (plate I. g. 6.) the whole time 
AR conſiſting of minute portions of times, Ar, Aa, 
Ag, &c. and the area of the trianale ABE, of all the 


. 5 „ — a 
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to the diviſions of the times, the area of the whole 
triangle, expreſſing the ſpace run through during the 
time AB: or the triangles ABE, Ar /F being ſimilar, 
their areas are to each other as the ſquare of their ho- 


ſpaces gone through, ate to each other as the ſquares of 
the times. 5 DN Se 
Whence alſo may be deduced this great law of acce- 


eration : That a body deſcending with an uniformly accele- 


rated motion, deſcribes in the whole time of its deſcent a 


ſeribe uniformly in the ſame time with the velocity it de- 
quired at the end of its full, For, as we have already 
ſhewn, the whole ſpace which the falling body has run 
through in the time AB, will be repreſented by the 
triangle ABE, and the ſpace that body would run 
through uniformly in the ſame time, with the velocity 
BE, will be repreſented by the rectangle ABEF. But 
it is well known that the triangle is exactly equal to 
half the rectangle: ſo that the ſpace run through, will 
be the half of that which the body would deſcribe uni- 
formly in the ſame time with the velocity acquired at 
the end of its fall. 


which would be uniformly deſcribed in half the time 


to that which has been actually run through by the 
falling body during the whole time AB. 
Secondly, If the falling body deſcribes any given 
ſpace, or length, in a given time, in twice that time it 
will deſcribe four times as much ; in thrice that time, 
nine times as much, &c. In a word, if the times are 
in proportion to each other, as the ſeries 1; 2, 3, 4, &. 
the ſpaces run through will be as the ſquares of theſe 
numbers; that is, as 1, 4, 9, 16, &c. that is, if a 
body deſcribes, for example, 16 feet in the firſt fecond 


will deſcribe four times 16 feet, nine times 16 feet in 
the three firſt ſeconds taken together, and ſo on. 

Thirdly, The ſpaces deſcribed by falling bodies, in 
a ſeries of equal inſtants, or intervals of time, will be 
as the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. that is, the body 
which has run through 16 feet in the firſt ſecond, 
will 1n the next ſecond run through 48 feet, in the 
third ſecond 80 feet, &. And, fince the velocities ac- 
quired in falling are as the times, the ſpaces will be 
Iikewiſe as the ſquares of the velocities, and the times, 
and the velocities, in the ſubduplicate ratios of the 
ſpaces. EI, 

The motion of an aſcending body, or of one that is 
impelled upwards, is diminiſhed or retarded by the fame 
principle of gravity, acting in a contrary direction, after 
the fame manner that a falling body is accelerated. 

A body projected upwards, aſcends until it has loſt 


time that the ſame body would have taken up in acquir- 
ing by falling, a velocity equal to that with which the 
falling body began to be projected upwards : and con- 
ſequently the heights to which bodies projected up- 
wards, with different velocittes, arrive, are to each 
other as the ſquare of thoſe velocities. 3 
ACCELERATED Motion of Bodies upon inclined Planes 
in mechanics. Let two equal bodies deſeend by the 


force of gravity, from the point A, (plate I. fig. 7.) the 


AC; when they are come to the points B, C, they will 
be got equally near to the earth's centre: therefore the 
forces with which they are impelled, as they are bath 
directed towards the earth's centre, will be equal. But 
the intenſities of equal forces, are reciprocally as the 
ſpaces gone through ; and therefore, here, the 1n- 


along the inclined plane, is to the intenſity by 
which it is impelled directly towards the centre 
of the earth, as A to B. Therefore, a body in- 
cumbent, on an inclined plane, loſes part of its gra- 
vity, and the weight required to ſuſtain it, is to the 
weight of the body, as AC the height of the plane, 
to AB the length of the ſame. As the force by which 


a body is made to deſcend along an inclined plane 
3 ariſes 


minute ſurfaces, or minute trapeziums, Which N 


mologous ſides AB, Af, &c. and conſequently the 


ſpace which is exatily the half of that which it would de- 


We may therefore conclude : Firſt, That the ſpace - 


AB, with the ultimately acquired velocity BE, is equal 


of its fall, in the two firſt ſeconds taken together, it 


all its motion, which it does in the ſame interval of 


one along the line AB, and the other along the line 


tenſity of the force, by which the body is unpelled 
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ACC 


ariſes from pravity, it is of the ſame nature with it, 
and therefore that force every moment, and in all parts 
of it, is equal; conſequently the motion of a body 
freely deſcending along an inclined plane, is analogous 
to that of a body freely falling; and what has been 
ſaid of the latter holds good here, and conſequently the 
motion is equally accelerated in equal times. 

The forces by which two bodies deſcend, one of 
which falls freely, and the other runs down an inclined 
plane, if they begin to fall at the {ame initant, are ever 
to one another in the ſame ratio as at the beginning 
of the fall; wherefore the effects of thoſe forces, that 
1 is, the ſpaces gone through in the ſame time, are in the 
ſame ratio, namely, that of the length of the plane to 
FH its perpendicular height. | — 

In the plane AB, the ſpace gone through by a body, 
whilſt another falls freely down the height of the plane 
AC, (plate 1. fig. 8.) is determined by drawing CG 
perpendicular to AB; for then the length of the plane 
AB, is to its height AC, as AC to AG. If a circle be 
deſcribed with the diameter AC, the point G will be 
in the periphery of the circle; becauſe an angle in a 
ſemicircle, as AGO, is always a right one ; and there- 


7 


* 


plane, will be always in the periphery of the ſaid circle. 
Whence it follows, that all the chords, as AG, are 
one through by bodies running down them, in the 
time that a falling body would freely deſcend through 
the diameter AC, are equal. Through the point C 
there can be no chord drawn, as HC, but a chord A 
may be parallel to it (that is, equally inclined) and 
equal ; therefore, in a ſemicircle, as AHC, whether a 
body falls freely along the diameter AC, or whether it 
falls along any chord as HC, it will in the ſame time 
arrive at the loweſt point C, of the ſemicircle. The 
time of the fall along the whole plane AB, may be 
compared with the time of the deſcent along the height 
AC; which, for that time, is equal to the time of the 
fall along AG, and fo the ſquares of thoſe times are to 


to AG; therefore the ſquares of the lines AB and AC, 

are to one another, as the times of the fall along AB 

and AG, or AC; that is, the times, in that caſe, are 
as the {paces go nehrough. 

In the lame caſe, the velocities at the end of the de- 
{cent are equal ; for, after equal times, when the bodies 
are at G and C, the velocities are in the ſame ratio as 
in the beginning of the fall, that is, as the forces by 
which the bodies are impelled, or as AC to AB. When 
the body deſcends from G to B, the velocity increaſes 
as the time ; and the velocity at G is to the velocity at B, 
as AB to AB; therefore the velocities at B. and C have 
the fame ratio to the velocity at G, and fo are equal. 
Hence it appears, that a body acquires the ſame velo- 
city in falling from a certain height, whether it falls di- 
zettly down, or along an inclined plane; and, ſince the 
angle of inclination cauſes no alteration, a body may run 
down ſeveral planes differently inclined, and even along 
a curve, which may be conſidered as made up of innu- 
merable planes differently inclined ; and the celerity ac- 
quired will always be the ſame when the height is equal. 
Upon this foundation the whole doctrine of pendulums 
15 ſuperſtructed. | 

ACCELERAT IONS of the motion of pendulums.— The 
motion of pendulous bodies is accelerated in their de- 
ſcent ; but in a leſs ratio than that of bodies falling per- 
pendicularly. See the laws thereof under PENDULUM. 

ACCELERATION of the motion of projectiles. See 
PROIECTILEs. | | 

ACCELERATION is alſo applied in the ancient aſtro- 
nomy, in reſpect of the fixed ſtars. This acceleration 

Was the difference between the revolution of the pri- 
mum mobile, and the ſolar revolution, which was three 


minutes and fifty-fix feconds according to computa- 
ON, 


ACCELERATOR, in anatomy, the name of two 
muſcles of the penis, 
or ſemen. See the article MusclLzEs. 

ACCENDENTES, a lower order of miniſters in 


"ms 
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fore a point, as G, taken in any inclination of the 


one another, as AB to AG: but AB is to AC, as AC 


ACC 


gladiators, whoſe office was to excite and animate 
combatants during the engagement. 5 
AcCCENsSI, among the ancient Romans, a kind of 
ſupernumerary ſoldiers, who ſerved to fill the places of 
thoſe who were killed or diſabled by their wounds. 

ACCENSI forenſes, among the Romans, an inferior 
order of officers, who attended the magiſtrates in the 
manner of our uſhers, ſerjeants, or tipſtaffs. They were 
thus called from accire, to ſend for. | 

ACCENSION, in chemiſtry, the action of ſetting 
a body on fire: thus the accenfion of tinder is effected 
by ſtriking fire with flint and ſteel. . 

ACCENT, or accenting, in reading or ſpeaking : 
when we raiſe the tone higher in ſounding any parti- 
cular word or ſyllable, that word or ſyllable is faid to 
be accented, or graced with an accent. In hexameters 
there is a capital accent in every line, eaſily diſtin- 


guiſhable from the reſt by a good ear. Thus, 


the 


Nec bene promeritis capithr, nec tangitur ira. 


Accents either in proſe or poetry have a double effect: 
They contribute to the melody, by giving it air and 
ſpirit ; they contribute not leſs to the ſenſe, by diſtin- 
guiſhing words of importance from others. Accenting 
18 _— confined to long ſyllables ; for a fhort ſylla- 
ble is not capable of an accent. Every word in an hex- 
ameter line that has a long ſyllable may be accented, 
unleſs the ſenſe interpoſe, which reje&s the accenting 
a word that makes no figure by its ſignification. But, 
notwithſtanding this circumſtance, there is conſtantly 
one accent 1n every line which makes a greater figure 
than any of the reſt. Thus, | 


Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda ſmil d, and all tbe whrid was gay. 


In order to facilitate the reading of dead languages, 
grammarians have adopted various characters for di- 
ſtinguiſhing the accents belonging to particular ſylla- 
bles ; ſuch as the acute, marked thus, (), the grave 
thus (and the circumflex thus (), or (), &c. The 
acute denotes that the voice is to be raiſed ; the grave, 
that it is to be lowered or flattened ; and the circum- 


flex, that the ſyllable is to be lengthened or dwelt + 


upon. | 
$499 ena in muſic, is a certain modulation .of 
ſounds to expreſs a paſhon, whether by the voice or 
inſtruments. See Music. | 
ACCENT ER, in muſic, one of the three fingers in 
a trio, viz. the perſon who fings the higheſt part. 
ACCEPTANCE, in a general ſenſe, implies the 
conſent of the perſon who accepts or receives. It 1s 
formed from the Latin acceptio, which is compounded 
of ab, from, and capio, to receive. | 
ACCEPTANCE, in commerce, is the ſubſcribing, 
ſigning, and making one's ſelf debtor for the ſum con- 
tained in a bill of exchange, or other obligation. 
ACCEPTANCE, 1n the church of Rome, is put for 
receiving the Pope's conſtitutions. 


ACCEPTATION, in grammar, is the fenſe or 


meaning wherein any word is taken. Moſt words in 
every language yet known, have ſeveral acceptations. 

ACCEPTILATION in the civil law, implies an 
acquittance given by a creditor to a debtor, without 
receiving any money. 


|  ACCENDONES, in Roman antiquity, a fort of 


* 


ACCEPTOR, or AccEPTER, the perſon who ac- 


cepts a bill of exchange, &c. 

ACCESS, from the Latin acceſſus, compounded of 
ad, to, and cedo, to ſucceed, and ſignifies the approach 
of one perſon or thing to another. It is alſo uted by 


which ſerve for ejecting the urine| 


| ACCESSARY, or AcekEssoRx, in law, a 
who is in any wiſe aiding in the commiſſion of ſome fe- 
lonious action. 

By ſtatute, he who counſels, abets, or conceals the 
committing of ſuch an action, or the perſon who has 
committed it, is deemed an acceſſary. Acceſſaries in 


phyficians for the beginning of a paroxiſm. | 
perſon 


the Romiſh church, whoſe office is to light and trim 
the candles. | 


| petty treaſon, murder, and felony, are not allowed their 
clergy. A wife may aſſiſt her huſband, without Wees. 
deeme 


F 
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ariſes from gravity, it is of the ſame nature with it, 
and therefore that force every moment, and in all parts 
of it, is equal; conſequently the motion of a body 
freely deſcending along an inclined plane, is analogous 
to that of a body freely falling; and what has been 
ſaid of the latter holds good here; and conſequently the 
motion is equally accelerated in equal times. 

The forces by which two bodies deſcend, one of 
which falls freely, and the other runs down an inclined 
plane, if they begin to fall at the fame inſtant, are ever 
to one another in the ſame ratio as at the beginning 
of the fall; wherefore the effects of thoſe forces, that 
is, the ſpaces gone through in the ſame time, are in the 
ſame ratio, namely, that of the length of the plane to 
its perpendicular height. | 101 e 

In the plane AB, the ſpace gone through by a body, 
whilſt another falls freely down the height of the plane 
AC, (plate I. fig. 8.) is determined by drawing CG 
perpendicular to AB ; for then the length of the plane 
AB, is to its height AC, as AC to AG. If a circle be 
deſcribed with the diameter AC, the point G will be 
in the periphery of the circle; becauſe an angle in a 
ſemicircle, as AGO, is always a right one ; and there- 
fore a point, as G, taken in any inclination of the 
plane, will be always in the periphery of the ſaid circle. 
W hence it follows, that all the chords, as AG, are 
gone through by bodies running down them, in the 
time that a falling body would freely deſcend through 
the diameter AC, are equal. Through the point C 
there can be no chord drawn, as HC, but a chord A g 
may be parallel to it (that is, equally inclined) and 
equal ; therefore, in a ſemicircle, as AHC, whether a 
body falls freely along the diameter AC, or whether it 
falls along any chord as HC, it will in the fame time 
arrive at the loweſt point C, of the ſemicircle. The 
time of the fall along the whole plane AB, may be 
compared with the time of the deſcent along the height 
AC; which, for that time, is equal to the time of the 
fall along AG, and fo the ſquares of thoſe times are to 
one another, as AB to AG: but AB is to AC, as AC 
to AG; therefore the ſquares of the lines AB and AC, 
are to one another, as the times of the fall along AB 
and AG, or AC; that is, the times, in that caſe, are 
as the {paces go nehrough. | | 
In the ſame caſe, the velocities at the end of the de- 
{cent are equal ; for, after equal times, when the bodies 
are at G and C, the velocities are in the fafne ratio as 
in the beginning of the fall, that is, as the forces by 
which the bodies are impelled, or as AC to AB. When 
the body deſcends from G to B, the velocity increaſes 
as the time; and the velocity at G is to the velocity at B, 
as AB to AB; therefore the velocities at B and C have 
the ſame ratio to the velocity at G, and ſo are equal. 
Hence it appears, that a body acquires the ſame velo- 
city in falling from a certain height, whether it falls di- 
xectly down, or along an inclined plane; and, ſince the 
angle of inclination cauſes no alteration, a body may run 
down ſeveral plangg differently inclined, and even along 
a curve, which may be conſidered as made up of innu- 
merable planes differently inclined ; and the celerity ac- 
quired will always be the ſame when the height is equal. 
Upon this foundation the whole doctrine of pendulums 
is ſuperſtructed. 

ACCELERATIONS of the motion of pendulums.— The 
motion of pendulous bodies is accelerated in their de- 
ſcent ; but in a leſs ratio than that of bodies falling per- 


pendicularly. See the laws thereof under PENDULUM. receiving any money. | 


ACCELERATION of the motion of projectiles. See 
PRoJrcTILEs. ; 
ACCELERATION is alſo applied in the ancient aſtro- 


nomy, in reſpec of the fixed ftars. This acceleration } ad, to, and cedo, to ſucceed, and ſignifies the approach 
was the difference between the revolution of the pri- of one perſon or thing to another. It is alſo uted by 


mum motile, and the ſolar revolution, which was three 


minutes and fifty-ſix ſeconds according to computa- 
ON, | 85 


ACCELERATOR, in anatomy, the name of two] lonious action. 


muſcles of the penis, which ſerve for ejecting the urine 
or ſemen. See the article MuscLEs. | 
ACCENDENTES, a lower order of minifters in | 


— 
* 


ACCENDONES, in Roman antiquity, a ſort of 

gladiators, whoſe office was to excite and animate the 

combatants during the engagement. 5 
ACCENSI, among the ancient Romans, a kind of 

ſupernumerary ſoldiers, who ſerved to fill the places of 

thoſe who were killed or diſabled by their wounds. 
ACCENS1 forenſes, among the Romans, an inferior 

order of officers, who attended the magiſtrates in the 

manner of our uſhers, ſerjeants, or tipſtaffs. They were 

thus called from accire, to ſend for. | 
ACCENSION, in chemiſtry, the action of ſetting 

a body on fire: thus the accenfion of tinder is effected 

by ſtriking fire with flint and ſteel. + 9 
ACCENT, or accenting, in reading or ſpeaking: 

when we raiſe the tone higher in ſounding any parti- . , 

cular word or ſyllable, that word or ſyllable is ſaid to 

be accented, or graced with an accent. In hexameters 

there is a capital accent in every line, eaſily diſtin- 


guiſhable from the reſt by a good ear. Thus, 


Nec bene romeritis capitür, nec tangitur ira. 


Accents either in proſe or poetry have a double effect: 
They contribute to the melody, by giving it air and 
ſpirit; they contribute not leſs to the ſenſe, by diſtin- 
guiſhing words of importance from others. Accenting 
is entirely confined to long ſyllables; for a ſhort ſylla- 
ble is not capable of an accent. Every word in an hex- 
ameter line that has a long ſyllable may be accented, 
unleſs the ſenſe interpoſe, which rejects the accenting 
a word that makes no figure by its ſignification. But, 
notwithſtanding this circumſtance, there is conſtantly 
one accent in every line which makes a greater figure 
than any of the reſt. Thus, | 


Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda ſmil'd, and all the wWhrld was gay. 


In order to facilitate the reading of dead languages, 
grammarians have adopted various characters for di- 
ftinguithing the accents belonging to particular ſylla- f 
bles ; ſuch as the acute, marked thus, (), the grave 9 
thus (and the circumflex thus (), or (), &c. The 8 i 
acute denotes that the voice is to be raiſed ; the grave, | 1 
that it is to be lowered or flattened ; and the circum- 
flex, that the ſyllable 1s to be lengthened or dwelt 
upon. | | 
oe, in muſic, is a certain modulation .of 
ſounds to expreſs a paſhon, whether by the voice or 
inſtruments. See Moste. | 

ACCEN TER, in muſic, one of the three. ſingers in 
a trio, viz. the perſon who ſings the higheſt part. 
ACCEPTANCE, in a general ſenſe, implies the 
conſent of the perſon who accepts or receives. It 1s 
formed from the Latin acceptio, which is compounded 
of ab, from, and capio, to receive. 

ACCEPTANCE, in commerce, is the ſubſcribing, 
ſigning, and making one's ſelf debtor for the ſum con- 
tained in a bill of exchange, or other obligation. 

AccEPTANCE, in the church of Rome, is put for 
receiving the Pope's conſtitutions. 

ACCEPTAT ION, in grammar, is the fenſe or 
meaning wherein any word is taken. Moſt words in 
every language yet known, have ſeveral acceptations. 

_ ACCEPTILATION in the civil law, implies an 
acquittance given by a creditor to a debtor, without 


ACCEPTOR, or Acc ETER, the perſon who ac- . 
cepts a bill of exchange, &c. 
ACCESS, from the Latin acceſſus, compounded of 


phyficians for the beginning of a paroxiſm. | 
ACCESSARY, or AceEssoRx, in law, a perſon 
who is in any wiſe aiding in the commiſſion of ſome fe- 


By ſtatute, he who counſels, abets, or conceals the a 
committing of ſuch an action, or the perſon who has 
committed it, is deemed an acceſſary. Acceſſaries in 


the Romiſh church, whoſe office is to light and trim | 
the candles. ES | 


petty treaſon, murder, and felony, are not allowed their 
clergy. A wife may aſſiſt her huſband, without being 
| | | decmed 


A1 


deemed acceſſary to his crime ; but not ⸗ airs; 
vant aſſiſting his maſter to eſcape, 15 reckoned an acceſ- 
fary ; alſo furniſhing others with weapons, or lending 
them money, c. will make perſons acceſſaries. Per- 
ſons buying or receiving ſtolen goods, knowing them 
to be ſuch, are deemed accellaries to the felony. Alto 
if the owner of ſtolen goods, after complaint made to a 


juſtice, take back his goods, and conſent to the eſcape | 


of the felon, he becomes acceſſary after the fact. 


AccEs$ORY, a name given to a particular nerve by 


Dr. Willis. It belongs to the eighth pair, and ariſeth 
by ſeveral filaments from both ſides of the medulla pi 
nalis of the neck. 

ACCESSIBLE, ſomething that may be come at, or 
approached to: thus, we ſay, ſuch a place is only ac- 
ceſſible on one fide, &c. With a quadrant you may 
take the admeaſurement of all heights and diſtances. 

ACCESSION, a term of various import : thus, 
among civilians, it is uſed for the property acquired in 
ſuch things as are connected with, or appendages of 
other things: among phyficians, it ſignifies the ſame 
with what! is more uſually called paroxiſm : among po- 
liticians, it is uſed for a prince's agreeing to, and be- 
coming a party in a treaty before concluded between 
other potentates : again, it more particularly denotes a 
prince's coming to the throne by the death of the pre- 
ceding king; and laſtly, it is uſed by Romaniſts for a pe- 
culiar way of electing a pope; which is, when one can- 
didate has got two thirds of the votes, the reſt are in- 
rolled by acceſſion. 

ACCESSIT, a term uſed in ſome colleges abroad, 
with regard to the diſtribution of prizes to. ſcholars 
who are the next in merit to thoſe who have e 
the prizes. 

ACCIB, a name given by ſome authors to lead. 

ACCIDENCE, a name given to a ſmall book, con- 
taining the rudiments of the Latin tongue. 

ACCIDENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes any caſual | 
event. 

ACCIDENT, among logicians, is uſed im a three- 
fold ſenſe. 1. Whatever does not eſſentially belong to 
a thing, as the cloaths a man wears, or the money in 
his pocket. 2. Such properties in any ſubjects as are 
not eſſential to it; thus whiteneſs in paper is an acci- 
dental quality. 3. In oppoſition to ſubſtance, all qua- 
lities whatever are called accidents, as ſweetneſs, ſoft- 
neſs, &c. 

Abſolute Acc Dο EN, in the Romiſh church, an ac- 
cident which may poſſibly ſubſiſt, at leaſt miraculouſly, 
without a ſubject, which is unintelligible jargon. 

AccipENT, in heraldry, an additional note or 
mark in a coat of arms, which may be either omitted 
or retained, without altering the eſſence of the armour. 

AccipEx T, among phyſicians, is ſometimes uſed 
tor what is more uſually called ſymptom. 

ACCIDENTAL, in a general ſenſe, an appellation 
given to fuch things as happen by accident. 

ACCIDENTAL point, in perſpective, that point in 
the horizontal line, where all lines parallel among them- 
ſelves meet the perſpective plane. 

ACCIDENTAL dignities and debiliizes, in aſtrology, 
certain caſual diſpoſitions of the planets, whereby they 
are ſuppoſed to be either ſtrengthened or weakened. 

ACCIDENTS, in aſtrology, denote the moſt re- 
markable occurrences in the courſe of a man's life: 
ſuch are, a remarkable inſtance of good fortune, a fignal 
deliverance, a great ſickneſs. Sc. | 

ACCIPITER, in ornithology, the name of a ge- 
nus of birds, whoſe diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic is a 
crooked or hooked bill. This genus is ſubdivided into 
three claſſes, the parrot, the owl, and the hawk kinds. 
Among the Romans, the term accipiter ſignified a 
hawk, and which, from its being very carnivorous, they 
conſidered as a bird of bad omen. 


Odimus accipitrem, quia" ſemper vvit in armis. Ov1D. 


Pliny, however, tells us, that in ſome caſes, parti- 
cularly in marriage, it was eſteemed a bird of good 
omen; becaule it never eats the hearts of other V 1 
intimating thereby, that no differences, in a married 
ate, ought to reach the heart. 


* 1 
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The accipiter was worſhipped as a divinity by the iri- 
habitants 8 Tentyra, an ifland in the Nile, being con- 
ſidered by them as the image of the ſun; and hence we 
find that luminary repreſented in enen under 
the figure of a hawk. 

ACI SSMUS, in antiquity; implies a feigned refuſal 
of what a perſon earneſtly deſires. 

Acis8Mus, in rhetoric, is a ſpecies of irony. Ses 
IRONY. 

ACCLAMATION, a token. of joy or applauſe, 
whereby the public teſtify their eſteem and approbation. 

The word is Latin, acclamatio, and compounded of 
ad, to, or at, and clamo, to ſhout, or cry aloud. 

The forms of acclamation, among the ancients, 
were different among different nations. The He rews 
uſed to cry Hojannah, and the Greeks ayaby Tvyn, | 
fortune. Herodotus mentions ſome magiſtr#tes at 
Athens who were elected by acclamation, though it 
was not indicated by ſhouts, but by holding up of 
hands. The Barbarians teſtified their approbation by a 
confuſed noiſe or claſhing of their arms. Among the 
Romans there were three different kinds of acclamation, 
that of the people, that of the ſenate, and that of the 
aſſemblies of the learned. 

The acclamations of the people were ſhewn at the 
public entries of emperors and generals; at the ſhews 
given by the magiſtrates; and at the triumphs of con- 
querors. Theſe acclamations were originally nothing 
more than the confuſed ſhouts of the multitude tran- 
ſported with joy; the ſimple undiſguiſed expreſſions of 
public approbation. But, under the emperors, this im- 
petuous motion, to which the people abandoned them- 
{elves as it were by enthuſiaſm, became an art, and a 
ſtudied harmony; a muſician ſet the tune, and the 
people giving two chears, alternately repeated the form 
of the acclamation. The moſt common forms were fe- 
liciter, longiorem vitam, annos felices: thoſe of triumph 
were verſes im praiſe. of the conqueror, the ſoldiers and 
people crying out at certain intervals, 7 triumphe. 

The acclamations of the ſenate, though more ſerious, 


had the ſame end, that of honouring, and often flatter- 


ing, the prince. The forms generally uſed to teſtify 
their approbation of his propoſitions, were, omnes, omnes, 


æquum eſt, juſtum eff. 
It was cuſtomary for men of letters to recite their 


compoſitions in the Capitol, or ſome temple, before a 


numerous aſſembly; ; and the acclamations were there 
given nearly in the ſame manner as at the public ſhews. 

ACCLIVIS, in anatomy, is the name by which 
ſome writers call the obliquus aſcendens. 

ACCLIVITY, the riſe or aſcent of a hill, in op- 
poſition to the declivity or deſcent of it. It is uſed for 
the talus of a rampart by ſome writers in fortification. 

ACCLOYED, m farriery, ſignifies pricked. Thus. 
a horle's foot pricked in ſhoeing, is ſaid to be accloyed. 

ACCOLA, among the Romans, ſignified that a 
perſon hved near ſome place. 

ACCOLADE, in antiquity, one of the forms of 
conferring knighthood, in which the prince laid his 
arms about the neck of the young knight, embraced 
him, and, ſome ſay, gave him a blow on the check, 
neck, or ſhoulder, in imitation of the form of manu- 
miffion among the Romans. | 

ACCOLEE, ſometimes ſynonymous with 1275 | 
LADE, Which "oa It is alfo uſed in divers ſenſes in 
heraldry : ſometimes it is applied to two things joined; 
at other times, to animals with crowns, or collars about 
their necks, as the hon in the Ogilvys' arms; and 
laſtly to kews, battons, maces, fwords, &c. placed 
ſaltier-wiſe behind the ſhield. 

ACCOMMODATION, making two or more 
things agree with one another. Among divines, it is 
applying what 1s originally ſaid of one perſon, or 
thing, to another: thus the words of Iſaiah to the 
fews of his time, are, by our Saviour, accommodated. 


to his contemporaries, and by St. Paul to his. In law, 


it ſignifies the amicable iſſue of a debate, which is ef- 
tected ſometimes by mediation of friends, ſometimes 
by ſubmiſſion, and ſometimes by a diviſion of the ſub- 


jet in debate. 


AccOMMODATION, or AccoMMODATING, in 
geometry, 


— 


A ICICK. 


geometry, is the fitting a line or figure into a circle, | 


&c. agrecably to the conditions of the problem. 
 ACCOMPANY MENT, in muſic, is nſed for the 
inſtruments which accompany a voice, to make the 
E 008, core Af, 99 Oo by 
Among the moderns, the accompanyment frequently 
plays a different part or melody, from the ſong it ac- 
companies:; but authors are not agreed, whether or 
no it was ſo among the ancients. ' ed" 
AccoMPANYMENT, in heraldry, denotes any 
thing added to a ſhield: by way of ornament, as the 
belt, mantling, ſupporters, &c. See ACCESSARY. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT), is compounded of ad, 
and complio, to finiſh, or fulfil, and implies, in a ge- 
neral ſenſe; the entire execution or fulfilling of any 
thing. The accompliſhment or completion of the pro- 
hecies of the Old Teſtament, in the perſon of our 
Ot rly ſhews that he was the Meſſiah. The 
accompliſhment of a prophecy may be done two ways, 
either directly, or by accommodation: for one and 
the ſame prophecy may have ſeveral accompliſhments 
at different times: as, for inſtance, that of our Savi- 
our, touching the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which 
muſt have a ſecond accompliſhment in the times which 
ſhall immediately precede the laſt judgment. 
AccoMPLISHMENT, is alſo uſed for any mental 
or perſonal endowment. ' + 
ACCOMPTANT. See AccounTANT:. . 
ACCORD, in mufick. See CoNcoRD. | 
Acco, in law, an accommodation between par- 
ties at variance, by means of an offer made by the one, 
and accepted by the other. | 217 
- AccoRD, in painting, is the harmony that reigns: 
among the lights and ſhades of a picture. | 
ACCORNE D, in heraldry : when any figure of an 
animal, in an eſcucheon, has horns of a different co- 
lour from thoſe of the real animal, then it is ſaid to be 
accor ned. | Te Ae | | 
ACCOUNT, or Accoupr, in a general ſenſe, a 
computation or reckoning of any thing by numbers. 
Collectively, it is uſed to expreſs the books which mer- 
chants, traders, bankers, &c. uſe for recording their 
tranſactions in buſineſs. See Book-KEEPING., 
AccounT in company, is an account betwixt part- 
ners relating to the tranſactions of their joint concern. 
See BOOK-KEEPING- 1 
Acco ud of ſales, is an account given by one mer- 
chant to another, or by a factor to his principal, of 
the diſpoſal, charges, commiſſion, and nett proceeds of 
certain merchandiſes ſent for the proper or company 
account of him that conſigned them to ſuch factor or 
vender. See Book-KEEPtNG. Ry 
ACCOUNT current, —of goods. See BOOK-KEEPING. 
AccounT in bank, a fund which it is common for 
merchants or others to furniſh themſelves with in the 
caſh of a bank, to be in readineſs for the payment of 
bills of exchange, purchaſes, &c. —— 
Auditing an Acco ur, is the examining and paſſing 
an account by an officer appointed for the purpoſe. 
See AUDITOR. 
Chamber of AccounTs, in the French polity, is a 
lovereign- court of great antiquity, which takes cogni- 
Zance of, and regiſters the accounts of the King's reve- 
nue. It is nearly the ſame with the Engliſh Court of 
Excurques; which ſe. | 
AccounT in the Remembrancer”s office, in the exche- 
quer, is the ſtate of any branch of the king's revenue; 
as the account of the mint, of the wardrobe, of the 
army, navy, &c. 8 . 
ACCOUNT, in law, the action that lies againſt a per- 
ſon who is accountable by office to another, but re- 
fuſes to render account. „ 
Acco ux, is alſo taken ſometimes, in a particular 
ſenſe, for the computation of time; as we ſay, The 
Julian account, the Gregorian account, &c. in which 
ſenſe it is equivalent to ſhle. 
Acco ux is alſo uſed in ſundry mercantile forms of 
_ Expreſſion for advantage, hazard, loſs, cc. 
. ACCOUNTABLE, a term uſed to denote a per- 
on s being liable to render an account for any thing. 
Vol. I. No. 2. 177 45 „ 


— 


ACCOUNTANT, or Aceo My AN, in its moſt 


In a more reſtricted ſenſe, it is applied to a perſon, or 
officer, appointed to keep the accounts of a publick com- 


the Bank, the Exciſe, &c. 


balancing accounts: See BOOK-KEEPING. _ 
 ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL, a new officer in 
the court of Chancery, who by act of parliament is 
eee receive all moneys lodged in court inſtead 
of the maſters, and, for the ſake of being more ſecure, 
to convey the ſame to the bank of England. 


merchant, or trading-company, for tranſacting their 
yFouchers, Nee, 


furniture of a ſoldier, knight, or gentleman. 
ACCRETION, in phyſies, the increaſe, or growth 
of an organical body, by the acceſſion of new parts. 


quired in a vague or unoccupied thing, by its adhering 


ſurvivor. 
ing hooked with another. A | 
ACCROCHING, in old law-books, is incroach- 
ing upon, or uſurping another man's right. 
ACCRUE, in law, any thing that is connected to 
another as an appendage. 


the Greeks and Romans at table. The body was ex- 
tended, and the head reſting on a pillow, or on the 
n | 


The Romans at their wk made uſe of a low round 


in proportion to the number of gueſts ; and hence it 
was called biclinium, or triclinium. T heſe were covered 
with a ſort of bed-cloaths, and furnithed with- quil s 
and pillows for leaning on: The gueſts reclined on 
the left ſide, the firſt at the head of the bed, with his 
feet behind the back of the ſecond, &c. Before they 
came to table, they changed their cloaths, for what 
they called the cenatoria veſles, the dining garment, 
and pulled off their ſhoes to keep the couch cleen. 

ACCUBITOR, an ancient officer of the emperors 
of Conſtantinople, whoſe buſineſs was to lie near the 


chamber, and had the cubicularius and procubiter under 
him. 
_ ACCURSED, denotes ſomething that lies under a 
curſe, or is deteſtable. It is likewiſe uſed for an ex- 
communicated perſon. _ £0 
ACCUSATION, in law, the charging any perſon 
With a criminal action, either in one's own name, or 
that of the publick. | | 
ACCUMULATION, in the common acceptation, 
ſignifies the amaſſing or heaping up things together. 
Among lawyers it is uſed in ſpeakingof the concur- 
rence bf. ſeveral titles to the ſame thing, or of ſeveral 
circumſtances to the ſame proof. 23 
ACCUSATIVE, in the Latin grammar, is the 
fourth caſe of nouns, and ſignifies the relation of the 
noun on which the action implied in the verb termi- 
nates; and hence, in ſuch languages as have caſes, 
theſe nouns have a particular termination called accu- 
ſative: as Auguſtus vicit Antonium, Auguſtus vanquiſhed 
Antony. Here Antonium is the noun, on which the 
action implied in the verb vicit terminates ; and there- 
fore muſt have the accuſative termination. - Ovid, 
ſpeaking of the palace of the fun, ſays, Materiem ſuper - 


materiem has the accuſative termination; becauſe it 


[determines the action of the verb ſuperabat. 


In the Engliſh language there are no caſes, except 


che genitive, the relation of the noun being ſthewn by 
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extenſive meaning, ſignifies a perſon {killed in accounts. 


pany, or office, as the South- ſea, the India company, 


ACCOUNTANT SHIP, the art of keeping and 


ACCOUNTING HOUSE, counting-houſe, or 
compting-houſe, is a houſe, or office, ſet apart by a 


buſineſs, as well as keeping their books, accounts, 


ACCOUTREMENT, an old term, applied to the 


AccRET ION, in civil law, ſignifies the property ac- 


to or following another already occupied; thus, if a le- 
gacy be left to two perſons, and if one dies before the 
teſtator, by right wa, accretion, the legacy devolves to the 


ACCROCHE, in heraldry, ſignifies a thing's be- 


'. ACCUBATION, in antiquity, the poſture uſed by | 


table, arourid which two or three couches were placed 


emperor. He was the head of the youths of the bed= 


abat opus. The work ſurpaſſed the materials. Here 
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ACT 


the afliſtance of prepoſitions, as of; to, from, &c. By 

this means we are not embarraſſed with the trouble and 

difficulties attending other languages. "Sh | 
 ACEPHALI, or AcEPHALIT x, & name given 


in church hiſtory to ſeveral ſects that were deſtitute of | 


any head or leader; as alſo to ſuch biſhops as were ex- 
empted from the juriſdiction of a patriarch. | 
ACER, in botany, the maple or ſycamore tree, a 
genus of the pologamia dizcia claſs. There are only 
two ſpecies of the Acer which are reckoned natives of 
England, viz. the pſeudo-platanus, and the campeſtre. 
ACERIA, in antiquity, a kind of altar erected near 
the bed of a perſon defund. It was much uſed among 
the Romans; and, till the time of the burial, the 
friends and familiars daily burnt incenſe on it. 
ACETABULUM, in antiquity, a little vaſe or cup 
uſed at table to ſerve up ſauces or ſeaſoning. It alſo 
denotes a Roman meaſure, both for liquid and dry 
things, equal to a cyathns and a half. Ns 
ACETABULUM, in anatomy, a cavity in any bone 
for receiving the protuberant head of another, and 
thereby forming that ſpecies of articulation called enar- 
throſis. | | 
 AcETABULUM, in botany, a ſpecies of the peziza, 
or cup-peziza, a fungus belonging to the cryptogamia 
fungi of Linnzus. It is acetabulum from the reſem- 
blance its leaves bear to a cup. TENT 
ACETOSA, in botany, a ſynonyme of the rumex, 
or ſorrel. | ; 
ACETOSE, or AcxTovs, a name given to ſuch 
ſubſtances as are ſour, or partake of the nature of vi- 
negar. 


ACE TUM, vinegar, the vegetable acid of the che- 


miſts. | _ 
 ACHATES, the agate in natural hiſtory. See 


AGATE. | 

ACHERNER, 1s in the ſouthern extremity of the 
conſtellation Eridanus, and 1s a ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude. | | 

ACHILLEID, or AcnuiLLEis, a celebrated poem 
of Statins, in which that author propoſed to deliver the 
whole life and atchievements of Achilles ; but has only 
treated of the infancy and education of his hero, being 
prevented by death from proceeding any further. 

Tendo ACHILLES, in anatomy, is the tendon form- 
ed by the tails of ſeveral muſcles, and inſerted into the 
os calcis. It is ſaid Achilles was fatally wounded in 
that part, before the walls of Troy, and that it took 
its name from that circumſtance. 82 55 

ACH OR, in phyſic, is a ſpecies of the herpes, and 
appears with a cruſted ſcab formed by a humour ſome- 
what viſcid, and reſembling ichor, whence the ſore it- 
ſelf is called achor. It is occaſioned by a ſalt ſharp 
ſerum oozing through the ſkin. _ 

ACHRONICAL, in aſtronomy. See Acrony- 
CAL. 

ACID, a general name for every thing that affects 
the organs of taſte with a pungent ſourneſs. 

This property of bodies is generally attributed to a 

articular claſs of falts, called acid falts; ſuppoſed to 

be ſolid ſpiculæ, ſharp-pointed at both ends. Their 
ſolidity is inferred from their diffolving the hardeſt 
bodies, their ſharpneſs from their pungeney on the 
tongue: and their being pointed at both ends, from 
their penetrating the hardeſt ſubſtances with eaſe. 

The great characteriſtic of acid bodies, is, that they, 
make a violent efferveſcence when mixed with alkaline 
ſubſtances, and turn a blue tinfture of violets red; 
whereas alkaline ſubſtances, mixed with the ſame 


tincture, turn it green. — — | 
The principal acids are vinegar and its ſpirits; the 


juices of lemons, oranges, forrel, citrons, &c. alfo the | 


ſpirits of nitre, alum, vitriol, ſulphur, and ſea- ſalt. 
Acip men/iruums. Vegetable acids will intimately 
diſſolve many vegetable, mineral, and even metallic 
bodies : thus, horn, bone, ſhell, and the fleſh of ani- 

mals, are thereby reduced into a tranſparent liquor. 
They likewiſe act upon all the metals, except gold, 
filver, and quick-filver. Foſſile acids are ſtill more 
owerful, diſſolving the hardeſt and pureſt metals, 
which the vegetable ones will not touch : thele are fo 
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ſtrong, as generally to deſtroy or prove poiſonous ta 
Ph > | rn if nitre be. ih with an equal 
quantity of colcothar of vitriol, or burnt alum and 
then diſtilled in a ſtrong fire, it will afford a good ſpirit 
of nitre, called by the refiners aqua fortis, which diſ- 


Spirit of ſea-falt is a folvent for gold, which no other 
acid in nature will touch. See Adu A-FTORTIS and 
AQUA=REGIA- . ee n e on 

hemiſts obſerve, that the ſtrongeſt acid men- 
ſtruum, by diſſolving its proper ſubject, is changed 
into an inſipid, unactive matter, no longer retaining 


the diſſolving power it had before. Hence, it is not 


improbable, that theſe acids are generated and deſtroy- 
ed: for no ſpirit of nitre hath ever been found native, 
but is always produced from nitre already formed. 
Therefore theſe acids in diſſolving bodies, conerete 
therewith, and are changed into new ſubſtances. 5 
General Properties of Ac DS. All acids agree, 1. In 
uniting with alkaline ſubſtances, making efferveſcences 
with them, and producing new kinds of ſalts. 2. They 
alſo agree, in combining with chalk, coral, crabs- eyes, 
pearl, ſhells, horn, bone, quick- lime, iron; copper, Sc. 
all which are diſſolved quick | 
Now theſe ſolutions, except the metallic ones, loſe all 
the acrimony of the diſſolving acid: thus, for inſtance, 
if ſpirit of nitre be perfectly ſaturated with crabs-eyes, 
this folution will prove a lympid, and almoſt infipid 
liquor; and when diluted with fair water filtered and 
kept for ſome time 1n a gentle heat, it might paſs for 
pure water; but upon adding fixed alkali thereto, the 
crabs-eyes before diſſolved will ſoon fall to the bottom, 
and ſhew that the ſolution was not pure water. Hence, 
therefore, we may eafily be impoſed upon in the judg- 
ment we form of water by taking that for pure element, 
which contains numerous diſſolved and diſſolving par- 
ticles. 3. Acids alſo agree in not only conereting with 
the ſubjects they diſſolve, but likewiſe in thereby lofing 
their diſſolving power. 4. It is alſo a property of all 
acids, to change the colour of vegetable juices into 
red, as we ſee in the juice of violets, roſes, turnſol, 
Gr. F. They all agree likewiſe in this, that they do 
not ſo much change the bodies they diſſolve, as they 
are changed by them. 6. All acids may be diluted with 
water, and united with fpirits and oils ; thus, ſpirit of 
nitre unites with alcohol, though not without conceiy- 
ing great heat, diſcharging red fumes, and making a 
ſtrong and almoſt fiery efferveſcence. The fame fpirit 
of nitre, upon uniting with oils, generally raiſes a vio- 
lent heat, and ſometimes a motion productive of fire 
and flame. By mixing acids with os, a bituminous, 


pitchy, or ſulphureous matter is commonly produced. 


Their differences, Acids differ conſiderably from one 
another. 1. In regard to ſtrength, or the quantity of 
true acid with reſpect to the water they contain: thus, 


| according to Homberg, an ounce of the beſt vinegar 


holds but 18 grains of true acid, the reſt being water; 
an ounce of ſpirit of falt, 53 grains of true acid; an 
ounce of fpirit of nitre, two drams and 23 grains of 
true acid ; and an ounce of oil of vitriol, four drams 
and 65 grains. 2. In regard to their ſolvent power. 
Thus, ſpirit of nitre ſcarce touches gold, with a boil- 
ing heat, or at moſt renders it black ; but prefently 
diſſolves filver ; whilſt agua regia has the contrary effect. 
3. In being differently affected by the bodies they dif- 
folve : thus ſpirit of vinegar, by diſſolving lead, be- 
comes thick and unctuous; which is not the caſe with 
ſpirit of nitre. 4. One and the fame acid is variouſly 


vinegar may be recovered after diſſolving lead, but is 
irretrievably loft by diffolving iron. 3 

Inflammability and exploſive power of Actns. Not 
only are pure acids readily ſet on fire, and even their 
minute particles difperſed in the interſtices of other bo- 
dies; but, what is more remarkable, if the acid ſpirit 


of nitre be mixed with an equal quantity of any of the 


aromatic oils, as that of cloves, faſſafras, turpentine, 

Sc. it inſtantly burſts into a lucid flame with an exeef- 

five ebullition and explofion. 1 
Acrps, in medicine. Not long ago, it was uſual 


among phyſicians to explain the nature” of diſeaſes by 
| | the 


ſolves filver into extremely bitter, and cauſtic cryſtals. | 


er or {lower by every acid. 


changed by acting upon different bodies: thus ſpirit of 
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the doctrine of acids and alkaſies; à cuſtom which, 
however fallen into diſrepute, is ſtill followed by ſome, 


and that with reaſon in regard to ſome particular diſ- 


orders. Thus, the heart-burn, chloroſis, and other 
ſtomachic diſorders may be accounted for from a pre- 
vailing acid humour, which is corrected by an animal 
diet, and the uſe of ſuch vegetables as contain an aro- 
matic oil. Abſorbents, volatile ſalts, and broths, pre- 
pared from the fleſh of young healthy animals, are 
likewiſe recommende. | | 

Acirs, in the materia medica, denote ſuch medi- 
eines as are poſſeſſed of an acid quality; ſuch are vine- 
gar, fpiritet vitro G. 20s apt 

Theſe being powerfal antiſeptics, are eſteemed good' 
in all putrid and malignant diſeaſes, and by their cool- 
ing virtue are no leſs efficacious in inflammatory and 
feveriſh caſes. © However, great care ought to be taken 
not to adminiſter them in fuch large quantities, as to 
corrode the bowels, or coagulate the blood. | 
- Acids are alſo commended in che plague, and as 
ſtyptics. n 
morrhages, but being 3 u 
iron, eorrects the putrefaction of the air. 14 

ACIDIT V, that quality which renders bodies acid. 


I 
| 
5 


pon a red-ho 


ACIDULA, a name given to thoſe mineral waters 


which are ſuppoſed to be impregnated with ſome acid; 
an opinion which later obſervations have proved to be 
deſtitute of foundation. It is however ſtill uſed as an 
appellation of cold mineral waters, to diſtinguiſh them 
from thoſe that are hot. en ee DIET IO 
Ihe word is a diminutive of acidus, which is formed 
from the Greek dun, a point or edge. | 
__ ACIDUL ATED, a name given to mediei 
have an acid in their compoſition. - 

ACINI, in botany, an appellation applied to grapes 
or berries growing in clufters, to diſtinguiſh them from 
baccæ, or foe as grow fingle. Oo 1 ink 

ACKNOWLEDGMEN T', is commonly under- 
Rood of a perfon's owning or confeſſing a thing : but, 
more particularly it is the expreſhon of gratitude for a 
fayor. | | | 

AckNOWLEDGMENT=-money, in law, implies a ſum 
of money paid to the tenant on the death of his land- 
lord, as an acknowledgment of a new landlord. _ 

ACLIDES, among the ancient Romans, a kind of 
miſſive weapon with a thong affixed to it, whereby to 
draw it back. Moſt authors deſcrihe it as a fort of dart 
or javelin ; but Scaliger makes it roundrſh or globular; 
with a ſlender wooden ſtem to poiſe 4 5 ns | 

ACLOWA, in botany, a barbarous name of a ſpe- 
cies of colutea. It is uſed by the natives of Guinea 
to cure the itch. | 11 

ACME, or Ack ME, the top or h 


nes that 


& 


eight of any thing. 


It is uſually applied to the maturity of an animal juſt] 


before it begins to decline; and phyſicians have uſed it 
to expreſs the utmoſt violence, or criſis of a diſeaſe. 
ACMELLA, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of the verbeſina. 8 te, 1 
ACNIDA, in botany, a genus of dicecia pentandria 
claſs, There is only one ſpecies of it, viz. the acnida 
canabina. It is a native of Virginia. 
ACNUA, in Roman antiquity, ſignified a certain 
meaſure of land, near about the Engliſh rood, or fourth 
part of an acre. ons am | 


ACOEMETZ, or AcokMETT, in ecelefiaftical| 


hiſtory, an ancient order of monks among the eaſtern 
Chriſtians, who continued a perpetual courſe of divine 
fervice ; ſo that their churches were never filent. 
The word is Greek, axounras, compounded of the 
a priv. and xouaw, to ſleep. 5 | 
They obtained this appellation, which properly ſig- 
nifies watchers, not from their never ſleeping, but from 


their performing divine ſervice continually night and 


day without intermiſſion ; for, by dividing themſelves 
into three claſſes, each company officiated in their turn, 
and relieved the other. SR, Zh 
ACOEMET = was alſo a name given to the Stilites, 
and other monks of Paleftine. There is ſtill a kind 
of Acoemetæ ſubſiſting in the Roman church, gene- 
rally called the religious of the holy ſacrament, who 


LY 


; 


anguis jaculus, or dart-ſn 


Thus vinegar not only ſerves to ſtop hæ- 


| againft wearineſs br laſſitude. 


like thoſe of the bivalye kind, bein 


{ſhops ; 
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keep up à petpetual adoration, ſome or other of them 
praying before the hoſt day and night. 1 
ACOLUT HI, a term applied to perſons who were 
firni and ſteady in their opinions, and particularly to 
the ſtoics, who were remarkably tenacious of their re- 
ſolutions and principles. Rien FAT 
In church-hiſtory, the term acolythus, or acohihiſt, is 
peculiarly applied to candidates for the miniſtry who 
continually attend the biſhops. e 
ACONITE, in botany, tlie name of a genus of 
polyandrious plants, called in Engliſh wolffbane, or 
monkſhood. Its flower is of the polypetalous, anoma- 
lous kind; being compoſed of five irregular leaves, re- 
ſembling in ſome meaſure a man's head with a helmet 
or hood on it. All the ſpecies of aconite are extremely 
acrimonious, thereby occaſioning mortal convulſions, 
or inflammations that end in a mortifieation 
ACONTIAS, in zoology, an obſolete name of the 
ake, belonging to the order 


of amphibu ſerpentes. 
 ACcONTIAS, is alfo a name applied by ſome writers 


8 tile or to a kind of comet or meteor, whoſe head appears 
| roundyh or oblon 


g, and its tail long and flender, like 
a dart or arrow. el by s 
ACOPIS, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone tranſ- 
parent like glaſs, and ſpotted with a gold colour. Pliny, 

The word is Greek, and compounded of a, priv. 
and zo7©-, labour; becauſe oil, in which it had been 
boiled, was conſidered, by the ancients, as a remedy 


ACORN, the fruit of the oak. 
ACORN, a genus of ſhell fiſh 
ſeveral ſpecies. 
The ſhells of theſe fiſh are of a longiſh ſhape, re- 
ſembling that of an acorn, and compoſed of ſeveral 
valves from fix to twelve in number ; but not moveable 


, of which there are 


g fixed to each other 

by an intermediate ſubſtance. 7 ONT BATTER 50 
ACORUS, in botany, the fweet-ſmellirig flag or 
calamus, a genus of the hexandria monogynia claſs, 


It is a native of this as well as other European coun- 


tries. There are three varieties of this genus, viz. the 
acorus calamus; the vulgaris, or aromaticus of the 
and the verus, which chiefly grows in the 
Indies. 1 | 
AcoRvs, in matera medica, an 
the great galangal. 
| 40008 MATICI, ſometimes alſo called Acouffici, 
in Grecian antiquity, fuch diſciples of Pythagoras as 
had not completed their five years probatation. Sce 
PyYyTHAGOREANS. | Sn 
ACOUSTIC, in general, denotes any thing that 
relates to the ear, or the ſenſe of hearing. 
AcovsTIcC du, in anatomy, the ſame with meatus 
auditorius, or the external — 5 of the ear. 
AcousTIC inſtrument, an i 


ame ſometimes given 


nſtrument made in the 
form of a horn, perforated at the ſmall end, to aſſiſt 


; hearing. 


AcovusTIC nerve, the ſame with the auditory nerve. 

ACOUSTICS, with phyſicians, medicines for cu- 
ring deafneſs. 

ACQUEST, or AcquisrT, in law, denotes goods 
not deſcended by inheritance, but acquired by purchaſe 
or donation. © g 

AcovEesrT is allo po 
d mred by the Nord. | 

ACQUIT TAL, in law, is a deliverance or ſetting 
free from the ' ſuſpicion of guilt; as one who is dif- 
charged of a felony, is ſaid to be acquitted thereof. Tr 
is alfo uſed to 1mply a freedom from entries and mo- 
leftations of a ſuperior lord for ſervice iſſuing out of. 
lands. | | | 
I ITTANCE, a written releaſe or diſcharge, 
for 4 m of money, witneffing, that the party has 
paid the fum. 3 wh 


ularl 


y uſed for conqueſt, or 


t | | 
ACRE, the univerſal meaſure of land in Britain. 
An acre in England contains 4 ſquare roods, a rood | 
40 perches or poles of 16 > feet each by ſtatute.” Vet 
this meafure does not prevail in all parts of England, 
as the length of the pole yaries in different counties, 
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and is called cuſtomary meaſure, the difference running 
from the 164 feet to 2 © 
ACRID, an epithet applied to ſuch things as are of 
a ſharp, pungent, diſagreeable taſte, | - 
ACRIMONY, that quality in things which ren- 
ders them acrimonious to the taſte. 0 | 
ACROAMATIC, or Aczxoa Tic, a name given to 
thoſe lectures of Ariſtotle, as were calculated for his fa- 
vourite diſciples and intimate friends; in contradiſtinc- 
tion to his exoterical lectures, which were adapted to 
common hearers. | 
'The word 1s Greek, 
cxp0axmani, to hear. 
AcROAMATIC is alſo uſed in a more general ſenſe for 
any thing that is ſublime or abſtruſe: thus we read of 
Acraomatic philoſophy, theology, cc. 
ACROMION, in anatomy, the upper part of the 
{capula. | e 
ACRONYCAL, in aſtronomy, a term applied to 
the ſtars, of which the riſing and ſetting is called acro- 
nycal, when they either appear above or fink below the 
horizon at ſun-ſet. | 5 
ACROSPIRE, in natural hiſtory, &c. the ſame 
with Plumele, Plume, &c. See PLUME. | 


axpoaparu@r, and derived from 


ACROSPIRED, is uſed in reſpe&t of barley; 


which, in the operation of making malt, is apt, after 
coming, or ſprouting, at the lower, or root end, to 
become acroſpired, or ſprouted allo at the upper, or 
blade-end. 5 | | 

ACROSTIC, in poetry, a kind of poetical compo- 
ſition, the verſes whereof are diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that the initial letters make up ſome perſon's 
name, title, motto, or the like. | 

ACROTERIA, in architecture, ſmall pedeſtals 
upon. which globes, vaſes, or ſtatues ſtand at the ends 
or middle of pediments, or frontiſpieces. The height 
of thoſe at the extremes, ſhould be only half that of 
the tympanum ; whereas that in the middle ought to 
be one eighth part more. See PEDIMENT and TY M- 
PANUM-. 

AckorERIA likewiſe denotes the figures placed as 
ornaments, or crownings, on the tops of churches ; 
and ſometimes thoſe ſharp pinnacles, ſtanding 
ranges about flat buildings, with rails and balluſters. 

AcROTERIA, among antient phyſicians, a term 
uſed to denote the larger extremities of the body, as 
the head, hands, and feet. 

ACcROTERIA is alſo uſed for the tips of the fingers, 
and ſometimes for the eminences of the bones. 
Ace, in general, denotes the exertion of power; 

and differs from power, as the effect from the cauſe. 

Acr, among lawyers, is an inſtrument in writing 
for declaring or juſtifying the truth of any thing. In 
which ſenſe, records, decrees, ſentences, reports, cer- 
tificates, &c. are called As. | 

Acts, alſo denote the deliberations and reſolutions 
of an aſſembly, ſenate, or convocation, as acts of par- 
liament, &c. . 7 

Acts are alſo matters of fact tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity in certain authentic books, and memoirs ; ſuch 
are the AQs of the Apoſtles, one of the ſacred books 
of the New Teſtament. | 

AcT, in the univerſities, is a theſis maintained in 
publick, by a candidate for a degree ; or, to ſhew the 
capacity and proficiency of the ſtudent. At Oxford, 
the time when maſters or doctors complete their de- 
grees is alſo called the a, which is held with great ſo- 
lemnity. At Cambridge they call it the commencement. 

Acr of faith, auto da fe, in the church of Rome, 
a kind of jail delivery, for burning or ſetting at liberty 
the priſoners of the inquiſition, or heretics, as they 
are called, | ; 

An act of faith is the utmoſt exertion of prieſtly ty- 
ranny, and a reproach to humanity itſelf ;. the tragical 
part of which, is thus deſcribed by thoſe who have ſeen 
it. The priſoners being cloathed in proper habits, are 
carried, in a ſolemn proceſſion to the place of execution; 
where there are as many ſtakes ſet up as there are priſon- 
ers to be burnt, with a quantity of dry furze about them. 
Thoſe who make profeſhon of dying in the commu- 


; 


In 


the works of the firſt dramatic poets. 
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then burnt to aſhes ;- but thoſe who perſiſt in their he- 
reſy, are chained to ſtakes about four feet high, a board 
being fixed on the top of the ſtake for that purpoſe. On 
this theprieſts, after repeated exhortations to be recon- 
ciled to the church, deliver them over to the devil, who, 
they tell them, is ſtanding at their elbow to receive their 
ſouls, and carry them with him into the flames of hell; 
which inſtance of catholic charity is followed by loud 
ſhouts from the deluded mob, crying out, let the dogs' 
beards be finged: this they do by holding a buſh of 
flaming furze, faſtened to a pole, to their faces, till they 
are burnt to a coal. At laſt, fire is ſet to the furze at 
the foot of the ſtake ; but the unhappy ſufferers are 
placed ſo high, that the flame ſeldom reaches higher 
than the feat on which they fit, ſo that they ſeem rather 
roaſted than burnt. - | rt RM 

Such is the,wretched death theſe poor people ſuffer, 
and that for no other reaſon, for crime it certainly is 
not, than that they cannot ſwallow all the abſurdities 
of popery | How — is the practice]! How deteſt- 
able, beyond expreſſion, the authors and promoters of 
it! From ſuch a religion, and ſuch diabolical maxims, 
will not every proteſtant moſt fervently pray God to de- 
liver us? | lg e e 
As to thoſe who eſcape the flames, ſome are impri- 
ſoned, and others obliged to do penance during their 
lives. 4 7 e | 

AcT, in dramatic poetry, fignifies a certain divi- 
ſion, or part of a play, deſigned to give ſome reſpite 
both to the actors and ſpectators. 6 

The Romans were the firſt that divided their theatri- 
cal pieces into acts; for no ſuch diviſions appear in 
Their pieces 
indeed conſiſted of ſeveral parts or diviſions, which 
they called protaſis, epitaſis, cataſtaſis, and cataſtrophe ; 
but theſe diviſions were not marked by any real inter- 
ruptions on the theatre. Nor does Ariftotle mention 
any thing of acts in his Art of Poe But in the 
time of Horace all regular and finiſhed pieces were di- 
vided into five acts. fi: | 


* 


Neuve minor, neu fit quinto productior atlu 
Fabula, que poſer vult & ſpectata reponi. 


The firſt act, according to ſome critics, beſides in- 
troducing upon the ſtage the principal characters of the 
play, ought to propoſe the argument or ſubject of the 
piece: the ſecond to exhibit this to the audience, b 
carrying the fable into execution: the third to 74 
obſtacles and difficulties: the fourth to remove theſe, 


| or raiſe new ones in the attempt: and the fifth to con- 


clude the piece, by introducing ſome accident that may 
unravel the whole affair. | 
But is it really neceſſary that a dramatic piece ſhould 
conſiſt of neither more nor leſs than five acts? The 
abbe Vatry is of opinion, that ſome pieces may, with 
propriety, conſiſt only of three acts, and others even of 
more than five; becauſe it is no ways eſſential that a 
tragedy ſhould conſiſt of. fifteen or fixteen hundred 
verſes. Among the ancients we find ſome that have 
no more than a thouſand; and, among the moderns, 
others which conſiſt of two thouſand. In the firſt £74 
three intervals or reſpites would be ſufficient ; whereas 
in the ſecond, according to the opinion of the abbe 
d'Aubignac, five would not be enough : the divifion 
into five acts is then an arbitrary rule, which may be 
violated without ſcruple. Tragedies, in general, ought 
indeed to conſiſt of five acts, and Horace had ſufficient 
reaſon to give a precept for that purpoſe; but it may 
be at the ſame time as neceſſary for a poet to divide his 
piece into three, four, or five acts, as to ſpin out uſe- 
leſs acts, which were, perhaps, before too long and 
embarraſſed with epiſodes, or crouded with incidents 
not eſſential to the plot. M. Voltaire has already got 
the better of that ancient prejudice in his Death of Cæ- 
far, which, though an excellent tragedy, conſiſts of no 
more than three acts; and we have, in the Engliſh 
language, ſome of the ſame kind no way inferior to 
e,, 255 g 5 
Acts are divided into ſcenes; and Voſſius remarks, 


nion of the church of Rome, are firſt ſtrangled, and 


. 4 1 


that, among the ancients, an a& never contained more 


than 


to keep up 2 proper proportion between the length of 


the ſeveral acts, the number of ſcenes ſhould not be 
too. much multiplied; but there is no fixed rule as to 

ir number. 1 J 
640 T of grace, the 2 given to the act of 
parliament 1696. c 32. W ich allows priſoners for civil 
withal to fapport themſelves in priſon : 


ACT 


run ö in the firſt medium 8, with the velocity V, 
and the ſpace run through in the ſecond medium 
we hall have 8 


— 


s, with the velocity, v, +<= 2 mini- 
oh . 
| . 1 TH 8 f | 1 925 . 
mum; that oy Vo. Now it is eaſy to perceive, 
that the fines of incidence and refraction are*to each 
other as S to —s; whence it follows, that thoſe fines - 
are in the direct ratio of the velocities V, v, which is 


have not where w. | 
unleſs they are alimented by the creditors upon whoſe 
diligences they were imp oned, within ten days after 
intimation made for that purpoſe. 20 0 
ACTIAN games, Ludi oy mg D Sed - | 
inſtituted, or, according to ſome, only reſtored, by 
Auguſtus, in memory of his victory over Mark An- 
thony at Actium, held every fifth year, and celebrat- 


ed in honour of Apollo, ſince called Actius. Hence 


Actian years, an æra commencing from the battle of 
Actium, called that na of Auguſlusn. 
its general ſenſe, implies nearly the 


4 


2 

fame thing with act. See Ac r. 5 
G however, obſerve ſome diſtinction 
between adio and act; the former being generally ap- 
plied to the common ordinary tranſactions; whereas 
the latter is uſed: to expreſs thoſe which are remarkable. 
Thus we fay, it is a good ation to comfort the diſtreſſ- 
ed; it is a generous ad toi deprive ourſelves: of what is 
neceſſary for their ſake. ; 
himſelf an honeſt end in all his actians. A prince 


ought to mark every day of his life with ſome. ae? of 


greatneſs. : 
ACTION, in mechanics, the effort which a body 
or power makes againſt another body or power, or 
tha effect itſelf of that effort. | 

It being neceſſary in works of this kind. to. have a 
particular regard to the common language of mechanics 
and philoſophers, we have given this double definition: 
but the proper fignification of the term is the motion 
which a body really produces, or tends to produce 
in another; that is, the motion it would have pro- 
duced had nothing hindered its effect. All power 
is nothing more than a body actually in motion, or 
which tends to move itſelf; that is, a body which 
would move itſelf if nothing oppoſed it. The action 
therefore of a body ĩs rendered evident to us by its mo- 
tion only, and conſequeritly we muſt not fix any other 
idea to the word action, than that of actual motion, or 
a fimple tendency to motion. The famous queſtion 
relating to vis viva, and vis mortua, owes in all proba- 
bility, its exiſtence. to an inade idea of the word 
action; for had Leibnitz and his followers obſerved, 
that the only preciſe and diſtinct idea we can give to 
the word force or action, reduces it to its effect, that 
is to the motion it actually produces or tends to pro- 
duce, they would never have made that curious diſtinc- 
tion. See FORCE. 

M. de Maupertuis, in the memoirs of the Pariſian 
Academy of Sciences for 1744, and in thoſe of Berlin 
for 1746, lays it down as a general law, © that in the 
changes made in the ſtate of a body, the quantity 
of action neceſſary to produce fuch a change is the 
leaſt poſſible.” This principle he applies to the in- 
veſtigation of the laws of refraction, of equilibrium, 


, 


| 


&c. and even to the ways of acting, employed by the 


Supreme Being. In this manner M. de Maupertuis 
attempts to connect the metaphyſics of final cauſes 
with the fundamental truths: of mechanics, to ſhew the 
dependance of the colliſion of both elaſtic and hard 
bodies upon one and the ſame law, which before had 
always been referred to ſeparate laws; and to reduce the 
laws of motion, and thoſe of equilibrium, to one and 
the fame principle. | 

It 38 remarkable, that of the many philoſophers who 
have treated. on the ſubject of refraction, none ſhould 
fall upon ſo ſimple a manner of reconciling metaphyſics 
with mechanics; fince- no more is neceſſary than the 
U {mall alteration in the calculus founded upon 
M. de Fermat's principle. In reality, according to that 
Principle, the time, that is, che ſpace divided by the 
velocity, ſhould be a minimum: fo, calling the ſpace: 

Vol. I. No. 2. : 


* 


The wiſe man propoſes to 


agreeable to M. de Fermat's rule. But in order to have 
thoſe ſines to be in the inverſe ratio of the velocities, it 
is only ſuppoſing V S+vs =o, which gives S x V 
+ « x v= a minimum, See Mrx1MUm. 
In the memoirs of the academy of Berlin, may be 

ſeen the other applications M. de Maupertuis has made 

of this principle. And we will add, that whatever 

| ar 4 be determined with regard to the metaphyſical 

bafis of this principle, and even to the conception he 
has annexed tothe quantity of action, it will hold good, 

that the product of the ſpace by the velocity is a mi- 

nimum in the moſt general laws of nature. 

ACTION, in poetry, the fubject or fable of the 
poem, or play. 
| Critics generally diftinguiſh two kinds, the principal, 
and the incidental. The principal action is w hat is 
generally called the fable, and the incidental an, epiſode. 
See the article Ep1s0DE. 85 
As poems are divided into epic and dramatic, fo each 
of theſe has its particular action. That of the drama- 
tic poem ought to be one, intricate, unravelled, and 
complete: but at the ſame time miuch ſhorter than, that 
of an epic poem. 

The action of an epic poem ought to be great, 
one, entire, marvellous, and of a competent duration. 

Firſt, it ought to be great, that is, noble and intereſt- 
ing; a common ordinary adventure not furniſhing the 
inſtructions intended to be conveyed by an epic poem. 
The action muſt be important and heroic. Thus, in 
the Æneid, a hero eſcaped from the ruins of his coun- 
try, wanders a long time with the remainder of his fel- 
low-citizens, who had choſe him for their leader, and, 
in ſpite of Juno's anger, who purſues him without 
intermiſſion, he arrives in a country which the Fates 
had promiſed him; defeats very formidable enemies; 
and, after ſurmounting a thouſand difficulties, with a 
Send equal to his valor, he there lays the foundation 

a powerful empire. „ 

There are two methods of rendering the epic action 
intereſting: the firſt, by the dignity and importance of 
the perſonages; this is the artifice of Homer, who has 
nothing elſe important in his models; every other par- 
ticular might happen to common perſons. The ſecond 
is the importance of the action in itſelf, as the eſtabliſh- 
ment or abolition of ſome religion or ſtate; ſuch is the 
ſubject choſen by Virgil, and in this he doubtleſs ex- 
cels Homer. The action of the Henriade, by Voltaire, 
re- unites, in a pleaſing manner, this double advantage. 
But Milton, in both particulars, excels them all. 

F. le Boſſu adds a third method for rendering the ac- 
tion intereſting, viz. the giving the readers an higher 
idea of the perſonages of the poem than what they 
commonly entertain of mankind; and by comparing 
the heroes of the poem with the preſent race of mortals; 
The action ought to be one, that is, the poet ought 
to confine himſelf to one fingle illuſtrious enterprize, 
executed by his hero, and not take the whole hiſtory of 
his life. The Iliad is no more than the hiſtory of the 
anger of Achilles, and the Odyfley that of Ulyſſes's 
return to Ithaca. Homer would neither deſcribe the 
entire life of the latter, nor the whole of the Frojan 
war. On the contrary, Statius, in his Achilleid, as 
well as Lucan in his Pharſalia, has heaped together too 
many ſingle events, in order to give their works the 
name of epic poems. They may indeed be called be- 
roic, becauſe they treat of heroes; but we muſt be care- 
ful not to confound the unity of the hero with the unity 
of the action. Epic poetry is not the praiſe of an 
hero, whom we propoſe as a model, but the recital of 
ſome great and illuſtrious action, which is given.as an 
2135 2 | . 
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In poetry, as in painting, the unity of tlie principal 
action does not hinder us 3 introducing ſeveral par- 
ticular incidents, and thoſe incidents are called epiſodes. 
The deſign is formed from the beginning of the poem; 


the hero of it attains his end by ſurmounting every ob- 


ſtacle; and it is the recital of thoſe oppoſitions which 
make the epiſodes. However, all thoſe epiſodes depend 
upon the principal action, and are ſo connected with 
it, and ſo united with each other, that we never loſe 
ſight either of the hero or the action which the poet 
propoſes to celebrate. e nee 
The action of an epic poem ought to be marvellous; 


that is, full of bold actions, which have however an] 
air of probability. Such is the intervention of heathen} 


deities in the poems of the ancients, and that of the 
paſſions perſonified in thoſe of the moderns. But 
though the poet may ſometimes go beyond nature, he 
ought never to ſhock reaſon. An action may be either 
ſagacioully or ridiculouſly marvellous. _. | 
With regard to the duration of the action of an epic 
poem, Ariſtotle obſerves, that it is leſs confined than 
that of tragedy. The latter ought to be included in the 
{pace of one day, or, as they ſay, between two ſuns ; 
but an epic poem is not confined in reſpect to time. 
In fact, tragedy is replete with violent paſſions, and no- 
thing that is violent can be of long duration; but vir- 
tues and habitudes, which are not acquired inſtantane- 
oully, are proper for an epic poem, and conſequently its 
action ought to have a greater extent. F. le Boſſu lays 
it down as a rule, that the more violent the paſſions of 
the principal perſons are, the leſs time the action ought 
to laſt; and conſequently that the action of the Thad, 
the ſoul whereof is Achilles' anger, laſts but ſeven and 
forty days; whereas that of the Odyſſey, where pru- 
dence is the prevailing quality, laſts eight years and a 
half; and that of the ZEneid, where the principal per- 
ſonage is a pious and humane hero, nearly ſeven years. 
But the rule of the above author is not inconteſtable, 
nor are his ſentiments, either with regard to the dura- 
tion of the Odyſſey or that of the Iliad, exact; for 
though the epopee may include in its narration the ac- 
tions of ſeveral years, yet the critics are generally of 
opinion, that the time of the principal action, from the 
place where the poet begins his narration, ſhould not 
be longer than one year, as the time of the action of 
a tragedy ought to be at moſt but one day. Ariſtotle 
and Horace, however, fay nothing of this matter: but 
the examples of Homer and Virgil prove it. The du- 
ration of the Iliad is but forty-ſeven days: the Odyſſey 
does not commence till the departure of Ulyſſes from 
the iſland of Ogygia : and the Æneid at the tempeſt 
which threw Aneas upon the coaſt of Carthage. Now, 
reckoning from theſe two epochs, the action of the 
Odyſley is but of two months continuance, and that 
of the /Eneid one year. It is true that Ulyiles, while 
with Alcinous, and Æneas, while he ſtays with Dido, 
relate their paſt adventures ; but theſe recitals are in- 
troduced merely as fuch, in the duration of the prin- 
cipal action; and the courſe of years which were taken 
up by thoſe events make no part.of the duration of the 
poem; as in tragedy, the events related in the protaſis, 
and which only tend to explain the dramatic action, 
make no part of its duration; therefore the error of 
F. le Boſſu is ſufficiently evident. | 
ACTIONS, in ethics, the voluntary actions of a 
man, conſidered in reſpect to the imputation of their 
effects in common life. | . 
By voluntary actions we mean thoſe which depend 
upon the human will, confidered as a free agent, witlt- 
out whole determination, cauſed by ſome of its imme- 
diate acts, and preceded by the knowledge of the un- 
derſtanding, they cannot be performed; and conſe- 
quently the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of them is in the 


Power of every perſon. 7 


Human actions, include, in their eſſence, two par- 
ticulars ; their matter, and their form. The matter 
comprehends ſeveral particulars, as, 2 

1. The phyſical motion of one of the natural fa- 
culties ; for inſtance, of the motive fagulty of the ſen- 
ſitive appetite, of the exterior and interior ſenſes, &c. 
We might alſo place in this clais the acts of the will 


themſelves, conſidered 2 y in their natural exiſterice; 


ſo far as they are the e 
facult ee £3 Hale 4 148 bs 
mt” The defect of ſome phyſical motion it is capable 
of producing; for we are equally obnoxious and pu- 
niſſiable for the fins of omiſſion as for thoſe of com- 
miſſion-. r a 0 96 | 
3. It is not only our proper motions and habitudes, 
or the abſence of either in our own perſon, that can 
conſtitute the matter of our moral actions; but alſo the 
motions, the habits; and their abſence, which we find 
in others, provided the whole could and might be di- 
rected by our own will. 3 FER © 

4. It is not the action of beaſts, or the operations of 
vegetables, and inanimated bodies in general, that can 
furniſh the matter of any moral action, ſince theſe ſpe- 


s flowing from a phyſical 


bo 


will; and hence we ſee the reaſon why the owner of 
an ox that puſhes with his horns, was, by the Levi- 
tical law, obliged to make good the damage done by 
that beaſt, provided the owner was previouſly appriſed of 
the vicious nature of that creature. 

S. The actions of another, of which we are the 
paſſive ſubject, may be the cauſe of a moral action; at 


Thus a woman, who has been violated, is conſidered 
as in ſome degree culpable, if ſhe imprudently expoſed 
herſelf by going to places where ſhe had no real buſi- 


the raviſher. 

The effence of moral actions conſiſts in their impu- 
tability, if we may be allowed to apply that term to the 
quality whereby the effects of voluntary actions may be 
imputed to the agent as their author; and hence the 
agent 1s called the moral caule. | „ 

Ac rio, in the military art, an engagement be- 
tween two armies, or different bodies of troops. It is 
ſome officer or commander. | 
AcT1oN, in law, the right of demanding, in a le- 


brought for recovering the ſame, 
ACTIONS are either criminal or civil. 


as murder, robbery, &c. or only judgment for damage 
to the injured, fine to the king, and impriſonment. 


ment, on the party ſued, whether 1t be corporal or pe- 
cuniary. Alſo actions upon the ſtatute, brought on 
breach of any ſtatute, or act of parliament, by which 


perſon commits perjury to the prejudice of another, 


may bring them on behalf of himſelf and the crown, 
by information, &c. for the breach of ſome penal ſta- 
tute, | 

Civil ACTIONS are divided into real, perſonal, and 
mixt. Real action is that whereby a man claims a title, 
lands, tenements, &c. in fee, or for life; and this ac- 
tion is either poſſeſſory, or anceſtral; ꝓoſſeſſory, where 


cies of beings are ſuſceptible of being directed by our 


leaſt fo far as we have given room to commit ſuch action. 


alſo uſed to ſignify ſome memorable act performed by 


gal manner, what is any man's due; or the proceſs 


Criminal Ac T1ONs are to have judgment of death, 


neſs, and by that means put herſelf into the power of 


Under the head of criminal actions may alſo be ranked 
penal actions, which lie for ſome penalty or puniſh- 


an action is given that did not he before; as where a 


the injured ſhall have an action upon the ſtatute. And 
laſtly, popular actions, ſo called, becauſe any perſon 


the lands are a perſon's own poſſeſſion or ſeiſin; ancel- * 


tral, when they were in the poſſeſhon or ſeiſin of his 


anceſtors. Perſonal action, is that brought by one 


man againſt another, upon any contract for money or 


mitted; and thereby the debt, goods, chattels, &c. 


which the thing is recovered with damages for the 


a tenant for life, the place waſted being recoverable, 
with treble damages, tor the wrong done. All actions 


within four years ; and of ſlander within two years, 
E after 


ſeem to be temporary. A real action may be preſcribed. 
againſt in five years after a fine levied, or recovery ſuf- 
fered. Writs of formedon for any title in lands in be- 
ing, muſt be ſued. out within twenty years. Actions 
of debt, account, detinue, trover, and treſpaſs, are to 
be brought within fix years; of aſſault and battery: 


goods, or on account of treſpaſs, or other offence com- 


claimed, Mixt action, one lying as well for the thing 
demanded as againſt the perſon who has it; and on 


wrong ſuſtained ; ſuch is an action of waſte ſued againit - 
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£4 cauſe of action, and not afterwards. . However, 
1 to be obſerved, that the right of action in theſe 
caſes is ſaved to infarits, feme coverts, and perſons in 

riſon, or beyond ſea, &c. ſo as they commence their 
Fit within the time limited after their imperfections 
are removed. Actions may be brought againit all per- 
ſons whatever; but thoſe who are attainted of high 
treaſon or felony, or an outlawed or excommunicated 
perſon, &c. cannot bring any action till pardoned, ab- 
ſolved, &c. A feme covert may ſue with her huſband, 
and infants by their guardians. Action upon the eaſe, 
a general action which lies for the redreſs of wrongs and 
injuries done without force, and. which, by law, are 
not provided againſt. This at preſent is the moſt fre- 
quent of all actions, being brought in all caſes, where 
no certain form has been eſtabliſhed ; and the reaſon 
why it is called an action upon the caſe, 1s becauſe the 


whole cauſe or caſe is ſet forth in the writ. It may be 


brought as well where there is another action, as where 
no other lies. Action upon the caſe for words, is 
brought where a perſon is injured in his reputation; 
and for words which affect the life, office, trade, &c. 
or tend to the loſs of preferment in marriage, or other- 


wiſe; or to the diſinheritance or other damage of a per- 


ſon. Action of a writ, is when a perſon pleads ſome 
matter by which is ſhewn, that the plaintiff had no 
cauſe to have the writ brought, though, perhaps, he 
may have another writ for the ſame matter. It 1s hence 
called a plea to the action of the writ, in contradiſ- 
tinction from a plea to the action. 88 
AcTioN, among phyſicians, is applied to the func- 
tions of the human body, whether vital, animal, or 
natural. Vital actions are thoſe without which life 
could not be maintained. Such is the motion of the 


| heart and lungs. Under animal actions are compre- 


hended the ſenſes, imagination, judgment, and volun- 


tary motions, without which we could not live com- 


fortably. Laſtly, natural actions, which though not 
ſo immediately neceſſary to life but that we may live 
ſome time at leaſt without them, yet are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to our well being; ſuch is digeſtion. 
ACTION, in commerce, is a term uſed abroad for a 
certain part or ſhare of a publick company's capital 
ſtock, Thus, if a company has 400,000 livres capital 
ſtock, this may be divided into 400 actions, each con- 
fiſting of 1000 livres. Hence a man is ſaid to have two, 
four, &c. actions, according as he has the property of 


two, four, &c. thouſand livres, capital ſtock. The 


transferring of actions abroad is performed much in the 
ſame manner as ſtocks are with us. See Srocks. 
ACTION, in oratory, the expreſſion of the counte- 
nance, voice, geſture, &c. and which ought to be ac- 
commodated to the ſubject. Action, ſays Cicero, is 
the eloquence of the body; it has two parts, the voice 
and the geſture; the one ſtrikes the ears, and the other 
the eyes: the two ſenſes, ſays Quintilian, whereby we 
convey our ſentiments and paſſions into the ſouls of 


the hearers. Each paſſion has a tone of voice, and an 


air and a geſture peculiar and proper to it. The anci- 
ents uſed the word pronunciation in the ſame ſenſe; De- 
moſthenes conſidered this as the ſecond requiſite in elo- 
quence, laying it down as an acknowledged truth, that 
a middling diſcourſe delivered with all the force and 
graces of action, will have a greater effect on the au- 
dience than the moſt eloquent diſcourſe deſtitute of tliat 
powerful charm. | 


Ac rio, in horſemanſhip, implies the motion of 


the various parts of a horſe in doing his paces, &c. 


ACTION of the mouth, in horſemanſhip, ſigniſies the 
motion of a horſe's mouth in champing on his bit, 
whereby he throws out a great deal of foam, which 
keeps his mouth always freſh. It is a mark of fire and 
vigour. [6648-49435 HRT oe OWE RAI OY 

ACTION, in painting and ſculpture, denotes the 
poſture of a ſtatue or 2 Big ſerving to expreſs ſonie 
pafſion, r. Fab BI i wad” e 25 

ACTIVE, Acrtvus, ſomething that communi- 
cates motion, or action to another; and in this ſenſe 
ſtands oppoſed to paſſive. Thus we ſay an active cauſe, 
active principles, ane ie e een 
The quantity of motion in the world, Sir I. News 


* 


on ſhewws, muſt be wid decreafing, in vitae of tlie 
vis inertiæ, &e. So that there is a neceſſity for certaiti 
act ive principles to regruit it: ſuch he takes the cauſe 
of gravity to be, and the cauſe of fermentation. Ad- 
ding, that we fee but little motion in the univerſe; ex- 
cept what is owing to theſe alf ius principles. al 26: 0; 
Ac TIvE in grammar, is applied to ſuch words as 
expreſs action; and is therefore oppoſed to paſſive. 
The active performs the action, as the paſſive receives 


preſſed by the participle paſt joined to an auxiliary 
verb, as, I am loved: but in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, the active and paſſive voice have each their 
diſtinct terminations in the different moods and tenſes: 
Active principles, in chemiſtry, ſuch as are ſup- 
poſed to act without any aſſiſtance from others; as 
mercury, ſulphur, SS. Fg a $i 
ACTIVITY, in general, denotes the power of a&t- 
ing, or the active faculty. See AcTive: _ , 
' Sphereof ACTIVITY, the whole ſpace in which the 
virtue, power, or influence of any object is exerted. 
ACTIUS, in mythology, a ſurname of Apollo, 
from Actium, where he was worſhipped. | | 
ACTOR, in general, ſignifies a perſon who acts or 
performs ſomething. 


in its original only conſiſted of a ſimple chorus, who 
ſung hymris in honour of Bacchus; fo that the pri- 
mitive actors were only fingers and muſicians. Theſ- 
pis was the firſt who introduced a perſona or actor, to 


their heroes. AÆAſchylus introduced a ſecond, and 
changed the ancient recitals into dialogues. Sopho- 
cles added a third, in order to repreſent the variety of 


Greeks ſtopped; at leaſt we do not find, in any of 
their tragedies, above three perſons in the ſame ſcene, 
though, in their comedies, they took a greater liberty. 
The ancient actors were maſked, which muſt have 
been a great diſadvantage to their action, as they were 


noured at Athens, as they were deſpiſed at Rome: 
The French have, in this. particular, adopted the 
manner of the Romans, and the Engliſh that of the 
Athenians: 


ſtage were unknown to the ancients. 3 
ACTUAL, ſomething that is real and effective, or 
that exiſts truly and abſolutely. In philoſophy, we 
ſay, actual heat, or cold; in oppoſition to virtual or 
potential. In theology, we ſay, actual grace, in op- 


oppoſition to original fin. Actual fin is that commit- 
ted knowingly, by a perſon arrived at years of diſcre- 
tion. Original fin is that we inherit by deſcent, being 
naturally ingendered of the offspring of Adam. See 
the ninth article of the church of England. | 
ACTUARLEA Naves, in antiquity, a ſort of ſhips 
thus denominated, as being peculiarly contrived for 
ſwiftneſs and expedition; they anſwer to what the 
French call brigantines. | 
ACTUARY, or AcTUuaR1vs, a notary or officer 
ointed to write the acts or proceedings of a court, or 


perly officers who kept the military accounts, received 
the corn from the ſuſceptores, or ſtore-keepers, and de- 
livered it to the ſoldiers. | | | 
ACTUATE, to bring into act, to put a thing in 
motion, or to ſtir up a perſon to action. 


length equal to 120 Roman feet. In ancient agricul- 
ture, the word ſignifled the length of one furrow, or 
the diſtance a plough goes before it turns. | 


|  ACTUS minimus, Was a quantity of land 120 88 
length, and four in breadth. n 


— 


Acrus major, or Acro 


ground in the ſquare form, whoſe ſide was equal to 120 
[feet, equal to half the jagerum. ago 


| 


AcToR, in the drama, is a perſon who repreſents | 
ſome part or character upon the theatre. The drama 


eaſe the chorus by reciting the adventures of ſome of | 


incidents in a more natural manner. And here the 


thereby deprived of all the variety of expreſſion the 
countenance is capable of. Actors were as much ho- 


ACTRES S, a woman who performs any thing; or .- 
one who plays on the ſtage. Women actors on the 


poſition to habitual grace. So alſo actual fin is uſed in 


': ACTUS, in ancient architecture, 4 meaſure in 


s quadratis, a piece of 


1 
* 


Acrus, 


it. In all modern languages, the paſſive voice is ex, 


the like. In the eaſtern empire, the actuarii were pro- 


% 


ADA 


Ag rus intervicenalis, a ſpace of ground four. feet 
in breadth; left between the lands as à path or way. 

ACUs, in ichth 
genuſes of fiſhes ; 1 825 one called the acus of Ariſtotle, 
and the other the acus of Bellonius. 

Of the former kind, called in Engliſh, the needle- 
fiſh or tobacco- pipe fiſh, there are two ſpecies, the 
larger and ſmaller. 
and not thicker than a man's finger. It has two very] 
ſmall fins at the gills, and another at the back. Its] 
anus is nearly in the middle of the body. 


Of the latter kind, called by us the gar-fiſh, there | 


are alſo two ſpecies, one with ſcales, and the other not. 
The under jaw of this laſt is longer than the upper 
one, and both are thick ſet with ſharp teeth. It has 
only one back-fin, and the tail is forked. 

ACUTE, is applied to angles, triangles, cones, &c. 
See AN GLE. 

Ac ur E accent, in grammar. See ACCENT. 

AcvrTE in muſic, an epithet given to ſharp or ſhrill 
ſounds, in oppoſition to thoſe called grave. 

AcuTE diſeaſes, ſuch as come ſuddenly to a criſis. 
This term is uſed for all diſeaſes which do not fall 
under the head of chronic diſeaſes. „ 

AD, a Latin prepoſition, ſignifying 0, frequently 
uſed in compoſition ; and ſometimes alſo prefixed to 
other terms; as, ad inquirendum, ad jura regis, ad 
octo, &c. 

ADAGE, a proverb, or ſhort ſentence, containing 
ſome. wiſe obſervation or popular ſaying. 

ADAGTO, in muſic, an Italian adverb, Genifying 
ſoftly, leiſurely ; and is uſed to denote the ſloweſt of 
all times, except the grave. 

ADAMANT, a name ſometimes given to the dia- 
mond. See the article D1 AMOND. It is likewiſe ap- 
plied to the ſcoriæ of gold, the magnet, 6c. 

ADAMI Pomum, or Adam's apple, in botany, an 
abſolute name of a ſpecies of the citrus or orange. 

ADAM1 pomum, in anatomy, the convex part of 
the firſt cartilage of the larynx. 

ADAMICA Terre, a name given to common red 
clay, alluding to that ſpecies of earth of which the firſt 
man is ſuppoſed to be made. In natural hiſtory, a ſalt, 
glutinous, fat, and mucilaginous ſubſtance, found at 
the bottom of the ſea, reſembling a jelly. 

ADAMͤIT Es, in church hiſtory, a name ſometimes 
uſed for the deſcendents of Adam by Seth, who are 
more uſually called Sethites. 
more particularly uſed, by eccleſiaſtical writers, for a 
ſect of ancient heretics, who took upon them to imi- 
tate the nakedneſs of Adam, and pretended to be re- 

inſtated in his original innocence. 
ADAPT ERS, in chemiſtry, machines for fitting a 
recipient to the capital. 

AD AR, the name of a Hebrew month, anſwering]; 
to the end of February and beginning of March, the 
twelfth of their ſacred, and ſixth of their civil year. 
On the 7th day of it, the Jews keep a faſt for the 
death of Moſes; on the 13th, they have the faſt of 
Eſther; and on the 14th, they celebrate the feaſt of]; 
Purim, for their deliverance from Haman's conſpi- 
racy. 


ADARCE, a kind of concreted ſalts found on reeds | 


and other vegetables, and applied by the ancients as a 


remedy in ſeveral cutaneous diſeaſes. 


ADARCON, 


thors are not agreed. 

ADARE, a ſmall town of Ireland, in the county 
of Limerick. 

ADARME, in commerce, a ſmall weight in Spain, 
which is alfo uſed at Buenos-Aires, and in all Spaniſh, 
America, It 1s the 16th part of an ounce, which at 
Paris is called the demi-gros, But the Spaniſh ounce is 
ſeven per cent. lighter than that of Paris. Stephens ren- 
ders it in Engliſh by a dram, 

ADARTICUL TION, in anatomy, 
withdiarthrofis. See DiaxTHROSIS. 

ADATAIS, Ap Ar ils, or ADATY s, in commerce, 
a muſlin or cotton-cloth, very fine and clear, of which. 


the ſame 


in Jewiſh antiquity, a gold coin] 
mentioned in ſcripture, about the value of which au- 


The larger 1 is about a cubit long, | 


— 


But the name ee 181 


| 


the piece is ten French ells long, and three Wen 


ADP 


tans It comes from the Eaſt Indies; and the fineſt. 


18 made at Bengal. 


logy, the name of two diſtin] 


ADCHER, in the materia medica, a name given by. 
ſome to the ſchoenanth. 
 ADCORDABILES denarii, in ancient law Sole” 
is money paid by the vaſſal to his lord, in the nature of 
a fine, upon ſelling or exchanging a feud. 
ADCRESCENTES, among the Romans, denoted. 
a kind of junior ſoldiers, not unlike our cadets. | 
ADDER, the vulgar name for the viper. 
VirER. 
AppER's-FTongue, in botany, the Engliſh name. of 
the ophiogloſſum. 
| ApDER wort, in botany, a name by which ſome 
call biſtort, or ſnake-weed. 
A DDICE, ADZE, a ſort of crooked axe, EY by. 
hts, coopers, carpenters, &c. 


ſhipwr 
| ABer in diem, among the Romans, the ad- 


See 8 


e a thing to a perſon for a certain price, unleſs; 
by ſuch a day the owner, or {ome other, give more. 


for it. 

ADDICTION, in the Roman law, was the ma- 
king over goods to another, either by ſale, or by legal 
ſentence of a court. 

ADDITAMENT, a term ſometimes uſed by che- 
miſts and phyſicians for the addition of any new ingre- 
dient to increaſe the ſtrength of a menſtruum or com- 
poſition. 

ADDITION, in general, is the joining together 
or uniting two or more things, or augmenting a thing 
by the acceſſion of others thereto, 

ADDIT1oN, in arithmetic, the firſt of the four fun- 
damental rules of that art, whereby we find a ſum equal 
to ſeveral ſmaller ones. 

The rule for addition of integers, is, to place all the 
numbers of a like kind under one another; that is, 
the units under units, tens under tens, hundreds un- 
der hundreds, &c. and ſingly to collect the ſums of 
each. To do this, we begin with the units, and if 
their ſum does not exceed q, we ſet it down under- 
neath ; but if it exceeds 9, the exceſs is only to be 
ſet down ; carrying one to the next row. for every ten, 
and ſo of the other rows. 

For example, if the ſums 675 and 982 were given 
to be added, write either of them under the other, viz. 
units under units, tens under tens, &c. as follows : 
675 
982 


ee 


1657 


Then, beginning with the row of units, 1 ſay 2 and 5 
make 7, which being leſs than 9, I write it under- 
neath ; after which, paſſing to the row of tens, I ſay 
8 and 7 make 15, the laſt of which numbers, viz. 5, 
is only to be ſet down, and the other carried to the 
next row: laſtly, proceeding to the row of hundreds, 
1 fay, 1 carried and 9 make 10, which added to 6 
make 16: this ſum is ſet down whole, as being that 
of the laſt row; and thus the ſum of both, viz. 1057, 
is found. 

The ſame method will hold, where there are a great 
many ſums to be added, as in the example annexed: 

49583 


26259 
18041 


150 
_—_— 


94108 


for, finding the ſum of the firſt row to be 18, I ſet 
down 8, and the one to the next row: the ſum. 
of the ſecond row, together with the one carried, I 
find to be 30, and accordingly ſet down o, and carry 
3 to the row of hundreds: the ſum of the third row. 
and the E carried, being 11, I ſet down 1, and carry: 
1: the ſum af che fourth row, together with the 1 
5 ſo chat I ſet down 4, and carry 2: 
„ the — of the fifth row, together with the 2 
and being 9, I ſet it down. Hence the ſum of 
the whole is 94108. ee 
0 


The demonſtration of the rule of addition is very 
eaſy ; depending entirely upon the notation in uſe, 
and the axiom, that the whole is equal to all the parts 
taken together. ah . ö 

AppDITION of Fractions, is the finding the ſum of 
two or more given fractions, whether vulgar or de- 
cimal. 

ADDITION. of 
"FRACTION. . | | 
ADDITION of Decimal Fratlions, is performed in the 
ſame manner as that of whole numbers, only care 


muſt be taken, to place the decimal points always un- 
der each other. hus, 


V ulgar Fraftions. See the article 


— 


3551-1043 
The ſum of the firſt row is 3, which I ſet down ; that 
of the ſecond row 14, whereof 4 1s ſet down and 1 
carried: and ſo of the reſt, as expreſſed before. 
ADDITION, u Algebra, is the connecting, or put- 
ting together, all the letters or numbers to be added, 
with their proper ſigns + or —. See ALGEBRA. 
1. To add quantities that are like, and have like 
ſigns, add together their coefficients, to the ſum of 
which prefix the common ſign, and ſubjoin the com- 


mon letter or letters. Thus, | 
. To —2b 
Add + 6a Add —5b 
Sum + 25a Sum —7b 
To 4a+ 5 To a=gx 
Add 2a+ 86 Add 2a— x 
Sum 6a+ 9b Sum 34—6x 


2. To add quantities that are like, but have unlike 
ſigns, ſubtract the leſſer coefficient from the greater, 
prefix. the ſign of the greater to what remains, and 


ſubjoin the common letters. Thus, 
To —ga To +86 
Add +282 Add —26 
Sum — 3a Sum + 66 
To a—6b 1 w 
Add —ga+ 2b Add — 44 86 
Sum —2a—4b SUB: 0.0 


The proof of this rule is eaſily deducible from the na- 
ture of poſitive and negative quantities. See Qu AN- 
TITY; 

If there are more than two quantities to be added, 
firſt add the poſitive ones together into one ſum, and 
then the negative, by caſe I; which ſums are to be 
again added, by caſe IT. Thus, 

To the ſum of 


+ 5 
To — 8a the poſitive + 144 
add + 9a Add that of the 5 
— 2 negative „ 


— 


Sum of all is + 5a 


3. To add quantities that are unlike, ſet them all 


down after one another, with their ſigns and coeffi- 
cients prefixed. Thus, | 


5 


'To 4.4 To” +. 2 | 
Add + 25 Add — 7 | 
Sum 4a + 25 Sum +a—7x , 

Add 857. +4x 


Sum 174-2687 4r 95 N 


G A poſitive ſum, beginning the line, may have the 
gn + before it, but moſt commonly has none. 
ADDITION of Frafions, in algebra. See Fx ac'rion. 


Abpirioxs, in law, denote all manner of deſig- 
Vor, J. No. EL . | | l $ L 


— 


nations given to a man, over and above his proper 
name and ſurname, to ſhew of what eſtate, degree, 
myſtery, place of abode, &c. he is. . 
ApDITIONsõ of degree are the ſame with title of ho- 
nour, or dignity, as knight, lord, earl, duke, &c. 
Ap DIT ITONs of eſtate are yeoman, gentleman, eſ- 
quire, and the like. N | f 
ApDiTIons of myſtery or trade are carpenter, ma- 
ſon, painter, engraver, and the like. | 5 
* ApptiT1ons of place, or reſidence, are London, E- 
dinburgh, Briſtol, York, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, &c. 
Theſe additions were ordained to prevent one man's 


being erieved, or moleſted, for another; and that every 


perſon might be certainly known, fo as to bear his own 
burden. 8 
If a man is of different degrees, as duke, earl, &c. 
he ſhall have the moſt worthy ; and the title of knight, 
or baronet, is part of the party's name, and therefore 
ought to be rightly uſed ; whereas that of eſquire, or 
gentleman, being as people pleaſe to call them, may 
be uſed or not, or varied at pleaſure. , 
An earl of Ireland is no additon of honour here: 


| nay, the law-addition.to the children of britiſh noble- 


men is only that of eſquire, commonly called lord. 

Writs, without the proper additions, if excepted to, 
ſhall abate ; only where the proceſs of outlawry doth 
not lie, additions are not neceſſary. The addition of 
a pariſh, not in any city, muſt mention the county, 
otherwiſe it is not good. | 

ADDITION of Katios, a term ſometimes uſed for 
Compoſition of Ratibs. 35 

ADDITION, in muſic, a dot marked on the right 
fide of a note, ſignifying that it is to be founded or 
lengthened half as much more as it would have been 


| without ſuch mark. 


ADpDpiTions, in heraldry, ſome things added to a 
coat of arms, as marks of honour ; and therefore di- 
rectly oppoſite to abatements. Among. additions, we 
reckon BoRkDURE, QUARTER, CANTON, GYRON, 
Nr; &c. bs 

ADDIiT1oN, in diſtillery, a general name given to 
ſuch things as are added.to the waſh or liquor while 
fermenting, to increaſe the vinoſity and quantity of the 
ſpirit, or give it a particular reliſh. 

ADDITIONAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing over the uſual ſum or quantity. 

ADDITIONAL duties, thoſe charged upon certain 
commodities, over and above what they were tor- 
merly obliged to pay. 

ADDITIVE, in general, ſomething to be added. 
Thus, mathematicians ſpeak of additive ratios, aſtro— 
nomers of additive equations, &c. 

ADDRESS, a term often uſed to expreſs the 1kill 
and property with which an affair is conducted or ma- 
naged. | | 

An ADDRESs, in a particular acceptation, is a con- 
gratulation, petition, or remonſtance, preſented to a 
ſuperior, eſpecially to the king. Addreſſes of parlia- 
ment were firſt ſet on foot under Oliver Cromwell. 

ADDRESS, in commerce, is the direction wrote on 
the back of a letter or packet, containing the names, 
quality, and place of abode of the perſon to whom it is 
to be delivered, with the name of the province, city, or 
place, where the party reſides. | 

ADDUCTION, in anatomy, the motion or action 
of the adducent muſcles. 

ADDUCTORS, or AppUcENT Muſcles, in ana- 
tomy, the names of all muſcles which pull one part of 
the body towards another. See MuscLES of the hu- 
man body. | | 

ADELPHIANI, in church hiſtory, a ſect of an- 
cient heretics, ſo called from their leader Adelphius. 
They keep the ſabbath as a faſt. | oy 
ADEMPT ION, in law, is the revocation of a dona- 


tion, or grant, either directly by a deed or writ, or in- 


directly by otherwite diſpoſing of the ſubject of it. 
ADENOGRAPHY, that part of anatomy which 
treats of the glandular parts. | 
ADENOS, a kind of cotton, otherwiſe called marine 
cotton, It comes from Aleppo by the way of Marſeilles, 
8 it pays 20 per cent. duty, according to the tariff 
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of the year 1766. Its valuation, according to the ſame 
tariff, is 76 livres 16 ſols. e 

ADENOSE abſceſs, a term ſometimes uſed for a 
hard tumour reſembling a gland. * | 

ADEONA, in mythology, the name of a goddeſs 
invoked by the Romans when they ſet out upon a jour- 
ney. . 

ADEPHAGIA, in mythology, the goddeſs of glut- 
tony, to whom the Sicilians paid religious worſhip, 

ADEPS, in anatomy, the fat found in the abdo- 
men. It alſo ſignifies animal-fat of any kind, | 

ADEPTS, a term among alchemiſts for thoſe who 
pretended to have found out the panacea or philoſo- 
phers ſtone. i 

ADEQUATE, ſomething equal to or exactly cor- 
reſponding with another. | 

ADEQUATE idea, ſignifies a diſtinct or perfect con- 
ception of all the qualities of any object. 

ADESSENARII, a name firſt framed by Prateolus, 
from the Latin verb addeſſe, to be preſent, and given 
to thoſe that hold that Jeſus Chriſt is really preſent in 
the euchariſt; but in a manner different from what 
the Romaniſts hold. 5 

ADFECTED Equation is that where the unknown 
quantity is found in two or more different degrees or 
powers. E. gr. x*—px*+ qx=a-b. Where there are 
three different powers of x; viz. x* x* and x. 

ADHESION, implies the ſticking or adhering of 
two bodies together. 

ADHESION, among logicians, denotes the main- 
taining ſome tenet, merely on account of its ſuppoſed 
advantage, without any poſitive evidence for its truth. 

ADHESION, in medicine and anatomy. There are 
frequent inſtances of the adheſion of the lungs to the 
pleura and diaphragm, which occaſions many diſor- 
ders. We alſo read of adheſions of the inteſtines, of 
the dura mater to the cranium, Ec. 

ADJACENT, an appellation given to ſuch things 
as are fituate near, or adjoining to each other. 

ADIANTHUM, in botany, a plant commonly 
known by the name of maidenhair. See MAI DEN“ 
HAIR. 

 ADIAPHORIS TS, or ApTAPHORITEsS, in church 
hiſtory, a name importing luke-warmneſs, very pro- 
perly given, in the ſixteenth century, to thoſe who em- 
braced the opinions of trimming Melanchthon. 

ADJECTIVE, in grammar, is a word added to a 
ſubſtantive, to expreſs its quality, and in Engliſh is 
not varied on account of gender, number, or caſe, ſome 
few pronominal adjectives excepted, as having the poſ- 
ſeſſive caſe. ** By one's own choice.” (Sidney.) Teach 
me to feel another's woe.“ (Pope, Univerſal Prayer.) 
The former's phlegm was a check upon the /atter's 
vivacity.” (Alluding to Fabius and Minucius.) Ad- 
jectives are very improperly called nouns; for they are 
not the names of things. For inſtance, the adjectives 
good, white, are applied to the nouns man, ſnow, to ex- 
preſs the qualities belonging to thoſe ſubjects; but the 
names of theſe qualities in the abſtract, (that is, confi- 
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dered in themſelves, and without being attributed to 


any ſubject) are goodneſs, whiteneſs, and theſe are nouns 
or ſubſtantives. | 

_ Qualities for the moſt part admit of mere and Jef, or 
of different degrees: and the adjectives that expreſs 
ſuch qualities have accordingly proper forms to ex- 
preſs different degrees. When a quality is ſimply ex- 
preſſed, without any relation to the ſame in a different 
degree, it is called the poſitive; as, _ w/e, great. When 
it is expreſſed with augmentation, or with reference to a 
leſs degree of the ſame, it is called the comparative; as, 
wiſer, greater. When it is expreſſed as being in the 
higheſt degree of all, it is called the ſuperlative; as, 
wiſeſt, greate/?. So that the ſimple word, or poſitive, 
becomes comparative by adding r, or er; and ſuperla- 
tive by adding /, or %%, to the end of it. And the 
adverbs more and mf placed before the adjective have 
the ſame effect; as, wiſe, more wiſe, maſt wiſe, Mo- 
noſyllables, for the moſt part, are compared by er and 
%; and diflyllables, by more and mt; as, mild, mil- 
der, mildeſi; frugal, more frugal, moſt frugal. Diſ- 
ſyllables ending in), as happy, lovely; and in /e after 
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a mute, as, able, amplez ot accented on the laſt ſyllable. 
as diſcreet, polite ; eaſily admit of er and oft. Words of 
more than two ſyllables hardly ever admit of thoſe ter- 
minations. In ſome few words the ſuperlative is formed 
by adding the adverb moſt to the end of them, as, nether- 
moſt, uttermaſt, or utmeſt, umdermaſt, uppermeſt, foremoff. 
There are as many ſpecies of adjectives as there are 


human mind can conſider in the objects. | 

We do not know the eſſence of the ſubſtances them - 
ſelves, we know them only by the impreſſions they 
make upon our ſenſes; and therefore we give the objects 


impreſſions affect: if the eyes are affected, we ſay that 
the object is coloured; that it is either white, black, 
red, blue, &c. If it affects the taſte, we denominate 
it either ſweet, bitter, ſour, unſavoury, &c. If it re- 
gards the ſenſe of feeling, the object is either rough, 
ſmooth, hard, ſoft, fat, oily, dry, &c. Conſequently 


unſavoury, &c. are ſo many qualifications given to ob- 
jects, and therefore ſo many adjectives; and becauſe 
theſe impreſſions are cauſed by the action of phyſical 
objects upon our ſenſes, we may properly call theſe 
words by the name of phyſical adjectives. 

At the ſame time it will be neceſfary to obſerve, that 
there is nothing in the objects ſimilar to the ſentiment 
they excite in us; all we can infer from hence is, that 
ſuch objects have the property of exciting in us ſuch a 
ſenſation, or ſuch a ſentiment, according to the diſ- 
poſition of our organs, and the laws of univerſal me- 
chaniſm. A needle, for inſtance, is ſuch an object, 


will feel a ſenſation of pain; but this ſenſation will be 
peculiar to the perſon affected, and not at all to the 
needle; we may ſay the ſame of every other ſenſation. 
Beſides the phyſical, there are alſo metaphyſical ad- 
jectives, which are equally numerous, and from which 
we might form as many different claſſes, as there are 
kinds of contemplations under which the mind may 
conſider phyſical and metaphyſical objects. | 


upon us; ſo we alſo qualify metaphyſical and abſtract 
beings in conſequence of ſome confiderations of our 
mental faculty, with reſpec to theſe beings. The ad- 
jectives that expreſs theſe ſpecies of contemplations are 
what we call metaphyſical adjectives. 85 

AD INQUIRENDUM, a judicial writ, command- 


depending in the king's court, for the better execution 
of juſtice ; as. of baſtardy, or the like. 
ADJOURNMENT, in law, the putting off a court, 
or meeting; and appointing it to be kept at another 
time or place. | | | | 
ADIPOSE, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething 
belonging to the fat of the body. It is a term chiefly 
uſed by phyſicians and anatomiſts, in whoſe writings 
we read of adipoſe cells, adipoſe ducts, adipoſe mem- 
brane, adipoſe veſſels, xc. | 
ADIT, in general, fignifies the. paſſags to, or en- 
trance of any thing, as the adit of amine, &c. - 
ADJUNCT, ſomething added or joined to ano- 
ther. In rhetoric and grammar, it ſignifies certain 
words or things added to others, to amplify or aug- 
ment the force of the diſcourſe, 
ADJUTANT, in the military art, is an officer 


of foot and regiment of horſe has an adjutant, who re- 
ceives the orders every night from the brigade-major ; 
which after carrying them to the colonel, he delivers 
out to the ſerjeants. When detachments are to be 
made, he gives. the number to be furniſhed by each 
company or troop, and afhgns the hour and place of 
rendezvous. He allo places the guards, receives and 
diſtributes the ammunition to the companies, &c. and 
by the major's orders, regulates the prices of bread, 


uſed by the French for an aide-du-camp. 
ADpJuTANTs=grneral, among the Jeſuits, a ſelect 


| 


number of fathers, reſiding with the general of the or- 
| 8 der 


ſpecies of qualities, Manners, .and relations, which the | 


ſuch and ſuch qualities as are proper to the ſenſe thoſe 


the words white, black, red, blue, ſweet, bitter, ſour, 


that if the 2 of it be forced into the ſkin, the party 


As we are accuſtomed to qualify phyſical beings, in 
conſequence of the immediate impreſſions they make 


ing inquiry to be made of any thing touching a cauſe 


whoſe buſineſs it is to aſſiſt the major. Each battalion - 


beer, and other proviſions. —The word is ſometimes 
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each of whom has a province or country aſſigned 
him, as England, Holland, &c. and their buſineſs is 
to inform the father-general of ſtate-occurrences, in 
ſuch countries e tb] 07.20. 
AD MEASUREMENT, in law, is a writ for the 
adjuſting of the ſhares of ſomething to be divided. 
ADMINISTRATION, in a general tenſe implies 
the direction of the government. 9992 
ApMINISTRAT ION, in law, implies the office of an 


adminiſtrator. | 3 1 8 
RAT OR, in law, ſignifies the perſon 


7 


der, 


ADMINIST 
to whom the goods, effects or eſtates, of one who died 
inteſtate are intruſted, and for which he is accountable 
when required. 1 

ADMINISTRATRIX 
miniſtrator. 

ADMIRAL, admirallus, or admiralius, in maritime 
affairs, a great officer, who commands the naval forces 
of a kingdom or ſtate, and decides all maritime cauſes. 

cording to Ducange, the Sicilians were the firſt, and 
the Genoeſe the next, who gave the name of admiral to 
the commanders of their fleets; deriving it from the 
arabic amir or emir, a deſignation applicable to any 
commanding officer. For ſometime paſt, we have had 
no lord high-admiral in Britain ; that office being exe- 
cuted by a certain number of commiſſioners, called 
lords of the admiralty. See ADMIRALTY. 

ADMIRAL alſo denotes the commander in chiefof 
a fingle fleet or ſquadron ; or, in general, any flag offi- 
cer whatever. In the Britiſh navy, beſides the admiral 
whocommands in chief, there are the vice-admiral, who 
commands the ſecond ſquadron; and the rear-admiral, 
who commands the third ſquadron. The admiral 
carries his flag at the main-top-maſt-head; the vice- 
admiral at the fore-top-maſt-head and the rear-admi- 
ral at the main-top-maſt-head. See FLAG. 

Vice- ADMIRAL likewiſe denotes an officer inveſted: 
with the juriſdiction of an admiral, within a certain 
county or diſtrict, There are upwards of twenty fuch 
vice-admirals in Great-Britain; but an appeal hes from 
their ſentence, or determination to the admiralty-court 
in London. In France, the admiral is one of the 
great officers of the crown, general of the marine, and 
of all the naval forces of the kingdom. From him the 
captains and maſters of trading veſſels are obliged: to 
take their licences, paſſports; commiſhons, and ſafe 
conducts. | | | 

The tenth of all prizes belongs to him, and the 
whole of all fines adjudged in the courts of admiralty. 
He alſo has the duty of anchorage, tonnage, &c. 
Ap MIRAL is alfo an appellation given to the moſt 
conſiderable ſhip of a fleet of merchant- men, or the 
veſſels employed in the cod-fiſhery of Newfoundland. 
This laſt has the priviledge of chooſing what place he 
pleaſes on the ſandy ſhore, to dry his fiſh. He alſo gives 
proper orders, and appoints the fiſhing places to thoſe 
who come after him; and as long as the fiſhing- ſeaſon 
continues, he carries a flag on his main-maſt. 

ADMIRAL in natural hiſtory, is the name of a beau- 
tiful ſhell of the voluta kind, greatly admired by the 
curious. There are four ſpecies of this ſnell diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of grand-admiral, vice-admiral, 
orange-admiral, and extra-admiral. The firſt is ex- 


| 


L 


, a woman who acts as ad- 


ö 


tremely beautiful, of an elegant white enamel, varie- 


gated with bands of yellow, which, in ſome meaſure, 
repreſent the colours of the flags in ſhips of war. It is 
of a very curious ſhape, and finely turned about the 
head; but its diſtinguiſhing character is a denticulated 
line running along the centre of the large yellow band; 
and this diſtinguiſhes it from the vice-admiral, though 
the head of the latter is alſo leſs elegantly formed. (See 
plate II. fig. 7. where A is the admiral, and B the vice- 
admiral.) The orange-admirat has more yellow than 
any of the others, and the bands of the extra-admiral 
run into one another. | | 
ADMIRALTY, the office 'of lord-high-admiral, 
Whether diſcharged by a ſingle perſon, or by joint com- 
miſſioners, called lords of the athniralty. © © © 
Court of ADMIRALTY, a ſovereign couft held by 
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and joint heirs with Chrift. 
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civil or erĩminul, and where the offenders are tried by 
judge and jury; but in civil caſes, the manner is dif- 


& * 


being all made according to the 
civil law. | $233 3; ITT, 
ADMIRATION, in grammar, a mark or charac- 
ter importing ſomething wonderful, or worthy of admi- 
ration. It is marked thus (I). 
The word is Latin, admiratio, and compounded of 
ad, at, and miror, to wonder. | 
ADMISSION, admifſio, among eccleſiaſtical writ- 
ers, denotes the act of a biſhop's admitting, or allow- 
ing a Clerk to be able, or qualified for ſerving a cure. 
ADMONITION, in church-hiſtory, a part of diſ- 
cipline, which confiſts chiefly in warning an offender 
of the irregularities, he is guilty of, and adviſing him 
to mend his manners. By the ancient canons, nine 
admonitions were required before excommunication. 
ADMORTIZATION, in the feudal cuſtoms, 
implied the reducing the property of lands or tenements 
to mortmain. | 
ADNATA, in natural hiſtory, implies ſuch things 
as grow upon animal or vegetable bodies, whether in- 
ſeparable, as hair, wool, horns, &c. or accidental, as 
the few epiſitical plants. | 
ADNATA, in botany, ſignifies the increaſe growing 
on the ſides of bulbous roots, as lillies, narciſſuſes, 
pancratiums, &. | 
ADNATA Tania, in anatomy, is the name of one 
of the coats or tunics of the eye, otherwiſe called con- 
junctiva, and albuginea. In Engliſh it is called the 
white of the eye, and is formed by the tendinous ex- 
ich move the eye. See the 


article Ex. | 
ADNOUN, in grammar, the ſame with adjective. 
ADOLESCENCE, the flower of youth in the hu- 
man fpecies, commencing at infancy, and terminating 
in manhood. | 
ADONAI, one of th 
vine Being. | 
ADONATS, an obſolete name for the anemony. 
See ANEMONY. 
ADONIA, in mythology, were feſtivals kept in 
honour of Venus, arid in memory of her beloved Ado- 
nis. The Adonia laſted two days; on the firſt of 
which the images of Venus and Adonis were carried 
with great ſolemnity, in the manner of a funeral; the 
women following the ſtatues, crying, tearing their 
hair, and beating their breaſts. On the ſecond, they 


e ſcriptural names of the Di- | 


changed the mournings into joy, and ſung his praiſes, 


as if Adonis had been again reſtored to life. The 
Adonia were celebrated by the ancient Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, Syrians, Lycians, &c. 

_ ADONIC, in ancient poetry, a fort of verſe con- 
ſiſting of a dactyle and ſpondee ; and had its name 
from being originally uſed in the lamentations for 


Adonis. Its principal ule however among the poets, 
is to ſerve as a concluſion to each ſtrophe of Saphic 
verſe. | 


ADONIS fs, in botany, a genus of plants, called 
in Engliſh pheaſant's eye, from its having ſome fimili- 
tude to the eye of a pheaſant. The leaves reſemble 
fennel ; the flower is polyandrious and roſaceous, with 
many germina collected in one head. 

ADOPTIANI, in church hiſtory, a ſect of here- 
ticks, who maintained that Chriſt, with regard to his 
human nature, was not the natural, but the adoptive 
n of God. 5 
ADOPTION, a ſolemn act, whereby one perſon 
makes another his heir; inveſting him with the rights 
and Prroileges of a ſon. | 

ADoPTIoON, in a theological ſenſe, denotes an act 
of God's free grace, whereby thoſe who believe in 
Chriſt are accounted the children of God, and entitled 
to the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven : (Rom. 
Vit. 15. Gal. iv. 4, 5, 6.) For they are heirs of God, 
| Rom. vii. 17. 

ADOPTIVE, in general, fignifies any thing adopted. 
© AboypTrve arms, in heraldry, or, arms of adoption, 
thoſe which a perſon enjoys by the gift or conceſſion of 


the lord-high-admirat, or lords of the adtnirafty, where 
ognizance is taken of all maritime affairs, * whethe 


another, and to which ke was not otherwiſe entitled. 
- ADORATION is the external homage of the 
. Divine 
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Divine Being. The word is Latin, adoratio, and 
compounded of ad, to, and os, ris, the mouth. * 

It is a part of worſhip the pagans gave their pre- 
tended deities : the poſture for this religious regard was 
putting their hand to their mouth, and kiſſing it. 

Adoration in the holy ſcriptures, is taken not only 
for that veneration or worſhip due to God alone, but 
likewiſe for thoſe marks of outward reſpe& which are 
paid to ſuperiors. Adoration of both kinds 1s generally 
attended with bowing the body very low, and ſometimes 
with proſtration, or throwing one's ſelf on the earth. 

The election of popes is performed two ways, by ado- 
ration, and by ſcrutiny. In election, by adoration, the 
cardinals ruſh haſtily, as if agitated by ſome ſpirit, to 
the adoration of ſome one among them, to proclaim 
him pope. When the election is carried by ſcrutiny, 
they do not adore the new pope till he is placed on 
the altar. 184 | CR | | 

ADOSCULATION, a term uſed by Dr. Grew, to 
imply a kind of impregnation, without intromiſſion; 
and in this manner he ſuppoſes the impregnation of 
plants is effected by the falling of the farina fœcundans 
on the piſtil. 55 

ADOSEE, in heraldry, implies any two animals 

turned back to back. 
AD OK, in botany, the tuberoſe moſchatel, a low 
plant of ſweet ſmell, growing in many of the woods 


of England: its leaves are like thoſe of the fumatory, | 


and the flowers monopetalous. It is called in ſome 
parts of the kingdom muſk crowfoot. 

AD QUOD DAMNUM, in law, a writ directed 
to the ſheriff, commanding him to inquire into the 
damages which may befal from granting certain privi- 
leges to a place, as a fair, market, or the like, religious 
houſes, or corporations, for turning highways, &c. 

ADRAMMELECH, in mythology, a deity wor- 
{hipped by the inhabitants of Sepharvaim. Theſe 
idolaters burnt their children 1n the fire to the honour 
of their idol. 

ADRIANISTS, in church hiſtory, a ſect of here- 
ticks divided into two branches; the firſt were diſciples 
of Simon Magus, and flouriſhed about the year 34. 
The ſecond were the followers of Adrian Hampſtead 
the anabaptiſt, and held ſome particular errors concern- 
ing the nature of Chrilt. 

ADS'TRICTION, among phyſicians, implies too 
great a rigidity and cloſeneſs in the emunctories of the 
body, particularly in the pores of the ſkin. 

AD TERMINUM, qui preterit, in law, is a writ 
of entry that lies for the leſſor or his heirs, if after the 
expiration of a term for life or years, granted by leaſe, 
the tenant or other occupier of his lands, &c. with- 
holds the fame from fuch leſſor. 85 

ADVANCE, in the mercantile ſtyle, money paid 
before goods are delivered, work done, or buſineſs per- 
formed. | | 

ADVANCED. in a general ſenſe, implies ſoqne- 
thing placed or ſituated before another. 

ADV ANCED-DITCH, in fortification, is the ditch 
ſurrounding the glacis, or eſplanade of the place. 

ADVANCED-GUARD, Or vanguard, in the art of 
war, denotes the firſt line or diviſion of an army, ranged 
or marching in order of battle. | | 

ADVANCED-GUARD is alſo uſed ina more limited 
ſenſe for a ſmall party of horſe, ſtationed before the 
main-guard. 

ADVANCER, among ſportſmen, one of the ſtats, 
or branches of a buck's attire, between the back antler 
and the palm. | 

ADUAR, in the Arabian and Moorith cuſtoms, a 
kind of ambulatory village conſiſting of tents, which 
theſe people remove from one place to another, as ſuits 
their convenience. | 

ADVENT, in the calendar, properly ſignifies the 
approach of the feaſt of the Nativity. It includes four 
Sundays, which begin on St. Andrew's day, or on the 
Sunday before or after it. | Ta 
 ADVENTITIOUS, an «epithet applied to what- 
ever is joined fortuitouſſy to a body. | 

ADVENTITIOUs Faſſils, are thoſe which are found 
embodied in others, ſuch as ſhells, &C. in ſtones, 
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ADVERg, im grammar, is a word joined to a verb, 
adjective, &c. and ſolely applied to the uſe of qualifying 
and reſtraining the latitude of their ſignification. 
The word is Latin, adverbium, and compounded of 
ad, to, and verbum, a verb, q. d. a word added to a verb. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain claſſss, the principal of which are thoſe of order, 
of place, of time, of quantity, of quality, of manner, 
of affirmation, of doubting, of compariſon, and of 
interrogation. | OTST Tos 
ADVERBIAL, ſomething relating to adverbs. 
ADVERSARIA, a kind of common- place book, 
uſed by men of letters for entering whatever occurs to 
them worthy of notice either in reading or converſation. 
The word is Latin, and compounded of ad, to, and 
verto, to turn. | . 

Letter of ADVICE, in commerce, implies a letter 
ſent by the drawer of a bill of exchange upon him, or 
the remitter of goods to his correſpondent, : informing 
him that he has drawn ſuch a bill, or ſent him ſuch a 
quantity of merchandize. = 

No perſon ſhould either accept or pay a bill of ex- 
change, without ſuch a letter of advice, which ſhould 
ſpecity the name of the perſon in whoſe favor the bill 
is drawn, the date of the bill, and the ſum drawn tor. 

ADVvICE-BOAT, a ſmall veſſel employed to carry 
expreſles or orders with the greateſt diſpatch. 1 

ADULT, an appellation given to any thing that is 
arrived at maturity. Among civilians, it denotes a 
youth between fourteen and twenty-five years of age. 

ADULTERATION, the act of debaſing, by an 
improper mixture, ſomething that was pure and genu- 
ine, as coin, medicine, &c. us og | | 

ADULTERY, an unlawful commerce between one 
married perſon and another, or between a married and 
unmarried perſon. | 21 

ADULTERY, in the ſcripture language, is alſo uſed 
to ſignify idolatry, or the forſaking the worſhip of the 
true God for that of an idol. e 

ADVOCATE, among the ancient Romans, im- 
plied a perſon who undertook the defence of cauſes, 
which he pleaded much in the ſame manner as our 
barriſters, &c. do at preſent. 

The word is Latin, advecatus, and compounded of 
ad, to, and voce, to call; q. d. a perſon called in to 
the aſſiſtance of another. 3 

The Romans had a very high opinion of the pro- 
feſſion of advocates ; fo that the ſeats at their bar were 
crouded with ſenators and contuls ; and the ſame voices 
that commanded the people, were allo employed in de- 
tending them. The emperors therefore preferred the 
gown to the ſword, giving the advocates the title of 
Comites, Honorati, Clariſſimi, and even Patron, 
thinking their clients were not leſs obliged to them, 
than the freedmen were to their maſters for giving 
them their liberty. But this order in proceſs of tune 
greatly debaſed itſelf, the bar became venal, and the 
advocates mercenary. The tribune Cincius, there- 
fore, procured a law to be paſſed, forbidding advocates 
to take money from their clients; but this was found 
ineffectual, and the venality of the advocates conti- 
nued, notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the tri- 
bune. r 

_ The word advocate is ſtill uſed in countries where 
the civil law obtains, for thoſe who plead and defend 
cauſes of clients truſted to them. In Scotland there 1s 
a college of advocates, conſiſting of one hundred and 
eighty perſons, appointed to plead all actions before 
the lords of ſeſſion. | „ 

Lord Ap voc ArE, one of the officers of ſtate in 
Scotland, who pleads in all cauſes of the crown, or 
wherein the king 1s concerned. 8 

ADVOCATE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſignifies a 
perſon whoſe function it was to defend the laws and 
revenues of the church and its religious communities. 

Conſiſtorial Ap voc ATEs, are officers of the apoſto- 
lic chamber, who plead in the conſiſtories at Rome, 

Fiſcal ADVOCATE, in Roman antiquity, was an 
officer of ſtate under the Roman emperors, who 
pleaded in all cauſes wherein the filcus or treaſury was 
concerned. 3 | 


& 


0 


of 


K OIL. 


ADVOWEE, in law, implies the patron of a 


church, or the perſon who has a right to preſent to a | 18 


benefice. N : 

ADVOWSON, in law, implies the right o 
tronage, or preſenting to a vacant benefice. 

Advowſons are either appendant or in groſs ; the 
former depend upon, and paſs as appurtenances to a 
manor or lands; but the latter is a right of preſenta- 
tion ſubſiſting by itſelf, and belonging to a perſon, 
without any relation to manors or lands. In both 
caſes, however, advowſons are equally the property of 
the patrons as their landed eſtate ; and may accord- 
ingly be granted away by deed or will, and become 
aſſets in the hands of executors. 

ADUSTION, among phyficians, the ſame with 
inflammation. | 

ADYTUM, in antiquity, the moſt retired and 
facred part of a Pagan temple, into which none but 
the prieſts were allowed to enter. 

ADZE, a kind of axe of a crooked form, uſed by 
coopers, ſhipwrights, &c. 

, among grammarians, a dipthong, or double 
yowel, compoſed of A and E. | 

The ſimple E is now generally uſed at the begin- 
ning of words, inſtead of the dipthong A, and there- 
fore, many of the words written by ſome authors with 
, will be found in this dictionary under E. 

ACEA, in Grecian antiquity, ſolemn feaſts and 
games celebrated at Ægina, in honour of Aacus ; who, 
on account of his juſtice upon earth, was thought to 
have been appointed one of the judges in hell. 

ADILE, among the ancient Romans, a magiſtrate, 
whoſe chief buſineſs confiſted in ſuperintending the 
buildings of all kinds, eſpecially thoſe belonging to the 
publick, as temples, aqueducts, bridges, &c. 

The Adiles alſo inſpected the highways, and took 
care that the weights and meaſures were juſt, and de- 
termined the prices of proviſions; took cognizance of 
debauches that were uſual in taverns ; puniſhed lewd 
women, and ſuch as frequented gaming-houſes; and 
kept the orders of the people which were depoſited in 
the temple of Ceres. It was alſo part of their office to 
review comedies, and other pieces of wit; and they 
were obliged to exhibit magnificent games to the peo- 
ple, at their own expence. 

AGILOPS, Ahh, among phyſicians, an abſceſs 
in the corner of the eye, next the noſe ; or, according 
to Heiſter, a ſmall tumour cauſed by an inflammation 
or abſceſs, which in time, by the acrimony of its 
purulent matter, erodes the external ſkin, lacrymal 
ducts, and fat round the ball of the eye; nay, ſome- 
times it renders the neighbouring bones carious to a 
dangerous degree. This name is alſo given to a plant, 
for its ſuppoſed virtues againſt ſuch a diſtemper. 

EGIPAN, in mythology, an appellation given to 


f pa- 


the god Pan, from his being repreſented with the|P 


horns, feet, legs, &c. of a goat. 21 
EIS, in mythology, a kind of ſhield made at 
firſt, as it ſhould ſeem, of goat's ſkin, afterwards of 
braſs, belonging only to Jupiter and Minerva, made 
terrible by a Gorgon's head upon it. LaQantius tells 
us, it was made of the ſkin of the ſhe-goat which 
nurſed Jupiter, and that he firſt uſed it againſt the 
Titans. It is derived of ai, a goat; 
A.GIOCHUS, in mythology, a ſurname of Jupi- 
ter, from his having been ſuckled by a ſhe-goat. 
A.GYPTIACUM, in pharmacy, the name of de- 
tergent ointment frequently uſed by ſurgeons for cleanſ- 
Ing old and foul ulc ers. 1 
ALURUS, in Egyptian mythology, the deity or 
god of cats; repreſented ſometimes like a cat, and 
ſometimes like a man with a cat's head. ; 
AEM, or AAM. See AA. 
ENIGMA, any dark ſaying or qu 
ſome well-known 
language. 1 e | 
EOLIC diale#, among grammarians, is one of the 
five dialects of the Greek tongue, uſed by the inhabi- 
tants of Aolia. | TH | 
oi verſe, 
lambus, or 
Vol. I. 


eſtion, where 
thing is concealed under obſcure 


* 


in proſody, a verſe conſiſting of an 


by a long ſyllable, and laſtly by another ſyllable. Such 


5 


O Nelliferi conditor orbis. 


ALOLIPILE, æalipila, a hollow metalline ball, in 
which is inſerted a flender neck, or pipe; from 
whence, after the veſſel has been partly filled with wa- 
ter, and heated, iſſues a blaſt of wind with great yehe- 
mence. | 
Great care ſhould be taken that the aperture of the 
pipe be not ſtopped when the inſtrument is put on the 
fire, otherwiſe the æolipile will burſt with a vaſt ex- 
ploſion, and may occaſion no litti2 iniſchief. 

As to the phenomena of the æolipile, they may be 
accounted for from the rarefaction of the water. 

AOLUS, in mythology, the god of the winds 
He was painted by the ancients with ſwoln blubbel 
cheeks, like one who with main force endeavours to 
blow a blaſt; alſo with two {mall wings upon his 
ſhoulders, and a fiery high-coloured countenance. 


AQUATION, EQUATION. 

. AZQUATOR, EQUATOR. 
ZQUILIBRIUM, 8 EQUILIBRIUM. | 
AQUINOCTIAL, If EQUINOCTIAL. 

 AQUIPOLLENT, EqQUIPOLLENT. 
A©QUIVOCAL, EQUIYOCAL. 


ERA, in chronology, implies a ſeries of years, com- 
mencing from a certain fixed point of time, called 
epocha : thus we ſay the Chriſtian Ara, that is, the 
number of years elapſed ſince the birth of Chriſt. 

The generality of authors, however, uſe the terms 
æra and epocha in a ſynonymous ſenſe, or for the 
point of time from which the computation commences. 
See EPOCHA. e 

AERIAL, an epithet applied to every thing parta- 
king of the nature of air, or that is connected with, 
or belongs to, the air. The word is formed from the 
Greek anp, air. 

AERIAL Perspective, is the art of giving a due di- 
munition or degradation to the ſtrength of the light, 
ſhade and colours of objects, according to their diffe- 
rent diſtances, the quantity of light which falls on 
them, and the medium through which they are ſcen. 

AERIANS, in church-hiſtory, a branch of Ariane, 
who, to the doctrines of that ſect, added ſome peculiar 
dogmas of their own. Aerius was diflatisfied that 
Euſtathius, his former companion, ſhould ſucceed to 
a biſhopric for which he had been himſelf a candidate; 
and thence took occaſion to defame the order of bi- 
ſhops as an encroachment upon the prieſthood. He 
admitted none into his ſect, but thoſe who lived in 
continence, and condemned marriage as unlawful. 

AEREOGRAPHY, a deſcription of the air. 
AEREOLOGY, an account of the nature and pro- 
en olf che ir. 5 
AEROMANCY, a ſpecies of divination in uſe 
among the ancients ; and conhited in foretelling future 
events by means of the air, winds; &c. It is alfo uſed 
for the art of foretelling the future changes of the air 
and weather by means of barometers, hygrometers, &c. 
- AEREOMETRY, the ſcience of meaſuring the air, 
its powers and properties. This ſcience is now gene- 
rally called Pneumatics. See article PxNzUMATICS. 

ZERUGO, in natural hiſtory, the ruſt of copper, 
otherwiſe called viride æris. AÆrugo is either natural, 
as that found about copper-mines; or artificial, like 
verdigris. See VERDG RISE. 

ER co ſalis, a kind of reddiſh ſlimy matter, ſepa- 
rated from the Egyptian natrum; probably a mixture 
of bitumen and a red earth. N 

ACHYNOMENOUS, an epithet applied to what 
is generally called ſenſitive plants; becauſe they con- 
tract their leaves on the approach of the hand, as if 
ſenſible of the touch. | | | 

ASCULAPIUS, in mythology, the god of phyſic. 
The poets fay he was ſon of Apollo, by the nymph 
Coronis; who, afterwards favouring a Thracian. 
2 named Iſchys, was ſtruck through with darts 
by Apollo: but he, repenting the action, opened her 
1 and, taking out the child, called him Aſcu- 


8 then of two anapeſts, ſeparated 
O. 3. ns ; ; 


| lapius , 


lapius, and committed the care of his education to 
Chiron, | | 

ASTIVAL, ſomething belonging to the ſummer. 
Thus the æſtival ſolſtice, is the ſame with the ſummer 
ſolſtice. | | 

ASTUARY, an arm of the ſea running a con- 
ſiderable way into the land. 

ATHER, the name of an imaginary fluid, ſuppoſed 
by ſeveral authors, both ancient and modern, to be the 
cauſe of gravity, heat, light, muſcular motion, ſenſa- 
tion, and, in a word, of every phenomenon in nature. 
Anaxagoras maintained that ether was of a ſimilar 
nature with fire; Perrault repreſents it as 7200 times 
more rare than air; and Hook makes it more denſe 
than gold itſelf. Whoever has an inclination to know 
the various hypotheſes concerning ether, may conſult 
Shebbere, Perrault, Hook's poſthumous works. A. 
Erud. Lipſ. 1716, Bernouilli's Cogitat. de gravitate 
theris, c. Oc. „ 

Before the method of philoſophiſing by induction 
was known, the hypotheſes of philoſophers were wild, 
fanciful, ridiculous. They had recourſe to æther, oc- 
cult qualities, and other imaginary cauſes, in order to 
explain the various phænomena of nature: but fince 
the days of the great Lord Verulam, who may be 
ſtyled the parent of genuine philofophy, a contrary 
courſe has happily been followed. He convinced 
the world, that all knowledge muſt be derived from ex- 
periment and obſervation ; and that every attempt to 
inveſtigate cauſes by any other means muſt be unſucceſs- 
ful. Since his time, the beſt philoſophers have fol- 
lowed the tract which he pointed out. Boyle, Locke, 
Newton, Hales, and a few others, in little more than 
one century, have improved and extended ſcience far 
beyond what the accumulated force of all the philoſo- 
phers ſince the creation had been able to effectuate: 
a ſtriking proof both of the extenſive genius of Bacon, 
and of the ſolidity of his plan of inveſtigation. 

It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that there is a pro- 
penſity in the human mind, which, unleſs it be pro- 
perly reſtrained, has a direct tendency both to corrupt 

cience and to retard our progreſs in it. Not contented 
with the examination of objects which readily fall 
within the ſphere of our obſervation, we feel a ſtrong 
deſire to account for things which, from their very na- 
ture, muſt, and ever will, elude our reſearches. Even 
Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf was not proof againſt this 
temptation, It was not enough that he had diſcovered 
the nature of hight and colours, the application of 
gravity to the motions of the heavenly bodies, &c. 
he muſt go further, and attempt to aſſign the cauſe of 
gravity itſelf. But how does he proceed in this matter? 
Not in the way of experiment, which had led him to 
his former diſcoveries, but in the way of conjeQure, 
which will never lead any man to truth. He had re- 
courſe to a ſubtile elaſtic æther, not much different from 
that of the ancients, and by it accounted for every 
thing he did not know, ſuch as the cauſe of gravitation, 
muſcular motion, ſenſation, &c. 

Notwithſtanding the reputation of Sir Iſaac, philo- 
ſophers have generally looked upon this attempt as the 
foible of a great man, or, at leaſt, as the molt uſeleſs 
part of his works; and accordingly peruſe it rather as 


a dream or a romance, than as having any connection 


with ſcience. But we are ſorry to find, that ſome late 
attempts have been made to revive this doctrine of 
æther, particularly in a diflertation, De ortu animalium 
caloris. | 

As the revival of an old doctrine becomes in ſome 
meaſure a new one, we ſhall plead no other apology 
for inſerting a ſpecimen of the method of reaſoning 
employed in this diſſertation. 2 X 

The author makes frequent uſe of a ſpecies of ar- 
gument termed dilemma by logicians. For example, 
in the firſt part of the work, after endeavouring to 
prove that animal heat cannot be owing to fermenta- 
tion, the motion of the fluids, and other cauſes that 
have uſually been affigned, he draws this concluſion :— 


lf none of thefe cauſes are ſufficient to produce the 


effect; therefore, by dilemma,” ſays he, it muſt 


* be ſought for in the nature and action of the nerves.” 


— This is a new ſpecies of dilemma :—If the author 
had proved, that the cauſe of heat in animals could 
not poſfibly exiſt any where, but either in fermentation, 
the motion of the fluids, &c. or in the nerves, after 
having diſproved its exiſtence in all the reſt, his con- 
clufion in favour of the nerves would have been juſt; 
but, as he has not ſo much as attempted this, the con- 
clufion is not only falſe, but ridiculous. 15. 

However, upon the authority of this dilemma, the 
author firſt gives what he calls a Compend of a new 
doctrine concerning the nerves, and then proceeds to 
inquire in what manner the nerves produce animal heat : 
he tells us, That thought (copitatis) and ſenſation de- 
*© pend upon impulſes either on the extremities of the 
% nerves, or the cenſorium commune, and the conſe- 
quent motions, produced by theſe impulſes : that 
„ theſe motions are fo quick, as to be almoſt inſtanta- 
* neous : that as all motion is mechanical; therefore 
thought, ſenſation, and muſcular motion, muſt hke- 
* wiſe be mechanical: that ſuch quick motions cannot 
be produced without the intervention of ſome ex- 
{© tremely elaſtic power; and, as Sir Iſaac Newton has 
ſhewn, that the impulſes which occaſion the different 
„ ſenfations muſt be owing to an elaſtic power; 
therefore the muſcular motions of animals muſt be 
H occaſioned by the oſcillations of ſome elaſtic power.“ 
But, ſays he, as this elaſtic power cannot exiſt in the 
„ folid nervous fibres, nor in any inelaſtic fluid; there- 
* fore, by dilemma, it muſt exiſt in an elaſtic fluid; 
and hence alſo, by the former dilemma, this elaſtic 
fluid muſt be ſeated, either in the nerves, or in their 
++ medullary ſubſtance.” : Th 

Here again the author calls Sir Iſaac in to his aſſiſt- 
ance.— What confirms this opinion,” ſays he, is 
„the Newtonian æther, which pervades all nature, 
and which, with a few variations in its modification, 


Sir Iſaac has ſhewn to be the cauſe of coheſion, elaſ- 


** ticity, gravity, electricity, magnetiſm, &c. in the 
„following manner. 1. As the rays of light, when 
reflected, do not touch the ſolid parts of bodies, 
hut are reflected a little before they reach them, it is 
plain that the æther not only fills the pores of bodies, 
but likewiſe floats upon their ſurfaces; and hence it 
becomes the cauſe of attraction and repulſion.—2. 
„All metals, and inelaſtic fluids, are non-electrics; 
** on the other hand, all fold bodies, metals excepted, 
are electrics, i. e. proper for accumulating ether. But 
ther, thus accumulated in ſuch a variety of bodies, 
may produce various motions in the parts of theſe 
bodies, without inducing any change in the bodies 
** themſelves. Hence ether, with ſome variations in 
its modification, is ſufficient to account for all the 
** phznomena of electricity. 3. As iron, by accumu- 
** lating ether around it, exhibits all the wonders af 
** magnetiſm ; ſo this magnetical æther is more anala- 
** gous to the nervous æther of animals than any other 
kind of it. For, as the magnetical æther pales 
along iron without changing any part of the iron; 
** ſo the nervous æther, in like manner, paſſes along 
** the medullary ſubſtance of the nerves, and excites 
„motion in any part that is contiguous with them, 
** without inducing any change in the nerves. 4. The 
** ratibility and life of plants, which very much reſem- 
ble thoſe in animals, cannot be explained by any ine- 
laſtic cauſe, and muſt therefore be attributed to an 
** ztherial one. Laſtly, As the common ether is dif- 
ferently modified in each of the ſubſtances above 
taken notice of, and alſo produces various motions 
or effects peculiar to each, it likewiſe varies and has 
** ſome peculiar qualities when refiding in animal 
bodies; ſo that the nervous or animal ether is not 
** exaQly the ſame, but differs in ſome reſpects from 
** thoſe ſpecies of æther which give riſe to coheſion, 
„ gravity, magnetiſm, electricity.“ &c. 

Having thus explained the nature and qualities of 
æther, our author ſtarts a very important queſtion, via. 
<< whence is æther derived; and whether does it leave 
any body after having once got poſſeſñon of it? 
In anſwer to this, he obſerves, That certain bodies 


„have the power of collecting the electrical matter 


** from every circumjacent body, and of accumulating 


© ;t in theif pores and on their ſurfaces, but do not 
* ſuffer it again to tranſmigrate into any other body. 
« There are other ſnbſtances of an oppoſite nature, 


© which do not accumulate the electric matter, but in- 
<« ſtantly allow it to paſs into others, unleſs prohibited 


| 


7 


« by an electric. Hence, ſays he, “ nothing more 
« is neceſſary for ſubſtances of the former kind, but 
4 to be in ſuch circumſtances as allow them to accu- 
„ mulate the electric matter. In the fame manner,” 
roceeds our author, the nervous ether, which is 
5 diffuſed through every part of nature, flows copi- 
„ ouſly into the medullary part of the nerves, when 
„% no obſtacle ſtands in its way; but, when once it 
has got there, it keeps firm poſſeſſion, and never af- 
& terwards leaves it. Now,” ſays he, a quantity of 
„ ther probably conſtitutes one of the ſtaminal parts 
« of animal bodies, and increaſes in proportion to their 
age and growth: for nothing is more ridiculous than 
** to ſuppoſe that what is commonly called the nervous 
* fluid can be daily waſted by labour and exerciſe, and 
% daily repaired by a new ſecretion from the brain. 
„To refute this vuigar notion, nothing more is ne- 
„ ceflary than to ſay, That it is one of Boerhaave's 
& theories, and muſt be falſe, as all Boerhaave's other 
theories have been proved to be ill-founded | But 
c ether is of a more fixed and determinate nature; 
£ whenever it gets poſſeſſion of any ſubſtance, it never 
4 forſakes it, unleſs the texture and conſtitution of 
the body itſelf be changed. Hence,” continues our 
author, the ether of an acid body remains as long 
as the body continues to be acid; the ſame obſerva- 
tion holds with regard to the æther of an alkaline 
body : but if theſe two blended together into a neu- 
tral ſalt, the æther muſt be likewiſe changed into a 
neutral; and therefore, in the formation of the me- 
dullary or ſtaminal part of animals, the æther which 
before belonged to, or had the properties of ſome 
other ſubſtance, is inſtantaniouſly changed into 
animal æther, and remains ſo till the diſſolution of 
that animal.“ | | 
Our author next obſerves, © That bodies requires to 
be in a certain ſtate or condition in order to che for- 
mation of an æther that is proper for them. This 
condition of bodies is called an excited ſtate thus, 
as ſulphur, when fluid, does not receive the electric 
matter, but, when ſolid, inſtantly receives it; in the 
ſame manner, the nerves, though properly formed, 
do not admit an æther adapted to their nature, un- 
leſs they be in an excited ſtate. Hence,” ſays he, 
the #ther of a dead, and that of a living perſon, are 
very different, although the texture and figure of 
the nerves be the ſame. The ſtate neceſſary for 
** conſtituting the ether of a living animal, ſeems 
to depend on heat and moiſture; becauſe theſe 
things are abſolutely neceſſary in the conſtitution 
of life: and hence,” concludes our author, the 
excited ſtate of the nerves depends on heat and 
moiſture. There are alſo certain circumſtances,” 
ſays he, „which contribute to render the ſtate of 
the nerves more or leſs apt for accumulating ether : 
a ſpaſmodic fever, for example, renders the nerves of 
the whole body leſs pervious to the motion of the 
zther; and hence, in caſes of this nature, health, 
** and all the vital functions, muſt be injured.” - 
£ © Theſe,” our author obſerves, are the outlines 
f of a nei doctrine concerning the nature and func- 
tions of the nerves;“ and, upon this foundation, 
proceeds to give his new theory of animal heat. 
; From the foregoing reaſoning,” ſays he, the heat, 
* as well as all the functions of animals, ſeem to be 
3 occaſioned by the oſcillations of the nervous æther 
y e. the extremities of the ſentient nerves and the 
„ an, or, more properly, betwixt the brain and 
K muſcles. But electrical æther, as above obſerved, 
** varies alittle from common æther; all inelaſtic fluids, 
„ . was hkewiſe formerly remarked, are non-elec- 
2 3 ; 2 Le 2 : 1 excepted, are oy 
4 g oy 8 ays our author, ſeem 
23 g to cillations of the electric matter 
x: s. In the ſame manner,” ſays he, the 
nature of animals may be ſuch, and the neryes may 
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© be ſo conſtituted, as to form an æther adapted to 
their nature, and to excite thoſe oſcillations which 
„ occaſion animal heat. The wonderful effects of heat 
* and cold upon the nerves,” continues our author, 
confirm this theory: every action, and even life it- 
** ſelf, requires a certain degree of heat; for as the heat 
of the external air is ſo variable, it was abſolutely 
** neceſſary that animal bodies ſhould be endowed with 
the faculty of producing a degree of heat ſuited to 
their nature, independant of external circumſtances : 
hence we ſee the reaſon why the degree of heat ſo 
*+* ſeldom varies in the fame ſpecies of animals. How- 
ever, although the nervous æther is always ready for 
exciting heat by its oſcillations; yet, in order to 
bring about this effect ſucceſsfully, external Aimuli 
* are neceſſary, otherwiſe the æther would be in danger 
of flagnating, which would occafion ſleep, a pally, and, 
{© laſt of all, death. The moſt permanent of theſe imuli 
is the pulſation of the arteries; which is the reaſon 
„ why heat is ſo connected with the circulation of the 
blood, and why. many authors have miſtaken it for 
the true cauſe of animal heat.“ | | 

Our author now concludes with 3 % That 
* by his theory, the varieties of heat in different age 
of the body, the heat and fluſhing of the face from 
+ ſhame, and all the other phænomena of heat in ani- 
“mal bodies, admit of a better explanation, than by 
any other theory hitherto invented.“ 

Having thus given a pretty full account of an attempt 
to explain the moſt abſtruſe operations of nature, 
as nearly as poſſible in the very words of the author, 
we cannot deny ourſelves the liberty of making a few 
obſervations. h | 

To give a formal refutation of this author's reaſon- 
ing, is no part of our plan. It is, perhaps, wrong to 
ſay that he has reaſoned; for the whole hypothetical 
part of his eſſay is a mere farrago of vague affertions, 
non-entities, illogical concluſions, and extravagant 
His æther ſeems to be an exceedingly tract- 
able ſort of ſubſtance : whenever the qualities of one 
body differ from thoſe of another, a different modifica- 
tion of ether at once ſolves the phenomenon. The 
æther of iron muſt not, to be ſure, be exactly the ſame 
with the nervous æther; otherwiſe it would be in dan- 
ger of producing ſenfation in place of magnetiſm. It 
would likewiſe have been very improper to give the ve- 
getable æther exactly the ſame qualities with thoſe of 


animal zther; for, in ſuch a caſe, men would run great 


riſk of ſtriking root in the ſoil, and trees and hedges 
might eradicate and run about the fields. Nothing 
can be more ludicrous than to ſee a writer treating 
a mere ens rationis as familiarly as if it were an object of 
our ſenſes: the notion of compounding the zther of 
an acid and that of an alkali, in order to make a neutral 
of it, is compleatly ridiculous. But if men take the 
liberty of ſubſtituting names in place of facis and experi- 
ments, it is an eaſy matter to account for any thing. 

By this method of philoſophiſing, obſcurity is for 
ever baniſhed from the works of nature, It is impoſ- 
ſible to gravel an ætherial philoſopher. Aſk him what 
queſtions you pleaſe, his anſwer is ready: — “ as we 
cannot find the cauſe any where elſe; ergo, by dilem- 
ma, it muſt be owing to æther! For example, aſk 
one of thoſe ſages, What is the cauſe of gravity? he 
will anſwer, Fis ether ! Aſk him the cauſe of thought, 
he will gravely reply, The ſolution of this queſtion 
eas once univerſally allowed to exceed the limits of 
«© human genius: but now, by the grand diſcoveries 
% we have lately made, it is as plain as that three and 
% two make five : —Thought is a mere mechanical thing, 
5 an evident effect of certain motions in the brain pro- 
4 duced by the aſcillations of a ſubtile elaſtic fluid called 
* zther/”” This is indeed aſtoniſhing ! 

Such jargon, however, affords an excellent leſſon to 
the true philoſopher. It ſhews to what folly and extra- 


vagance mankind are led, whenever they deviate from 
experiment and obſervation in their inquiries into na- 
ture, No ſooner do we leave theſe only faithful guides 
to ſcience, -than we inſtantly land in a labyrinth of 
nonſenſe and obſcurity, the natural puniſhment of folly 
and preſumption, 


When 


When endeavouring to account for that propenſity 
in the human mind which prompts us to attempt the 
ſolution of things evidently beyond our reach, we re- 
collected a paſſage in Swift's works, which explains it 
in the moſt fatisfaftory manner. 

Let us next examine (ſays the Dean) the great 
jntroducers of new ſchemes in philoſophy, and ſearch 
„till we can find from what faculty of the ſoul the dit- 
„ poſition ariſes in mortal man, of taking it into his 
wy ae to advance new ſyſtems, with ſuch an eager 
„ zeal, in things agreed on all hands impaſſible to be 
* known; from what ſeeds. this diſpoſition ſprings, 
and to what quality of human nature theſe grand in- 
© novators have been indebted for their number of 
„ diſciples; becauſe it is plain, that ſeveral of the chief 
among them, both ancient and modern, were uſually 
*© miſtaken by their adverſaries, and indeed by all ex- 
*© cept their own followers, to have been perſons crazed, 
or out of their wits: having generally proceeded 
in the common courſe of their words and actions, 
by a method very different from the vulgar dictates 
of unrefined reaſon ; agreeing, for the moſt part, in 
their ſeveral models, with their preſent undoubted 
* ſucceſſors in the Academy of modern Bedlam. Of this 
* kind were Epicurus, Diogenes, Apollonius, Lucretius, 
* Paracelſus, Des Cartes, and others; who, if they 
*© were now in the world, tied faſt, and ſeparated from 
their followers, would, in this andiſbinguiſbing age, 
** incur manifeſt danger of phlebotomy, and whips, and 
* chains, and dark chambers, and firaw. For what man, 
in the natural ſtate or courſe of thinking, did ever 
** conceive it in his power to reduce the notions of all 
** mankind exactly to the fame length, and breadth, and 
height of his own? Yet this is the firſt burnbie and avi 
** defign of all innovators in the empire of reaſon. — 
Now, I would gladly be informed, how it is poſſible 
** to account for ſuch imaginations as theſe in particu- 
© lar men, without recourſe to my phenomenon of va- 
*© pours, (7. e. æther), aſcending from the lower fa- 
** culties to overſhadow the brain, and there diſtilling 
into conceptions, for which the narrowneſs of our 
© mother-tongue has not yet aſſigned any other 
name beſides that of madreſs or phrenzy. Let us 
therefore now conjecture how it comes to paſs that 
none of theſe great projectors do ever fail providing 
* themſelves and their notions with a number of im- 
„ plicit diſciples; and J think the reaſon is eaſy to be 
aſſigned. For there is a peculiar ſtring in the har- 
„ mony of human underſtanding, which, in ſeveral 
individuals, is exactly of the ſame tuning. This if 
you can dextroully /crew up to its right key, and 
then Arise gently upon it, whenever you have the 
good fortune to light among thoſe of the ſame pitch, 
they will, by a ſecret neceſſary ſympathy, ſtrike ex- 
actly at the fame time. And in this one circum- 
*© ſtance hes all the ill or luck of the matter: for if 
*« xou chance to jar the firing, among thoſe who are 
either above or below your own height, inſtead of 
* ſubſcribing to your doctrine, they will tie you faſt, 
call you mad, and feed you with bread and water. It 
is therefore a point of the niceſt conduct, to diſtin- 
guiſh and adapt this noble talent with reſpect to the 
difference of perſons and of times. For, to ſpeak a 
bold truth, it is a fatal miſcarriage fo ill to order af- 
„fairs as to pals for a fool in one company, when in 
another you might be treated as a philoſopher : which 
«© deſire ſome certain gentlemen of my acquaintance to lay 
up in their hearts as a very ſeaſonable innuendo.” 

We would not have dwelt fo long upon this article, 
had it not been to guard, as far as our influence ex- 
tends, the minds of thoſe who may be unacquainted 
with the genuine principles of philoſophy, from being 
led into a wrong track of inveſtigation. 

ZETHER, in chymiſtry, a name given to any vola- 
tile ſpirit. The ſpirit which generally goes by that 


8 


th. 


name 1s procured by diſtilling ſpirit of wine with oil of 
vitriol, and then precipitating with an alkali. See 
CHEMISTRY. | 

ETHERIAL, ſomething that participates of the 
nature of æther. | 


| 


ZETHERIAL Oil, in chemiſtry, a very ſubtile oil, 
extracted from plants, &c. by diſtillation. i 

THIOPS Mineral, in chemiſtry, a preparation 
of mercury, made by rubbing in a marble or glaſs mor- 
tar equal quantities of quickſilver and flowers of ſul- 
phur, till the mercury wholly difappears, and the whole 
becomes a black powder. | 

ZETHiOps Albus, a preparation of mercury, made 
by rubbing quickſilver with double its weight of crabs- 
eyes, or ſugar candy, till the whole is blended into 
one maſs. 5 „„ | 

Dr. Plummer's ATH1ops, a medicine prepared by 
levigating golden ſulphur of antimony with an equal 
quantity of calomel, till they are well blended together. 

AETTANS, in church hiſtory, a branch of Arians, 
who maintained that the Son and Holy Ghoſt are in 
all things difhmilar to the Father. | 8 

ATIOLOGY, that branch of phyſic which af- 
ſigns the cauſes of dilcaſcs. . rags | 

Z£7T10LOGY, in rhetorick, a figure of ſpeech, when 
the orator, in relating an event, allo diſplays the cauſe 
trom which it proceeded. 

ATTTES, in natural hiſtory, a name given to peh- 
bles or ſtones of any kind, which have a looſe nucleus 
rattling within them, and called in Engliſh, the eagle- 
ſtone. | 

So far from being a particular genus of foſſils them- 
ſelves, we find ætitæ among very different genuſes, as 
the geodes, heteropyræ, &c. but the moſt valued of all 
others, is chat formed of all tlie ſeveral varieties of our 
common pebbles. 

As to the formation of ætitæ, naturaliſts account fur 
it from this conſideration, that as the nuclei are coarſer 
and more debaſed h earth than the reſt of the pebble, 
they muſt ſhrink up and contract themſelves into a 
finaller fize ; by which means, it will be ſeparated from 
the furrounding cruſt, and therebybecome looſe. Many 
imaginary virtues have been aſcribed to theſe ſtones, as, 
they aſſiſt women in labour, diſcover thieves, &c. but 
from what reaſon or foundation we know not. 

AFFECTED Equations, in algebra. See the article 
AFFECTED £quatiens. 

AFFECTION, ina general ſenſe, unplies an at- 
tribute that cannot be ſeparated from its ſubject. 1hus 
gravity is an affection of all bodies. Philoſophers con- 
ſider the affections of a body as certain modifications 
produced by motion, by virtue of which the body is 
diſpoſed after ſuch or ſuch a manner. | 

 AFFECTIONS of the Mind, are the fame with paſ- 
ſions or inclinations ; thus love, hatred, joy, grief, &c. 


{are affections of the mind. Phyfically, it implies the 
| fame with diſeaſe: thus the hyſterick affection is the 


ſame with hyſterick diſeaſe. | | 
AFFERERS, or AFFERORS, in law, perſons ap-, 
mted in court leets, court barons, &c. to ſettle, up- 
on oath, the fines to be impoſed upon ſuch as have been 
guilty of crimes arbitrarily puniſhable. > 
AFFETTUOSO, or cou AFFETTO, in the Italian 
muſic, implies, that the part is to be played in a tender 
affecting manner. | 
AFFIANCE, in law, ſignifies the natural plighting 
of troth between a man and a woman, to marry each | 
other. | 
AFFIDAVIT, ſigniſies an oath in writing, ſworn 
before ſome perſon properly authorized. In an affida- 
vit, the time, place of habitation, and addition of the 
perſon who makes it, are to be inſerted. T 
Affidavits are chiefly uſed to certify the ſerving .of 
proceſſes or other matters, concerning the proceedings 
in a court; and therefore thould ſet forth the matter of 
fact to be proved, without taking any notice of the me- 
rits of the cauſe. They are read in courts upon mo- 
tons, but are not admitted in evidence at trials. 
AFFINITY, among civilians, implies a relation 
contracted by marriage; in contradiſtinction to con- 
ſanguinity, or relation by blood. 32 
The word is formed from the Latin, ffinitas, com- 
pounded of ad, to, and finis, boundary; becauſe the 
limit or boundary of one family approaches to that of 
another. % fo. 
AFFINITY 
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ArFINITY, in chymiſtry, unx lies that natural im- 


pulſe or attraction wh ich various bodies exert towards 


er. Tp . 
1 pie experiments hitherto made, concur: with 
daily obſervation to prove that different bodies, whether 
principles or compounds, have ſuch a mutual con- 
ormity, relation, affinity, or attraction, as diſpoſes 


ſome of them to join and unite together, while they 


are incapable of contracting ny union with others. 
This effect, from whatever cauſe it flows, enables the 
ehymiſt to account for, and connect together, all the 
phænomena that his art produces. Py 
AFFINITY, is alſo uſed to denote a conformity, or 
agreement, between two or more things: thus we ſay, 
the affinity of language, the affinity of words, the af- 
AFFIRMATION, an a general ſenſe, implies the 
ſolemn atteſtation of the truth of ſome fact. | 
AFFIRMATION, among logicians, is the act of 
the mind aſſerting the truth or reality of ſomething ; 
or a poſitive propoſition, declaring certain . 
or qualities to belong to the thing in queſtion. It is 
alſo uſed for the ratifying or confirming the ſentence, 
or decree, of ſome inferior court: thus, we ſay, the 
houſe of lords affirmed the decree of the lord chancel- 
lor, or the decree of the lords of ſeſſion. 
AFFIRMATION allo denotes a ſolemn atteſtation of 
the truth of ſome fa&, which the Quakers are allowed 
in all caſes, except criminal caſes, to make inſtead of 
an oath. | | | 
AFFIRMATIVE, in a general ſenſe, implies any 
thing that denotes an affirmation. | 
AFFIRMATIVE Quantity, in algebra, is a real or 


poſitive quantity; it is greater than nothing; and 


therefore oppoſed to a privative or negative quantity, 
which 1s leſs than nothing. 55 
AFFIRMATIVE Sign or Character, in algebra, 1s 


marked thus +, and fignifies that the quantity to] 


which it belongs has a real exiſtence. 

AFFIX, among grammarians, denotes much the 
ſame with prefix. | 

AFFORESTING, in our old law books, implies 
the turning lands into a foreſt. 58 

AF FRA L, in law, formerly ſignified the affrighting 
er terrifying others; but at preſent it denotes a ſkir- 
miſh between two or more perſons. 

AFFREIGHTMENT,, the freight or hire of a ſhip. 

AFRICA, one of the four principal diviſions of the 
earth; divided from Europe on the N. by the Medi- 
terranean ſea; from America on the W. by the Atlan- 
tic ocean ; from the countries towards the ſouth-pole, 
by the Great South-ſea; from the iſland of Madagaſ- 
car in the E. by the Mozambique channel; and from 
Afia alſo on the E. by the Red-fea. It is alſo joined to 
Aſia by a narrow neck of land betwixt the Mediterra- 
nean and Red- ſea, called the Iſihmus of Suez. Hence Afri- 
ca 18 a peninſula ſomewhat reſembling a pyramid, whoſe 
baſe from Tangier to the Iſthmus of Suez is about 
2000 mules ; 1ts perpendicular, from the vertex at the 
Cape of Good Hope to Buria, 3600 miles; and from 
Cape Verd, to Cape Guard a ful, it is 3500. The 
fituation of this quarter on the globe is betwixt 35. o. 
S. and 36. o. N. lat. and betwixt 17. 35. W. and 17. 


35. W. and 53. 21. E. long. Hence it lies, for the 


moſt part, within the tropics; by which means, in 
many places, the heat is almoſt inſupportable. Along 
the coaſts, it is in general reckoned abundantly fruitful, 
and its produce excellent. 

AFFRONTEE, in heraldry, implies two animals 
facing each other. | 1 8 

AFT, in the ſea language, the ſame with abaft. See 
ABAFT. | | 

AFTER-BIRTH, in midwifery, ſignifies the ſe- 


cundines, placenta, or membranes ſurrounding the in- 


fant in the womb. 


AFTER-MATH, in huſbandry, denotes the herb- 
age that ſprings up after mowing, &c. 

APTER-PAINS, in midwifery, are the pains felt in 
the groin, loins, &c. after a woman is delivered. 


AFTER-SWARMS, in the management of bees, im- 
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AGE 


plies thoſe ſwarms which leave the hive ſome time after 


the firſt have ſwarmed. See BEE. wp 
AGA, among the Turks, implies a great lord or 
commander. i | Las 

AGANIPPIDES, in ancient poetry, a name given 
to the muſes, from a fountain in mount Hehcon, 
called Aganippe. | | | 

AGAPE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the love-feaſt, or 
feaſt of charity, in uſe among the primitive Chriſtians, _ 
when a liberal contribution was made by the rich to 
feed the poor, 1 

The word is Greek, and ſignifies love. 

St. Chryſoſtom gives the following account of this 
feaſt, which he derives from the apoſtolical practice. 
He ſays, the firſt Chriſtians had all things in common, 
as we read in the Acts of the Apoſtles; but when that 
equality of poſſeſſions ceaſed, as it did even in the 


Apoſtles time, the agape, or love-feaſt, was ſubſtituted 


in the room of it. Upon certain days, after par- 
taking of ths Lord's Supper, they met at a common 
feaſt ; the rich bringing proviſions, and the poor, who 


had nothing, befhg invited. 


It was always attended with receiving the Holy Sa- 
crament; but there is ſome difference between the an- 
cient and modern interpreters as to the circumſtance of 
time; viz. whether this feaſt was held before, or after, 
the communion. St Chryſoſtom is of the latter opi- 


nion; the learned Dr. Cave of the former. 


Theſe love- feaſts, during the three firſt centuries, 
were held in the church : but at length ſuch abuſes 
were committed at them, that the councils of Laodicea 


and Carthage prohibited that practice for the future. 


AGAPETÆ, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, young maidens 
who frequented the company of eccleſiaſtics from a 
motive of piety and charity. But this cuſtom after- 
wards degenerating into libertiniſm, the agapetæ be- 
came a term of reproach. | | 

The word is Greek, and ſignifies well-beloved. It 
is derived from ayanaw, to love. | 

AGARIC, in botany, a genus of epiſitical plants 
growing on the trunks of ſeveral trees. 

The agaric kept in the ſhops grows on the larch 
tree; but it is now very ſeldom uſed. | 7 

AGATE, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone re- 
ſembling the onyx with regard to colour ; but has no 
zones wherewith the onyx is decorated. Inſtead of 
theſe the agate has lines or ſpots of various colours, diſ- 
poſed in ſuch a manner, as to repreſent the pictures of 
different objects, as woods, rivers, fruits, flowers, 
herbs, clouds, &c. though not very diſtinctly. 

AGATE, is alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed by 
gold and filver wire-drawers, ſo called from the agate 
placed in the middle of it, and which forms the prin- 
cipal part of the tool. 5 

AGE, in a general ſenſe, denotes a certain portion, 
or part of duration, applied to the exiſtence of parti- 


cular objects: thus we ſay, the age of the world, the 


age of Rome, &c. that is, the time, or number of 
years, elapſed ſince the creation of the world, or the 
building of Rome. Thus, alſo, a man's age is the 


time he has lived, or the number of years elapſed ſince 


his birth; and ſo in other inſtances, as the age of a 
houſe, the age of a tree, &c. | | 
AGE of the World. Chronologers are far from be- 


ing agreed with reſpect to the age of the world, ſome 


making it more, ſome leſs. Chronologers and hiſtorians 
have divided the time preceding the birth of Chriſt into 
fix ages. The firſt, extends from the creation to the 
deluge, and contains 1656 years. The ſecond, from the 
deluge to Abraham's coming into the promiſed land, in 
the year of the world 2095, and contains 439 years. 
The third, from Abraham's ſettling in the promiſed land 
to the deliverance of the Hebrews out of Egypt, in the 
year of the world 2525, containing 430 years. The 
fourth, from the going out of Egypt to the foundation 
of Solomon's temple, in the year of the world 2992, 
containing 467 years. The fifth, from the founda- 
tion of the temple to the Babyloniſh captivity, in the 
year of the world 3416, containing 424 years. The 
fixth, from the Babyloniſh captivity to the birth of 
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AGE 


Ohriſt, in the year of the world 4000, and four years 
after the vulgar æra, including 584 years. 
The ages of the world may very naturally be re- 


duced to the three following grand epochas. 1. The 
age of the law of nature, or from Adam to Mofes, 
which, according to the Jews, confiſted of 244) years; 
according to Scaliger 2452 ; and according to Uſher, 
of 2513. 2. The age of the Jewiſh law, or from 
Moſes to Chriſt. This, according to the Jews, con- 
ſiſted of 1312 years; according to Scaliger, of 1508; 
and ae ing to Uſher, of 1491. 3. The age of grace, 
or from Chriſt to the preſent time, of which there 
have elapſed 1778 years ; but this is alſo diſputed by 
chronologers ; for if we follow Petavius, who places 
the birth of Chriſt four years before the vulgar era, the 
current year ſhould be 1783; according to Capella, 
1785; and according to Barons and Scaliger, 1782. 


To theſe computations of the ages of the world, we 


ſhall add another, from the learned Mr. Jackſon's 
Chronological Antiquities, who has carefully inveſti- 
rated the different epochas, and ſhewn the reaſons on 
which his computations are founded. 
tion to the deluge, 2262 years ; from the deluge to the 
birth of Abraham 1072 ; from the birth of Abraham 
to the exodus, 505; from the exodus to the foundation 
of the temple, 579; from the foundation to the de- 
ſtruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, 428 ; from 
the deſtrnction of the temple to the decree of Cyrus, 51 ; 
and from the decree of Cyrus to the birth of Chriſt, 
535. 90 that the interval between the creation and the 
birth of our bleſſed Saviour confiſts of 5432 years. 
The ancient hiſtorians divided the time elapſed fince 
the beginning of the world into three periods, which 
they called ages. The firſt reaches from the creation 


to the deluge, which happened in Greece during the 


reigt of Ogyges: this they ſtiled the obſcure or un- p 


certain age; hecauſe the hiſtory of mankind is alto- 
gether unc-rtain during that period. The ſecond they 
named the fabulous, or heroic age; becauſe it is 
the period in which the fabulous, accounts of their 
gods and heroes are ſaid to have been performed: it 
began at the Ogygian deluge, and extended to the firſt 
Olympiad ; where what they called the hiſtorical age 
commenced. 

The ancient Romans divided the time into three 
ages. 1. The obſcure or uncertain age, which termi- 
nated at the time of the deluge in Greece, which hap- 
pened in the reign of Ogyges, king of Attica. —2. The 
heroic or fabulous age, which terminated at the firſt 
Olympiad.—3. The hiſtorical, which began at the 
building of Rome. 

The Eaſt-Indians alſo divide the time fince the 
creation into four ages, but their accounts are very 
extravagant. The firſt, they repreſent as a kind of 
volden age, which, they fay, continued 1,782,000 
years. In this age the god Brahma was born, the 
inen were all giants, exempt from diſeafes, and lived 
in a ſtate of innocence, to the age of 400 years. In 
the ſecond age, which continued 1,292,000 years, 
their god Rajas was born, vice crept into the world, 
mens lives were reduced to 300 years, and their ſize 
retrenched proportionally. During the third age, which 
laſted 864, O00 years, vice increaſed, and men only at- 
taincd to 200 ycars. The fourth is the preſent, or that 
in which we now live, of which 4851 years are al- 
ready elapſed, and the life of man funk no leſs than 
one fourth of its original duration. Theſe numbers 
added together, amount to 3,888,851 years, which, 
according to them, have elapled ſince the creation. 

AGE, is alſo uſed by hiſtorians to 
or period of a hundred years. 

Peetical AGEs. The poets have divided the interval 
ſince the formation of man into four ages, which they 
have diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of golden, ſilver, 
brazen, and iron, During the golden age, Saturn reigned 
in heaven, and juftice and innocence in this lower 
world. The earth then yielded her productions with- 
out culture, and ſtreams of milk and honey flowed in 
every part. The fitver age commenced when men be- 
gan to deviate from the paths of virtue; and, in con- 
iequence of this deviation, their lives were rendered 
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leſs happy. The brozen age began when. the virtue and 
happineſs of men were il more ditnmithed : and this 
gave place to the iron age, which commenced when 
men had deviated ftill farther from the paths of virtue 
and happineſs. Such is the ſyſtem which Heſiod, in 
his treatife intitled, Worts and Days, has given more 
at large; and where the poet has repreſented, in a very 
inſtructive allegory, the melancholy conſequences which 
always flow from injuſtice. | 8 4 - 
As E, in law, fignifies a certain period of life, when 
perſons of both ſexes are enabled to do certain acts, 
which for want of years and diſcretion they were inca- 
pable of before: thus, a man at twelve years of age 
ought to take the oath of allegiance to the king in a 
lect : at fourteen, which is his age of diſcretion, he 
may marry, chooſe his guardian, and claim his lands 
held in focage. | | 

Twenty-one is called full age, a man or woman being 
then capable of acting for themſelves, of managing their 
affairs, making contracts, diſpoſing of their eſtates, and 
the like; which before that age they could not do. 

A woman is dowable at nine 1 of age, may marry 
at twelve, and at fourteen chuſe her guardian. 

If a man or woman acts in any of the above- men- 
tioned capacities before the time preſcribed by law, he 
or the may retract at that time, otherwiſe they are ſup- 
poſed to agree it anew, and it ſhall be deemed valid. 
Thus, if a man marries before fourteen, or a woman 
before twelve, they may either agree to the marriage or 
not, at theſe ſeveral ages; and.ſo on in other caſes. 

At fourteen, a man may diſpoſe of his perſonal 
eſtate by will, but not of lands. At this age too a man 
or woman is firſt capable of being a witneſs and under 
it perſons ars not generally puniſhable for crimes, 
though they muſt ſatisfy the damage ſuſtained by treſ- 
aſs committed by them. | 

Act of a horſe, the time elapſed ſince the animal 
was foaled : this is eaſily known by his mouth till he is 
eight years old, when the mark wears out. The firſt 
that grow are his foal-teeth, which begin to appear 
ſome few months after he is foaled. At about two 
years and a half old, he caſts the four middlemoſt of 
his foal-teeth, viz. two above and two below ; though 
ſome do not caſt their foal-teeth till near three years old. 
The new teeth are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the foal- 
teeth, being much ſtronger. When he is about three 
and a half, or in the ſpring before he is four years old, 
he caſts four more of his foal teeth, viz. two above and 
two below, one on each fide of the nippers or muddle 
teeth. The tuſhes appear about this time, ſometimes 
ſooner, and ſometimes not till a horſe .is full four 
years old. When a horſe: comes five, or rather the 
ſpring before he is five, the corner teeth begin to ap- 
pear, and are at firſt but juſt equal with the gums, 
being filled with fleſh in the middle. The tuſhes are 
alſo by this time grown to a more diſtin& ſize, though 
not very large ; they alſo continue rough and ſharp oa 
the top and edges. The middle teeth arrive at their 
full growth in leſs than three weeks; but the corner 
teeth grow leiſurely, and are ſeldom much above the 
gums till the horſe is full five. Do 7 

The corner teeth in the upper jaw fall out before 
thoſe of the under; ſo that the upper corner teeth are 
ſeen before thoſe below: on the contrary, the tuſhes in 
the under jaw come out before thoſe of the upper. 

When a horſe is full fix years old, the hollowneſs 
on the inſide begins viſibly to fill up, and that which 
was at firſt fleſhy, grows into a browniſh ſpot, not 
unlike the eye of a dried garden bean, and continues 
ſo till he is ſeven, with only this difference, that the 
tooth is more filled up and even, and the mark or ſpot 
becomes faint, and of a lighter colour. At eight the 
mark in moſt horſes is quite worn out, though ſome. 
retain the veſtiges of it for a long time; and thoſe who 
have had a good deal of experience may fometimes be 
deceived, and take a horſe of nine or-ten years old for 
one of eight. It will be unneceſſary to take particular 
notice of the tricks uſed by dealers, in order to make 
a falſe mark in a horſe's mouth; -becauſe . thoſe. who 
are acquainted with the true marks, will eaſily diſcover 


the cheat. 
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ot A0 of the Moon, in aftronomy, is the number of 


days elapſed ſince her laſt conjunction with the ſun, or 
day of her change. See the article Moo x. Dy 

AGE-PRIER, Ætatem Precari, is When an action 
being brought againſt a perſon under age, for lands 
deſcended to him, he, by motion or petition, ſhews 
the matter to the court, praying the action may be 
ſtayed till his full age; which the court generally agrees 
to. However, as a purchaſer, a minor ſhall not have 
his age-prier ; nor in any writ of aſſize, of dower, or 
petition ; but he may in any action of debt, 

By the civil law the caſe is otherwiſe, an infant or 
minor being obliged to anſwer by his tutor or curator. : 

Among the Romans it was unlawful to put up for 
any public office, or magiſtracy, unleſs the candidate! 
had attained to a certain age; which differed according 
to the offices ſued for. Hence the phraſes conſular 
age, pretorian age, &c. | . 

AGEMOGLANS, AG1EMOGLANS, . or AZ A- 
MOGLANS, inthe Turkiſh cuſtoms, are Chriſtian chil- 
dren raiſed every third year, by way of tribute, from 
the Chriſtians tolerated in the Turkiſh empire. 

The collectors of this odious tax uſe to take one 
child out of three, pitching always upon the moſt 
handſome. 3 | 

The word agemoglans properly ſignifies a barba- 
rian's child ; and out of their number, after being cir- 
cumciſed, and inſtructed in the religion and language 
of their tyrannical maſters, are the janiſſaries recruited. 
As to thoſe who are thought unfit for the army, they 
are employed in the loweſt offices of the ſeraglio. | 
AGENDA, among philoſophers and divines, ſig- 
nifies the duties which a man les under an obligation 
to perform: thus we meet with the agenda of a Chriſ- 
tian, or the duties he ought to perform, in oppoſition 
to the credenda, or what he ought to believe. 

AGENT, in mechanics, implies a power which 
acts upon other bodies by virtue of its own motion; 
and by that action, cauſes or effects ſome change in 
the former. | „ 

Moral AGENT, a rational creature, capable of re- 
gulating his actions by ſome certain rule. | 
_ A6ExNT, among merchants, ſignifies a perſon en- 
truſted with ſome affair, or one who tranſacts the bu- 
ſineſs of another. | 

AGEOMETRIA, ſomething not founded on the 
principles of geometry. | 

AGGLUTINANTS, in pharmacy, medicines of 
a glutinous or viſcous nature. | 

Surgeons uſe the word to ſign 
remedies of a glutinous nature. 

AGGREGATE, the ſum or total of ſeveral things 
added together.  _ 

AGGREGATION, in natural philoſophy, im- 
plies a ſpecies of union, whereby ſeveral things, not: 
naturally connected, are collected together, ſo as to 
form one whole. = 

AGGRESSOR, in law, the perſon who began the 
quarrel, or gave the firſt aſſault. 

AGIADES, in the Turkith armies, are a kind of 
pioneers employed in fortifying the camp, &c. 

AIO, in commerce, a term much uſed in Holland 
and Venice, to ſignify the value between the bank ſtock 
and the current coin. 

AGISTMENT, or Ac Is TAT TON, in law, im- 
plies the taking in of other: people's cattle to graze at 
lo much per week. DO 

AGISTOR, the perſon who has the care of cattle! 
taken in to be grazed in the king's foreſts, &c. 

AGITATION, in philoſophy, is a kind of earth- 
quake, whereby the earth is ſhaken or agitated. _ 

AGLEETS, among botaniſts, the ſam 
ces. See the Article ApICEsS. | | 

AGNOETE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe& of he- 
reticks, ſo called on account of their maintaining that 
Chriſt, with reſpe& to his human nature, was ignorant 
of many things, and particularly of the day of judgment ; 
an opinion which they built upon the text, Mark xii. 
32. whereof the moſt natural meaning is, that the 
knowledge of the day of judgement does not concern 
our Saviour, conſidered in the character of Meſſiah. 
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- AGNOMEN, in Roman antiquity, a kind of fourth 
or honerary name, given to a perſon on accout of ſomo 
extraordinary action, virtue, or other accompliſhment. 
 AGNUS the lamb, in zoology, the young of the 
ſheep-kind. 88 W ANN | 
Acnus caſſus, in botatiy, &c. a name given to the 
vitex, on account of its efficacy in preventing looſe ye- 
nereal defires, pollutions, &c. During the feaſt of Ce- 
res, the Athenian ladies, who made profeflion of chaſ- 
tity, lay upon the leaves of 1 - and to this 
day the monks and nuns are ſaid to uſe them for the 
ſame purpoſe. 5 . 
Ac N Us Dei, in the church of Rome, a cake of wax, 

ſtamped with the figure of a lamb ſupporting a croſs. 
Theſe being conſecrated by the pope with great ſo- 
lemnity, and diſtributed among the people, are ſup- 
poſed to have great virtues; as to preſerve thoſe who 


| carry them worthily, and with faith, from all manner 


of accidents, to expel evil ſpirits, &c. 

What an admirable expedient to drain the purſes of 
the credulous laity, and fill thoſe of the clergy ! 

AcNvus Dei is alſo a popular name for that part of the 
maſs, where the prieſt ſtrikes his breaſt thrice, and ſays 
the prayer beginning with the words agnus Dei. 

AcNnvus /cythicus, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
fictitious plant, reſembling a lamb, ſaid to grow in 
Tartary. 1 | | 

Kæmpfer, who was in the country, could not, by 
the moſt diligent enquiry, find any account of it; and 
therefore concludes the whole to be a fiction. 

AGONALITA, among the ancients, were feſtivals 
celebrated in honour of Janus, or the god Agonius, 
whom the Romans invoked before they undertook any 
affair of importance. | | 


AGONETHETA, among the ancient Greeks, was 


the prefident or ſuperintendant of the ſacred games. 


AGONY, among phyſicians, denotes extreme pain, 
or the utmoſt efforts of nature ſtruggling under a dif- 
eaſe. | 
__ AGONFYCLIITAZ, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect 
of Chriſtians who always prayed ſtanding, thinking 
it unlawful to kneel; they flouriſhed in the ſeventh 
century. # ; ns 
AGRARIAN Laws, among the ancient Romans, 
thoſe relating to the diviſion and diſtribution of lands ; 
of which there were a great number : but that called 


| the Agrarian law, by way of eminence, was publiſhed 


by Spurius Caſſius, about the year of Rome 268, for 


| dividing the conquered lands equally among all the ci- 


tizens, and limiting the number of acres which each 


| citizen might enjoy. 


Harrington, in his Oceana, thinks an agrarian law the 
only baſis of liberty: through the want of which, or 
the non-obſervance of it, the commonwealth of Rome 
came to ruin. He likewiſe lays down the plan of an 
agrarian law for England, whereby no man ſhould be 

allowed to poſſeſs more than 20001. a year in lands. 
AGREEMENT, in law, ſignifies the conſent of 
two or more perſons to any thing done, 1 
AGRICULTURE, in a general ſenſe, implies the 
art of rendering the earth fertile by tillage and culture. 
The word is Latin, agricultura, and compounded of 
ager, a field, and colo, to till. Agriculture is a no leſs 
honourable than profitable art, held in the higheſt 
elteem among the antients, and equally valued by the 

moderns. | | 

If we look into the earlieſt accounts of the eaſtern 
nations, their magnificent and populous cities, and their 
numerous armies, we ſhall have ſufficient reaſon to 
think, that agriculture was then arrived at conſiderable 
perfection; ſince it could ſupply the inhabitants in ge- 
neral with all the neceſſaries of life, and the great with 
the moſt delicate luxuries. This will appear {till more 
evidently, if we reflect on the judicious conduct of the 
Egyptians, in the diſpoſition of their country, with 
reſpect to the inundations of the Nile, and the great 
advantages 3 70 had been taught to reap from it, as 
deſcribed by Herodotus. The poſſeſſions of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael muſt have been cultivated with the utmoſt 
ſkall and aſſiduity, or they could never have afforded 
ſuſtenance to the prodigious numbers of people, who, 
as 
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vages of America. 


obliged to take ſhelter in the then free ſtates, and parti- 
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as indiſputable authority informs us, inabited that ſmall 
ſpot: but time has robbed us of their knowledge in this 
moſt uſeful of all arts. 4 

In the moſt enlightened ages, books of huſbandry 
were compoſed by men whoſe exalted ſtation ſufficient- 
ly indicates the high value then ſet upon the art they 
taught. Xenophon, equally diſtinguiſhed in philoſo- 
phy and in arms, ſhews, by his commendations of 
Cyrus, the eſtimation in which agriculture was held 
by both thoſe great men. Hieron, king of Syracuſe, 
did not think it beneath his dignity to write upon this 
eſſential art, for the benefit of his ſubje&s. The chiefs 
of the two greateſt republics in the world, Cato, con- 
ful of Rome, and Mago, ſufes of Carthage, employed 
571 of their time in teaching the art of huſbandry. 

heſe pieces are, in the opinion of the ancients, the 
beſt calculated for explaining rural affairs. Amidſt the 
Aſiatic luxury, and that of the Roman empire, 
valuable treatiſes of huſbandry appeared, written 
by Attalus, king of Pergamus; by Archelaus, king of 
Cappadocia; by Valerius Afiaticus, who was judged 
worthy of the empire, after the death of Caligula; and 
by the emperor Albinus. | | 

Some few fragments of the Greeks are the firſt rudi- 
ments of huſbandry upon record; and the elder Cato 
is the moſt antient Latin author whoſe writings upon 
this intereſting ſubje& have reached onr hands. His 
inſtructions are very judicious, but too conciſe. Varro 
added elegance of language to an improved Treatiſe of 
Agriculture; and, ſoon after him, Virgil publiſhed his 
juſtly admired Georgics; by far the moſt laboured and 
highly finiſhed of all his works : theſe, indeed, he had 
moſt at heart; and upon theſe he choſe to reſt his fu- 
ture reputation. Columella afterwards collected, with 
great judgment, whatever was valuable in the writings 
of his predeceſſors, and enriched them with his own 
obſervations on the ſubject. His work is one of the 
choiceſt remains of antiquity, and has ſcarcely been 
equalled by any author fince his time. 

The irruptions of the barbarous nations of the north, 
unacquainted with the ſweets of ſociety, and the bleſſ- 
ings of civil liberty, ſoon aboliſhed improved agricul- 
ture. Arms were their only object. Their meaneſt 
ſlaves were intruſted with their trifling huſbandy: and 
trifling 1t muſt have been during that unſettled ſtate of 
nations. Theſe innumerable and enterprizing barba- 
rians, who over-ran all Europe, were originally ſhep- 
herds or hunters, like the preſent Tartars and the ſa- 
L They contented themſelves with 
poſſeſſing, without labour or trouble, the vaſt deſarts 
which their arms had made, and cultivated, very ſu- 
perficially, only a ſmall ſpot near their habitations. 
The abject condition of thoſe whom they employed for 
this purpoſe, unfortunately and unjuſtly cauſed the oc- 
cupation itſelf, then to be looked upon as mean and 
ignoble. But when governments began to be founded 
upon more fixed and rational plans, agriculture, with 
the other arts, reared its head, and throve in proporti- 
on, as property became ſecure. A common wealth gave 
the firſt rife to the ſalutary change: for Venice may 
boaſt, that her Camillo Tarello was the firſt good au- 
thor on this 1mportat ſubject, after the revival of uſe- 
ful knowledge. | | 

The improvements made in England, in the reign of 

ueen Elizabeth, ſhew, that the proteſtants, who were 


[ 


cularly in Switzerland, had, with their love of liberty, 
learned an improved agriculture. In the next age, 
Hartlib is not leſs famed for his knowledge in farming, 
than for lus friendſhip with Milton. The return of 
the men of genius, who had fled their country during 
Cromwell's uſurpation, and the protection granted 
them after the reſtoration, added greatly to the progreſs 
of agriculture. At this period, from which England 
may date her grandeur, wealth, and power, writers 
of great character undertook the truly patriotic art. 
Such were Platt, Worlidge, Evelyn, &c. whoſe works 
did honour to the age, and proved highly beneficial 
to their country. The fame laudable ſpirit appeared 
in an elegant ſyſtem, publiſhed about this time by 
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in Germany ; where a ſpecial attention to agriculture 
had begun to be the great object of ſeveral ſtates, 
when a total ſtop was unhappily put to every thing of 
this kind, by the late war. 3 £ 

In France, two eminent phyſicians thought this ſub- 
je& worthy of their pens, and gave their country the 
Maiſons Ruſtiques, a work which, afterwards perfected 
by a third phyſician, has undergone twenty-two editi- 
ons. Nor does that country now by any means loſe 
ſight of this important ſubject. Real philoſophers there 
make it their ſtudy, and purive a ſeries of well-made 
experiments, with ſuch indefatigable care and accura- 
cy, as cannot fail of producing very great advantages; 
whilſt their monarch wiſely protects and patronizes 
their undertakings. In the ſame manner the emperor 
of China, throughout his wide dominions, rewards 
the huſbandman, who makes the beſt and greateſt im- 
provements in his land, with the dignity of a mandarin 
of the eighth claſs. Ihe names of ſeveral illuſtrious 
improvers in France, defervedly diſtinguiſhed for their 
patriotic application to this ſtudy, will appear in many 


cular, have i upon a molt judicious plan, which 
promiſes ſuch 


to their country. | 85 
In Switzerland, a ſociety eſtabliſhed at Berne has al- 


ready favoured the world with ſuch ſpecimens of the 
great judgment of its illuſtrious members, as leave no 
room to doubt but that their diſtinguiſhed care and 


mankind. | | 

In Sweden, a genius has riſen, who will ever de- 
ſerve the higheſt commendation in the hiſtory of agri- 
culture; though this is but a ſecondary part in his cha- 
rater. Linnevus has rouſed a ſpirit of enquiry into, 
and love of, natural knowledge, which will undoubt- 
edly be attended with conſpicuous emoluments to his 
native land. 

In Denmark, a king, who, like our moſt auguſt ſo- 
vereign, makes the happineſs of his people the chief ob- 


gentlemen who travel at his expence, in order to learn, 
and introduce into his kingdom, every uſeful art, are 
directed to be peculiarly attentive to the art of huſ- 
bandry. | 
The general ſpirit of improvement in agriculture, ſo 
remarkably exerted in the different nations of Europe, 
calls upon us not to loſe that ſuperiority which the hap- 
pineſs of our conſtitution and climate have given us. 
The ſociety of 1mprovers in the knowledge of agri- 
culture in Scotland, will ever deſerve fincere thanks for 
many proofs of that truly laudable ſpirit which conſults 
the general good of mankind : its worthy members ſet 


lin ſociety ; next by another ſociety at Edinburgh; and 
now by one in London, in the more extenfive manner 
of adding premiums to the inſtruction which the for- 
mer only gave. 

The Bader in Dublin have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
ſo remarkably by their ſound and unbiatled judgment and 
aſſiduity, in promoting the real intereſt of their country, 
that the paliament of that kingdom are now become 
their patrons, and have, with a truly public ſpirit, or- 
dered large ſums for carrying into execution their uſe - 
ful defigns. Their obſervations, replete with excel- 
lent inſtructions, want only to be continued and in- 
creaſed. | 

The London ſociety for the encouragement of arts; 


ſo univerſally beneficent, and directed by gentlemen of 
ſuch high rank, and great abilities, as, when we con- 
fider that they actually take every opportunity, which 
prudence and intelligence can ſuggeſt, to promote the 
laſting welfare of their fellow- citizens, ſcarcely leaves 
room for any farther wiſh, unleſs it be, that they would 


ſures of uſeful knowledge. 
That the real ſtrength of every country depends upon 
its population, is a well known truth; and a little ac- 
quaintance with the principles of ſound policy will thew, 
that the only ſolid baſis of a numerous population is 
Pd ns, | agriculture, 


the igenious and learned counſellor Conrad Herreſbach, 


* 


articles of this work. A ſociety in Britany, in parti- 


ucceſs as mult prove extremely beneficial. 


aſſiduity will be a laſting ſourſe of advantages to all 


ject of his care, is ſo attentive to agriculture, that thoſe 


the noble example, and were firſt followed by the Dub- 


manufactures, and commerce, is formed upon a plan 


impart to the whole world ſome portion of their trea- 
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Without this, the ſubſiſtence of a nation; thoſe who are deſtined to it, be inſtructed and prote&- 


4oticulture- | ; O Arc t. be : | | 
i. recatious: Uncertainty of ſubſiſtence hinders peo- ed; and it will always be right in the legiſlature to con- 
ple from marrying, and even induces them to quit their fider and examine the due degree of eſtimation in which 


Huſbandmen, whoſe children are their] this art ſhould be held, the juft hopes that may reafon- 
ably be entertained of its further progreſs, and the 
means by Which it may beſt be carried to the greateſt 


native ſoil. | re t 
riches, are, of all perſons, the fitteſt and moſt inclined 


opagate their ſpecies. Trade, though a great, 1s 
5 5 5 El, Bae of wealth, and will, if carried] perfection. TOE OT, 05 a DH IE IE F021 
too far, deſtroy the parent which gave it birth, by di-] By proper application to this eſſential art, the philo+ | 
miniſhing agriculture, depopulating the country, and] ſopher, from whom we muſt expect the greateſt improve- 
annihilating, by degrees, that eſſentially neceſſary claſs ments, will have a pleaſing opportunity of gratifying his 
of men who cultivate the earth. Indolente and avidity | defire, by enlarging his knowledge of nature : the indi- 
will tempt to quit a laborious occupation, for one tliat| vidual, who puts in practice the diſcoveries of the phi- 
is attended with leſs toil ahd more lucre; though it be loſopher, will find the ſureſt way of increaſing his for- 
at the ſame time very precarious. The eaſe with which] tune; and the ſovereign, who directs and favours the 
the artificers of luxury live, ſeduces the indigent pea-| labours of all, will eſtabliſh his power, independent of 
fant, draws him to towns and cities, and the country] all others, upon a foundation which cannot be ſhaken. 
is deſerted. But if agriculture be properly counte-] AGRIMONIA, Acrrimony, in botany, a genus 
nanced, encouraged, and put in fo flouriſhing a ſtate as| of the dodecandria digynia claſs. There are three ſpecies 
to afford a comfortable ſubſiſtence to the very great] of this genus, viz. the eupatoria, repens, and agri- 
numbers that may be employed in it, the huſbandman] monoides ; of which the eupatoria only is a native of 
will not forſake the ſolid occupation of his forefathers, | Britain. The calix of the eupatoria is quinquedenta- 
to which he has been trained up; commerce will not] ted; it has five petals, and two ſeeds in the bottom 
exceed the bounds within which it ought to keep; luxury, | of the calix. It is ſaid to be good in obſtructions of 
that bane bane of mankind, will be effectually checked ; | the liver, &c. | | 
and a martial ſpirit will animate every freeborn youth:— | AGRIPPA, in midwifery, a term applied to chil- 
for the courage of the lower claſs of unemployed people | dren brought forth with their feet foremoſt. See Min - 
is but a kind of mechinal inſtinct, allied at moſt with a w] f EER . | 
certain love for their country, blended with the love AGROSTOGRAPHY, the hiftory, or deſcription 
of their own poſſeſſions. It is the robuſt labourer, | of graſſes. We have a treatiſe written by Scheuchzer, 
hardened by fatigue, and by being expoſed to all forts of | under this title, containing accurate deſcriptions of 
weather, who has the greateſt inward feeling of his] ſeveral hundred ſpecies of graſſes. | 
own ſtrength : it is the huſbandman who is moſt firmly] AGRYPNIA, a term with phyſicians for watching, 
attached to his country, by the portion of land which or an inaptitude to ſleep. 
maintains him. The artiſt, who ſettles wherever he] AGUE, a general name for all periodical fevers, 
finds employment, cannot, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be ſaid to| which, according to the different times of the return 
have any country ; though an uſeful member of the] of the feveriſh paroxyſm, or tit, are denominated quo- 
community, his retired ſedentary life weakens his body, | tidian, tertian, or quartan agues. See the article 
and depreſſes the ſpring of that ſpirit of liberty, which] QuoTIDIAN, &c. | 
elevates the ſoul as much as the ſervile courſes of luxury] Agues are thought to be owing to a ſuppreſſion of 
debaſe it: of that ſpirit which ſo nobly diſtinguithed| perſpiration, as their more immediate cauſe, whethet 
our illuſtrious forefathers, and which we have ſo lately, | that be occaſioned by a foggy and moiſt air, or by pu- 
with pleaſure, ſeen revived in our preſent countrymen. | trid damps ; but their cau/a proxima ſeems to be an 
Such was the ſpirit of the real Romans, of theſe con-| actual corruption of the humours of the body. 
querors of the world, whoſe only profeſſions were arms| Dr. Pringle thinks the beſt way of accounting for 
and agriculture, and who made equal improvements in| the periodical returns, 1s. upon the principle of putre- 
both: nor, indeed, can any two in the whole circle off faction. The heat of the body, he obſerves, varies 
human employments be more fitly joined : for the little, and therefore the corruption produced in any of 
ſturdy labouring youth, bred up to ſobriety and rural] the humours muſt happen in a determinate time, If 
toil, makes the hardieſt ſoldier; and he who knows the] we ſuppoſe, that in the paroxyſm the more corrupted 
fatigues and dangers of war, chearfully returns to the] particles of the blood do not all paſs off through the 
culture of his farm. Theſe were the men moſt prized |1kin with the ſweat, but that ſome part of them are 
by thoſe maſters of the univerſe : and, at this very day, | diſcharged with the bile ; theſe particles coming into 
the Arabians, who live under tents in the country, | the inteſtines, and being from thence taken up by the 
and remove occaſionally from place to place, deſpiſe the] lacteals, and carried into the blood, may there act as a 
reſt of their nation who live in towns, look upon them] new ferment, and occaſion a return of the fit. Thus; 
as daſtardly and effeminate; and, after repeated defeats, | the corruption of the bile may be the effe& of the firſt 
now keep them in ſubjection. | fit, and the cauſe of thoſe that enſue. | 
Thoſe who imagine that a country life is repugnant] The doctor further obſerves, that though all moiſt 
to politeneſs, are ſurely much miſtaken. True polite- | countries are ſubje& to agues of ſome kind or other; 
nels, the moſt cordial affection, the ſincereſt triend-] yet if the moiſture is pure, and the ſummers are not 
ihip, and unfeigned courteſy, without the grimace off cloſe and hot, they will moſtly appear in a regular 
ſtrained compliments, have often been found among] tertian ſhape, and be eaſily cured. But if the moiſture 
the labouring rural race, inhabitants of thatched cot-j ariſes from long ſtagnating water, in which plants, 
tages. The appellations of rude and ruſtic were never] fiſhes and inſects die and rot, then the damps, being 
given to really uſeful occupations, till luxury had de- of a putrid nature, not only occaſion more frequent, 
bauched mankind, and a frivolous pertneſs uſurped the] but more dangerous fevers, which oftener appear in 
place of ſenſe and manners. Till then, men naturally | the form of quotidians, and double tertians, than that 
eſteemed an art, of which every day's experience ſhew-| of ſingle ones. — — 
ed them the abſolute neceſſity, as well as the great ad-] It is remarkable, how much theſe fevers vary with 
vantages. If the generality of country gentlemen are] the ſeaſon ; for however frequent, violent, or dangerous 
reproached with ruſticity of manners, it is their pafſion| they are in the decline of ſummer, or beginning of au- 
for ſporting, as they call it, and not their application] tumn, when the putrefaction is higheſt ; yet before win- 
to agriculture, which gives them that behaviour. There] ter they are commonly reduced to a ſmall number, be- 
would be no room for this imputation, if they were|come mild, and generally aſſume a regular tertian form. 
oftener in the field with their workmen, than upon the} AcGUE-TREE, a name by which ſome call ſaſſafras, 
turf, or in the thickets with their horſes and dogs. ſon account of its febrifuge qualities. | 
But whilſt we are diſplaying a ſmall part only of the} A-HEAD, in maritime affairs, implies fome object 
praiſe juſtly due to agriculture, let it not be imagined] directly before the thip. 
that, in our opinion, every man ſhould be a farmer. | AHICCVATILI, an American ſerpent, nearly re- 
This is ſo far from being neceſſary, that would inevi- ſembling the rattle-ſnake. The former is, however, 
ba bring us back to barbariſm. It is ſufficient that] ſmaller than the latter, and wants the rattle in its tail: 
oL. I. No. 4. | K | | | but 
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but its poiſon is at leaſt as deleterious as any yet 


be demanded of them, may pray for aid of the king. 


general. 


phere. 2. Of a ſtill more ſubtile matter, conſiſting of 


Some have reſembled theſe elaſtic particles to the ſprings 


AIR 


known. | . 
AID, in a general ſenſe, denotes any kind of aſſiſt- 
ance given by one perſon to another. | 
AID, or AyDE, in law, implies a petition made in 
court to call in help from another perſon, who has 1n- 
terelt in land, or other thing conteſted. This is called 
aid prier, which not only ſtrengthens the party that 
prays for the aid,. but gives the other perſon an oppor- 
tunity of avoiding a prejudice that might otherwiſe ac- 
crue to his own right. Thus, a tenant for life may 
pray aid of the perſon in reverſion ; and a city or bo- 
rough, that holds a fee-farm of the king, if any thing 


AiD-DE-CAMP, in military affairs, ſignifies an 
officer employed to receive and carry the orders of a 


Aip-Major, the ſame with adjutant. See Ap- 
JUTANT. 5 | | 

Alp, Auxilium, in our ancient cuſtoms, implies a 
ſubſidy paid by vaſſals to their lord, on certain occa- 
ſions. 

Such were the aid of relief, paid upon the death of 
the lord meſne, to his heir; the aid cheval, or capital 
aid, due to the chief lord on ſeveral occaſions; as to 
make his eldeſt ſon a knight, to make up a portion for 
marrying his daughter; and ſo in other caſes. 

Reyal Alp, an appellation ſometimes given to the 
land- tax. | 

Alps, in the manege, are the ſame with what ſome 
writers call cheriſhings, and uſed to avoid the neceſſity 
of corrections, 3 

AIPIMIXIRA, in zoology, the american name of 
a fiſh, more generally known by that of pudiano. 

AIR, a#r, in phyſiology, a thin elaſtic fluid, ſur- 
rounding the globe of the earth. It is no eaſy taſk to 
alcertain the nature and origin of air, as being a fluid 
imperceptible to all our ſenſes, except that of feeling. 
Indeed, from the reſiſtance and impreſſion it makes, 
we know that there is ſuch a body, which every where 
ſurrounds our earth, and is of the utmoſt importance 
not only to mankind, in promoting many uſeful arts, 
but abſolutely neceſſary to the preſervation of animal 
life itſelf. 

The beſt account we have of the origin of air, 1s that 
of Mr. Boyle, who ſuppoſes it to be made up of three 
different kinds of corpuſcles, viz. 1. Of thoſe num- 
berleſs and minute particles, which, in the form of 
vapours or dry exhalations, aſcend from the earth, 
water, minerals, vegetables, animals, &c. in ſhort, of 
whatever ſubſtances are elevated by the celeſtial or ſub- 
terraneous heat, and thence diffuſed into the atmoſ- 


thole exceedingly minute atoms, the magnetical effluvia 
of the carth, with other innumerable particles ſent from 
the bodies of the celeſtial luminaries, and cauſing, by 
their unpulie, the idea of light in us. 3. Of an elaſtic 
ſubſtance, which is the baſis of all the other parts, and 
conſtitutes the true eſſence of air, concerning the {truc- 
ture of which various hypotheſes have been framed. 


of watches coiled up, and endeavouring to reſtore 
themſelves; others to flocks of wool, which being 
compreſſed, have an elaitic force; and others to ſlender 
wires, of different ſubſtances, conſiſtences, &c. yet all 
ſpringy, expanſible, and compreſſible. | 

Among the artificial methods of producing air, the 
fitteſt for practice ſeem to be fermentation, corroſion, 
and the diffolution of bodies, by the boiling of water, 
and other liquors; by the mutual actions of. bodies one 
upon another, eſpecially ſaline ones; and laſtly by ana- 
lyſing and reſolving certain ſubſtances. | 

It appears from the experiments made by the learned 
Dr. Hales, that different bodies contain different quan- 
tities of air, from a ſixteenth to one half of their 
whole ſubſtance. In the following table, the firſt co- 
lumn thews the bulk.of the body in cubic inches; the 
ſecond, its weight in grains; the third, the quantity of 
generated air in cubic inches ; tht fourth, the weight of 
this air in grains; and the tifth ſhews the proportion 
which it bears to the whole. 
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Subſtances. : 2 5 5 72 5 = 
318 158 8 s 
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Heart of oak — 8 2 135 108] 30 x; 
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Muſtard-feed - = =1| 437 | 279] 77 |.% 
Amber - - 4= | 1354 135] 3827 
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Honey, with calx of bones 41 359 144] 41 5 
Yellow wax - $1 | 243] $4] i544 
Coarſe ſugar 5 I | 373] 126] 361 5 
Newcaſtle coal — 2158 180] 51] + 
Nitre, with calx of bones | +| 2114] got 261 + 
Rheniſh tartar = - 11 1 443] $04] 144] 5 
Calculus humanus - 11 2301 516 147] = 


Properties of AIR. Air being an univerſal and pow- 
erful inſtrument, which nature is conſtantly applying 
in all her works, the knowledge of its active properties 
is highly neceſſary not only to the chymiſt and phyſi- 
cian, but to the philoſopher and divine, | 

1. Fluidity, then, which is one of the moſt obvious 
and eſſential properties of air, ſeems to be owing to the 
tenuity of its parts. That air is a fluid, appears from 
the eaſy paſſage it affords to all bodies moving 1n it. 
However, air differs from all other fluids, in being 
compreſſible, in its differing in denfity according to its 
height from the earth's ſurface, and in being incapable 
of fixation, at leaſt by itſelf. Sce ATMOsPHERE. 

2. Gravity, another conſiderable property of air, 
may be proved from various experiments, among which 


other heavy bodies. Having exhauſted all the air, as 
near as can be, out of a glaſs flaſk, whole capacity is 
exactly known in cubic inches, hang it to the end of 


a nice hydroſtatical balance, placing grain weights in 


the oppoſite ſcale, to counterbalance it. When the 
equilibrium 1s nicely obtained, lift up the valve of the 
flaſk, and the air will be heard to ruſh in; on which 
the flaik will preponderate greatly. To reftore the 
equilibrium again, it is neceſſary to add about eight 
grains for every pint the flaſk contains; which ſhews 
that a gallon of air weighs about a dram, and a buſhel 
an Ounce troy, | | | 
However, as the air 1s an heterogeneous fluid, its 
weight muſt vary according to its different component 
parts; hence an inſtrument called a barometer, has 
been invented to ſhew this variation: See the artick 
BAROMETER. | 
3. Elaſticity, a third eſſential property of air, is 
evident from the common experiment of a blown 
bladder. The elaſticity of air, or the force whereby 
it endeavours to expand itſelf, is always as its denfity. 
Hence, if air, near the ſurface of earth, be included in 
any veſſel, without altering its denſity, the preſſure of 
the included air will be equal to the weight of the at- 
moſphere. Hence too it is evident, that the more air 
is compreſled, the greater will be its ipring: 
Mr. Boyle has determined the difference between the 
moſt rarified and moſt condenſed air, to be as 1 to 
520000 : ſince therefore, after ſo high a degree of rare- 
faction and condenſation, its elaſticity ſtill remains, 


tic, moveable fluid, conſtantly operating in, and upon 
all bodies, by its own peculiar vibratory motion. 

Heat 1s found to increaſe the elaſticity of air, and 
cold to have a quite contrary effect: hence appears the 
uſe of the thermometer for indicating the various de- 
grees of both. See THERMOMETER. 


herence of the parts of bodies. Breathing too, on 
which depends animal life, is owing to the preſſure 
and ſpring of the air; and to the ſame cauſe. may be 
attributed the production of fire and flame, as appears 
from the ſudden extinction of a coal or candle in the 
exhauſted receiver. It is likewiſe necellary for the exiſt- 

| 8 ence 


one is very exact, viz. by weighing it in a balance like 


we may fairly conclude air to be an unchangeably elaſ- 


To the preſſure of air, we are to attribute the co- 


AtR 


ence * propagation of ſounds, for the germination; yet, 


and growth of plants, for conveying all the variety of 
ſmells, and for tranſmitting the rays and influence of 
ihe celeſtial - bodies. In ſhort,” ſuch is the generating 
and vivifying power of air, that ſome of the ancient 
philoſophers conſidered it as the firſt principle of all 
8. ; I : ; | 
—_— not only acts upon all bodies, by its common 
properties of weight and elaſticity, b but by the peculiar 
virtues. of the ingredients whereof it is compoſed. By 
means of a corroding acid it diſſolves iron and copper, 
unleſs well defended by oil. Even gold, in the chy- 
miſts laboratory, when the air is impregnated with the 
effluvia of aqua regia, contracts a ruft like other bo- 
dies. It fixes volatile bodies, and volatilizes thoſe 
which are fixed. TE 4c 

From the different effluvias, diffuſed through the 
air, proceed a variety of effects. Near mines of cop- 
per, it will diſcolour filver and braſs; and in London, 
the air of which abounds with acid and corroſive par- 
ticles, metalline utenſils ruſt ſooner than in the coun- 
try. It is very difficult to obtain oil of ſulphur in a 
clear dry air, as its parts are then more ready to eva- 
porate ; whereas, in a moiſt cloudy air, it may be ob- 
tained in abundance. All falts melt moſt readily in 
cloudy weather; and ſeparations ſucceed beſt in the 
ſame ſtate of the air. If pure wine be carried into a 
place where the air 1s full of the fumes of wine then 
fermenting, it will begin to ferment afreſh. 

Arr, in medicine, makes one of the ſix non- na- 
turals, and that not the leaſt powerful. The very life 
of animals depends on it, as is proved by experiments 
in the air-pump ; moſt animals being unable to hve in 
the exhauſted receiver. | | 

The wholeſomneſs or unwholſomneſs of air, is cer- 
tainly owing to the different effluvia with which it 
abounds. Lord Bacon thinks the beſt air is to be met 
with in open champaign countries; where the ſoil is 
dry, not parched or ſandy, and ſpontaneouſly produces 
wild thyme, wild marjoram, and the like ſweet-ſcented 
plants. That near rivers he thinks rather prejudicial, 
unleſs they are ſmall, clear, and have a gravelly chan- 
nel. The morning air is deemed more refreſhing than 
that of the evening, and air agitated with breezes, than 
that which is ſerene and till. : 

As good air contributes greatly to health, ſo that 
which 1s bad is no leſs prejudicial to it. Stagnating 
air is productive of putrid and malignant diſorders, as 
dyſenteries, bilious fevers, &c. and that which is too 
moiſt, of inflammatory ones, as coughs, rheumatiſms, 
&c. Moiſt and rainy ſeaſons, however, differ widely 
in this reſpect; ſince in marſhy countries, intenſe and 

continued heats occaſion the greateſt moiſture in the 
air: whereas frequent ſhowers, during the hot ſeaſon, 
cool it, and check the exceſs of vapour, dilute and re- 
freſh the corrupted ſtagnating water, and precipitate all 
nox10us and putrid effluvia. | 1 

A1R, in mythology, was adored by the heathens 
under the names of Jupiter and Juno ; the former re- 
prefenting the ſuperior and finer part of the atmoſphere, 
and the latter the inferior and groſſer part. The 
augurs allo. drew preſages from the clouds, thunder, 
lightening, &c. | 

ATR, in painting, &c, denotes the manner and 
very lite of action; or it is that which expreſſes the diſ- 
poſition of the agent. Pie 

It is ſometimes alſo uſed in a ſomewhat ſynonymous 
ſenſe with geſture or attitude. N 

AIR, in muſick, denotes the melody *proper for 
3 odes, and the like; being uſually quick and 

ely. | g | | 

Sometimes it is uſed for the ſongs themſelves, called 


by the Romans æra, from which the modern term air 
Is derived. : | 


It is an obſervation of lord Bacon, that airs have 


tome affinity with the affections of the mind: thus, 
Nr are merry airs, doleful airs, warlike airs, airs in- 
wege, to pity, &c. And hence we are to account for 

e great influence of muſick. But the ſame author 
remarks, that though this variety of airs diſpoſes the 


et, generally ſpeaking, muſick feeds chat diſpoſition 
of the ſpirits which it finds. LS 
- Ars, in the manege, are the artificial motions of 
taught horſes, as the demivolt; curvet, capriole, &c. 
An air is defined to be a cadence and liberty of 
motion, accommodated to the natural diſpoſition of 
the horſe ; making him riſe with obedience, meaſure, 
and juſtneſs of time. | 8 5 

Some even extend the meaning of the word to the 
natural paces of the horſe, as walking, trotting, gal- 
loping ; but the more exact writers reſtrain it to thoſe 
motions already mentioned. by 5 5 

AlR-BLADDER, the ſame with what ſome call the 
fewim, or ſibimming- bladder; being a veficle found in 
the bodies of all fiſhes ; the cartilaginous, cataceous, 
and perhaps a few other kinds excepted. 

By this bladder, which is always more or leſs replete 
with air, the fiſh is enabled to ſuſtain its body at any 
depth. Near the bottom, the great weight of the in- 
cumbent water compreſſes the body of the fiſh, or 


rather the incloſed air-bladder, till it becomes equi- 


ponderant with an equal bulk. of water. In the mid- 
dle region, where the preſſure is Jeſs, the air-bladder 
expands; and thereby increaſes the bulk of the fiſh, 
without adding any thing to its weight, till it becomes 
equiponderant with an equal bulk of water. As the 
fiſh continues to riſe, the air-bladder {till expands and 
ſuſtains it. | 

It is highly probable, that fiſhes have a power of* 
expanding or compreſſing the air-bladder, excluſive of 
the weight of the water, and by that means of riſing, 
or finking, according as they dilate or compreſs the 


bladder. 


Some fiſhes have only a ſingle air-bladder ; others, 
a double one ; and in others, it is triple, or divided 
into three cells. Fiſhes which lie grovelling at the 
bottom, have no air-bladders; and it is remarkable, 
that if the air-bladder be pricked or burit, in fiſhes 
naturally furniſhed with it, they immediately ſink to 
the bottom, from whence they can never raiſe them- 
ſelves. | 

AIR-GUN, a pneumatic machine for exploding 
bullets, &c. with great violence. 

The common air-gun is made of braſs, and has two 
barrels; the inſide barrel A (plate I. fig. 9.) is of a 
ſmall bore, from whence the bullets are exploded ; and 
a large barrel ECDR on the outſide of it. There is a 
ſyringe SMN fixed in the ſtock of the gun, by which 
the air is injected into the cavity between the two bar- 
rels through the valve EP. The ball is put down into 
its place in the ſmall barrel with the rammer, as in ano- 
ther gun. At SL 1s another valve, which being opened 
by the trigger O, permits the air to come behind the 
bullet ſo as to drive it out with great force.— If this 
valve be opened and ſhut ſuddenly, one charge of con- 
denſed air may be ſufficient for ſeveral diſcharges of 
bullets ; but if the whole air be diſcharged on one ſingle 
bullet, it will drive it out with a great force. This 
diſcharge is effected by means of a lock 4, (. 10.) 
placed here, as is uſual in other guns; for the trigger 
being pulled, the cock & will go down and drive the le- 
ver O (fig .) which will open the valve, and let in 
the air upon the bullet. 8 | 

In the air-gun; and all other caſes where the air is 
required to be condenſed to a very great degree, it will 
be requiſite to have the ſyringe of a ſmall bore, viz. not 
exceeding half an inch in diameter; becauſe the preſ- 
ſure againſt every ſquare inch is about 15 pounds, and 
therefore againſt every circular inch about 12 pounds. 
If therefore the ſyringe be one inch in diameter, when 
one atmoſphere is injected, there will be a reſiſtance of 
12 pounds againſt the piſton; and when ten are injected, 
there will be a force of 120 pounds to be overcome ; 
whereas ten atmoſpheres act againſt the circular half- 
inch piſton (whoſe area 1s only one fourth part ſo big) 
with only a force equal to thirty pounds; or 40 atmoſ- 
pheres may be injected with ſuch a ſyringe as well as 
10 with the other. In ſhort, the facility of working 
will be inverſely, as the ſquares of the diameter of the 
ſyringe. | 
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mind to a variety of paſſions conformable to them | A1R-PUMP, a pneumatic machine, by which the 
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down to the bottom, which leaves a lodgment for air, 


ſion, which would be ſuch, that an equal proportion of 


ble, inſtead of one hole, I have made uſe of ſeven, all 
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air contained in à proper veſſel, called a receiver, may | the bladder over the ceritre-hole; as the air immediately 


be exhauſted. | 


AIR 


acting under it; upon this account the valve will be 


The celebrated Otto de Guerick, a burgomaſter of | raiſed with double the eaſe that we have before ſup- 


Magdeburg, who performed ſeveral experiments on it 
at Ratiſbon, before the emperor and feveral other per- 


ſons of diſtinction, in the year 1654, was the inventor | 


of this noble inſtrument. But it was very: defective, 
requiring the labour of two ſtrong men, for above two 
hours, to exhauſt the air out of two glaſs-veſlels, 
plunged under water. Some time after, Mr. Boyle, 
with the aſſiſtance of Dr. Hook, contrived a new air- 
pump, more commodious and better adapted to experi- 
ments than that of the German author, and hence the 
inſtrument was called Machina Boyleana. Several 
ſorts of air- pumps have been from time to time con- 
ſtructed, and ſeveral improvements made in this uſeful 
machine at different times and by different perſons. 
What is generally in uſe, was publiſhed by Mr. 
Hawkſbee, in the year 1709 : but as the ingenious Mr. 
Smecaton has greatly improved this uſeful machine, and 
ſhewn the imperfections which attended all former air- 
pumps, we ſhall here give a deſcription of his machine, 
in his own words. _ | | 
Ihe principal cauſes of imperfection in the com 

mon pumps ariſe, firft, from the difficulty in opening 
the valves at tlie bottom of the barrels; and, ſecondly, 
from the piſton's not fitting exactly, when put cloſe 


that is not got out of the barrel, and proves of bad 
effect. | 

In regard to the firſt of theſe cauſes, the valves of 
air-pumps are commonly made of a bit of thin blad- 
der, ſtretched over a hole generally much leſs than one 
tenth of an inch diameter ; and to prevent the air from 
repaſſing between the bladder and the. plate, upon 
which it is ſpread, the valve muſt always be kept mort 
with oil or water. 

„lt is well known, that at each ſtroke of the pump 
the air is more and more rarified, in a certain progreſ- 


the remainder would be taken away, was it not affected 
by the impediments I have mentioned: fo that, when 
the ſpring of the air in the receiver becomes fo. weak, 
as not to be able to overcome the coheſion of the blad- 
der to the plate, occaſioned by the fluid between them, 
the weight of the bladder, and the reſiſtance that it 
makes by being ſtretched, the rarifaction cannot be 
carried further, though the pump ſhould ſtill continue 
to be worked. 

« It is evident, the larger the hole is, over which the 
bladder is laid, a proportionably greater force is exerted 
upon it by the included air, in order to lift it up; but 
the aperture of the hole cannot be made very large, be- 
cauſe the preſſure of the incumbent air would either 
burſt the valve, or ſo far force it down into the cavity, 
as to prevent its lying flat and cloſe upon the plate, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary. 4: | 

©« To avoid theſe inconveniencies as much as pofh- 


of equal ſize and ſhape ; one being in the centre, and the 
other fix round it: fo that the valve is ſupported at 
proper diſtances by a kind of grating, made by the fold 
parts between theſe holes : and, to render the points of 
contact, between the bladder and grating, as few as 
poſſible, the holes are made hexagonal, and the parti- 
tions filed almoſt to an edge. As the whole preſſure of 
the atmoſphere can never be exerted but upon this 
valve, in the conſtruction made uſe of in this pump; 
and, as the bladder is faſtened in four places inſtead of 
two, I have made the breadth of the hexagons three 
tenths of an inch; ſo that the ſurface of each of them 
is more than nine times greater than common. But 
as the circumference of each hole is more than three 
times greater than common, and as the force that holds 
down the valve, arifing from coheſion, is, in the firſt 
moment of the air's exerting its force, proportionable 
to the circumference of the hole, the valve over any of 
thele holes will be raiſed with three times more eaſe 
than common: but as the raiſing the valve over the 
centre-hole is aſſiſted on all ſides by thoſe placed round 
it, and as they altogether contribute as much to raiſe 


poſed, or with a fixth part of the force commonly ne- 
Cellary. | Fr ih 
5 It is not material to conſider the force of the co 
heſion, after the firſt inſtant : for, after the bladder be- 
gins to riſe, it expoſes a greater ſurface to the air un- 
derneath, which makes it move more eafily. I have 
not brought into this account, the force that keep: 
down the valve, that ariſes from the weight of the blad- 
der, and the reſiſtanee from its being ſtretched ; for I 
look upon theſe as ſmall in comparifon of the other. 

J was not, however, contented with this conſtruc- 
tion of the valves, till I had tried what effect would be 
produced, when they were opened by the motion of 
the winch, independent of the ſpring of the air: and 
though the contrivance I made uſe of ſeemed to me leſs 
liable to objection than any thing I was acquainted 
with, that had been deſigned for that purpoſe ; yet 1 
did not find it to anſwer the end better than what J 
have already deſcribed ; and therefore laid it afide, as 
it rendered the machinery much more complex, and 
troubleſome to execute. | 07 

FBut, ſuppoſing all thoſe difficulties to be abſo- 
lutely overcome, the other defect, that I mentioned in 
the common conſtruction, would hinder the rarifaction 
from being carried on beyond a certain degree. For, 
as the piſton: cannot be made to fit ſo cloſe to the bot- 
tom of the barrel, as totally to exclude all the air, as 
the piſton riſes, this air will expand itſelf : but ſtill 
preſſing upon the valve, according to its denfity, hin- 
ders the air within the receiver from coming out : 
hence, were this vacancy to equal the 1 50th part of the 
capacity of the whole barrel, no air could ever paſs out 
of the receiver, When expanded 150 times, though the 
piſton was conſtantly drawn to the top; becauſe the air 
in the receiver would be in equilibrio with that in the 
barrel, when in its moſt expanded ftate. This I have 
endeavoured to overcome, by ſhutting up the top 
of the barrel with a plate, having in the middle 
a collar of leathers, through which the cylindrical 
rod works that carries the piſton. By this means the 
external air is prevented from preſfing upon the piſton ; 
but that the air that paſſes through the valve of the 
piſton. from below may be diſcharged out of the barrel, 
there is alſo a valve applied to the plate at the top that 
opens upwards. The conſequence of this conſtruction 
is, that, when the piſton is put down to the bottom of 
the cylinder, the air in the lodgment under the piſton 
will evacuate itſelf ſo much the more, as the valve of 
the piſton opens more eafily, when preſſed by the rari- 
fied air above it, than when preſſed by the whole weight 
of the atmoſphere. Hence, as the piſton may be made 
to fit as nearly to the top of the cylinder, as it can to 
the bottom, the air may be rarified as much above the 
piſton as it could before have been in the receiver. It 
follows, therefore, that the air may now be rarified in 
the receiver, in duplicate proportion of what it could 
be upon the common principle; every thing elſe being 
ſuppoſed perfect. Another advantage of this conſtruc- 
tion is, that though the pump is compoſed of a ſingle 
barrel, yet the preſſure of the outward air being taken 
off by the upper plate, the piſton is worked with more 
eaſe than the common pumps with two barrels ; and 
not only ſo, but when a conſiderable degree of rari- 
faction is deſired, it will do quicker; for the terms of 
the ſeries expreſſing the quantity of air taken away at 
each ftroke, do not diminiſh ſo faſt as the ſeries an- 
ſwering the common one. | 
*+ have found the ganges that have been hitherto 
made ute of for meaſuring the expanſion of the air, 
very unfit to determine in an experiment of ſo much 
nicety. I have therefore contrived one of a different 
tort, which meaſures the expanſion with certainty, to 
much leſs than the 1000th part of the whole. It con- 
fiſts of a bulb of glaſs ſomething in the ſhape of a 
pear, and ſufficient to hold about half a pound of 
quickſilver. It is open at one end, and at the other is a 
tube hermetically cloſed at top. By the help of a nice 
pair of ſcales, 1 found what proportion of weight a co- 
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fumn of mercury, of a certain length, contained in the ciſtern, in which are included the cock, with ſever: 1 
the tube, bore to that which filled the whole veſſel, joints. 1 heſe are covered with water to keep ther 
By theſe means | was enabled to mark diviſions upon | air-tight. A little cock to let the water out of the cil- 
the tube, anſwering to the 1000th part of the whole tern, 1s marked 6. Cc c is the triangular handle of the 
capacity, which, being of about one tenth of an inch key of the cock; which, by the marks on its arms, ihews 
each, may, by eſtimation, be eaſily ſubdivided into how it muſt be turned, that the pump may produce tlie 
ſmaller parts. This gauge, during the exhauſting of effect defired. DH is the pipe of communication be 
the receiver, is ſuſpended therein by a flip wire. When | tween the cock and the receiver. E is the pipe that 
the pump is worked as much as ſhall be thought neceſ- | communicates between the cock and the valve, on the 
fary, the gauge is puſhed down, till the open end 1s | upper plate of the barrel. F is the upper plate of th- 
immerged in a ciſtern of quickſilver laced underneath : | pump, which contains the collar of leathers d, and V 
the air being then let in, the quickſilver wall be driven the valve which is covered by the piece . Gl 1s the 
into the gauge, till the air remaining in it becomes of |{tphon gauge, which ſcrews on and off, and is adapted 
the ſame denſity with the external; and as the air al-] to common purpoſes. It conſiſts of a glals tube her- 
ways takes the higheſt place, the tube being uppermoſt, metically ſealed, and furniſhed with quickſilver in each 
the expanſion will be determined by the number of di- leg; which, before the pump begins to work, lies level 
viſions occupied by the air at the top. The degree, to in the line ab; the ſpace bc being filled with air of the 
which I have been able to rarefy the air in experiment, | common denfity. When the pump exhauſts, the air 
has generally been about 1000 times, when the pump in bc expands, and the quickſilver in the oppoſite leg 
is put clean together; but the moiſture that adheres to riſes, till it becomes a counter-balance to. it. Its uſe 
the inſide of the barrel, as well as other internal parts, is ſhewn upon the ſcale Ia, by which the expanſion of 
upon letting in the air, is in the ſame ſucceeding trials | the air in the receiver may be nearly judged of. When 
worked together with the oil, which ſoon renders it ſo the pump condenſes, the quickfilver riſes in the other 
— clammy as to obſtru& the action of the pump upon a] leg; and the degree may be nearly judged of by the 
1 fluid ſo ſubtile as the air is, when ſo much expanded ; | contraction of the air in bc; marks being placed at à and 
1 but in this cafe it ſeldom fails to act upon the air in the] of the length of bc from e, which ſhews when the 
receiver, till it is expanded oo times: and this I have] receiver contains double or treble its comnon quantity. 
found it to do, after being frequently uſed for ſeveral] KL is a fcrew-frame to hold down the receiver, in 
months without cleaning. I have alſo generally found | condenſing experiments, which takes off at pleaſure ; 
it to perform beſt the firſt trial at each time of uſing, | and is ſufficient to hold down a receiver, the diameter 
though nothing had been at it from the time preceding; | of whoſe baſe is ſeven inches, when charged with a 
which, after a great many trials made with this view, | treble atmoſphere ; in which caſe it acts with a force of f 
alſo attribute to the vapours of the air mixing with | about 800 pounds againſt the ſcrew-frame. Mis a | 
the oil. An experiment, where the air was expanded | ſcrew, that faſtens a bolt, which ſlides up and dow g 
1090 times, was tried about two years fince in the] in that leg, by means wherof the machine is made to : 
preſence of the Royal Socicty ; at which were preſent ſtand faſt on uneven ground. | 
= alſo Dr. Knight and Mr. Canton, and J lately did the | Fig. 7. is a perpendicular ſection of the barrel and 9 
a” ſame thing with Mr. Watſon. The pump which II cock, &c. when AB repreſents the barrel. CD the rod 
- intended myſelf the honour of ſhewing the ſociety, is | of the piſton, which paſſes through MN the plate, | 
the ſame that I juſt now mentioned; and the ſecond | which cloſes the top of the barrel. K i; the collar of 
that I made, with a view to improve upon this principle. | leathers, through which the piſton rod paffes. When 
Ihe degree of rarefaction, produced by the beſt of | the piſton is at the bottom of the cylinder, the upper 
= the three pumps, that you procured the trial of, and part of K is covered by the cap at D, to keep out duſt, 
E | which you eſteemed good in their kind, and in complete | &. L is the valve on the upper plate, which is co- 
: order, never exceeded 140 times, when tried by the | vered by the piece O, P, which is connected with the 
gauge before deſcribed. pipe Q; R, which makes the communication between 
{+ I have alſo endeavoured to render the pneumatic | the valve and the cock. C, E, is the piſton ; and, E, 
I» apparatus more ſimple and commodious, by making F, F, is the piſton valve. I, I, are two little holes to 
= | this air-pump act as a condeſcending engine at pleaſure, | let the air pals from the piſton valve into the upper part 
- by ſingly turning a cock. This not only enables us to] of the barrel. G, G, K, is the principal valve at the 
try any experiments under different circumſtances of bottom of the cylinder. H,H, 1s a piece of metal, into 
preſſure, without changing the apparatus, but renders | which the valve G, G, K, is ſcrewed, and cloſes the bot- 
the pump an univerſal engine, for ſhewing any effect that | tom of the cylinder; out of which alſo is compoſed 
ariſes from an alteration in the denſity or ſpring of the] 8, S, the cock, and K, T, T, the ducts from the cock 
air. Thus, with a little addition of apparatus, it ſhews | to the bottom of the barrel. W,W, is the key of the 
the experiments of the air-fountain, wind-gun, &c. cock. X, the ſtem; and V, V, the handle. | 
— ** This is done in the following manner; the air] * Fig. 6. is an horizontal ſection of the cock, 
1 above the piſton, being forcibly driven out of the bar- through the middle of the duct T, T. A,B, reprefents | „ 
„ rel at each ſtroke, and having no where to eſcape, but] the bigneſs of the circular plate that cloſes the bottom of 
by the valve at the top; if this valve be connected with | the barrel. C, D, repreſents the bigneſs of the inſide of 
the receiver, by means of a pipe, and at the fame time] the barrel. E, F, G, is the body of the cock; the out- 
the valve at the bottom, inſtead of communicating with | ward ſhell being pierced with three holes at equal dif- 
the receiver, be made to communicate with the external ſ tances, and correſponding; to the three auets, HH, II, 
air, the pump will then perform as a condenſer. KK, whereof HH, is the duct that goes to the bottom 
The mechaniſm is thus ordered: there is a cock | of the barrel. II is the duct that communicates with 


with three pipes placed round it, at equal diſtances; 
the key is ſo pierced that any two may be made to com- 
municate, while the other 1s left open to the external 
air. One of theſe pipes goes to the valve at the bot- 
tom of the barrel; another goes to the valve at the top, 
and a third goes to tlie receiver. Thus, when the pipe 
from the receiver, and that from the bottom of the bar- 
rel, are united, the pump exhauſts; but turn the cock 
round, till the pipe from the receiver, and that from 
8 top of the barrel, communicate, and it then con- 
Coles The third pipe, in one caſe, diſcharges the 
ur taken from the receiver into the barrel; and, in the 
other lets it into the barrel, that it may be forced into 

the receiver. | . 5 | 
** Plate III. Fg. 3- is a perſpective view of the prin- 


Clpal parts of the | | 
vas 8 together. A is the barrel. B 


| 


the top of the barrel; and KK is the duct that paſſes 
from the cock to the receiver. L, M, N, is the key, or 
ſolid part of the cock, inoveable round in the ſhell EF 
G. When the canal LM anſwers to the ducts -HH and 
KK, the pump exhauſts, and the air is diſcharged by the 


perforation N. But, the key L, M, N, being turned till 
the canal LM anſwers to II and K K, the perforation N 
will then anſwer to HH; and, in this caſe, the pump 
condenſes. 


Laftly, when N anſwers to KK, the air 
is then let in or diſcharged from the receiver; as the 


circumſtance requires. 


« Fig. 4. is the plan of the principal valve. A, B, 


C,D, repreſents the bladder faſtened in four places, 


and ſtretched over the ſeven holes I, K, formed into 


an hexagonal grating, which I ſhall call the honey- 
comb. E, F, G, H, ſhews where the metal is a little 
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protuberant, to hinder the piſton from ſtriking againſt 
the bladder. | 

% Fig. 5 repreſents the new gauge, which I call the 
pear gauge. It is open at A; B, C, is the graduated 
tube, which is hermetically cloſed at C, as is ſuſpended 
by the piece of braſs D, E, that is hollowed into a cy- 
linder, and claſps the tube.“ J 

Portable Al RUM, the common air-pump greatly 
reduced in its dimenſions, and the working part of the 
machine, placed in a different poſition to the former, 

This pump is repreſented on (plate III. fig. 1.) where 
A,B, is the head, or part containing the wheel, which 
alternately riſes and depreſſes the piſtons C, D, in the 
barrels EF, which are ſtrongly preſſed down by the ſaid 
part A,B, ſupported by the two pillars G,H, fixed into 
the bed or bottom I, K, L, of the machine. On this 
bottom ſtands the receiver M,N, on a large, ſmooth, 
braſs plate, in the middle of which is a hole, by which 
the air paſſes out of the receiver into a ſmall tube on the 
under part of the frame, and goes to the piece O, which 
communicates with the perforated braſs piece on which 
the barrels ſtand, and from which they receive the air 
to be exhauſted : on the middle part of this braſs piece 
is a perforation, over which 1s placed a ſmall receiver 
P,Q, and under it a baſon of mercury R, in which a 
{mall tube R, S, hermetically ſealed at one end, and 
filled with quickſilver, is inverted ; and conſequently, 
as the ſmall receiver P, Q; is exhauſted, together with 
the large one M,N, the approach of the vacuum will 
be indicated by the deſcent of the quickſilver in the tube 
R, S. By means of a ſtop-cock at T, the air is again 
let into the receiver. WD 

Theery of the Aig-PuMp. M. Varignon, in the 
Memoires de Mathematique & de Phyſique, for December 
1693, gives a general theorem for finding the ratio of 
the denſity of the air in its natural ſtate to that in the 
receiver, after a certain number of ſtrokes of the piſton 
in the barrel; which, if we put a=ſtate of the natural 
air, x = the ſtate after any number of ſtrokes, c = 
the capacity of the receiver, 6 = the capacity of the 
receiver and barrel together; and 4 = the num- 
ber of ſtrokes, we ſhall have this proportion, 4: 

ef 8 | p 
*:: — : —. The truth of which is evident, if we con- 
$8 | 
ſider that each time the piſton is thruſt down to the 
bottom of the barrel and raiſed up again, the air by its 
elaſtic ſpring will expand itſelf, and fill up the cavity 
made by the piſton ; therefore, after each ſtroke of the 
piſton in the. barrel, the remaining air in the receiver 
and barrel will be to that in the receiver before, as the 
capacity of the receiver alone, to the capacity of the 
receiver and barrel together. | 

Suppoſe e, f, z, h, to be the lozarithms of a, x, 
5, c. Ihen as e: /: gd: Hd.. e ＋ bd f gd, or emf 
Se-; where gd — hd is the logarithm of the 
ratio of the air ſought. In words, the logarithm 
of the ratio of the denſity of the air in its natural ſtate 
to that in the receiver after the operation, is always 
equal to the product of the number of itrokes of the 
piſton, multiplied by the logarithm of the ratio, be- 
tween the capacity of the barrel and receiver together, 
and the receiver alone. 

Thus if the capacity of the receiver be 10, that of 
the barrel 1, and the number of ſtrokes 30; then will 
the primitive air be found to the remaining, as 1 to 
1g nearly. If the capacity of the receiver and bar- 
rel were given, and it were required to find the num- 
ber of ſtrokes of the piſton to rarefy the air to a certain 
degree; then, from the theorem above, e gd ha, 


e— 


get 2 =4 = the number of ſtrokes required; 
which is in words, ſubtract the logarithm of the re- 
maining air from the logarithm of the primitive air; 
likewiſe the logarithm of the capacity of the receiver, 
{rom the logarithm of the ſum of the capacity of the 
receiver and barrel together, and then dividing the firſt 
difference by the latter, the quotient will be the num 


We 


the receiver be equal to 600 cubic inches, and the con- 
tent of the barrel be equal to 30 cubic inches, what 


A U 


number of ſtrokes, or turns of the pump will rarefy 
the air under the receiver 806 times more than in its 
natural ſtate? The anſwer will be, 137,007, Which 
is the ſtrokes and part of a turn, required to rarefy the 


air 800 times more than when in its natural ſtate; If 


the content of the receiver be required, the other things 
being given, we ſhall find from the above theorem, tlie 


Fe. 
expreſſion will be 7 N 


AIR-SHAT r s, in mining, are holes continued from 
the open air to the audits, in order to ſupply the ſub- 


damps and noxious vapour rs. Is 
Air-TnrEaADs, in natural hiſtory, are the long 
filaments ſo frequently ſeen floating in the air, eſpeci- 
ally about the autumn ſeaſon. | TH 
Theſe threads are the work of ſpiders, efpecially of 
that ſpecies called the long-legged fietd-fpider ; which 


from its tail ſeveral of theſe threads, till one is produced 
capable of ſupporting the creature in the air; on this 
it mounts in queſt of prey, and frequently riſes to a 
very confiderable height. n | 

Arr-VEssELs, among botaniſts, are certain veſſels, 
ducts, or tubes, obſervable in plants, for imbibing and 
conveying air to the different parts of the vegetable. 

AIRTANTI, in church hiftory, a branch of arians, 
who, beſide the common dogma of that ſe&, denied the 
conſubſtantiality of the Holy Ghoſt with the Father 
and the Son. | | 

AIRING, in horfemanthip, implies the exerciſing 
the horſe in the open air. | 

AIRY, or AER, among ſportſmen, implies the 
neſt of a hawk or eagle. . 3 5 

AIR Tripheity, in aſtrology, the three ſigns Ge- 
mini, Libra, and Aquarius. EEE = | 

AIUS LOCUTIUS, a ſpeaking voice, the name of 
a deity, to whom the Romans erected an altar. 

AJUTAGE, or ApjuTAGE, in hydraulics, a 
kind of tube fitted to the mouth of a veſſel, through 
which the water is played, or directed into any deſired 
figure; fo that the great variety of fountains is chiefly 
owing to the different ſtructure of their ajutages. . _ 

M. Mariott, who was very converſant in the doctrine 
of adjutages, very juftly obferves, that there is a cer- 
tain and juſt proportion to be obſerved between the ad- 
jutage, whereby the jet is delivered, and the pipe con- 
ducting it from the head. In general, about Rue times 
the diameter of the adjutage for jets under half an inch, 
and fix or ſeven times for all above, will fit the pipes 
of conduct pretty well. 

In reſervoirs of the fame altitude, and adjutages of 
different diameters, the expence of water is propor- 
tionable to the ſquares ofthe diameters of the adjutages. 
But in reſervoirs of different altitudes, the exceſs of 


the expence of water from greater heights more than 


in ſmaller is in the ſubduplicate ratio, or as the ſquare 
roots of the altitudes. The expence of water of two 
referyoirs, whoſe heights are different and alfo their 
adjutages, are in the compound ratio of the ſquares of 
the diameters of the adjutages, and of the fubduplicate 
ratio of the heights. ; . | 
It is ſhewn from experiment, that 14 Paris pints. of 


three lines diameter, when the height of the reſervoir 
above the orifice is 12 feet; which may be taken as a 
— rule for fountains aſſiſted with theſe prin- 
ciples. 125 | $21 | 

Water fpouting upwards, through an adjutage, would 
aſcend to the fame height as that of its upper ſurface in 
the reſervoir, were it not for the reſiſtance of the air, 
the friction at the ſides of the adjutage, and ſome little 
impediments of the motion of the water in itſelf; on 
account of all which, this height of the riſe is always, 
defective. PTY 

It is found, by experience, that if the direction of 
the adjutage be a ſmall matter inclined, the water will 
rife higher than if it be truly upright; and that a po- 
fiſhed round hole, in a thin plate of metal, at the top of 
the pipe, by way of adjutage, will ſuffer the water to 


ſpout higher than when it is cylindrical or conical. 
| 1 > 2% mn 
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terranean works with freſh air, and give vent to the 


having mounted to the ſummit of a buſh or tree, darts 


water will be delivered in a minute from an adjutage of 
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Experience alſo ſhews, that the bigneſs of the pipe 
of the adjutage ſhould be enlarged at and near the ſur- 
face of the water in the reſervoir, and that ſuch pipe 
ſhould be much larger than the adjutage; alſo, that 
there is a certain length among the ſeveral diameters of 
the adjutages, which will give the ſpout the greateſt 
height poſſible, and which muſt not exceed an inch 
and a quarter. Likewiſe, the height of the ſpout muſt 
have its limits, an hundred feet being almoſt as much 
as it will bear. | | 

Let AB (plate II. fig 1.) be the height of a ciſtern 
filled with water, which biſect in C, about the centre 
C with the radious CB, deſcribe the ſemicircle ADB: 
now, if E be an adjutage in the fide of the ciſtern, and 


the horizontal plane, and taken equal to 2 ED, the wa- 
ter will run out from E to G, which may be thus 
proved. It is well known that EHF, the curve which 
the water iſſuing from the aperture at E deſcribes in its 
fall, is the common parabola; alſo that the velocity of 
the effluent water at E muſt, in order that it may de- 
{cribe the ſaid parabola, be equal to that which a heavy 
body would acquire by falling through a height equal 
to + of its parameter. Sce PROJECTILE. 

But ſince this velocity is acquired by the deſcent 
through AE, it follows that AE muſt be + of the para- 


BG 2 By 


71 
the foregoing conſtruction we have CB*—CE*=ED?; 
CB—-CE=AE, and BG=2 ED, conſequently BG* 


E U 2 8 
=4 ED *, therefore AES that is, CB - CE 


ED? 
HE for ED 


i eee 
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meter, or, which is the fame thing, AE = 


puts its equal CB*—CE?, we have 


divide cach fide by CB — CE, 
CB + CE 


or BE =CR+CE, which 


being manifeſt, by the figure, proves the above con- 
ſtruction to be juſt. e ; 

Hence it follows, that a liquid ſpouting from a hole 
in the centre C, will go to the greateſt diſtance poſſi- 
ble; and that all apertures equally above and below 
the centre C, have exactly the ſame amplitudes upon 
the horizontal plane. Let the æreas of the baſes of 
two unequal cylindrical veſſels of water, be called B 
and ö, their heights A and 5, D and 4 the arcas of the 
holes or adjutages through which they are evacuated, 
T and : the times of running reſpectively; then the 
quantities run out from thoſe cylinders (conſtantly 
kept full), in the times T and t will be in the propor- 
tion of T* VH x Dro? NN] d. Where- 
fore, expounding thoſe quantities by Q and 9, we 
ſhall have T x / HB] x D e N 2 
If Q: :: B H;: 3 „ b, thnT x VH Xx D: 
* VX d:: BX H: h * h, and by multiplying ex- 
tremes and means we get x VH Dy b Xx b = 
x vh xd *xB „ H, whence T xD xbyb[=tr x 
d xB x „ H. From theſe equations may be deduced 
the following corollaries. Sy 

1. The ſquares of the quantities flowing out from 
the fame adjutage in equal times, are in the ratio of 
the heights of the liquid above the aperture. For when 
1 t, and D =4, „ 

2. The times in which cylindrical veſſels of the 
fame diameter and height are emptied, the liquid flow- 
ing from unequal apertures, are in the inverſe ratio of 
the areas of thoſe apertures. 
H= and B=. | | 

3. Cylindrical veſſels of unequal baſes, but of equal 
heights, are emptied through equal apertures in times 
that are in the ratio of their baſis. For T: 1:: B 15 
when H=h and D=4. | e 

4. The times in which any cylindrical veſſels are eva- 
cuated, are in a ratio compounded of the baſes, the 
nya ratio of the apertures, and direct ratio of thie 
quare roots of the heights. For T: 7: : B x4 x 
HAD XD NA 5 
If the 


there will ariſe 1= 


ED be drawn perpendicular to AB, alſo BG, upon] 


Jas a fire, mutiny, or the like. 


For T: T:: 4 zen . 
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ſide of a cylindrical veſſel, beginning from the 
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baſe be divided into lengths, which are as 1, 4, 9, 16, 
&c. viz. the ſquares of the natural members, 1, 2, 3, 4» 
&c. the ſurface of the water (running out through an 
hole or aperture at the bottom) will deſcend from each 
of thoſe diviſions to the next, in the ſame time. 

In the above inveſtigations, we always ſuppoſe the 
velocity of the effluent water to remain conſtant during 
the evacuation; and therefore, when we ſpeak of the 
time of emptying a cylindrical veſſel, we only mean 
that time in which (the veſſel being kept conſtantly 
full) a quantity of the liquid, equal in magnitude to the 
capacity of the veſſel, will flow through the adjutage, or 
aperture, in the ſide of the perpendicular cylinder. 

AJUTANFT.- See Ap UTA Nr. 

ALA, in botany, the hollow of the ſtalk, which 
either the leaf, or the pedicle of the leaf, makes with 
the ſtalk or branches. It is alſo applied to leaves con- 
ſiſting of many lobes or wings. N 

ALABAST RA, in botany, a name given to the 
calyx of flowers before they are expanded, particularly 
to the roſe- bud. e 16 

ALABASTER, in natural hiſtory, a genus of foſ- 
ſils reſembling marble, which are bright, brittle, and 
do not give fire with ſteel; they ferment with acids, and 
readily calcine with heat. There are three ſpecies of 
alabaſter; 1. The ſnow- white ſhining alabaſter, or 
lygdinum of the ancients, is found in Taurus in pieces 
large enough to make diſhes, or the like. It cuts very 
freely, and is capable of a fine poliſh. 2. The yel- 
lowiſh alabaſter, or phengites of Pliny, is found in 
Greece, and is of a ſoft looſe open texture, pretty 
heavy, and nearly of the colour of honey. This ſpe- 
cies has likewiſe been found in Germany, France, and 
in Derbyſhire in England. 3. Variegated, yellow, 
and reddith alabaſter. This 2 is the common 
alabaſter of the ancients, and is ſo ſoft that it may be 
cut with a knife: It is remarkably bright, and almoſt 
tranſparent; admits of a fine poliſh, and conſiſts of 
large angular ſparry concretions. It is not proof againſt 
water; it ferments violently with aqua-fortis, and 
burns to a pale yellow. The ground of this ſpecies is 
a clear pale yellow, reſembling amber, and variegated 
with undulated veins; ſome of which are pale red, 
others whitiſh; and others of a pale brown. It was 
tormerly brought from Egypt, but is now to be met 
with in ſeveral parts of England. The alabaſters 
frequently uſed by ſtatuaries for ſmall ſtatues, vaſes, 
and columns. After being calcined and mixed with 
water, they may be caſt in any mould like plaſter 
of Paris. | 
ALA-MI-RE, in muſick, the name of a note in 
the modern ſcale of muſick. See GaMvurT. 

-ALAMODE, the name of a very thin, gloſſy, black 
filk, chiefly uſed for hoods, ſcarfs, &c. 
z ALARM, ' in the military art, denotes either the 
apprehenſion of being ſuddenly attacked, or the notice 
thereof, fignified by firing a canon, firelock, or the 
ME 4-4 
Falſe alarm are frequently made uſe of to harraſs 
the enemy, by keeping them conſtantly under arms. 
Sometimes allo this method is taken to try the vigi- 
lance of the piquet-guard, and what might be expected 
from them in caſe of real danger. 
AL ARM-b'ell, that rung upon any ſudden emergency, 


 ALAaRM-prft, or ALARM place, the ground for 
drawing up each regiment in caſe of an alarm. This 
is otherwiſe called the rendezvors. 
ALARM, in fencing, is the ſame with what is other- 
eee, gg ct 

| ALATED Leaves, in botany, thoſe compounded 
of ſeveral pinnated ones. R 44 mat ; 
| ALATERNUS, in botany, the name of a diſtinct 
genus of plants, according to Tournefort's ſyitem ; 
but comprehended by Linneus among the rhamnuſes. 
Its flower confiſts of one funnel-ſhaped leaf, divided 
into four deep ſegments ; and the fruit is a berry, con- 
taining, for the moſt part, three ſeeds, globoie on one 
fide, and angular on the other. 3 e 
ALBANI, in antiquity, a college of the Salii, or 
bal: v4 4 VV prieſts 
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prieſts of Lies ſo called from Mount Albanus, the] of the beaſt on which Mahomet rode in his journey to 


| heaven, 


place where they reſided. 
ALBATI, a fort of Chriſtian hermits, who flou- ALBUGINEA Tani in anatomy, is the third or 
| internal coat of the teſticles, ſo called from its white 


riſhed in the year 1399, under the pontificate of Boni- 
face IX. They obtained their name from the white] colour. It is likewiſe a name given by ſome anatomiſts 
linen they wore. to one of the coats of the eye, called alſo adnata. Aer 


ALBE, a ſmall piece of money current in Ger-] the article Ex E. 
many, and worth about three-half-pence. ALBUGO, among phyſicians, ſignifies > diſtempet 

ALBE, in the Roman church, a veſtment of white of the eye, cauſed by a white, denſe, and wg 4 pot, 
linen, anſwering to the ſurplice bf our clergy. growing on the tunica cornea. 

ALBERT US, a gold coin, ſtruck during the ad-] I have, fays the learned Dr. Mead, made aſe of two 
miniſtration of Albertus, duke of Auſtria. It 1s worth methods for the cure of this diſorder of the ſight ; the 
about fourteen ſhillings ſterling. one a topical, and the other an internal medicine. 1 he 

ALBIGENSES, who were likewiſe called Wal-] firſt confiſted of the following powder. 
denſes, and may with the ſtricteſt juſtice,” ſays anf Take of common glaſs any quantity, pound it in a 
eminent hiſtorian, be ſtyled, the morning ſtars of the | mortar, into a very fine powder, then add an equal 
Reformation. They were denominated Albigenſes and | quantity of white ſugar-candy and levigate the mixture 
Waldenſes from Alby, a city of Languedoc in France, | oh a marble with great Oar, till it becomes Jour im- 
5 where they abounded in great numbers: and after- palpable. 

#7 wards, about the year 1170, from Peter Valdo, an| A little of this powder, put into the eye with a quill 
opulent citizen of Lyons, by whom theſe excellent every day, gradually abſterges and wears off the ſpot by 
people were much countenanced and affiſted. Though | its meiding quality. The other method above menti- 
ſome ſuppoſe them to have acquired the name of Wal- | oned of removing this ſpeck is, to order a dexterous 
1 denſes, quaſi Vallenſes, from their being extremely | ſurgeon to pare it cautiouſly every day with a knife; 
lt numerous in the valleys of Piedmont. Others, from | for this tunicle is compoſed of ſeveral lamellæ one over 
55 the German word Waldt, which fignifies a wood : | another, and has thickneſs enough to bear paring off 
"38 woods being their frequent refuge from perſecution.” | ſome of its parts. I have ſeen ſeveral inſtances of cures 


© Their firſt riſe was of very conſiderable antiquity. | by the eye-powder, but the paring of the coat has not 
The Romith council, aſſembled, by order of Pope ſucceeded with me above once or twice. However, it 


Alexander III. at Tours, in May, 1163, prohibited is better to try a doubtful remedy than none. Mead's 


all perſons, under pain of excommunication, from] Monita & Præcepta. 
having any intercourſe with theſe people; who are deſ-] ALB UMEN, among phyſicians, the white of an 
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cribed as teaching and proteſſing ** a damnable hereſy, 
long ſince ſprung up in the territory of Toulouſe.” 

Van Macftricht aſſures us, that they wrote againſt the 
errors and ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome, in the 
year 1100. According to Pilichdorthus, the Wal- 
denſes themſelves carried up the date of their com- 
mencement as a body, as high as three hundred years 
after Conſtantine, 1. e. to ahout the year 637. For 
my own part, I believe their antiquity to have been 
higher ſtill. ; I agree with ſome of our oldeſt and beſt 
Proteſtant divines, in confidering the Albigenſes, or 
Waldenſes (for they were, in fact, one and the ſame), 
to have been a branch of that viſible church, againſt 
which the gates of hell could never totally prevail; and 
that the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of apoſtolical doctrine 
continued with them, trom the primitive times, quite 
down to the reformation : ſoon after which period, 


they ſeem to have been melted into the common mals | 


of Proteſtants. Neither does this conjecture limit the 
extent of the viſible church in former ages, to ſo nar- 
row a compaſs, as may at firſt be imagined. For they 
were, ſays Poplinerius, “ diffuſed not only throughout 
all France, in the year 1100, but through almoſt 
every country in Europe. 
very day, they have their ſtubborn partizans in 
„ France, Spain, England, Scotland, Italy, Ger- 
„ many, Bohemia, Saxony, Poland, Lithuania, and 
other nations.“ | 

Archbiſhop Uſher, whoſe enquiries were never 
ſuperficial, and whoſe conclufions are never precipi- 
tate; lays great ſtreſs on a remarkable paſſage in Rei- 
nerius, a popiſh inquiſitor, who died about the year 
1259. The paſlage is this: Of all the ſects which 
as yet exiſt, or ever have exiſted, none is more 
„ detrimental to the church,” i. e. to the Romiſh 
church, „than the ſet of the Waldenſes. And 
«this on three accounts: 1. Becauſe it is a much 
more ancient ſect, than any other. For, ſome ſay, 
that it has continued ever ſince the popedom of $11- 
ce yeſter : others, that it has ſubſiſted from the time of the 
6c Apoſtles. —2. It is a more extenſive ſect, than any 
« other: for there is almoſt no country, in which this 
e ſe& has not a footing. —g. This ſect has a mighty 
appearance of piety: 
before men, and believe all things rightly concern- 
„ing God, and all the articles contained in the creed. 
«« They only blaſpheme the Roman church and clergy,” 
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ALBORAK, among the Mahometans, is s the name. 
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And,” ſays he, to this 


in as much as they live juſtly] 


ALBURN, a ſort of compound colour formed «4 A 
mixture of red and white. 

ALCAICS, in ancient poetry, a denomination | given 
to ſeveral kinds of verſe, from their inventor Alcaus. 

The firſt kind conſiſts of five feet, viz. a ſpondee, or 
iambic; an 1ambic; a long ſyllable; a dactyle; ano- 
ther dactyle: ſuch is the following verſe of Horace, 

Omnes | eo | dem cagimur, | omnium 
Verſa \ tur ur | nd | ſerius | ocyus | 
Sors exitura. 

The ſecond kind conſiſts of two dactyles and two 

trochees: as 
Exil: | um impoſi | tura | cymbe. 

Beſides theſe two, which are called dactylic Alcaics, 
there is another ſtilled ſimply Alcaic; conſiſting of an 
epitrite ; a coriambus; another coriambus; and a bac- 
chius : the following 1s of this ſpecies, 

Cur timet fla | vum Tiberim tangere, car | olivum? 

ALCAIc Ode, a kind of manly ode, compoſed of 
ſeveral ſtrophes, each conſiſting of four verſes ; the two 
firſt of which are always Alcaics of the firſt kind; the 
third verſe is a diameter hypercatalectic, or confiſting 
of four feet and a long ſyllable; and the fourth verſe is 
an Alcaic of the ſecond kind. The following ſtrophe is 
of this ſpecies, which Horace calls minaces Alcæi camenæ. 

Non poffidentem muita vocaveris 
Reciè beatum : reftius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui det rum 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, &c. Hor. 

ALCAID, AL c AY DE, or Alec AL DE, among the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe, is a magiſtrate, or officer of 
juſtice, nearly anſwering to our Juſtice of peace. 

ALCALI, or AL KALI, among chymiſts and phy- 
ſicians, an appellation given to all ſubſtance which ex- 
cite a fermentation when mixed with acids. 

Originally, the term alkali fignified only the falt e⸗ ex- 
tracted from the aſhes of kali or glaſs-wort ; afterwards, 
it was uſed for the ſalts of all plants, extracted in the 
ſame manner; and as theſe were obſerved to ferment 
with acids, the ſignification of the term was {till further 
extended, fo as to comprehend whatever ſubſtances. 
had this effect. 

Alkalies, or alkaline ſubſtances, are therefore of va | 
rious and widely different kinds. Some are earthy, as 
quick-lime, marble, and ſealed earth; others metalline, 
as gold, ſilver, tin, &c. others of animal Origin, as 
ſhells, bezoars, the calculus humanus, &c. and, " laſtly,” 
all the ſtony ſubmarine plants, as coral. Alkalies are 
either 
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either fixed, as {alt of tartar per deliguium; or volatile, | 


as ſpirit of hartſhorn. The fixed may be diſtinguſhed 
from the volatile, as the former will give a red orange 
colour to a ſolution of quick- ſilver by the ſpirit of nitre ; 
whereas the latter gives to this ſolution a white milky 
colour. But every alkaline ſubſtance, whether fixed 
or volatile, being mixed with the juices of turnſol, | 
roſes, or violets, preſently changes their natural colours 
to a green. It muſt be obſerved, that no vegetables can 
afford an alkaline ſalt without the action of fire, on the 
contrary, if ſuffered to dry or rot ſpontaneouſly, they 
vaniſh or change their form, without leaving the leaſt 
fixed alkali behind. Hence we may conclude, that fixed 
alkaline falts have their nature imparted to them by tire, 
and not by any narural vegetable operation. 20 

There is, however, a natural fixed alkali of the mi- 
neral kind, namely natrum, which 1s more common 
than is generally imagined, and is often found in mine- 
ral waters. Of the ſeveral kinds of fixed alkalies, the 
meſt common is that called by the name of pot-aſh. 

The groſs lee which rs ON ge gen, 
being preſſed dry, and burnt to aſhes, affords likewiſe 
a fixed alkali, which may alſo be produced from fixed 
nitre, from tartar and nitre mixed, and regulus of an- 
ti1mony. 

It i evident, from repeated experiments, that all 
fixed alkalies are endowed with the power of attracting 
water, air, pure alcohol, oil and acids, though of theſe 
laſt, they attract ſome more {ſtrongly than others. 

Alkalies are uſed in medicine to reſolve and fuſe 
tenacious coagulations of the juices, to open obſtructi- 
ons, attenuate the fluids, gently ſtimulate the ſolids, 
promote perſpiration, ſweat, urine, and a diſcharge of 
all acid humours, by means of a neutral purgative ſalt, 
which they form with the acid in the inteſtines. 

Whether any volatile alkali exiſts in nature, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of putrefaction, or diſtillation, is not 
eaſy to determine, but it is certain, that both animal 
and vegetable ſubſtances yield theſe ſalts in great plenty. 
Ihe moſt remarkable are animal ſalts, which may be 
procured by diſtillation from every animal ſubſtance, 
as hartſhorn, blood, ſilk, cobwebs, &c. The hypo- 
theſis of acid and alkali was formerly in great eſteem. 
The patrons of this hypotheſis aſſerted that alkalies and 
acids were the univerſal principles of all bodies; and 
from hence accounted for- every phenomenon of na- 
ture. But experience has demonſtrated their ſyſtem to 
be falſe and inſignificant. 

ALCANNA, in eommerce, a powder prepared from 
the leaves of the Egyptian privet, in which the inha- 
bitants of Grand Cairo drive a very conſiderable trade. 
It is likewiſe ſometimes uſed for iſinglaſs. 

Knights of ALCANTARA, a Spaniſh military or- 
8 obtained great honour during the wars with 
the Moors. | 

ALCEA, in botany, the hollyhock, a plant of the 
mallow kind, well known in England. _ | 

ALCHEMILLA, in botany, ladies mantle, a ge- 
OY of pentandrious plants growing in ſeveral parts of 

{ngland. a 

ALCHYMIST 
alchymy. - 

ALCHYMY, the higher or more abſtruſe parts of 
ry, relating chiefly to the tranſmutation of me- 
tals. See the article CH Y MIsTRY. 5 | 

ALCIS, in mythology, one of the names of Mi- 
2 and under which ſhe was worſhipped by the 

acedonians. = | 
_ ALCMANIAN, in the ancient lyric poetry, a fpe- 
cies of verſe, conſiſting of two dactyles and two troches. 
_ ALCOHOL, in chymiſtry, denotes a ſpirit of wine 
rectified by repeated diſtillations, till it has acquired 
85 1 3 3 of Tong - 18 ny 

1C 1ghtelt fluid next to air, perfectly tranſ- 
parent, very thin, moſt fimple, ont ed 
without producing any ſmoke, or diffuſing any diſ- 
TM ſmell whilſt it is burning; is exceedingly vola- 
me, without leaving any faces ; abſolutely immutable 
in diſtillation ; extremely expanſiblè by heat; very 
cafily diſpoſed to ebullition by fire; of a very pleaſant 
ſmell, and of à bart 3 TY Pieaia 

i ot a particular grateful taſte. 


a perſon who profeſſes or practiſes 


| ALDERMAN, in the Britiſh 


ALD 


All the humours of the human body we are ac- 
quainted with, it coagulates in an inſtant, except the 
pure water and urine, whilſt it hardens all the ſolid 
parts, and thus preſerves both from putrefaction, or 
ſpontaneous colliquation : it preſerves the bodies of in- 
ſeas, fiſh; birds, and other animals that are put into 
it, from putrefaction, or alteration, for ages, if cloſely 
{topped : with water, vinegar, or any acid liquors, oils, 
and pure volatile alcaline falts, it ſuffers itſelf to be 
mixed, and that nearly with an equal mixture; and 
gummy and refinous ſubſtances it diſſolves. So that 
'we are acquainted with no fluid, produced either by na- 
ture, or the art of chymiſtry, that 1s, capable of being 
united with more bodies than alcohol: But in a par- 
ticular manner, it proves an excellent vehicle for the 
ſpiritus rector of vegetables, which, by uniting with 
it, may be extracted from its proper body, retained and 
applied to medicinal and other uſes. The great maſters 
of chymiſtry, diſtinguiſted by the title of Adepts, are 
ſuppoſed, in their deſcription of the artificial prepara- 
tion of this perfect alcohol, to have ſhadowed out the 
preparation of the eee ſtone. 


ALCOR 


in aſtronomy, is the Arabic name of a 
ſtar of the fifth magnitude, adjoining to the large bright 
ſtar in the middle of the tail of the great bear. 

ALCORAN, AL-coRAN, or AL-KORAN; the 
ſcripture or bible of the Mahometans. 

_ The Alcoran is divided into 114 large portions or 
chapters of very unequal lengths, which the Arabians 
call Sowar, a word properly ſignifying a row, order, or 
ſeries. T hele chapters, in the manuſcript copies, are 
not diſtinguiſhed by their numerical order, but by par- 
ticular titles, which are ſometimes taken from ſome 
principal matter treated of, or perſon mentioned there- 
in, but generally from the firſt remarkable word, which, 
in ſome chapters, is at a great diſtance from the begin- 
„ | 

That Mahomet was really the author and chief con- 
triver of this work is beyond diſpute, though it is 
highly probable, that he had no ſmall aſſiſtance in his 
deſign from others. The general opinion is, that he 
was aſſiſted chiefly by one Sergius, a Neſtorian monk, 
with whom Mahomet, in his youth, had ſome confer- 
ence at Boſra, a city of Syria Damaſcena, and by a 
Jew, called Abdallah Ben Salam, who was of a good 
family in Spahan, and had embraced chriſtianity. The 
Mahometans, however, abſolutely deny that the Al- 
coran was compoſed, it being their general and ortho- 
dox belief, that it is of divine original; nay, that it is 
eternal and uncreated, remaining, as ſome expreſs it, 
in the very eſſence of God; that the firſt tranſcript has 
been from eternity by God's throne, written on a table 
of vaſt bigneſs ; that a copy from this table, in one 
volume on paper, was by the miniſtry of the angel 
Gabriel, ſent down to the loweſt heaven in the mouth 
of Ramadan, from whence Gabriel revealed it by par- 


|cels, ſome at Mecca and ſome at Medina, at different 


times during the ſpace of twenty-three years, as the 
exigency of affairs required, giving him, however, the 
conſolation of ſeeing the whole, (which they tell us was 
bound in ſilk and adorned with gold and precious ſtones 
of praradiſe) once a year. | 

ALCOVE, among builders, implies part of a par- 
lour or chamber ſeparated by pillars, — — or other 
ornaments, and in which is placed either a bed of ſtate, 
or ſeats for company 

ALDEBARAN, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, called in Engliſn the Bull's-eye, as mak- 
ing the eye of the conſtellation Taurus. Its longitude 
is 6 deg. 32 min. o fec. of Gemini, and its latitude 5 
deg. 29 min. 49 ſec. ſouth. 

ALDER TREE. Anus, in botany, the name of a 
genus of trees whoſe characters are theſe: the flower is 
of the amentaceous kind, being compoſed of ſeveral 
apices, ariſing from four-leaved' cups; theſe are affixed 
in a cluſtering manner to an axis, but theſe are barren. 
The young fruit appears in a different part of the tree, 
is of a ſquamoſe ſtructure, and loaded with embryo 
ſeeds ; this finally increaſes in ſize, and becomes a re- 
gular fruit, containing a number of compreſled ſeeds. 


policy, a magiſtrate 
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ſubordinate to the lord- mayor of a city or town-cor- 
porate. | 5 | 

The number of theſe: magiſtrates is not limited, but 
is more or leſs according. to the magnitude of the place. 
In London they are twenty-ſix ; each having one of 
the wards of the city committed to his care. This 
office is for life; ſo that when one of them dies, or 
reſigns, a ward- mote is called, who return two perſons, 
one of whom the lord-mayor and aldermen chufe to 
ſupply the vacancy. By the charter of the city-of Lon- 
don, all the aldermen who have been lord-mayors, to- 
gether with the three eldeſt ones not arrived at that 
dignity, are juſtices of the peace. 

ALDERMAN, among, our Saxon anceſtors, was a 
degree of nobility anſwering to earl or count at preſent. 

ALDERMAN was alfo uſed, in the time of king 
Edgar, for a judge or juſtice ; in which ſenſe Alwin is 
called aldermannus totius Anlgiæ. 

AEE, a well-known liquor, made from malt. See 
the article Br EWING, 

Medicated ALEs, are thoſe wherein medicinal herbs 
have been infuſed, or added during the fermentation. 

ALE-CONNER, an officer in London, who inſpects 
meaſures uſed in public houſes. There are four ale- 
conners, who are all choſen by the common-council of 
the city. | 

ALE-SILVER; a tax paid annually to the Lord- 
mayor of London, by all who {ell ale within the city. 

ALECTORIA, a ſtone faid to be formed in the 
gall-bladders of old cocks, to which the ancients aſcrib- 
ed many fabulous virtues. _ | 

ALECTORICARDITES, the name of a ftone re- 
ſembling a pullet's head. 


ALECTROMANCIA, in antiquity, a ſpecies of | 


divination performed by means of a cock. It was per- 


formed in the following manner, a circle being de- 


ſcribed on the ground, and divided into twenty-four 
equal portions, in each of which was written one of 
the letters of the alphabet, and a grain of wheat placed 
on each of the letters. This being finiſhed, a cock 
was turned looſe in the circle, and particular notice 
taken of the grains picked up by the bird; becauſe the 
letters under them being formed into a word, gave an 
anſwer to the queſtion. 

A-LEE, in navigation, when a fhip leans over to 
one fide more than the other, by the wind thwarting 
the line of her courſe, and preſſing upon her maſts and 
ſails, which act upon her hull with the power of a 
lever; the ſide preſſed down is called the lee-fide : hence 
when the helm is moved cloſe to it, it is ſaid to be a- 
lee, or hard a-lee: the other fide is then called the 
weather-fide, and the helm being moved over to it, is 
{aid to be hard a-weather. 

ALEGAR, vinegar made from ale. 

ALEMBIC, a chemical veſſel uſually made of glats 


or copper for condenſing the vapours that ariſe in diſtil- 


lation ; the alembic being properly the head or upper 
part of the apparatus. See the article Dis TILLATLON. 


ALEPH, the name of the firſt letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. It properly ſignifies chief, prince, or thou- 
ſand. 

ALESANDERS, or ALEXANDERS, in botany, 
the Englith name of a plant, formerly cultivated in 
kitchen gardens; but at preſent rarely uſed. | 

ALEXANDRINE, in poetry, a kind of verſe, 
conſiſting of twelve, or thirteen 1yllables alternately ; 
ſo called from a poem on the Lite of Alexander, writ- 
ten in this kind of verſe by ſome French poet. Our 
Alexandrine verle anſwers exactly to the the I r1meter 


lambic of the ancients. 


ALEXIPHARMICS, among phyſicians, an appel- 
lation given to ſuch medicines. as reſiſt poiſon, and 
correct or expel the cauſes of malignant diſorders. 

Alexipharmics , produce their effect chiefly by pro- 


moting perſpiration, whereby the prutrid particles are 


carried off: they are therefore nearly allied to the dia- 
phoretics. | | 

Alexipharmucs agitate and attenuate the humours, 
on which account they are improper in all caſes where 
theſe are acrid or too thin; alſo in all inflammatory diſ- 
orders, unleſs adminiſtred with great caution. On the 
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contrary, they are very ſerviceable in thofe diſeaſes, 
which proceed from external cold and obſtructed per- 
ſpiration, as catarrhs, rlieumatiſins, fluxes, couglis, 
and glandular tumours. -] | 
Alexipharmics make a large claſs of medicines, but 
the principal ones are theſe : 1. Of the animal king- 
dom, hartſhorn, bezoars, and the bones and teeth of 
different animals. 2. Of the vegetable kingdom, the 
leaves and flowers of all the aromatic plants, eſpecially 
ſuch as are umbelliferous. 3. Of the mineral king- 
dom, the different preparations of antimony, the dul- 
cified ſpirit of vitriol with alcohol. | 5 
| ALEXITERIAL. See the laſt article. 8 
A LGA, in botany, a genus of ſubmarine. plants, 
called in Engliſh, graſs-wreck, and compoſed of long 
ſlender leaves of a duſky- green colour, very much re- 


ſembling ſome kinds of graſs. There are ſeveral ſpe- 


cies of alga, the moſt conſiderable of which is the alga- 
marina, ſo much uſed in the glaſs trade. 


| _ALGAROF, in chymiſtry, an x 0 term for an 


emetic powder, prepared. from, regulus. of antimony, 


diſſolved in acids, and ſeparated by repeated lotions in 


warm water. ö | 

AEGEBRA, is a general method of computation 
by certain ſigns and ſymbols, which have been con- 
trived for this purpoſe, and found convenient. It is 
called an UNIVERSAL ARITHMETICK, and proceeds 
by operations and rules ſimilar to thoſe in common 
arithmetick, founded upon the ſame principles. See 
Univerſal ARITHMETICK. | | 

ALGEBRAICAL, ſomething that relates to alge- 
bra. Thus we fay, algebraical charaQers, or ſymbols, 
curves, ſolutions, &c. See CHARACTER. 

ALGEBRAICAL Curve, is a curve wherein the rela- 
tion of the abſciſſes to the ordinates may be defined by an 
algebraical equation. Theſe are allo called geometrical 
lines or curves. Algebraical curves ſtand contradiſtin- 
guiſhed to mechanical or tranſcendental ones. See 
MECHANICAL and TRANSCENDENTAL. 

ALGEBRAIST, a perſon ſkilled in the ſcience of 
algebra. 2 | 

ALGENEB, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, 
in Perſeus's right fide ; its longitude is 275, 40, 12", of 
Taurus, and its latitude 3o?, oö, 28”, north, accord- 
ing to Mr. Flamitead's catalogue. 

ALGOLDES, a name uſed by Vaillant for a genus 
of plants, called, by Linnæus, Zannichellia. See 
ZANNICHELLIA-. 5 ra 

ALGOL, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, called 
Meduſa's Head, in the conſtellation Perſeus; its longi- 
tude is 217, 50, 42”, of Taurus, and its latitude 22, 
23, 47“, north, according to Flamſtead's catalogue. 

ALGOR, among medical writers,' implies an un- 
uſual coldneſs or chilneſs in any part of the body. 

ALGORAB, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the third 
magnitude in the right wing of Corvi; it is the ſeventh 
3 to Flamitead's catalogue, and marked 9 by 

ayer. 

ALGORITHM, an Arabick term, ſignifying the 
art of numerical computation. Some writers uſe it to 
any the practice of algebra. | 

ALGUAZIL, in the Spaniſh police, ſigniſies an 
officer whoſe buſineſs it is to execute the ſentences of 
the judges. | | i 

ALLHEAL, in botany. See the article Panax. 

ALHIDADE, or ALID ADE, the Arabick name 
tor the index of a mathematical inſtrument for taking 
altitudes, diſtances, &c. 1 
: Hig tai Fs. law, a ſecond or even further writ iſ- 

ned from the courts of Weſtminſter, af capi 
&c. has been ſued out without effect. W 10 

ALIBI, in law, ſigniſies the abſence of the perſon 
accuſed; or his being at a diſtance from the place where 
the fact was committed, at the very time mentioned in 
the indictment. 8 

ALIEN, in law, implies a perſon born in a foreign 
country, not within the king's dominions, in contra- 
diſtinction to a denizen or natural- born ſubject. 178 

An alien is incapable of inheriting lands in England, 
till naturalized by an act of parliament. No alien is 
intitled to vote in the choice of members of Parliament, 

: | FP, has 
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has no-right to enzoy offices, or. can- be returned on any 
jury, unleſs where an alien is party in a cauſe; and then 
the inqueſt of jurors ſhall be one half denizens and the 
other aliens. | 
ALIEN DUTY, 
by aliens, over and above the cuſtoms paid for ſuch 
goods imported by Britiſh ſubjects, and in Britiſh ſhips. 
ALIEN-PRIORIES, a kind of inferior religious 
houſes: formerly very numerous in England, and fo 
called from their being ſubject to foreign abbeys. 
ALIENATION, in law, implies the act of making 
over a perſon's property in lands, tenements, &c; to 
another. | | | | 
ALIFORMIS, in anatomy, the name of a pair of 
muſcles ariſing from the pterigoide proceſſus. See the 
article Mu sC LES: / the human body. : 
ALIFORMISs Proceſſus, a name ſometimes given to 
the os cuniforme. 
ALIMA, in natural hiſtory; a kind of ſand, found 
in gold mines, and from which lead is extracted. 
ALIMENT, in al general ſenſe, whatever contri- 
butes to the nouriſhment of a body, whether animal 
or vegetable. | 
ALIMEN T, among phyſicians, implies every thing 
capable of nouriſhing the human body. | 
The loſs. we ſuſtain daily makes it neceſſary that it 
ſhould be repaired by ſubſtances analagous to. thoſe of 


our body, ſuch. as aliment and drink, the ſtimulus to 


which is hunger and thirſt. 
Experience has ſufficiently demonſtrated, that the 
beſt method of preſerving health is to live upon plain 
ſimple aliment, lightly ſeaſoned, and in quantity agree- 
able to the age, ſtrengthꝭ of the ſtomach, ſeaſon of the 
vear, ſex, conſtitution, and chiefly to what nature has 
found by experience to require: for it is as great a 
fault to take too much as too little. Perfect digeſtion 
is the beſt rule for regulating a meal, eſpecially if the 
perſon is more briſk and lively after a repaſt than 
before. | 
We have examples of many perſons, who, by their 
temperance, have lived to a very advanced age; where- 
fore thoſe that are fond of hfe and health ſhould imitate 
their regimen, Exceſſes in eating and drinking are ex- 
tremely pernicious. . | 
Perfons of a delicate conſtitution, or who are juſt 
recovered from a diſeaſe, ſhould uſe ſoft light aliments 
agreeable to the ſtomach, for they make the beſt chyle. 
Acid, tenacious, viſcous aliment, pies of all kinds, 
things that are fat, and of a blackith ſubſtance, are ge- 
nerally unfit for chylification, ox render the chyle bad. 
Children whoſe ſtomachs are weak, and veſſels fine, 
ought to-uſe a light, ſlender, thin, ſoft aliment, eaſy of 
digeſtion : wherefore, infants ſhould be fed with fluid 
milk, to avoid cauſing obſtructions in their fine and de- 
licate veſſels. Conſequently, the milk of a nurſe newly 


brouglit to bed, is more agreeable to infants, than that] 


of one who has been delivered five or fix months, and 
whole milk begins to have too great a conſiſtence. 
Nurſes ſhould obſerve an exact regimen, and ſhun all 
forts of violent paſſions ; for they diſturb digeſtion, and 


an impoſt laid on all goods imported 


are become cuſtomary, and they are apt to fall ſick her 
they attempt to change their manner offlife; for cul- 
tom is a ſecond nature: all great changes ought to be 

brought abour inſenſibly. - - os 
For this reaſon, it is good not to contract a habit 
of any kind; wherefore, perſons of a good conſtitu- 
tion ſhould live in a various manner, and refuſe no 
kind of aliment; and ſhould ſometimes be in town, and. 
ſometimes in the country; ſhould uſe much exerciſe, 

and ſhould even now and then exceed the exact bounds. 
of moderation, and at other times omit a meal now 


1 


and then. | | | 
Hunger ſhews the beſt time of eating, but, cuſtom, 
confines. us to certain hours. Perſons who find no in- 
convenience from dining and ſupping every day, need: 
not change their manner of life. In youth, wherein 
there is a great diſſipation, and. in age, where ftrength.. 
is Wanting, and when little is eaten at a time, ſome- 
thing taken between meals is not amiſs. However, it 
is neceſſary to obſerve, that when the ſtomach is bad, 
perſons. ſhould: not begin to eat again till the laſt meal 
is digeſted, » | 
When a perſon is greatly fatigued, and his ſpirits diſ- 
ſipated, it will be neceſſary to reſt before eating. In 
caſes of diſtreſs and ſorrow, the aliment ſhould be very 
light and ſmall in quantity, becauſe, at thoſe times, the, 
body is weak. N 
In the ſummer, when the ſpirits and fluid parts are 
apt to evaporate, the aliment ſhould be light, moiſt, 
fluid, and eaſy of digeſtion, to repair the loſs with 
greater ſpeed; whereas, in winter the ſtomach will ad- 
mit of groſſer food. | 
 AEIMENTARY, an epithet applied to every thing. 
relating to ahment or food. 
ALIMENTARY Duc, a name by which ſome call 
the inteſtines, on account of the food's paſſing through 
them. | 
ALIMENTARY Du#, is ſometimes uſed to ſignify 
the thoracic duct. See Thoracic Dug. 
ALIMONY, in law, implies that allowance which 
a married woman ſues for and is intitled to, upon any 
occaſional ſeparation from, her huſband, 
ALIQUANT Part, in arithmetick, is that number 
which cannot meaſure another exactly, without leaving 
ſome remainder. Thus 8 is an aliquant part of 20, 
for twice 8 wants 4 of 20, and three times 8 exceeds 
20 by 4. 


of 16. 

Jo find all the aliquot parts of a number, divide it 
by the leaſt diviſor, and the quotient by its leaſt diviſor, 
until you get a quotient not further diviſible, and you 
will have all the prime diviſors or aliquot parts of the 
number. Thus 60 divided by 2, gives the quotient 
30, which divided by 2 gives 15, and 15 divided by 
3, gives the indiviſible quotient 5, Hence the prime 
aliquot parts are 1, 2, 3, 5; and by multiplying any two 
or three of theſe together, you will find the compound 


communicate their bad effects to their children. When 
infants are weaned, they ſhould not be accuſtomed to 
ſpirituous liquors and ſtrong food, eſpecially the ſalt and 
tinoke-dried, which are hard of digeſtion, and yield 
bad nouriſhment. The beſt method is to eat little at 
a time and often. | | | 


In old age the fluids are more thick, the fecretions | 


ſlow, and the ſolids more ſtiff than in youth ; where- 


tore, they require leſs food, and of a more ſoft, nou-| 
moiſtening kind, eaſy of digeſtion, and not 


riſhing, 
too much at a time eſpecially in the evening. 
At all times of life, ia 0 


conitant and immoderate uſe of ſalt and ſmoke-dried 
meat, acid | 
ous liquors, tend to harden and ſtiffen the parts of the 
body, inſtead of affording good nouriſhment ; beſides, 
the digeſtion of theſe aliments 1s difficult, and render 
the blood ſo acrid, as to hurt the capillary veſſels. 
be 2 an acquired habit is hard to be left off, and 
he many perſons enjoy a good ſtate of health when 
meat and drink are very indifferent, becauſe they 


but eſpecially in old age, the 


and aromatic vegetables, as well as ſpiritu- | 


aliquot parts, viz. 4, 6, 10, 12, 15, 20, 30. | 
Aliquot parts myft be confounded with commenſu- 
rable ones; for though the former be all commenſu- 
rable, yet theſe are not always aliquot parts: thus 4 
is commenſurable with 6, but is not an aliquot part 
of it. 

ALITES, in Roman antiquity, a term applied to 
ſuch birds as afforded matter for auguries by their flight. 
ALKAHEST, or ALcAHESFTH, among chymiſts, 
denotes an univerſal menſtruum capable of reſolving all 
bodies into their firſt matter, or ens primum; and that 


th — 
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| But 


* . „ —— — 


but Helmont calls it ignis aqua, ignis gehenne, 


— oy 


A L K 


But the moſt general opinion is, chat it is to be ob- 


tained from human urine. We are told, that the 
matter of this diſſolvent is both baſe and precious ; 
that it coſts nothing; that all men have it in their 
power; that Adam carried it with him when he went 
out of Paradiſe ; that it is concealed in the microcoſm, 

and very powerful i in the macrocoſin; in ſhort, that it 
is human urine. 

Parcelſus uſes no ſynonymous terms for the alkeheſt ; 
and 
ſummum et feliciſſimum omnium ſalium. He adds, that 
it was no natural production, but ſolely to be obtain- 
ed by art. 

Alkeheſt, according to Starkey, is compoſed of three 
principles; a volatile urinous ſalt; an intermediate 
{pirit, or eſſential oil cf urine ; and an acid no wiſe 
corroſive, which 1s nothing but the vinous ſpirit of 
urine. When the oily ſpirit has coagulated the ſalt, 
both are to be diſſolved by the vinous ſpirit, which will 
likewiſe unite with them by fermentation. This opera- 
tion is to be repeated, till the whole becomes an en- 
tirely fiery and ſpirituous eſſence, or what 1 1s the ſame 
thing, a ſalt without phlegm. 

Various other proceſſes are delivered, by different 
authors, for obtaining an alkaheſt; which, it is ſaid, 
will tranſmute ſtones, gems, metals, and in general, 
all bodies whatever, Whether belonging to the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral kingdom, into an actual falt, 
equal in quantity to their whole bulk. 

It is an obſervation of Boerhaave, that nothing in all 
nature is more ſurpriſing than the change of bodies at- 
tributed to the action of this menſtruum; inaſmuch as 
they are changed into a quite different matter, without 
loſing any of their virtues or weight in the operation. 
By means of alkaheſt, the moſt ſolid bodies, not ex- 
cepting gold and gems, are ſaid to be changed into a 
ſaline volatile ſubſtance, which contains all their vir- 
tues, and 1s capable of mixing with animal fluids. In 
this ſtate they become potable, in the true ſenſe of the 
word ; for what the chymiſts mean by potable gold, 1s 
only gold reduced to a faline and ſoluble ſubſtance, 

capable of circulating through all the veſſels of the hu- 
man body. 


Another equally ſupriſing property of alkaheſt, is its 


being able to diſſolve all theſe bodies, without mixing 
with, or ſuffering any change from them; ſo that it 
muſt produce its effects, by only acting externally 
upon the ſubject. 

After all, many great chymiſts have doubted whe- 
ther it be poſſible to obtain ſuch an univerſal menſtrum, 
as the alkaheſt is repreſented to be. T hoſe who defire 
a more particular account of the alkaheſt, may conſult 
Boerhaave's elements of chymiſtry; alſo Starkey, Pel- 
letier, Juncker, Baldwin, &c. who have all treated of 
this ſubject. 

ALKAHEST is ſometimes alſo” uſed for all fixed 
ſalts, volatilized ; in which ſenſe, it differs widely from 
the univerſal ſolvent. E 

ALKAHESTIC, a term ſometimes applied to all 
powerful menſtruums, as being ſuppoſed to partake of 
the alkaheſt. | 

ALKALI, or ALcAL1. See the article ALCAL1. 

ALKANE I', in botany, the Engliſh name of a 
genus of plants called Anchuſa. See AncnvsA. 

ALKEKENGT, in botany, the winter cherry, a 
low and ſomewhat hair y plant, with imbranched ſtalks ; 
large heart-ſhaped acuminated leaves, ftanding in pairs 
at the joints, and whitiſh bell- ſhaped flowers, riſing 


in the boſoms of the leaves, divided about the 1 


into five ſegments ; the flower- cup changes into a penta- 
gonal capſule or bladder, which, burſting, diſcovers in 
its bottom a red fruit like a cherry, containing nume- 
rous ſmall ſeeds with a juicy pulp. It grows wild in 
ſome parts of Europe, and ſpreads ſo much in our gar- 
dens as not to be caſily extirpated. The fruit ripens 
about the beginning of October, and ſometimes con- 
tinues to near the tend of December; after which the 
plant dies to the ground. ” 

Winter cherries have an acidulous not unpleaſant 
taſte, mixed with, or followed by a flight bitterneſs : 
the 8 in which they are incloſed, has a ſtrong 


| 


ALE 


pungent bitterneſs, with witch it is apt to impregnate 


the cherries, unleſs ſome care is taken in gathering. 


them. As medical writers in general ſpeak of this 
fruit as being very bitter, we may preſume that it has” 
been often uſed with this extraneous bitter ns, ps 


nation. 
Thoſe cherries 'are accounted powerful diuretics; 


operating without heat or irritation, and which may 
therefore be ventured on in inflammatory diſtempers: 
five or ſix of the cherries in ſubſtance, or an ouuce of 
the expreſſed juice, are directed for a doſe. They are 


ſaid to be, in ſome places, eaten, among common peo- 


ple, by handfuls, and with good ſucceſs, againſt ſup- 
preſſions of urine, and for promoting the expulfion of 
mucus and gravel. Mr. Ray tells us of a gouty perſon 


who was cured, and kept free from the returns of his“ 


diforder, by taking eight of theſe cherries at each 

change of the moon; and that the operation of the me- 

dicine procured a diſcharge of extremely fetid matter 

by urine. The cherries may be dried ſo as to be pul- 
verable, or the depurated juice, inſpiſſated with a gen- 
tle heat to the conſiſtence of a rob, or extract, and in 

this ſtate preſerved for uſe. 

ALKERMES, in pharmacy, a compound cordial 
medicine, the principal ingredient in which is kermes. 
It was formerly preſcribed pretty frequently; but it is 
now rarely called for. See KERMEs. 

ALKORAN. - See the article ALcoRAan. *' * 

ALEKY of Lead, a name given by ſome chymiſts to 
ſugar of lead. 

ALE-SAINTS, a feſtival obſerved by moſt deno- 
minations of Chriſtians, in commemoration of the 
ſaints in general. It is kept on the firſt day of No- 
vember. | 

ALL-SOULS, a feſtival kept on the ſecond day of 
November, in commemoration of all the faithful de- 
ceaſed. 

ALLA, or ALLAn, the adorable Being, the com- 
mon name of God, among the Mahometans. - 

ALLANTOIS, or ALLANTOIDES, | in Wi 
a veſicle inveſting the foetus of ſeveral animals, and 
containing an urinous liquor, Foppated to be con- 
veyed thither from the urachus. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of AMA, A 
gut, and s-, reſemblance. 

Aantomiſts are not agreed whether the eie has 
or has not any exiſtence in the human ſpecies. 

ALLAY, or ALLoy. See ALLoy. 

ALLEGATA, i in Roman antiquity, a kind of in- 
ſcription uſed by the emperors, importing the writings 
to be verified. 

ALLEGATION, in law, fignifies the producing 
inſtruments or deeds, to authoriſe or juſtify ſome fact 
or aſſertion. In matters of literature, is the quoting an 
author in regard to the ſubject in hand. 

ALLEGIANCE, in law, implies the Shidivins 
which every ſubject ought to pay to his lawful ſovereign.” 

Cath of Ale is that taken by the fob 
ject, by which he acknowledges the King his lawful ſo- 
vereign. 

ALLEGORICAL, 
partaking of, the nature of an allegory. 
cle ALLEGORY. | 

ALLEGORICAL Pvretry, is that where ſome uſeful 
a | moral is conveyed under the veil of fiction and allegory- 

The moſt beautiful poem of this kind in ours, or 
perhaps in wy other language, is Spenſer's Fairy 
Queen. 

This ſpecies of poetry permits the largeſt ſcope and 
latitude to the geuius: the fancy of the poet, winged 


ſomething belonging to, or 
See the arti- 


with the wildeſt enthuſiaſm, may fly out beyond the 


bounds of ſpace; it may give! eto airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name.“ Not contented with perſoni- 
fying the virtues, vices, paſſions, and all the natural and 
moral qualities; it often darts into the fairy land of 
fiction; and, with more than magic power, conjures up 
a new creation of monſtrous dragons, inchanted caſtles, 
and tremendous giants. Yet = rolling in this fine 
frenzy,” the eye of the poet muſt ſtill watch the moral : 

however wild and romantic his inventions are, the 


myſtical meaning of his fable muſt appear under 3 


=> 
7 5 
5 ” 


Ai 3:Mindt and intelligible. It is this, and this only,] 
4 = juſtify him, when he tranſports us beyond 
the bounds of nature into an ideal region, whole inha- 


bitants are all apparitions, whoſe very rocks liave voice 
and language, and whoſe trees drop tears of blood. 


ALLEGORIST, one who deals in allegories : 
ſach were many of the Chriſtian fathers. 

ALLEGORY, in compoſition, conſiſts in chafing 
a ſecondary ſubject, having all its properties and cir- 
cumſtances reſembling thoſe of the principal ſubject, 
and deſcribing the former in ſuch a manner as to re- 
preſent the latter. The principal ſubject is thus kept 
out of view, and we are left to diſcover it by reflection. 
In other words, an allegory is, in every reſpect, ſimi- 
lar to an hieroglyphical painting, excepting only that 
words are uſed inſtead of colours. Their effects are 
preciſely the fame : an hieroglyphic raiſes two images 
in the mind; one ſeen, that repreſents one that is 
not ſeen : an allegory does the ſame; the repreſenta- 
tive ſubject is deſcribed ; and the reſemblance leads us 
to apply the deſcription to the ſubject repreſented. 

There cannot be a finer or more correct allegory 
than the following, in which a vineyard 1s made to 
repreſent God's own people the Jews. 

© Thou haſt brought a vine out of Egypt; thou haſt 
« caſt out the heathen and planted it. Thou pre- 
paredſt rn before it, and didſt cauſe it to take deep 
« root, and it filled the land. The hills are covered 
« with the ſhadow of it, and the boughs thereof were 
© like the goodly cedars. She ſent out her boughs unto 
c the ſea, and her branches unto the river. Why haſt 
thou then broken down her hedges, ſo that all they 
© which paſs by the way, do pluck her? 
% ut of the wood doth waſte it, and the wild beaſt 
© of the field doth devour it. Return, we befeech 
„ thee, O God of hoſts: look down from heaven, 
and behold, and viſit this vine, and the vineyard 
which thy right hand hath planted, and the branch 
© that thou madeſt ſtrong for thyſelf.” Pſalm Ixxx. 

Nothing gives greater pleaſure than an allegory, 
when the repreſentative ſubject bears a ſtrong analogy, 
in all its circumſtances, to that which 1s repreſented. 
But moſt writers are unlucky 1n their choice, the ana- 
logy being generally ſo faint and obſcure, as rather to 
puzzle than to pleaſe. Allegories, as well as meta- 
phors and fimilies, are unnatural in expreſſing any ſe- 
vere paſſion which totally occupies the mand. For this 
reaſon the following ſpeech of Macbeth is juſtly con- 
demned by the learned author of the Elements of Cri- 
ticiſm: | 


Methought I heard a Voice cry, Sleep no more | 
Macbeth doth murder Sleep; the innocent Sleep; 

dleep that knits up the ravell'd Sleeve of Care, 

The Birth of each Day's Life, ſore Labour's Bath, 

Balm of hurt Minds, great Nature's ſecond Courſe, 
Chief Nouriſher in Life's Feaſt. AC ii. Sc. 3. 


ALLEGRO, in muſick, an Italian word, deno- 
ting that the part is to be played in a ſprightly, briſk, 
lively, and gay manner. | 

m ALLEGRO, fignifies, that the part it is joined 

to ſhould be ſung or played quicker ; as 

Poco pin ALLEGRO, intimates, that the part to 
which it refers, ought to be played or ſung only a little 
more briſkly than allegro alone requires. | 

ALLELUJAH, an expreſſion of joy or praiſe often 
made uſe of in ſcripture. It is an Hebrew word, and 
literally fignifies, “ Praiſe the Lord.“ 

ALLELUTAH, in botany, an obſolete name for 
the oxys. 

ALLERION, in heraldry, a kind of eagle, without 
beak or feet, having nothing perfect but the wings. 

ALLEVEURE, a ſmall braſs Swediſh coin, worth 
about two-pence half-penny. 

ALLEY, in gardening, a ſtrait parallel walk, bound 
ed on both ſides with trees, ſhrubs, &c. and uſually- 


covered with gravel or turf, 
An alley ſhould be broad enough for two perſons to 
walk a-breaſt, and is diſtin 
a patli. It ſhould not 
fifteen feet broad. 


Vor. I. No. F. 


be leſs than five, nor more than 


The boar] 


guiſhed by its breadth from 


A 1 


Covered ALLE, that where the trees meet at the 
top, and form a ſhade. - 90 PWV CAL 
ALLEY, in Compartmint; that which divides the 
ſquares of a parterre. „ | 

ALLEY, in perſpective, that winch in order to give 
it a greater appearance of length, is made wider at the 
entrance than at the termination. 

ALLIANCE, in the civil and canon law, implies 
the relation contracted between twWo perſons, or two 
ſamilies, by marriage. 

ALLIANCE, is alſo uſed to ſignify a treaty entered 
into by ſovereign princes and ſtates, for their mutual 
ſafety and defence. | 

In this ſenſe alliances may be diſtinguiſhed into ſuch 
as are offenfive, whereby the contracting parties oblige 
themſelves jointly to attack ſome other power : and 
into fuch as are defenſive, whereby the contracting 
powers bind themſelves to ſtand by and defend one 
another, in caſe of being attacked by any other power. 

ALLIANCE, in a figurative ſenſe, is applied to any 
kind of union or connection. „„ 

ALLIGATI, in Roman antiquity, the baſeęſt of 
all their ſlaves, and who were uſually kept fettered. 

ALLIGAT ION, in arithmetick, is the rule, where- 
by queſtions relating to the mixture of commodities 
and the value of the compoſition, are ſolved. 7; 

 ALLIGATION is divided into two kinds, medial, 
and alternate. 5 | 

ALL16aTion Medial, is that by which the mean 
rate or price of any mixture is found, when the par- 
ticular quantities of the mixture and their rates are 
given. 

To anſwer queſtions of this nature, the ſam of all 
the quantities propoſed to be mixed, and alſo the ſum 
of their particular rates, muſt be found, — Then the 
proportion will be, . 

As the ſum of all the quantities, is to the ſum of all 
their rates; ſo is any part of tlie mixture, to the mean 
rate or price of that part. | 
 Examp. A goldſmith mixes 6 ounees of filver at gs. 

per ounce, with 9 ounces at 38. gd. per 
ounce : What is the value of an ounce of 
that compoſition ? | 

The queſtion prepared as above directed will ſtand, 

Thus * Z at 5s. per ounce comes to 360 4. 
| 9 3 at 38. 9d. comes to 450 d. 

15 3 =their ſum. And their totalvalue=810 d. 

125 , Hb - 
Then, as 15:810::1: 54=4. 6, the anſwer required. 
ALLIGATION Alternate, 1s that by which the par- 
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ticular quantities of each ingredient concerned in any 


mixture are found ; when the particular rates of every 
one of theſe ingredients, and the mean rate, are given; 
— This admits of three caſes. 

Caſe 1. The particular parts of any ingredients pro- 
poſed to be mixed, and the mean rate of the whole 
mixture being given ; to find how much of cach ingre- 
dient is requiſite to compoſe the mixture, when the 
whole quantity, or any part thereof, is not limited. 

To folve queſtions of this nature 1t will be requiſite 
to place the mean rate ſo, that it may be caſily com- 
pared with the particular rates, in order to find every 
one of their differences from the mean rate by inſpec- 
tion only. 

Then take the ſeveral differences between the mean 
rate, and the particular rates; ſetting down thoſe dif- 
terences alternately, and they will be the quantities 
required. | | 

Caſe 2. The particular rates of all the ingredients 
propoſed to be mixed, the mean rate of the whole mix- 
ture, and any one of the quantities to be mixed being 
given; to find how much of each of the other ingre- 
dients is requiſite to compoſe the mixture. TI 

In this cafe, which is uſually called Alligation par- 
tial, you muſt ſet down all the particular rates, with 
their mean rate, and find their differences, as before, 
without having any regard to the quantity given. — 
Then the proportion will be, c 
As the quantity found by the differences, of the ſame 
name with the quantity given, is to the given quantity 
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ſo is any of the other quantities found by the differences, 


to the quantity of its name. 4 

Caſe 3. The particular rates of all the ingredients 
Fi to be mixed, and the ſum of all their quan- 

tities, with the mean rate of that ſum, being given; 

to find the particular quantities of the mixture. | 

This is generally called Alligation total, and is thus 
performed. Set down all the particular rates, with 
their meant rate, and find their differences, as before ; 
and add all the differences into one ſum.— Then the 
proportion will be, | 

As the ſum of all the differences 1s to the ſum of all 
the quantities given: ſo is every particular difference, 
to its particular quantity required. 

The following example will be ſufficient to explain 
the above precepts. 7. 

Suppoſe it wefe required to mix malaga, at 7s. 6d. 
the gallon, with canary at 6s. gd. ſherry at 5s. and 
white-wine at 4s. 3d. ſo that the whole mixture may 
be 90 gallons, to be ſold at fix ſhillings the gallon : 
How much of each ſort will be neceflary to compoſe 
this mixture ? 4 
Malaga god. — 21 


; White 51d. — 18 
Mean price 72d. Canary 81d. — 12 
Sherry 60d. — 9 


60=their ſum. 
60:90: : 21314 the gallons of malaga. 

60: 90: :18:27 the gallons of white-wine. 
60:90: :12:18 the gallons of canary. 
60:90: : 9: 137 the gallons of ſherry. 

Note. The work of theſe proportions may be greatly 
ſhortened, by dividing the ſecond number by the firſt, 
and multiplying that quotient by the reſpective third 
numbers; for theſe products will anſwer the-quettion. 

ALLIGATOR, in natural hiſtory, an amphibious 
creature common in South-America, ſuppoſed by ſome 
authors to be the ſame with the crocodile found in Aſia 


Then 


and Africa. Its head is long, and ſlender towards the 


extremity, gradually forming a ſnout like that of a hog. 
Both the upper and lower jaws have a row of very 
{trong and pointed teeth. _ | 


Theſe creatures abound in the river of Guiaquil in 
South-America, and when tired of fiſhing leave the wa- 
ter to baſk in the ſun, where they appear more like logs 


of half rotten wood thrown aſhore by the current, than 


living creatures; but upon perceiving any veſlels near 
them, they immediately plunge into the water. Some 
of them are of ſo monſtrons a ſize, as to exceed five 
yards in length. During the time they lie baſking on 
the ſhore, they keep their huge mouths wide open, till 
filled with muſchetos, flies, and other inſects, when 
they ſuddenly ſhut their jaws, and ſwallow their prey. 
Its whole body is covered with ſcales impenetrable to a 
muſket-ball, unleſs it happens to hit them in the belly 
near the fore-legs, the only part vulnerable. 
ALELLIOTH, a ſtar in the tail of the great bear, 
much uſed for finding the latitude at ſea. 
ALLIUM, garlick, in botany. See GARLICE. 
ALLOCATION, implies the admitting or allow- 
ing of an article of an account eſpecially in the Exche- 
quer. | 
ALLOCATIONE Facienda, a writ directed to the 
Lord Treaſurer, or barons of the Exchequer, com- 
manding them to allow an accountant fuch ſums as he 
has lawfully expended in the execution of his office. 
ALLOCATO Comutato, a new writ of exigent iſ- 
ſued before any other county court is held, on account 
of the former not being complied with. | 
ALLOCUTION, in Roman antiquity, implies 
an harangue made by a general to his army. 
ALLODIAL, an epithet given to an inheritance 
held without any acknowledgment to any lord or ſupe- 
rior, in oppoſition to feudal. Itis now generally call- 
ed freehold. | | | 
ALLODIUM, free lands, or ſuch as are abſolutely 
the property of their owner, without his being obliged 
to pay any acknowledgment Whatſoever. - 


rated by weight, are two, viz. .raught and tare. 


| ALLOY, or ALLAY, mee baſer nie- 


ALM 


* 


tal mixed with a finer one. Thus all gold coin has an 
alloy of filver and copper, as ſilver coin has of copper 
alone; the proportion in the former caſe, for ſtandard 
gold, being two carrats of alloy in a pound troy of 


for a pound of filver. | 
ALLUM, See ALUM. | | 1 
ALLUMINOR, from the French allumer, a perſon. 
who colours or paints upon vellum or paper. 
 ALLUSION, in rhetorick, a figure by which ſome- 
thing is applied to, or underſtood of another, on account 
of ſome ſimilitude between them. T1 
ALLUVION, among civilians, denote the gradual 
increaſe of lands along the ſea-ſhore, or on the banks 
DIVERS 
This, when flow and imperceptible, is conſidered as 
a lawful acquiſition ; but when a confiderable portion of 
land 1s torn away at once by the violence of the current, 
and joined to a neighbouring eſtate, it may be claimed 
again by the former owner. 


ALLY, in matters of polity, implies a ſovereign 
prince or ſtate, that has entered into alliance with 


others. . 
AEMACANTARS, in aſtronomy, are leſſer cir- 
cles of the ſphere, parallel to the horizon, and ima- 
gined to paſs through every point of the meridian. 
| They are of uſe in ſhewing the heights or altitudes of 
the heavenly bodies, and deſcribed on ſome quadrants, 
&c. | hey are generally called parallels of altitude. 
ALMADIE, a kind of canoe, or ſmall veſſel about 
24 feet long, made of the bark of a tree, and uſed by 
the negroes of Africa. It is alſo the name of a long- 
boat uſed at Calcutta, near eighty feet long, and fix or 
ſeven broad. | | 
ALMAGEST, the name of a celebrated book com- 
poſed by Ptolemy. It contains a great variety of geo- 
metrical problems, and many aſtronomical obſervations 


made by the ancients. | 
ALMANACK, in matters of literature, a table 


containing the calendar of days and months, the 


riſing and ſetting of the ſun, the age of the moon, &c. 
Regiomontanus is allowed to have been the firſt who 
reduced almanacks to their preſent form. 

Conſtruction of AL MAN ACK S. The firſt thing to be 
done is, to compute the ſun's and moon's place for 
each day of the year, or it may be taken from ſome 
ephemerides and entered in the almanack; next, find 
the dominical letter, and, by means thereof, diſtribute 
the calendar into weeks; then, having computed the 
time of caſter, by it fix the other moveable feaſts; 
adding the immoveable ones, with the names of the 
martyrs, the riſing and ſetting of each luminary, the 
length of day and night, the aſpects of the planets, the 
phaſes of the moon, and the ſun's entrance into the 
cardinal points of the ecliptick, z. e. the two equinoxes 
and ſolſtices. | 

ALMANDINE, a name given by ancient natura- 
liſts to the carbuncle. 

Hereſy of ALMARIC, broached in France by one 
Almaric, in the year 1209. It conſiſted in affirming, 
that every Chriſtian was actually a member of Chritt ; 
and that without this faith no one could be ſaved. 

His followers are ſaid to have affirmed, that the 


power of the Father laſted only during the continuance. 


of the Moſaick law; that the coming of Chriſt intro- 
duced a new law ; that at the end of this began the reign 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; and that now confeſſion and the 
ſacraments were at an end, and that every one is to be 


ſaved by the internal operations of the Holy Spirit alone, 


without any external act of religion. 
ALMENE, in commerce, a weight of two pounds 
uled in weighing ſaffron in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt- 
Indies. | | 
 ALMERAB, among the Mahometan cuſtoms, a 
nich in their moſques, pointing towards the. temple of 

Mecca. | | | 


 ALMOND-TREE, amygdalus, in botany, the Eng- 
liſh name of a diſtia& genus of trees, with roſaceous 
| flowers, 


gold; and, in the latter eighteen penny- weight of alloy 


ALMOND, the fruit of the almond- tree. See che 
\ next article. | | 
ALLOWANCES, at the cuſtom-houſe, to goods | 
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lower d an 
. W of the ſame ſhape. This genus belongs to 
the icoſandria- monqgynia claſs of Linnæus, who makes 
it comprehend both the amygdalus and perſia, or peach- 
tree, of other botaniſts. Of the ſeveral ſpecies "oj 
almonds, the ſweet and bitter kinds are moſt uſed in 
medicine ; the former being reputed cooling, healing. 
emollient, and nutritive; and the latter, aperient, de- 
| and diuretic. 55 | 

we” have ſeveral preparations of almonds, as blanch- 
ed almonds, or thoſe which have been ſteeped in warm 


water, till they droped out of their ſhells; butter of 


almonds, made by adding blanched almonds to a pre- 
paration of cream and the whites of eggs boiled, toge- 
ther ; almond-milk, made of ſweet blanched almonds 
boiled in fair water, and frequently uſed as a cooler; 
and ſo in other inſtances. | 

Ethiopian ALMOND, a name ſometimes uſed for a 
diſtin& genus of plants, called by Linnæus brabejum. 
Sec the article BRABE] UM. 

ALMOND, in commerce, a meaſure by which the 
Portugueſe fell their oil: twenty-ſix almonds make a 

ipe. 
: 1 s, amygdalæ, in anatomy a name ſome- 
times given to the two glands, more uſually called ton- 
fils. See the article ToNSILS. 

ALMOND-FURNACE, among refiners, that in 
which the flags of litharge, left in refining ſilver, are 
reduced to lead again, by the help of charcoal. 

ALMOND is alſo a name given to pieces of rock- 
cryſtal, which lapidaries uſe in adorning branch-can- 
dleſticks, &c. on account of the reſemblance they bear 
to the fruit of the ſame name. | 

ALMONER, an officer apppointed to diſtribute 
alms to the poor. 

Lord ALMONER, or Lerd- hig ALMONER of England, 
is an eccleſiaſtical officer, generally a biſhop, who has 
the forfeiture of all deodands, and the goods of telos de 
ſe, which he is to diſtribute among the poor. 

He has alſo, by virtue of an ancient cuſtom, the 
power of giving the firſt diſh from the king's table to 
whatever poor perſon he pleaſes, or, inſtead of it, an 
alms in money. 

ALMS, eleemoſyne, a general term for what 1s given 
out of charity to the poor. | 

In the early ages of chriſtianity, the alms of the 
charitable were divided into four parts, one of which 
was allotted to the biſhop, another to the prieſts, 
and a third to the deacons and ſub-deacons, which 
made their whole ſubſiſtence; the fourth part was 
employed in relieving the poor, and in repairing the 
churches. - | 

ALMUCAN TARS. See ALMACANTARS. 

ALMUG-TREE, mentioned in ſcripture, is ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame with that which produces the 
gum arabick. | | | 

ALNAGE, or AULNAGE, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, 
the meaſuring of woollen manufactures with an ell. 
Alnage was at firſt intended as a proof of the good- 
nels of the commodity, and therefore a ſeal was in- 
vented as a fignal, that the commodity was made ac- 
cording to the ſtatute. But now, that theſe ſeals may 
be bought and affixed to whatever commodity the 
buyer pleaſes, our rivals have acquired an opportunity 
of ſupplanting our trade with foreign nations, to the 
great prejudice of our woollen manufactures. 

ALNAGER, in the Engliſh polity, a publick ſworn 
omicer, whoſe buſineſs is to examine into the aſſize of 
all woollen cloth made throughout the kingdom, and 
to fix ſeals upon them. Another branch of his office 
15 to collect an alnage-duty to the king. 

There are now three officers relating to the alnage, 
namely, a ſearcher, meaſurer, and alnager ; all which 
were formerly comprized in the alnager, until by his 
3 it was thought proper to ſeparate theſe 


3 in botany, the alder-tree. Sec ALDER - 
: E. 


Alx us, in the ancient theatres, 
diſtant from the ſtage. 


ALOOF in navigation, keep aloof, (commonly 


oblong ſtony fruit, in which is included: 


and frequently tipped with read at the point. 


was the part moſt | 


called keep the luff) is the command given by the pilot 
or officer to the helmſman, to direct the ſhip's courſe 
nearer the wind, or nearer that poirit of the compals 
which the wind blows from. This phraſe. proba- 
bly regards the dangers of a lee-ſhore, from which the 
pilot might order the helmſman to keep aloot.” 
ALOE, in botany, a genus of the hexandria mono- 
2ynia claſs. The characters are: The corolla is erect, 
open at tlie top, and the nectarium at the bottom of 
it; the filaments of the ſtamina are inſerted in the re- 
ceptacle, the leaves are thick, ſucculent, and for the 
moſt part beſet with briſtles; the fruit is oblong and 
cylindrical, and divided into three cells, which contain 
flat ſemicircular ſeeds. There are eight ſpecies of the 
aloe, viz. the perfoliata, variegata, diſticha, ſpiralis, 
viſcoſa, pumila, uvaria, and retuſa, moſt. of them 
natives of Africa. The retuſa, or pearl aloe, is a 
very beautiful plant. It is ſmaller than moſt of the 
aloe kind. The leaves are ſhort, very thick, ſharp 
pointed, and turning down with a large thick end, ap- 
pear there triangular. The colour of the leaves is a 
fine green, ſtriped in an elegant manner with white, 
'Fhe 
flower-ſtalk, which riſes in the midſt of the leaves, is 
round, ſmooth, of a purple colour, and generally about 
eight inches high. When the plant has been properly 
cultivated, the flowers are ſtriped with green and 
white; and ſometimes they are entirely white. This 
aloe is ſingular in not having the bitter reſinous juice 
with which the leaves of moſt others abound ; when a 
leaf of this ſpecies is cut, what runs from it is watery, 
colourleſs, and perfectly inſipid. Linnzus ſays that 
this plant thrives beſt in a clay foil, and that it 
grows wild in the clay-grounds of Africa. 
The inſpiſſated juice of the aloe is a ſtimulating ca- 
thartick bitter, and is uſed in various forms, for clean- 
ſing the primæ viæ, attenuating and reſolving viſcid 
juices, for promoting the uterine and hæmorrhoidal 
fluxes, killing worms, &c. 
ALOES, in the materia medica, a gummy reſinous 
juice extracted from the leaves, &c. of the aloe; and 
of which there are three different ſpecies found in the 
ſhops, diſtinguiſhed by the names of /ocotorine, hepatick, 
and caballine. 1 | | 
Socatorine AL OES, are brought from the iſland So- 
cotora, in the Indian ocean, wrapt in ſkins; and ob- 
tained from the aloe ſocotorina anguſtifolia ſpinoſa flore 
purpureo. I his fort of aloes is of a bright ſurface, and in 
ſome degree pellucid, in the hump ; of a yellowith red 
colour, with a purpliſh caſt ; when reduced into pow- 
der, of a golden colour. It is hard and friable in the 
winter; ſomewhat phable in the ſummer, and ſoftens 
betwixt. the fingers. Its bitter taſte is accompanied 
with an aromatick flayour, but not ſufficient to prevent: 
its being diſagreeable : the ſmell is not very unpleaſant, 
and ſomewhat reſembles that of myrrh. | | 
Flepatick ALoEs, called alſo Barbadoes, or the com- 
mon aloes, are brought from the above iſland; the beſt 
forts in large goured ſhells; an inferior kind in pots, 
and a {till worſe kind in caſks. This fort of aloes is 
darker coloured than that of ſocotora, and not ſo clear 
and bright. Its ſmell is much ſtronger, and more diſ- 
agreeable ; the taſte intenſely bitter and nauſeous, with 
little of the aromatick flayour of the focotorine. 
Caballine ALo Es, called alſo horſe aloes, is gerierally 
ſuppoſed to be prepared from the dregs or fœces of the 
hepatick, the difference not being in purity, but in qua- 
lity. It is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from both the foregoing 
by its ſtrong rank ſmell : in other reſpects it agrees 
pretty much with the hepatick ; and is, not unfrequent- 
ly, fold in its place. Sometimes it is prepared ſo pure 
and bright as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhable by the eye, 
even from the ſocotorine; but its offenſive ſmell readily 
betrays it: and if this alſo ſhould be diffipated by art, 
its wanting the aromatick flayour of the finer aloes wilt 
be ſufficient criterion. | | 5 
ALoks Mood, lignum aloes, or xylo-aloes, in bo- 
tany. See the Article XYTLO-ALOEs. | 
ALOETICKS, m pharmacy, a general name for all 
medicines, the baſis or principal ingredient of which is 


aloes. | 
ALOGI- 
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-\ ALOGIONS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of an- 
cient hereticks, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt was the 
Logos, or Eternal Word; and therefore they rejected] 
the goſpel of St. John as a ſpurious production. 

ALOIDES, ih botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for a genus of plants, called by Linnæus Arati- 


otts. See the article STRATIOTES. 

ALOPECIA, in medicine, implies a falling off of 
the hair, occaſioned by a defect of nouriſhment, or a 
bad ſtate of the humours, 

Some make a diſtinction between the alopecia and de- 


fHuvium capillorum, as in the former, certain ſpots are 


left entirely bald; whereas in the latter, the hair only 
grows exceflively thin. They likewiſe diſtinguiſh it 
from the ophiaſis, as the baldneſs in this laſt creeps in 


ſpiral lines about the head, like the windings of a ſer- 


nt. The intention of cure, however, ſeems to be 
much the jame in them all, viz. to ſupply proper nou- 
riſhment, where that is wanting; and to correct the 
bad qualities of the humours, where theſe are in fault. 
Jo prevent the hair from falling off by degrees, the 
head is to be waſhed every night, at going to bed, with 
a ley, prepared by boiling the aſhes of vine branches in 
red wine., A powder made by reducing hermodactyles 
to fine Hour, is allo recommended for the fame pur- 

ole. 

In caſes where the baldneſs is total, a quantity of 
the fineſt burdock roots are to be bruiſed in a marble 
mortar, and then boiled in white wine till there re- 
mains only as much as will cover them. This liquor, 
carefully ſtrained off, is ſaid to cure baldneis, by waſh- 
ing the head every night, with ſome of it warm. A ley 
made by boiling of vine branches in common water, is 
alſo recommended with this intention. A freſh cut 
onion rubbed on the part till it be red, and itch, is 
likcwiſe ſaid to cure baldneſs 

ALOPECURUS, fox-tail-graſs, in botany, a diſ- 
tinct genus of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
only one hollow valve, with a long awn or beard in- 
ferted on its hinder part; near the baſe the germen is 
round, ſupporting ſtyles, and containing a ſingle round 
iced. 

ALP, a name given to the bullfinch in ſeveral parts 
of England. 

ALPHA, the name of the firſt letter of the Greek 
alphabet, anſwering to our A. 

The alpha, when compounded with other words, 1 
frequently uſed in aprivative or negative ſenſe, ok 
to the Engliſh particle in or un; thus agamus a., 
ſignifies rmarried, being compounded of the privative 
& and Y e, marriage. Sometimes, however, it aug- 
ments the 1i gnification of the words it is compounded 
with, as 40100 valde robuſtus. 

As a numeral, alpha ſtands for one, thus, A', or the 
firſt of any thing, as omega for the laſt : both which 
together, viz. A and Q, denote the eternity of God. 

ALPHABET, the natural or cuſtomary leries of the 
ſeveral letters of a language. 

The word is formed from alpha, and beta, the firſt 
and ſecond letters of the Greek alphabet. 

The number of letters is different in the alphabets of 
different languages. The Engliſh alphabet contains 
24 letters, to which if we add / and v conſonant, the 
ſam will be 26; the French 2 3; the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac and Samaritan, 22 each; the Arabick 28; the 
Perſian 31; the I urkiſh 33 che Georgian 36; the 
Coptic 32; the Muſcovite 43; the Greck 24; the La- 
tin 22; the Sclavonic 27; the Dutch 26; the Spanith 

-; the Italian 20; the Ethiopic, and Tartarian, each 
202; the Indians of Bengal 21; the Barameis 19. 
Ihe Chineſe have, properly ſpeaking, no alphabet, 
except we call their whole language by that name; 
their letters are words, or rather hieroglyphicks, a- 
mounting to about 80, ooo. 

As alphahers were not contrived with deſign, or ac- 
cording to the juſt rules of analogy and reaſon, but 
have been ſucceſſively framed, and altered as-occafion 
required, it is not furpriting That many grievous com- 
plaints have been heard of thcir deficiencies, and divers 


attempts made to eſtabliſh new and more adequate ones | 


in their place; in which none ever better ſucceeded, 
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than Biſhop Wilkins mw M. Lodowic | in their uni- 

verſal A abet of character s. | 
ALPHABET is alſo uſed to fignify a table of the Vll 

letters of the alphabet, with correſponding ſecret cha- 

racters, and other ſecret fymbols, intended to render 

the writing more difficult to be deeyphered. 

AL PHABET, among merchants, implies a kind of 


index, with the twenty four letters ranged in their na- 
tural order, againſt which are wrote the names of thoſe” 
who have open accounts, referring to the folios in the 


ledger, &c. 

ALPHABETICAL, ſomething belonging to, or 
ranged in the manner of the alphabet, 

ALPHONSIN, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for ex- 
tract ing bullets from gun-ſhot wounds. 

This inſtrument derives its name from the inventor 
Alphonſus Ferrier, a phyſician of Naples. It conſiſts 
of three branches, which are cloſed by a ring. When 
cloſed and introduced into the wound, the operator 
draws back the ring towards the handle, upon which 
the branches opening take hold of the ball; and then 
the ring is puſhed from the haft, by which means 
the branches graſp the ball S firmly as to extract the 
ball from the wound. 

ALPHONSINE Tables, in aſtronomy, aſtronomical 


tables computed by order of Alphonſus king of Caſtile, 


an excellent aſtronomer : that prince is even aid to 
have aſſiſted in the computation. 

ALPHOS, among phyſicians, implies a diſeaſe of 
the ſkin, When the ſkin is anywiſe covered with white 
ſpots, it is called luce & vitiligo, and is conſidered as a 
ſymptom of the leproſy. 

ALRAMECH, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, otherwiſe called Ve: See Aker u- 
RUS. 

ALSINE, chickweed, in botany, a ſmall, creeping, 
annual, yet common in all times of the 
year in ſhady cultivated ground. 


ALT, in mufick, a term uſed to fignify the high 


notes in the ſcale. 

ALTAR, a place upon which ſacrifices were an- 
ciently offered to ſome deity. 

As ſacrifices offered up to God are as ancient as the 
world, altars are of no leſs antiquity. The ſcripture 
in ſome places ſpeaks of altars erected by the patriarchs, 
without deſcribing the form or matter of them. The 
s altar which Jacob ſet up at Bethel was nothing but a 
ſtone which had ſerved him for a pillow. Gideon ſacri- 
ficed upon nothing better than a ſtone which was be- 
fore his houſe. The firſt altars which God com- 
manded Moſes to raiſe to him mutt have been of earth, 
or rough ſtones ; and the Lord declared to him, that 
if any uſe were made of iron in them they would be 
impure. The altar of burnt-offerings which he cauſed 
ſome time after to be made, was a kind of trunk of 
Shittim-wood, hollow, and covered over with plates 
of brats. 

The altar which Moſes enjoined Joſhua to build up- 
on mount Ebal, was to be of unpoliſhed ftones ; and 
it is very probable, that thoſe which were built after- 
wards by Samuel, Saul, and David, were of the ſame 
ſtructure. The altar which Solomon erected in the 
temple was of braſs, but filled, as is believed, with 
rough ſtones. It was twenty cubits long, twenty 
wide, and ten in height. Laſtly, that which was 
built at Jeruſalem by Zerubbabel, and other Jews who 
returned from Babylon, Was only of rough ſtones : 
nor was that which the Maccabees rebuilt any better. 
Joſephus ſays, that the altar which in his time was in 
the temple was of rough ſtones, fifteen cubits high, 
forty long, and as many in width. 

ALTAR of Incenſe. This was a ſmall table of Shit- 
tim- wood, covered with plates of gold, of one cubit in 
lengths, another in width, and two in height. At the 
four corners, were four kinds of horns, and all round 
a little border or crown over it. This was the altar 


hidden by Jeremiah before the captivity; and upon 


it the officiating prieſt offered, every morning and 

evening, incenſe of a particular compoſition. 
ALTAR of Burnt-Offerings was made of Shittim- 
wood, and carried _ the ſhoulders of the prieſts by 
ſtaves 
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ftives of the ſame wood, overlaid with braſs. In che 
time of Moſes, this altar was five cubits ſquare, and 
three high; but in Solomon's temple it was much 
larger, being twenty cubits ſquare, and ten in height. 
It was covered with braſs, and at each corner was a 
horn br ſpire wrought out of the fame wood with 
the altar, to which the ſacrifices were tied. Within 
| the hollow was a grate of brafs, on which the fire was 
made; through it fell the aſhes, and were received in a 
pan below. At the four corners of the grate were four 
rings, and four chains, which kept it up at the horns. 

ALTAR, er Table, for the Shew-Bread, a ſmall table 
of Shittim-wood, overlaid with plates of gold, having 
a little border round it, adorned with ſculpture. It 
was two cubits long, one cubit wide, and one and a 
half in height. Upon this table, which ſtood in the 
Holy of Holies, were put, every ſabbath day, twelve 
loaves, with falt and incenſe. | | | 

The Jewiſh altars, after the return from the capti- 
vity, and the building of the ſecond temple, were in 
ſome reſpects different from thoſe deſcribed above. 

That of burnt-offerings was a large pile, built of 
unhewn Tones, thirty-two cubits ſquare at the bot- 
tom, and twenty-four ſquare at the top. The aſcent 
was by a gentle riſing, thirty-two cubits in length, and 
ſixteen in breadth, | 

Altars differed, as to their height, according to the 
different gods to whom they were conſecrated : for the 
Oeoi o,, or Celeſtial Gods, had their altars raiſed 
to a very great height above the ground ; infomuch 
that Pauſanius tells us, that the altar of Olympian 
Jupiter was almoſt twenty-two feet high. To the ter- 
reſtrial gods and heroes, they ſacrificed upon altars al- 
moſt cloſe to the ground; and they dug a hole in the 
earth for thoſe of the infernal gods. 

Altars ſerved as places of refuge, or ſanctuary, to all 
thoſe who fled to them, whatever crimes they had 
committed. Romulus was the firſt who appointed theſe 
places of refuge in the temples, that by this means he 
might people his new city : and the privileges of theſe 
ſanctuaries came to fo great a height, that, at Rome, 
and in the cities of Greece, the temples were filled 
with debtors, fugitive ſlaves, and criminals, in de- 
fiance of the civil power, which could not force them 
from the altars. | 85 

ALTAR is alſo uſed, for the communions- table, in 
the reformed churches. 

ALTAR is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote the offer- 
ings made at the altar, in contradiſtinction from the 
{ettled revenues of a church, called ſimply eccliſia. 

ALTAR, ara, in aſtronomy. See ARA. wy 

ALTARAGE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes 
the profits arifing to a prieſt on account of the altar, as 
well as the offerings themſelves made upon it. 

ALTERANTS, ALTERATIVESs, or ALTER A- 
TIVE Medines, ſuch as correct the bad qualities of 
the blood, and other humours, without occaſioning 
any ſenſible evacuation. 

ALTERATION, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome 
variation in the qualities or circumſtances of a thing, 
without wholly changing its nature. 

ALTERATION, in medicine, is particularly uſed 
to denote the action of alterant medicines. See A.- 
TERANTS. 


ALTERNATE, in a general ſenſe, a term applied to 


ſuch perſons or things as ſucceed each other by turns. 
ALTERNATE, in heraldry, is faid with reſpect to 
the ſituation of the quarters. Thus the firſt and fourth 
quarters, and the ſecond and third, are ufually of the 
lame nature, and then called alternate quarters. 
ALTERNATE, in botany, when the leaves or 
rancher of plants ariſe higher on oppoſite ſides alter- 
Ye | 
ALTERNATE Angles, in geometry. See ANGLE. 
ALTERNATE Proportion. See PROPORTION. 
: ALTERNATIONS, properly ſignifies a ſucceſſion 
65 turns. See ALTERNATE. In arithmetick, it 
ignites the different ways. by which a number of 


uantities may be changed or combined. Sce Com- 
BINATION, | 


*- 
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ALTHAA, marſhmallows, in botany, a genus of. 
plants, with a double calyx, the exterior one being. 
divided into nine ſegments; the fruit conſiſts of 
numerous capſules, each containing a fingle ſeed. It 
belongs to the monadelphia polyandria claſs of Lin- 
nzvs. Its flowers and fruit are nearly the fame with 
thoſe of the malva, or mallow. Ks 

Althea 1s much uſed as an emollient. The root 
and leaves are of great uſe againſt ſharp corroding-hu- 
mours in the ſtomach; alſo balſamic and pectoral, 
and are often ordered in clyſters for the ſtone, and in 
cataplaſms, and fomentations againſt ſwellings. 85 
ALTIME TRV, the art of meaſuring altitudes or 
heights, whether acceſſible or inacceſſible. See the ar- 
ticle ALTITUDE. | 

The word is compounded of the Latin, altzs, high, 
and the Greek, her, to meaſure: ws 

ALTITUDE, Altituds, in geometry, the third di- 
menſion of body, conſidered with regard to its elevation 
above the ground; called alſo height or depth. 

The word is derived from the Latin, altus, high. 

ALTITUDE, of a figure, is the neareſt diſtance of 
its vertex from its baſe, or the length of a perpendicular 
let fall from the vertex to the baſe. | 

The altitude of objects upon the earth, are either ac- 
ceſhble, or inacceſſible. Ihey are ſaid to be acceſſible 
when we can meaſure the diſtance between any ſtation 
and the foot of the object, or to that point where the 
perpendicular from the vertex falls. On the contrary, 
they are ſaid to be inaccefſible, when we cannot mea- 
ſure to the foot of the object, by reaſon of ſome impe- 
diment, as a river, rock, &. SN 

To take an acceſſible ALT ITU PDE, let C (plate II. 
fig. 3.) repreſent a tower ſtanding upon level ground, 
whoſe height is required. With a chain or ſtaff of a 
known length, meaſure the diſtance between your ſta- 
tion at E and D, the foot of the tower, which ſuppoſe 
equal to 100 feet. Then holding the quadrant in a 
horizontal poſition, look through the ſights at the tower, 
and where the viſual ray terminates make a mark, as at 
A, which will ſhew the height of the eye above D, the 
bottom of the tower. I hen elevate the inſtrument till 
C, the top of the tower, is ſeen through the ſights. 
Now, it is plain that the triangle BAC is formed by 
theſe three lines, viz. BA, the diſtance of the ob- 
ſerver's eye from the tower, CA, the height of the tower 
above his eye, and BC, a line drawn from his eye to 
the top of the tower. In this triangle the angle A 1s a 
right-one by the ſuppoſition, the angle B is found by 
the quadrant, which ſuppoſe 60?, and the meaſure of 
one ſide, BA, is known, viz. 100 feet; whence AC 
may be eafily found; for, if BA be made radius, then 
AC will be the tangent of the angle B. Therefore, as 
radius: AB:: tang. ang. BAC: AC= 173, 2; and con- 
ſequently, if AD, the height of the obſerver's eye 
from the ground, be added, you will have the whole 
height of the tower CD. Be 
The height of any acceſſible object may be found, 
by means of its ſhadow, in the following manner, 
Let the ſhadow of the ſteeple (plate IT. fg. 4.) be ex- 
tended to C, and let the diſtance from C to the centre 
of the ſteeple on the pavement of the church be mea- 


LY 


ſured. Then erect a ſtaff, or walking cane DE per- 
pendicular, ſo that the extremities of the ſhadows of 
the ſtaff and the ſteeple may coincide at C; meaſure 
the length of the ſtaff DE, and alſo the diſtance EC: 

then it will be as CE, the length of the ſhadow of the 
ſtaff, is to DE, the height of the ſtaff; ſo is the diſ- 
tance from C to the centre of the ſteeple (or the length 
of the ſteeple's ſhadow,) to the height of the ſtecple. 
In the ſame manner may the height of any of the pin- 
nacles of the church be found, by erecting a ſtaff DE, 
ſo that the ſhadow of D may coincide with the ex- 
tremity of the ſhadow at F; and meaſuring the length 
of the ſtaff DE, the diſtance EF, and alſo the diſtance 
from F to the foot of the pinnacle: for it will be, as the 
length of the ſhadow of the ſtaff, is to the height of 
the ſtaff; ſo is the length of the ſhadow of the pinnacle, 
to the height of the pinnacle. 

To take an inacceſſible ALTITUDE. Let AB, (yay 
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Tt: fe. 2.) be an object whoſe height is required. To 
do this, make choice of two ſtations E and G, and 
meaſure the ſtationary diſtance GES FD. Take the 
angles ADC, and AFC, with any * inſtrument, 
as before in finding an acceſſible altitude. Now the 
two viſual lines DA and FA, together with the ſtatio- 
nary diſtance DF, form an oblique-angled triangle, 
wherein there are given the three angles and one fide ; 
for the angle AFC, ſubſtracted from 180 deg. gives the 
angle AFD: and angle AFD+ angle ADC, taken 
from 180 deg. gives the angle FAD. Then to find 
the fide AF, it will be, as the angle FAD: F D:: angle 
FDA: AF. Then in the right angled triangle ACF, 
the angles, and the hypothenuſe AF are given: it will 
therefore be as rad. AF:: ang. AFC: CA. To which 
if we add the height of the inſtraments DC=FG= 
CB, we ſhall have the height of the object required. 

ALTITUDE in optics, is the height of an object 
above a line, drawn parallel to the horizon from the 
eye of the obſerver. 

ALTITUDE, of the eye, in perſpective, is its perpen- 
dicular height above the geometrical plane. 

ALTITUDE of a ftar, &c. in aſtronomy, is an arch 
of a vertical circle, intercepted between the ſtar and 
the horizon. | 

_ ALTiTuDE of motion, according to Dr. Wallis, is 
its meaſure eſtimated in the line of direction of the 
moving force. 

ALTITUDE, in aſtrology. See EXALTATION. 

ALTITUDE of fluids, is more uſually expreſſed by 
the term depth. | | 

Determinative ALTITUDE, that from whence a 
heavy body falling, acquires a certain velocity by its na- 

tural acceleration. 

ALTO, and Basso, in law, denotes the abſolute 
ſubmiſſion of all differences high and low to ſome ar- 
bitrator. 

ALTO-RELIE VO. See RELIEvo. 5 

ALTO RIPIENoO, in muſick, the tenor of the grand 
chorus, which ſings or plays only occaſionally in ſome 
particular places. 

ALVARID, in the hiſtory of Spain, a kind of 
magiſtrate or judge, differing . very little from the 
alcaid. 

ALVARTSTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a branch of 
Thomiſts, ſo called from Alvares their leader ; who 
aſſerted ſufficient grace, inſtead of the efficacious grace 
of the ancient Thomiſts. 

ALUDELS, in chymiſtry, are earthen pots ranged 
one above another, for retaining the flowers which aſ- 
cend in the proceſs of ſublimation. The loweſt aludel 
is fitted to a pot, placed in the ſurface, wherein is the 
matter to be ſublimed; and at top is a cloſe head, to 
retain the flowers which aſcend higheſt. | 

ALVEARIUM, properly ſignifies a bee-hive, from 
alveus, a channel, or cavity. | 

ALVEARIUM, in anatomy, the hollow of the outer 
ear. | 

ALVEARIUM, in matters of literature, is uſed in 
a figurative ſenſe for a collection or theſaurus. _ 

ALVEOLUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of the 
waxen cells in bee-hives. 

ALVEOLUS, in anatomy, the ſockets in the jaws 
wherein the teeth are fixed. 

ALVEOLUs, in botany, the name of the cells in 
which the ſeeds of ſeveral plants are ranged. 

ALVEOLUs, in natural hiſtory, a ſea foſſil of a conic 
figure, compoled of a number of cells, like bee-hives, 
joined into each other, with a pipe of communica- 
tion, 

ALVEUS, properly ſignifies a channel ; and hence 
is uſed by ſome anatomiſts for the tumid lacteal veſſels, 
proceeding from the receptaculum chyli. | 

ALVYEUS, is allo uſed in Roman antiquity, for a 
kind of boat, faſhioned out of the trunk of a fingle 
tree: ſuch was that in which Romulus and Remus 
were expolcd. 

ALUM, or ALUMEN, in natural hiſtory, a pecu- 
liar kind of ſalt, ſometimes found pure, but oftener 
ſeparated from ſeveral ſubſtances, as a ſoft reddiſh ſtone 
in Italy, ſeveral kinds of carth, and, in England, from 


liquid, and alyus adſtricta when the belly is 1 | 


a whitiſh or bluiſh ſtone, called Triſh ſlate. Alum, in 
medicine, is a powerful aſtringent. In dying, it fixes 
the colours upon the ſtuff, See CHT MISTRV. 

Proceſs of making ALUM. At Whitby, in York- 
ſhire, alum is made thus: having burnt a quantity of 
the ore with whins, or wood, till it becomes white, 
then they barrow it in a pit, where it is ſteeped in 
water for eight or ten hours. This liquor, or lixivium, 
is conveyed by troughs to the alum-houſe, into ciſterns, 
and from them into the pans, where it is boiled about 
24 hours. They had a certain quantity of the lee of 
kelp; the whole is drawn off into a fettler ; where 
having remained about an hour, that the ſulphur and 
other dregs may have time to ſettle to the bottom, it is 
conveyed into coolers. This done, to every tun of 
the liquor they add about eight gallons of urine; and 
having ſtood four days and nights, till quite cool, the 
alum begins to cryſtallize on the ſides of the veſſel, from 
which being ſcraped off, it is waſhed with fair water, 
and then thrown in a bing, to let the water drain off. 
After this it is thrown into a pan, called the roching 
pan, and there melted ; in which ſtate it is conveyed by 
troughs into tuns, where it ſtands about 10 days, till 
perfectly condenſed. Then ſtaving the tuns, the alum 
is taken out, chipped, and carried to the ſtore-houſes. 

This is what we commonly call roche or rock alurn, 
as being prepared from ſtones cut from the rocks of 
the quarry; and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from the 
common alum, or that prepared from carths. _ 

Artificial ALUM, that prepared by art, in contradi- 
ſtinction from the native alum. It is alfo uſed for alum 
produced by cauſing burnt earthern veſtels to imbibe 
a large quantity of oil of vitriol; the effect of which 
18, that they are thereby reduced to a mucilage, which 
being expoſed to the open air, affords cryſtals of pure 
alum, Peda wetted with ſpirit of fulphur, 
likewiſe afford beautiful cryſtals of plumoſe alum. | 

Burnt ALUM, is that melted in a fire-{ſhovel, or 
crucible, where it is allowed to bubble till it becomes 
a white hard ſubſtance. | = 

The watery part of the alum being thus expelled, 
the remainder is left poſſeſſed of all its acids, leſs clog- 
ged, and more in a condition to exert its effects. It 
proves a gentle eſcharotick, and is ufed in ſmall quan- 
tities mixed with other ingredients, in tooth-powders. 

Crude ALUM, that which has undergone no other 
refinement than what it receives at the alum-works. 

Native ALuM or Feſſil ALUM, that formed by na- 
ture, without the aſſiſtance of art. | 

There are ſtill mines of native alum in the iſland of 
Chio, conſiſting of a kind of vaults, or apartments 
cruſted over with alum, which may be looked upon as 
exfoliations from the rock. - 

Plumoſe ALUM, or Plume ALUM, a kind of na- 
tural alum, compoſed of a ſort of threads, or fibres, 


reſembling feathers ; whence it has its name. 


Prepared ALUM, or Purified AL u M, that which is 
diſſolved in hot rain-water, and afterwards made to 
cryſtallize, by evaporating the water. 

Roche-AL UM, or Rock-ALUM. See the article Pro- 
ceſs of mating ALUM, ſupra. 

Roman ALUM, a fort of rock alum, of a reddith 
colour, made in the country near Rome. 

Saccharine ALUM, is a compoſition of common alum 
with roſe-water and the whites of eggs, which being 
boiled to the confiſtence of a paſte, is formed in the 
ſhape of a ſugar-loaf; hence it obtained its name: it is 
uſed as a coſmetick. ö 

Sciſſile ALUM, the ſame with plumoſe alum. 

ALUMINOUS, an appellation given to ſuch things 
as partake of the nature and properties of alum. See 
ALUM. | 

ALUMINOUS WATERS, thoſe impregnated, either 
naturally or artificially, with the virtues of alum. 

Of the former kind is the ſpaw at Scarborough re- 
preſented to be; and of the latter, the aqua alumineſa 
of the ſhops. | 

ALVUS, in anatomy, denotes the lower belly, or 
venter ; but Celſus ufes it to ſignify the belly, relative 
to ſtools. Thus, alvus liquida is when the feces are 


AMA 


ALWAIDTI, a ſet of Mahometans who believe all 
-reat crimes to be unpardonable. The alwaidu attri- 
Fe more to good works, and leſs to belief, than other 
Mahometans. 

ALYSSOIDES, 

ing artiele. | | 
t f YSSON, or ALYSSUM, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants called in Engliſh mad- wort: the 
flowers are of the cruciform kind, | and conſiſt of four 
leaves ; the fruit is a {mall roundiſh capſule, divided 


in botany, a ſynonyme of the 


into two cells, in which are contained a number of 


ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. There are 14. ſpecies of the 
alyſſum, none of which are natives of Britain. 
ALYTARCHA, a prieſt of Antioch, in Syria, 
who, in the games inſtituted in honour of the gods, 
preſided over the aavrai, or officers who carried rods to 
clear away the croud, and keep order, In the olym- 
pic games, the alytarches had'the ſame command, and 
obliged every perſon to preſerve order and decency. 
AMA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes a veſſel 
in which wine or water were kept for the ſervice of the 
cucharit. | x 
AMAIN, or AMAYNE, 1n the ſea-language, a term 
importing to lower ſomething at once. T hus, to ſtrike 
amain, is to lower or let fall the top-ſails ; to wave a- 
main, is to make a ſignal, by waving a drawn ſword, 
or the like, as a demand that the enemy ſtrike their top- 
ſails. . The term amain, is alſo uſed in lowering a yard, 
or letting any thing down into the hold, as a word of 
command to do it gently, and by degrees. 
AMALGAMA, in chymiſtry, a maſs of mercury 
united and incorporated with ſome metal, 
AMALGAMA TION, in chymiſtry, the operati- 


on of making an amalgam, or of mixing quickſilver 


with ſome metal, is performed by fuſing, or at leaſt ig- | 


niting the metal, and in this ſtate adding a proportion 
of mercury to it ; upon which they mutually attract 
and incorporate with each other. . 
Of all metals, gold unites with mercury with the 
greateſt facilicy; next to that, ſilver; then lead, tin, 


and every metal, except iron and copper, the laſt of 


which incorporates with quickſilver with great difficulty, 
and the former ſcarce at all. | 

The amalgam of gold is thus made: take a dram of 
the regulus of gold, beat it into very thin plates, and 
upon theſe, heated in a crucible red hot, pour an 
ounce of quickſilver; ſtir the matter with an iron rod, 
and when it begins to fume, caſt it into an earthen pan 
filled with water, and it will coagulate and become 
tractable. Gold will retain about thrice its weight of 
mercury. 

To makean amalgam of lead : melt clean lead in an 
iron ladle, add to it an equal weight of melted mer- 
cury, ſtir them together with an iron rod, then let 
them cool, and you will have an uniform maſs of a 
filver colour, ſomewhat hard, but growing ſofter and 
ſofter by trituration. Put this maſs into a glaſs mortar, 
grind it, and mix with it any quantity of mercury at 
pleaſure, and it will unite with it, as falt with water. 

The amalgam of tin is made exactly in the ſame 
manner, and this alſo may be dilated by the addition 
of mercury. 

To have an amalgam of copper : take a ſolution of 
pure copper, made in aqua fortis, ſo ſtrong that the 
aqua fortis could diſſolve no more of the metal; dilute 
the ſolution with twelve times its quantity of fair water; 
heat the liquor, and put into it poliſhed plates of iron, 
and the copper will be precipitated in a powder to the 
bottom, while the iron will be diſſolved: proceed thus 
till the copper is fallen, pour off the liquor, waſh the 
powder with hot water, till it becomes perfectly in- 
hpid; then dry the powder, and grind it in a glaſs mortar 
With an equal weight of hot quickſilver, and they will 
ute into an amalgam, which will alſo receive a fur- 
ther addition of mercury. An amalgam of copper in 
any other way is very difficult to make. 

1 Pure filver precipitated from aqua fortis, may in the 
ame manner be made into an amalgam. 

From theſe operations, we may - perceive, that the 
making of amalgams is the foundation of the art of 
bilding, both in gold and filyer, and that metals by 


that art may be mixed, confounded, and ſecretly con- 
cealed among one another. 

AMALGAMATION is alſo uſed by ſome in a leſs 
proper ſenſe, for a ſolution of ſulphur with mercury. 

AMALTHEA, in mythology, the goat that ſuckled 
Jupiter, and was afterwards, by that god, placed among, 
OS. - 

AMANUS, in mythology, a god of the ancient Per- 
ſians, and ſuppoſed to have been the fun, whom they 
worſhipped under the image of the perpetual fire. 

AMARANTA, or AMARANTE, an order of 
knight-hood inſtituted in the year 1653, by Chriſtina 
queen of Sweden, in memory of a maſquerade, in 
which ſhe had aſſumed that name, which literally ſig- 
nifies unfading or immortal. | 

AMARAN THUS, in botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, ſometimes called prince's-feather, the flower 
of which 1s roſaceous, and the fruit an oval capſule, 
containing only one large ſeed of a roundiſh compreſſed 
ſhape. All the ſpecies of this genus, which belongs to 
the moncecia-pentandria clafs of Linnæus, are drying 
and aſtringent; accordingly we find the flowers of the 
common large garden-kind, dried and powdered, re- 
commended in diarrhæas, dyſenteries, and hamorrha- 
ges of all kinds, as well as for incontinence of urine. 

Globe-AMARANTH, a name by which ſome call the 
amaranthoides of others. See the next article. 

AMARAN THOIDES, in botany, a diſtinct ge- 
nus of plants, with floſculous flowers collected into 
a ſquamoſe head, and a roundiſh fruit. 

The flowers of the amaranthoides have got the appel- 
lation of everlaſting; becauſe if gathered in full perfec- 
tion, and kept in a dry place, they will retain their 
beauty many 7 | | 

AMARY LIS, in botany, a genus of the hexandria 
monogynia claſs, The ſpatha of the amaryllis conſiſts 
of one leaf, the flower, like other liliaceous plants, has 
ſix petals, and the ſtigma is trifid. There are 12 
ſpecies of the amaryllis, all of them natives of the warm 
climates. 

AMA TORII Auſculi, in anatomy, thoſe muſcles 
of the eye, which draw them ſideways, and aſſiſt in the 
look called ogling. | 

AMAUROSIS, among phyſicians, a diſtemper of 
the eye, otherwiſe called gutta ſerena. See GUTTA 
SERENA. 

AMAZON, warlike woman, who anciently poſ- 
ſeſſed a great part of Aſia, and inhabited Scythianear the 
Mzotis and T anais. Their name is derived from apriv. 
w2gwy, breaſt, becauſe they cut off their right breaſts 
to enable them to draw the bow, of which they made 
great uſe in war. | 

AMAZONS, in a figurative ſenſe, is applied to bees, 
from their being governed by a queen. 

AMBARVALITA, in antiquity, a ceremony among 
the ancient Romans, when, in order to procure from 
the gods an happy harveſt, they conducted the victims 
thrice round the corn fields in proceſſion. 

AMBASSADOR, a perſon ſent in a 
racter from one ſovereign to another. 

The word is derived from the low Latin, ambaſciator, 
formed from ambadtus, which among the ancient Gauls 
fgnified ſervant, client, domeſtick, or officer. 

Ambaſſadors are either ordinary or extraordinary. 

AMBASSADOR Ordinary is a perſon reſiding at ano» 
the rcourt for keeping up a good intelligence between the 
two powers, taking care of the intereſt of his maſter, 
and negociating ſuch affairs as may occaſionally happen. 
Ambaſſadors of this kind have not been known above 
two centuries ; before that time all ambaſſadors were 
extraordinary, and retired as ſoon as they had finiſhed 
the affair they were ſent to negociate. 

AMBASSADOR Extraordinary is a perſon ſent to the 
court of a foreign power on ſome particular and preſſing 
affair, as to conclude a peace, or a marriage, make 
a compliment, &c. | 

In fa here is no eſſential difference between ambaſ- 
ſadors ordinary and extraordinary; the motive of their 
ambaſſies alone diſtinguiſhes them: they are equally 


entitled to the privileges given to ambaſſadors by the law 
of nations, 


publick cha- 
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AMBE, among ſurgeons, the name of an inſtru- 
ment for reducing diſlocated bones. 

This inſtrument has received various improvements 
at different times, and by different authors. Mr. Freke, 
late ſurgeon to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, both im- 
proved the machine and rendered it portable; we ſhall 
therefore give a deſcription of the ambe, according to 
his conſtruction, * my 

For a repreſentation of this machine, (ſee plate III. 
fig. 2.) It conſiſts of two boxes, A, A, joined at the 
end by two hinges, contains, when folded together, 
every thing that can poflibly be wanted in reducing a 
diſlocated ſhoulder; and it may ſo eaſily be made ule of, 
without the aſſiſtance of any other than the ſurgeon 
employed, that, (ſays the ingenious author) I may ven- 
ture to affirm, a patient may be ſet down, the inſtru- 
ment applied, and the ſhoulder- reduced, in one mi- 
nute, ordinarily ſpeaking. 

The length of this inſtrument, when ſhut up, is 
one foot eight inches, its breadth nine inches, and its 
thickneſs three inches and a quarter. When it is 


opened, it is kept ſo by two hooks fixed on the back- 


fide of it; and, when one end of it ſtands on the 
ground, the other ſtands high enough to become a 
tulcrum, or ſupport of the lever B B, which is fixed 
on a roller b, by a large wood- crew, which turning 
ſide-ways, as well as with the roller, it-obtains a cir- 
cumrotatory motion, ſo that it will ſerve to reduce a 
luxation, cither backward, forward, or downward. 

The roller on which the lever is fixed, is juſt the 
diameter of the depth of one of the boxes, into which 
are driven two iron pins, the ends of which are re- 
ceived by the two ſides of the box, which are an inch 
thick. | | 
The lever is two feet four inches long, and is cut 
off and joined again by two hinges C, to fold up fo as 
to be contained in the boxes. On the backſide of it is 
a hook, to kcep it ſtraight; the other end of it is to 
hang over the roller about an inch and a halt, which 
is to be excavated and covered with buff leather, for 
the more eaſy reception of the head of the os humeri. 

Two iron cheeks D are ſcrewed on each fide of the 
lever, to receive through them an 1ron roller, which 
has two holes through it, to receive two cords coming 
from a brace F, fixed on the lower head of the os hu- 
mer; for on no other part of the arm above the cubit 
can a bandage for this purpoſe be uſeful ; for, if it be 
applied on the muſcular part of the arm, it never fails 
ſlipping down to the joint, before you can extend the 
limb. 

The iron roller has a ſquare end, on which is fixed 
a wheel G, within the check notched round, which 
works as a latchet, on a ſpring ketch underneath the 
lever, by which it is ſtopped, as you wind it with a 
winch ; and may at pleaſure be let looſe, as there ſhall 
be occaſion for it, by diſcharging the ketch. We come 
now to deſcribe the brace F, which, compared with 
common bandages, 1s of more conſequence than can 
caſily be imagined by nnexperienced perſons. It con- 
fiſts of a large piece of buff leather, big enough to em- 
brace the arm, ſewed on two pieces of ſtrong curved 
plates, rivetted together, one of them having an eye 
at each end to faſten two cords in; the other is bent 
at the ends into two hooks, which are to receive the 
cords, after they have croſſed over the arm above. 

In order to kcep the patient ſteady in his chair from 
coming forward, or letting the ſcapula riſe up on de- 
preiting the lever, after the limb is extended by the 
winch, there muſt be fixed over the fhoulder a girth 
H, II, with two hooks at the ends of it, long enough 
to reach to the ground on the other ſide, where it 
mutt be hooked into a ring I, ſcrewed into the floor 
for that purpoſe, | 

AMBER, Su cinum, or Elefrum, in natural hiſtory, 
a hard bituminous inflammable ſubſtance, brittle, 
ſomewhat tranſparent; generally of a yellowiſh colour, 
and when warm ſends forth a fragrant bituminous 
odour. Amber is hikewile endowed with an electrical 
virtue; when rubbed, it attracts ſtraws or other light 
bodies. The taſte of amber 1s acrid, bituminous, and 
ſomewhat aſtringent. It does not efferveſce with acids, 
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and is ſoluble in ſpirit of wine and eſſential oils. Weg 
ſubjected to a chymical analyſis, it firſt yields a fubaci 
water, afterwards a yellow fetid oil, and a volatile ſalt; 
what remains in the retort is a black, light, friable 
matter, reſembling the bitumen Judaicum. | 
Amber 18 chiefly found in Pruſſia, and in the Baltic 
ſea, near the ſhore of Sudavia, where it is found 
ſwimming on the ſurface of the water, and is taken in 
nets. It is eſteemed a powerful medicine in hyſterick 
and hypochondriack caſes.—Naturaliſts are much divi- 
ded about the origin of amber: ſome maintaining it 
to be an animal ſubſtance, others a reſinous juice 
oozing from poplars and firs near the ſhore, and run- 
ing into the ſea, But it has lately been found to be 
a true bitumen; the veins of which were diſcovered, 
by the Pruſſians, in the bowels of the earth, in the 
marſh near Kuſtrin. | | | 
AMBERGRIS, or AMBERGREASE, in natural 
hiſtory, is a ſolid, opaque, aſh-coloured, fat, inflam- 
mable ſubſtance, variegated hke marble, remarkably 
light, rugged and uneven in its ſurface, and has a 
fragrant odour when heated. It does not efferveſce 
with acids; melts freely over a fire, into a kind of 
yellow roſin, and is hardly ſoluble in ſpirit of wine. 
Ambergris is greatly uſed by perfumers on account of 
its fweet ſmell. In medicine it is uſed for nervous 
complaints. It is found in great quantities in the In- 
dian ocean, near the Molucca iſſes, as alſo near Africa, 
and ſometimes near the northern parts of England, 
Scotland, and Norway. There has been many dif- 
ferent hypotheſes concerning the origin of ambergris, 
but the moſt probable is that which ſuppoſes it to be 
a foffile bitumen, or naphtha, exſuding out of the 
bowels of the earth, in a fluid form, and diſtilling into 
the ſea, where it hardens, and floats on the ſurface, 
AMBIENT, a term uſed for ſuch bodies, eſpecially 
fluids, as encompaſs others on all ſides : thus, the air 
is frequently called an ambient fluid, becauſe it is 
diffuſed round the earth. | 
AMBIGENAL Hyßerbola, a name given by Sir 
Haac Newton, to one of the triple hyperbolas of the 
ſecond order. | 
AMBIGUITY, in grammar and rhetorick, a de- 
fe& in language. whereby words are rendered ambi- 
guous, or capable of a double meaning. 


or ſum of all the ſides that incloſe it. | 
AMBLE, in horſemanſhip, implies a peculiar kind 
of pace, wherein a horſe's two legs of the ſame fide 
move at rhe ſame time. 
AMBLIGONAL, in geometry, an epithet to an 
body, which has one or more obtuſe angles. | 
 AMBO, or AmMBoN, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, a 
kind of pulpit, or reading-deik, where that part of the 
divine ſervice called the gradual, was performed. 
AMBON, in anatomy, the cartilaginous margin of 
thoſe ſockets into which the prominent bones are 1n- 
ſerted, in ſome ſpecies of articulation. 


the ſolid food of the gods, in contradiſtinction to their 
drink, which was called neCtar. | 
The word is Greek, and compounded of à priv. and 
Bor@-, mortal, becauſe they ſuppoſed that whoever eat 
of it was rendered immortal. | 
AMBROSIA, in botany, the name of a diſtinct ge- 
nus of plants, with floſculous flowers, divided into 
five ſegments ; but the fruit, which in ſome meaſure re- 
ſembles a club, grows on other parts of the plant. 
AMBROSTAN ice, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, is 2 
particular office or mode of worſhip, invented by Am- 
broſe, archbiſhop of Milan, in the fourth century. 
AMBUSCADE, or AMBusn, in the military art, 
properly denotes a place where ſoldiers may be con- 
cealed, till they find an opportunity to ſurpriſe the 
enemy. | vs 
AMBUSTION, in furgery, the ſame with what 
we generally call a burn. See the article Bu RN. 
AMEN, in the ſcripture-language, a ſolemn formula, 
or concluſion to all prayer, ſignifying /o be it. 
The term amen is Hebrew, being derived from the 
verb aman, i. e. to be true, faithful, &c. fo that, ftriftly- 
ſpeaking, 


AMBIT of a Figure, in geometry, is the perimeter, 


AMBROSIA, among the ancient pagans, ſignified . 
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peaking, it ſignifies | | 
feng by" doh in the göſpels, truly or verily. 
Sometimes it is repeated twice together, and then it 
ſtands for the ſuperlative, as amen, amen, dico vcbis. 

The rabbins are of opinion that this word, Amen, 
was formed of the initial letters of the following words, 
Adonai; Melechk Neeman, © The Lord, the faithful 
« King; which among the Jews was a form of ſo- 

lemn aſſeveration. | 

n 
ruled or governed. | 1 | 
AMEND, or AMENDE, in the French cuſtoms, a 
pecuniary puniſhment impoſed by a judge for any 
crime, falſe proſecution, or groun leſs appeal. 8 

AM ENDE Honourable, an infamous kind of puniſh- 
ment inflicted in France, upon traitors, parricides, or 
ſacrilegious perſons, in the following manner: the of- 
fender being delivered into the hands of the hangman, 
his ſhirt is {tripped off, and a rope put about his neck, 
and a taper in his hand; then he is led into court, 
where he muſt beg pardon of God, the king, the court, 
and his country. Sometimes the puniſhment ends 
here, but ſometimes it is only a prelude to death, or 
baniſhment to the galltes. 

AMEN DE Hznourable, is a term alſo uſed for mak- 
ing a recantation in open court, or in preſence of the 
perſon injured. 8 8 

AMENDMENT, in law, ſignifies the correction 
of an error committed in a proceſs, Wheih may be 
amended after judgment, unleſs the error hes in giving 
judgment; for in that caſe it is not amendable, but the 
party muſt bring a writ of error. 3 

AMENDMENT, in a literary ſenſe, implies the cor- 
rection of tome impropriety in the former edition of a 
book. 

AMENTACEOUS, in botany, an epithet applied 
to ſuch flowers as have an aggregate of ſummits hang- 
ing down in the form of a rope or cat's-tail. 

AMERCEMENT, or AMERCIAMENT, in law, 
a pecuniary puniſhment impoſed on offenders at the 
mercy of the court. | 

It differs from a fine in being impoſed arbitrarily in 
proportion to the fault; whereas a fine is a certain 
puniſhment ſettled expreſſſy by. ſome ſtatute. 


among lawyers, one who may be 


truth; and, uſed adverbially, as 
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near fo bright, or ſo ſmooth and unctuous; and com- 
poſed not of leaves or plates, but of long filaments like 
flax: it has been ſpun into cloth, and formed into 
paper, incombuſtible and indeſtructible in the fire. 
There are ſome ſorts of amianthus whoſe filaments 
are rigid and brittle, others more flexible: the firſt are 
not at all to be ſpun or formed into cloth; and the lat- 
ter with very great difficulty. This manufacture ap- 
pears to have been known among the ancients, who, 
according to Pliny, wrapt the corps of the dead in ami- 
anthine clothes, to preſerve their aſhes ſeparate from 
thoſe of the funeral pile; an uſe to which they are {till 
ſaid to be applied among the princes of Tartary. The 
method of preparation, as deſcribed by Ciampini in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions N“. 273, is as follows: 
the ſtone is laid to ſoak in warm water, then opened 
and divided by the hands, that the earthy matter may 
be waſhed out. This earth is white like chalk, and 
renders the water thick and milky. The ablution be- 
ing ſeveral times repeated, the flax-like filaments are 
collected and dried; they are moſt commodiouſly ſpun 
with an addition of flax: two or three filaments of the 
amianthus are eaſily twiſted along with the flaxen- thread, 
if the operator's fingers are kept oiled. The cloth alſo 
when woven it beſt preſerved by oil from breaking or 
waſting. On expoſure to the fire, the flax and the oil 
burn out, and the cloth comes out pure and white. Pro- 
bably from the difipation of ſome extraneous matter 
of this kind proceeded the diminution of weight which 
an amianthine napkin ſuffered in the fire, in an experi- 
ment made before the Royal Society; for pure amian- 
thus loſes nothing. The ſhorter filaments which ſepa- 
rate in waſhing the ſtone, may be made into paper in 
the common manner. 
The proprietor of a forge in ſome parts of France, 
not named, upon taking down his furnaces to repair 
them, found a great quantity of this ſubſtance at the 
bottom, which like the native amianthus, was capa- 
ble of being manufactured either into inco:mbuſiible 
linen or paper. Upon a further enquiry, he dilcovered 
that both this and the native amianthus is nothing more 
than calcined iron, deprived of the phlogiſtick, and that 
uniting the phlogiſtick with this, or the foſſil amian- 
thus, he can reſtore it any time to its primitive ſtate 
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AMETHYST, Ax THVYSs us, a tranſparent gem |of iron. 


of a purple color, ariſing from a mixture of red and 


blue. However, their color is various: forme have a 


mixture of yellow, and ſome reſemble red wine and] 


water; but the beſt kind is traniparent and colorleſs 
and reſembling ſo much the diamond, that the differ- 
ence can only be diſtinguiſhed by the ſoftneſs of the 
amethyſt. The gem is found of various ſizes, from 
the bulk of a ſmall vetch, to an inch an half in dia- 
meter. 


oblong, and ſometimes flatted a little on one ſide; but 


its moſt common figure 1s that of a cryſtal, compoſed] 


of four planes, and terminated by a flat ſhort pyramid. 
The amethyſt is found in India, Arabia, Armenia, 
Ethiopia, Cyprus, Bohemia, Mifnia, in Saxony, and 
other parts of Germany; but as they are generally as 
ſoft as cryſtal, they are not much valued. 
counterfeited many ways; but the Germans hardly 
think it worth the counterfeiting. 
AMETHYST, in heraldry, a term for the purple 
colour in the coat of a nobleman, in uſe with thoſe who 
blazon by precious ſtones, inſtead of metals and co- 
lours. This, in a gentleman's eſcutcheon is called Pur- 
pure, and in thoſe of ſovereign princes Mercury, 
AMIABLE, or AMicAaBLE numbers,” ſuch as are 
mutually equal to the ſum of one another's aliquot 
parts, as the numbers 284 and 220. Van 'Schouten' 


was the firſt who gave this name to ſuch numbers, of 


which it is eaſily apprehended, there are but very few 
at leaſt to be ſet down and manageable by us. For 284 
and 220 are the two leaſt, and the two next greater are 
18416 and 17206, #5 
AMIANTHU 8, in natural hiſtory, vulgarly called 
earth-flax, is a fibrous, flexile, and mineral fu ſtance, 
compoſed of ſhort, and abrupt filaments. 
* 18 a ſtony concrete, of the talcky kind, though 
ring from talck in its external appearance. It is not 


Its ſhape is ſometimes roundiſh, ſometimes]! 


It may be] 


AMICITIA, in the feudal cuſtoms, were lands 
granted to be enjoyed only ſo long as the donor pleaſed. 
AMIDSHIPS, among ſeamen, the middle of the 
ſhip, either with regard to her length or breadth ; as, 
put the helm amidſhips; 1. e. at an equal diſtance from 
both the ſides. She bore down, and her ſtem took us 
amidſhips, i. e. in or near the middle, between the ſtem 
and ſtern, or the two ends. | | 
 AMIESTIES, cotton cloths, which come from the 
Eaſt Indies. 
AMILICTI, in the ancient Chaldean theology, 
one of the triads of perſons in the third order of tlie 
divine hierarchy. | | 
AMIRANTE, in the Spaniſh polity, a great officer 
of ſtate, anſwering to our lord-high-admiral. 
AMMI, Bisnoe's WEED, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria digynia claſs. The involucrum is pin- 
nated ; and the flowers are all hermaphrodite, with ra- 
diated petals. There are two ſpecies of the ammi, viz. 
the majus and glaucifolium, both natives of Europe. 
 AMOCHRYSOS, in natural hiſtory, the name of 
a ſtone common in Germany, being a ſpecies of mica, 
with gold-colored ſpangles. Reduced to powder, it is 
uſed to ſtrew over writing. = 
AMMODITES, the ſand-eel, in ichthyology, a ge- 
nus of malacopterygeous fiſhes. 
It has got the apellation ammodytes, from its driving 
into, or burying itſelf under the land. 
 AMMON, or HAM MON, in mythology, the name 
of the Egyptian Jupiter, worſhipped under the figure 
of a ram. 
Cornu AMMONIS. See the article Cox x u Ammonis. 
AMMONIACUM, or Gum AMMONTIAcUM, in 
the materia medica, a concrete gummy-reſinous juice 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, and generally in large 
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Both the plant which produces ammoniacum, and 
the place of its production, are unknown. The beſt 
ammoniacum is compoſed of white, whitiſh, or yel- 
lowith tears baked into maſſes : the internal parts par- 
ticularly are whitiſh ; by age it becomes more and more 
owes and brown. Tteafily ſoftens and becomes tough 

etwixt the fingers. Chewed, it diſcovers a bitteriſh, 
glutinous, not difagreeable, taſte, Its ſmell approaches 
to that of a mixture of opopanax and galbanum : ſome 

reſemble it to that of caſtof, others to that of coriander 
ſceds, and others to that of garlick. 

Ammoniacum is accounted deobſtruent ; promotes 
urine ; and, in large doſes, opens the belly. It is given 
articularly ih obſtructions of the breaſt, in cachectick, 
bydropick and apoplectick caſes, from a ſeruple to half 
a diam. It operates more effectually iri a liquid form, 
as that of an emulſion, than in the ſolid one of pills; 
but is moſt commodiouſly taken in the latter form. It 
is ſometimes diſſolved in vinegar : externally it reſolves 
hard ſwellings. It is purified by diſſolving it in vine- 
gar, wine, or water, and ſtraining and inſpiſſating the 

folution. 

Sal AMMONIACUM or S AMMONIAC, in chy- 
miſtry, a ſpecies of volatile ſalt, greatly uſed in the 


chymical preparations, and of which there are two 


kinds, natural and artificial, 

The natural fal ammoniac, uſed by the ancients, 
was found in the ſands of Lybia, near the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. It was ſuppoſed to be generated in 
thoſe ſands from the urine of camels. The artificial, 
or common ſal ammonaac, is chiefly brought from 
Egypt; and though there is hardly a more common 
drug, it is but very lately we have known in what man- 
ner it is made, being procured by ſublimation from all 
ſorts of urine of men and beaſts, mixed with com- 
mon falt and ſoot. It muſt be choſen white, clear, 
tranſparent, dry, and without filth ; and when broken, 
it muſt appear as if full of needles. 

There are ſeveral preparations of this ſalt made uſe 
of in the preſent practice of phyſick : as, 

Sal AMMoNIiac Volatile, volatile ſal ammoniac. 
This is made by ſubliming ſal ammoniac, mixed with 
ſalt of tartar. It is uſed for pocket ſmelling- bottles; 


but Boerhaave, with the greateſt appearance of reaſon, 


condemns the cuſtom of {melling to theſe ſalts, as highly 
pernicious. Some put aromaticks into the retort, which 
gives it a more agreeable ſmell. It is Pre TON in ma- 
lignant fevers as a ſudorifick. 

Spiritus Salis AM MONACO, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 
This is a ſpirit diſtilled from fal ammoniac, mixed with 

{alt of tartar, and diſſolved in a proper quantity of water. 
Some uſe lime inſtead of ſalt of tartar, in order to 
increaſe its volatility ; but this ſhould never be uſed 
internally. 

The aqua regia, with which ſo many experiments 
are made, particularly in diſſolving gold, is made from 
ſal ammoniac and nitre. 

AMMUNITION, in military are, a general 
name for powder, balls, &C. 

AMMUNITION Bye ad Shoes, Qc. wen as are ſerved 
out to the ſoldiers of an army, garriſon, &c. 

AMNESTY, in civil policy, implies an act, where- 
by two parties at variance mutually promiſe to pardon 
and bury in oblivion all that is paſt. 

But in a more limited ſenſe it ſignifies a pardon 
granted by a prince to his ſubjects, by which the for- 
mer promiſes to forget and annul all that is paſt. 

AMNIOS, in anatomy, a thin pellucid membrane, 
which ſurrounds the fœtus. 

The amnios is an interior membrane contiguous to 
the exterior one called the chorion, having no veſſels, 
or at the utmoſt very few; and contains a pellucid glu- 
tinous liquor, which flows out upon the breaking of 
this membrane at the time of delivery. 

AMONMUNM, in the materia medica, the name of 

a ſpecies of Sium, an aromatick plant, the ſeed whereof 
is a powerful diuretic, and aperient; and conſequently, 
eſteemed good in nephritickcaſes, obſtructions of the 
viſcera, and N on of the menſes. 

As to the ainomum of the ancients, it is a congeries 
of round membranaceous fruits, the external coats of 
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which are ſtriated like thoſe of the cardamums, but not 
tough like them. They have no pedicle, but are af. 
fixed by their baſis to a wooden ſtem of a fibrous tex- 
ture, aromatick ſmell, and acrid taſte. The flowers are 
like thoſe of leucovium, and the leaves like thoſp of 
briony. e 

The beſt amomum is that which is — 9 or iNN 
of a diffuſed ſubſtance, with pods full of ſeed, Pon- 
derous and fragrant. ml 

AMORTIZATION, in law, the alienation of 
lands or tenements to a corporation or med and 
their ſucceſſors. 

AMPELITES, CanxEi- -CO AL, a hard, opaq ue, 
foſſile, inflammable ſubſtance, of a black colour. It 
does not efferveſce with acids; it is capable of a fine 
poliſh, and for that reaſon 1s turned into a number of 
toys, as ſnuff-boxes, and the like. 

AMPER, or Ameos, an Eſſex term for a phleg- 
mon. 

AMPHIARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a term under 
which ſome of the moderns comprehend all thoſe 
junctures of the bones which have a manifeſt motion; 
and which differ from the ſeveral articulations of the 
diarthroſis, either with regard to their figure or mo- 
tion. 

AMPHIBIOUS, in zoology, a name given to ſuch 
animals as live part of their time in the water, and part 
on the land. 

AMPHIBLISTROIDES, in anatomy, a name by 
which ſome call the retina of the eye. = 

AMPHIBOLOGY, in grammar and rhetorick, - 
implies a phraſe capable of two different interpreta- 
tions. Amphibology ariſes from the order of the phraſe 
rather than from the ambiguous meaning of a word. 

AMPHIBRACHYS, in ancient poetry, the name 
of a foot, eonſiſting of three ſyllables, whereof that in 
the middle is long, and the other two ſhort; as, 
abire, 

AMPHICTY ONS, in Grecian antiquity, an aſ- 
ſembly compoſed of deputies from the different ſtates 
of Greece, and reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the diet 
of the German empire. 

Theſe deputies met regularly at Delphos twice a 
year, and decided all differences between any of the 
Grecian ſtates, their determination being held fa- 
cred. 

AMPHIDRION, in eccleſiaſtical writers, implies: 
the veil or curtain, which was drawn before the door 
of the bema, 1n ancient churches. 

AMPHIMACER, in ancient poetry, plas a foot 
conſiſting of three ſy1lables, the firſt and lait of which 
are long, and that in the middle ſhort ; as, caftitas. 

AM HIPORZ, in the naval affairs of the an- 
cients, ſignified veſſels with a prow at each end. 

AMPHIPHROSTYLE, in ancient architecture, 
implied a temple which had four columns in the front, 
and as many in the back front. 

AMPHISBANA, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
ſerpent found in ſeveral parts of the torrid zone ; and 
ſo called from its having the Power of moving with 
either end forward. 

AMPHISCIL, in geography, a name given to the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone; becauſe their ſhadows 
are one part of the year caſt towards the north, and the 
other part towards the fouth. 

AMPHITHEATRE, in antiquity, a ſpacious edi- 
fice, of a circular or oval form, with a number of ri- 
ſing ſeats, on which the people ſat to behold the com- 
bats of gladiators, wild beaſts, and other fports. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of aug, about, 
and berge, a theatre. 

Amphithcatres were originally built of wood ; and 
Statilius Taurus, in the reign of Auguſtus, was the 
firſt who erected one of ſtone. The loweſt part was 
called arena, from its being generally ſtrewed with ſand, 
for the conveniency of che combatants: and round the 
arena were vaults, in which the wild beaſts, appointed 
for the ſhews, were contained. le 

Above theſe cells were erected a large circular pe- 
riſtyle, for accommodating the emperors, ſenators, 
and other perſons of diſinction. Over the periſtyle 
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were the rows of benches, which were entered by 
avenues terminated by gates called vomitoriæ. | 

_ AMPHITHEATRE, in gardening, a temple of view, 
erected on a riſing ground, of a ſemi-circular figure. 


They are formed of ever-greens, obſerving always 
to plant the lower trees in the front, and the taller be- 


Ro MPHITURA, in the ancient churches, was the 
yeil or curtain, ſeparating the chancel from the reſt of 
the church. | | 
 AMPHITRITE, in zoology, the natne of a ſmall 
naked ſea inſet, of. an oblong figure, with only one 
tentaculum, reſembling a piece of thread. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this animal, ſome of 
which are marginated, and variouſly furrowed, fo as 
to bear ſome reſemblance to a quill. | 

AMPHODONTA, among ancient zoologiſts, an 
appellation given to all ſuch animals as have teeth in 


both jaws. g Tos 
AMPHORA, in antiquity, a liquid meaſure in uſe 
among the Greeks and Romans. 5 
The Roman amphora contained forty-eight ſexta- 
ries, and was equal to about ſeven gallons one pint, 
Engliſh wine meaſure; and the Grecian or Attic am- 
phora, contained one third more. 1 0 
AMPHORA was alſo a dry meaſure, likewiſe in uſe 
among the Romans, and contained three buſhels. 
AMPHORA, among the Venetians, the largeſt mea- 
ſure uſed for liquids. It contains four bigorzas, the 
bigorza being four quarts, the quart four ſachies, and 
each ſachie four leras ; but by wholefale, the amphora 
is fourteen quarts, and the bigorza three quarts and a 
half. | | 
AMPpHORA, in aſtronomy, a name ſometimes uſed 
for one of the twelve figns of the zodiac, more uſually 
called aquarius. 


AMPLIFICATION, in rhetorick, the ſame with 
exaggeration. See the article EXAGGERATION. | 


AMPLITUDE, in aſtronomy, an arch of the ho- 


rizon intercepted between the eaſt or weſt point, and 
the centre of the ſun, or a planet at its rifing and ſet- 
ting, and fo is either north and ſouth, or ortive and 
occaſive. 5 

The ſun's amplitude, either riſing or ſetting, is 
found by the globes, by bringing the ſun's place to the 
horizon, either on the eaſt, or weſt ſide, and the de- 
grees from the eaſt point, either north or ſouth, are 
the amplitude required. To find the amplitude tri- 
gonometrically, ſay, as the coſine of the latitude: ra- 
dius:: fine of the preſent declination : fine of the ampli- 
tude. This problem is uſeful in navigation, to find 
the variation of the compaſs. | 

Magnetical AmpLitupe, the different riſing or 
ſetting of the ſun from the eaſt: or weſt points of the 
compals. It is foutid by obſerving the ſun, at his riſing 
and ſetting, by an amplitude compaſfſss. 

AMPLITUDE of the range of a projectile, the hori- 
zontal line, ſubtending the path in which the projectile 
moved. See the article PRojJEcTILE. 

AMPLITUDE Compaſs, in navigation, the ſame with 
azimuth compaſs. See Az1MUTH Compaſs. | 

AMPULLA, in antiquity, a round big-bellied veſ- 
{el, which the ancients uſed in their baths, to contain 
oil for anointing their bodies. It alſo ſignified a cup 
made of glaſs, and ſometimes of leather for drinking 
out of at table. TO 
 AMPUTATION, in ſurgery, the cutting off a 
limb, or other part of the body, with an inſtru- 
ment. | 
Though the amputation of limbs is as much as poſ- 
fible to be avoided, yet in many caſes it is abſolutely 
neceſiary to fave the patient's life. Such as, 1. When 
the muſcles of the part, or limb, are ſphacelated. 2. 
When the muſcles and bones are violently contuſed 
and ſhattered, 3. When there is an incurable caries, 
. ventola. 4. When a large artery is either to- 
Blly divided, or ſo wounded, that the tiemorrhage 
15 not to be ſtopped without the danger of mortifi- 
Cation, | | 
3 it is required on account of either of theſe 
es to amputate a limb, the arm for example; two 


cubitus at the ſame time. 


ANA 


things muſt be obſerved: 1 The place where the am 


utation is to be made, which ſhould be one or two 


fingers breadth above the injured part, and never in it. 
2. The preparation of the ſeverał neceſſary inſtruments. 


The whole apparatus being provided, the patient, aſ- 
fiſtants, and ſurgeon being diſpoſed in proper poſtures, 
and the tournequit applied to the arm, the operation 
is begun by an annular incifion made through the ſkin 
with a ſcalpel, upon which the ſkin is drawn upwards 
as much as poſſible. . Then the fleſh is divided down 
to the bones with the crooked ſcalpel, the ligaments 
between the ulna and radius are cut, and the perioſteum 
are ſeparated from the bones. The laſt ſtep is to fix 
the ſaw fo as that it may work upon the bones of the 
It muſt alſo be moved gen- 
tly at the beginning, but when well entered, the mo- 
tion may be faſter. And thus in one or two minutes, 
the amputation may be completed. 

The buſineſs, however, of the ſargeon is not at an 
end here. He is to make a ſtrict compreſſure and deli- 
gation upon the larger arteries, to ſuppreſs the hzmor- 
rhage. This is done, by ſecuring the larger arteries 
by ligature with needle and thread, and the ſmaller by 
ſquare compreſſes of linen, and ſometimes, as amon 
the ancients, by the actual cautery. The fleſh and 
ends of the bones, likewiſe, are to be inveſted with 
doſſils of dry lint, over which a piece of the fungus 
called crepitus lupi, with a bolſter of tow, are to be 
fixed and retained on the {ſtump by a wet bladder or 
plaiiter ; ſo that the ſkin may be drawn down to cover 
the wound, and procure a ſpeedy cicatriſation. 

AMSDORFIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of 
Proteſtants in the X V Ith century, who took their name 
frm Amſdorf their leader. They maintained, that 
good works were not only unprofitable, but were obſta- 
cles to ſalvation. 

 AMSEGETES, in Roman antiquity, thoſe whoſe 
land-bordered upon a publick road. | 

AMULET, a charm againſt witchcraft, or diſ- 
eaſes, &c. | 

Theſe amulets were made of ſtone, metal, ſimples, 
animals, and, in ſhort, of every thing that imagina- 
tion could ſuggeſt. Amulets ſometimes conſiſted in 
ſtrange unmeaning words, characters and ſentences. — 
The ancients were extremely fond of amulets. Not- 
withſtanding the progreſs of learning and refinement, 


there 1s not any country in Europe, even at this day, 


who do not believe in ſome charm or other. 

AMULETICKS, among phyſicians; a name given 
to all medicines which are ſuppoted to act as charms. 

AMURCA, the name of an antiquated medicine, 
prepared by boiling the recrement or dregs of oil of 
olives to the conſiſtence of honey, and uſed as an aſtrin- 

ent. | | | 

AMYGDALUS, the almond-tree. See ALMoNnD- 
TREE. 

ANA, among phyſicians, denotes a quantity equal 
to that of the preceding ingredient. Tt 1s abbreviated 
thus, aa, or a. | 

ANA among occult philoſophers, a term uſed to de- 
note the human mind; from whence ſome will have 
anaſapta, a dæmon invoked by ſick perſons, to be de- 
rived. | 

ANABAPTISTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of 
Proteſtants that ſprung up in Germany about the year 
1521, immediately after the reformation of Luther. 
They at firſt preached up an entire freedom from all 


ſubjection to the civil power; but their principal tenet, 


and that from whence they take their name, conſiſts in 
re-baptizing all convers to their ſect, and condemning 
infant-baptiſm. 
Ihe word is formed from the Greek, aa, again, and 
Bankgw, to baptize. | 
The fanaticiſm of this ſect roſe to an amazing height, 
and many places ſuffered ſeverely, particularly the 
town of Munſter, which they ſeized ; and one John of 
Leyden, the king of this New Jeruſalem, defended 
himſelf in it as long as poſſible ; but the place was at 
length taken, and that ringleader of the anabaptiſts put 
to death in the year 1536. The anabaptiſts of Frieſ- 
land and Holland condemned the ſeditious behaviour 
| of 
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of their brethren at Munſter; though they themſelves 
raiſed ſeveral commotions under the conduct of one 
Mennon. They were, however, ſome time after 
pretty well cured of their principal errors; ſo that they 
no longer pretended to inſpiration; no longer oppoſed 
magiſtrates; nor preached up a freedom from all ſub- 
jcaions, a community of goods, and the like. 

They ſupported their principal tenet from the follow- 
ing words of our Saviour, “He that believeth, and is 
„ baptized, ſhall be ſaved.“ Now as adults alone 
are capable of believing, they argued, that adults only 
were fit to be baptized. Calvin, and other writers 
againſt them, had recourſe to the practice of the pri- 
mitive church, which is clearly on the fide of infant 
baptiſm. But ſome drew an argument againſt them 
from the ſcripture, which tells us that children are 
capable of the kingdom of heaven, and at the fame 
time aſſures us, that except a man be baptized he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God: fince therefore, fay 
they, children are capable of entering into the kingdom 
of God : they alſo are qualified for being baptized. 

The preſent anabaptifts in England differ very little 
from the other Proteſtant diſſenters, except in the mode 
and ſubject of baptiſm. 

ANABASH, in antiquity, expeditious couriers, who 
carried diſpatches of importance. | | 

ANABASIS, among phyſicians, implies either the 
increaſe of a fever in general, or of any particular pa- 
roxiſm. . 

ANABIHAZ ON, in aſtronomy, the Arabian name 
given to the ſouthern node of the moon, or Dragon's tail. 

ANABROCHISMUS, among the ancient phyſici- 
ans, denotes the removing or taking away offenſive 
hairs, in the eye-lids. 

ANACALVPTERIA, in antiquity, feſtivals ob- 
ſerved among the Greeks on the day the bride was per- 
mitted to lay aſide her veil, and appear in publick. 

ANACAMPSEROS, or ground-pine, in botany, 
one of the ſpecies of houſe-leek. _ 

ANACAMPTERIA, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, a 
kind of ſmall edifices adjacent to the churches, deſign- 
ed for the entertainment of poor travellers. 

ANACAMTICK, an epithet applied by the ancients 
to that part of opticks relating to reflection, now called 
catropticks. See CATROPTICKS. | 

t is alſo applied to reflected ſounds or echoes. See 
Eeuo. 

ANACARDIUM, in botany, a genus of the decan- 
dria monogynia claſs of which there is but one ſpecies, 
z. the occidentale, a native of the Indies. The 
calix is divided into five parts; the flower conſiſts of 
one quinqueſide petal; the fruit is a kidney-ſhaped nut, 
incloſed in a fleſhy receptacle. The kernel is of the 
ſame nature with an almond: The acrid juice contained 
between the kernels is recommended for tetters and 
other cutancous diſeaſes. 

ANACATHARSIS, ſignifies a falivation, or diſ- 
charge of noxious humours by ſpitting. 

ANACEPTIALAEOS]Ið, in rhetorick, the ſame with 
recapitulation. See the article RECAPITULATION. 

ANACHORET, in church-luſtory, denotes a her- 
mit, or ſolitary monk, who retires from the ſociety of 
mankind into ſome deſert, with a view to avoid the 
temptations of the world, and to be more at leiſure for 
meditation and prayer. 

Such were Paul, Anthony, and Hilarion, the firſt 
founders of monaſtick life, in Egypt and Paleſtine. 

Anachorets, among the Greeks, conſiſt principally 
of monks, who retire to caves or cells, with the leave 
of the abbot, and an allowance from the. monaſtery ; or 
who, weary of the fatigues of the monaſtery, purchaſe 
a pot of ground, to which they retreat, never appear- 
ing again in the monaltery, unleſs on folemn occaſions. 

ANACHRONISM, in literature, an error in re- 
ſpect to chronology, whereby an event is placed earlier 
than it ſhould be. | 

ANACLASTICKS, that part of opticks which 
conſiders of the refraction of Hght. 7 

ANACLEVTERIA, in antiquity, a ſolemn feſtival 
celebrated by the ancients, when their kings or princes 
came of age, and aſſumed the reins of government. It 
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is ſo called, becauſe proclamation being made of this 
event to the people, they went to ſalute their prince 
during the anacleteria, and congratulate him upon His 
new dignity: _ 2 | - 7 $55 Date 

ANACREONTICK Verſe, in ancient poetry, a ſpe- 
cies of verſe much uſed by the poet Anacreon. It con- 
fiſts of three feet and an half, uſually ſpondees and: 
iambuſes, and ſometimes anapeſts. Such is that of 
Horace, Lydia, dic per omnes. y 


* * 


ANADIPLOSIS, in rhetorick and poetry, a repeti- : 
tion of the laſt word of a line, or clauſe of a ſentence, 


in the beginning of the next: thus, | 


1 2." 


Pierides, vos hac facictis maxima Gallo: 
Gallo, cujus amor, &c. | 

Et matutinis accredula vocibus inſlat, 
VJocibus inſtat, & aſſiduas jacit ore querelas. 


Tf children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with” 
Chri/t. | 


AN ADIPLOSIS, among phyſicians, the renewal of 
a cold fit, in a ſemitertian fever, before the fit is en- 
tirely endet. ö + vs 

ANADROMOUS, an epithet applied to ſuch fiſh 
as go from the ſea into the freſh water to ſpawn, ſuch 
as the ſalmon, &c. 

ANAGALIS, Pempernel, in botany, a genus of 
plants reſembling chickweed, producing a wheel-thaped 
monopetalous flower, whoſe pointal turns to a dry 
fruit. Anagalis is very deterſive, of a heating and 
drawing quality, whence it extracts ſplinters out of the 
fleſh; it has the virtue of drying, without mordacity ; 
and, for that reaſon, 1s eſteemed proper for congluti- 
nating wounds, and helping putrid ulcers. 

ANAGNOSTA, or ANAGNnosTEs, in antiquity, 
a kind of literary ſervants, retained in the families of 
perſons of diſtinction, whoſe chief buſineſs was to read 
to them during meals, or at any other time when they 
were at leiſure. The anagnoſtæ were taught to read with 
clearneſs, proriety, and good accent. They were in 
great credit under the emperor Claudius. 

ANAG OGICALL, ſignifies myſterious, tranſport- 
ing, and is uſed to expreſs whatever elevates the mind. 

ANAGOGY, or AN AGO GE, avaν , among ec- 
cleſiaſtical writers, the elevation of the mind to things 
celeſtial and eternal. 

ANAGRAM, in matters of literature, a tranſpoſi- 
tion of the letters of ſome name, whereby a new word 
is formed, either to the advantage or diſad vantage of the 
perſon or thing to which the name belongs. Thus 


from Galenus, is formed Angelus; from James, Simea; 


and ſo of other s. 

ANAGRAMAT IST, a perſon who is ſkilled in, 
or compoſes anagrams. 

ANAGROS, in commerce a meaſure for grain, uſed 
at Seville, and other Spaniſh towns. Forty-fix ana- 
gros, make about eighty-two buſhels Engliſh meaſure. 

_ ANAGYRID, BEAN-TRETO TIL, in botany, a 
genus of plants with papilionaceous flowers, the vex- 
illum of which is ſhorter than any of the other petals, 
and its fruit an oblong pod, containing. kidney-like- 
ſeeds : to this it is to be added, that three leaves ſtand 
on every petal. It belongs to the diadelþpbia- decandriad 
claſs of Linnæus. According to Lemery, the leaves: 
of anagyris are laxative, and its ſeeds emetick. 

ANAITES, in theology, a pagan goddefs worſhip- 
ped by the Armenians. 

ANALECTA, or ANALEcCTs, a. collection of 
ſmall pieces, as eſſays, remarks, &c. | 

ANALEMMA, in geometry, a projection of the 
{phere on the plane of the meridian, orthographically? 
made by ſtraight lines and ellipſes, the eve being ſup- 
poſed at an infinite diſtance, and in the eaſt or weſt 
points of the horizon. 

ANALEMMA, denotes likewiſe an inſtrument of 
brats or wood, upon which this kind of projection is 
drawn, with an horizon and curſor fitted to it, where- 
in the ſolſtitial colure, and all circles parallel to it, will 
be centrick circles; all circles oblique to the eye, will» 
be ellipſes; and all circles whoſe planes paſs through 
the eye, will be right lines. £23 

The 
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The uſe of this inſtrument is to ſhew the common | 
aſtronomical problems, which it will do, tliough not 


dxactly, unleſs it be very large. 


This inſtrument is very ancient, Ptolemy having 
written upon it in a peculiar treatiſe. As to the me- 
thod of conſtructing it, fee Agulonius's Opticks, Ta- 


quet's Opticks, Witty in his Treatiſe of the Sphere, 


and Dechales on the Aſtrolabe. 


ANALEPSIS, among phyficians, implies the aug- 


mentation or nutrition of an emaciated body. 


ANALEPTICES, in pharmacy, reſtorative medi- 


cines, or ſuch as nouriſh the body when greatly weakened. 


ANALOGICAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing belonging to, or partaking of the nature of ana- 


logy.— Hence, 


ANALOG IC AL, Syllogyſm, is one whoſe force chiefly 


depends on the analogy between the two premiſes. = 
ANALOGISM, among logicians, implies the rea- 


ſoning from the cauſe to the effect. 


ANALOGY, in matters of literature, a certain re- 


lation and agreement between two or more 


in other reſpects are intirely different: thus the foot of 


things, which 


a mountain bears an analogy to the foot of an ani- 
mal, although they are two very different things. 
There is likewife an analogy between things that 


have ſome conformity or reſemblance to 


one another : 


for example, between animals and plants, and between 
metals and vegetables; but the analogy is ſtill ſtronger 
between two different ſpecies of certain animals. 
Analogy enters much into all our reaſoning, and 
ſerves to explain and illuſtrate, but not to demonſtrate. 
Nevertheleſs, a great part of our philoſophy hath no 
other foundation, than analogy, the utility of which 
confiſts in ſuperſeding all neceſſity of examining mi- 
nutely every particular body; for it ſuffices us to know, 
that every thing 1s governed by general and immutable 
laws, in order to regulate our conduct with regard to all 
ſimilar bodies, as we may reaſonably believe that they all 
are endowed with the ſame properties: thus, we never 
doubt that the fruit of the ſame tree has the ſame taſte. 
It is true, reaſoning by analogy may ſometimes lead 
to error : thus, the analogy between the conſtellation 
called Leo, and the animal of that name, has given room 


to ſome aſtrologers to imagine, that children born under 


that conſtellation were inſpired with a martial ſpirit. _ 
ANALOG, among geometricians, denotes a ſimi- 


litude of ratios. See RATIO. 


— ANALOGY, in medicine, the reſemblance obſerva- 
ble between different diſeaſes, which indicates a ſimilar 


treatment. 


ANALOGY, among grainmarians, 1s the correſpon- 
dence which a word or phraſe bears to the genius and 


received forms of a language. | 


ANALOGY of Do#rine, among criticks, is the ex- 


plaining the paſſage of an author, in a manner conſi- 


itent with the ſyſtem which he is known to have gene- 
rally followed. And nearly the ſame ſenſe, is 


ANALOGY of Faith, among divines, the connection 


which ſubſiſts between the ſeveral articles of the Chriſ- 


tian faith, in contradiſtinction from reaſon on the one 


hand, and from authority and tradition 


on the other. 


Hence, by analogy of faith, all obſcure paſſages of ſcrip- 


ture are to be interpreted, agreeably to the general ſyſtem 


clearly demonſtrable from holy writ. 


ANALOGY, in rhetorick, a figure of ſpeech other- 


wiſe called compariſon. | 


ANALYSIS, in a general ſenſe, implies the reſo- 
lution of ſomething compounded into its original and 


conſtituent parts. 


ANALYSIS, among logicians, is the reſolving of 
knowledge into original principles, by tracing things 


backward to their cauſes. 


ANALYSIS, among mathematicians, the art of diſ- 
covering the truth or falſehood of a propoſition, or its 
poſſibility or impoſſibility. This is done by ſuppoſing 
the propoſition, ſuch as it is, true; and examining 
what follows from thence, until we arrive at ſome evi- 
dent truth, or ſome impoffibihty, of which the firſt 
propoſition is a neceſſary conſequence ; and from thence 


eſtabliſh the truth or impoſſibility of that 


mto that of finites, and infinites. 


pro tion. 


ANA 


 ANALYS18 of finite Duct ilies, is what we otherwiſo 
call ſpecious arithmetick, or algebra. See ALGEBRA. 
| ANALYSIS of infinites, ealled alſo the New Av a - 
LYSIS, is particularly uſed for the method of fluxions, 
or the differential calculus. See FLUxX1oNs. 

AN ALV SIS, in rhetorick, denotes the ſtripping a 
diſcourſe of all its gaudy dreſs of tropes and figures; or; 
ſhewing what uſe the orator has made of theſe decora- 


tions, in order to embelliſh and ſet off every part of his 
oration to the beſt advantage. TT 
ANALVYSIS, in chymiſtry, implies the decompoſing 
mixed bodies, or ſeparating their component principles, 
in order to obtain each of them unmixed with the other. 

The method moſt commonly uſed in the decompo- 
fition of bodies is by applying to them ſucceſſive degrees 
of heat, from the gentleſt to the moſt violent, in ap- 
propriated veſſels, fo contrived as to collect what ex- 
hales from them. By this means the principles are 
gradually ſeparated from each other; the moſt volatile 
riſe firſt, and the reſt follow in order, as they come to 
be acted on by the proper degree of heat: and this is 
called diſtillation. 

But it being obſerved that fire, applied to tlie decom- 
poſition of bodies, moſt commonly alters their ſecond- 
ary principles very ſenſibly, by combining them in a 
different manner with each other, or even partly de- 
compoſing them, and reducing them to their primitive 
principles; other means have been uſed to ſeparate 
thoſe principles without the help of fire. 

With this view the mixts to be decompoſited are 
forcibly compreſſed, in order to ſqueeze out of them 
all ſuch parts of their ſubſtance as they will by this 
means part with; or elſe thoſemixts are for a long time 
triturated, either along with water which carries off all 
their ſaline and ſaponaceous contents, or with ſolvents, 
ſuch as ardent ſpirits, capable of taking up every thing 
in them that is of an oily or reſinous nature. 

AN ALVSIS of Animal Subſtance—Succulent animal 
ſubſtances, ſuch as new-killed fleſh, yield by expreſſion 
a juice or liquid, which is no other than the phlegm, 
replete with all the principles of the animal body, ex- 
cept the earth, of which it contains but little. The 
hard or dry parts, ſuch as the horns, bones, &c. yield 
a ſimilar juice, by boiling them in water. Theſe juices 
become thick, like a glue or jelly, when their watery 
parts are evaporated ; and in this ſtate they are true ex- 
tracts of animal matters. Theſe juices afford no cryſtals 
of eſſential ſalt, like thoſe obtained from vegetables, and 
ſhew no ſign either of an acid or an alcali. 

Great part of the oil which 1s in the fleſh of animals 
may be eaſily ſeparated without the help of fire; for it 
lies in a manner by itſelf : it is commonly in a concrete 
form, and is called fat. This oil ſomewhat reſembles 
the fat oils of vegetables; for like them that is mild, 
unctuous, indiſſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and is ſubtiliz- 
ed and attenuated by the action of the fire. But there 
is not in animals, as in vegetables, any light eſſential 
oil, which riſes with the heat of boiling water; ſo that, 
properly ſpeaking, animals contain but one ſort of 
oil. 

Few animal ſubſtances yield a perceptible acid. Ants 
and bees are almoſt the only ones from which any can 
be obtained, and, indeed, the quantity which they 
yield is very ſmall, as the acid itſelf is extremely weak. 

The reaſon is, that as animals do not draw their nou- 


riſhment immediately from the earth, but feed wholly 


either on vegetables or on the fleſh of en animals, 
the mineral acids, which have already undergone a great 


change by the union contracted between them and the 


oily matters of the vegetable kingdom, enter into a 
cloſer union and combination with theſe oily parts, 
while they are paſſing through the organs and 3 
of animals, whereby their properties are deſtroyed, or 
at leaſt ſo impaired that they are no longer ſenſible. 
Animal matters yield in diſtillati»n, firſt a phlegm, 
and then, on increaſing the fire, a pretty clear oil, which 
gradually becomes thicker, blacker, more fetid, and 
empyrumatick. It is accompanied with a great deal of 
volatile alcali; and, if the fire be raiſed and kept up till 


nothing more comes over, there will remain in the 


ANALYS1s is divided, with regard to its object, heat veſſel a coal like that of vegetables, except that 


Vor. I. No. 6 


when it is reduced to aſhes, no fixed alcali, or at leaſt 
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very little, can be obtained from them, as from the 
aſhes of vegetables. This ariſes, from hence, that, 
as we {aid before, the ſaline principles in animals being 
more intimately united with the oil than it is in plants, 
and being conſequently more attenuated and ſubtilized, 
is too volatile to enter into the combination of a fixed 
alcali; on the contrary, it is more diſpoſed to join in 
forming a volatile alcali, which on this occaſion does- 
not riſe till after the oil, and therefore mult certainly 
be the production of the fire. It muſt be obſerved, 


that all we have hitherto ſaid concerning the analyſis of 
animal bodies muſt be underſtood of fuch only as have 


not undergone any ſort of fermentation. | 
ANnALYs1s / Mineral Subſtances. —W ith regard to 
the analyzation of mineral ſubſtances, the following 


experiment will be ſufficient : take two ounces of native 
cinnabar reduced to fine powder, and mix it with fix 


ounces of quick-lime; put the whole into an earthen 
retort, diſtil it into a baſon of water, and a confiderable 
quantity of running mercury will be found at the bot- 
tom thereof. The matter remaining behind in the 
retort being boiled in a lixivium of pot-aſh, and the 
ſolution precipitated with alum, a fine kind of brim- 
ſtone, called lac ſulphuris, will be procured ; which 
will ſublime into true flours of brimſtone, that may be. 
melted, and run into a roll. This brimſtone being 
burnt, in the common method, under a glaſs bell, 
reſolves into an acid liquor, leaving an inflammable, 
ſcurfy, terreſtrial matter behind; which, being treated 
as an ore, ſometimes affords a ſmall portion of metal, 
either iron or copper. From this inſtructive experi- 
ment, if fully explained, we might derive conſiderable 
diſcoveries. It ſhews that a true running mercury 


may he concealed in metallick ores, or ſtony earths ; | 


for native cinnabar is but an ore of mercury, conſiſt- 
ing, as we fee, of two different matters, ſulphur and 
quick-ſilver; which are ſeparable by diſtillation with 


quick lime, or iron filings, and ſometimes by long | | 
and ſhould be gathered and eaten as ſoon as ripe, which 


boiling in a ſtrong alcaline lixivium. 

We may further obſerve from the foregoing experi- 
ment, that, as common brimſtone reſolves itſelf into 
an acid liquor and an earthy matter, we find that certain 
mineral or metallick ſubſtance will, by a proper analyſis, 
afford the four chymical principles, viz. running mer- 
cury, ſulphur, falt, and earth. But it is not ſuppoſed 
to hold univerſally, that all mineral ſubſtances ſhould 
afiord a running murcury upon their analyſis, but only 
{uch of them as are properly metallick. 

90 far'as the analyſis of metals has been carried, it 
ſhould ſeem that all metals contain a running mercury, 


fixed in them, as water is fixed in dry animal or vege- | 


table ſubſtance; and joined with a ſulphur, or an in- 
flammable part, and an earth; with a little ſalt in ſome 
of them. The foſſil falts reſolve into a large quantity 
ot acid, which 1s always united-with ſome ſulphur, and 
a {mall proportion of earth. Moſt ſtones reſolve into 
a large proportion of earth, and a ſmall quantity of 
aqueous and ſulphureous vapour. And earths reſolve 
into a mere terreſtrial ſubſtance, a little aqueous acid, 
and a ſmall proportion of ſulphur. | 
Upoß the whole therefore we may conclude, that the 
five principles, water, earth, ſalt, ſulphur or oil, and 
perhaps mercury, are the true chymical principles of 
vegetable, animal, and mineral ſubſtances. We have 
not here taken notice of air as a chymical principle, 
notwithſtanding it is found in all bodies, becauſe there 
is no known method of fixing it, fo as to render it 
tangible and corporeal. 
ANALYST, a perſon acquainted with the analyti- 
cal method of reſolving problems. 
ANALYTICKS, among mathematicians, the doct- 
rine of analyſis or algebra. 
ANAMESTIC RS, among phyſicians, are the ſigns 
by which the preſent ſtate of the body is diſcovered. 


ANAMORPHOSIS, in perſpective painting, im- 


plies a monſtrous projection, or repreſentation of an 
image on a plane, or curve ſurface, which viewed at a 


Proper diſtance, will appear regular and in a due pro- 
limbs. 


portion. 
To delincate an anamorphoſis upon a plane. 


Draw the ſquare AB, (plate I. . 11.) of a bignels at 


ANA 


| pleaſure; and ſabdivide it into 1number of little ſquares 


In this ſquare, called the craticular prototype, let the 


image to be repreſented deformed, be drawn; then draw 


the line ab (fig. 12.) equal to AB, and divide it mtothe 

ſame number of equal parts 1, 2, E, 3, 4, 6, as the 
ſide of the prototype AB; erect the perpendicular E V 
in the middle of ab, ſo much the longer as the defor- 
mity of the image is to be greater. Draw VS perpen- 
dicular to EV; ſo much the ſhorter as you would have 
the image appear more deformed; From each point of 
diviſion draw ſtrait lines to V, and join the points b and 
8, by the right line 4 S. Through the points de Fg, 
draw right lines parallel to ab, then will 4c be the 
ſpace in which the monſtrous projection is to be deli- 
neated: this ſpace is called the craticular ectype. Laſtly, 
in every areola, or ſmall trapezium, of the ſpace abc d, 
draw what appears delineated in the correſpondent areola 
of the ſquare AB; and thus you will obtain a deformed 
image, which will appear in juſt proportion to an eye 
diſtant from it the length EV, and raiſed above its 


height VS. 


An image may be deformed mechanically, if you place 
it, having little holes made here and there in it with a 
needle, againſt a candle, and obſerve where the rays 
going through theſe holes, fall on a plane or curve ſur- 
face; for they will give the correſponding points of the' 
image to be deformed. e 

ANANAS, in botany, the name of a diſtinct ge- 
nus of plants, called in Engliſh the pine- apple, the 


flower of which conſiſts of only one infundibuliform 


petal, divided into three ſeagments at the edge; and its 
fruit is of a turbinated form, containing a number of 
kidney- like ſeeds. 

The ananas belongs to the hexandr1a-monogynia claſs 
of Linnæus, who gives it the name of bromelia. See 
BROMELIA. | 1 

No fruit comes up to it, either for its delicious flavour 
or beautiful colour. It is propagated with us in ſtoves, 


is known by its ſtrong and agrecable ſmell, as well as 
ſoftneſs. 1 | 

The juice of the ananas makes an excellent wine, 
very proper to be given in a nauſea, and to provoke 
urine : Lemery adds, that on the ſpot where it grows, 
they make a confection of it, which is brought here 
whole, and is good to reſtore a weak conſtitution. 

ANANCITIS, in antiquity, a' kind of figured 
ſtone, otherwiſe called ſynochites, celebrated for its 
magical virtue, in raiſing the ſhadows of the internal 
ods. 


ANANTHOCYCLUS, in botany, a name uſed 


by Vaillant for the colutea of other authors. 


ANAPZEST, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſting of 
one long ſyllable following two ſhort ones: ſuch is 
the word ſcopulos. It is the reverſe of the dactyl. 

ANAPZSTICK Nerſes, thoſe which principally 
conſiſt of anapæſts. 
_ ANAPHORA, in rhetorick, the repetition of the 
ſame word or words that concluded one ſentence, af 
the beginning of the next. It is derived from avapzow, 


to transfer. 


ANAPHORA, among the ancient phy ſicians, implies 
the throwing off the purulent matter by the mouth. 

ANAPLASIS, among the old ſurgeons, ſignifies 
the replacing a fractured bone in its original ſituation. 

ANAPLEROSIS, in ſurgery, implies the reſtoring 
deficiencies. | 3 
ANAPLEROTI CES, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines 
as promote the growth of fleſh in wounds or ulcers, 
and generally called incarnatives. 

ANARCHY, ſuch a confuſion in a ſtate or king- 
dom, that no ſupreme authority is lodged either in the 
prince or other rulers, and conſequently the people hve 
at large, without any ſubordination or regard to law. 

ANARRHOPIA, among phyſicians, a tendency of 
the humours towards the ſuperior parts. 

ANART HRA, a claſs of naked inſets diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all others being deſtitute. both of wings and 
All worms and leeches belong to this claſs. TEES 
ANASARCA, in medicine, a ſpecies of dropſy, 
| LES wherein 
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herein the ſkin appears. puffed up and fivelled, and 
yields to the impreſſion of the fingers like dough. See 
__— 7 RO 

_ ANASTATICA, the roſe of Jerico, a genus of te- 
tradynamious plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
tour roundiſh petals, diſpoſed in. the form of a croſs. 
The fruit is a ſhort bilocular pod, containing in each 
pod a ſingle roundiſh feed. | 

* ANASTOMASIS, or AnasToMos1s, in ana- 


tomy, the opening of the. mouths of veſſels, in order 
to diſcharge their contained fluids. | 
ANASTOMASLS, alſo implies the communication 
of two veſlels at their extremities ; as an artery with a 
vein, &c. generally called inoſculation. EY: 

' ANASTOMATICKS, in pharmacy, medicines 
which have the power of opening the mouths of veſ- 
ſels, and promoting the circulation of the blood. 

ANASTROPHE, in rhetorick and grammar, de- 
notes the inverſion of the natural order of words. 
ANATHEMA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, im- 
ports whatever is ſet apart, ſeparated, or devoted ; but 
is moſt generally uſed to expreſs the cutting off a perſon 
from the privileges of the ſociety, and communion 
with the faithful. Ts . | 
The anathema differs from excommunication in the 
circumſtance of being attended with curſes and execra- 
tions. It was practiſed in the primitive church againſt 
offenders; and the form of that pronounced by Syne- 
cius againſt one Andronicus, is. as follows: Let no 
« church of God be open to Andronicus, but let every 
ſanctuary be ſhut againſt him. I admoniſh both pri- 
vate men and magiſtrates, neither to receive him un- 
der their roof, nor to their table, and prieſts more 
e eſpecially, that they neither converſe with him living, 
«© nor attend his funeral when dead.” | 
Several councils alſo have pronounced anathemas 
againſt ſuch as they thought corrupted the purity of the 
faith, and their deciſions have been conceived in the 
following manner; Si quis dixerit, &c. anathema ſit. 

There are two kinds of anathemas, the one judici- 
ary, and the other abjuratory. The former can only 
be denounced by a council, a pope, or a biſhop; the 
latter makes a part of the ceremony of abjuration, the 
convert being obliged toanathemize the hereſy he abjures. 

ANATHEMA, in heathen antiquity, was an offering 
or preſent made to ſome deity, ſo called from its being 
hung up in the temple. 8 

Whenever a perſon left off his employment, it was 
uſual to dedicate the tools to the patron deity of ſuch a 
trade. Perſons too who had eſcaped ſome imminent 
danger, as ſhipwreck and the like, or had met with any 
other remarkable inſtance of good fortune, ſeldom failed 
to teſtify their gratitude by ſome preſent of this kind. 

ANATOCTSM, in antiquity, an uſurous intereſt 
paid for the loan of money. The moderns call. it 
compound intereſt, and ariſes from the intereſt being 
left in the borrower's hands, and every year added to 
the principal, whereby a new prineipal is conſtantly 
acquired, and the intereſt continually increaſes with 
ſuch augmentation. | 
: ANATOMICAL, ſomething belonging to ana- 
omy. | | 
ANATOMY, the art of diſſecting the ſolid parts 
of an animal body, in order to diſcover its ſtructute and 
the various uſes of its component parts. | 

It is not very certain at what period anatomy began 
to be cultivated as a ſcience ; but it is believed, that a 
general knowledge of the ſtructure of the parts prevail- 


ed in very early ages. of the world. N evertheleſs the 


ancients did not make any remarkable progreſs in ana- 
tomy; and this art was neglected when the rays of 
learning began to ſpread their influence over Europe, 
till Dr. Harvey publiſhed his diſcovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood in 1628, from which time anatomy 
made a ſurpriſing progreſs; and a multitude of writers 
on that ſcience appeared: and it would have been for- 
banane for anatomy, and ſtudents in this ſcience, if 
authors could have been ſatisfied with publiſhing their 
own diſcoveries, and animadverting on the errors of 
others; but, inſtead. of this, many have thought that 


ANA 


chair, have entitled them to write an entire ſyſtem ; 


and by that means rendered it neceſſary to ſcarch large 
volumes for diſcoveries, which a few pages were ſuffi- 
cient to cantain. . Clopton'Havers, an Engliſh phyfi- 
cian, wrote admirably on the bones, and made. ſome 
conſiderable diſcoveries with reſpect to the perioſteum 
and the marrow.- He diſcovered in every joint parti- 
cular glands, out of which iſſued a mucilaginous fub- 
ſtance, whoſe nature he examined by feveral experi- 
ments ; which, with the marrow ſupplied by the bones, 
conſtantly oil the joints, that both they and the muicles 
might anſwer thoſe ends of motion for which nature 
deſigned them. This was a very uſeful diſcovery ; 
ſince it has rendered abundance of things, before ob- 
ſcure in that part of anatomy, plain and eaſy to be 
underſtood. „ 1 R : ö 

Dr. Willis, another Engliſh phyſician, was an ex- 
cellent anatomiſt, particularly in what relates to the 
brain, nerves, ſtomach, and inteſtines. Picolhomi- 
nus had, before him, obſerved that the brain, properly 
ſo called, and the cerebellum, conſiſt of two diſtinct 
ſubſtances, an outer aſh-coloured ſubſtance, through 
which the blood-veſtels which lie under the pia mater 
in innumerable foldings and windings are diſſeminated ; 
and an inner, every where united to it, of a nervous 
nature, that joins this ſubſtance to the medulla ob- 
longata, which is the original of all the pairs of nerves 
that iſſue from the brain, and of the ſpinal marrow, 
that lies under the brain and cerebellum. Dr. Willis 
greatly improved theſe diſcoveries ; he was ſo exact, 
that he traced this medullary ſubſtance through all its 
inſertions ; examined the progreſs of all the nerves to 
every part of the body. Hence he not only demon- 
ſtrably proved the brain to be the fountain of ſenſe and 
motion; but alſo, by the courſe of the nerves, the 
manner how every part of the body conſpires with 
others to procure any particular motion, was clearly 
expamned: = „„ 

Pequet diſcovered the receptacle of the chyle, and 
ſhewed, beyond contradiction, that the lacteal veſſels 
convey the chyle to this receptacle, and proved that it 
is thence carried by particular veſſels through the tho- 
rax, into the leſt ſubclavian vein, and ſo directly to tlie 
heart. . v5.3 | 

Alphonſus Borellus gave a mechanical account of 
the motion of animals, drawn from the ſtructure of 
the parts. As he had the advantage of Dr. Lower's 
diſcoveries, with refpe& to the order of the muſcular. 
fibres of the heart, he was enabled to give a ſolution of 
all the appearances of the motions of the heart, and of 
the blood in the arteries, upon mathematical and me- 
chanical principles. Marcellus Malpighius was de- 
ſervedly celebrated for his great 1kilt and fingular ana- 
tomical reſearches. His induſtry was not confined to 
the more perfect animals, but was extended to inſects. 
and even to vegetables, to the great improvement of 
natural knowledge arid his own honour. He diſcover- 
ed, by means of his own microſcopes, the texture of 
the brain, tongue, lungs, liver, and fpleen ; the mecha- 
niſm of the reins was wholly unknown till Malpighius 
found it put; and by that means effectually confuted 
ſeveral notions, before entertained, of ſome ſecondary 
uſes of theſe parts, by proving that every part of the 
kidneys is immediately and wholly ſubſervient to that 
ſingle operation of freeing the blood from its ſuperflu- 
ous ſerum and falfs. He alſo made ſome new and cu- 
rious obſervations on the lymphatick veſſels and glands. 

Frederick Ruyſch greatly contributed to the improve- 
ment of anatomy. This gentleman, from his infancy, 
devoted himſelf to phyſick, and began his firſt re- 
ſearches with the materia medica. The virtue of 
plants, the ſtructures of animals, the qualities of mi- 
neral bodies, chymical operations, and anatomical diſ- 
ſections, were the objects that firſt ſtruck his fancy, 
and called for his improving hand. He was none of 
thoſe ſuperficial inquirers, who, either through preju- 
dice or indolence, reſt ſatisfied before they have attaing4 
the truth: for he had ftripped his mind of all thoſe 
unreaſonable attachments which are inconſiſtent with 
the temper-of a philoſopher ; and acquired ſuch an in- 


| 


a diſc 7 if; 
over) , lometimes titling enough, or a profeſſor's 


defatigable turn, that the hardeſt labours in the =” 
| 2: | uit 


ANC 


ſuit of truth became his higheſt pleaſures and his ol 
recreations. 

Swammerdam, having diſcovered a meth6d of in- 
jecting the veſſels with a certain matter, communi- 
cated his diſcovery to Ruyſch, who greatly improved 
it; and diſcovered a multitude of things before un- 
known, 

Leuwenhoek obliged the world with a great number 
of diſcoveries relative to anatomy, by means of his 
microſcopes; particularly the anaſtomaſes of the ar- 
teries and veins. Several other ingenious anatomiſts 
followed him, and carried the ſcience to a great degree 


too nearly 


1 


iculat, and i 18 thereby apt to jirk the 


anchor from the e, in the ſecond, the anchor is 
liable to hook the broken ends of rocks, and tear away 
the flukes, and the cable is ever in danger of being cut 
through by their edges; and in the third, the ſhip's 
bottom is 0 to ſtrike in a high ſea, or at low water. 
An anchor is ſaid to come home when the violence of 
the wind or tide, acting upon the ſhip, makes her tear 
it up from the bed into which it had funk, and drag 1 it 
along the ground. An anchor is ſaid to be foul when 
it either hooks ſome other anchor, wreck, or cable, 
under water; or when, by the wind abating ſuddenly 
ſhe ſlackens her ſtrain and ſweeps round her anchor, 


of perfection. 

Comparative ANATOMY, that which 1s een in 
examining the bodies of brutes. 

AnaToOMY is uſed by ſome writers to denote the 
ſubject anatomized. See the article SKELETON. 
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taking a hitch or turn round one of the flukes with the 
ſlack cable, which muſt of neceſſity drag it out of the 
ground when the cable becomes tight: the anchor is 
then likewiſe faid to come home. 
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ANATOMY of Plants. See the article PLANT. 

ANATRON, or NATRON. See the article NA- 
TRON. 

ANAXIMANDRIANS, in the hiſtory of philo- 
ſophy, the followers of Anaximander; the moſt ancient 
of the philoſophical atheiſts, who admitted of no other 
ſubſtance in nature but matter, 

ANBURY, or AMBURY, among farriers, a kind 
of ſpongy wort or wen full of blood, growing upon 
any part of a horſe. 

ANCESTORS, thoſe from whom a perſon 1s de- | 
ſcended in a ſtraight line. 

ANCESTREL, in law, ſomething that relates to, 
or has been done by one's anceſtors. 

ANCHILOPS, 1n medicine, a ſmall tumour in the 
great angle of the eye, frequently degenerating into an 
abſceſs, or fiſtula lacrymalis. 

ANCHOR, amongſt ſeamen, a ſtrong, heavy in- 
ſtrument of iron, ſunk from a ſhip to moor or retain 
her in a road, bay, or harbour. 

An anchor is artfully calculated by the conſtruction 
of its parts, both to fink into the ground when it 
reaches the bottom, and to bear a very great ſtrain be- 
fore it can be drawn from thence by the weight of the 
ſhip; and, indeed, very ſeldom loſes its hold, but in 
bad ground, (ſee the next article) ſo that the cable, or 
rope, faſtened to it generally breaks before the anchor 
gives way. It is compoſed of a ſhank or ſhaft, two 
arms, two flukes, a ſtock, and a ring. 

That the form of ſo very uſeful an inſtrument may 
be more clearly underſtood ; let us ſuppoſe a round, 
maſſy beam of iron, ſtanding upright; at the lower 
end of which are two arms pointing north and ſouth, 
nearly of the ſame thickneſs with the ſhank, but ta- 
pering a little near the points, which are elevated above 
the horizontal plane about thirty degrees, or inclined 
to the ſhaft at an angle of fixty degrees. On the upper 
part of each arm is a fluke, 1. e. a ſtrong thick plate of 
iron, in form of an iſoſceles triangle, the baſe of 
which reaches into the muddle of the arm. At the up- 
per end of the ſhaft is fixed the ſtock, which is a long, 
ſquare beam of oak, in two parts, bolted together, the 
cnds of which point eaſt and weſt. Cloſe above the| 
ſtock is the ring to which the cable is bent or faſtened ; 
the ring is curiouſly covered with a number of pieces 
of rope, equal in length to its circumference, which 
are firmly faſtened round it to preſerve the cable from 
being fretted or chafed by the iron. 

Every ſhip has or ought to have three ical an- 
chors, with a cable to each, viz. the ſheet, the beſt- 
bower, and {mall bower ; there are, belides, {ſmaller | 
anchors for tranſporting or removing a ſhip from place 
to place in a harbour or river, where there may not be 
room or wind for ſailing; ſuch as the ſtream anchor, 
the kedge and grapling, which laſt is however generally 
uſed for the boars. 

To illuſtrate the foregoing deſcription, we have ad- 
ded a perſpective view of an anchor (plate I. fig. 13.) 
where à is the ring to which the cable is faſtened, 4c 
tire beam or ſhank, 4e the arm, or that which runs 
into the ground, e f the fluke or palm, and gh the 
ſtock. 

ANCHOR-GROUND is ſuch as is activi too deep, | 
rocky, nor too ſhallow, as, in the firſt, the cable bears 


ANCHOR, in architecture, a ſort of carving reſem- 
bling an anchor. It is commonly placed as part of the 
enrichments of the boultins of Tuſcan, Doric, and 
lonic capitals, and alfo of the boultins of the Doric, 
Tonic, and Corinthian cornices ; anchors and eggs be- 
thg carved alternately through the whole building. 

ANCHOR, in heraldry, is uſed as an emblem of 
hope. 

ANCHORAGE, i in law, implies a duty taken of 
ſhips for the uſe of the port or harbour where they 
come to an anchor. 
| ANCHOVY, in ichthyology and commerce, a 
ſpecies of clupea, with the upper jaw longeft. The 
anchovy is ſo like the common ſprat, another ſpecies 
of clupea, that it is no wonder this fiſh is often pickled 
and ſold under its name. 
| ANCHUSA, Allanet, in botany, a ſpecies of bu- 
gloſs, with a rough hairy perennial plant, and un- 
branched procumbent ſtalks, differing chiefly from the 
common bugloſſes in the red colour of its roots. It 
grows wild about Montpellier and the eaſtern coun- 
tries, and is cultivated in ſome of our gardens ; but 
the roots produced in this climate are paler coloured 
than thoſe we receive from abroad. 

The roots of anchuſa, when in perfection, are 
externally of a deep purpliſh red colour. The red 
ache part, ſeparated from the whitiſh woody pith, 

arts a fine deep red colour to oils, wax, and all 

e ee ſubſtances, and to rectified ſpirit of wine. 
To water it gives only a dull browniſh hue. The ſpi- 
rituous tincture, on being inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence 
of an extract, changes its fine red to a dark brown. 
Alkanet root has little or no ſmell, and ſcarcely any 
taſte ; it is now uſed as a medicine; but its chief uſe is 
in colouring oils, plaiſters, lip-ſalves, &c. which re- 
ceive a fine deep red from one fortieth of their weight 
of the rot. 

 ANCHYLAS. See AncHILOPS. 

ANCIENT, or AxTIENT, ſomething old, or 
that exiſted in former ages. 

ANCON, awmwy, in anatomy, the gibbous emi- 
nence, or flexars of the cubit, the middle of the emi- - 
nence on which we lean, being the greateſt of the two 
| apophyſes of the ulna, and the ſame with the ole- 
Crangnh... 

ANCON.ZAUS, in anatomy, the ſixth muſcle of 
the elbow. See MusCL x. 

_ ANCONES, in architecture, the corners, or coins 
of walls, croſs- beams, or rafter s. 

ANCONY, in minerology, denotes a bloom of 
iron faſhioned into a flat bar, about three feet long, 
with a ſquare rough knot at each end. 

ANCREE, or AXKERD, in heraldry. Acroſs 
incree Or anchored, is a form of croſs, ſo called, becauſe 
the four extremities of which reſemble the flukes of 
an anchor. 

| *ANCYLE, or Avcrbosis, in n a diſtor- 
tion, or fixation of the joints cauſed by a ſettlement of 
the humours, or a diſtention of the nerves ; and there- 
fore remedics of a mollitying and relaxing nature are 
required. 

ANCYLE, in antiquity, a kind of ſhield which fel 
as was pretended from heaven, in the reign of Numa 
gs won At which time, likewiſe, a voice Was 
| I heard, 


- 


that Rome ſhould be miſtreſs of the 
world as long as ſhe ſhould preſerve this holy buckler. 
It was therefore kept, With great care, in the temple 
of Mars, under the direction of twelve prieſts, and 
leaſt any ſhould attempt to ſteal it, eleven others were 
made ſo like as not to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſacred 
one. Theſe ancylia were carried in proceſſion every 
year round the city of Rome. f 
" ANCYLOGLOSSUM, among phyſicians, denotes 
2 contraction of the ligaments of the tongue, hinder - 


ing ſpeech. 


ANCY LOMELE, a ſurgeon's crooked probe. 
 ANCYLOSIS,. in ſurgery. See ANCYLE- 5 
ANCYROIDES, among anatomiſts. See Cog A- 


; heard, declaring 


COIDES, | | | 15857 
ANDANTI, in muſick, fignifies, eſpecially in 
thorough- baſſes, that the notes are to be played diſ- 
tinctly. | 


St. "ANDREW, or the Thifle, a military order of 
knighthood in Scotland. — 3 Sc . 
The occaſion of inſtituting this order of the Thiſtle 


in Scotland is variouſly related by different authors. 


John Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, reports, that the night] 


before the battle betwixt Athelſtane king of England, 
or rather of Northumberland, and Hungus king of the 
Ppicts, a bright croſs, in the faſhion of that whereon 
St. Andrew ſuffered martyrdom, appeared in the air to 
Hungus; who, having gained the victory, bore the 
figure of that croſs at all times after in his enſigns and 
banners, from which time all ſucceeding kings of 
Scotland have religioufly obſerved the ſame bearing. 
Others alert, that this extraordinary appearance 
was not to Hungus, but to the Scots, whom Achaius 
king of Scotland, ſent to his aſſiſtance. I lis victory 
is ſaid to be obtained in the year 819 (though, ac- 
cording to Buchanan, Achaius died nine years before) 
and that Hungus and Achaius went bare-tqoted in ſo- 
lemn proceſſion to the kark of St. Andrew, to return 


* 


thanks to God and his apoſtle, promiſing that they | 66 


and their poſterity would ever uſe in their enſigns the 
croſs of St. Andrew ; which cuſtom prevailed among 
the Picts, and continues among the Scots to this day: 
and that both theſe kings inſtituted an order, which | 
they named the order of St. Andrew, | 

Others, who allow that Achaius inſtituted this ord 
give the following account of its origin: 


der, 
Achaius 
having made that famous league, offenſive and defen- 
five, with Charlemagne, againſt all other princes, 
found himſelf thereby ſo ſtrong, that he took for his 
device the Thi/{le and the Rue, which he compoſed 
into a collar of his order, and for his motto, Pour ma 
defence; intimating thereby, that he feared not the 
powers of foreign princes, ſeeing he leaned on the ſuc- 
cour and alliance of the French.—And though from 
hence may be inferred, that theſe two plants, the 
Thiſtle and the Rue were the united ſymbols of one 
order of knighthood ; yet Menenius divides them into 


two, making one whoſe chief badge was the Thiſtle, | 


whence the knights were ſo called, and the motto, 
Nemo me impune laceſſit ; another vulgarly called Sertum 
rut, or the garland of rue; che collar of which was 
compoſed of two branches or ſprigs thereof, or elſe of 
ſeveral of its leaves; however, at both theſe collars 
hung one and the ſame. jewel, to wit, the figure of 
St. Andrew, bearing before him the croſs of his mar- 
tyrdom. CCC 
But though the Thiſtle has been acknowledged for 
the badge and ſymbol of the kingdom of nnd 
even from the reign of Achaius, as the roſe was of 
England, the lilly of France; the pomegranate of 
Spain, &c. yet there are ſome who refer the order of 
the Thiſtle to later times, in the reign.of Charles VII. 
- France, when the league of Amity was. renewed 
Fer chroy that Kingdom and Scotland, by which the 
2IMer recelved great ſuccour from the latter, in a 
ume of extraordinary diftrefs. Others place the foun- 
dation {till later, even'as low as the yehr IS 
The chief and principal .cofgn of this order is 2 
Sold collar, compoſed of thiſtles, interlinked with 
nete of gold, having pendantthatourto che image 
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allo a certain quantity of wine, which is the load an 
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985 the Great of 
hic 


h 1s; a golden medal, on one fide whereof is re- 
preſented St. Andrew's. croſs, and on the other arg 


theſe words; Czar Pierre monarque, de toute la Riiffie. 
This medal, being, faltened to a blue ribbon, is 
ſuſpended from the right ſhoulder. g | 
S:. ANDREW'S-DAY,. 2 feſtival. of the chriſtian 
church, celebrated on the, zoth of Noyember, in ho- 
nour of the apoſtle St. Andrew. E 
ANDRIA, in Grecian antiquity, publick 


entertain- 


ments firſt; inſtituted: by Minos of Crete, and, after 
his example, appointed by Lycurgus at = wig af 
which a whole city, or a tribe aſſiſted. They were 


managed with the utmoſt frugality, and perſons of al} 
ages were admitted, the younger ſort being obliged by 
the law-giver, tq repair thither as to ſchools of tem- 
perance and ſobriety. 7 7 

ANDROGYNOUS, in 2 
given to animals, which haye 
male ſex in the ſame individual. 
ANDROIDES, in mechanicks, a human figure, 
performs ſeveral of the 


* 


oology, an appellation 
boch the male and fe; 


. 


which by means of ſprings 
external functions of a man. | ö 

ANDROLEPSV, in Grecian antiquity, an action 
allowed by the Athenians, againſt dach as protected 
perſons guilty of murder. T he relations of the de- 
ceaſed were empowered to ſeize three men in the city 
or houſe, whither the malefactor had fled, till he were 
either ſurrendered, or ſatisfaction made ſome other 


way for the murder. . 13 
ANDROME DA, in aſtronomy, the name of 2 


conftellation. of the northern hemiſphere, repreſenting 


a woman chained to a rack. The number of ſtars in 
this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's catalogue are 23; in 
Tycho's 22; in Bayer's 27; and in Mr. Flamſtead's 


AxpROM RDA, in botany, is a name given by 
Linnæus to the chamærhododendros of J ournefort. 

ANDROSACE, in botany, a diſtin&t genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of one ſaucer- like 
petal, very wide at the mouth, and divided into five 
ſegments; and its fruit is a globoſe, unilocular cap- 
ſale, containing a number of {mall oyal or roundiſh 
ſeeds, affi xed to a placenta. 26 

ANDROSAMUM, Tours Ax, in botany, con- 
ſtitutes a diſtin genus of plants, according to Tour- 
nefort, but is comprehended by, Linnzus among the 
hyperoums.. i 
 ANDROTOMY, or AxnpaaoToMy, the diſ- 
ſection of a human body, in contradiſtinction to 
zootomy, ox the diſſection of brutes. 

ANECDOTE, in matters of literature, ſome fad 
relating to hiſtory, not formerly publiſhed to the 
world, or generally known. 

The word is Greek, avzx%or@-, and compounded of 
æ, priv. and exdorQr, publiſhed. | | 


 ANEE, in commerce, a meaſure for grain, uſed 
in ſome provinces of France. At Lyons, it ſignifies 


aſs can carry at once; which load is 
Engliſh quarts wine meaſure. 


fixed at eighty 


ANEMUS, among chymiſts, implies a wind -fur- 
nace uſed for fluxing metals, and other operations 
where a very ſtrong fire 1s neceſſar y. | 

ANEMOMETER, in mechanicks, implics a ma- 
chine for meaſuring the force or velocity of the wind. 

The word is formed from the Greek, any®:, the 
wind, and perpew, to meaſure. : 

Various machines of this kind have been invented at 
different times, and by different authors. The fol- 
lowing has been often experienced, and found to an- 


ſwer the intention. ins 
An open frame of wood ABCDEFGHI, (ſee plate 
the ſhaft or arbor I. In 


the two croſs pieces HK, IL. M, is moved a horizontal 
axis QM, by means of the four ſails ab, cm, OF, gh, 
thig 
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Yor. L No. 6. 
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xpoled do the wand in a proper manner. Upon 
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Axis is fixed a cone of wood MN O; upon which, as 
e ſails move round, a weight R, or 8, is raiſed by a 
ring round its ſuperficies, proceeding from the ſmaller 


to the larger end NO. Upon this larger end or baſe 
of the cone, is fixed a rocket-wheel #, in whoſe teeth 
the click X falls, to prevent any retrogade motion 
from the depending weight. | | 

The ſtructure of this machine ſufhciently ſhews that 
it may be accommodated to eſtimate the variable force 
of the wind ; becauſe the force of the weight will con- 
tinually increaſe, as the ſtring advances on the conical 
ſurface, by acting at a greater diftance from the axis of 
its motion : conſequently, if ſuch a weight be added 
on the ſmaller part M, as will juſt keep the machine 
in equilibrio in the weakeſt wind, the weight to be 
raifed as the wind becomes ſtronger, will be increaſed 
in proportion; and the diameter of the cone NO may 
be ſo large, in compariſon to that of the ſmaller end 
at M, that the ſtrongeſt wind ſhall but juſt raiſe the 
weight at the greater end. | 

If, for example, the diameter of the axis be to that 
of the baſe of the cone N Q, as 1 to 28; then, if S 
be a weight of one pound at M on the axis, 1t will be 
equivalent to 28 pounds when raiſed to the greater end: 
if therefore, when the wind is weakeſt, it ſupports one 
pound on. the axis, it muft be 28 times as ſtrong to 
raiſe the weight to the baſe of the cone. If therefore a 
line or ſcale of 28 equal parts be drawn on the fide of 
the cone, the ſtrength of the wind will be indicated 
by that number on which the ſtring reſts. 

ANEMONIE, the wind-flower, in botany, a ge- 
nus of polyandrious plants: the flower conſiſts of two 
or three orders of petals, which are oblong, and diſ- 
poſed in three ſeries over each other; the filaments are 
capillary and numerous, topped with double upright 
antheræ; the germina are many, and collected in the 
head of the flower, each crowned with an obtuſe 
ſtigma. It is deſtitute both of calix and pericarpram, 
but the receptacle is globoſe or oblong, attenuated and 
punctuated, and produces numerous and acuminated 
leeds, incloſed with a down, having the {ſtyles affixed 
to them. There are two forts of ſpecies in this genus, 
the cultivated and the wild. Thoſe that are raiſed in 
cardens, produce a fine variety of beautiful flowers, 
which bloſſom in April: the root is tuberous and irre- 
gular, of a darkifh brown on the outſide, whitiſh 
within, and hung with many thick fibres, dividing it- 
ſelf in time into numerous heads. The leaves, ſup- 
ported by footſtalks, ariſe from the root, and are di- 
vided into a number of ſegments, and theſe are again 
{ubdivided into others: the flower ſtalk is round, and 
tolerably upright; it is not divided or branched, and 
is bare of leaves, except at one place is fituated a fo- 


liaccous involucrum, which 1s divided at the leaf, and 


on the ſummit of the {talk is placed the fingle flower. 
Theſe flowers have of late years been cultivated, with 
care, and as they are very beautiful, deſerve a place in 
every curious garden. 

ANEMOSCOPE, according to Vitruvius's deſcrip- 
tion, a machine ſhewing from what point of the com- 
paſs the wind blows. Such 1s that in one of the turrets 
of the Queen's palace in London. 

This is done by means of an index moving about 
an upright circular plate, the index being turned by 
an horizontal axis, and. the axis by an upright ſtaff, 
at the top of which is the vane moved about by 
the wind. 

ANEMOSCOPE, denotes alſo an inſtrument invented 


to foretel the changes of the wind. Otto Guerick gave 


this name to a machine he invented, conſiſting of a 
little wooden man, which by riſing and falling in a 
glaſs tube, ſhewed the change of the weather. But it 
has been difcovered, that this was only an application 
of the common barometer. 

The late ingenious Mr. Pickering publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Pranſadtions, Numb. 473, an inftru- 
ment which he called an anemoſcope, calculated to 
ſhew both the velocity of the wind, and the point of 
the compaſs on which it blows. We have given a per- 


ſpective view of this inſtrument in plate II. fg. 5. 
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This anemoſcope is a machine four feet and a quarter 
high, confiſting of a broad and weighty pedeſtal. a 
pillar faſtened into it, and an iron axis, of about half 
an inch diameter, faſtened into the pillar. Upon this 
axis turns a wooden tube, at the top of which is placed 
a vane,” of the ſame materials, 21 inches long, confiſt- 
ing ofa quadrant, graduated and ſhod with an iron rim, 
notched to each degree; and a counterpoiſe of wood, 
as in the figure, on the other. Through the centre of 
the quadrant runs an iron pin, upon which are faſten- 
ed two ſmall round pieces of wood, which ſerve as 
moveable radii to deſcribe the degrees upon the qua- 
drant, and as handles to a velum or fail, whoſe plane 
is one foot ſquare, made of canvas, ſtretched upon 
four battens, and painted. On the upper batten, next 
to the ſhod rim of the quadrant, is a ſmall ſpring, 
which catches at every notch correſponding to each 
degree, as the wind ſhall, by prefling againſt the 
ſail, raiſe it up; and prevents the falling back of the 
ſail, upon leſſening of the force of the wind. At the 
bottom of the wooden tube is an iron index, which 
moves round a circular piece of wood faſtened to the 
top of the pillar on the pedeſtal, on which are deſcrib- 
ed the thirty-two points of the compaſs. The figure 
of this machine may be ſeen, (plate II. fig. 5.) where 
a is the pedeſtal; 5, the pillar in which the iron axis 
1s fitted; c, the circle of wood, on which are deſcribed 
the 32 points of the compaſs; e, the wooden tube upon 
its axis; /, the velum; g, the graduated quadrant; E, 
the counterpoiſe of the vane. 

Fig. 6. Ihe velum takes off: a, the plane of the 
velum; 6, the ſpring; c, c, the wooden radii; d, d, 
the holes through which the pin in the centre of the 
quadrant goes. Its uſes are the following: . 

1. Having a circular motion round the iron axis, 
and being furniſhed with a vane at top, and index at 
the bottom, when once you have fixed the artificial 
cardinal points, deſcribed on the round piece of wood 
on the pillar, to the ſame quarters of the heavens, it 
gives a ithfal account of that quarter from which the 
wind blows. e 

2. By having a velum or fail elevated by the wind 
along the arch of the quadrant, to an height propor- 
tionable to the power of the column of wind preſſing 
againſt it, the relative force of the wind, and its com- 
parative power, at any two times of examination may 
accurately be taken. 

3. By having a ſpring fitted to the notches of the 
iron with which the quadrant is ſhod, the velum is 
prevented from returning back upon the fall of the 
wind; and the machine gives the force to the higheſt 
blaſt, ſince the laſt time of examination, without the 
trouble of watching it. | 

The ingenious contriver of this machine tells us, 
that he carefully examined what dependence may be 
had upon it, during the ſtorms of February, 1543-4, 
and found that it anſwered exceeding well; for that, in 
ſuch winds as the ſailors call violent ftorms, the ma- 


chine had fix degrees to ſpare for a more violent guſt, 


before it comes to a horizontal poſition. | 

It is certainly to be depended upon in ordinary wea- 
ther, the velum being hung ſo tenderly as to feel the 
moſt gentle breeze. There is however reaſon to fear, 
that the expoſing the anemoſcope to all winds for a con- 
tinuance, muſt diſorder it, eſpecially irregular blaſts 
and ſqualls. It may not therefore be amiſs, in violent 
weather, for the obſerver to take the tube with its vane 
and velum in his hand, in order to know the force of 
the wind; and, when he has finiſhed his obſervations, 
to carry the machine into the houſe, till the violence 
of the ſtorm is abated, when it may be replaced in its 


former fituation. | | 3 
ANETHUM, Dill, in botany, an annual unbel- 
literous plant, with very finely divided leaves, and yel- 
low flower; producing pale yellowith oval ſeeds flatted 
on one ſide, marked with three longitudinal ſtriæ on 
the other, and the edges ſurrounded with a leafy margin, 
It is a native of the warmer climates, cultivated with us 
in gardens, flowers in July, and in September ſheds 
its ſeeds, by which the plant is plentifully popes 


ANG 


The diſtilled water, drawn off to the quantity of a gal- 
lon from a pound of the ſeeds, is kept in the ſhops, and 
occaſionally made the baſis of carminative draughts and 
juleps. | r ? $08 

ANEURISM, or Ax EUR YS M, in ſurgery, a 
throbbing tumour, diſtended with blood, and formed by 
a dilatation or rupture of an artery. Surgeons uſually 
diſtinguiſh two kinds, the true and ſpurious. | 

The cure of aneuriſms differs according to their 
kind. A ſmall one of the true ſpecies may be removed 
by deligation ; that is, by a compreſs and bandage, or, 
by an inſtrument adapted for that purpoſe. But if that 
method ſhould not ſucceed, recourſe muſt be had in 
this. as in large and ſpurious aneuriſms, to inciſion. 

ANGEIOGR APHY, or AnGE1oLOGY, among 
anatomiſts, implies a deſcription and hiſtory of the ſe- 
veral veſſels of the human body. No + 1 

ANGEIOTOMY, in ſurgery, implies the open- 
ing any of the veſſels of the human body. ; 

ANGEL, a name given to thole ſpiritual intelligent 
beings, who are 2 to execute the will of the Divine 
Being in the government of the world. "4 

The word is Greek, ayy:a@-, and derived from - 

£MAw, tocarry a meſſage, or execute an order.. 

All religions have admitted of the exiſtence of angels. 
The Greeks and Latins acknowledged them un de the 
names of genii and demons; and in the Alcoran we 
find frequent mention of them; the profeſſors of the 
Mahometan religion aſſigning them various orders and 
degrees, as well as different employments, both in 
heaven and earth. | | 

Nothing is more frequent in Scripture than the miſ- 
ſions and apparitions of good and bad angels: God 
ſends them to declare his will, to correct, teach, re- 
prove, and comfort: God gave the law to Moſes, and 
appeared to the old patriarchs by the mediation of an- 
gels, who repreſented him and ſpoke in his name. The 
exiſtence of angels is ſuppoſed in all religions. 

It is impoſſible for us to know any thing certain f 
the nature of angels; but we may believe, that though 
of an order highly ſuperior to that of men, they are not 
complete and perfect: for if they had been created thus 
originally, they could not have ſinned; which the holy 
Scriptures inform us ſome of them did, in rebelling 
againſt the Almighty. For this reaſon, as they are 
themſelves imperfect beings, they cannot properly be the 
objects of our adoration; which ſhould be paid alone 
to that ONE SUPREME, who is omnipotent, immor- 
tal, infinite, the ſource and centre of every thing that 
is great, and good, and perfect. 7 — 15 

ANGEL, in commerce, the name of a gold coin 
formerly current in England. It has its name from the 
figure of an angel repreſented upon it, weighed four 
pennyweights, and was twenty-three and a half carats 
fine. It had different values in different reigns ; but 
is at preſent only an imaginary ſum, or money of ac- 
count, implying ten ſhillings. | 

ANGELICK, or ANGEL1CAL, in a general ſenſe, 
an epithet given to whatever belongs to, or partakes of 
the nature of angels. See ANGEL. 

_ ANGELICK, is alſo a denomination figuratively given 
to ſeveral things, on account of their ſuperior excel- 
lence. Thus we read of an angelical life, angelical 
Poems, angelical pills, &c. 
ANGELICA, in botany, a large umbelliferous 
plant, with hollow jointed ſtalks, and indented oval, 
pointed leaves, ſet in pairs along the middle rib, and 
having an odd one at the end, gontaining a milky 
juice, which on drying contracts a_yellowiſh-colour ; 
the ribs of the leaves are channelled on the upper fide, 
and joined to the ſtocks by large membranaceous baſes 
or ſheaths. The ſeeds are of a pale whitiſh colour, 
lomewhat oval, flat on one fide, and convex, with 
three longitudinal ridges on the other, ſurrounded 
ebout the edges with a leafy margin. The roots are 
long and thick, of a dark brown colour on the ſurface, 
2 the internal white and juicy; and, when ee 
pongy texture. 10 . 8 
| There are two ſpecies of angelica, the wild an d the 
garden, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets /ylvefris and ſativa 
he former grows wild, in moiſt grounds, in ſeveral 


ANG 


parts of England; is perennial, and flowers in July 
the latter is cultivated in gardens. They are ſimilar in 
quality; but the latter is ſuppoſed to be the ſtronger. 
The garden angelica is naturally a biennial plant; 
but if the ſtalks are eut dowh before they run to flower, 
the roots will ſend forth new heads, and may by this 


means be continued for putt wiRe The roots are in 
their greateſt perfection in the ſecond ſpring: they 
ſhould be thoroughly dried, kept in a dry place,- and 
frequently aired, otherwiſe they will grow mouldy, 
and be eaten by worms. GE 

The ſtalks candied with ſugar, make a very agree- 
able ſweetmeat. | i 

AEG ELI A, in Grecian antiquity, a celebrated dance 
performed at their feaſts; ſo called, becauſe the dancers 
were dreſſed in the habit of meſſengers. 

ANGELICKS, in churchhiſtory, an ancient ſect of 
hereticks, ſuppoſed by ſome to have got this appellation 


| from their exceſſive veneration of angels, and by others 


from their maintaining that the world was created by 
angels; I HEY 2: 

ANGELICK 8,18 alſo the name of an order of knights, 
inſtituted in 1191, by Angelus Flavious Comnenus, 
emperor of Conſtantinople. Some will have this order, 
which {till ſubſiſts in Italy, to have been much more 
ancient, making Conſtantine its founder. 

AN GELIckEs, is alſo a congregation of nuns, founded 
at Milan in 1534, by Louiſa Torelli, counteſs of 
Gunſtalla. They obſerve the rule of St. Auguſtine. 

ANGELITES, in church hiſtory, an ancient ſect 
of hereticks, whoſe diſtinguiſhed tenet was, that the 
perſons of the Trinity have no dictinct ſubſiſtence, but 
partake in common of the ſame divine eſſencte. 

ANGELO “T, a gold coin ſtruck at Paris, while 
ſubject to the Engliſh; ſo called from the repreſentation 
of an angel ſupporting the arms of England and 
France. „„ 

ANGER, a violent defire of the mind to take ven- 
geance on the author of ſome real or ſuppoſed injury. 

 ANGERONALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated 
at Rome in honour of Angerona, the goddeſs of ſilence 
and patience. dans bs DE 

ANGINA, in phyſick, aviolentinflanimation of the 
throat, uſually called a quinzy. See the article QUINzY- 

ANGIOSPERMA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of bo- 
tany, implies thoſe plants of the didynamia claſs, which 
have their ſeeds incloſed in à capſule or ſeed veſſel. 

ANGLE, in geometry, the inclination of two lines 
meeting one another in a point. | 

Thus if the line CB (plate VII. fig 5.) meet the line 
DB, in the point B, their inclination towards each 
other 1s called an angle, ſometimes denotes an angle. 

A ſingle letter placed at the point of interfection; as 
the angle B ( fg. 18.) imports the angles formed by the 
lines AB, CB, at the point B. But when ſeveral lines 
meet at the ſame point, as at B (fig. 6.)-each particular 
angle 1s denoted by three letters, whereof the middle 
letter ſhews the angular point, and the other two let- 
ters the lines which form that angle. Thus the angle 
formed by the lines, AB, CB, at the point B, is called 
the angle ABC, or CBA. | 

The meaſure of an angle is the arch of a circle, de- 
ſcribed on the angular point, intercepted between the 
two lines which form the angle. Thus the meaſure 
of the angle ABC (fg. 6.) is the dotted arch intercepted 
between the two legs AB, CB; and as many degrees, 
&c. as are contained in that arch, ſo many degrees, &c. 
the angle ABC ts ſaid to conſiſt of. 

Hence it will be eaſy to meaſure the quantity of any 
angle geometrically ; for if you take the diſtance of the 
arch intercepted between the lines AB, CB, and apply 
it to a line of chords, whoſe radius is BE, you will 
have the number of degrees, &c. contained in the angle. 
ABC. Or, if you apply the centre of a protractor to 
the angular point B, in ſuch a manner that the leg A B 
lies directly under the limb of the protractor, the de- 
gree on the arch cut by the other leg B C will give the 
quantity of the angle required. 

ANGLES are either right, acute, or obtuſe. 

A Right ANGLE, is that whoſe two legs are perpen- 
dicular to each other; and conſequently the arch inte - 
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tepted between them is exactly 90? Thus the angle 
ABC, (fg. 18.) is a right angle. 
9 ANGLE, is that which is lass than a right] 
angle, or g0*. as the angle CBD, (. ). 
An Obtuſe ANGLE, is that which is greater than a 
right angle; as ABC, (Vg. 7. ' 
Adjacent AXNGLEs, are fuch as have the ſame vertex, 
and one common fide continued beyond the angular 
point. Thus the-angles CBD, and GBA (fig. 7.) are 
adjacent angles. The ſum of theſe adjacent angles is al- 
ways equal to two right angles (13. Fuel. 1.) and there- 


fore, if one of them be acute, the other will be obtuſe, ( 


and the contrary. Whence if either of them be given, 
the other is alſo given, it being the complement of the 
former to 1809. 

Vertical ANGLEs, are the oppoſite angles made by 
two lines cutting or crofling each other, 
right lines AB, CD, (fig. 8.) cut or croſs each other 
in the point E, then the angles AEC, 
AED, CEB, are vertical angles. | 

When two lines cut or croſs cach other, the vertical 
angles are equal (15. Eucl. 1.) 

Alternate ANGLES, are thoſe. cut or u * 
which are oppoſite to each other, and formed by a 
right- line cutting or croſſing two parallel lines. Thus 
if AB (fig. 16.) be parallel to CD, and the line GH 
cuts them in I and K, then are the angles AIK, DKI, 
and BIK, ICK alternate angles. 

Theſe alternate angles are always equal to each other 
(18. Eucl. 1.) | 

ANGLE of the Centre of a Circle, is an angle whoſe 
vertex or angular point is at the centre of the circle, and 

Whoſe legs are two radii, or ſemi-diameters of that cirele. 

ANGLE at the Peripheri, or of a Segment, is an angle 
which a chord-line makes with a tangent at the point 
of contact. Thus if the right-line AB (jig. 17.) 
touch the circle in C, then, if a chord DC be drawn, 
the angle ACD is an angle at the 9 or of 

a ſegment. 

This angle 1s equal to half the arch CD, being equal 

to DEC, (31. Eucl. 3.) 
Axl E m a Se 'gment, is that formed by two chords 
of a circle, at its periphery. — Thus in the circle AB 
CD (fig. 20.) If two chords AB and BC form an 
angle B at the periphery, it is called an angle at the 
periphery. 

The angle is always equal to half the angle AEC at 
the centre ſtanding upon the ſame arch (6. Eucl. 3.) 
Alſo all angles in a ſegment, ſtanding on the ſame arch, 
are equa] to one another. Thus the angles ABC, 
AGC, AFC, are equal (21. Eucl. 3.) 

W hen the arch i is a ſemi-circle, the angle will be a 
right angle. Thus, if the arch ABC ( "fe. 2.) bea 
ſem-circle, the angle ABC will be a right angle. 
When it is greater than a ſemi- circle, as ( fig. 3 ) the 
angle will be acute; but when leſs, as (. 4. 5 it will 
be obtuſe (31. Eucl. 3.) 

ANGLE uf Conta#?, is that formed by a tangent ond 
its curve at the point of contact. Thus, if the right- 
line AB (fig. 10.) touch the circle FDHC, in the 
point D, the angle ADF is an angle of contact. 

Euclid has demonſtrated that the angle of contact in 
a circle is leſs than any given right-lined angle. (Prop. 

16. Lib. 3.) And hence Dr. Wallis, Peletarius, &c. 

will have it to be no angle at all. However, angles 
of contact are true angles, and may be compared to 
one another, though they cannot be compared to 
right-lined angles, as being infinitely ſmaller than 
theſe ; for the circular angles ADF, ADG, (fg. 10.) 
of contact are to each other | in the ſubduplicate ratio of 
the diameters of thoſe circles. And if, inſtead of cir- 
cles, the curves had been parabolas, and the point of 
contact D, the vertex of their axes; the angles of con- 
tat would have been then reciprocally i in the ſubdu- 
plicate ratio of their parameters. Whenee at follows, 
that a circular angle of contact may be divided into 
any number of equal parts by circular arches, or in a 
given ratio. 

Spherical ANGLE, is an angle formed by the inter- 
ſection of two great circles of the ſphere. Thus let 


ACDE (/g. 15-) repreſent a ſphere, upon whoſe fur- 


| face "We twWo arches of gteat eireles AB, CE, be drawn 


Thus if the 
DEB, and 


interſecting each other in the point D; then will mn 
DCA, BE, or DBE, be a ſpherical angle. 

All ſpherical angles are meaſured by an arch of a great 
| circle deferibed on the vertex as a pole, aud intercopted 
between the legs which form the angle. — thus AC is 
the meaſure of the ſpherical angle ADC, which is 
equal to the diſtance between the pales at the eircles 
AS, , 

Mixed-lined Ana LE, is that arial betwaen 
a right-line and a curved- line; as the angle ABC, 

1 1.) 

8 ANGLE, is that ;ntercapted between two 
curved lines meeting each other in one point, in the 
ſame plane; as the angle BCA (fig. 19.) which is in- 
tercepted between the two curved lines AC and BC. 

If the right-lines DC, EC, are equal to the radii of 
the curves BC and AC, the right-limed angle DCE will 
be equal to the euryed-line angle ACB. For, becauſe 
the angle DCB =ECA, therefore, if from each be taken 
the common angle DCA, there will remain the angle 
DCE = AC B. 

ANGLE of incidence is that which tlie line of direc- 
tion of a ray of light, &c. makes at the point where it 
firſt touches the body it ſtrikes againſt, with a line 
creed. perpendicular to the ſurface of that body,— 
Thus if a ray of light, &c, move in the direction AB 

(H. 6.) till it touch the ſurface abed, in the point B, 
then will the angle intercepted between AB, the line of 
direction, and the perpendicular BF, be the angle of 
incidence, 

ANGLE of reflection, is the angle intercepted berween 
the line of direction of a body rebounding, after it was 
ſtruck againſt another body, and a perpendicular erected 
at the point of contatt.——Thus if a body moving in 
the direction AB ſtrike the ſurface a bed in the point R, 
and is reflected in the direction BC, the angle, con- 
tained between that line and the perpendicular BF, is 
called the angle, of reflection. 8 

The angle of incidence is always equal to 1 
of reflection; and upon this equality 3 ene 
of eatoptricks i is founded. | 

ANGLE of emergence, is that which any body, as 2 
ray of light, &c projected from one fluid or medium 
into another, makes with its quitting the latter medium 
with a perpendicular to its ſurface.— i hus let AB and 
CD (Ag. 13.) be parallel planes terminating water or 
glaſs, and ſuppoſing a body projected in the direction 
FE, entering this medium at E, and going out of it at 
G, in the direction GH or GM. Let GK be perpen- 
| dicular to AB, CD, then the angle GEH, or GKM, 
is an angle of emergence. The fine of the angle of 
emergence, when the projected body paſſes quite thong 
the medium, is to that of incidence, in a conſtant 
ratio. But when the projected body flies back out of 
the medium, the ſame way it entered in, without pal- 
ſing through, then the angle of incidence will always 
be equal to the angle of emergence. See the demon- 
{tration of theſe uſeful and fundamental propoſitions | 
in Dr. Barrow's Ledtiones Opitce, or in S! lfaac N ew⸗ 
ton's Princip. Sec. 14. Lib 1. I 

ANGLE of refraction, in dioptricks, is che ang 
which a ray of light refracted makes with a ray of in- 
cidence, continued beyond the refracted ſurface. T hus 
let DE (fig. 9.) be the refracting ſurface, MN a ray of 
incidence, 13 NF the retracted ray. Alſo let NH be 
the continuation of the ray of incidence, then is F NH 
the angle of refraction. 

Refraed ANGLE, is the angle which a Windes ray 
forms with a perpendicular to the retrafting ſurface.— 
Thus let GN be perpendicular to the refracting ſur : 
face DE, then is GNF the refracted angle. 

The fine of the angle of incidence will always have 
the lame ratio to the fine of the refracted angle ; and if 
this refraction be from air into glaſs, it will be as 31 to 
20. See Sir Iſaac Newton's Gptichs, and Huygen $ 
Diapiricts, p. 5. 

The following eaſy method will ſuffiee to bew the 
quantity, or law of refraction. As the refraction from air 
to glaſs is chiefly wanted in dioptricks, as we have 
choſen it for an example. Let F Le (. 18.) re- 


| 


preſent 


ANG 


preſent a well poliſhed glaſs cube, ſtanding upon a plane | 


board NIPO ; at the end of which there is another 
NABI, fixed at right angles, having the ſame height 
CH with the fide of the cube; and let their common 
breadth IN be greater than the fide IH of the cube, 
and the length ON be much longer than either; then 
let theſe boards, with the cube fixed on them, be turned 
to the ſun at different altitudes above the horizon, and 
note the end of the ſhadow of the fide AB, both with- 
in the cube at K, and without it at K; then ſince CK 
is the refracted ray, and CL the unrefracted one, HCK 
will be the refracted angle, and HCL the angle of in- 
cidence; fo that if CL be ſuppoſed the radius, HL will 
be the ſign of the angle of incidence, and HK that of 
the refracted angle; ſo that if HK and HL be carefully 
meaſured by an exact ſcale of equal parts, you will 
have in numbers the ratio of the fines of the angle of 
incidence to that of the refracted angle: if inſtead of a 
cube of glaſs you uſe a little veſſel of water or other li- 
quors, you may obſerve the law of refraction in theſe 
mediums. | : | 
Optick ANGLE, or ANGLE of viſſon, is the angle form- 
ed at the bottom of the eye by two rays iſſuing from the 
extreme points of an object.— Thus the angle ABC 
( fg. 14.) formed by the rays AB, CB, iſſuing from 
the extreme points AC of an object, is the optick 
angle. 61 
ANGLE of communication, in aſtronomy, is the dif- 
ference between the true place of the ſun ſeen from the 
earth, and the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptick. 
— Thus, let IF (/ig. 1.) be the orbit of the earth, 
APG that of a planet P, S the fun, and B the planet's 
place red iced to the ecliptick ; then will the angle TSB 
be the angle of communication. 


the meridian and an azimuth, or other great circle, 
drawn through the centre of the ſun. | 


of the ecliptick between the meridian, and a circle of 
longitude drawn through the centre of the object. 
ANGLE of the courſe, in navigation. See COURSE 
and RHUMB. | EEO 
ANGLE at the centre, in fortification, is that which 
is found in the centre of the figure by lines drawn from 
the angles of the figure. id | 
ANGLE of a baſtion, is the angle which the two faces 
of the baſtion form at the point of the baſtion. | 
ANGLE of the tenaiile, is the angle formed before the 
curtin by the two lines of defence. 
Flanking ANGLE, 1s the angle formed by the line of 
defence, and the flank of the baſtion. | | 
ANGLE of the circumfirence, is the mixed angle formed 
by an arch drawn from one gorge to another. 

Diminiſbed ANGLE, is an angle formed by a line 
drawn from the face of the baſtion to' the exterior ſide 
of the polygon. | | | 

Re-entering ANGLE, 1s any angle in fortification 
whoſe point turns inward towards the place ; that is, 
whoſe legs open inwards from the field. 

ANGLE Saliant, is that which points outwards or 
whoſe legs open towards the place. 

ANGLE of the Polygon, is the angle formed by two 
tides of the polygon. 
ANGLE of the Compliment of the Line of Defence, 1s 
the angle formed by the interſection of the two com- 
plements with each other. 


ANGLE of the Moat, is that formed before the cur- 
tin where it is interſected. TE | 
ANGLES of a Batalion, in military affairs, are the 
laſt men where the ranks and files terminate. 
ANGLING, the art of fiſhing with a rod, to which 
are fitted a line, hook, and bait. 

In angling, the following rules are to be obſerved. 
1. To place yourſelf ſo that your ſhadow do not at any 
time lie upon the water if ſhallow. 2. To angle in a 
pond near the ford where the cattle go to drink, and in 
rIvers, in fuch places as the fiſh you intend to angle for, 
uſually frequent; as for breams, in the deepeſt water ; 
for eels, under banks ; for chub, in deep ſhaded holes ; 
for pearch, in ſcowrs; for roach, in the ſame places; 
for trouts, in quick ſtreams. 

Vor. I. No. 6. Se 


AnGLE of the ſun's poſition, is an angle formed by |, 


ANGLE of /ongitude, is an angle formed at the pole 


ANI 
From April to Oftober are eſteemed the beſt times 
for angling ; for in cold ſtormy weather, or bleak eaſt- 
erly winds, the fiſh will not bite. The time of the 
day, in the warm months, is in the morning, about 
nine o'clock, and in the afternoon between three and 
four. In order to attract the fiſh to the place intended 
for angling, it will be proper once in four or five days 
to caſt in ſome corn boiled ſoft, garbage, worms chopt 
to pieces, or grains ſteeped in blood, and dried; and 
if you fiſh in a ſtream, it will be beſt to caſt in the 
grains above the hook. . | 1 

The beſt way of angling with the fly, is down the 
river; and in order to make them bite freely, be ſure 
to uſe ſuch baits as you know they are naturally in- 
clined to, and in ſuch a manner as they are accuſtomed 
to receive them. | : | 7 

ANGLO-CALVINISTS, a name given by ſome 
writers to the members of the church of England, as 
agreeing with the Calviniſts of other countries in moſt 
points, E church- government. * 
AN GLO-SAXTON, an appellation given to the lan- 
guage ſpoken by the Engliſh Saxons, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to both the true Saxon and modern Engliſh. 

_ ANGON, in the ancient military art, a kind o 

javelin uſed by the French. They darted it a confi- 
derable diſtance. The iron head of this weapon re- 
ſembled a flower-de-Juce. It is the opinion of ſome 
writers, that the arms of France are not flowers-de- 
luce, but the iron point of the angon, or javelin of 
the ancient French. 

ANGON AUS, or Anconzvus, in anatomy, a 
name given to a muſcle of the arm inſerted into the 
ancon or ſhoulder. See the article MuscLts of the 
Human Body. p 
 ANGUILEA, in natural hiſtory, a trivial name of 
a ſpecies of muræna or cel. 

ANGUINEAL, denotes ſomething 
reſembling a ſnake, angus. | 

ANGUIS, or SNAKE, in zoology, a genus be- 
longing to the order amphibia ſerpentes. | 

ANGULAR, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſom 
relating to, or that hath angles. | 

ANGURTIA, the water-melon in botany, a genus 
of plants that produce male and female campaniform 
flowers : the male have three ſhort filaments joined to- 
gether; the female flowers reſt upon an oviary ſupport- 
ing a cylindrical ſtyle, the oviary after becomes an ob- 
long fleſhy fruit, containing five cells filled with com- 
preſſed ſeed. | 

ANHELATIO, or AN HELITVUSs, among phyſi- 
clans, a ſhortneſs of breath. 

ANIL, in botany, a ſynonyme, of a ſpecies of in- 
digofera. | 

ANIMA, among divines and naturalifts, denotes 
the ſoul, or principle of life, in animals. See Sour. 
ANIMA, in a leſs proper ſenſe, is uſed for the prin- 
ciple of vegetation in plants. See VEGETATION. 

ANIMA, among chymiſts, denotes the volatile or 
ſpiritous parts of bodies. Ns 

ANIMA Hepatis, is a name by which ſome call ſal 
martis, or falt of iron, on account of its ſuppoſed ef- 
ficacy in diſeaſes of the liver. 

ANIMA ſaturni, a white powder obtained by pour- 
ing diſtilled vinegar on litharge, of conſiderable uſe 
in enamelling. See ENAMEL. 

ANIMA, or AN IMA To, in muſick, the fame with 
allegro. Sce ALLEGRO. | | 

ANIMACHA, a river of India, in the kingdom of 
Malabar. It riſes in the kingdom of Calicut, and 
falls into the ocean ſix leagues from Cranganor. It is 
alſo the name of a town upon the river. 
ANIMADVERSION, in matters of literature, 1s 
uſed to ſignify, ſometimes correction, ſometimes re- 
marks upon a book, &c. and ſometimes a ſerious 
conſideration upon any point. 

ANIMAL, in natural hiſtory, an organized body 
endowed with ſenſation : thus, minerals are ſaid to 
grow or increaſe ; plants to grow and live; but animals 
alone to have ſenſation. 

The moſt probable and generally received opinion 
is, that all animals are originally produced from eggs, 
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in which they are contained, till their covering is pe- 


netrated, and their bulk increaſed by the penetration 
of the male ſeed, ſo as to become ready for hatching. 
When the animal breaks looſe from the ſhell in its 
perfect form, we ſay the dam of it is viviparous ; when 


the young 18 excluded with a hard covering round it, 


which we call the ſhell, we ſay the dam is oviparous. 
— Ihe ſhell of the egg in the oviparous kind is hard 
and convex, the better to reſiſt the preſſure and inju- 
ries of the air, to which it muſt lie expoſed for ſome 
time. All animals that are formed with feet, fins, or 
wings, and have the free power of tranſporting them- 
felves from one place to another, are divided into two 
fexes, under each ſpecies, that they may confer their 
joint offices in rcaring their young. 

On the other hand, thoſe animals which are con- 
fined all their life to one ſpot, are hermaphroditical, 
or have both ſexes conjoined in one body, and pro- 
create their ſpecies without the concurrence of a mate. 
Of this fort are limpits, and ſeveral other kinds of 
ſhell-fiſh. The philoſophers comprehended men un- 
der the ſpecies of animals, and define him a reaſon- 
able animal : though among naturaliſts, &c. animals 
are uſually confined to irrationals. 

Animals may be conſidered either as aerial, terreſ- 
trial, aquatick, or amphibious. We term theſe aerial 
which have wings, with which they can ſupport them- 
{elves in the air. Terreſtrial are thoſe whoſe only 
place of reſt is upon the earth, —Aquatick are thoſe 
whoſe conſtant abodes are in the water. Thoſe are 
{tiled amphibious which live freely in the air, upon the 
carth, and yet are obſerved to live long in the water, 
as if they were natural inhabitants of that element. 

ee 

flies. Fithes, which are the chief part of aquatick 
animals, may be divided into ſhell-fiſhes, ſcaly-fiſhes, 
and thoſe that have neither apparent ſcales nor ſhells. 
And terreſtrial animals may be divided into quadru- 
pedes, or beaſts ; reptiles, which have many feet, and 
ſerpents which have no feet at all. 
Inſedts, which in their ſeveral changes belong to 
{ſeveral of the before- mentioned diviſions, may be con- 
ſidered together as one great tribe of animals. They 
are called inſects, from a ſeparation in the middle of 
their bodies, whereby they are as it were cut into two 
parts, which are joined together by a ſmall ligature, as 
we ſce in waſps, common flies, and the like. Beſides 
al theſe, there are ſome animals that are not perfectly 
of theſe kinds, but placed as it were in the middle be- 
twixt them, by having ſomething of both; as beaſts 
and birds joincd together. 

Animals, for the moſt part, have five ſenſes, viz. 
feeing, hearing, ſmelling, taſting, and feeling. Some 
reptiles of the earth, and fome of the aquaticks, want 
one or more of thele ſenſes which perfect animals 
enjoy. 

Is it not aſtoniſhing to hear perſons diſputing for 
the reaſon of animals, and telling us it is only pride 
and prejudices that will not allow them the ule of that 
faculty? - Reaſon fhews itſelf in all occurrences of 
lite ; whereas the brute makes no diſcovery of ſuch a 
talent, but what immediately regards his own preſer- 
vation, or the continuance of his ſpecies. Animals, 
in their generation, are wiſer than the ſons of men; 
but their wiidom is confined to a few particulars, and 
lies in a very narrow compaſs. 

Do we not obſerve an uniformity in all the works 
of animals* Why 1s every ſpecies, in various coun- 
tries, conſtantly doing the ſame thing in the ſame me- 
thod? Why does not every individual do its work 
botter or worſe than another individual ? "There can- 
not be a ſtronger proof that all their operations are 
derived from a mechanical and entirely material origin; 
tor did they participate in the leaſt degree, of that light 
inherent in our minds, their works would at leaſt ſhew 
a vaniety, if not perfection. Every individual of the 
ame kind would, in ſome of its performances, do 
ſomething a little different from what another had 
donc. No, their plan is unäverfally the fame. The 
order of their actions may be traced through the 
«hole ſpecies, it is not left to each individual; and 


animals may be ſubdivided into birds and 


 ANIMALCULE, a minute animal, ſcarce, if at 


ANI. 


whoever would therefore attribute à ſoul to animals, 
lies under a neceſſity of making but one to each ſpecies, 
of which every individual would be an equal partaker. 
This ſoul, therefore, would be diviſible, conſequently 
material, and of a nature entirely different from ours. 
Chymiſts tells us, that all ſubſtantes procured from 
animals, belong to the animal kingdom, in order to 
diſtinguiſh them from others which belong to the ve- 
getable and mineral kingdoms. The earth of animals 
is not found to differ from that of vegetable in any 
reſpect; but the ſalt of animals differs, very remarkably 
from thoſe of vegetables, it being volatile; whereas 
thoſe of vegetables, before they have undergone putre- 5 
faction, are fixed ſo as not to be capable of elevation 28 
by the moſt intenſe fire. | 5 
ANIMALS, in heraldry, are uſed both with regard 125 
to bearings and ſupporters. Let it be obſerved, that "IN 
in blazoning, animals muſt be interpreted in the beſt 
ſenſe, and ſo as to redound to the greateſt honor of 8 
the bearers. For example, the fox being renowned pL 
for wit, and likewiſe given to filching for his prey; if i 
this be the charge of an eſcutcheon, we mult conceive 
the quality repreſented to be wit, and not theft. All 
beaſts muſt be figured in their moſt noble action; as 
a lion rampant, a leopard or wolf paſlant, a horſe run- Y 
ning or vaulting, a greyhound courſing, a deer trip- = Wm 
ping, and a lamb going with a ſmooth pace. In like T 
manner, every animal muſt be moving and looking to = 
the right fide of the ſhield, the right foot being placed 
foremoſt. Theſe are the precepts given by Guillim; 
and yet we find that there are lions paſſant, couchant, 
and dormant, as well as rampant. 
ANIMAL, uſed adjectively, denotes any thing be- 
longing to, or partaking of the nature of animals. 1 
ANT MAL Actions, thoſe that are pecuhar to animals. = 
Such are ſenſation and muſcular motion. -_ 
ANIMAL Liguors, a name given to the various fluids _ 
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found in animal bodies, as blood, lymph, &c. bp 
5 i . . © EW 

ANIMAL Mdotion, the fame with what is called muſ- = 
cular motion. | _ 
ANIMAL Secretion, the ſeparation of the ſeveral 1 
juices of the body from the blood. 1 
ANIMAL Spirits, a very ſubtile fluid ſuppoſed to be = 
ſeparated from the brain, and thence diffuſed into all 


parts of the body for the performance of all animal and 
vital functions. | | 

ANIMAL Syem denotes the whole claſs of beings 
endowed with animal life, otherwiſe called animal 


kingdom. 


all, vifible to the naked eye. 

The word is Latin, animakulum, a diminitive of 
animal. 

Animalcules, though ſo very minute as to be only 
ſeen by the affiſtance of the microſcrope, are vaſtly 
more numerous than any other part of the animal 
creation. They have been diſcovered in moſt liquors, 
in ſeveral of the chalybeat as well as in common water: 
in oats, barley, wheat, peas, - &c. and in the puſtules 
of the itch. | 

ANIMATED, fomething inſpired with life, or that 
exhibits marks of being inſpired by ſome ſpirit or ſout. 

ANIMATED Power, in mechanicks, implies a man, 
or other animal, in contradiſtinction to ſprings, water, 
wind, &c. | 
| Ax1MATED Needle, one touched with a loadſtone, 
or magnet. See MAGNET. | 

ANIME, or Gum ANIME, in natural hiſtory, 182 
kind of gum, or rather reſin, of a friable ſubſtance, 
inflammable, and ſoluble in oil. There are two kinds 
of this gum-refin, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of 
oriental nd cccidental. I k 

The oriental or Ethiopian anime, called by the Por 
tugueſe animum and aniimum, and in the ſhops gum 
anime, is a dry and ſolid reſin, brought to us in large 
cakes or maſſes of an irregular figure, and of a very 
uncertain colour, ſome of them are greeniſh, ſome 
reddith, fome brown, and ſome of the colour 0 
myrrh; they all agree in this, however, that they are 
moderately pellucid, of a tolerable compact texture, 
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light 
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light and eafily powdered, of a fragrant ſmell, very | 


inflammable, and of a reſinous and ſomewhat bitter 
taſte. This, which is the genuine and true anime, is 
now very rare in the ſhops. It is brought, as Garcias 
informs us, only from Ethiopia; but the occidental 
kind, or reſin of the courbaril, is what is untyerfally re- 

ved in its place. | | 
"The rf anime, is a whitiſh, dry, and ſolid 
reſin, ſomewhat reſembling frankincenſe in colour. It 
is often of a fine yellowiſh white, between that of 
frankincenſe and maſtich, and in the pureſt pieces is 
very clean and tranſparent; in general, however, it is 
much inferior to the oriental. | | 

ANIME, in heraldry, a term uſed when the eyes of 
any rapacious creature are born of a different tincture 
from that of the creature itſelf. 

ANINGA, in commerce, the name of a root grow- 
ing in the Antilles iſlands, nearly reſembling the china 
root. It is uſed for refining the ſugar. _ 

ANISUM, or Aufs E, in botany, a ſmall annual 
umbelliferous herb, which produces flowers and, ſeeds 
in July. Tt is cultivated in Germany ; but the beſt 
ſeed, which is the ſmaller forts, comes from Spain. 
The ſeeds to be good, ſhould be freſh, plump, free 
from mouldineſs, accompanied with a very ſtrong 


aromatick finell ; they are in common uſe as a warm | | | 
an annuity, conſiſts in this, that rent is payable out of 


carminative, and good to expel wind out of the bowels 
and ſtomach, and are uſed by confectioners in ſugar- 
plumbs of various denominations. By diſtillation an 
oil may be extracted from anniſeeds, which ariſes from 
the water in a conſiderable quantity: this oil is of a 
yellowiſh colour, and congeals into a butyraceous 
white concrete; its ſmell, which exactly reſembles that 


of the ſeeds, is extremely durable and diffafive, and | 


its taſte milder and leſs pungent than almoſt any other 
diſtilled vegetable oil. 

ANKER, a liquid meafure at Amſterdam, contain- 
ing about thirty-two gallons Engliſh. 

ANNALES, a ſpecies of hiſtory, wherein events 
are related in the chronological order they happened. 

It differs from a perfect hiſtory, in being only a 
mere relation of what paſſes every year, as a journal is 
of what paſſes every day; whereas hiſtory relates not 
only the tranſactions themſelves, but alſo the caufes, 


motives, and ſprings of ſuch actions. Annales require 


brevity only ; hiſtory demands ornament. 

ANNATES, among ecclefiaſtical writers, implies 
the firſt year's revenue of a ſpiritual living. 

Theſe annates were formerly given to the pope; 
but at the reformation they were veſted in the king. 
(Queen Anne, however, reſtored them to the church, 
B them to the augmentation of ſmall 

IVIDgS. - : 

ANNEALING, or NRALING, an operation per- 
formed on glaſs, earthen-ware, &c. in an oven or 
furnace erected for that purpoſe. | | 

ANNEALING of Glaſs, Iron, Steel, Ic. See GLAss, 
IRon, STEEL, FEMPERING, &c. = 

ANNE, or St. Anne's Day, a feſtival obſerved in 
the Greck and Latin churches, in honour of Anne or 
Anna, mother of the Virgin Mary. It is celebrated 
by the former on the ninth of December, and by the 
latter on the twenty-fixth of July. 

ANNEXATION, in law, a term uſed to imply 
the uniting of lands or rents to the crown. | 

ANNINovziLEs, in law, denote the marriageable 
age of a woman, viz. after ſhe has arrived at twelve. 


Z GER IENTED, in law fignifies annulled or made 
oid. | 


ANNIHILATION 
being into nothing 

ANNIVERSARY, 
markable day. 

Anniverſary days, in old times, more particularl 
denoted thoſe days in which an office AAR e 


for the fouls of the deceaſed, or the martyrdom of the 
laints was celebrated m the church. 


the act of reducing any created 


the annual return of any re- 


ANNO DOMINI, f. e. the year of our Lord, the 


computation of time 
ANNOISANCE 

Sce the article N US 
| I 


from our Saviour's incarnation. 


in law, the ſame with nuſance. 
ANCE, | 


ANN 
ANNOMINATION, in rhetorick, the fame with 
what is called paronomaſia, See PARONOMASIA., 

' ANNONA, in Roman antiquity denotes proviſion 
for a year of all forts, as of fleſh, wine, &c. but eſpe- 
cially of corn. It is alſo the allowance of oil, ſalt, 
bread, fleſh, corn, wine, hay, and ſtraw, which was 
annually provided by contractors for the maintenance 
of an army. : 

ANNONZ@. Prefefus, in antiquity, an extraordi- 
nary magiſtrate, whoſe buſineſs it was to prevent a 
ſcarcity of proviſion, and to regulate the weight and 
fineneſs of bread. 

ANNOTATION, in matters of literature, a brief 
commentary, or remark upon a book or writing, in 
order to clear up ſome paſſage, or draw ſome concluſion 
from 1t. | | 

ANNOTTO, in dying, an elegant red colour, 
formed from the pellicles of the ſeeds of a tree common 
in South America. It is alſo called orlean, and roucou. 

ANNUAL, in a general ſenſe, is an epithet applied 
to whatever returns yearly, or 1s performed within 
that ſpace of time. Thus we ſay, the annual motion 
of the earth, annual plants, &c. | 

ANNUITY, a yearly rent or revenue, paid either 
for term of life, or of years, or in fee, and tor ever. 

In common law, the difference betwen a rent and 


land; whereas an annuity charges only the perſon of 
the grantor ; and that, for the recovery of a rent, an 


action lies: whereas for that of an annuity, there only 


lies a writ of annuity againſt the grantor, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors. Add, that annuities are never taken for 
aſſeſts, as being no freeholds in law. 

For the computation of the value of annuities in ar- 
rears on lives, in perpetuity, &c. See INTEREST. 
Simple and Compound. | 

ANNULAR, in a general ſenſe, ſomething in the 
form of, or reſembling a ring. It is alſo a peculiar 
denomination for the fourth finger, commonly called 
the ring- finger. 

ANNULATA, in zoology, a 
See the article COL UBER. 

.ANNULET, in architecture, a ſmall ſquare mem- 
ber in the Dorick capital, under the quarter-round. 
Annulet is allo a narrow flat moulding, which is 
common to divers places of the columns, as in the 
bafes, capitals, &c. It is the fame number which 
Vitruvius calls a fillet ; Palladio, a liſtel or cincture; 


ſpecies of coluber. 


Scamozzi and Mr. Brown, a ſupercilium, lift, tinea, 


eye-brow, ſquare and rabbit. 

The hieroglyphick of the annulet is very various: ſome 
of the ancients uſed it to denote ſervitude; the Romans 
repreſented by it liberty and nobility. It is an emblem 
of fecrecy, if it have a ſeal; and of love, if the cypher, 
the face, or the arms of the perſon beloved are engrav- 
ed upon it. 

ANNULET, in heraldry, a mark of diſtinction 
which the fifth brother of a family ought to bear in his 
coat of arms. : 

ANNULLING, a term ſometimes uſed for cancel- 
ling, or making void, a deed, ſentence, or the like. 

ANNUNCIADA, AxNnuNnTIaDa, or ANNUN- 
IATA, an order of knighthood in Savoy, firſt inſti- 
tuted by Amadeus I. in the year 1409 ; their collar was 
of fifteen links intervoven one with another in form 
of a true lover's knot, and the motto F. E. R. T. ſig- 
nifying fortiduda ejus Rhodum tenuit, Amadeus VIII. 
gave the name annunciada to this order, which was 
formerly known by that of the knot of love, changing, 
at the ſame time, the image of St. Maurice, patron of 
Savoy, which hung at the collar, for that of the Virgin 
Mary; and inſtead of the motto abovementioned, ſub- 
ſtituting the words of the angel's ſalutation. | 

ANNUNCIADA is alſo the title of ſeveral religious 
orders, inſtituted at different times, and at different 
places, in honour of the annunciation. See the next 


article. 


ANNUNCIATION, the tidings brought by the 
angel Gabriel to tlie Virgin Mary, of the incarnation 


© 


of Chriſt. | 


Annunciation is alſo a feſtival, kept by the church 
: on 
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jt is alſo called the periodical year. 


bn the twentv-fifth of March, in comrhemoration of 
theſe tidings : it is of very great antiquity. 

In theRomiſh church, on this feaſt the pope performs 
the ceremony of marrying or cloyſtering a certain num- 
ber of maidens, who are prefented to him in the church 
della Minerva, cloathed in white ſerge, and muffled up 
from head to foot: an officer ſtands by, with purſes 
containing notes of fifty crowns, for thoſe who make 
choice for marriage, and notes of an hundred for thoſe 
who choole the veil. 


Annunciation is likewiſe a title given by the Jews to 


part of the ceremony of their paſſover. 

ANODYNE, in pharmacy, a term applied to me- 
dicines which mitigate pain. 

Among anodynes may be reckoned all relaxing re- 
medies, diluters, and medicines which by any means 
deſtroy acrimony, or expel wind, together with the 
compound medicines of the ſhops, which paſs under 
this name; ſuch as the anodyne balſam made of Caſtile 
ſoap, opium, camphire, ſaffron, and ſpirit of wine. 

 ANOLYMPIADS, avoauuniats, in Grecian anti- 
quity, an appellation given by the Elzans, to ſuch olym- 
pick games as had been celebrated under the direction of 
other ſtates beſides themſelves. See OLYMPIAD. 

' ANOMALISTICA Year, in aſtronomy, ſignifies 
the time that the earth takes to paſs through her orbit: 
This ſpace of time 
is greater than the tropical year, on account of the pro- 
ceſſion of the equinoxes. | 

ANOMALOUS, in a general ſenſe, is applied to 
whatever is irregular, or deviates from the rule obſerved 
by other things of the like nature. 

_ ANOMALY, in grammar, implies an irregularity 
or a deviation from the common rules. | 

ANOMALY, in aſtronomy, 1s the diſtance of a 
planet from the aphelion or apogee; or it is an irregu- 
larity in the motion. of a planet, whereby it deviates 
from the aphelion or apogee. 

Kepler diſtinguiſhes three kinds of theſe anomalies; 
mean, eccentrick, and coequate, or true. 

Aan ANOMALY, in the old aſtronomy, is the diſ- 
tance of a planet's mean place from the apogee. _ 

In the modern aſtronomy, it is the time wherein 
the planet moves from its aphelion, to the mean place 
or point of its orbit. 

ANOMALY of the Excentrict, or of the Centre, in the 
ancient aſtronomy, is an arch of the zodiack, termi— 
nated by the line of the apſides, and the hne of the 
mean motion of the centre. | 

AN OMALV Corguate, or True, is the diſtance of the 
{un from his apogæum, or a planet from its aphelium, 
where it is ſeen from the fun. 

ANOMOEANS, in church hiſtory, ancient here- 
ticks, who aſſerted that the Son was of a nature differ- 
cnt, and in nothing like to that of the Father. 5 

ANONITS, reſt-harrow, in botany, a genus of plants, 
the flower of which is papilionaceous, and its fruit a 
turged villoſe pod, containing a few kidney-like feeds. 
of which the name is concealed. 

ANOREXY, in medicine, a loathing of meat, or 
want of appetite. | 

ANSZA, in aſtronomy, the parts of Saturn's ring, 
which are to be ſeen on each fide of that planet, when 
viewed through a teleſcope. See ASTRONOMY. 

ANSER, the gooſe, in natural hiſtory. See GoosE. 

ANSER, in aſtronomy, a ſmall ſtar of the fifth magni- 
tude in the nulky-way, between the eagle and the ſwan. 

ANT, in zoology, a well-known infect, much ce- 
:ichrated for 11s induſtry and ceconomy. 

he ant makes a diſtinct genus of inſets, of the or- 
der of the menoptera, or thoſe with the membranaceous 
wings; and is diſtinguiſhed from the other genera of 
this order, by having an erect ſquama, or ſcaly body, 
placed between the thorax and abdomen. 

Ants are all furniſhed with four wings, except the 
mules, as they are called, or thoſe of no ſex, which 
have none at all. | 

Of this genus we have the following ſpecies in Eng- 
land; 1. A ſmall blackiſh aht. 2. A ſmall reddiſh 
Lrown ant. 3. A middle-ſized black ant. 4. A mid- 


ANONYMOUS, fomething that is nameleſs, or 


ANT 


dle-ſized reddiſh ant. 5. The ant or horle-ant, alſo 
known by the name ofhi ppomyrmex. 50 IF 


AN T-EATER, in natural hiſtory, the name of an 
American quadruped that lives upon ants. It is as 
long and as tall as a middle {ized dog; his hind legs 
reſemble thoſe of the bear; but his fore-legs-are more 
ſlender. His fore feet are flat, and divided into four 
toes, armed with long claws ; but thoſe . behand have 
five toes. His head is long, with a ſharp prominent 
ſnout, ſmall round black eyes, and very black ears. 

He lives upon ants, as was obſerved above, and when 
he has found out one of their neſts, he opens the upper 
part of it with his claws, that he may have room to put 
in his ſnout and tongue. This is beſmeared with a 
ſlimy liquor and is ſoon covered with ants, when he 
draws it into his mouth and ſwallows them. He repeats 
this practice as long as they will run into the ſame ſnare. 

TT he tail of this creature is very remarkable, and in 
ſome meaſure reſembles that of the fox. It is generally 
two feet in length, almoſt flat, and covered on all 
ſides with hair, from fifteen to twenty inches long: it 
is a little harſh, which gives it ſomewhat the appear- 
ance of a horſe's tail; is very ſtrong, and he can move 
it juſt as he pleaſes; when he turns it upon his back, 
it entirely covers it, and defends the creature from the 
rain, which he greatly diſlikes. 

AnT-HiLlLs, in huſbandry, little hillocks of earth, 
which the ants throw up for their habitation for the 
breeding their young. | | 

ANT A, in zoology, an American animal, reſembling 
an aſs in every reſpect, except that its ears are ſhorter. 

AN TACIDS, in pharmacy, an appellation given to 
all medicines proper to correct acid, or ſour humours :- 
ſuch are the abſorbent and obtundent claſſes, &c. 


ſary, eſpecially in ſpeaking of combats and games. 
ANTAGONIST Muſcles, in anatomy, thoſe which 


have oppoſite functions, as flexors and extenſors, ab- 


ductors and adductors, &c. 

ANTARCTICK, ſomething oppoſite to the bear, 
called in the Greek arctos, a conſtellation near the 
north pole. | 4 | | 

ANTARCTICK circle, in geography and aſtronomy, - 
a ſmall circle of the ſphere 23*. 30 diſtant from the 
ſouth pole. 15 ' 

 AxTARCTiIcCK Pole, the ſouth pole. 

AN TARES, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, otherwiſe called the ſcorpion's heart. | 

ANTE, in heraldry, implies that the pieces are re- 
preſented as let into one another, in the form of dove- 
tails, round ſwallows tails, or the like. 

ANTECEDENT, in general, ſomething that goes 
before another, either in order of time or place. 

ANTECEDENT, in grammar, the word to which a 
relative refers: thus, God whom we adore, the word 
God 1s the antecedent. 8 232 

ANTECEDENT, in logick, is the firſt of the two pro- 
poſitions in an enthymeme. See ENTHYMEME. 

ANTECEDENT, in mathematicks, is the firſt of two 
terms of ratio, or that which is compared with the 


each antecedents. | otro 
ANTECEDENT Signs, in medicine, ſuch as are ob- 
ſerved before a diſtemper is ſo formed as to be reduci- 
ble to any particular claſs. | : | 
ANTECEDENT Term, in mathematicks, the firſt one 
of any ratio: thus, if the ratio bea: , a is the ante- 
cedent term. | 1 | 
AN TECEDENCE, antecedentia, in aſtronomy,'an; 
apparent motion of a planet towards the welt, or con- 
trary to the order of the ſigns of the zodiack. ] 
ANTECEDENCY, or ANTECEDENCE, in 2 
general ſenſe, denotes the property or prerogative of 
being antecedent. | 
AN TECESSOR, one that goes before. It was an 
appeliation given to thoſe who excelled in any ſcience: 
Juſtinian applied it particularly to profeſſors of civil 
law; and in the univerſities of France, the teachers 
of law take the title anteceſſores in all their theſes. | 
ANTEDATE, in law, implies a ſpurious or falſe 
date, prior to the true date. 2 2 
ANTE. 
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ANTAGONIST, antagoni/ta, denotes an adver- 


other, as in the ratio of 2 to 3, ora to b, 2 and à are 


* 
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ANTEDILUVIAN, whatever exiſted before Noah's 
food: thus the generations from Adam to Noah are 
called the antediluvians. There are great diſputes 
among philoſophers about the form, conſtitution, fi- 
gure, and fituation of the antediluvian earth. Dr. 
Burnet contends that it was only a hollow cruſt, with 
an uniform equable ſurface, without mountains and 
without ſeas, and in all reſpects different from what 
we now find it to be. Dr. Woodward undertakes to 

rove that its appearance was the fame as at preſent ; 
that it had the ſame pofition in reſpect of the ſun, and 
conſequently the ſame viciſſitudes of ſeaſons: and Mr. 
W hiſton imagines, that the chaos, of which our earth 
was formed, had been the atmoſphere of a comet; that 
the annual motion of the earth began as ſoon as it aſ- 
ſumed a new form; but that the diurnal motion did 
not take place till the fall of Adam; that before the 
deluge the year began at the autumnal equinox ; that 
the orbit of the earth was a perfect circle: and that the 
ſolar and lunar years were the ſame, each conſiſting of 
juſt three hundred and fixty days. The ſtate of the 
antediluvian philoſophy has likewiſe been the ſubject of 
much debate among authors. | 


AN TELOPE, in zoology, a ſpecies of goat, other-| 


wiſe called gazella. 

ANTEMURALE, in the ancient military art, de- 
notes much the ſame with what the moderns call an 
out-work. | 

ANTENCLEMA, in rhetorick, called by the La- 
tins relatio, is when the fault is imputed, upon any 
misfortune happening, to the perſon to whom it hap- 

ened. 

ANTENNE, in the hiſtory of inſects, ſlender 
bodies with which nature has furniſhed the heads of 
theſe creatures; being the ſame with what in Engliſh 


are called horns, or feelers. 


ANTEPAGMENTA, in the ancient architecture, 
the jambs of a door. They are alſo ornaments, or 
carniſhings, in carved work, of men, animals, &c. 
made either of wood or ſtone, and ſet on the architrave. 

ANTEPENULTIMA, m grammar, the third 
{ſyllable of a word from the end, or the laſt ſyllable 
but two. 5 | 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS, among logicians, cer- 
tain preliminary queſtions tending to 1lluſtrate the doc- 
trine of predicaments and categories. 

ANTEVIRGILIAN Huſbandry, a name given to 
Mr. Tull, to his method of horſe-hoeing huibandry. 

AN THELIX, in anatomy, the inner protuberance 
of the external car. 

ANTHELMIN TICKS, among phyſicians, medi- 
cines proper for deſtroying worms. 

ANTHEM, a church ſong, conſiſting of ſome paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture, ſet to ſolemn muſick. 

ANTHERZE, in botany, are the ſmall buttons, or 
ſummits growing on the tops of the ſtamina of flowers, 
containing the male duſt, which, when ripe, fecun- 
dates the oviary, rendering it prolifick. 

_ AN THESPORIA, in antiquity, a Sicilian feſtival, 
inſtituted in honour of Proſerpine. And another ob- 
ſerved at Argos in honour of Juno. 


AN THESTERIA, in Grecian antiquity, feſtivals 


celebrated in the ſpring by the ancient Athenians, in 


honour of Bacchus, during which the maſters feaſted 


their flaves, as the Romans did in the time of the Sa- 
turnalia. 


ANTHESTERI ON, in ancient chronology, the 


iixth month of the Athenian year, anſwering to the latter 
part of our November, and beginning of December. 
ANTHOCEROð&, in botany, a genus of the crypto- 
gamia claſs. 
drical, and intire; the antheræ are very long, ſubulated, 
and two valved; the calyx of the female is divided into 
ſix pieces; the ſeeds are three. 
ANTHOLOGION, the title of the ſervice book 
uſed in the Greck church. 
It is divided into twelve months, containing the of- 
2 ſung throughout the year, on the feſtivals of our 
av1our, the Virgin, and other remarkable ſaints. 
ANTHOLOGY, %nowyix, a diſcourſe of flowers, 


or of beautiful paſſagcs f | 
Vor 1 N. 25 bes rom any authors. 


The calyx of the male is ſeſſile, cylin- 


rr 


ANTHOLOGY, is alſo the name given to a collection 
of epigrams taken from ſeveral Greek poets. 


ANTHOLYZA, a genus of the triandria mono- 


gynia claſs. The calyx is tubular, irregular, and bent 


ack ; the capſule is below the flower. 

ANTHONY, or Knights of St. ANTHONY, a mi- 
litary order inſtituted by Albert duke of Bavaria, Hol- 
land, and Zealand, when he deſigned to make war 
againſt the Turks in 1382. The knights wore a col- 
lar of gold made in the form of a hermit's girdle, from 
which hung a ſtick cut like a crutch, with a little bell, 
as they are repreſented in St. Anthony's pictures. 

St. ANTHONY's Fire. See ERYSIPELAS. 

AN THORISMUS, in rhetorick, denotes a con- 
trary deſcription or definition of a thing, from that 
given by the adverſe party. 

ANTHOS, a-, a Greek term properly fignify- 
ing flower, but uſed by ſome writers to denote roſe- 
mary, by way of eminence, 

ANTHos, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the elixir of 
gold, as well as for a medicine, extracted from pearls. 

 ANTHOSPERMUM, a genus of plants, ranged 
by Linnæus among the polygamia dioccia. 

ANTHOXANTHUM, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which is a bivalve glume. The 
ſtamina are two capillary filaments.. The glume of the 
flower adheres afterwards to the ſeed which is ſingle, 
roundiſh, and pointed at each end. 

This genus belongs to the diandria digynia claſs of 
Linnæus, and is the ſame with what Mr. Ray calls gra- 
men vernum, ſpica brevi laxa. It is the only graſs, ſo 
far as yet known, which has only two ſtamina. | 

ANTHROPOLOGY, avpuroyiz, a diſcourſe. 
upon human nature. Thus Teichmeyer has given us a 
treatiſe of the animal ceconomy, which is intitled an- 
thropologia. | | | 

ANTHROPOLOGY, among divines, denotes that 
manner of expreſſion by which the inſpired writers at- 
tribute human parts and paſſions to God. 

ANTHROPOMORPHIT ES, in church hiſtory, 
a ſect of ancient hereticks, who taking every thing 
ſpoken of God in the ſcripture in a literal ſenſe, parti- 
cularly that paſſage of Geneſis, in which it is faid, 
God made man after his own image, maintained that God 
had a human ſhape. They are likewiſe called audeans 
trom Audeus their leader. 

ANTI, a, a Greek prepoſition, which enters into 
the compoſition of ſeveral words, both Latin, French, 
and Engliſh, in different ſenſes. Sometimes it figni- 
fies before, as in antichamber, and ſometimes oppoſite 
or contrary, as in the names of theſe medicines, anti- 
ſcorbuticks, antivenereal, &c. . 

ANTI, in matters of literature, a title given to ſeve- 
ral books written in anſwer to others. Such are the 
Anti-baillet, Anti- menagiana, &c. „ 

ANTIADEs, in anatomy, a name ſometimes uſed 
for the glands, more uſually called tonſils. 

ANTI-CHAMBER, an outer chamber, for ſtran- 
gers to wait in, till the perſon to be ſpoken with is at 
leiſure. | | | 

ANTICHRIST, among eccleſiaſtical writers, every 
one whois an adverſary to Chriſt, fighting againſt his 
doctrine by word, pen, or ſword. 1 John ii. 18. 72 
have heard that Antichriſt ſhall come : even now there are 
many antichriſts, Sometimes called in Scripture, The 
man of ſin, the man of perdition, &c. 

ANTIDATE. See ANTEDATE. 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES, in church hiſtory, 
hereticks who maintained that the Virgin Mary did not 
preſerve a perpetual 3 | 

ANTIDILUVIAN. See AnTEDILUVIAN. 

ANTIDOTE, among phyſicians, a remedy-taken 
to prevent, or to cure 1 diſeaſes, or poiſon. 

ANTIENT, or AxNciENT, a term applied to 
things which exiſted long ago: thus, we ſay, ancient 
nations, ancient cuſtoms, &c. 

ANTIENT, ſometimes alſo denotes elderly, or of 
long ſtanding, in oppoſition to young or new : thus, 
we ſay, an ancient barriſter, ancient building, &c. 

ANTIENT, in a military ſenſe, denotes either the 


enſign, or the colours, 


ANTIENT, 


hectical and nervous caſes. 


commonly we ſee them difpoſed in parcels of a conical 


AxvrIEN T, in ſhips of war, the ſtreamer or flag, 
borne in the ſtern. | 

ANTIHECTICKS, in pharmacy, medicines good 
in hectical diforders. | 

The antihecticum poterli, is a preparation of tin, and 
chalybeated regulus of antimony, in equal quantities, 
with three times as much nitre, faid to do wonders in 


ANTICHTHONEs, in ancient geography, an ap- 
pellation given to the inhabitants of oppoſite hemiſ- 
pheres. 

ANTICIPATION, the act of doing a thing before 
the time. Anticipating a payment, is to pay it before 
the time be expired when it is to become due. 

ANTICOR, or AN TIcOEUR, among farriers, an 
inflammation in the horſe's throat; being the ſame 
with the quinzy in mankind. | 

ANTIMONY, in natural hiſtory, a blackiſh mi- 
neral ſubſtance, ſtaining the hands, full of long, 
ſhining, needle-like ſtriæ, hard, brittle, and confider- 
ably heavy. | 

[t is found in different parts of Europe, as Bohemia, 
Saxony, Tranſylvania, Hungary, and France, com- 
monly in mines by itſelf, intermixed with earthy or 
ſtony matters. Sometimes it is blended with the richer 
ores of filver, and renders the extraction of that me- 
tal difficult; antimony volatilizing a part of the filver, 
or, inthe language of the miners, robbing the ore. 
It is very common to obſerve, as it were, long and 
ſhining needles on the ſurface of broken antimony ; 
and that on which they are moſt diſtin& and viſible, 
is eſteemed the beſt. Sometimes theſe ſtreaks are 
ranged with fo much order, and branch out with ſo 
much regularity in certain directions, that even thoſe 
that have daily opportunities of obſerving this pheno- 
menon, cannot help being ſtruck with its beauty. 

The figures of the conſtituent molecules of this mi- 
neral may, poſſibly, contribute ſomething to the for- 
mation of thoſe needles : but the texture and configu- 
ration of the conſtituent parts will not alone account 
for the diſpoſition of theſe ſtreaks, and their arrange- 
ment with regard to each other; fince upon breaking 
different lumps of the ſame antimony, and of the ſame 
ſhape, we often obſerve quite different arrangements of 
theſe ſtreaks of needles. Let us take, for inſtance, equal 
maſſes of antimony, of a regular conical figure, becauſe 
this mineral is generally melted in a ſpecies of crucibles 
which reſemble a funnel, or an inverted cone. Let ſe- 
veral of theſe conical maſſes be broken, each in ſeveral 

arts; and we ſhall find the needles of the ſame cone 
diſpoſed in different directions, and varying in each dif- 
ferent piece. In one of thefe maſſes, from a certain 
height, we may obſerve all the needles directed to the 
point of the cone ; a little higher, the needles ſhall be 
horizontal, or nearly perpendicular to the former ; 
above theſe we ſhall obſerve others which ſhall ſome- 
times be all directed to ſome point of the baſe of the 
cone, and ſometimes divide themſelves into cones, 
which ſhall have different ſummits. In another of 
theſe maſſes, we {hall find the needles diſpoſed in a ho- 
rizontal direction, but running into conical parcels, in 
directions quite the reverſe of each other; that is, one 
conical parcel thall have its ſummit pointed to the apex 
of the cone, and that of the other ſhall be directed to 
the baſe. In ſome lamps we ſhall perceive needles 
every where, in others we ſhall diſcover none at all. 
Often theſe needles appear in one part of the Jamp, 
when no ſuch thing is to be ſeen in the reſt. Very 


figure, whatever the exterval form and ſhape of the 
lump is; for the internal cones have no dependence 
upon the external conical form of the common mals. 

Sometimes the needles are diſpoſed along the ſides of 
the cone, and their direction ſeems to follow the fides 
of the veſſel in which they become fixed. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe varieties, the cauſe which contributes to 
the production and arrangment of theſe needles, is ma- 
nifeſt; and, however little we may adyert to it, ſeems 
to be owing to nothing elſe but that refrigeration, by 
means of which the mineral ſubſtance is changed from 
a fluid into a ſolid ſtate. 


ANT. 


It is to this refrigeration, and its progreſs, that the 


necdles of antimony owe their production and direc- 
tion: any ſubſtance whoſe fluidity depends only on the 
groſs par.icles of the fire, which ſeparate and agitate its 
conſtituent molecules, reſume its former ſolidity, 
when it is left to itſelf, and when the particles of the 
fire are diſſipated: now theſe cannot poflibly be diſſi- 
pated but ſucceſſively, and in a certain order, which is 
generally ſuch, that thoſe parts of the melted ſubſtance, 
which are either next to the ſides or the mouth of the 
crucible, firſt aſſume a conſiſtence; then the molecules 
next to theſe become fixed, and ſoon till the whole 
mats loſes its fluidity : now each fixed molecule applies 


ſitſelf lo much the more effectually and neceſſarily to 


that which is contiguous, as the contact of each fixed 
molecule, with that which is contiguous, contributes 
not a little to fix it, and deprive it of motion. Mole- 
cules, ſucceſſively added to each other, from a kind of 
fibres, threads, or needles, the directions of which 
ſhew tlie particular order in which the refrigeration has 
been carried on. . | 

If the crucible was of the ſhape of a hollow bowl; 
if its ſides were, every where, equally thick, equally 
warm, of the ſame conſiſtence, and equally acted upon 
by an air equally cold ; and if the melted ſubſtance was 
of the ſame uniform nature in all its parts, all the 
needles, or fibres, would be ſo many rays termi- 
nating in the centre of the bowl. If the ſubſtance 
was ſuch, that its fixed particles were almoſt all of a 


needles, formed by parcels of each ray, and lying at 
an equal diſtance from the centre. Butas ſo many re- 
markable circumſtances do by no means occur in the 
ordinary retrigeration of antimony ; neither is it poſ- 
ſible they ſhould : hence the regularities we have been 
ſpeaking of, muſt neceſſarily ariſe. 

Different medicinal effects of antimony, as depend- 
ing on its different treatments, have been given us by 
Hoffman. He obſerves, that crude antimony, on ac- 
count of the regulus being corrected by the ſulphur, is 
not only ſafe, but in many cafes a medicine of great 
ſervice, both for man and other animals. That by 
ſimple fuſion it acquires a degree of malignity ; but a far 
greater if melted with half its weight of nitre, which 
conſumes nearly all the ſulphur, and leaves the regulus 
bare. That antimony, or its regulus, mixed with 
common falt, calcined over a gentle fire for ſeveral 
hours, and kept continually ſtirring, and afterwards 
edulcoratored with water, yields an aſh-grey calx, 
which is ſo fixed as to bear a melting heat, and proves 
a mild and fate diaphoretick, void of any malignant and 
emetick quality. That antimony, by calcination with 
a gentle fire in an earthen veſſel, in the open air, changes 
into a calx, which melts with difficulty, and which 
has no malignity. That if this calx be melted with 
a ſtrong fire into glaſs, it becomes ſo active, that a few 
grains ſhall occaſion violent vomiting and purging, or 
even mortal convulſions and inflammations. That the 
powdered regulus, calcined in a glafs vial placed in ſand 
for ſeveral days, becomes a greyiſh diaphoretick pow- 
der; which reduced into regulus by fufion with pow- 


rulent. That when antimony is melted with one 
fourth its weight of ſalt of tartar, the whole poured into 
a mould, the ſcoria ſeparated, and the more ponderous 
matter pulverized; the reddiſ powder thus obtained, 
is ſalutary: but that when antimony is melted with 
three or four times its weight of ſalt of tartar, both the 
ſcoria and the regulus are virulent. That equal parts 
of antimony and nitre, melted together, yield a viru- 
lent maſs; but one part of antimony, with two or 
three of nitre, is an uſeful diaphoretick. That on 
melting the diaphoretick calces with fat, charcoal, 
powder and nitre, the virulent regulus is revived. 
And thus one preparation may be changed into ano- 
ther, a ſalutary into a poiſonous, and a poiſonous into 
a lalutary one. 
Preparations of AN TIMON V. The preparations of 
antimony, are extremely numerous. | at in his 


treatiſe on antimony, deſcribes no leſs than two hun- 


dred ; among which there are many good and many 
uſeleſs 


; 


length, we ſhould find, alſo, concentrical beds of 


dered charcoal, nitre, and a little fat, proves again vi- 
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With regard to the antimonials, the greater number 


hereticks, who firſt appeared in the year 1535. 


| hinder, falvation ; that the child of God cannot fin ; 
that God never chaſtiſes any land for their fins; that 


dious of antiquity in general, but more particularly 
cleſirous to obtain all poſſible knowledge of the antiqui- 


o 42 : oo 1 
» 


uſeleſs ones. hat gentleman was an excellent chy- 
miſt, but an unhappy philoſopher ; we may depend on 
his operations, but we ſhould diſtruſt his theory. 


even of the common preparations is unneceſſary; many 
of them differing little from one another, and all of 
them being either emetick or diaphoretick. The pre- 
parations of antimony may be ranged, according to 
the general operations by which they are produced, 
under four heads; thoſe obtained by ſolution, by 
diſtillation, by ſublimation, and by calcination. | 

ANTINOMIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, certain 


The word is formed from the Greek, arri, againſt, 
and von-, a law. | 8 8 

They are ſo called, becauſe they reject the law; as 
of no uſe under the Goſpel diſpenſation ; not only in 
point of juſtification, SChiming all pretenſions to me- 
rit by their obedience unto it, as do all true Proteſtant 
believers; but they reject the law as in the hand of 
Chriſt for a rule of life and converſation, and there- 
fore abandon themſelves to all unholy ſiving. They 
hold, that good works do not further, nor evil 


murder, adultery, drunkenneſs, and the like, are no 
ſins in the children of God; that an hypocrite may 
have all the graces that were in Adam before his fall; 
and the like ſtrange opinions. 
ANTIPERISTALTICK Motion of the Inteſtines, 
the reverſe of the periſtaltick motion. _ 
ANTIPERIST ASIS, in the peripatetick philoſo- 
phy, an unaginary intention, or heightening of any 
quality, by the „ ayraqga of its contrary. 
ANTIPHONY, in muſick, the name which the 
Greeks gave to that kind of ſymphony which was exe- 
cuted in octave or double octave. It is likewiſe the 
anſwer made by one choir to another, when an an- 
them 1s ſung between them. | 
ANTIPODES, in geography, a name given to 
thoſe inhabitants of the globe that live diametrically: 
oppolite to one another. They lie under oppoſite pa- 
rallels, and oppoſite meridians. They have the ſame 
elevation of their different poles. It is midnight with 
the one, when it is noon-day with the other; the 
longeſt day with the one is the ſhorteſt with the other; 
and the Jength of the day with the one is equal to the! 
night to the other. 1 
ANTIPOPE, in the Romiſh church, implies a 
perſon elected pope in an irregular manner, in oppo- 
fition to another. 
AN TIPTOSITS, in rhetorick, a figure which puts 
one caſe for another. | 
ANTIQUARIAN Socrety, a ſociety of perſons well 
killed in antiquities, who meet together to communi- 
cate their obſervations and diſcoveries to one another. | 
A ſociety of antiquaries was formed in the city of 
London, about the year 1580, by ſome of the moſt 
learned men in the kingdom ; but, having been fre- 
quently interrupted and diſcontinued, very little can 
be ſaid concerning the ſame till the year 1717, when 
it Was again revived by a number of gentlemen, ſtu- 
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ties of their own country. With this view they agreed 
to meet one evening in every week, under certain re- 
gulations ; they encouraged correſpondencies with all 
parts of the kingdom; they ſubſcribed an annual ſum 


ANT 


ments, not exceeding in the whole ohe thouſand 

pounds per annum. And it is therein directed, that 
the council of the ſaid ſociety ſhall at all times contiſt 
of twenty-one perſons, the prefident, for the time be- 
ing, always to be one; and Martin Folkes, Eſq; was 
by charter appointed the firſt prefident; and alſo twenty 
other perſons therein named to be the firſt council, 
empowering them, within two months from the date 
thereof, to nominate, chooſe, and admit as fellows of 
the ſaid ſociety, ſuch perſons as ſhould excel in the 
knowledge of the antiquities and hiſtory of this and 
other nations, and be eminent for piety, virtue, inte- 
grity, and loyalty. The firſt preſident and council 
were to continue till the 23d day of April next enſuing, 
on which day, in every year hereafter, the council and 
fellows aſſembled to nominate and ele& a preſident and 
council for the enſuing year; and it was particularly di- 
rected that cleven of the former council ſhould be conti- 
nued, and ten other perſons choſen out of the members 
of the ſociety : ten and no more of the council being to 
be changed annually. The preſident is empowered to 
nominate four perſons of the council to be his depu- 
ties, and ſupply his place in cafe of ſickneſs or abſence ; 
and the prefident, council, fellows, or any twenty-one 
or more, are empowered to make ſtatutes, rules, or- 
ders, and by-laws, for the government and direction 
of the ſaid ſociety, their eſtates, goods, &c. and for 
the admiſſion and removal of all and every the members 
and officers thereof. And the preſident, council, and 
fellows, may at any time appoint treaſurers, ſecretaries, 
and clerks, may have and employ one ſerjeant at mace, 
and ſuch other ſervants as they think neceſlary. And 
laſtly, if at any time abuſes or differences ſhould ariſe, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor or 
keeper of the great ſeal, and the lord privy ſeal, and 
the two ſecretaries of ſtate for the time being, were ap- 
pointed viſitors, with the full power for any three of 
them to compoſe and redreſs ſuch differences and 
abuſes : proviſion is alſo made to fill up any vacancies 
that ſhould happen by the death of the preſident or any 
of the council. 7 

On the receipt of this charter, the firſt prefident and 
council nommated and admitted, by a writing dated 
the 14th of November 1757, all the former members, 
together with ſome others, in the whole one hundred 
and twenty-one, to be Fellows of the ſaid Society of 
Antiquaries of London ; and ſoon after drew up a body 
of ſtatutes for the good government thereof, which 
was unanimouſly agreed to and confirmed in the month 
of July 1752. 

It was enacted, that the number of members ſhould 
not exceed one hundred and fifty; but that number 
being very ſoon filled up, and ſeveral men of quality 
and fortune, as well as perſons of great learning and 
eminence, being continually applying to become mem- 
bers, which they could not be till the vacancies ſhould 
happen by death, the ſociety thought proper in the 
year 1755, to enlarge their number to one hundred 
and eighty, (to which they are limited at preſent) ex- 
eluſive of peers, privy-counſellors, and judges, that 
ſhould be choſen after that time. A little before this, 
the ſociety gave up the management of their eftate and 
revenues, the payment of monies, and the publication 
of their papers and drawings, which before were in the 
body in general, and thereby attended with many 1n- 
conveniencies, entirely to the care of their council, 
which are now a ſtanding committee for that purpoſe ; 
and thereby the government of this ſociety is become 


to defray the expence of engraving on copper-plates, 


nearly the ſame as that of the Royal Soctety, which 


what ſhould be thought deſerving to be ſo preſerved, was doubtleſs a proper pattern to py after. 


aud limited their number to one hundred. And in this. 
manner they continued their weekly meeting with great! 
"-putation, till his late majeſty king George II. was 
graciouſly pleaſed to grant them a royal charter of in- 
corporation, dated November 2, 1751; and to de. 
_ SEN tounder and patron. | 
acer this charter they became a body corporate, 
4. name of the Society of Ae of en 
mie 3 power to have and uſe a common ſeal, to ſue 
and be ſued, and to take, hold, and enjoy by purchaſe, 
Bit, or otherwiſe, any lands, tenements, or heredita- 


On the 23d of April, being St. George's-day, the 
ſociety annually elect their council and officers, viz. a 
preſident, a treaſurer, two ſecretaries, and a director, 
who have the care of all their publications. Then the 


| prefident appoints four of the council to be his depu- 


ties, or vice-preſidents : and after the election is over, 
the-ſociety dine together at their own expence. Martin 
Folkes, Eſq; was annually elected preſident, till his 
death in 1754, ſince which time the Night Hon. Lord 
Willoughby of Parham was every year choſen till his 


deceaſe in 1765. 
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the election is determined by ballot. 


ANT 


Every perſon deſirous to be elected a fellow of this 


60 except peers, privy counſellors, or judges of 
Great-Britain or Ireland, muſt be recommended by 
three or more of the members, in a paper ſigned by 
themſelves, ſpecifying the name, addition, profeſſion, 


and chief qualification of the candidate, and alſo the 


place of his abode. When this has been read at one 


of the ſociety's meetings, and then hung up in their 


publick room, during the time of four other meetings, 
Peers, privy- 
counſellors, and judges of Great-Britain or Ireland, 
if propoſed by any ſingle member, muſt be balloted for 
immediately. Every new member muſt pay an admiſ- 
ſion fee of five guineas, and ſign the obligation, where- 
by he promiſes that he will, to the utmoſt of his power, 
promote the honour and intereſt of the ſociety, and 
obſerve the ſtatutes and orders thereof: which being 
done, he is led up to the chair, when the preſident or 
vice-preſident rifing, takes him by the hand and ſays, 
6 1 do, by the authority and in the name of the So- 
„ ciety of Antiquar ies of London, admit you a fellow 
e thereof. 

Every member muſt further pay one guinea annually 
for the uſe of the ſociety, or ten guineas at once in lieu 
of all contributions. 

The meetings of this ſociety are on Thurſday even- 
ings, weekly, from about fix till nine o clock, at their 
houſe in Chancery-Lane. Their buſineſs is to receive, 
read, and conſider all informations from their own 
members, or others, concerning the antiquities of all 
nations; (for which purpoſe they admit eminent fo- 
reigners to be correſponding members) but they more 
particularly attend to the ſtudy of the ancient hiſtory, 
cuſtoms, manners, grants, - charters, coins, medals, 
camps, churches, cities, and all monuments whatever, 
eccleſiaſtical, military, or civil, which are found in 
or relate to Great- Britain and Ireland; and the com- 
munications they have received concerning theſe mat- 
ters muſt be very valuable, as may be judged by the 
many curious remains of antiquity they have cauſed to 
be engraved on copper-plates, and permitted lately to 
be fold; though as yet they have not thought fit to 
publiſh any of their diflirtations. They have a ſmall, 
but choice, library, which is increafing daily ; alſo a 
fine collection of prints and drawings. 

ANTIQUARY, a perſon who ſtudies and ſearches 
after monuments and remains of antiquity. There 
were formerly, in the chief cities of Greece and Italy, 
perſons of diſtinction called antiquaries, who made it 
their buſineſs to explain the ancient inſcriptions, and 
give every other affiſtance in their power to ſtrangers, 
who were lovers of that kind of learning. 

ANTIQUATED, ſomething obſolete, out of date, 
or out of uſe. 

ANTIQUE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that is 
ancient: but the term is chiefly uſed by ſculptors, 
painters, and architects, to denote ſuch pieces of their 
different arts, as were made by the ancient Greeks and 


Romans. Thus, we fay, an antique buſt, an antique 
ſtatue, &Cc. 
ANLIQULIY, , ſignifies times or ages paſt long 


ago. Thos. e ſay, the heroes of antiquity, &Cc. 

ANTIQUITY, is alſo uſed to denote the works, or 
monvuments of antiquity. | 

Thus, we fay, England abounds in antiquities. 

in this ſenſe too, Bacon calls antiquities the wrecks 
of hiſtory, or tuch particulars as induſtrious perſons 
bave collected from genealogies, inſcriptions, monu- 

ments, coins, names, etymoligies, archives, inſtru— 
ments, fragments of hiſtory, &C. 

Av rieb likewiſe exprefles the great age of a 
thing, and in this ſenſe we fay the antiquity of a fa-| 
mily, the antiquity of a kingdom. 

ANT{RRRBINUM, the name uſed by botanical 
writers tor a genus of plants, called in Englith ſnap- 
Aragon. 
ANTISAGOGE, in rhetorick, the ſame with con- 

ceſſion. Sec CoxcEs$10N. - 

ANSI. in geography, people who live on dif- 
terent ſides of the equator, whoſe ſhadows at noon are 
projected oppoſite ways. 


A N T 


ANTISCORBUTICKS, among phyſicians, me- | 


dicines good in all ſcorbutical caſes. 
ANTISEPTICES among phyſicians, a denomina- 
tion given to all ſubſtances that reſiſt putrefaction. 


Such as ſalts of all kinds, vinegar, myrrh, ſnake- root, 


pepper, &c. 
Dr. Pringle, in an appendix to his Obſervations on 


the Diſeaſes of the Army, has given a very curious and 


uſeful ſet of experiments on antiſepticks. 

Antiſepticks are of uſe in all putrid, malignant, and 
peſtilential caſes. 25 

ANTISTOECHON, in grammar, the uſing one 
letter inſtead of another, as li or illi. 

ANTISTROPHE, alot, in grammar, a fpure 
by which two things mutually dependent on one an- 
other, are reciprocally converted. As the ſervant of 
the maſter, and the maſter of the ſervant. 

ANTISTROPHE, among lyrick poets, that part of a 
ſong and dance in uſe among the ancients, which was 
performed before the altar, in returning from welt to 
eaſt, in oppoſition to ſtrophe. 

ANTI TACTEZ2A, in church hiſtory, a branch of 
gnoſticks, who held that God was good and juſt, but 
that a creature had created evil; and, conſequently, 
that it is our duty to oppoſe this author of evil, in order 
to avenge God of his adveriary. 

ANTITHENAR, in anatomy, a name given to 
the addudtor indicis. Sce MUSCLE of the Human Body. 


ANTITHESITS, in rhetorick, W or oppoſi-- 


tion of words or ſentiments; - as, 


 Thaugh gentle, yet dull, 
Strong without rage, without oerflowing full. 


ANTITHETARIUS, aterm occurring in the title 
of a chapter of the laws of Canutus, but not in the 
chapter itſelf, It ſignifies a perſon who endeavours to 
acquit himſelf of the crime laid to his charge, by charg- 
ing his accuſer with the ſame fact. 


ANTTFRAGUS, in anatomy, the part of the ex- 


ternal car, oppoſed to the tragus. 
ANTUITFRINTTARIANS, is a general name given 

to thoſe who deny the myſtery of the Trinity, that there 

are three perſons, and but one God. Under this title 


are comprehended the Macedonians and Samoſatians, 


but more particularly the Arians and Socinians. - 
ANTITYPE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes 
a type correſponding to ſome other type or figure. 


ANTTIYPE, in the Greek church, is an appellation 


given to the bread and wine, even after confecration : 
and hence 1t has been argued, that they do not believe 
tranſubſtantiation; for otherwiſe they could not, with 
any propriety, call the bread and wine antitypes, figures, 
or ſimilitudes after conſecration. 

ANTLER, among ſportſmen, implies a ſtart or 
branch of a deer's horn. 

Brow ANTLER, ſignifies the branch next the head. 

Bes ANTLER, the branch next above the ow 
antler. 

ANTOQECT, in geography, are thoſe people which 
live on the fame meridian or different ſides of the equa- 
tor, but at equa] diſtances; conſequently, if their lati- 
tudes be greater than the ſun's declination, their ſhadows 
will be projected different ways. They have noon at 
the ſame time, but it is winter with one when it is 
ſummer with the other; and the night of one is equal 
to the day of the other. If the antoeci both turn their 
faces towards the equator, the ſtars and planets will 
riſe to one on the right hand, and to the other on the 
left. 

ANTONIAN Water, in the materia medica, the 
name of a medical water of Germany, remarkably plea- 
ſant to the taſte, and eſteemed good in many chronick 
and hypochondria caſes. 

ANTONOMASLA, from the Greek avri, for, and 
oo, A name, in Thetorick, a figure by which the noun 
appellative is uſed inſtead of a proper name, and the 
contrary. Thus, becauſe Sardanapalus, was a volup- 
tuous prince, and Nero a cruel emperor, we give an 
epicure the name of Sardanapalus, and a barbarous 
prince the appellation of Nero. 
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„ Ax T RUM Pylori, in anatomy, is a large cavity at 
the bottom of the pylorus. See PyLORus. 
ANVIL, in mechanicks, 
the ſmith hammers or forges his work, and is generally 
placed on a large wooden block; at one end there is 
lometimes a round pike, or beak- iron, for the round- 
ing of hollow work, or bending iron into different 
curves. | | | 
ANUS, in anatomy, the extremity of the inteſtinum 
rectum or orifice of the fundament. It is ſurrounded 
with a large quantity of fat, that it may eafily dilate in 
diſcharging its contents, and is furniſhed with three 
muſcles, called elevatores and ſphincter. EE. 
Anus is alſo the name of a ſmall aperture in the 
third ventricle of the brain, leading to the fourth ven- 
tricle of the cerebellum,  _ | 
AONIBES, in mythology, one of the many appel- 
lations of the muſes. fo called from the Aonian moun- 
tains in Bœotia, where they were feigned to reſide. 
AORASIA, in antiquity, the inviſibility of the gods. 
The opinion of the ancients with regard to the ap- 
pearance of the gods to men, was, that they neverſhewed 
themſelves face to face, but were known from their 
backs as they withdrew. _ 
AORIST, among grammarians, a tenſe peculiar to 
the Greek language, comprehending all the tenſes, or 
rather expreſſing an action in an indeterminate man- 
ner, without any regard to paſt, preſent, or future. 
AORTA, in anatomy, the great artery which riſes 
immediately from the left ventricle of the heart, and 
thence diſtributed to all parts of the body. It is divided 
into two grand trunks, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets 
aſcending and deſcending. See the article ART ERV. 
The 4+/endens is that part of the trunk which, after 
the arch-like inflection deicends through the thorax and 
the abdomen down to the os ſacrum, and is uſually 
larger in women than in men. The aorta hath four 
tunics, a nervous, a glandulous, a muſcular and a 
membraneous one. See the article ARTERY. 
APALOGICAL Demonſtration, an indirect method 
of proving the truth of any propoſition, by ſhewing the 


abſurdity of the contrary. This method of demonſtra- 


tion is frequently uſed by Euclid in his elements of 
geometry. 

APANAGE, or APENNAGE, in the French cuſ- 
ioms, lands aſſigned by a ſovereign for the ſubſiſtence 
of his younger ſons, which revert to the crown upon 
failure of male iſſue in that branch to which the lands 
are granted. 

In England, the younger ſons have no certain apa- 
nage as in France, but only what the king is pleaſed 
to beſtow upon them. 
APARINE, gooſe-graſs, or clivers, in botany, a 

plant with a flender fibrous root, and thin, quadran- 
gular, rough, jointed, climbing ſtalks. At every knot 
there are placed five or ſeven narrow rough leaves, in 
the torm of a ſtar : the flower is campanulated and mo- 
nopetalous containing four ſubulated filaments ; the 
fruit, when ripe, is dry, covered with a blackiſh ſkin, 
confilting of two globoſe berries Joined together, and 
cantaining fingle roundiſh ſeeds. © This plant grows 
Wild in many places, and flowers in May or June: it 
is faid to be warm and dry, and is recommended in 
cachexies, promoting both urine and ſweat. The 
juice of this plant is efficacious in dropſical diſorders 
evacuating the water by urine. INT x atv 
APARTMENT, a portion, or part of an houſe, 
contaming the ncceſſary conveniencies for a perſon to 
reſide in it. : | 
APATHY, among the ancient philoſophers, im- 
plicd an utter privation of paſſion, and an inſenſibility 
of pain. Thus the ſtoicks affected an entire apathy, ſo 
as not to be ruffled by pain, nor enſlaved by pleaſure. 
The primitive chriſtians uſed the word to expreſs a 


contempt for the things of this world. 


APATURIA, in antiquity, a ſolemn feaſt celebrat- 


« by me Athenians in honour of Bacchus. 
; in natural hiſto A a I 
animal of the monkey-kind, ce SUI TO of _ 
Vo!l. I. No. 5. 


diſcovered in the maxillary bone, called alſo finus max=| 


is an inſtrument on which 


APH 
A-PEEK; in the marine, the anchor is ſaid to be 

a-peek when ſo much of the cable is drawn into the 
ſhip as to bring her perpendicularly over the ſpot on 
which the anchor is laid. | 

_ APELLITES, a ſect of hereticks who ſprang up in 
the ſecond century, and fo called from their founder 
Appelles, who was a diſciple of Marcion. They affirm- 
ed that Chriſt received a body from the four elements, 
which at his death he rendered back to the world, and. 
ſo aſcended into heaven without a body. They denied 
the reſurrection of the body, and profeſſed the fame 
doctrine as the Marcionites. | 

APEPSY, Apepfia, among 
dity or a bad digeſtion: 

APERIENS Paitebram Refus, in anatomy, a muſcle 
in the eye-lid. It ariſes ſharp and fleſhy from the pro- 
foundeſt part of the orbit, near the place where the 
optick nerve is tranſmitted, paſſing directly over the 
muſculus attollens ; it becomes tendinous, as it marches 
over the ball of the eye; whence it ſtill grows broader 
and thinner, till it is inſerted into the whole ſuperior 
part of the upper eye-lid. | es 

APERNE, in antiquity, the chariot in which the 
images of the gods were drawn on folemn occaſions. 

 APERIENTS, in the materia medica, an appella- * 
tion given to ſuch medicines as facilitate the circulation 
of the juices in their containing veſſels, by removing 
all obſtructions, EL. 

The five greater aperient roots of the ſhops are ſmal- 
lage, fennel, aſparagus, parfley, and butcher's brooms ; 
as the five leſſer ones are graſs, madder, eringo, capers, 
and chammoc. * 

APERTURE, the opening of any thing, or a hole 
or cleft in any continuous ſubject. | 

APERTURE, in geometry, the ſpace between two 
right lines which meet in a point, and form an angle. 

APERTURE, in opticks, a round hole in a turned 
bit of wood or plate of tin, placed whithin fide of a 
teleſcope or microſcope, near to the object glaſs, by 
means of which more rays are admitted, and a more 
diſtinct appearance of the object is obtained. It appears 
from experience, that tlie beſt aperture for teleſcopes, 1s 
nearly in ſubduplicate ratio of their length. _ 

APERTURES, or APER TIONS, in architecture, are 
uſed to ſignify doors, windows, chimneys, outlets and 
inlets, for light, ſmoke, &c. | 

APERTURA Jabularum, in law books, the breaking 
open a laſt will and teſtament. _ | 

APETALOSE, or ApETALous, among botaniſts, 
is an epithet given to ſuch plants as have no petals, or 
flower- leaves. „„ 

APEX, in antiquity, the creſt of a helmet, but 
more eſpecially a kind of cap worn by the flamens. 

Ap Ex, among grammarians, denotes the mark of 
a long ſyllable, falſely called a long accent. 

APHARESIS, among grammarians, a figure by 
which a letter or ſyllable 1s cut off from the beginning 
of a word; | | tpn bn + 

APHEA, in mythology, a goddeſs worſhipped by 
the tene aud people of Bin, 1 

APHELION, or Ap HELIU M, in aſtronomy, is 
that point in any planet's orbit, in which it is furtheſt 
diſtant from the ſun: being in the new aſtronomy, 
that end of the greateſt axis of the elliptical orbit of the 
planet, moſt remote from the focus wherein the ſun is 
placed. | 


phyſicians, implies cru- 
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Ip 


Ihe times of the aphelia of the primary - planets, 
may be known by their apparent diameters appearing 


leaſt ; as alſo, by their moving {ſloweſt in a given time. 
They may likewiſe be found by calculation, the method 
of doing which 1s delivered in moſt aſtronomical writers, 
and De la Hire, places the aphelia for the year 1700, 


thus. | 5 * 
üble | Table 
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De la Hire makes the yearly motion of them to be h 
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APHIS, in zoology, the general name for the inſects 
The aphis has four erect 
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wiligs, or none at all; its trunk is reflex; and the body 
is formed into two horhs behind. | 4 

 APHORISM, a maxim or principle of a ſcience; 
or a ſentence which comprchends a great deal in a few 
words. The term is ſeldom uſed but in medicine and 


law. We fay tlie aphoriſths of Hippocrates; the apho- 


riſms of the civil law, political aphoriſms, &c. 
APHRACTY, in the maritime affairs of the anci- 
ents, were open veſſels without any decks. 
APHRODISIA, in antiquity, feſtivals kept in ho- 
nour of Venus, the moſt remarkable of which was that 
celebrated by the Cyprians. | 
7 APHRODISIACK S, among phyſicians, medicines 
which increaſe the quantity of ſeed, and create an in- 
clination to venery. | 
APHRONITRE, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 
the ancients to a particular kind of natrum, or nati ve nitre. 
APHT HA, in medicine, ſmall, round, and ſu- 
perficial ulcers arifing in the mouth. ke, 
The principal ſeat of this diſeaſe, is the extremity 
of excretory veſſels, ſalival glands; and, in ſhort, all 
glands that furniſh a humour like the ſaliva, as the 
lips, gums, &c. Children and old men are ſubject to 
the aphthæ, becauſe the vis vitæ in both is languid, 
andthe humours liable to become viſcous. In the cure 


of the aphthæ, it will be proper to uſe mel roſatum, aci- 


dulated with the ſpirit of vitriol. 
APHYLLANTHES, the blue Montpelier-pink, 


in botany, a genus of plants, with liliaceous flowers, 


and a capſular fruit, containing three oblong ovel ſeeds. 


It belongs to the hexandria monogymia claſs of Linnæus. 
APIARY, a bee-houſe, where bees are kept. 
APICES, in botany. See ANTHER &. 

APIS, or the BEE, in zoology, a genus of inſects 
belonging to the order of inſecta hymenoptera. The 
mouth 1s furniſhed with two jaws, and a proboſcis in- 
folded in a donble ſheath ; the wings are four in num- 
ber, the two foremoſt covering thoſe behind when at 
reſt: in the anus or tail of the females and working 
bees, which are of no ſex, there is a hidden fling. 
Linnæus enumerates no leſs than 55 ſpecies of the apis, 
viz. I. The longicornis, or hairy yellow bee, with 
thread-like feelers, about the length of its body. 2. 
The tumulorum, or black bee, with yellow feet and 
jaws, and thread-like feelers, about the length of the 
body. 3. Theclavicornis, or black bee, with clavated 
feelers, about the length of its body, and two yellow 
belts round the belly. 4. The centuncularis, or black 
bee, having its belly covered with yellow down. The 
neſts of this ſpecies are made of roſe-leaves curiouſly 
plaited in the form of a matt or quilt. 5. The cine- 
raria, or black bee, with a white hairy breaſt, and a 
erecniſh belt round the belly. The above five ſpecies 
are all natives of Europe. 6. The mexicana, 1s a 
browniſh bee, with bluiſh wings and very large. Ir 1s 
a native of America. 7. The carbonaria, or reddiſh 
bee, with darkiſh green wings; it is about the ſize of 
the mellifica, or common honey-bee, and 1s found in 
Africa. 8. The retuſa, or black bee, has its legs co- 
vered with down. . The rufa, or browniſh bee, 
with a white front and duſky belly. 10. The bicornis, 
has two horns on its front, a black head, and a hairy 
belly. 11. The maxilloſa, or black bee, with promi- 
nent jaws, ſhort feelers, and a cylindrical belly, co- 
vered with a yellow down. 12. The truncorum, or 
black ſmooth bee, with a white hairy front, and a yel- 
low belly edged with white. 13. The floriſomnis, or 
black bee, with a cylindrical incurvated belly, having 
two tooth-like protuberances at the anus, and a kind 
of prickles on the hind-legs. This bee ſleeps in flow- 
ers. 14. The dentata, or ſhining green bee, with 
black wings, and a kind of teeth on the hind thighs. 
The tongue of this bee is almoſt as long as its body. 
The nine Jaſt ſpecies are all natives of Europe. 15 
The cordata, or ſhining green bee, with a belly ſhaped 
like a heart, and wings of a glaſs colour. It is a na- 
tive of the Indies. 16. The helvola, is an oblong 


reddiſh bee, with @ white belly: 17 The fabriciana. 


or black bee, with an iron-coloured. belly, and two 
yellow ſpots. 18. The ſuccincta, has a yellow hair 
breaft, ablaek belly, and four wh te belts, The latt 


three ate hatives of Europe. 19. The zöonata, is 
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browniſh and hairy, with four bluiſh belts on the belly.” 
It is a native of the Indies. 20. The #nea, is hair), 
and of a copper colour. 21. The cæruleſcens, is 
browniſh and hairy, with a greeniſh belly, margined 
with white indentations. Nos | 
22. The mellifics, or honey-bee, is furniſhed with 
downy hairs, a duſky-coloured breaſt, and browniſh 
belly; the tibiz of the hind legs are ciliated, and tranſ- 
verſely ſtreaked on the infide. Each foot of this bee 
terminates in two hooks, with their points oppoſite to 
cach other; in ths middle of theſe hooks there is a 
little thin appendix, which when unfolded; enables 
the bees to fallen themſelves to glaſs or the moſt po- 
liſhed bodies. This part they likewiſe employ for col- 
lecting the ſmall particles of wax which they find upon 
flowers, and for tranſmitting them to the middlemoft 
joint of the two hinder feet, in which there is a little 
cavity, in the ſhape of a narrow ſpoon, ſurrounded by 
a number of hairs. When they have loaded their 
thighs with wax, they immediately carry it off to the 
hive. The queen and drones, who never collect wax 
in this manner, have no ſuch cavity. The belly of 
the bee is divided into fix rings or joints. In the 
inſide of the belly there is a-ſmall bladder or reſervoir, 
in which the honey is collected, after having paſſed 
through the proboſcis and a narrow pipe which runs 
through the head and breaſt. This bladder, when full 
of honey, is about the ſize of a ſmall pea. The fting 
is ſituate at the extremity of the belly: it is a horny 
ſubſtance, and hollow within, for tranſmitting the ve- 
nemous liquor, which lies in a bladder near the anus, 
into the wound. The ſting 1s generally left in the 
wound, and frequently draws after it the poiſon-bag. 
As the mellifica, or honey-bee, is both an uſeful 
inſect, and endowed with peculiar inſtincts, we ſhall 
give a particular account of its nature and ceconomy. 


guiſhed from the others by being taller, more of an ob- 
long figure, and having ten joints in each feeler. She 
is likewiſe furnithed with a ſting. The fuci, males, 
or drones, are commonly about 1600 in a hive; they 
have no ſting, and their feelers have eleven joints. 
The operariæ, ſpadones, or working bees, are ſome- 
times 20, ooo in a hive; they have fifteen joints in their 
feelers, and are armed with ſtings. 8 

After a new ſwarm is formed, the bees immediately 
begin to form their cells. 
the upper part of the hive, and continue it downwards, 
and from one ſide to the other. It is not eaſy to diſ- 


withſtanding the many contrivances uſed for this pur- 


ſucceed one another with ſuch rapidity, that nothing 
but confuſion appears to the fight. Some of them 


their talons, and running to the places where they are 
at work, upon the combs. Theſe they faſten to the 
work by means of the fame talons. Each bee is em- 
ployed but a very ſhort time in this way ; but there is 
ſo great a number of them that go on in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion, that the comb increaſes very perceptibly. 
Beſides theſe, there are others that run about beating 
the work with their wings and the hinder part of their 
body, probably with a view to make it more firm and 
ſolid. | OE 
'The order they obſerve in the conſtruction of their 
cells is this: they begin with laying the baſis, which is 
compoſed. of three rhombus's or lozenges. They 
build firſt one of the rhombus's, and draw faces 
on two of its fides ; they then add a ſecond rhombus 
to the firit in a certain inclination, and draw two new 
faces on its two fides; and, laſt of all, they add a third 
rhombus to the two firſt, and raiſe on the two external 
tides of this rhombus two other faces; which compleats 
the cell of an hexagonal figure. % 2 

Whilſt part of the bees are occupied in forming the 
cells others are employed in perfecting and poliſhing 
thoſe that are hew-modelled. This operation is per- 


rough and uneven. Theſe poliſhers arè not {© 
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The queen is the only female in a hive; ſhe is diſtin- 


They begin their work at 


cover the particular manner of their working; for not- - 


poſe, there are ſuch numbers in continual motion, and 


however have been obſerved carrying pieces of wax in 


formed by their talons, taking off every 'thing that is | 


0 


„ 


ri 


tory in their operations as thoſe that make the cells: 
they work long and diligently, never intermitting their 
labor, excepting to carry out of che cell the particles 
of wax which they take off in poliſhing. Theſe parti- 
cles are not allowed to be loſt ; others are ready to re- 
ceive them from the poliſhers, and to employ them in 


ſome other part of the work. | 


Each comb has two rows of cells oppoſite to each 
other, which have their common baſes. The thick -| 
neſs of every comb is ſomething leſs than an inch, and 
the depth of the cells is about five lines. Almoſt all 
the combs are built with cells of this ſize; except a 
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their wings, thereby warding the bees within to afſiſt 
them to unload; which they inſtantly do, each taking 
a 'finall portion of the wax from the hinder- legs of the 
loaded ones, till the whole be exhauſted. - The wax is 
not only employed for the original conſtruction of the 
combs and cells, but is collected and laid up in confi- 
derable quantities for the purpoſes of repairing. ny 
damage that may happen to the works during the win- 
ter, when they have no opportunity of collecting it in 
the fields, and hkewiſe to ſtop up the mouths of the 
cells when full of honey or embrios. Bees have often 
been obſerved to dilute their wax, when too hard, by 


ſmall number of a larger kind, that are deſtined for the | means of fome liquor or ſaliva which they emit upon 
worms that produce drones. lit, in order to render it ſoft and pliable for uſe. | 
The baſes of all the combs are placed at ſuch a diſ- The honey, as well as the wax, is collected from flow- 
tance from one another, that when the cells are finiſhed, fers. Fh honey, however, is extracted from a different 
there is only a ſpace left ſufficient for the paſſage of two | part of the flower. In the flowers of many plants there | 
bees abreaſt; Theſe combs are not continued from top | are nectaria or nectatiferous glands, which ſecrete from 
to bottom, but are often interrupted, and have opefi- the plant a pure tranſparent liquor, reſembling virgin- 
ings from one paſſage to another, Which give a more | honey both in taſte and appearance, exceptmg that it is 
caſy and ſhorter communnication. thinner. Perhaps all the change that this nectari- 
The queen-bee is generally concealed in the moſt fe- | ferous juice undergoes, by being ſacked up, and depb- 
cret part of the hive, and is never viſible but when ſhe |ſited in the honey-bag of the bee, is, that the more 
lays her eggs in ſuch combs as are expoſed to fight. | watery parts may nn be abſorbed during the ſmall 
When ſhe does appear, ſhe is alway attended by ten or | time it remains there. he heat of the hive, after it 
a dozen of the common ſort, who form a kind of re- is depoſited in the cells, will ſtill evaporate more of 
tinue, and follow her wherever ſhe goes with a ſedate |the watery parts, and bring it to the conſiſtence of 
and grave tread. Before ſhe lays her eggs, ſhe examines honey. N | | 
the cells where ſhe deſigns to lay them; and if ſhe finds | When a bee is collecting honey, ſhe no ſooner lights 
that they contain neither honey, wax, nor any embrio; upon a flower than ſhe extends her proboſcis, and 
ſhe introduces the poſterior part of her body into a cell, [ſucks up what ſhe can find: if ſhe cannot find a ſuffi- 
and fixes to the bottom of it a ſmall white egg, which |cient quantity to fill her bag in one flower, the imme- 
is compoſed of a thin white membrane, full of a|diately flies to another, and thus goes on till ' ſhe has 


| LD | whitiſh liquor. In this manner ſhe goes on, till ſhe [filled it. She then retires to the hive, goes to the cell, 
= fills as many cells as ſhe has eggs to lay, which are ge- |diſgorges the n+ and again returns to the fields in 
. nerally many thouſands. After the eggs lie four days [queſt of more. As the quantity carried home by one 


in the cells, they appear in the form of {ſmall cater- | bee is but ſmall, it requires the labour of many to fill 
pillars ; and generally lie twiſted round, ſo that the two a cell with honey. When the cells are full, they are 
extremities touch each other. The bees then ſupply | immediately cloſed up with wax, if deſigned for winter- 
them with a little honey for food, the quantity of [proviſion ; if not they are allowed to remain open for 
which they increaſe till the eighth day from the birth {the common nouriſhment of the ſwarm. Ee 
= of the caterpillar. After this, the bees diſcover no] Beſides theſe capital inſtincts of bees, they are poſ- 
= more care about their young; but ſtop up the mouths |ſeſſed of others, ſome of which are equally neceſſary 
E |} of the cells with wax. The embrios lie in this ſtate | for their preſervation and happineſs. They anxiouſly 
| EE trvelve days, during which time they undergo ſurpriſing provide againſt the entrance of inſects into the hive, 

_ changes. They firſt change their ſituation in the cells, | by gluing up with wax the ſmalleſt holes in the ſkep. 


auc inftcad of being rolled up, they extend themſelves | Some ſtand as centinels at the mouth of the hive, to 
_ ==_ along, and place their heads towards the mouth of the [prevent inſects of any kind from getting into it. But 
oel; after this, the head of the worm begins to have a|if a ſnail, or other large inſect, ſhould get in, not- 
| EE 1 ſmall extenſion, which is the rudiment of the pro- | withſtanding all refiſtance, they ſting it to death, and 
_ boſcis : upon the head there is likewiſe a black point, | then cover it over with a coat of wax, to prevent the 
E: 1 and at a little diſtance from this point, a black ſtreak | bad ſmell or maggots which might proceed from the 
_ = upon the back: the firſt lineaments of the feet likewiſe | putrefaction of ſuch a large animal. Bees are ſeldom 
E: 1 appear; but they are very ſmall. After the head 1s | overtaken with bad weather; they ſeem to be warned 


formed, and the proboſcis lengthened, all the other | of its appearance by ſome particular feeling. Cold is 
parts diſplay themſelves ſuccethvely ; ſo that the whole ſ a great enemy to them. To defend themſelves againſt 
worm or embrio is changed into an aurelia or nymph, | its effects during a cold winter, they croud together in 
which is the fly almoſt perfect, except that it is yet | the middle of the hive, and buzz about, and thereby 
white and ſoft, and wants that cruſt with which it is af- | excite a warmith which is often perceptible by laying 
terwards covered. By this transformation the worm is | the hand upon the glaſs-windows of the hive. They 
ſtripped of a white thin pellicle, which adheres to the | ſeem to underſtand one another by the motions of their 


| tides of the cell. The young bee being ſtripped of wings. When the queen wants to quit the hive, ſhe 
this pellicle, and all the parts -being unfolded by de- gives a little buzz, and all the others immediately fol- 
| grees, and changed through ſucceffive colors, from vel os her example, and retire along with her. The 

low to black, arrives at perfection on the twentwth | expell the drones before the winter, ſo that, of Kerl 


day; when ſhe cuts, with her jaws or talons, the co- ] hundreds in a hive, not one can be ſeen after the 
vering of wax upon the mouth of the cells, and iſſues] month of October. This expulſion always occaſions 
out. When the young bees firſt get out of the cell, a furious battle between the drones and the Working 
they appear drowſy, but ſoon acquire agility and com- bees; but the latter being greatly ſeperior in number, 
mand of their members; for they have often been ob- always prevail. | | | . 
ſerved to go to the fields, and return loaded with wax | With regard to Hiv ts, thoſe made of ſtraw are the 
the ſame day that they iſſued from the cells. | beſt, on many accounts: they are not liable to be over- 
| 2 ſoon as a young bee quits its cell, one of the [heated by the -rays of the ſun ; they Keep out cold 
- ones takes off the wax-cover, and kneads and em- better than wood or any other materials; and tlie 
pl oys the wax for ſome other purpoſe : another of |cheapneſs renders the purehaſe of them exfy. As the 
- _ and cleanſes the cell, removing the pellicle fingenious Mr. Wildman's tives are reckoned to be 
gy ir ſordes which were left by the young one. of a preferable conſttuction to any other, we ſhall give 
edn ce above, that. bees collect their wax lan account of them in his own words, - 
hp * 70 n or farin of flowers; and carry it to the . My hives” ſays he, © are ſpren inches in height, 
_ | 2 they arrive there, they ſupport thlem- f and ten in width. The fides are upright, fo: that 
On their two fore-feet, and make à buzz with tlie top andbettom are uf the fame diameter. A hive 
| % holds 
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holds nearly a peck. In the upper row of ſtraw, 
© there is a hoop of about half an inch in breadth, to 
* which are nailed five bars of deals, full a quarter of 
an inch in thickneſs, and an inch and quarter wide, 
„ and half an inch aſunder from one another; a nar- 
„ row ſhort bar is nailed at each fide, half an inch 
& diſtant from the bars next them, in order to fill up 


a the remaining parts of the circle; ſo that there are in 


all ſeven bars of deal, to which the bees fix their 
** combs: The ſpace of half an inch between the bars 
allows a ſufficient and eaſy paſſage for the bees from 
one hive to another. In order to give great ſteadi- 
% neſs to the combs, ſo that, upon moving the hive, 
* the combs may not fall off, or incline out. of their 
direction, a ſtick ſhould be run through the middle 
of the hive, in a direction directly a-croſs the bars, 
* or at right angles with them. When the hives are 
„ made, a piece of wood ſhould be worked into the 
lower row of ſtraw, long enough to allow a door for 
the bees, of four inches in length, and half an inch 
in height. 

«© The proprietor of the bees ſhould provide himſelf 

with ſeveral flat covers of {traw, worked of the ſame 
& thickneſs as the hives, and a foot in diameter, that 
ſo it may be of the ſame width as the outhde of the 
hives. Before the cover 1s applied to the hive, a 
piece of clean paper, of the ſize of the top of the 
hive, ſhould be laid over it, and a coat of cow-dung, 
which is the leaſt apt to crack of any cement eaſily to 
* be obtained, ſhould be laid all round the circum- 
*« ference of the hive. Let the cover be laid upon this, 
and made faſt to the hive with a packing-needle 
and pack-thread, fo that neither cold nor vermin 
may enter. | | | 

<6 Fach hive ſhould ſtand ſingle on a piece of deal, 
* or other wood, ſomewhat larger than the bottom of 
the hive: that part of the ſtand which is at the 
mouth of the hive ſhould projet ſome inches, for 
the bees to reſt on when they return from the field. 
*« "This fland ſhould be ſupported upon a ſingle poſt, 
*« two and a half fect high; to which it ſhould be 
* ſcrewed very ſecurely, that high winds, or other ac- 
* cidents, may not blow down both ſtand and hive. 
A quantity of foot mixed with barley-chaff ſhould 
be ſtrewed on the ground round the poſt, which 
will effectually prevent ants, flugs, and other ver- 
min, from riſing up to the hive. The foot and 
*© chaff thould, from time to time, be renewed, as it 
is blown or waſhed away: though, as it is theltered 
** by the ſtand, it remains a conſiderable time, efpe- 
pecially if care be taken that no weeds riſe through 
** it. Weeds, indeed, ſhould not be permitted to riſe 
„ near the hive, for they may gise ſhelter to vermin 
© which may be hurttul to the bees. 

Ihe ſtands for bees ſhould be four yards aſunder; 
or, if the apiary will not admit of fo much, as far 
aſunder as may be, that the bees of one hive may 
* not interfere with thoſe of another hive, as is ſome- 
times the caſe, when the hives are near one another, 
or on the ſame ſtand : for the bees, miſtaking their 
own hives, light ſometimes at the wrong door, and 
a fray enſues, in which one or more may loſe their 
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lives. 


Ihe perſon who intends to erect an apiary, ſhould 
purchaſe a proper number of hives at the latter part 
of the year, when they are cheapeſt. The hives 
hould be full of combs, and well ſtored with bees. 
Ihe purchaſer ſhould examine the combs, in order 
to Know the age of the hives. The combs of that 
„ {eafon are white, thoſe of the former year are of a 
*« darkith yellow; and where the combs are black, the 
hives ſhould be rejected, becauſe old hives are moſt 
liable to vermin and other accidents. - 

If the number of hives wanted were not purchaſed 
in the autumn, it will be neceſſary to remedy this ne- 
glect after the ſeverity of the cold is paſt in the 
** ſpring. At this ſeaſon, bees which are in good con- 
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dition will get into the fields early in the morning, 


return loaded, enter boldly, and do not come out of 
++ the hive in bad weather; for when they do, this 
indicates they are in great want of proviſions. They 


3 


AEF 


are ready to defend it againſt every enemy that ap- 
*© proaches. | W | 


«+ The ſummer is an improper time for buying bees, 


{© becauſe the heat of the weather ſoftens the wax, and 
thereby renders the combs liable to break, if they 
are not very well ſecured. 


<< aft alert on the leaſt diſturbance, and-by the loud- 
„ neſs of their humming we judge of their ſtrength. - 
„They preſerve their hives free from all filth, aud 


* 


* 


The honey too being 


then thinner than at other times, is more apt to run 
„ out of the cells; which is attended with a double 
{© diſadvantage, namely, the loſs of the honey, and 
the daubing of the bees, whereby many of them 


may be deſtroyed. A firſt and ſtrong ſwarm may 
indeed be purchaſed ; and, if leave can be obtained, 


{© permitted to ſtand in the fame garden till the au- 


„ tumn ; but if leave is not obtained, it may be car- 
{© away in the night after it has been hived. - 

J ſuppoſe, that in the ſtocks purchaſed, the bees 
are in hives of the old conſtruction. I he only di- 
erection here neceſſary is, that the firſt ſwarm from 
e theſe ſtocks ſhould be put into one of my haves ; 


and that another of my hives ſhould in a fe days be 


put under the old ftock, in order to prevent its 
„ {warming again.“ | 


* +» 


Bees never {warm till the hive be too much crouded- 


by the young brood. It is this circumſtance that in- 


duces a part of the hive to think of finding a more. 


commodious habitation. With this view they fingle 
out a queen from among the young, with whom they 
take wing; and wherever ſhe leads, the reſt follow. 


They firſt begin to ſwarm in May, or in the end of 
April, but earlier or later according to the warmth of 


the ſeaſon. They ſeldom ſwarm before ten in the 
morning, and ſeldom later than three in the afternoon. 
We may know when they are about to ſwarm, by 
cluſters of them hanging on the outſide of the hive, 
and by the drones appearing abroad more than uſual: 
but the moſt certain fign is, when the bees refrain 
from flying into the fields, though the ſeaſon be. m- 


viting. Juſt before they take flight, there is an un- 


common filence in the hive ; after this, as ſoon as one 
takes flight, they all follow. Before the ſubſequent 
ſwarmings, there is a great noiſe in the hives, which 
is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by a conteſt whether the 
young or the old queen ſhould go out. | When the 
bees of a ſwarm fly too high, they are made to deſcend 
lower, by throwing handfuls of ſand or duſt among 
them, which they probably miſtake for rain. For the 
lame purpoſe, it is uſual to beat on a kettle or frying- 
pan: this practice may have taken its rife from ob- 
ſerving that thunder or any great noite prompts ſuch 
bees as are in the fields to return home. Te 
When the bees ſettle in ſwarming, they collect 
themſelves in a heap, and hang to each other by their 
feet, When they ſettle in two ſeparate diviſions, it 
generally proceeds from there being two queens 1n the 
ſwarm. In that caſe, each cluſter of them may be 
hived ſeparately; or one of the queens muſt be de- 
ſtroyed, to prevent the commotions which the bees 
would raiſe in order to deſtroy her. All the motions 
and ſettling of a ſwarm are directed hy the queen. If 
ſhe be weak, and fall to the ground, the whole ſwarm 
fall down along with her; if ſhe reſt upon a branch of 
a tree, they acompany her ; and if the queen be caught 
into a hive, the ſwarm will inſtantly follow her. When 
a ſwarm is too few in number for a hive, another may 
be added, provided the queen belonging to it be de- 
ſtroyed. If that precaution be not taken, a battle will 
enſue, in which not only one of the queens is killed, 
but frequently a great many of the working bees. 
Several methods of taking the wax and honey, with- 
out deſtroying the bees, have of late been practiſed. 
Mr. Wildman's ſeems both to be the eaſieſt and ſafeſt: 
Remove (ſays he) the hive from which you would 
„take the wax and honey into a room, into which 
** admits but little light, that it may appear at firſt to 
„the bees as if it was late in the evening. Gently 
++ 1nvert the hive, placing it between the frames of 2 
chair, or other ſteady ſupport, and cover it with an 


empty hive, keeping that ſide of the empty hive | 


66 raiſet 
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4 raj ittle which is next the window, to give the] then remove them to his hand; command them to de- 
My n light to get up into it. White you | part and ſettle on a window, table, &c. at pleaſure; 
« hold the empty hiye, ſteadily ſupported on the edge] We ſhall ſubjoin his method of performing theſe feats, 
« of the fall hive, between your fide and your left] in his own words: Spectators (ſays lie) wonder 
« arm, keep ſtriking with the other hand all round |** much at my attaching bees to different parts of niy 
« the full hive from top to bottom, in the manner of“ body, and with much to be poſſeſſed of the ſecret 
« beating a drum, ſo that the bees may be frightened | ** means by which I do it. I have unwarily promiſed 
« by the continued noiſe from all quarters; and they] to reveal it; and am therefore under a necethity of 
« will in conſequence mount out of the full hive into!“ performing that promiſe : but while I declare, that 
« the empty one. Repeat the ſtrokes rather quick | ** their fear and tlie queeſ are the chief agents in theſe 
« than ſtrong round the hive, till all the bees are got] operations, I muſt warn niy readers that there is an 


« gut of it, which in general will be in about five mi- 
« nutes. - It is to be obſerved, that the fuller the hive 
4 js of bees, the ſooner they will have left it. As 
« ſoon as a number of them have got into the einpty 
« hive, it ſhould be raiſed a little from the full one, 
« that the bees may not continue to run from the one 
« to the other, but rather keep aſcending upon one 


4 another. | 


« Sg ſoon as all the bees are out of the full have, 
« the hive in which the bees are, muſt be placed on 
« the ſtand from which the other hive was taken, in 
e order to receive the abſent bees as they return from 


4c the fields. 


* 


„If this is done early in the ſeaſon, the operator 
« ſhould examine the royal cells, that any of them 
« that have young in them may be ſaved, as well as 
« the combs which have young bees in them, which 
« ſhould on no account be touched, though, by ſpa- 
« ring them, a good deal of honey ſhould be left be- 
„ hind. Then take out the other combs with a long, 
« broad, and pliable knife, ſuch as the apothecaries 


« make uſe of. The combs ſhould be cut from 


« the ſides and crown, as clean as poſſible, to ſave 
«« the further labor of the bees, who muſt lick up the 
honey ſpilt, and remove every remains of wax; and 
« then the ſides of the hive ſhould be ſcraped with a 
ie table-ſpoon, to clear away what was left by the 
« knife. During the whole of this operation, the 
« hive ſhould be placed inclined to the fide from which 
« the combs are taken, that the honey which is ſpilt 
„ may not daub the remaining combs. If ſome combs 
« were unavoidably taken away, in which there are 
*. young bees, the parts of the combs in which they 
* arc ſhould be returned into the hive, and ſecured 
« by ſticks, in the beſt manner poſſible. Place the 
„ hive then for ſome time upright, that any remain- 
* ing honey may drain out. If the combs are built in 


n direction oppoſite to the entrance, or at right an- 
5 cles with it, the combs which are the furtheſt from 


the entrance ſhould be preferred, becauſe there they 


* are beſt ſtored with honey, and have the feweſt | 


* young, bees in them. 


Having hus finiſhed taking the wax and honey, | 


© the next buſineſs is to return the bees to their old 


* live; and for this purpoſe place a table, covered 
with a clean cloth, near the ſtand, and giving the 


« ke in which the bees are a ſudden ſhake, at the 
£6 1 


ame time ſtriking it pretty forcibly, the bees will be 


* ſhaken on the cloth. Put their own hive over them | 


66 immediately, raiſed a little on one fide, that the bees 
may the more eaſily enter; and when all are entered, 


place it on the ſtand as before. If the hive in which 
** the bees are, be turned, bottom uppermoſt, and their | 


** own hive be placed over it, the bees will immediately 


** aſcend into it, eſpecially if the lower hive is ſtruck | 


don the ſides to alarm them. 


The chief object of the bees during the ſpring and 


«c 3 | . ; . . 

2 beginning of ſummer, is the propagation of their 

- _ oney during that time is not collected in 
uch quantities as it is afterwards: and on this ac- 


CC . - : . 4 * 
., count it 18 ſcarcely worth while to rob a hive before] 
ic latter end of June; nor is it ſafe to do it after | 


„ the middle of July, left rainy weather prevent their 
reſtoring the combs they have loſt, eo laying in a 


is a chance of carrying them to a rich paſture.” | 

FP Wildman, by tus dexterity ih dent 
s, has lately ſurpriſed the whole kingdom. He 

can order a ſwarm to tight where he pleaſes, almoſt in- 


* taneouſ] . h 1 3 x 
Vor. I. No: ** order them to ſettle on his head, 


art neceſſary to perform it, namely practice, which 
I cannot convey to them, and which they cannot 


«« ſpeedily attain; yet till this art is attained, the de- 


e ſtruction of many lives of bees muſt be the conſe- 
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« quence ; as every one will find on their firſt attempt 


to perform it. 5 | 
= Fade experience has taught me, that as ſoon as I 
turn up a hive, and give it ſome taps on the fides 
and bottom, the queen immediately appears, to 


know the cauſe of this alarm; hut toon fetires again 


among her people. Being accuſtomed to fee her fo 


often, I readily perceive her at firſt glarice; and 
long practice has enabled me to ſeize her inſtantly, 
with a tenderneſs that does not in the leaſt endanger 
her perſon. This is of the utmoſt importance; for 
the leaſt injury done to her brings immediate de- 
ſtruction to the hive, if you have not a ſpare queen 
to put in her place, as I have too ofteh experienced 
in my firſt attempts. When poſſeſſed of her, I can, 


without injury to her, or exciting that degree of re- 


ſentment that may tempt her to ſting me, ſlip her 
into my other hand, and, returning the hive to its 
place, hold her there, till the bees miffing her, are 
all on wing, and in the utmoſt confuſion. When 
the bees are thus diſtreſſed, I place the queen where- 
ever I would have the bees to ſettle. The moment 
a few of them diſcover her, they give notice to thoſe 
near them, and thoſe to the reſt ; the knowledge of 
which ſoon becomes ſo general, that in a few mi- 
nutes they all collect themſelves round her; and are 
ſo happy in having recovered this ſole ſupport of 
their ſtate, that they will long remain quiet in their 
ſituation. Nay, the ſcent of her body is ſo attrac- 
tive of them, that the ſlighteſt touch of her, along 
any place or ſubſtance, will attach the bees to it, 
and induce them to purſue any path ſhe takes. | 
+ My attachment to the queen, and my tender re- 


gard for her precious life, makes me moſt ardently 


with that J might here cloſe the detail of the opera- 
tion, which, I am afraid, when attempted by un- 
{kilful hands, will coſt many of their lives ; but my 
love of truth forces me to declare, that, by practice, 
I am arrived at ſo much dexterity in the management 
of her, that I can, without hurt to her, tie a thread 
of filk round her body, and thus confine her to. any 
part in which ſhe might not naturally wiſh to re- 
main ; or I ſometimes uſe the leſs dangerous way of 
clipping her wings on one fide. 3 

I ſhall conclude this account in the manner of C. 
Furius Creſinus, who being cited before the Curule 
Edile and an aſſembly of the people, to anſwer to a 
charge of ſorcery, founded on his reaping much 
larger crops from his ſmall ſpot of ground, than his 


neighbours did from their extenſive fields, produced 


his ſtrong implements of huſbandry, his well-fed 
oxen, and a hale young woman, his daughter; and, 
pointing to them, ſaid, Theſe, Romans, are my 
inſtruments of witchcraft; but I cannot ſhew you 
my toil, my ſweats, and anxious cares. So may [ 
ſay, Theſe, Britons, are my inſtruments of witch- 
craft; but I cannot ſhew you my hours of atten- 
tion to this ſubject, my anxiety and care for theſe 
uſeful inſets; nor can I communicate to you my 


© 6.6 p ” . . ! 8 „ 3 59 
Fo | they loft. a] experience, acquired 3 a courſe of years. 
ſtock of honey {ſufficient for the winter, unleſs there 0 


We ſhall conclude the hiſtory of tlie HoNEY-BEE 


1 , n | , 
with the following experiments for preventing a wafte 


honey, and'preſerying the lives of bees during the 
nter, communicated by a gentleman near the Funke 
the Tweed. I have tried ſeveral experiments for 
preſerving the lives of bees during the winter; and 

R ne 


Wn 


* caſe with many hives in this neighbourhood : and 


gained; eſpecially as Mr. Wildman has taught us to 


Ficure I. Is the queen bee. 2 ls the drone. ' 3. Is 
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{© though in general with little ſucceſs, yet I think I] 
< have reaſon to continue, and adviſe others to fol- 
< low, what I practiſed laſt winter. The method is 
„ yery ſimple, and not expenſive, for it is no other 
than keeping the bees in a cold and dark place. | 

„My reaſon for trying this experiment, was my 


having obſerved, that a certain degree of cold brought 
upon the bees a ſtupor; and that the ſame degree of 
cold continued, kept them in the ſame ſtate, till, 
they were brought into a warmer fituation, which, 
immediately reſtored their life and yigour.” [This 
obſervation is confirmed by what Mr. White ſays, 
* That bees which ſtand on the north fide of a build- 
ing, whoſe height intercepts the ſun's beams all the 
* winter, will wat leſs of their proviſions, almoſt by 
half, than others which ſtand in the ſun ; for, ſel- 
dom coming forth, they eat little, and yet in the 
* ſpring are as forward to work and ſwarm as thoſe 
which had twice as much honey in the autumn be- 
* fore.” See the Rev. Mr. White's method of pre- 
{ſerving bees, third edition.] | 
With this view I kept two hives ſhut up in a dark 
c cold out-houſe, from the middle of September to 
the middle of April, without ever letting them ſee 
light: upon their being ſet out in the warmer air, 
they recovered immediately, and ſhewed an appear- 
e ance of more ſtrength than the hives did which had 
been kept outi n the uſual way. This appearance 
* of ſtrength continued during the ſummer, and they 
„ multiplicd faſter than I had ever obſerved them do 
«© before. They were rather later in ſwarming this 
*© year than in former ſummers ; but the fame was the 


even though this ſhould always happen, yet I think 
„other advantages will do more than overbalance it. 
Could I go into the country early in the ſpring, to 
*© look after the bees myſelf, I would bring them into 
the open air ſome weeks ſooner, carefully attend to 
the changes of the weather, and ſhut up the doors 
* of the hive on a bad day : but this degree of care 
can ſcarcely be expected from ſervants and gardeners, 
** who have many other things to attend to. 

I intend to have four hives put up this ſeaſon, in 
** the coldeſt dark place I can find; and as an ice- 
** houle is the ſteadieſt and greateſt cold we have, one 


or two of my friends who have ice-houſes, have 


** promiſed to put a hive upon the ice. By all ac- 
counts, the cold of Siberia docs not kill the bees 
e there; and in Ruſſia, where the winters are ex- 
** tremely ſevere, bees produce much honey: fo I 
think there is not any danger to be feared from any 
degree of cold we can expoſe the bees to. 

If ſucceſs continues to attend this experiment of 
** keeping the bees aſleep all the winter and ſpring, 
without conſuming their honey, a great point will be 


La 
* 


take the honey without killing the bees; for, by what 
have obſerved in this country, our bees are loſt 
** chiefly by being tempted to go out in a clear ſun in 
the ſpring, though perhaps a froſty wind blows, and 
** chills them, ſo as to prevent their being able to re- 
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or 


middle of the comb; and ſeveral common cells are 
facrificed to ſerve as a baſis and ſupport to it. In 
general, the royal cells are ſuſpended on the fide of 
a comb, as in (fig. 7, 8.) To the fide of g. g.) 
two royal cells are begun, when they reſemble pretty 
much the cup in which an acorn lies. The other 
royal cells have the queens included in them. 


The 23d ſpecies is the apis cunicularia, or hairy bee, 
with an iron-colored breaſt, and yellow belly. This 
ſpecies is very like the melliſica; they build their neſts 
in dry ſandy places. 24. The variegata; the breaſt 
and belly are variegated with white and black ſpots ; 
the legs are of an iron color. It is a native of Eu- 
rope. This ſpecies ſlecp in the geranium phæum, or 
ſpotted crane's-bill. 25. The roſtrata is diſtinguiſhed 
by the upper lip being inflected, and of a conical Thape, 
and by the belly being inveſted with bluiſh belts. 
They build their neſts in high ſandy grounds, and there 
is but one young in each neſt. 26. The argilloſa, or iron- 
colored bee, has an infleted roſtrum, and a crooked 
belly, with one joint. It 1s a native of Surinam. 
27. The lagopoda is of a greyiſh color, with an 
emarginated anus. 28. The manicata, or black bee, 
with hairy fore-legs ; the belly is ſpotted with yellow; 
and the anus is tridentated. / 29. The quatuor den- 
tata, is of a duſky color, with five white belts on the 


each intermediate tooth is forked. The laſt three ſpe- 
cies are natives of Europe. 30. The faſciata has a 
yellowiſh back, and a black belt round the edge of 
each wing; the breſt is white; the belly is variegated 
with black and white ; the legs are covered with black 
hair; and the feelers are green. It is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 31. The barbara, or black bee, 
with a yellow edging round the breaſt, is about the ſize 
of an ant; the feelers are like threads. It is a native 
of Barbary. | 
acute conical belly, and the margins of the joints or 
ſegments white; it dwells in cavities of the earth. 
3. The anulata, or black bee, with a black front, 
and black rings round the legs. 34. The ruficornis 
has two iron- colored ſpots on the breaſts and feelers; 
the belly is ſpotted with yellow. 35. The feruginea, 
or ſmooth black bee, with the, feelers, mouth, belly, 
and feet of an iron color. This is a ſmall bee, apd 
ſuppoſed to be of an intermediate kind between the bee 
and waſp. The laſt three are natives of Europe. 
36. The ichneumonea; the roſtrum or ſnout is an erect 
horn; the belly is petiolated and black; and the breaſt 
is interſperſed with ſhining gold- colored ſutures or 
indented lines: the antenne are green. It is a native 
of America, 31. Þ he carioſa is a yellowiſh hairy 
bee ; and the fe 
color. It builds in the rotten trees of Euro 
38. The violacea is a red, bee, and very hairy, with 
bluiſh wings. It is a native of Europe. The violacea is 
ſaid to . trees, and hollow them out in a longi- 
tudinal direction; they begin to build their cells at the 
bottom of theſe holes, and depofit an egg in each cell, 


turn to the hive; or an carly warmth induces the 
queen to lay eggs, and a number of young bees are 


** bred, which conſume the little proviſion left, before 


the fields can afford any ſupply.” 
ExPLANATION of PLATE IX. 


the working bee. 4. Repreſents the: bees hanging to 
_ each other by the feet, which is the method of taking 
their repoſe, 5. The proboſcis or trunk, which is 
one of the principal organs of the bees, wherewith 
they gather the honey and take their nouriſhment. 
6. One of the hind legs of a: working bee, loaded 
with wax. 7. A comb, in which the working bees 
are bred. The cells are the ſmalleſt of any. Two 
of them have the young bees. encloſed.. A royal cell 
is ſuſpended on one fide. 8. A comb in which the 
drones are bred, being larger than the farmer; the. 
young drones being included in ſeveral. of them; 
with two royal cells ſuſpended on the fide. g. A fi- 


which is compoſed of the farina of plants and honey, 
or a kind of gluten, 39. The caffra is alſo red, and 
covered with hair; the hind part of the breaſt and fore 
part of the belly are yellowiſh. 40. The carolina is a 
red hairy bee, with the upper part of the belly yellow. 
It is a native of Carolina. 41. The terreſtris is black 
and Hairy, witlt a white belt round tlie breaſt, and a 
white anus. It. builds its neſt very deep in the earth. 
42. The hortorum js a black hairy bee, with the fore 
part of the breaſt and belly yellow. 43. The prato- 
rum, or black hairy bee, with the fore part of the 
breaſt yellow, and a blackiſh anus. 44. The lapidaria, 
lor red hairy bee, with a yellow anus. It builds in 
holes of rocks. 45, The ſylvarum, or pale hairy bee, 
with a black belt on the breaſt, and a reddiſh anus. 
46. The mufcorum, or yellow hairy bee, with a White 
belly. It builds in moſſy grounds. 47. The hypne- 
rum, or 1 hairy bee, with a black belt on 57 
belly, and a white anus. 48. The lucorum, or vel 
low hairy bee, with a white anus. The laſt eight be 

8 ; * 79, 2 


milar comb, in which the royal cell is fed in the 


belly, and the anus has four teeth-like protuberances; 


2. The conica, or yellow bee, with an 


et and front are. of a bright yellow 
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6465 are all natives of Europe. 49. The braſilianorum, 
or pale-red hairy bee, with the bafis of the thighs! 
black. This is a very large bee, every where covered 
with a teſtaceous ſkin. It is a native of America. 


AP O 


tremely light and elaſtick; it is alſo uſed in quilts, which 
are very. warm; on which account there are ſeveral 
plantations of apocynums raiſed in the ſouthern parts 
of that kingdom. All the ſpecies of the apocynums 


50. The acervorum is red and hairy and builds below 
ground. 51. The ſubterranea is red and hairy, with 
à duſky anus; it likewiſe builds below ground. 52. 
The ſurinamenſis is a black hairy bee, with the whole 
belly, 5 the firſt joint or ſegment yellow. It 
is a native of Surinam. 53. The æſtuans, or black 
hairy bee, with a yellow breaſt. 54. The tropica, or 
black hairy bee, with the hind part of the belly yel- 
low. The two laſt are natives of the warm climates. 

3. The alpina is a hairy bee, with a black breaſt, 
and yellow belly. It inhabits the mountains of Lap- 
land. 

Ars, in mythology, a famous deity among the 
Egyptians, repreſented by an ox, with certain external 
marks. | 

APIUM, parſley, in botany. See PARSI. Ev. 

APOBATERION, in antiquity, a valediQtory 
ſpeech or poem made by a perſon on departing out of 
his own country, and addreſſed to his friends or re- 
lations. | 

APOCALYPSE, one of the facred books of the 

New Teſtament, fo called from its containing revela- 
tions concerning ſevera! important doEtrines of Chriſti- 
anlty. WEE 

APOCOPE, among grammarians, a figure which 
cuts off a letter or ſyllable from the end of a word. 

APOCRYPHA, according to its original ſignifi- 
cation, implies hidden; but has been long uſed by ec- 
cleſiaſtical writers, to denote books that are doubtful 
with regard to their authenticity. In this ſenſe it was 
uſed by the Jews, who called only ſuch of their ſacred 
books canonical as had been publiſhed by the writers 
themſelves. | 

The books that are reckoned apocryphal by our 
church, are the books of Tobit, Judith, Eſther, the 
book of Wiſdom, Jefus the ſon of Sirach, Baruch the 
prophet, the ſong of the Three Children, the hiſtory 
of Suſannah, the hiſtory of Bell and the Dragon, and 
firſt and ſecond book of Maccahees ; as well as thoſe 
that are eſteemed ſuch by the church of Rome, viz. 
the prayer of Manaſſeh king of Judah, the third and 
fourth book of Eſdras, St. Barnabas's epiſtle, the 
book of Hermos, the addition at the end of Job, and 
the 1511t pfalm. | 

Itis no wonder that the Romiſh church adopted 
thoſe books that are regarded by us as apocryphal, into 
the number of their Gmonical writings, as they have 
been ſo extremely ſerviceable to them, in ſupporting, 
J ſhould have faid in giving a gloſs to certain tenets and 
doctrines, for which they could not have found the 
very ſhadow of a rcafon in the other ſcriptures. Hap- 
ply for us we have no occaſion for theit aſſiſtance ; and 

ave always looked upon them as apocryphal ; as they 
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orthodox writers, and beſides Were utterly unknown to 
the Chriſtian church, for ſome ages. No books but 
tuch as have been cited by the catlieſt writers in ſapport 
of Chriſtianity, and approved by the council of Lao- 
BOY are regarded by proteſtants as of divine autho- 
ity. Pe | 

APOCYNUM, dog's-baiie, in botany, a geniis of 
plants, whoſe leaves are produced oppoſite ih paits on 
the branches. 'The flower is monopetalous and cam - 
panulated, cut into five parts at the bfith. In the bot- 
tom of the flower are five corpuſcular nectariuſnis, 
Wach are oval and ſurround the germen. The fila- 
ments are ave in number, and very ſhort, which are 
topped with oblong ere enther®. In the centre are 

Placed two egg-ſhaped germefi Which ſu | 
ſcarce viſible ; the germen afterwards becomes à fruit 
Aeg .. opens, froin the baſe ts the top incloſing 
Many ompreſſed feeds Bangs 5 as wane 
down adheres fe em 45 Ale neee 
; As won of ſotiie ſorts of theſe plants are much 
in Francs for ſtuffing eafy chairs, it being ex- 


| 


were not to be found in the catalogue of the canonical | 
| books of ſcripture that have been given us by Ofigen, | 
Athanaſius, Hilary, Cyril of Jeruſalem. and all other | 


port two ſtiles, | 


abound plentifully with a milky juice. 

APODICTICAL Argument or Syllogiſin, implies a 
clear convincing proof of a propoſition. , 

APODOSIS, in rhetorick, the ſame with axioſis. 

APODY TERIUM, in the ancient baths, the apart- 
ment where perſons undreſſed and dreſſed themſelves. 

APOGEE, Apoganm, in aſtronomy, that point in 
the orbit of a planet, which is at the greateſt diſtance 
from the carth. | 

The word is Greek, compounded of awo, from, 
and yn, the earth. 

The apogee of the ſun is that point of the earth's 
orbit which is at the greateſt diſtance from the ſun; 
and conſequently the ſun's apogee, and the earth's aphe- 
lion, are one and the ſame point. 

The quantity of the motion of the apogee. may be 
found by comparing two obſervations thereof made at 
a great diſtance of time, converting the difference into 
minutes, and dividing it by the number of years elapſed 
between the two obſervations. The quotient gives the 
annual motion of the apogee. Thus, from an obſer- 
vation made by Hipparchus, in the year before Chriſt, 
140, whereby. the fun's apogee was found 5, 30, of 
Gemini; and another made by Ricciolus, in the year 
of Chriſt, 1646, wherein it was found 7, 26, of 
Cancer; the annual motion of the apove2 is found 
J De i= Te nt tab. Afton. p. 1s, 
makes the apogee of the ſun to be in 87, , 30", of az: 
and in its annual motion 1“, 2“. 

APOGEE of the Moon. See the article Moo. 

ApOGEE of the Equant is its furtheſt diſtance from 
the earth, or that point where the circumference of 
the equant is interſected by the line of the apſides, in 
the remoteſt part of the diameter. 

The mean apogee of the epicycle is a point where 
the epicycle 1s cut above, by a right line drawn from its 
centre, to the centre of the equant, or the point of the 
epicycle moſt remiote from the carth. Ea 

APOLLINARIAN Games, in antiquity, an ap- 
pellation given to certain theatrical entertainments an- 
nually performed in honor of Apollo. 

APOLLINARIANS, or ApoLLINARISTS, a 
name given to the followers of Apollinaris, who in the 
fourth century was biſhop of Laodicea, He main- 
tained that Chriſt had no ſoul, but that his divinity 
was to him inſtead of one. He publiſhed many other 
abſurd and wild doctrines, which his followers im- 
proved upon no little, by adding to them a large 
mixture of the errors of the Manicheans. 
APOLLONTIA, in antiquity, an annual feſtival 
celebrated by the Zgilatians, in honour of Apollo, 
 APOLOGUE, in matters of literature, an inge- 
nious method of conveying inſtruction by means of a 
feigned relation called a moral fable. f 

The only difference between a parable and an apo- 
logue is, that the former being drawn from what pales 
among mankind, requires probability in the narration ; 
whereas the apologue, being taken from the ſuppoſed 
action of brutes, or even of things inanimate, is not 
tied down to the ſtrict rules of probability. Aſop's 
fables are a model of this kind of writing. 

' APOLOGY, a defence or excuſe for ſome perſo 
action, or the like, either by word or writing. 

APOMELI, among ancient phyfictans, a decoction 
of honey and vinegar, much uſed as a detergent, pro- 
moter of ſtool, utine, &c. 

 APONEUROSIS, among phyſicians, a term ſome- 
times uſed to denote the expanſion of a nerve or tendon 
in the manner of a membrane; ſometimes for the cut- 
ting off a nerve; and, finally, for the tendon itſelf. 

APOPHLEGMATIZANTS, in pharmacy, me- 
dicities proper to clear the head from ſuperfluous 
phlegm, whether by ſpitting, or by the noſe; and 
confequently comprehending matſticatories, and ſternu- 


tatories, 


* 


APOPTHEOM, # ſhott, ſententious, atid in- 
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ring of a column, lying above or below the flat mem- 


totally or is: part, the influx of the nervous fluid to the 


method of relief muſt vary, according to the prediſpo- 


communicate with them in many of their unlawful 


writ that formerly lay againſt a perſon who haying en- 


APO 


guithed character. Such are the apophthegms of Plu- 


tarch, and thoſe of the ancients collected by Lycoſ- 


thenes. 


APOPHYGE, in architecture, a concave part or 


ber. | 

The apophyge, originally, was no more than the 
ring or ferr1l, at firſt fixed on the extremities of wooden 
pillars, to keep them from ſplitting ; which, afterwards, 
was imitated in ſtone. 

APOPHY'STS, in anatomy, an excreſcence from the 
body. of a bone, of which it is a true continuous part, 
as a branch 1s of a tree. | | 

APOPLECTICK, whatever relates or belongs to an 
apoplexy. Thus, we ſay, an apoplectick fit. 

APOPLEXY, a diſtemper in which the patient is 
ſuddenly deprived of the exerciſe of all the ſenſes, and 
of voluntary motion ; while a ſtrong pulſe remains 
with a deep reſpiration, attended with a ſtertor, and 
the appearance of a profound ſleep. This diforder a- 
rifes from whatever cauſe is capable of preventing either 


organs of ſenſe, and the reflux of the fame fluid from 
theſe organs to the common ſenſory in the brain. 1. 
he natural make of the body may diſpoſe to an apo- 
plexy, when a large head and ſhort neck favor the con- 
geſtion of blood and humors in the head; or a corpu- 
I-nt body renders the capillary arteries ſubject to com- 
preihon. 2. It may be occaſioned by poly pous con- 
cretions in the carotid or vertebral arteries, or by an in- 
flammatory ſizinęeſs, and thick pituitous diſpoſition of 
the whole maſs of blood. 3. By an extravaſation of 
the reſpective fluids contained in the arterial, nervous 
and lymphatick veſſels; and, finally, by whatever ob- 
ſtructs the return of the blood from the veſſels of the 
brain to the heart. Hence it appears that apoplexies are 
roduced by various cauſes, and may properly enough 
5 diſtinguiſhed into ſanguinous and pituitous, to which 
may be added ſerous, atrabilarious, polypous, &c. 
An apoplexy may be foreſeen from the frame of the 
body, from a knowledge of the prediſpoſing cauſes; and 
from the firſt effects of theſe cauſes, as a tremor, vacil- 
lation, vertigo, ſtupor, deprivation of memory, and a 
frequent incubus. As to the cure and prevention of an 
apoplexy, no univerſal rules can be laid down; for the 


ting cauſes and the parts principally affected. In gene- 
ral, however, it is neceſſary to procure evacuations by 
all poſſible means, by emeticks, and by acrid clyſters; 
and not to omit external topicks to the head, which ſti- 
mulate or reſolve, of which kind bliſters raiſed by can- 
tharides are of the greateſt ſerviee. During the fit, co- 
prous bleeding in the jugulars 1s to be uſed, ſtrong vo- 
latifes to be applied to the noſe, and the temples rubbed 
with cephalick mixtures. Arteriotomy, ſcarification of 
the occiput, and the actual cautery, are alſo recommen- 
ded. a | 
APOSIOPESTS, aroownnoy, in rhetorick, the ſup- 
prefling, or omitting to relate a part of the ſubje& : thus 
thy poct paſles off the circumſtance of Dido's killing 
hex:elt.. | : 


—— 


Dixerat, atque illam media inter talia-ferro 
Collapjam adjpiciunt. | 


APOSTACY, the abandoning the true religion. 
The primitive Chriſtian church diſtinguiſhed ſeveral 
kinds of apoſtacy. The firſt of thoſe who went over 
ntircly from Chriſtianity to judaiſm; the ſecond of thoſe 
ho mingled judaiſm and Chriſtianity together; and the 
third of thoſe who complied ſo far with the Jews, as to 


practices, without making a formal profeſhon of their 
religion. But the fourth fort was of thoſe who, after 
having been fometime Chriſtians, voluntarily relapſed 
into Paganiſm. | Cat Ge 
APOSTATE, one who deſerts his religion. Among 
the Romaniſts, it ſignifies a man who, without a legal 
diſpenſation, forſakes a religions order of which he had 
made profeſſion. Hence, i 
APOSTATA cAPIENDO, in the Engliſh law, a 


APO 


tered into ſome order of religion, broke out again, and 

wandered up and down the country. 
APOSTE 

See, DEMONSTRATION. 


APOSTHUME, or APOSTEM, amornile, the fame 


with abſceſs. See the article ApsCEss. 
APOSTIL, apeflilla, in matters of literature, the 
ſame with a marginal note. 2 
APOSTLE, aro-, properly ſignifies a meſſen- 
ger or perſon ſent by another upon ſome bufineſs; and 
hence, by way of eminence, denotes one of the twelve 
diſciples, commiſſioned by Jeſus Chriſt to preach the 
oſpel. | | 
e APOSTOLATE, the office or dignity of an apoſtle. 
See the article ApOSTLE. | 
APOSTOLICK, or AposToLICAL, ſomething 
connected with, or derived from the apoſtles. | 
APOSTOLICI, an early ſect of Chriſtians, who pre- 
tended to lead their lives in imitation of the apoſtles, 
They condemned marriage. =. 
 APOSTROPHE, in rhetorick, a figure by which the 
orator, in a vehement commotion, turns himſelf on all 
ſides, and applies to the living and dead, to angels and 
to men, to rocks, groves, &c. Thus Adam in Milton's 


Paradiſe loſt, 35 ; 
O woods, O fountains, killocks, dales, and bowers, 


With other echo, &c. | 

APOSTRCPHNE,, in grammar, a mark placed over a 
letter to ſhew that a vowel is cut off, as call d for called, 
th* audience for the audience. | | 

APOTACTITES, in church hiſtory, a name given 
to the apoſtolici, from the ſhew they made of renouncing 
the world, more than other men. See AposTOLIeI. 

APOTEVITZ, a ſmall city of Hungary, near the 
river Drave, famous for ſalt. See SALT. 

 APOTHECARY, one who practices the art of phar- 
macy. 

This is a genteel buſineſs, and has been in great vogue 


of late years; there being, as it is computed, upwards 


of a thouſand in and about London. A youth intended 
for this profeſſion, ſhould be a pretty good ſcholar, and 
have ſuch a knowledge in the Latin tongue, as to be able 
to read the beſt writers upon the ſubject of botany, phar- 
macy, anatomy, and medicine. In London, the apo- 
thecaries are one of the city companits, and by an act 
which was made perpetual in the ninth year of George J. 
are exempted from ſerving upon juries, or in ward and 
pariſh offices. They are obliged to make up their medi- 


eines according to the formulas preſcribed in the college | 


diſpenſatory, and are liable to have their ſhops viſited by 
the cenſors of the college, who are impowered to deſtroy 
ſuch medicines as they think not good.  _ 
APOTHEOSIS, in antiquity, a ceremony by which 
the ancient Romans complimented their emperors and 
great men, after their death, with a place among the gods. 
It is deſcribed as follows. After the body of the de- 
ceaſed had been burnt with the uſual ſolemnities, an 
image of wax, exactly reſembling him, was placed on an 
ivory couch, where it lay for ſeven days, attended by 
the ſenate and ladies of the higheſt quality in mourning; 
and then the young ſenators and knights bore the bed 
of ſtate through the Via Sacra to the old Forum, and from 
thence to the Campus Martius, where it was depoſited 
upon an edifice built in form of a pyramid. The bed 
being thus placed amidſt a quantity of ſpices and other 
combuſtibles, and the knights having made a ſolemn 
proceſſion round the pile, the new emperor, with 2 
torch in his hand, ſet fire to it, whilſt an eagle, let fly 
from the top of the building, and mounting in the air 


| with a firebrand, was ſuppoſed to convey the ſoul of 


the deceaſed to heaven ; and thenceforward he was ran- 
ked among the gods. ; 
APOTOME, in geometry, is the difference be- 
tween two incommenſurable quantities or lines. _ 
Euclid, in 10 lib. and third definition after prop. 
85. diſtinguiſhes apotomes into firſt, ſecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, and fixth : and in the propoſitions im- 
mediately following, ſnews the method of finding them. 
The firſt is when there are two numbers ſuch, that 
the greateſt is a rational one, and the difference be- 
tween their ſquares is a ſquare number. A ſecond 
2 . apotome 
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apotome is when the leaſt number 1s rational, and the 
ſquare root of the difference of the ſquares of the two, 
numbers has a ratio in numbers to the greateſt number, 
A third apotome is when the two numbers are both 
jrrational, and the ſquare root of the difference of their 
ſquares has a ratio in numbers to the greateft number. | 
A fourth apotome is when the greateſt number is rati- 
onal, and the ſquare root of the difference of the ſquares 
of the two numbers, has not a ratio to that. A fifth 
apotome 1s when the leaſt number is rational, and the 
{quare root of the difference of the two numbers, has 
not a ratio in numbers to the greateſt number. A ſixth 
apotome is when the numbers are irrational, and the 
ſquare root of the difference of their ſquares, has not a 
ratio in numbers to the greateſt number. 6 
The doctrine of apotomes, as laid down by Euclid 
in his tenth book, is a very curious ſubject, and wor- 
thy to be peruſed and improved by all thoſe who would 
lay down geometrical elements, from whence might be 
produced the poſſibility or impoffibility of the quadra- 
tures of curve-lineal figures, and perhaps lineal ſolu- 
tions of Diophantus's Problems, and others of a ſimi- 
lar kind ; though all the uſe one would think Euclid 
made of this book was only to ſhew the nature of the 
five regular bodies, which by Plato and his ſect were 
held in great eſteem. | 
APOTOME, in the Theory of Mufick, by ſome writers, 
is the difference between a greater and leſſer ſemi-tone, 
being expreſſed by the ratio of 128 to 125. 
APOZEM, in pharmacy, the ſame with decoction. 
See DEO ION. | 
APPARATUS, a term uſed to denote a complete 
ſet of inſtruments, or other utenſils belonging to any 
artiſt or machine: thus we ſay a ſurgeon's apparatus, 
a chymiſt's apparatus, the apparatus of the air-pump, 
microſcope, &c. 
APPARENT, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that 
is viſible to the eyes, or obvious to the underſtanding. 
APPARENT Altitude. See the article ALTITUDE. 
APPARENT Conjunction, in aſtronomy, is when the 
right-line connecting the centres of the two objects 
does not paſs the centre of the earth, but through the 
eye of a ſpectator ſituated on its ſurface. 
APPARENT Diameter, in aſtronomy, 1s the angle 
under which we perceive any of the heavenly objects. 
There are ſeveral methods of meaſuring the apparent 
diameter of the plancts ; but the beſt and moſt accurate 
manner is by the micrometer. See MicROMETER. | 
The apparent diameter of the ſun, moon, and 
planets, 1s found not to be the ſame at all times, but in 
each of them it increaſes to a certain limit, and then 
again decreaſes, And particularly it is found, that 
the ſuperior planets appear much greater, when they 
are in oppoſition to the ſun, than when near a con- 
junction ; and the inferior planets appear greater, when 
their light is leſſened, than when they ſhine more 
bright; and particularly Ricciolus ſays (in Almageſſ. 
nov. lib, J. feet. G. c. 10. fol. 113.) that the diameter of 
Mars 1s almoſt nine times greater, 'when in oppoſition 
to the ſun, than when near a conjunction; ſo that, in 
July and Auguſt 1 529, it was taken for a new ſtar, by 
reaton of its prodigious magnitude. Sce Kepler in 
Aſtrenom. Optic. C30 P. 333. 1 


The apparent diameter of the ſun was obſerved by 


Greateſt Mean Leaſt 
Prolemy :.- =.» 24 cms au 
Ter r 
Keple 31 4 30. 30 — 30. o. 
Ricciolus = = 32. 8 — 31 . 40 — 30. o. 
Caſſini 2ͤͥͥ ỹÿꝑ:SEZ 8 
Den ie 32 + 43 — 32 . 10 - 31 . 38. 
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the greateſt; and the leaſt in the former is leſs than 
the leaſt in the latter. In the firſt caſe we have bj 


Greateſt Leaſt 

Ptolemy FFC 3 ; 20 — 35 N 15 
„ 3. Conjunft.. -  -. 25 . 30 — 28 48. 
* |; Oppoſition - - 32. o—36 ..,0: 
Peer 30 ,, 34. 44. 
Dela Bue. - = = — 29 30 — 33 30. 
In the latter caſe by Leaſt Greateſt 
Ptolemy Sf % 2 2248 > 42 76 — 55 6. 
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Mr. Huygens, in Sy/tem. Saturn, p. 77. has ob- 
ſerved, by the moſt exact method, the leaſt diameter 
of 5, to be 30“; of its ring, 1.8'; of u, to be 
%% $:i0 he 20; of 2, to be. 1, 28”. He- 
velius found the apparent diameter of Mercury, when 
ſeen in the ſun, to be not more than 11“. 4. 

The greateſt diſtance between the apparent diameter, 
as given by the ancients, from what the moderns ob- 
ſerve them to be, 1s, that (thoſe, ſuch as Albatagnius 
and 'I'ycho) they took them by the naked eye only ; 
but the moderns uſe teleſcopes, by which the falſe 
light, which cauſes them to appear bigger than really 
they are, is removed. Indeed Ricciolus uſed teleſ- 
copes ; but then he wanted a micrometer, without 
which the thing cannot be accurately performed. As 
to the apparent diameters of tlie fixed ſtars, by the 
beſt inſtruments that have been yet invented, they 
have hitherto appeared but as fo many points. Even 
Mr. Huygens ſays, he found the apparent diameter of 
the dog- ſtar not to be more than 4". | 
 AppaREenT Diſtance, is that diſtarice we judge an 
object to be from us when ſeen afar of, being gene- 
rally very different from the true diſtance; becauſe we 
are apt to think that all very remote objects, whoſe 
parts cannot well be diſtinguiſhed, and which have 
no other object in view near them, to be at the ſame 
diſtance from us, though perhaps they may be thou- 
ſands of miles, as in the cafe of the ſun and moon. 

APPARENT Figure, is that figure or ſhape which 
an object appears to be under, when viewed at a diſ- 
tance, being often very different from the true figure. 

APPARITION, in a general ſenſe, implics ſimply 
the appearance of any object. In a more limited ſenſe, 
for a ſpectre or ghoſt, 5 

APPARITION, in aſtronomy, ſignifies a ſtar, or 
other heavenly object, becoming viftible, which before 
was below the horizon. 

APPARITITOR, among the Romans, a general term 
to comiprehend all attendants of judges and magiſtrates 
appointed to receive and execute their orders. Appa- 
ritor, with us, is a meſſenger, that ſerves the proceſs 
of a ſpiritual court, or a beadle in an uniyerſity, who 
carrics the mace. 

 APPARURA, among old law writers, fignifies 
furnitiire or tackle, particularly that belonging to a 
plough. 3 | | | TED” 

APPAUMEE, in heraldry, denotes one hand ex- 
tended with the full palm appearing, and the thumb 
and fingers at full length. | 

APPEAL, in law, the removal of a cauſe from an 
inferior to a ſuperior court or judge, when a perſon 
thinks himſelf aggrieved by the ſentence of the inferior 
judge: Appeals lie from all the ordinary courts of 


juſtice to the houſe of lords. In eccleſiaſtical eauſes, if 


an appeal is brought before a biſhop, it may be re- 
moved to the archbiſhop; if before an archdeacon, 
to the court of arches, and thence to the archbiſhop ; 


and from the archbiſhop's court, to the king in chancery. 


APPEAL of maim, is the accuſing one that has 
maimed another. | : 
APPEARANCE, in a general ſenſe, the exterior 
| g. or that which immediately ſtrikes 
the ſenſes. 5 wy 
APPEARANCE, in law, ſignifies a defendant's filing 
a conimon or ſpecial bail, on any proceſs iſſued out of 
a court of judicature. 5 
* APPEL- 


ö 


take them at the price appraiſed. | 


fimple act of the mind, whereby it perceives, or is con- 
fruit. In England there are ſeven ſorts or varieties 
1. The maſculine apricot, 
which is ſooneſt ripe, and of a fmall roundiſh form. 


APP 


APPELLANT, in à general ſenſe, one who ap- 


peals from any ſentence. „ | 
APPELLANTS, in church hiftory, an appellation 


given to ſuch of the Roman Catholick clergy, as appeal 


from the conſtitution anigenitus, to a general council. 


APPELLATIVE, in grammar, a noun which is 


applicable to a whole ſpecies or kind, as man, horſe z in 


contradiſtinction to a proper noun. | | 
 APPENDANT, in law, any thing that is inherit- 
able, belonging to ſome more worthy inheritance ; as 
an advowſon, common, or court, may be appendant 
to a manor, land to an office, &c. but land cannot 
be appendant to land, for both are corporeal inheri- 
tances, and one thing corporeal cannot be appendant 
to another. | 
APPENDICULA, Permiformis, in anatomy, a 
name by which ſome call the cacum. See the article 
Cokcuu. 
APPENDIX, in literature, a treatiſe added at the 
end of a work, to render it more complete. 
APPENDIX, in anatomy, the ſame with epiþhy/zs. 
APPETITE, Appetitus, in a general ſenſe, the de- 
fire of enjoying ſome object, ſuppoſed to be conducive 
to our happineſs. 


When this inclination is guided by reaſon, and pro- | | 
the tenant, he may have a writ of aſſize and recover 


triple damages: in ſuch a cafe alſo a commoner may 


portioned to the intrinſick value of the object, it is 
called rational appetite ; as, on the other hand, it is 
denominated ſenſitive appetite, when we have only a 
blind propenſity to a thing, without determinate ideas 
of the good qualities for which we deſire it. 

APPETITE, in medicine, a certain painful or un- 
eaſy ſenſation, always accompanied with a defire to eat 
or drink. An exceflive appetite is called bulimy, or 
fames canira ; a defect or loſs of it, anorexy; and that 
after things improper for food, pica. See BULIiMY. 

APPLAUSE, Applouſus, or Plouſus, an approba- 
tion of ſomething fignified by clapping the hands; in 
which ſenſe it is {till practiſed in colleges and theatres. 

APPLE, a well-known fruit, of a roundiſh figure, 
of conſiderable uſe both as a food, a remedy, and like- 
wiſe yielding cyder. 

ArPLE is alſo an appellation given to ſeveral fruits, 
on account of their reſemblance to the common apple: 
ſuch are the bitter-apple, cuſtard-apple, love-apple, 
mad-apple, oak-apple, &c. | | 

APPLICATION, in a general ſenſe, implies the 
laying two things together, in order to diſcover their 
agreement or diſagreement. | | 

APPLICATION of one Science to another, ſignifies, the 
aſe we make of applying the principles and truths be- 
longing to one ſcience in order to advance or complete 
another. | 

APPOGIATURA, in muſick, implies a ſmall! 
note inſerted by practical muſicians between two others. 

APPORTIONMENT, in law, the diviſion of a 
rent into parts, in the ſame manner as the land out of 
which it iſſues is divided. | : 

APPOSAL V Sheriffs, ſignifies the charging them 


with money received on their accounts in the ex- 


8 


ö 
! 


ins” 


APPOSITION, in general, is the putting one 
thing by the fide of another. 

APPOSITION, in grammar, the placing two or 
more ſubſtantives together, in the ſame caſe, without 
any copulative conjunction between them; as, ardebat 
Alexim, delicias domini. | | | 

ApPOSITION, among the naturaliſts, the ſame 
with juxta-poſition. | | | 7 
APPRAISING, the valuing or ſetting a price on 
goods. This is uſually done by a ſworn appraiſer, 
who, if he values the goods too high, is obliged to 


chequer. 


— 


APPRERENSION, in logick, the firſt or moſt 


ſcious of ſome idea. See the arricle PERCEPTION. 
APPREHENSION, in law, is the ſeizing a criminal, 
in order to bring him to juſtice. | 
APPRENTICE, a young perſon bound by inden- 
ture to ſome tradeſman, in order to be inſtructed in the 
myſtery or trade. 


| ſenſe the acceding, or coming together of two or * 


— 


* 


APR a 


x APPROACH, or Atte ccmme, in 4 general 


things. | 
; — 25 of equable APPROACH. See CURVE. 
APPROACHES, in fortification, the works thrown 
up by the beſiegers, in order to get nearer a fortreſs, 
without being expoſed to the enemies cannon. : fuch, 
in a more particular manner, are the trenches, which 
are connected by parallels, or lines of communication. 
APPROACHING, in gardening, the inoculating, 
or ingrafting the ſpris of one tree into another, with- 
out cutting it off from the parent- tree. | 
APPROPRIATION, the annexing a benefice to 
the proper and 8 uſe of a religious houſe, bi- 
ſhoprick, college, &e. Where the king is patron, he 
may make appropriations himſelf; but in other caſes, 
after obtaining his licence in chancery, the conſent of 
the ordinary, patron, and incumbent is requiſite. A 


they are granted may make leaſes of the profits. 
APPROVEMENT, among old writers, is gene- 
rally taken for the ſame as improvement; but in law is 
more particularly uſed for the incloſing part of a com- 
mon by the lord of the manor. 
If, however, there be not ſufficient common leſt to 


break down the incloſures 


APPROVER, in law, one who, confefling he has 


committed a felony, accuſes one or more of his accom- 


plices. Approvers, moreover, fignify bailiffs of lords 
in their franchiſes, ſheriffs, and likewiſe, ſuch perſons 
as have the letting the king's demeſnes in ſmall manors. 
Sce the articles BAILIFF, SHERIF F. 
APPROXIMATION, in arithmetick and algebra, 
the coming nearer and nearer to a root, or other quan- 
tity ſought, without expecting to be ever able to find 
it exactly. See SERIES. | 
APPUL, in the manage, the ſenfe of the action o 
the bridle in the horſeman's hand. Thus we ſay, a 
horſe has no appui, when he cannot ſuffer the bit to 
bear never ſo little upon the parts of the mouth. To 
give a horſe a good appui, he ſhould be galloped, and 
put often back. 
APPULSE, in aſtronomy, the approach of a planet 
towards a conjunction with the ſan, or any of the 
fixed ſtars. See the article CONJUNCTION. | 
 APPURTENANCES, in common law, ſignify 
whatever things belong to another thing as principal : 
as hamlets, fitheries, &c. to a manor ; ſeats m a-church 
to houſes, &c. 
APRICOT, Armeniaca Malus, in botany, a genus 
of fruit-trees, claſſed by Linnæus with the prunus, or 
plum. Although the generative parts of the flowers 
agree, according to his ſyſtem of botany, yet as there 
is very material difference not only in the plant and 


foilage, but alſo in the taſte and form of the fruit, it 


may therefore be neceſſary in this work to mention 
them diſtinctly. It is ſaid the apricot (commonly ſo 
called) is a native of Epirus, or Epire, a province of 
Greece, and from thence called Aalus Epirotica, from 
whence the Enghſh name Apricot may be derived, 
though, commonly called by the Romans Malus Ar- 
mentaca, Which implies its being originally brought 
from Armenia in Aſia; however, there can be little 
doubt but that the Romans firſt introduced it into 
Italy, and from thence to other European countries. 


| I his tree, in England, grows to a tolerable ſize, pro- 


ducing roundiſh acuminated leaves ſerratated at their 
edges, and placed alternately on free-growing branches, 
though on the curſons, or ſpurs, they grow five or ſix 
together on a bunch. The flowers, which are roſa- 
ceous, appear early in the ſpring before the leaves, 
and are ſucceeded by a well-known fleſhy ſucculent 


cultivated, which are, 


2. The orange-apricot, which is the next that becomes 
ripe, the flavour of which is but indifferent. 3. The 


| Algiers apricot-ripens next, which is oval-thaped, com- 


Pr eſſed, 


propriations cannot be aſſigned over, but thoſe to whom 
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Plate IV. 


preſſed, and of a firaw colour; this fruit is not much Aqua marina, a name by which the jeweller's call 
efteemed. 4. The Roman apricot is next in order of | the beryl, on account of its ſea-green color. 
ripening, and larger than the Algiers. 5. The Tur-| Aqua mercurialis, a ſolution of ſublimate of mer- 
key apricot, which is larger chan the others, and of |cury, and a little mercury, m aqua regia. 
a globular form, ripens next, and is much better fla- Aqua mirabilis, the wonderful water, is prepared of 
voured than any of thoſe above-mentioned. 6. The cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardamums, nutmegs, 
Breda apricat, ſuppoſed to be a native of Africa, is a |ginger, and ſpirit of wine, digeſted twenty-four hours, 
large roundiſh fruit, of a deep yellow when ripe ; and then diſtilled, It is a good and agreeable cordial. - 
of an orange- colour; within fide the fleſh is ſoft, full | Adu A emnium florum, in pharmacy, the water diſ- 
of rich juice, and higher flavoured than any of the [tilled from the dung of cows, When they go to grals ; 
whole tribe. 7. The Bruſſels apricot, is the laſt in in Engliſh, 4/!-fower-water, 33 
ripening, it is red on the {fide next the ſun, and of a AQUA regia, an acid corroſive ſpirit, ſo called, be- 
reeniſh yellow within ſide when ripe; the fleſh is cauſe it ſerves as a menſtruum to diſſolve gold, com- 
firm and high-flavoured, but often cracks before it is monly eſteemed the king of metals, Its baſis, or ei- 
ripe, — All the ſorts of apricots, are propagated by] ſential ingredient, is common ſea-ſalt, the only ſalt in 
inoculation on plumb-ſtocks, and trained in the nur- | nature which will operate on gold. It is commonly 
ſeries either for planting againſt walls, or for ſtandards ; prepared by mixing common fea fall, or fal ammoniack, 
the beſt ſoil for theſe, or any other ſort of fruit, is [or the ſpirit of them, with ſpirit of nitre, or common 
freſh untried earth, from a paſture taken about ten [aqua fortis. ; £3 : 
inches deep with the turf, which ſhould be laid to rot AOQUADUCT, in hydraulicks, and architecture, 
and mellow, at leaſt twelve months before it is uſed. |a conveyance made for carrying water from one place to 
When the former ſoil of the borders is taken away, another. Thoſe of the ancient Romans were ſur- 
this freſh earth ſhould ſupply its place, and if the] priſingly magnificent. That which Lewis XIV. built 
borders are filled with it two months before the trees | hear Maintenon, for carrying the Bure to Verfailles, 
are planted, the ground will be better ſettled and not 15 perhaps the greateſt NOW in the world : it is ſeven 
ſo liable to fink after the trees are planted. The thouſand fathoms long, with two thouſand five hun- 
round ſhould be raiſed four or five inches above the] dred and ſixty fathoms of elevation, and contains two 


level to allow for ſettling. hundred and forty two arcades. i 
APRIL, in chronology, the fourth month of the} AguÆπ Der, in anatomy, a term applied by anato- 
year, containing thirty days. | miſts, to certain canals, on account of their form or uſe. 


A PRIORI, a kind of demonſtration. See the ar-] AQUARIANS, a name given to a ſect of Chriſt- 
ticle DEMONSTRATION  _ jans, who appeared in the third century: they were ſo 


APRON, in the marine, a platform or flooring of | called becauſe they ſubſtituted water inftead of wine 
plank, raiſed at the entrance of a dock, a little higher when they adminiſtered the facr ament. 
than tlie bottom, againſt which the gates are ſhut. In the earlieſt ages of Chriſtianity, when the people 

APRON, in naval architecture, a piece of curved Jo furioufly raged together againſt the proſelytes to this 
timber, fixed behind the lower part of the ſtem imme- religion, its votaries were obliged to aſſemble by night 
diately above the fore-end of the keel; it is commonly | to celebrate their holy myſteries ; in which caſe they 
formed of two pieces, and 1s. uſed to ſtrengthen the made uſe of water inſtead of wine, that in the morning 
ſcarf or junction of the two parts of the ſtem. [the ſmell might not betray them. 

Ap RON, in gunnery, a ſquare plate of lead that| Others mixed water with their wine; becauſe water 
covers the touch hole of a cannon, to keep the charge | repr eſents the people, as wine does the blood of Chritt ; 
dry. , | land when both are nuxed together, then Chriſt and 

APSIS, in aſtronomy, is uſed as well for the higheft | his people are united. I hs practice was confirmed by 
part of the orbit of any planet, or the point where the | the council of Carthage : for which two reaſons are at- 
planet is at the greateſt diſtance from the ſun, as the] ſigned; firſt, becauſe it is according to the example of 
loweſt part of that orbit, when tlie planet is the neareſt |Chriſt ; and, ſecondly, becauſe when our Saviour's 
to the ſun. The line of the apſis, or apſides, is a line [fide was pierced with the ſpear, ſtraightway came 


drawn from the perhelion to the aphelion. „ there out blood and water.” A hetter reaſon than 
APTOTE, in grammar, implies an indeclinable |any of theſe might be aſſigned for the uſe of water with 
noun ; or one which has no variation of caſes. - {wine in the euchariſt; and that is, that the people 


APUS, or the bird of paradiſe, in aſtronomy, a | might not drink inordinately, ſo as to abuſe themſelves, 
conſtellation in the ſouthern hemiſphere, not viſible in | which they were wont to do, even in the apoſtles times; 
our latitude. It is near the ſouthern pole, between the] for St. Paul reproves them for it, and aſks them, 
trlangulum auſtrale, and the chameleon ; and conſiſts | Whether they have not homes to drink in, that they 
of eleven ſtars. LET i ſhould fo abuſe that holy feſtival ? | 

In the year 1677, Dr. Halley obſerved the longitude] AQUARIUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation which 
and latitude of the ſtars in Apus, which Hevelius, in | makes the eleventh ſign in the zodiack, marked thus, . 
his Prodromus, reduced with ſome alteration to the | This conſtellation, of which we have given a figure, 
year 1700. | (plate TV. fig. 11.) conſiſts of 45 ſtars in Ptolemy's 

APYREXY, among phyſicians, implies the interval |catalogue, of forty in 1ycho's, and in Mr. Flam- 
of time between the paroxiſms of an intermitting fever. ſtead's of 108. 7 

AQUA, water. See the article WATER. AQUATICK, in natural hiſtory, is an appellation 

AQUA fertis, a corroſive liquor, made by diſtilling | given to ſuch things as live or grow in the water. 
purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or re&ified oil off AQUEDUCT. Sce Acu DUS. 

Litriol, in a ſtrong heat; the liquor which riſes in! AQUEOUS, ſomething abounding with water, or 

fumes red as blood, being collected, is the ſpirit of] partakes of its nature. | 

mitre or aqua fortis ; which ſerves as a menſtruum for | Aquvzovs Humour, in anatomy, called alſo the al- 

Aiſſolving of filver, and all other metals, except gold. bugineous humour, is the utmoſt of the three humours 
But if ſea- falt, or ſal ammoniack be added to aqua fortis, j of the eye, and fills up both its cameræ. In this the 
>: R aqua regia. Aqua fortis is commonly uvea fluctuates as it were, and moves at liberty: this 

. 5 have been invented about the year 1300; [humour alſo, when loſt, will be repaired by nature. 

pr ough others will have it to have been known in the] AQUIFOLIUM, or A6R1FoLIVUM. See ILEx. 
ime of Moſes. It is ſerviceable to refiners, in fepa-] AQUILA, the eagle, in natural hiſtory. See tlie 


rating ſilver from gold and copper; to the workers in article Ea LE. 
pins 8 and coloring their woods; to dyers, | . AQUILA, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
N prong colors, particularly ſcarlet; and to other artiſts, northern hemiſphere, repreſented by an eagle and in 
D oring bone and ory. With aqua fortis book- | Ptolemy's catalogue, conſiſts of 15 ſtars, in Tycho's 
thous 3 the covers of books, and diamond-cut- of 17, and in Mr. Flamſtead's of 71. 75 
e 2 amonds from metalline powders. It is] AQUILEGIA, Columbine, in botany, a plant with 
o ulec m etching copper or braſs plates. {a branched and fibrous root, of a fiweetiſh taſte. It 
has 
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has leaves like meadow rue, cut on the edges, and! Theword is formed from the Greek, «fus;, thi, oh 
bluiſh underneath, but above of a dark green. The and wergew, to meaſure. V 1 © 
flowers are pendulous, and confiſt of many petals dif-] This inſtrument is generally made ofa thin glaſs ball 
ferent from each other; from the middle of the flower [with a taper neck, hermetically ſealed at the top, hav- 
ariſes the piſti}, beſet with ſtamina, which turns to a] ing firſt as much mercury poured into the ball, as will 
membraneous fruit, conſiſting of many huſks or pods, keep. it ſwimming in an erect poſition. The neck js 
each of which is full of black ſhining feeds. The divided into equal parts, and properly numbered; fo 
colors of the flowers are various, as blue, red, white, | that the lightneſs of the fluid is known by the depth 
fleſh-colored, and green, upon which account it is|the arzometer finks in it; it being evident that the 
cultivated in gardens, and they flower in May and [heavier any fluid is, the leſs will be the diſtance the in- 
June. It moderately warms, dries, and opens; whence | firument will fink ut; and vice verſa, See the article 
it obtains a place in preſcriptions againſt the jaundice, [HYDRoMETER. | ot 
and ſuch-like ill habits, ariſing from obſtructions. ItF ARAXOPAGUS, or ArRtopaAGcus. See the ar- 
was formerly much eſteemed for throwing out erupti- þticle AREopAGUS. | | 
ons; but it 18 now very rarely uſed. | _ ARZAOSTYLE, in architecture, is a term uſed by 
AQUILICTA, or AqviLIiciANA, ſacrifices per-|Vitruvius, to imply the greateſt interval that can be 
formed by the ancient Romans in a time of drought, | made between columns, which conſiſt of eight mo- 
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| ARABIAN Tongue, a branch or dialect of the He- return, or gallery of a mine. | 
ay brew. | ARBITER, in civil law, a judge nominated by the 
b ARABIAN Figures, the figures or characters gene-] magiſtrate, or choſen voluntarily by two parties, in or- 
fally uſed in arithmetical computations. der to decide their differences according to law. 
ARABIAN Philoſophy, the philoſophy in uſe among] The civilians make this difference between arbiter 
the ancient Arabians. and arbitrator : though both ground their power on the 
Authors of great antiquity inform us, that the an- [compromiſe of the parties, yet their liberty is different, 
cient Arabians applied themſelves very much to philo- | for an arbiter is to judge according to the ulages of the 
ſophy, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a peculiar and law, but the arbitrator is permitted to uſe his own diſ- 
1 | ſuperior ſagacity: but all they ſay on this head ſeems f cretion, and accommodate the difference in the manner 
of very uncertain. Indced, after Iſſamim, learning and | that appears to him moſt juſt and equitable. 
Wi! the ſtudy of philoſophy were greatly eſteemed among | ARBITRARY, that which is left to the choice or — 
1 | that people; but this has no place in hiſtory till we determination of men, or not fixed by any poſitive law Bn 
1 come to the philoſophy of the middle age; and, conſe- [or injunction: thus arbitrary fines, or mulcts impoſed x 
cafe WH quently proves nothing with regard to the philoſophy fat the plcaſure of the court or judge. See the article 5 
1 of the ancient inhabitants of Arabia Felix. AMERCEMENT. ' = 
Hal | ARABIAN Poetry, in the moſt ancient times, was no | ARBITRARY Power, See DESPOTISM. : 
AI other than rhiming ; for it was deſtitute both of meaſure] ARBITRATION, AREITR AGF, or ARBETRE- 
Srl LI and cadence. But about the cloſe of the eighth centu-|MENT, a power given by two or more contending par- 


[ to obtain rain from the gods. dules or four diameters. | 1 | 

0 ARA, or ALT AR, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation off ARO TIC KS, in medicine, imply ſuch remedies 
i the ſouthern hemiſphere, containing eight ſtars, as rarefy the humours, and render them capable of paf- 
14 ARABIAN, ſomething relating to Arabia, or the |ſing through the pores of the ſkin. 

0 Arabs. I ARAIGNEE, in fortification, ſignifies the branch, 
74 
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ry, and during the caliphate of Al-Rachid, it became] ties, to ſome perſon or perſons to determine the diſpute ” 
an art, and was regulated by the laws of proſody. It] between them. There are five things incident to an ar- 8 


however ſtill makes no diſtinction between long and | bitration : 1. Matter of controverſy, 2. Submiſſion. 
thort ſyllables, the whole depending on rhyme, a certain | 3- Parties to the ſubmiſſion. 4. Arbitrators. 5. Giv- 
number of letters, and the obſervation of certain cen- ing up the arbitration. Matters relating to a freehold, 
A1urz, for med by carefully diſtinguiſhing the moveable | debts due on bond, and criminal offences are not to be 


. W R . BEER 
106 from the quieſcent conſonants. A ſyllable to which a |arbitrated. „ my 
i quieſcent letter is added at the end, becomes long by | ARBITRATOR. See ARBITER. | EE 
1 poſition; and, on the contrary, that ſyllable ſhort where] ARBOR, the Latin appellation for any tree in ge- "= 


5 it is wanting. neral. | 
45. Renaudot tells us, that the Arabian compoſitions in| Armor, in mechanicks, fignifies the chief, or prin- 
e verſe are ſtill wild and irregular, being neither epic, |cipal part of a machine, or that part which ſupports the 
11 dramauck, nor lyrick: in ſhort, not reducible to any freſt. Thus the arbor of a wind- mill, is the poſt on 
N particular kind. Their hymns to the deity, and their] which the mill turns; and the arbor of a water- wheel 
405 tales, are in the ſame ſtyle. Their compariſons, in is the ſhaft or axis. | | 
006 which they abound, are taken, with very little choice, | ARBOREOUS, ſomething belonging to, or par- 
MYA from tents, camels, hunting, and the ancient manners |] taking of the nature of trees: thus, moſſes, &c. growing 
„ of the Arabs. | on trees, are called arboreous. | 
i ARABICI, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the name of af ARBORESCENT, a term applied to all ſuch things 
e ſect of hereticks that appeared in Arabia, about the year |as reſemble trees: thus we read of arboreſcent ſhrubs, 
Pp ts 207, during the reign of the emperor Severus. Their |arboreſcent animals, &c. of which laſt kind is that great 


ah!" 570 hereſy conſiſted in holding that the ſoul both dies and | natural curioſity the ſtar- fiſh. | 
15 riſes again with the body. Origin confuted them fo] ARBORIST, a perſon {killed in that part of botany, 
1 414d | fully, that they ingeniouſly acknowledged their error. which treats of trees. See the article BOT ANV. 
I Gum ARABIC: See the article Gu Arabic. ARBOUR, in gardening, a kind of ſhady bower, 
1 ARABLE Lands, in huſbandry, are thoſe that have] formerly in great eſteem, but of late rejected, on acount 
al been actually plowed, and are proper for tillage. of its being damp and unwholeſome. | 


ARRACK,or Ar acx, a ſpirituous liquor imported] Arbours are generally made of lattice- work, either in 
from the Faſt Indies. It is extracted from a vegetable wood or iron, and covered with elms, limes, horn- 
juice called toddy, which flows by incifion from the co- [beams ; or with creepers, as honey ſuckles, jaſmines, 
coa-nut-tree. This juice is fermented, and then diftilled Por paſſion-flowers ; either of which will anſwer the pur- 
in the common manner; the produce is the arrack. |pole very well, if rightly managed. | 

ARACHNOIDES, in anatomy, is a name given | ARBUT Us, the ſtrawberry- tree, in botany, a genus 

to ſeveral different membranes , as tlie tunick of the cry- | of ever- green trees, producing oblong leaves ſawed at 
ſtalline humor of the eye, the external lamina of the the edges, the flower is monopetalous and ovated, di- 
pia mater, and one of the membranes of the ſpinal | vided into five ſegments at the brim, which are reflex- 
Narrow. | 5 ed; it hath ten ſhort filaments joined to the bottom to 

ARAOMETER, or WAT TR-POISE, an in- the corolla, topped with bifid antherz. At the bottom 

ſtrument for meaſuring the denſity or gravity of |of the flower is placed a globular germen ſupporting ? 


fluids, cylindrical ſtyle, crowned with a thick blunt Ron.” 
the 
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the germen afterwards turns to à roundiſh berry very 


much like aſtrawberry, from whence the A ge name 


is taken, but divided into five cells, in whic 
tained many ſmall feeds. _ ne 
Tnere are five ſpecies in this genus: 1. The common 
arbutus. 2. Arbutus with plain leaves, called by ſome 
adrachne. 3. Arbutus, called the billberry of Arcadia, 
with alaternus leaves. 4. Arbutus, called the billber- 
with oblong whitiſh leaves. 5. Arbutus, called uva 
urſ, or bear berries. ' With two or three varieties of 
the firſt ſort. 2 1 
ARC, or AxcH. See the article Axck. 
The word is formed from the Latin, arcus, bow. 
ARCA Coxprs, in anatomy the ſame with peri- 
cardium. See PERICARDIUM. ' © 
ARCADIANS, the name of a ſociety of men of 
letters, who formed themſelves into a body at Rome, in 
the year 1690, with a deſign to preſerve learning, and 
carry Italian poetry to perfection. . 5 
ARC ANUM, a ſecret, generally uſed to imply a re- 
medy, whoſe compoſition is concealed, in order to in- 
creaſe its value. 3 
ARCBOUTANT, in building, an arched buttreſs. 
See BUTTRESS. | | þ FEY . | 
ARCH, in geometry, any part of a curved line inter- 


cepted between two points. e 
ARCH of a Circle, is a part of that circumference leſs 


are con- 


circumference of the circle ABC (Plate VII. fg. 4.) is 
called an arch. | PS 

Equal ARCHEs, are thoſe which contain the fame 
number of degrees, and whoſe radii are equal to each 
other. 

Similar ARcHEs, are thoſe which contain the ſame 
number of degrees, and whoſe radu are unequal. 

Diurnal ARcn, in aſtronomy, is that part of the 
circle which is deſcribed by an heavenly object between 
its riſing and ſetting. | 

Nocturnal ARCH, is that part of a circle deſcribed 
by an heavenly object between its ſetting and its riſing. 
The diurnal and nocturnal arch are always equal to a 
whole circle. T7 | | EE 
ARcH of Progreſſion or Direction, is the arch of the zo- 
diack, which a planet appears to paſs over, when it moves 
in conſequentia, or according to the order of the ſigns. 
ARCH of Retrogadation, is an arch of the zodiack de- 
ſcibed by a planet, while it is retrograde, or its motion 
contrary to the order of the ſigns. 

ARCH of Viſion, is an arch of an azimuth circle inter- 
cepted between the centre of the ſun, after its ſetting, 
and the horizon, when a ſtar, before hid in his rays, 
begins to appear again. 

Ak cu, in architecture, is a vault or concave building, 
in form of a curve, erected to ſupport ſome ſtructure. 

Arches are generally divided into three kinds, cir- 
cular, elliptical, and ſtrait, as the workmen improperly 
call them. Pe ad 1/5576 
Circular ARcHEs, are either ſemi-circular ſcheme, 
or arches of the third and fourth point. 

Semicircular ARCHES, are thoſe which are an exact 
ſemi-circle, or whoſe centre is in the middle of a line 
drawn from one foot of the arch to the other. | 
Scheme ARCHES, are thoſe which are leſs than a ſemi- 
circle, and generally contain 70 or go degrees. 
ARCHES of the third and fourth Point, are fuch as are 
uſed in Gothick ſtructures, called by the Italians, Di 
lerz2 e di quarto acutiy, They conſiſt of two arches of a 
circle, meeting in an angle at the top, and drawn from 
the diviſion of a chord, into three, four, or more parts, 
at pleaſure. | 

Elliptical ARCHES, are thoſe which conſiſt of a ſemi- 
ellipſis, and formerly were generally uſed in chimnies 
inſtead of mantle-trees. | 
Straight AR CHEs, are thoſe uſed over doors and win- 
dows, having plain ſtraight edges both upper and under, 


which are parallel, but both the ends and joints point 
toward a certain centre. 


' 


in all openings in which we make arches, we ought to 
contrive to have the arch never leſs than a ſemi- circle, 


with an addition of the { Su als. a: 
ns ; als "ag eventh part of half its diameter; 


— 


than a ſemi-circle. Thus, the part AB, or BC, of the 


The famous Alberti, in his Architefture, ſays, That, | 


| A1 8 


che moſt experienced workmen have found that arch 


to be by much the beſt adapted for enduring, in a man- 
ner, to perpetuity; all other arches being thought leſs 
ſtrong for ſupporting the weight, and more liable to ruin. 

Triumphal AR c H, a ſtately gate of a ſemicircular 


in honor of thoſe who have deſerved a triumph. 
ARCHAUS. See the article AR cHE Us... 
ARCHANGEL, an intellectual ſubſtance or angel, 
placed in the eighth rank among the bleſſed ſpirits 
which compoſe the celeſtial hierarchy. The word is 
compounded of the Greek agyxos, prince, -ayſexo;, angel. 
ARCHBISHOP, a prelate who hath ſeveral ſuffra- 
gan biſhops under him. We have only two archbi- 
ſhops in England; the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
is primate of all England, and the archbiſhop of York, 
is only ſtyled primate of England. 75 
ARCHBISHO PRICE, in eccleſiaſtical geography, 
a province ſubject to the juriſdiction of an archbiſhop. 
ARCHBUTLER, one of the great officers of the 
German empire, who preſents the cup to the emperor 
on ſolemn occaſions. This office belongs to the king 
of Bohemia. n | 
ARCHCHAMBERLAIN, an officer of the empire, 
much the ſame with the great chamberlain in England. 
The elector of Brandenburg was appointed, by the 
golden bull, archchamberlain of the empire. 
ARCHCHANCELLOR, an high officer, who in, 
ancient times, preſided over the ſecretaries of the court. 
Under the two firſt races of the kings of France, 
when their territories were divided into Germany, Italy, 
and Arles, there were three archchancellors ; and hence 
the three archchancellors ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany, the 
archbiſhop of Mentz being archchancellor of Germany, 
the archbiſhop of Cologn of Italy, and the archbiſhop 
of T reves of Arles. | 
ARCHCHANT OR, the preſident of the chantors 
of a church, | 


| 


cer, next to a biſhop, whoſe juriſdiction extends either 


over the whole dioceſe, or only a part of it. We 
have fixty archdeacons in. England, who viſit the pa- 
rithes ſubject is their juriſdiction; enquire into abuſes, 
ſuſpend, excommunicate, &c, They likewiſe indu& 
all clerks into their benefices. 

ARCHDUKE, a title given to dukes of greater au- 
thority and power than other dukes. The archduke 
of Auſtria is among the moſt ancient : his principal 
privileges are, that he ſhall diſtribute juſtice in his own 
country without appeal ; that he cannot be deprived of 
his cquntries, even by the emperor and the ſtates of 
the empire; and that he have a power of creating 
counts, barons, &c. throughout the whole empire. 
See the article Du E. 

ARCHE, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething 
built or conſtructed in the faſhion, or after the manner 
of an arch. | | 

ARCHED Legs, a fault in a horſe, when his knees 
are bended arch-wiſe. 

ARrCHED Fountain, See FOUNTAIN. 

ARCHER, in the ancient military arty one who 
fought with bows and arrows. The Engliſh archers 
were eſteemed the beſt in Europe, to whoſe proweſs 
and dexterity the many victories over the French were 
in a great meaſure owing. 4 

ARCHES, or Court of ARCHEs, the ſupreme court 
belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, towhich ap- 

cals lie from all the inferior courts within his province. 

ARCHETYPE, the firſt model of a work, which 
is copied after to make another like it. Among min- 
ters it is uſed for the ſtandard weight by which the 
others are adjuſted. The archetypal world, among 
Platoniſts, means the world as it exiſted in the idea of 
God, before the viſible creation. 


the predominating principle of things, whereby their 
peculiar qualities are fixed and determined. | 
ARCHIL, Archilla, in botany, a whitiſh moſs grow- 
ing upon rocks in the Canary and Cape Verd Iſlands, 
and which yeilds a rich purple tincture, fugitive indeed, 
but extremely beautiful. 

2 | 5 ARCH I- 


form, adorned with ſculpture, inſcriptions, &c. erected 
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ARCHDEACON, an eccleſiaſtical dignitary or offi- x 
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ARCHE Us, among chymiſts, a term uſed to denote 
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ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in poetry, applied to 
a ſort of verſes, of which Archilochus was the in- 
ventor, conſiſting of ſeven feet, the four firſt whereof 
are ordinarily dactyls, though ſometimes ſpondees, the 
three laſt trochees ; as in Horace, 

Solvitur acris hyems, gratd vice veris & Favuoni. 

ARCHIMANDRITE, was anciently the name 
given to a ſuperior of a convent, and anſwers to what 
is now called a regular abbot. The word mandrite is 
Syriac, and ſignifies a recluſe or monk. 

ARCHIMEDES's Se RE, a kind of ſpiral pump 
for raiſing water, invented by the famous Archimedes. 

It conſiſts of a long cylinder, with a hollow pipe, 
tube, or groove coiled round it, as repreſented in plate 
VI. fg. 3. where AB repreſents the cylinder, and the 
tube open at each end, It is placed in an oblique po- 
fition to the horizon, with the lower end in the water 
to be pumped away, the other end being ſupported on 
the lower part of the winch A, by which the ſcrew and 
cylinder are turned round. 

No ſooner is the ſcrew immerſed in the water, than 
it immediately riſes therein by the. orifice to the level 
of the ſurface of the water, and if the point of the 
helix or ſpiral, which in the beginning of the motion 
is coincident with the ſurface of the water, happens 
not to be on the lower fide of the cylinder, the water 
will, upon the motion of the ſcrew, move on in the 


ſpiral, till it comes to the point which is on the other 


. fade, and coincident with the ſurface of the water; 
when it is arrived to that point, it cannot afterwards 
poſſeſs any other part of the ſpiral, than that which is 
upon the loweſt part of the cylinder; for it cannot 
move higher above the horizon ; and fince this will 
conſtantly be the caſe, after the water in the ſpiral has 


attained: the ſurface, it is plain that it muſt always be 


on the under fide of the cylinder. 


But becauſe the cylinder is in motion, every part of 


the ſpiral ſcrew, will, by degrees, ſuccced to the faid 
under part of the cylinder; the water, therefore, in 
the ſpiral, muſt ſucceed to every part thereof, as it 
comes on the lower ſide, that is, it muſt aſcend on the 


lower part of the cylinder through all the length of 


the tube, till it reaches the upper orifice at A, where, 
becauſe it has nothing further to ſupport it, it will run 
out, | 

ARCHIPELAGO, in geography, a part of the ſea, 
containing, or interrupted by, many little lands ; 
but is moſt commonly applied to that part between 
Greece and Aſia. | | 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS, the chief of the ſyna- 


gogue ; the title of an officer among the Jews, who 


preſided in their ſynagogues and afſemblies. 
ARCHITECT, a perſon ſkilled in architecture, 


who not only draws the plans of edifices, but ſuper- 


intends and directs the artrficers. 


ARCHITECTURE, the art or ſcience of erecting 


edifices, whether for habitation or defence; and hence 


{ubdivided into civil, military, and naval. 


Civil architecture, called abſolutely, and by way of 
_ eminence, architecture, teaches how to make any 


kind of buildings, as palaces, churches, private houſes, 
&c, and the rules to be obſerved in it are ſolidity, 
convenience, and beauty, to which ſome add, order, 


diſpoſition, proportion, decorum and ceconomy. So- 
lidity implies the choice of a good foundation, and 
ſound materials; convenience conſiſts in ſo ordering 
the parts of an edifice that they may not embarraſs 
one another; beauty is that agreeable form and plea- 
ſing appearance, which it exhibits to the eye of a ſpec- 
tator ; order gives each part of the building a conve- 
nient bigneſs, whether conſidered apart, or with rela- 
tion to the whole; and diſpoſition is the agreeable 
Proportion is the relation 
that all the work hath to its parts, and which every 
one ſeparately hath to the whole; decorum teaches to 
have a regard to defign, cuſtom, and nature; and 
ceconomy to conſider the expences, in order to regu- 


union of all the parts. 


late the form and magnitude of the tabrick. 


With reſpect to the ſeveral pe io and ſtates of ar- 
chiteCture, it is diſtinguiſhed into ancient, gothick, and 


I 


modern. The Greeks and Romans were ſo happy in 
adjuſting the various proportions of an edifice, that 
any neglect of their rules has been found to be a de- 
viation from proportion and beauty itſelf, It is for 
this reaſon that-the moderns have retrieved the pruni- 
tive ſimplicity of ancient architecture, which, upon 
the decline of the weſtern empire, was loſt in the ge- 
neral confuſion of arts and ſciences, being ſucceeded 
by the gothick and moreſk, fo called from the Goths 
and Moors. Theſe made perfection to conſiſt in the 


delicacy and multitude of the ornaments, which the 


beſtowed on their buildings, with abundance of care, 
as may be ſeen in moſt of the ancient ſtructures in 
England and other parts of Europe. 

The manner, then, of the ancients, being reputed 
the ſtandard of beauty and grandeur, another divifion 
of architeQure ariſes from the different proportions 
obſerved by them in different buildings, according to 
the bulk, ſtrength, delicacy, richneſs, or ſimplicity 
required. This conſiſts of five orders, all invented at 
different times, and on different occaſions, viz. 'Tuf. 
can, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite. See 
TuscAN Order, Doric Order, c. ; 

Of all the ancient writers on architecture, Vitruvius 
is the only entire author. 

Ihe moſt celebrated of thoſe who have treated that 
ſubject, ſince his time, are Baptiſta Alberti, Palladio, 
Scamozzi, Blondel, Goldman, Mr. Perault, Sir H. 
Wotton, Sturmius, and Wolhus. | . | 
Military ARCHITECTURE, the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called fortification. See the article For t1- 
FICATION. {3 | 

Naval ARCHITECTURE, is the art of building 
the hull, or body of the ſhip; diſtinct from her ma- 
chinery, and furniture for ſailing. 11 K 
Originally all ſhips, for whatever uſe deſigned, ap- 
pear to have been of the fame form, but the various 
purpoſes of navigation ſoon occationed a confiderable 
difference, in their fize, conſtruction, and equipage, 
at which time they became chiefly characterized as 
veſſels of war, burthen, or paſſage. 

The ſhips of war of the ancients were diſtinguiſhed 
from other kinds of veſlels, by various turrets and 
acceſſions of building, ſome to defend their own. fol- 
diers, and others to annoy the enemy; and from one 
another, in later ages, by ſeveral degrees or ranks of 
oars, the moſt uſual number of which was four or 
five, which appear not to have been arranged, as ſome 
imagine, on the fame level in different parts of the 
ſhip ; nor yet, as others have ſuppoſed, directly above 
one another's heads ; but their feats being placed one 
behind another, aſcended gradually like ſtairs. Pto- 
lomy Philopater, urged by a vain-glorious defire of 
exceeding all the world beſides in naval architecture, 
1s faid to have further enlarged the number of banks to 
torty, and the ſhip being otherwiſe equal in proportion, 
this raiſed her to ſuch an enormous bulk, that ſhe ap- 
peared at a diſtance like a floating mountain or land, 
and, upon a nearer view like a prodigious caſtle on 
the ocean: ſhe contained four thouſand rowers, four 
hundred ſailors employed in other ſervices, and near 
three thouſand ſoldiers. But this, and all ſuch mon- 
ſtrous fabricks, ſerved only for ſhow and oſtentation, 
being rendered by their vaſt bulk unwieldy and unfit 
for ſervice. Athenæus informs us, the common names 
they were known by, were Cyelades, or Atna, 1. e. 
iſlands or mountains, to which they ſeemed nearly 
equal in bigneſs; conſiſting, as ſome report, of 3s 
many materials as would have compoſed fifty triremes, 
or ſhips of three banks. 

1 hree principal articles contain the whole of naval 
architecture. 1. To give the ſhip ſuch a figure, ot 
outward form, as may be moſt ſuitable to the fervice 
for which ſhe is intended. 2. To find the exact ſhape 
of all the pieces of timber neceſſary to compoſe fuch 2 
tabrick. 3. To make convenient apartments for the' 
artillery, ammunition, proviſions and cargo, togethet 
with ſuitable accommodations for the officers and men. 

A ſhip ſhould be duly poiſed, fo as not to dive ot 
patch heavily, but go fmooth and eafy through the 
| | | . A Water, 


W a 


we! thi bes reduc d ber fail to the ſtorm: otherwiſe 
they will break aboard and ſtrain the decks, or carry 
away the boats : the maſts are bkewiſe in great danger 
from the ſame cauſe. It ſhould ſail well when large 
and before the wind, but chiefly cloſe hauled, or with 
a ſide wind, and her fails ſharp trimmed, and then not 
fall off to the leeward. . 4 8 
hut as there are ſo many particular ſervices for which 
veſſels are built, and every one has ſome excellence pe- 
culiar to itſelf ; the whole art is to form the body in 


ſuch a manner, that none of theſe qualities ſhall be 


5 deſtroyed, and in giving the preference to that 
which is chiefly required in the particular ſervice, for 
which the veſſel is built; but as it would protract the 
article to a very extraordinary length, to illuſtrate this 
point in every circumſtance, we ſhall only obſerve, 
that it is poſſible ſo to unite them all in one veſſel, 
that each of them may be eaſily diſcerned. When it 
happens otherwiſe, the fault muſt lie in the builder, 
who has not applied himſelf to ſtudy the fundamental 
rules and principles of his art. 5 

Some ancient artificers poſſeſſed of a natural genius, 
and a few of the moderns who have been inſtructed in 
the principles of geometry, and have laboured hard to 
make a progreſs in ſhip building, excepted, we may 
venture to aſſert that the greateſt number ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with copying ſhips that are eſteemed good ſailors ; 
and a tenacious imitation of the ſervile mechanical 
methods, which are too common, have, to the great 
reproach of the art, produced all the pretended rules 
of proportion; for the various models they have hi- 
therto uſed, prove beyond diſpute that they have not 
yet found a proper ſtandard: the only reaſon why the 
have tried ſo many different methods, 1s, becauſe they 
could not find the beſt ; yet every ſhip builder confines 
theſe mechanical rules of deſcribing the midſhip- frame, 
and forming the reſt of the timbers, to his own fancy, 
and concealing it from the inferior artificers, who may 
be poſſeſſed of a genius and taſte greatly ſuperior to his 
own; but we would inform the gentlemen that this is 
ever regarded by the polite world as a certain charac- 
teriſtick of a narrow and vulgar education, a ſordid and 
illiberal diſpoſition, and a perverſe and crooked taſte 

For it was never known, that a great architect ever 
endeavoured to conceal the proportions of the different 
orders of architecture? Do we not ſee every where 
ſyſtems of that noble art publiſhed ; plans, elevations, 
and ſections, preſented to the general obſervation of 
mankind for their approbation or cenfure ? 

But although the methods of deſcribing the midſhip- 
frame, and forming the reſt of the timbers ſhould * 
known to moſt of our younger artificers, yet we have 
but few good maſter builders; this requires a greater 
8 of genius, than the mere mechanical methods. 

hey ſhould, at leaſt, have a ſufficient acquaintance 
with the mathematicks, phyſicks, mechanicks, and the 
nature of ſolids and fluids, to be able to diſcover what 
figure would procure ſome good quality, without ha- 
zarding the putting a bad one in the place. 13 — 

Counterfeit ARCHITECTURE, that which conſiſts 
of projectures, painted in black or white, or in colours 
after the manner of marble, which is alſo called ſcene- 
work, in the painting of columns, &c. for the decora- 
tion of theatres. any | 
„ ARCHITECTURE, in perſpective, a ſort of build- 
ing, the members of which are of different modules, | 
and diminiſh proportionably to their diſtance, in order 
” — the work appear longer to the view than it 
eally is. | 

ARCHITHALASSUS, in conchyliology, the name 
of a very beautiful ſhell. See ADMIRAL. 

ARCHITRAVE, in architeQure, that part of a 
column, or order of columns, which lies immediately 
upon the capital; being the loweſt member of the en- 
tablature, and ſo called from its repreſenting the prin- 
Cipal beam in timber buildings. When over a chim- 


ee e eovcy, aj 
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the ſame mouldings with the architrave in the Corin- 
thian and Compoſite. | | . 
ARCHIVE, or Axe HIV Es; àn apartment in which 
are depoſited the records, charters, and other papers 
of a ſtate community. The archives of the court of 
Chancery are in the Rolls- office. „ 
 ARCHMARSHAL, the grand marſhal of the em- 
pire, a dignity belonging to the elector of Saxony. 
ARCHON, in Grecian antiquity, the chief magiſ- 
trate of Athens, after the aboliſhing of monarchy ; and 
alſo, the apellation given to ſeveral officers, both civil 
and religious, under the Greek empire. Thus we 
read of the archon of the goſpel, the archon of the 
walls, &c. | 


ARCHONTICI, in church hiſtory, a branch of 
Valentinians, who maintained that the world was not 
created by God, but by angels called archontes. 


Brunſwick, king of Great-Britain, but alſo claimed by 
the elector Palatine. 

ARCILEUTO, in the Italian muſick, a lute 
longer and larger than ordinary. 

ARCTIC, apr ©, in aſtronomy an epithet given 
to the north pole, and likewiſe to a circle of the ſphere, 
parallel to the equator, and twenty-three degrees thirty 
minutes diſtant from the north pole. | 

ARCT OPHYLAX, a conſtellation, otherwiſe cal- 
led bootes. See BooTEs. 

ARCTOTIS, in botany, a genus of plants other- 
wiſe called arQotheca and anemoſpermos. It is one 
of the /ingeneſia polygamia of Linnæus, with a radiated 
flower. | 

ARCTURUS, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 
the {ſkirt of the bootes. The word is from apilo;, bear; 
and spa, tail; 9. d. bear's tail; as being very near it. 
ARCT Us, in aſtronomy, the Greek name for the 
urſa major and minor. Sce the article URsa. 

ARCUATION, in gardening, the method of 
railing trees by layers, which is done in the following 
Manner: 

Strong mother plants or ſtools muſt be planted in a 
clear border, and a ſtraight line, about fix feet aſunder. 


the root, and as many collateral branches, the former 
muſt be bent to the ground, and there faſtened: The 
ſmall branches muſt be covered three inches deep upon 
the joints, and have a large baſon of earth made round. 
them to hold the water. a be 

About the middle of September they may be opened, 
and if they haye taken root may be immediately re- 
moved into the nurſery ; but if they have not ſuffici- 
ently extended their roots, they muſt be ſuffered to 
remain till the ſpring, and then tranſplanted. 

ARCUATION, ini ſurgery, denotes a diſtortion or 
eur nion of the bones, as happens in tlie rickets, 

cc. 

ARCUTIO, a machine formed of a board covered 
with hoops, uſed at Florence by nurſes, to prevent 
the child from being overlaid. very nurſe is obliged 
to lay her child in an arcutio, under pain of excom- 


{ munication. 


_ ARDASSES, the coarſeſt of all the ſilks in 
Perſia. ; | 
ARDEA, in natural hiſtory, the heron, a genus 
of long-beaked birds, diſtinguiſhed from all others by 
having the middle toe of each foot ſerrated or jagged, 
with a ſeries of ſcales on the outſide. | 
ARDENT, ſomething very hot, as if on fire. 
ARDENT Fever, a violent burning fever. See 
F EVER. 335 | ; 
ARDENT Spirits, thoſe diſtilled from fermented ve- 
getables, and ſo called from their eaſily taking fire. 
ARDERS, in huſbandry, denote the fallowings, 


ney it is called the mantle- pi f 
windows, the —— ee — 1 . 

; ARCHIVAULT, in architecture, the inner centre 
0: an arch, or a band adorned with mouldings running 


or plowings of land. | | 
AREA, in geometry, denotes the ſuperficial content 
of any figure. See TRianGLE, CIRCLE, &. 
AREA, in aſtronomy, implies the ſpace compre- 
| hended 


order, two fates crowned in the Doric and Ionic, and 


ARCHTREASURER, the great treaſurer of the. 
German empire, a dignity belonging to the duke of 


When theſe have ſhot five or ſix main branches from 
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ended between two rays, draw from the moving 
body to the centre of force. Theſe areas are exactly 


proportional to tlie times of their deſcription. 
AREA, among phyſicians, the ſame with the alo- 


ECla. See ALOPECIA. 


ARECA, the fruit of a kind of palm-tree that grows 


in the Eaſt- Indies. The properties aſcribed to it, are, 
that it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and carries off every 
thing that might corrupt the gums. 

ARENA, ſand, in natural hiſtory. See SanD. 

ARENA, in Roman-antiquity, the place where the 
gladiators, &c. fought ; ſo called from its being always 
covered with ſand to conceal the blood fpilt in the 
combat from the view of the people. 

ARENATION, a kind of dry bath, where the 
patient ſits with his bare feet on hot ſand. 

AREOLA, among anatomiſts, the coloured circle 


ſurrounding the nipple of the breaſt. 


AREOPAGUS, or Ar zopaGvs, in antiquity, 
a ſoverign court at Athens, ſo famous for the juſtice 
and impartiality of its decrees, that the gods themſelves | 
are ſaid to have ſubmitted their differences to its de- 
ciſion. 

AR GEA, or Ax EI, in Roman antiquity, thirty 
human figures made of ruſhes, and thrown annually 
by the prieſts or veſtals into the Tiber, on the day of 
the ides of May. 

AGREMONE, in botany, the thorny Mexican 
poppy, a genus of plants with roſaceous flowers and an 
unilocular capſule for its fruit. 

ARGENT, in heraldry, the white color in the 
coats of gentlemen, knights, and baronets ; the white 
in the arms of ſovereign princes, being called luna; 
and that in the arnis of the nobility, pearl. 

This is expreſſed, in engraving, by the parts being 
left plain, without any ſtrokes from the graver. 

ARGENT UM, filver. Sce SILVER. 

ARGET ENAR, } in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the fourth 
magnitude, in the curve of the river Eridanus. 

ARGILLA, clay, in natural hiſtory. See CLAY. 

ARGO, in antiquity, the ſhip or veſſel wherein 
the Argonauts made their expedition to Colchis. 

ARrGo Navis, the ſhip, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of fixed ſtars in the ſouthern hemiſphere ; the number 
in Ptolemy's catalogue is 8, in Tycho's 11, and in 
Mr. Flamſtead's 25. 

ARGONAUTS, in Greeian antiquity, a company 
of illuſtrious Greeks, who embarked with Jaſon, in 
the ſhip Argo, for Colchis, with a deſign of obtaining 


the golden fleece. 


ARGUMENT ; Argumentum, i in rhetorick and logick, 


implies an inference drawn from premiſes, the truth 
of which 1s indiſputable, or at leaſt highly probable. 

The arguments of orators have particular denomi- 
nations, according to the topicks whence they are de- 
rived : thus we meet with arguments from affection, 
which intereſt the paſſions of the perſon to whom they 
are addreſſed; arguments ad hominem, or thoſe drawn 
trom the profeſſed principles of the auditor, &c. 

The arguments of logicians are the ſyllogiſm, en- 
thymeme, induction, &c. See the article SYLLOGIsM, 
ENTHYMEME, &c. 

ARGUMENT, in aſtronomy, implies a known arch, 
by the aſſiſtance of which we ſeek another unknown. 

Thus the argument of the moon's latitude is her 
diſtance from the node; and the argument of inclina- 
tion 1s an arch of a planet s orbit, intercepted between 
the aſcending node, and the place of the planet from 
the ſun, numbered according to the order of the ſigns. 

AncumenT alſo implics the abridgment or heads 
of a book, chapter, poem, &c. 

ARGUMENTATION, the art of forming argu- 
ments, or uting them with advantage. 

ARGUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of an un- 
common ſerpent found in Guinea, and fo called from 
the tail, reſembling eyes. 

Ax dus, a ſpecies of the porcelain-ſhell, beautifully 
variegated with ſpots, reſembling in ſome meaſure 
thoſe in a peacock's tail. 

ARIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of here- 


ticks, who followed the opinions of Arius, a preſbyter 


* 


Jof the zodiack. 


of Aan, i in che time of the patriarch lexandef. 
He broached his hereſy in the beginning of the fourth 
century. And in the year 36, while diſburthening 
himſelf of the neceſſities of nature, he voided bis 
bowels, and with them his ir 

The Arians denied the three perſons 1 in the Holy 
Trinity to be of the ſame ſubſtance; afferted that there 
was a time when the Son was not; that he was created 


in time, mutable in nature; and, like the angels, li- 


able to giv: and, that being united to human fleſh, he 
ſupplied the place of a human ſoul, and conſequently 
was ſubje& to ſufferings and pain. In their doxologies 
they aſcribed <* Glory to the Father, through the Son, 

and in the Holy Ghoſt.” | 

ARIANISM, the doctrine or tenets of the Arians. 

ARIDED, in aſtronomy, a Hxed {tar of the ſecond 
magnitude, in the ſwan's tail. 

ARIDAs, a kind of taffety mattüfütpfed! in the Eaſt 
Indies from a ſhining thread drawn from certain plants; 
7 hence they are ſtiled aridas, or herbs. 

- ARIES, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the hea- 
vens repreſented by a ram, and which is the firſt fign 
(Plate IV. fg. 1.) The number of 
ſtars in this conſtellation, are 18 in Ptolemy's cati- 


logue, 21 in Tycho's, and 65 in Mr. Flamſtead's. 


ARISTA, among botaniſts, a long needle-like 
beard, which ſtands out from” the huſk of a grain of 
corn, graſs, &c. it is alſo called awn. 


the ſupreme authority is lodged in the principal perſons 
of the ſtate, either on account of their nobility, their 


capacity, or their probity. 
ARISTOLOCHIA, birthwort, in botany. See the 


article Big THwWORT. 


ARISTOTELIAN, ſomething relating to the phi- 


| loſopher Ariſtotle. 


ARISTOTELIAN Philoſophy, the philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle, ſometimes called the peripatetick philoſophy. 
The philoſopher, from whom the denomination 
ariſes, was the ſon of Nicomachus, phyſician of 
Amyntas, king of Macedonia, born in the year of the 


_ | world 3566; before Chriſt, 348; at Stagira, a town 


of Macedonia; or as others ſay, of Thrace ; whence 
he is alſo called the Stagyrite. 

At ſeventeen years of age he entered himſelf a dr. 
ciple of Plato, and attended in the academy till the 
death of that philoſopher. Repairing afterwards to the 
court of king Philip; at his return he found that Xe- 
nocrates, during his abſence, had put himſelf at the 
head of the academick ſe& ; upon which he choſe the 
Lyceum for the ſcene of his future diſputations. 

It being his practice to philoſophize walking, he got 
the appellation, Peripateticus; whence his followers 
were alſo called peripateticks. 'I hough others will 
have him to have been thus named, from his attending 
on Alexander at his recovery from an illneſs, and dil 
courſing with him as he walked about. 0 

Ariſtotle was a perſon of admirable genius, and of 
great and various learning. Averrhoes makes no 
- | ſcruple to call him, „The genius of nature, the limit 
of human underſtanding ;** and declares him “ ſent 
by Providence to teach us all that may be known.“ 
He is accuſed of a too immoderate deſire of fame, 


{ which led him to deſtroy the writings of all the philo- 
ſophers before him, that he might ſtand fingly, and 


without competitors. - And hence, in the ſchools, 
Ariſtotle is called, The philoſopher. ' Laertius, in his 
life of Ariſtotle, enumerates his books to the number 
of 4000; of which ſcarce above 20 have ſurvived to 
our age. ; 
This great philoſopher has been deiſied by ſome, 101 
| deſpiſed by others; but a ſhort view of his works will 
abundantly convince us, that both theſe extremes ate 
ill founded. His firſt eſſays were on oratory, and poetry; 
which, in all probability, he compoſed for the uſe of 
his royal pupil, Alexander the Great. Theſe books 
are maſter-pieces ; and his ſtudy of Homer gave him 
fo finiſhed a taſte in poetry and rhetorick; that whoeve 


would now ſpeak or write elegantly on thoſe. ſubjects, 
muſt obſerve his: precepts; and, perhaps, theſe per 


formances do moſt honor to his memory. 


1 


AR1STO- 


ARISTOCRACY, a form of government where 


Ir 


he 


le 
ne 


115 properly nothing more than an arithmetical opera- 


A R 1 


ARISTOTELIAN heel, rota Ariſlatelicga. See the 
article Ro r A. 3 4 

ARITHMETICK, is a ſcience which explains the 
properties of numbers, and ſhews the method or art of 
computing them. * | 5 

We have very little intelligence about the origin and 
invention of arithmetick ; but probably 1t muſt have 
taken its riſt from the introduction of commerce, and 
conſequently be of Tyrian invention. From Afia it 

aſſed into Egypt, where it was greatly cultivated. 
Foo thence it was tranſmitted to the Greeks, who 
conveyed it to the Romans with additional improve- 
ments. But, from ſome treatiſes of the ancients re- 
maining on this fabjett, it appears that their arithme- 
tick was much inferior to that of the moderns. 

NUMBER, Which is the obje& of arithmetick, is 
that which anſwers directly to the queſtion, How 
many! and is either an unit, or ſome part or parts of 
an unit, or a multitude of units. 

To a perſon having the idea of number in his mind, 
the following queſtions naturally occur, viz. 1. How 
is ſuch a number to be expreſſed or written? Hence we 
have Notation, 2. What is the ſum of two or more 
numbers? Hence Addition. 3. What is the differ- 
ence of two given numbers? Hence Subtraction. 
4. What will be the reſult or product of a given num- 
ber repeated or taken a certain number of times * 
Hence Multiplication. 5. How often is one given 
number contained in another? Hence Diviſion. 

T heſe five, which ſee, viz. Notation, Addition, Sub- 
ſtraction, Multiplication and the table, and Diviſion, 
are the chief parts, or rather the whole of arithmetick ; 
as every arithmetical operation requires the uſe of ſome 
of them, and nothing but a proper mixture of them is 
neceſſary in any operation whatever; and, by an Ara- 
bick term, theſe are called the algorithm. 

Logarithmetical ARITHMETICK, 1s that which 1s 
performed by tables of logarithms ; which are artificial 
numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, which expreſs the 
ratios of natural numbers in geometrical progreſſion. 
dee LOGARITHMS. 

Decimal ARITHMETICK, is a very compendious 
method of performing many calculations in practical 
arithmetick, eſpecially in intereſt, annuities, &c. See 
DEeIMAL FRACTIONS. . 

Dyadick or Bynary ARITHMETICK, is that wherein 
only two figures, viz. unity, or 1, and o, are uſed. 
See the article BINARY. | | 

Political ARITHMETICK, 1s the application of 
arithmetick to political ſubjects. See PoLIiTICAL 
Arithmetick, 

ARITHMETICK of Infiniies, is the method of ſum- 
ming up a ſeries of numbers conſiſting of infinite terms. 
See the article SERIES. 

ARITHMETICK of Irrationals and Surds, See the 
article Su xps, &c. | | 

Univerſal ARITHMETICK, a name given by Sir 
Haac Newton to Algebra, or the calculation of quan- 
Utics in general. Nor did that great man, whoſe ele- 
vated genius and profound penetration ſeem to have 
traced all the ſciences to their true metaphyſical prin- 
ciples, give it this title without ſufficient reaſon. Com- 
mon arithmetick has two kinds of principles. | 

The firft are general rules, independent of the cha- 
racters made ule of to expreſs numbers; the ſeecond 
are rules which depend upon theſe characters, and 
are properly called rules of arithmetick. The former 
contain only the general properties of proportions, and 
take place univerſally, be theſe proportions ſtated how 
_y will. Henceit follows, that by noting numbers 

general exprethons, though they do not denote one 
CTIA than another, we may form certain rules 

| O operations, which ma , by! 
numbers ſo — * FO 15 ates wy] 
SS F Ee oo. reſult of one or more operati- 
nor, a6 H- Y numbers expreſſed in a general man- 
carb! in the moſt ſimple method; and this reſult: 


tion, expreſſed in characters, which will vary according 


tities ſubſtituted for numbers. This wail be fet in a 
clearer light, by taking a curſory view of the four 
common rules of arithmetick. 

Addition conſiſts in adding any numbers propoſed 
into one total, without any other operation. If, for 
example, it were required to add two diſſimilar quan- 
tities together, as @ and 4, we ſet them down ſimply, 
a+6, the reſult of which is nothing more than an in 
dication, that if 4 repreſents a certain number, and 5 
another, theſe numbers muſt be added together. The 
expreſſion a+6 is therefore nothing more than an in- 
dication of an arithmetical addition, the ſum of which 
will be different, according to the different arithmeti- 
cal values aſſigned to a and . Suppoſe it were required 


that this may be expreſſed in a more ſimple manner ; 
viz. 8a; and conſequently the arithmetical operation 


ſhould be expreſſed in that manner: fo that addition 


in algebra expreſſes the ſum or aggregate of fevera} 
numbers, generally in the moſt ſimple manner, and 
ſaves the arithmetician a great deal of labour. 

In ſubtraction the caſe is the ſame ; for if it be re- 
quired to ſubtract h from a, we write a-] becauſe it 
is impoſſible to expreſs this operation in a more ſimple 
manner: but ſhould it be required to ſubtract 3 4 from 

a it would be improper to write 5 a—3#; becauſe, if 
a had any numerical value, it would occaſion the trou- 
ble of ſeveral arithmetical operations; but ſimply 2 a, 
which is more convenient in calculation. | | 

It is the ſame in multiplication and diviſion. If we 
would multiply a+6, by cd, we might write indif- 


ferently a+6Xc+4, or ac+bc-+ad+bd; though the 
firſt method ſeems the more proper, becaule it requires 
fewer arithmetical operations : in the former there are 


the latter, three additions and four multiphcations. 
But if it ſhould be required to multiply 5 4 by 3a, we 
ſhould write 15 4, and not 5a Xx 34; becaule the firſt 
has only two arithmetical operations, and the ſecond 
three. In the ſame manner, to multiply a+6b by -, 
we ſhould write aa -; becauſe this reſult would be 
more commodious than aa+ab—ab—bb, and at the 
ſame time furniſhes a uſeful theorem, namely, that the 
product reſulting from the ſum of the two numbers, 
multiplied by the difference of the ſame numbers, 1s 
equal ta the difference of their ſquares. 


| 5 : (tt BO OP 
In diviſion, inſtead of writing v, we ſhould ſet 


5 
down fimply 4 a ; but to expreſs the diviſion of ab by 


ab 


cd, we muſt write ww, becauſe a more ſimple expreſſion 
C ; 


cannot be found. 

Hence we ſee that it is with the utmoſt propriety, that. 
algebra is called univerſal arithmetick by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton; for it exhibits all the general and common rules of 
every kind of arithmetick, in a manner the molt clear, 
ſimple, and conciſe, that can be imagined. 

ARITHMETICAL, ſomething belonging to, or 
performed by arithmetick. 

ARITHMETICAL. Complement of a Logarithm, Sine, 
Tangent, &c. the fum or number which a logarithm, 
&c. wants of 10,000,000. 

ARITHMETICAL Mean, or Medium. See the ar- 
ticle MEDIUM. | 

ARITHMETICAL Progreſſion. See the article 
PROGRESSION. | 

ARITHMOMANCY, a ſpecies of divination per- 
formed by means of numbers. 

ARK, or Noah's ARK, a floating veſſel built by 
Noah, for the preſervation of his family, and the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of animals, during the deluge. 

The ark has afforded ſeveral points of curious in- 
quiry among the criticks and naturaliſts, relating to its 
form, capacity, materials, &c. 

The wood whereof the ark was built, is called in 
the Hebrew Gopher-word, and in the Septuagint, Square 
timbers, Some tranſlate the original cedar, others 


to the different arithmeti 
5 N values we aſſign the quan- 


pine, others box, &c. 
A a | Pel- 


to add 5a to 34, we may write 52 34; but it is plain 


only two additions and one multiplication neceſſary; in 
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Pelletier prefers cedar, on account of its incorrupti- 


bility, and the great plenty of it in Aſia; whence He- 
rodotus and Theophraſtus relate, that the kings of 


Egypt and Syria built whole fleets thereof, inſtead of 


deal. 


The learned Mr. Fuller in his Miſcellanies, has ob- 
ſerved, that the wood whereof the ark was built, was 
nothing elſe but that which the Greek call zunapiooe;, 


or the cypreſs-tree; for, taking away the termination, 


tupar and gopher differ very little in found. This ob- 
ſervation the great Bochart has confirmed, and ſhewn 
very plainly that no country abounds ſo much with 
this wood as that part of Affyria which lies about Ba- 
bylon. 

In what place Noah built and finiſhed his ark is no 
leſs made a matter of diſputation. But the moſt pro- 
bable opinion is, that it was built in Chaldea, in the ter- 
ritories of Babylon, where there was ſo great a quan- 
tity of cypreſs in the groves and gardens in Alexander's 
time, that that prince built a whole fleet out of it, for 
want of timber. And this conjecture is confirmed by 
the Chaldean tradition, which makes Xithurus (another 
name for Noah) ſet ſail from that country. 

The dimenſions of the ark, as given by Moſes, are 
300 cubits in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in height, 
which ſome have thought too ſcanty, conſidering the 
number of things it was to contain ; and hence an ar- 
gument has been drawn againſt the authority of the re- 
lation. To ſolve this difficulty many of the ancient 
fathers, and the modern critics, have been put to very 
miſcrable ſhifts : But Buteo and Kircher have proved 
geometrically, that, taking the common cubit of a 
foot and a half, the ark was abundantly ſufficient for 
all the animals ſuppoſed to be lodged in it. Snellius 
computes the ark to have been above halt an acre in 
area, and father Lamy ſhews, that it was 110 feet 
longer than the church of St. Mary at Paris, and 64 
feet narrower ; and if fo, it muſt have been longer than 
St. Paul's church in London, from welt to caſt ; and 
broader than that church is high in the inſide, and 54 
feet of our meaſure in height; and Dr. Arbuthnot 
computes it to have been 81062 tuns. 

Ihe things contained in it were, beſides eight per- 
ſons of Noah's family, one pair of every ſpecies of un- 
clean animals, and ſeven pair of every ſpecies of clean 
animals, with proviſions for them all during the whole 
car. The former appears, at firſt view, almoſt in- 
{finite ; but if we come to a calculation, the number of 


ſpecies of animals will be found much leſs than is gene- 


rally imagined, not amounting to an hundred ſpecies 
of quadrupeds, nor to two hundred of birds; out of 
which, in this caſe, are excepted ſuch animals as can 
live in the water. Zoologitts uſually reckon but an 
hundred and ſeventy fpecies in all; and biſhop Wilkins 
ſhews that only ſeventy-two of the quadruped kind 
needed a place in the ark. : 

By the deſcription Moſes gives of the ark, it appears 
to have been divided into\ three ſtories, each ten 
cubits, or fifteen feet high; and it is agreed on, as 
moſt probable, that the loweſt ſtory was for the 
beaſts, the middle for the food, and the upper for 
the birds, with Noah and his family; each ſtory 
being ſubdivided into different apartments, ſtalls, &c. 
Though Jofephas Philo, and other commentators, 
add a kind of fourth ſtory under all the reſt; being, 
as it were the hold of the veſlel, to contain the bal- 
laſt, and receive the filth and feces of ſo many ani- 
mals: But F. Calmet thinks, that what is here reckon- 
(da ſtory, Was no more than what is called the tee. 
of ſhips, and ferved only for a conſervatory of freſh 


water. Drexctius makes three hundred apartments. 


I”, Fournier, three hundred and thirty-three ; the ano- 
nymous author of the Queſtions on Geneſis, four hun- 
dred; Buteo, 'Vemporarius, Arias Montanus, Hoſtus, 
Wilkins, Lamy. and others, ſuppoſe as many parti- 
tions as there were different ſorts of animals. Pellitier 
makes only feventy-two, viz. thirty-ſix for the birds, 
and as many for the beaſts ; his reaſon is, that if we 
ſuppoſe a greater number, as 333, Or 400, each of 
the cight perſons in the ark muſt have had thirty-feven, 


forty-one, or fifty ſtalls to attend and cleanſe daily, 
which he thinks impoſſible to have been done. But 
it is obſerved, that there is not much in this; to di- 
miniſh the number of ſtalls without a diminution of 
animals is vain; it being perhaps more difficult to take 
care of three hundred animals in ſeventy-two ſtalls, 
than in three hundred. - As to the number of animals 
contained in the ark, Buteo computes that it could 
not be equal to five hundred horſes ; he even reduces 
the whole to the dimenſions of fifty-ſix pair of oxen, 
F. Lamy enlarges it to fixty-tour pair of oxen, or an 
hundred and twenty-eight oxen ; ſo that ſuppoſing one 
ox cqual to two horſes, if the ark had room for two 
hundred and fifty-fix horſes, there muſt have been 
room for all the animals. But the ſame author de- 
monſtrates, that one floor of it would ſuffice for five 
hundred horſes, allowing nine ſquare feet to a horſe. 
As to the-food in the ſecond ſtory, it is obſerved by 
Buteo from Columella, that thirty or forty pounds of 
hay ordinarily ſuffices for an ox a day, and that a ſo- 
11d cubit of hay, as uſually prefled down in our hay- 
ricks, weighs about forty pounds; ſo that a ſquare 
cubit of hay is more than enough for one ox in one 
day. Now it appears that the ſecond ſtory contained 
I 50,000 ſolid cubits, which divided between two hun- 
dred and fix oxen, will afford each more hay by two 
thirds, than he can eat in a year. Biſhop Wilkins com- 
putes all the carnivorus animals, equivalent, as to the 
bulk of their bodies, and their food, to twenty-ſeven 
wolves ; and all the reſt to two hundred and eighty 
beeves. For the former he allows 1825 ſheep, and 
tor the latter, 10g, 500 cubits of hay, all which will be 
eaſily contained in the two firſt ſtories and a deal of 
room to ſpare. - As to the third ſtory no body doubts 
of its being ſufficient for the fowls ; with Noah, his 
ſons, and daughters. Upon the whole, the learned 
biſhop remarks, that of the two, it appears much 
more difficult to aſſign a number and bulk of neceſſary 
things to anſwer the capacity of the ark, than to find 
ſufficient room for the ſeveral ſpecies of animals al- 
ready known to have been there. This he attributes 


to the imperfection of our lift of animals, eſpecially 


thoſe of the unknown parts of the earth ; adding, that 
the moſt expert mathematician at this day could not 
aſſign the proportion of a veſſel better accommodated to 
the purpoſe than is here done; and hence finally con- 


made an objection againſt {cripture, ought to be eſteem- 
ed a confirmation of its divine authority, ſince, in 
thoſe ruder ages, men, being leſs verſed in arts and 
philolophy, were more obnoxious to yulgar prejudices 


would have been contrived, according to thoſe wild 
apprehenſions which ariſe from a confuſed and general 
view of things, as much too big, as it had been repre- 
tented too little. Te: 

But it muſt be oblerved, that beſides the places re- 

quiſite for the beaſts and birds, and their proviſions, 
there was room required for Noah to lock up houſe- 
hold utenſils, the inftruments of huſbandry, grains and 
ſeeds, to ſow the earth with after the deluge ; tor 
which purpoſe it is thought that he might ſpare room 
in the third ftory for fix and thirty cabbins, beſides a 
kitchen, a hall, four chambers, and a ſpace about eight 
and forty cubits in length to walk in. 
ARK of the covenant, a ſmall cheſt or coffer, three 
feet nine inches in length, two feet three inches in 
breadth, and two feet three inches in height, in which 
were contained the golden pot that had manna, and 
Aaron's rod, and the tables of th: covenant. 

ARM, Brachium, a part of the human body, begin- 
ning in the ſhoulder and terminating in the hand. 
Among phyſicians and anatomitts, Arm only includes 
that part between the ſhoulder and the elbow ; the reſt, 
from the elbow to the wriſt, being taken into the 
greater hand; by others called the fore arm. 

The arm in this latter acceptation, has only one 
large bone, called the humerus, or ſhoulder- bone. 
The other part conſiſts of the cubitus or ulna, and the 
radius, called foci!s, | 
ARM, 


cludes, that the capacity of the ark, which had been 


than now; ſo that had it been an human invention, it 


_ 


n 


ATR AM... 1 


the manage, is applied to a horſe, when | and Lucca in Italy. That of the Indies is flighter 


ARM, in s ap 5 i - Nara 
deavours to defend himſelf againſt the bit, by than thoſe made in Europe. 1 70 9 
„ his head, and bending his neck, to pre- ARMONIACK, or AMMONIACK, in natural _ | 
1 obeying, or being checked by the bit. | hiſtory, a volatile ſalt, of which there are two kinds, 


iS 2 ed in geography for a branch of the] ancient and modern. 41 
N ply ooity TG the land. | ARMORIAL, ſomething relating to arms, or coats 


f 185 | - 1 Ty of arms: 
Arm of a magnet is a ſmall piece of ſteel in the iron] oft | 1 885 
e ee which the load- ſtone is placed. ARMORY, a magazine of arms, or a place where 


ARMADA, a Spaniſh term, and denotes a fleet of military habiliments are depoſited, that they may be 
men of war, as armadilla does a ſquadron. The ar- ready for ule. 2 25 | 
mada, which attempted to invade England in the time ARMORY, alſo implies 2 branch of the ſcierice of 
of queen Elizabeth, is famous in hiſtory. It was vain- heraldry, eonſiſt ing in the knowledge of coats of arms, 
Iy and untruly called The Invincible Armada.” fas to their blazons and various intendments. 

ARMADILLO, in natural hiſtory, the name off ARMOUR denotes all ſuch habiliments as ſerve to 
an animal reſembling a hedge-hog, and almoſt of the defend the body from wounds, eſpecially of darts, a 
ſame fize. His head, body, and tail, are covered with ſword, a lance, &c. A complete {uit of armour for- 
a ſhield of a bony ſubſtance, and very curiouſly con- merly conſiſted of a helmet, a ſhield, a cuiraſle, a coat 


trived with moſt beautiful ſcales. | of mail, a gantlet, &c. all now laid aſide. LE 
AKMED, in a general ſenſe ſignifies ſomething pro- ARMOURER, a perſon who makes or deals in 
vided with, or bearing arms. | arms or armour. | 


ARMED, in the ſea language. A ſhip is ſaid to be ARMS, Arma, in a general ſenſe, all kinds of wea- 


armed, when fitted out, and provided, in all reſpects, | pons, whether offenſive or defenſive. | 
for war. Alſo a croſs-bar ſhot is ſaid to be armed, AR Ms, in a legal ſenſe, extend to any thing a per- 
when ſome rope-yarn, or the like, is rolled about the ſon wears for his own defence, or takes in his hand, 
end of the iron bar, which runneth through the ſhot, | and uſes in anger, to ſtrike or throw at another. 
both that the ſhot may be the better rammed down into ARMS, or ARMORIES, in heraldry, ſignify marks of 
the gun, and leſt the ſharp end of the bar ſhould catch honor borne upom ſhields, banners, and coats, in order 
into any honey-combs within the cylinder of the / piece. to diſtinguiſh kingdoms, ſtates, families and perſons. 
ARMED, in heraldry, is uſed when the horns, feet, | Charged AR Ms are ſuch as retain their ancient in- 
beak, or talons of any beaſt or bird of prey are of a] tegrity, with the addition of tome new honourable 
different colour from the reſt of their body. bearing. ; 
ArMED Magnet, or Load/tone. See MAGNET. Canting, or Vocal Ax Ms, thoſe in which there are 
ARMENIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect or, ſome figures, alluding to the name of the family. 
divifion among the eaſtern Chriſtians ; thus called from] Full or Intire Ax Ms, ſuch as retain their primitive 
Armenia, the country anciently inhabited by them : purity, without any alterations or abatements. 
there are two kinds of Armenians, the one catholick, ! Talſe Ax Ms, ſuch as are not conformable to the 
and ſubject to the pope, having a patriarch in Perſia, rules of heraldry. j 
and another in Poland; the other makes a peculiar Ak Ms, in falconry, imply the legs of a hawk from | {1 
ſect, having two patriarchs in Natolia. They are ge-| the thigh to the foot. 1 
nerally accuſed of being monophyſites, only allowing!“ ARMY, a large number of ſoldiers, conſiſting of 0 
of one nature in Jeſus Chriſt. As to the euchariſt, horſe and foot, completely armed, and provided with 
they, for the moſt part, agree with the Greeks : they artillery, ammunition, &c. under the command of one 
abſtain rigorouſly from eating blood, and meats ftran- | general, with proper officers under him. | 
gled; and are much addicted to faſting; inſomuch] An army is compoſed of ſquadrons and battalions, 
that, to hear them talk, one would conclude that almoſt | and is uſually divided into three corps, and formed 
their whole religion conſiſted in faſting or abſtinence. | into three lines. The firſt is called the van- guard, the 
ARMILLA-MEMBROSA, in anatomy, is that cir- | ſecond the main-body, and the third the rear-guard. 
cular ligament which comprehends all the tendons be- ARNOLDISTS, in church hiſtory, ſectaries fo 
longing to the whole hand within a circle, in the re- called from their leader Arnold of Breſſe, who was a 
gion of the carpus. great declaimer againſt the wealth and vices of the 
ARMuILLARV, from the Latin armilla, a bracelet, | clergy ; and who is alſo charged with preaching againſt 
and ſignifies any thing compoſed of rings, or circles, | baptiſm, and the euchariſt. | 
reſembling a bracelet. AROLEC, an American weight, equal to twenty- 
AR MILLARY Sphere, an artificial ſphere, compoſed | five of our pounds. | | 
of a number of circles of the mundane ſphere, put! AROMA, philaſophorum, denotes either ſaffron, or 
together in their natural order, to eaſe and aſſiſt the] the aroph of Paracelſus; as aroma germanicum denotes 
magnaton, in conceiving the conſtitution of the hea- | clecampane. | 
vens, and the motions of the celeſtial bodies. (See] AROMATICK, a name given to ſuch plants as 
Ilate VI. fig. 2.) | I vvield a briſk fragrant ſmell, and a warm taſte, as all 
5 2 he 22 ſphere revolves upon its axis within | kinds of ſpices, &c. | g ; | 
Were 111zon, which is divided into degrees, and] AroMATICK Mine, that in which aromaticks have 
moveable every Way, upon a braſs ſupporter. The] been infuſed. 
other parts are the equinoctial, zodiack, meridian, the! AROPH, a term uſed by Paracelſus for lithontrip- 
wo tr opicks, and the two polar circles. tick medicines. 5 
= ro e in Koman antiquity, a feaſt] ARORNOS, a name given by ſome to juniper. 
ord e the omans; in which they ſacrificed] AROURA, a Grecian long meaſure, containing 
ARMINIA wes and with the found of trumpets. | fifty feet. It was alſo frequently uſed for a ſquare 
CET N in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ate a ſe& | meaſure of half the plethron. The Egyptian aroura 
5 . th 2 aroſe in Holland, by a {ſeparation | was the {quare of an hundred cubits. | 
7 5 als ae 12 25 ARPENT, a term uſed ſoinetimes to denote an 
e e 8 = allertors of free-will ; and ſpeak very | acre. — 
155 9 — ally of the preicience of God. They look on | ARRACK, or Racx, a ſpirituous liquor made by 
Joctrine of the Trinity as a point not neceſſary to] the Tartars of Longuſia. It is alſo a ſpirituous liquor 
falvation, and many of them hold that there i : 7 gliſh get fi dg S 7 
opt ins ei 10 at there is no pre- Which the Engliſh get rom Batavia or Malacca, of 
Ghoſt; and thor ae 8 enjoins us to adore the Holy | which there are three forts, the one being extracted 
dat the don is not equal to the Father. | from the cocoa-tree, the ſecond from rice, and the 


ARM d f : | 
1 SLICE, a ſhort truce, or ceſſation of arms | third from ſugar : but the firit is the beſt and moſt 


ARNM© | s 0 in uſe. 8 
aebi tu or kind of 8 ma- ARRAIGNMENT, in law, the arraigning or 


Indies, at Lyons in France, ſetting a thing in order, as a perion is ſald to arraign 
| a Writ 
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x writ of novel diſſeiſin, who prepares and fits it for 
trial, It is moſt properly uſed to call a perſon to an- 
{wer in form of law upon an indictment, &c. 

ARRAY, in law, implies the ranking or ſetting 
3 a jury or inqueſt of men impanelled on ſome 
cauſe. | 
Battle ARR Ay, the order or diſpoſition of an army 
drawn up with a view to e the enemy. 

When an army is drawn up in order of battle, the 
horſe are placed at five feet diſtant from each other, 
and the foot at three. In each line the batallions are 
diſtant from each other one hundred and eighty feet, 
which 1s nearly equal to the extent of their front ; and 
the ſame holds of the ſquadrons, which are about 
three hundred feet diſtant, the extent of their own 
front. Theſe intervals are left for the ſquadrons and 
batallions of the ſecond line to range themſelves againſt 
the intervals of the firſt, that both may more readily 
march through thoſe ſpaces to the enemy; the firſt 
line is uſually three hundred feet diſtant from the ſe- 
cond, and the ſecond the ſame from the third, that 
there may be ſufficient room to rally, when the ſqua- 
drons and batallions are broken. 

This is to be underſtood of a land army only. A 


| naval or ſea ariny is a number of ſhips of war, equip- 


ped and manned with ſailors and mariners, under the 
command of an admiral, with other officers under. 
him. 

ARREARS, the remainder of a ſum due, or mo- 
ney remaining in the hands of an accountant. It like- 
wiſe ſignifies the money due for rent, wages, &c. or 
what remains unpaid of penſions, taxes, &c. 

ARRENTATION, in the foreſt law, implies the 


licenſing an owner of lands in the foreſt to incloſe 


them with a hedge, and a little ditch, under conſidera- 


tion of a certain rent annually. 

ARREST, the apprehending and ſeizing a perſon, 
in order to oblige him to be obedient to the law; 
which in all caſes, except treaſon, felony, or breach 
of the peace, muſt be done by virtue of a precept out 
of ſome court. ne | 

ArrEsT of Judgment, the aſſigning juſt reaſons 
why judgment ſhould not pals. 

ARRESTS, in farriery, mangy humours between the 
ham and paſterns of a horſe's legs. 

ARRONDEE, in heraldry. A croſs, the arms of 
which are compoſed of ſections of a circle oppoſite to 
cach other, ſo as to make the arms bulge out thicker 
in one part than another; but both the ſections of 
each arm he the ſame way, ſo that the arms are every 
where of the fame thickneſs, and, like the plain croſs, 
all of them terminate at the end of the eſcutcheon. 

ARROW, a miſhive weapon, barbed and ſharp- 
pointed, deſigned to be ſhot or thrown from a bow. 

ARROw, among ſurveyors, implies a ſmall ſtick 
from a bow, uſually ſhod with iron, to ſtick in the 
ground at the end of the chain. | 

ARrRoOwW-ROOT, in botany, the ſame with the 
maranta of authors. 


ARSCHIN, in commerce, a long meaſure uſed in| 


China to meaſure ſtuffs. Four arſchins make three 
yards of London. - 
ARSELLA, in botany, a name uſed for argemone. 
ARSENICK, a poiſonous mineral- preparation, 
which is either white, red, or yellow; all prepared 
from the flowers of cobalt. | 
"Uhe white arſenick, which is prepared by ſubliming 
theſe lowers, without any addition, 1s the baſis of the 
other two; the yellow arſenick being made by ſubli- 
ming ten pounds of the white kind, to which one 
ound of ſulphur has been added; and red arſe- 
Aick is ſublimed from ten pounds of white arſenick, 
or flowers of cobalt, one pound of ſulphur, and fix 


Properties and uſes of ARSENICK. The {ſmalleſt 
quantity of any of theſe arſenicks, mixed with any me- 
tal, renders it friable, and. abſolutely deſtroys its mal- 
leability; ſo that the refiners dread nothing fo much 
as arſenick in their metals. It preys more readily on 
iron, than on copper; both which it turns White. 


ounces of ſcoriæ of copper. 


2 


 ARE- 


[ Silver, ad even gold, are not able to withſtand the 


corrofiye power of arſenick ; but tin ſuffers moſt of ali 
from it, being thereby calcined in an inſtant, to. grey 
looſe aſhes. It is uſed in many manufactures. Potters, 
glaſs-men, painters in enamel, &c. find it of ule in 
their ſeveral profeſſions. | 
Arſenick, taken internally, is the moſt fatal of al} 
poiſons, and therefore people cannot be too cautious 
in this reſpect. Hence alſo appears the extreme danger 
in ſelling yellow arſenick inſtead of orpiment, which is 


but too frequently done. | 
ARSENICA „in a general ſenſe, ſomething be- 


longing to, or partaking of the nature of arſenick. 
As ENICAL MAGNET, a preparation of white ar- 
ſenick with antimony and ſulphur, ſaid to be a gentle 
cauſtick. 
ARSENOTHELVS, agomebmus, the fame with 
hermaphrodite. | 
ARSIS and Tres1s, in mufick. A point is faid 
to move per arſin and theſm, which riſes in one part 
and falls in another, and v:e ver ſa. 3 
AR SMART, in botany. Sce PERSICARIA. 
ARSON, in law, the ſame with houſe- burning, 
which is felony at common law, and likewiſe by ſta- 
tute. 
ART, ars, a ſyſtem of rules. ſerving to facilitate 
the performance of certain actions. Arts are com- 


| monly divided into liberal and mechanical ; the former 
comprehending poctry, painting, ſculpture, architec- 


ture, &c. and the latter, the whole body of mecha- 
nical trades, as carpentry, maſonry, turnery, &c. See 
PoETRVY, PainTiNnG, &c. | 


late to the eye and ear, are accounted moſt liberal: 
the others being held in leſs repute, as approaching 
nearer to ſenſuality than magnificence: alſo, that during 


flouriſh ; when at their heights, the liberal arts ; and, 
when on the decline, the arts of luxury. 

AR TEDIA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
digynia claſs, The involucrum is pinnatified ; the 
floſcules of the ditk are maſculine, and the fruit is 
rough. 

ARTEMISIA, ſouthernwood, in botany, a genus 
of the ſyngeneſia polygamia ſuperflua claſs. The te- 
ceptacle 1s either naked or a little downy ; it has no 
pappus ; the calix is unbricated with roundith 1cales ; 
and the corolla has no radii. The vulgaris, or mug- 
wort, is uſed both as a pot-herb and as a medicine; 
the leaves are principally celebrated as uterine and 
antihyſterick. I he leaves of the abſynthium are chiet!y 


uſed as a bitter or ſtomachick. 


ARTERIAL, in anatomy, any thing belonging 
to, or that performs the office of, an artery. 

ARTERIAL Vein, in anatomy, a name given to the 
pulmonary artery. 

ARTERIOTOMY, the opening an artery with 
deſign to procure an evacuation of blood. 

The word is Greek, aprypwrouia, and compounded 
of apTypia, an artery, and Ttuva, to cut. 

ARTERY, in anatomy, a conical tube or canal. 
which conveys the blood from the heart to all parts 0: 
the body. | 

An artery 1s compoſed of three membranes or coats ; 
the outermoſt of which appears to be a web of fine 
blood veſſels and nerves, for conveying nouriſhment 
to the interior membranes. The next is compoſed cf 
circular or ſpiral fibres, of which there are more vr 
fewer, according to the magnitude of the artery. 
Theſe fibres, being very elaſtick, contract themſelves 
with ſome force, when the power ceaſes by which the) 
have been extended. The third and innermoſt mem- 
brane is of a denſe contexture, yet fine and tranſparent: 
It ſerves to keep the blood within its channels, which 


parate the ſpiral fibres from one another. The puiſe 
of the arteries conſiſts of two reciprocal motions, like 
the pulſe of the heart, being a ſyſtole and a diaſtole, 
keeping oppoſite times; the ſyſtole of the one an{wer- 
ing to ths diaftole of the other. The 


| 4 


The great Bacon obſerves, that the arts which re- 


the riſe of ſtates, the military arts have been found to 


otherwiſe would, upon the dilatation of the artery, 5 
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The arteries of the human body are, ſtrictly ſpeak- fkull, the larger trunks of which le between the lobes 
ing, only two, namely, the aorta, and the pulmonary' of the brain, and its ſulci. 1 
artery; all the other arteries, though diſtinguiſhed by E, E. Lhe arteries of the cerebellum: 
proper names. being only branches of theſe two. 109, 19. The arteries of the larynx : thyroid lands, 

The aſcending aorta, which ariſes immediately from and adjacent muſcles and parts ariſing from the ſubcla- 
the left ventricle of the heart, preſently after gives two] Van arteries. 8 ; po 
arteries, called coronary ones, to the heart itſelf. A] 20, 20. Others ariſing near the former, which con- 
little above this it is divided into three afcending] vey blood to the muſcles of the neck and ſcapula. 
branches, from which are formed the two carotids, 21, 21. The mammariæ, which ariſe from the ſub- 
and the two ſubclavians; and from theſe- laſt proceed clavian arteries, and deſcend on the cartilages of the 
the muſcularis colli, the external ſcapulary artery, the true ribs internally, on each fide the os pectoris or 
ſuperior intercoſtals, the mediaſtinal artery, the ſupe- ſternum. Some branches of ' theſe paſs through the 
| ick artery, the mammary artery, and] pectoral as well as intercoſtal muſcles, and give blood 


rior diaphragmati the ate: | ele: ve b 
the axillary eres! all which are ſubdivided into] to the breaſts, where they meet ſome branches of the 
| - [intercoſtal arteries. 


leſſer branches. | FF e Bath Bp: 
From the deſcending trunk of the aorta, proceed in] 22, 22: The arteries of the muſcles of the os hu- 
the following order; the bronchial artery, the inferior | mer, and ſome of thofe of the ſcapula. 
intercoſtals, the arteries of the ceſophagus, the interior] 23, 23. 24, 24. Thoſe parts of the large trunks of 
diaphragmaticks, the cœliack, ſuperior meſenterick, the arteries of the arm, which are hable to be wounded 
the renal or emulgent arteries, the ſacra, and two ili in opening che vena baſiliea, or innermoſt of the three 
acks. Theſe are the main branches ſent out from the] veins in the bending of the cubit. 
deſcending aorta, each of which is again ſubdivided in-] 25, 25. A communicant branch of an wor ariſing 
to many leſſer branches. ; from the trunk of the artery of the arm, above its 
But fie. 1. plate V. which 1s taken from Drake's Hexure at the cubit, which is inoſeulated with the ar- 
Anatomy, will give a much better -idea of the arte- I teries below the cubit. 8 . 
ries of the human body, than is poffible to be con-] 26, 26. The external artery of the cubit, which 
veyed by words. 4 ; makes the pulſe near the carpus. 
1. The aorta cut from its origin at the left ventricle] 27, 27. Arteries of the hands and fingers. 
of the heart. Fig. 3. of the ſame plate, repreſents part} 28, 28. I he deſcending trunk of the arteria magna. 
of the trunk of the aorta turned inſide out; a, a, the] 29. The bronchial artery, ſpringing from one of 
internal, or nervous coat; 5b, b, the muſcular coat ;|the intercoſtal arteries : it ſometimes ariſes immediately 
, the external, or vaſcular coat. | ___ {from the deſcending trutik of the aorta; and at other 
A. The three ſemi-lunar valves of the aorta, as] times from the ſuperior intefeoſtal artery which ſprings | 
they appear when they hinder the blood from coming from the ſubclavian. i 
back into the left ventricle of the heart, in its diaſtole. | 30. A ſmall artery, ſpringing from the fore parts of i 
2, 2. The trunk of the coronary arteries ariſing from the aorta deſcendens, and paſting to the gula. | = 
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the aorto. | 31, 31. The intercoſtal arteries on each fide the ar- i 
Ligamentum arterioſum. teria magna deſcendens. 1 

4, 4. The ſubclavian arteries. 32. The trunk of the arteria cœliaca, whence ſpring, "i 

' 5, 5. The two carotid arteries. 4.43; 33 The Eepatick arteries, and | | 1 
6, 6. The two vertebral arteries, which ariſe ſrom] 34. 1 he arteria cyſtica, or the gall- bladder. it 
the ſubclavicula, and paſs through all the tranſverſe] 35. Arteria coronaria ventriculi inferior. {2 
proceſſes of the vertebre of the neck. | I 36. The pylorica. [8 
7, 7. The arteries which convey blood to the lower] 37. The epiploica dextra, finiſtra, and media, 
part of the face, tongue, adjacent muſcles and glands. [ſpringing from the coronaria. | i 
8, 8. The trunks of the temporal arteries ſpringing 8. The ramifications of the coronary artery, whiclt =_ 
from the carotids, and giving branches to the parotid embrace the bottom of the ſtomach. | | 
glands. * Hs ff; 39. Coronaria ventrieuli ſuperior. | 4 


9, 9. Branches of the temporal arteries, conveying} 4, 40. The phrenick arteries, or the two arteries 
blood to the neighbouring muſcles, the hairy ſcalp, of the diaphragm; that on the left fide arifing from 
and forehead. | | | the trunk of the arteria magiia ; the right ſpringing 

10, 10. The trunks which ſend blood to the forami- from the cœliaca. | . | 
na narium, particularly to the glands of its mucous| 41. The trunk of the ſplenick artery, ariſing from 
membrane. ; | Ithe cæliaca, contorted. : 

11, 11. The occipital arteries, whoſe trunks paſs | 42. The two ſmall arteries going to the upper part of 
cloſe by the mammitorm proceſs. the duodenum and pancreas ; the reſt of the arteries of 

12, 12. Muſcles which carry blood to the fauces, [the pancreas ſpring from the ſpleniek artery in its paſ- 
gargareon, and muſcles of thoſe parts. ſage to the ſpleen. | | 

B, B. Small portions of the baſis of the ſkull, per-] 43. The trunk of the arteria mieſenteriea ſuperior 
forated by the artery of the dura mater, part of which turned towards the right fide. | 
1s repreſented as hanging to the arteries. 44. The branches of the ſuperior meſenterick ar- 

13, 13. The contortions of the carotid arteries, be-|tery, freed from the ſmall guts. Here the various 
fore they paſs the baſis of the ſkull to the brain. anaſtomoſes the branches of this artery make in the 

14, 14. Theſe parts of the carotid arteries, where] meſentery, before they arrive at the inteſtines, may be 
they paſs by cach fide of the ſella tureica, where fe- [obferved: | 0 
veral ſmall branches ariſe from them, and help to com-] 45. The inferior meſenterick artery, arifing from the 

poſe the rete mirabile. ! [arteria magna. TH | 

C. The. glandula pituitaria, taken out of the ſella}, 46. Remarkable anaſtomoſes of the meſenterick ar- 
turcica, lying between the two contorted trunks of the tery with the ſuperior, BN Seca 
3 Tb marked 14, 14. I. 47; 47: The branches of the inferior meſenterick ar- 
e e artertæ ophthalmicæ, which ſpring from |tery, as they paſs to the inteſtinum coloſi. | 

e carotids before they enter the pia mater. | 48. Thoſe of the rectum. | 
LS of the vertebral arteries, as they] 49. The emulgent atteries of the Kidneys. 
neck, beer: 25. 8 e + 5 whe | 2 fl en delt dend to the 
; 16. The two tranks of the vertebral arteries that teſtes, and are ſo ſmiall as to eſeape being filled with wax. 
* n = medulla oblongata. et oF OO. | 52. Arteria ſacra. 8 | 

Ke. 75 "he communicant branches between the carotid] 55 Arteriæ Nie 
i rvical artery. FE | | 54. 54. Rim iliaei extern. 
18, 18. The ramifications of the arteries withim the 9, $5. Niarh inen og 
Vor. I. No. 9. Bb | 5 ; | 86, 
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56, 56. The two umbilical arteries cut off; that on 
the right fide is drawn as in the foetus, and the left 
expreſſed as in an adult. 3 | | 

57. 57. The epigaſtrick arteries, which aſcend under 
the right muſcles of the abdomen, and are inoſculated 
with the mammariæ. I 
38, 58. Branches of the external iliac arteries, paſ- 
ſing between the two oblique muſcles of the abdomen. 

59, 59. Branches of the internal iliac arteries, which 
convey the blood to the extenſores and obturatores 
muicles of the thighs. 

60. The trunks of the arteries which paſs to the 
Penis, | 
61, 61. The arteries of the bladder. 

62, 62. The internal arteries of the pudendum, 
which, with thoſe here expreſſed with the penis, make 
the hypogaſtrick arteries in women. 

63. The penis extended with wax, and dried. 

64. The glans penis. e 

65. The upper part of the dorſum penis, cut from 
the body of the penis, and raiſed, to ſhew the cor- 

pora cavernoſa penis. | | 

66. Corpora cavernofa penis, freed from the oſſa 
pubis, and tied after inflation. 

67. The two arteries of the penis, as they appear 
injected with wax. | Ys 

68. The capſula and 
penis. | 

69. The crural arteries. 

20,.70. The arteries which paſs to the muſcles of 
the thighs and tibiæ. 

71. That part of the crural artery that paſſes the ham. 

72. The three large trunks of the arteries of the 
legs. 
7 3. The arteries of the foot, with their communi- 
cating branch, from their ſuperior to their' inferior 
trunk, as well as their communications at the extremity 
of cach toe, like thoſe of the fingers. 7 

Rirvgh ARTERY. See ASPERA Arteria. 

ARTHRITIS, in medicine, a difeaſe, well known 
by the appellation of the gout. Ste the article GovuT. 

ihe word is Greek, and derived from ape, a 
joint; becauſe the chief ſeat of that diſtemper is in the 
joints. 1 | 

ARTHRODTA, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articula- 
tion, wherein the flat head of one bone is received into 
a ſhallow ſocket in the other. The humerus and ſca- 
pula are joined by this ſpecies of articulation. 

The word is Greek, and compounded of apbpcy, a 
joint, and %&xouat, to receive. | | 

AR THRODIUM, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
«mperte& cryſtals, always found in complex maſſes, 
and forming long ſingle pyramids, with very ſhort and 
tlender columns. See CRYSTAL. 

ARTICHOKE, Cynara, in botany, a well-known 
plant, cultvated in gardens. It requires a rich, deep, 
and moiſt ſoil, thoroughly dug ſeveral times over, 
and mixed with plenty of well rotted dung, to the 
depth of at leaſt three feet; for the deeper the mould 
1s, the leſs watering they will require in the ſummer, 
and the larger and better flavored their fruit will be in 
autumn. They may be raiſed from ſeeds: but the 
uſual and moſt expeditious way of propagating them is 
by ſlips, or ſuckers, taken from the old roots in Fe- 
bruary or March, or as ſoon as the hard froſts are 
over. Theſe ſuckers ſhould be taken off with ſome 
fibres to them; and if they are planted in a well pre- 
pared ſoil, like the above-mentioned, they will yield 
the next autumn, | | 

_ ARTICLE, a clauſe or condition of a contract, 
treaty, &c. It is allo a ſmall part or diviſion of a dil- 
courſe, a book, or writing, &c. | 

ARTICLE, in grammar, a particle in moſt languages 
that ſerves to expreſs the ſeveral caſes and genders of 
nouns, when the language has not different termina- 
tions to denote the different ſtates and circumſtances of 
nouns. | | 

The Greeks have their 6; the eaſtern nations their 


emphatical he; and moſt of the modern languages have 
recourſe to articles for fixing and aſcertaining the vague 


ſeptum of the corpora cavernoſa 


LY g 


| 
| 


ARU 
ſignification of common and appellative names. The 
Latin, having no article, labors under a very great dit. 
advantage. Thus, when the devil ſaid to our Saviour, 
Si tu es filius Dei, it may be rendered {f thou art a Son of 
God, or, If thou art the Son of God; and conſequently 
the ſenſe is ambiguous. | 

The Engliſh have only two articles a, or an, when 
the ſubſtantive begins with a vowel, and the, Which, 
being prefixed to ſubſtantives, apply their general ſig- 
nification to ſome particular thing. Thus we lay, a 
man, or the man; the former confining the general word 
man, to ſome man or other, and the latter to a parti- 
cular man. | | 

Hence à is called an indefinite, and the, a definite 
article; becauſe the former 1s applied to nouns, taken 
in a more general and diffuſed fignification ; whereas 
the latter confines the word to ſome particular object. 

The gramatical appellation proper to. be given to the 
article, is not agreed upon; ſome will have it to be an 
adjective, ſome a pronoun, and others a diſtinct part 
of ſpeech; but this is a frivolous diſpute, and has no 
relation to the uſe of the article. 

ARTICULARIS morbus. See Govr. 

ARTICULATE ſounds, are certain ſounds that ex- 
preſs the letters, ſyllables, or words of any alphabet or 
language: ſuch are formed by the human voice, and by 
ſome few birds, as parrots, &c. e 

ARTICULATION, in anatomy, denotes the 
juncture of. two bones intended for motion. 

AR TIFICER, a perion whoſe employment it is to 
manufacture any kind of commodity, as in iron, braſs, 
wood, &c. ſuch are ſmiths, weavers, carpenters, &c. 

ARTIFICIAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing made, faſhioned, or produced by art, in contra- 
diſtinction to the productions of nature. 

ARTILLERY, large fire-arms, with their appur— 
tenances, as cannons, mortars, bombs, petards, muſ- 
quets, carabines, &c. | | 

ARTILLER Y-park, the place in the rear of both 
lines in the army, for encamping the artillery, which 
is drawn up in lines, of which one is formed by the 
guns ; the ammunition-waggons make two or three 
lines, fixty paces behind the guns, and thirty diſtant 
from one another; the pontoons and tumbrils make rhe 
laſt line. The whole is ſurrounded with a rope which 
forms the park; the gunners and mattroſſes encamp on 
the flanks, and the bombardiers, pontoon- men, and 
artificers, 1n the rear. SS 

ARTILLER Y-trazn, a certain number of pieces of 
ordnance, mounted on carriages, with all their furm- 
ture fit for marching. | | | 

ARTILLERY -company, a band of infantry, conſiſt- 
ing of fix hundred men, making part of the militia or 
city-guard of London. 55 

ARTIST, a perſon ſkilled in ſome art. | 

ARTOTYRITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe 
in the primitive church, who uſed bread and cheeſe in 
celebrating the euchariſt. 1 8 

The word is formed from the Greek, ar-, bread, 
and Ty, cheeſe. This ſect that appeared in the ſe- 
cond century, was a branch of che montaniſts. They 
admitted women into the prieſthood and epiſco- 
pacy; and Epiphanius tells us, that it was a common 
thing to ſee a body of ſeven girls enter their church, 
dreſſed in white, and each carrying a torch in her hand, 
where they wept and bewailed the wretchedneſs of hu- 
man nature, and the miſeries of this life. 

ARVALES fratres, in Roman antiquity, a college 
of twelve priefts inſtituted by Romulus, who himſelf 
made one of the body; they aſſiſted in the ſacrifices of 
the ambervalia, offered annually to Ceres and Bacchus, 
tor the proſperity of the principal fruits of the eartlt, 
v1z.' thole of corn and wine. | 4.1 

ARUM, in botany, a genus of the gynandria poly- 
andria claſs. There are 22 ſpecies of arum, only one 
of which, viz. the maculatum, or water-robin, is a na- 
tive of Britain, The root of the maculatum is 2 
powerful ſtimulant and attenuant. + . 

ARUNCUS, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpe- 


cies of ſpiræa. 2 
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ARUNDO, in botany, a genus of the triandria di- 
nia claſs. The calix conſiſts of two valves, and the 
floſcul e thick and downy. 1 6 ae 
oe JSpiCES. an order of prieſthood among the 
Romans, that pretended to foretel future events by in- 
ſpecting the entrails of victims killed in facrifice ; they 


Me: 
RY TANOIDES, in anatomy, the name of two 
cartilages which, together with others, conſtitute the 


of the larynx. _ 


ARYT.ANOIDEUS, in anatomy, one. of the 
muſcles that cloſe the larynx. 


ARY THMUS, in medicine, the want of a juſt 
modulation in the pulſe. It.is oppoſed to eurythmus, 
a pulſe modulated agreeably to nature. 5 
AS, in antiquity, a particular weight, confiſting of 
twelve ounces, being the ſame with libra, or the Roman 
ound. It was alſo the name of a Roman coin, which 
was of different matter and weight, according to the 
different ages of the commonwealth. It is alſo uſed 
to fignify an integer, diviſible into twelve parts ; from 
which laſt acceptation is ſignified a whole inheritance. 
ASAFOETIDA, in the materia medica, the can- 
crete juice of a large umbelliferous plant growing in 
Perſia. This juice exſudes from wounds made in the 
root of the plant, liquid and white like milk. This 
drug has a ſtrong fœtid ſmell like garlick, and a bitter, 
acrid, biting taſte. It is frequently uſed in hyſterick 
and nervous complaints, flatulent cholicks, and as a 
promoter of the menſes. It 1s likewiſe an ingredient 
in the officinal gum-pills, and ſeveral other compoſi- 
tions. | | 
ASA 4ul:iis, See BEN ZZOIN. 
ASAPPES, or AZAPES, in the Turkiſh armies, a 
name given to the auxiliary troops which they raiſe 
among the Chriſtians under their dominion, and ex- 
pole to the firſt thock of the enemy. 
ASARABACCA, in botany. See As ARUNM. 
ASARINA, in botany, a fynonyme of the chelone. 
See CHELONE, 
ASARUM, in botany, a genus of the dodecandria 
monogyniaclaſs. The afarum is quinqueſid, and reſts 
on the germen ; it has no corolla. The ſpecies are 
four, only one of which, v1z. the europæum, is a na- 
tive of Britain. It is a ſtrong ſternutatory, and occa- 
tions great evacuations, both upwards and downwards. 
ASBESTOS, a fort of native foſſile ſtone, which 
may be ſplit into threads and filaments, from one inch 
to ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, yet ſomewhat 
tractable, filky, and of a greyith color, not unlike talck 
of Venice. It is almoſt inſipid to the taſte, indiſſoluble 
uin water, and endued with the wonderful property of 
remaining unconſumed in the fire, which only whitens 
it. But, notwithſtanding the common opinion, in two 
trials before the Royal Society, a piece of cloth made 
of chis ſtone was found to loſe a dram of its weight each 
time. Paper as well as cloth has been made of it; 
and Pliny ſays he had ſeen napkins of it, which, being 
taken foul from tlie table, were thrown into the fire, 
and better ſcoured than if they had been waſhed in 
water. This ſtone is found in many places of Aſia 
and Europe particularly in the iſland of Angleſey in 
Wales, and in Aberdeenſhire in Scotland. 
: ASCARIS, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of vermes 1nteſtina. The body of the 
alcaris is cylindrical, filiform, and tapers at both ends. 
ASCORIDES, a ſpecies of very ſlender worms, often 
found m the inteſtinum re&um, eſpecially of children. 
T ren big DAN, in aſtronomy, is a term uſed for 
ch KArs as are riſing above the horizon in any paral- 
lel of declination. It is alſo that part of the heavens, 
or 2 of the equinoctial, which is cut by the eaſt- 
fon's nav of thethorizon, at the time of any per- 
0 ws pee pain * is ſaid of ſuch ſtars 
equator. 5 27 N 1 er or WH 


* 


3 | A = JING Vefets, in anatomy, thoſe which carry 
4 due blood upwards, as the aorta aſcendens. | 


q 


were alſo conſulted on occaſion of portents and pro- p 


head of the larynx. It is alſo applied to ſome muſcles 
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ASCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or ob- 
lique. Right aſcenſion of the fun, or a ſtar, is that 
degree of the equinoctial, counted from the beginning 
of aries, which rifes with the ſun or ſtar in a right 
ſphere. Oblique aſcenſion is an arch of the equator 
intercepted between the firſt point of aries, and that 
oint of the equator which riſes together with a ſtar in 
an oblique ſphere. ve, | 

AsCENstoNn-gay, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
held ten days before Whitſuntide, in memory of our 
Saviour's aſcenſion into heaven after his reſurrection. 

ASCENSIONAL, in a general ſenſe, ſomething 
belonging to aſcent or aſcenſion. 

ASCENSIONAL aiference, the difference between 
the right and oblique aſcenſion of the lame point to the 
ſurface of the ſphere. 


of a body upwards. 

'As8cENT of Fluids, See the article FLuip. 

As ENT Vapeurs. See VAPOUR. 

_ ASCETICKS, in church-hiſtory, ſuch Chriſtians 
in the primitive church as enured themſelves to great 
degrees of abſtinence and faſting, in order to ſubdue 
their paſſions. 

ASCII, among geographers, an appellation given to 
thoſe inhabitants of the earth who, at certain ſeaſons of 
the year, have no ſhadow: ſuch are all the inhabitants 
of the torrid zone, when the ſun is vertical to them. 

ASCITES, in medicine, the dropſy. See the ar- 
ticle DRO PSV. | 


of four feet, the firſt of which is a ſpondee, the ſecond 
a choriambus, and the two lait dactyls; or of four 
feet and a cæſura, the firſt a ſpondee, the ſecond a 
dactyl, after which comes the cæſura, then the two 
dactyls, as, | | 
+ Miecenss atavis edite regibus. 

ASCLEPIAS, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 
dria digy nia claſs. I he generic character is taken from 
five oval, concave, horn-like nectaria, which are found 
in the flower. | | 
_ ASCLEPODOTZ2EANS, a ſect of hereticks, the 
followers of Aſclepiodotus, who firſt taught that Chriſt 
was a mere man. They appeared in the ſecond century. 

ASCOPRUT-ZA., a ſect of the gnoſticks, who re- 
jected all external worſhip. _ 

ASCUS, in natural hiſtory, the pouch or bag. of 
the opoſſum. See Or 088 UM. | 

ASCOLIA, a feſtival celebrated by the Athenian 
buſbandmen in honor of Bacchus, to whom they ſa- 
crificed 'a he-goat, becauſe that animal deſtroys the 
vines. 

ASH, Fraxinus, in botany, a genus of trees, be- 
longing to the polygamia dicecia claſs. The calix of 
the hermaphrodite is divided into four parts; it has no 
corolla; the ſtamina are two; and it has but one 
piſtil : the female has one piſtil, and one lanceolated 
feed. There are ithree ſpecies, only one of which, 
viz. the excelſior or common aſh, is a native of Bri- 
tain. Th 
Ihe wood of this tree is in great uſe among feveral 
artificers, as wheel-wrights, cart-wrights, carpenters, 
turners, &c. alſo for making ploughs, harrows, axle- 
trees, oars, balls, &c. It is faid to be as laſting for 
building as oak, and often preferred before it : though 
the timber of the trunk greatly excels that of a bough. 

ASHES, the earthy part of wood and other com- 
buſtibles, remaining after they are conſumed by fire. 
Theſe, if produced from a vegetable, are of a white 
color and ſaltiſn taſte, and, when boiled with fair water, 
yield a lixivium of an acrimonious, alkaline, fiery, 
urinous taſte. The aſhes of all vegetables are vitrifia- 
ble, and are found to contain iron. 

ASIA, one of the four grand diviſions of the earth, 
ſituated between 25 and 148 deg. of caſt, longitude ; 
and between the equator and 72 deg. of north latitude. 
It is bounded: on the north by the Frozen ocean; on 
the eaſt by the South- ſea; on the ſouth by the Indian 
ocean; and on the weſt by the Red-ſea; Mediterranean, 
&c. It is about 3800 miles in length, from eaſt to 


_ and 4300 in breadth, from north to ſouth. 


, Adſia 


ASCENT, in a general ſenſe, implies the motion 


ASCLEPIAD, in ancient poetry, a verſe compoſed 
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ASP 


Aſia is divided into three parts, diſtinguiſhed by the 


epithets, caſtern, weſtern, and middle. | 
prehends the empire of China, Chineſe Tartary, and 
the Afiatic Iſlands, lying to the ſouth and eaſt of 
China; the ſecond, or weſtern diviſion, comprehends 
Perſia, Arabia, Aſtracan, Circaſſin- Tartary, and Tur- 
key in Aſia. The middle comprehends India, Uſbec- 
Tartary, Calmuc-Tartary, and Siberia. 
Luer As IA, the ſame with Natolia. SeeNATOLIA. 
ASPALATH, afpalathum, in the materia medica, 


called alſo roſe-wood, is a wood or rather root, that] 


comes from the Canaries, of a yellowiſh-color, and 
hard woody ſubſtance, full of knots. It was accoun- 
ted by the ancients an aſtringent, but now is almoſt 
quite rejected, as an internal medicine. An oil drawn 
from it 1s of an admirable ſcent, and very comforta- 
ble to the head, where perfumes are not ofentine. mY 


is chiefly uſed in ſcenting pomatums and liniments. 


ASPARAGUS, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
flower of which is roſaceous, and its fruit a roundiſh 
berry, containing two ſmooth ſeeds of the ſame ſhape. 

Ihe root of this plant is deſervedly reckoned one of 
the five openers, and is an ingredient in all compoſiti- 
ons, intended to cleanſe the viſcera, eſpecially where 
their obſtructions threaten the jaundice and dropſy. 
It is likewiſe uſed in many diforders of the breaſt, as 
operating by urine is of ſervice in moſt ſuch caſes. 

ASPECT, in aſtronomy, denotes the ſituation of 
the planets and ſtars, with reſpect to each other; where- 


of we find mention of five kinds: 1. Sextile aſpect is 


when the planets or ſtars are 60? diſtant, and marked 
thus Xx. 2. The quartile, or quadrate, when they 
are go* diſtant, marked H. 3. Trine, when 120 di- 
ſtant marked A. 4. Oppoſition when 180 diſtant, 
marked $8. And, 5. Conjunction, when both in the 
fame degree, marked &. | 
Kepler, who added eight new ones, defines aſpect 
to be the angle formed by the rays of two ſtars meet- 
ing on the carth, whereby their good or bad influence 
is meaſured ; for it ought to be obſerved, that theſe 
aſpects being firſt introduced by aſtrologers, were diſ- 
tinguiſhed into benign, malignant, and indifferent; 


the quartile and oppoſition being accounted malign, 


the trine and ſextile, benign or friendly, and the con- 


junction indifferent. | | 
ASPEN-TREE, in botany, a ſpecies of the pop- 

which is of a diſcutient quality, promotes the menſtrual 

diſcharge, and enters as an ingredient into the Venice 


lar, with trembling leaves. See PoPLAR. 

ASPER, in grammar, an accent . peculiar to the 
Greek language, marked thus (), and importing, 
that the letters over which it is placed ought to be 
{trongly afpirated, or pronounced as if an / were joined 
with them. 

As PER, or AsPRE, in commerce, a Turkiſh coin, 
three of which make a medine, and worth ſomething 
more than our halt-penny. | | 

ASPERA Arteria, trachea, or wind-pipe, in ana- 
tomy, a large canal, partly cartilaginous, and partly 
membranous, ſituated anteriorly in the lower part of 
the neck, whence it runs down into the thorax, be- 
tween the two pleuræ, through the upper ſpace left be- 

ae. of the mediaſtinum, behind the 
thymus. Having reached as low as the curvature of 
the aorta, it divides into two lateral parts, one towards 
the right hand, the other towards the left, which en- 
ter the hangs, and are diſtributed through them. 

Theſe two branches are called bronchia, and that on 
the right fide is ſhorter than that on the left; whereas 
the right pulmonary artery is the longeſt. I he trachea 
is made = of ſegaments of circles, or cartilaginous 
hoops, diſpoſed in fuch a manner, as to form a canal 
open to the back part, the cartilages not going quite 
round; but this opening is filled by a ſoft glandular 
membrane, which completes the circumference of the 
canal. Each circle is about the twelfth part of an inch 


in breadth, and about a quarter of that ſpace in thick-| 


neſs ; their extremities arè round, and they are ſituated 


horizontally above each other, ſmall interſtices being 


left between them, and the lower edge of the fuperior 


ſegment being turned toward the upper edge of thoſe 


next below them. They are all connetted by a very 


The firſt com- ed 


4 


ſtrong elaſtick membranous ligament, fixed to their 


Fra. obſerved the firſt three ſegments united into 
one, bent alternately in two different places, according 
to its breadth : ſometimes two are contiguous in the 
fame manner. The canal of the aſpera arteria is lined 
on the infide by a particular membrane, which appears 
to be partly fleſhy, or muſcular, and partly ligamen- 
tary, perforated by an infinite number of ſmall holes, 
more or leſs imperceptible, through which a mucila- 
ginous fluid continually paſſes, to defend the inner 
ſurface of the trachea againſt the acrimony of the air 
which we breathe. This fluid comes from glandular 
bodies, diſperſed through the ſubſtance of the mem- 
brane, but efpecially from glands ſomething larger than 
the former, which he on the outer or poſterior ſurface 
of that ſtrong membrane, by which the circumference 
of the canal is completed. The ſame ſtructure is ob- 
ſervable in the ramifications of the trachea, from the 
greateſt to the ſmalleſt. | 1 
The aſpera arteria is, like the arteries of the human 
body, compoſed of three tunicks or eoats. Plate V. 
fee. 2. repreſents theſe membranes ſeparated from each 
other; a, the glandulous membrane; 6, the vaſculous; 
c, the internal tunick. | 
ASPERIFOLIATE, or AsPERIFOLIOUS, a- 
mong botaniſts, ſuch plants as are rough-leaved, ha- 
ving their leaves placed alternately on their ſtalks, and 
a monopetalous owe divided into five parts. 
ASPERUGO, in botany, a genus of the pentan- 
dria monogynaa claſs. There are two ſpecies, viz.. the 


procumbens, or wild buglos, a native of Britain ; and 


the Agyptiaca, a native of Egypt. 1 

ASPERULA, in betany, a genus of the tetandria 
monogynia claſs. The corolla is infundibuliform, and 
the capfule contains two globular feeds. There are fix 
ſpecies, of which the odorata, or wood-roof, and the 
cynachica, or ſquinancy-wort, are natives of Britain. 

ASPHALTUM, in natural hiftory, a ſolid, dark, 
opaque, inflammable ſubſtance, found 1n Egypt about 
the Dead Sea, and in many places of Europe, in de- 
tached maſſes of no regular ſtructure, breaking eafily 
in any direction, very light, fufible, and, after burn- 
ing ſome time with a greeniſh white flame, leaving a 
white reſiduum of aſhes. Dr. Hill enumerates three 
ſpecies of it, the firſt being the bitumen Judaicum, 


treacle. FO 
ASPHODELUS, in botany, a genus of the hexan- 
dria monogynia claſs. The calix is divided into fix 
parts; and the nectarium conſiſts of ix valves covering 
the germen. There are three ſpecies, viz. the buteus, 
a native of Sicily; the fiſtuloſus and ramoſus, both 


natives of Spain, &c. 


ASPHURELAT A, in natural hiſtory, are ſemi- 


their pureſt ſtate, being in their native ſtate intimately 
mixed with ſulphur and other adventitious matter, and 
reduced to what are called ores. | | 
| Of this ſeries of foffils, there are only five bodies, 
each of which makes a diſtin genus; and theſe 
bodies are antimony, biſmuth, cobalt, zine, or quick- 
ſilver. „ | 94 Wert 
ASPIRATE, in grammar, denotes words marked 
with the ſpiritus aſper. See As PER. EM 
| ASPIRATION, among grammarians, is uſed to 
denote the pronouncing a {yllable with fome vehe⸗ 
mence. | 40 
ASPLENIUM, MiLr-wWwas TE, or SPLEEN: 
WORT, in botany, a genus of cryptogamious plants, 
the fructification of which is arranged in cluſters, an 
1 in form of ſtrait lines, under the difk of the 
leaf. | | e | 
This genus comprehends the aſplenium, linguaceruind, 
and trichomenes of different botaniſts. 7 
ASS, afinus, in zoology, a quadruped of the horſe- 
kind, with-a long head, long ears, a round body co 
vered with a ſhort and coarſe fur, of a pale dun colon. 
"with a ſtreak of black running down its back, and acres 
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metallick foſſils, fuſible by fire, and not malleable in 
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ASS 


the Spatiiſh dominions in America, and particularly to 


Buenos Ayres. | | | 
ASSIGN, in common law, implies a perſon to. 
whom any thing is aſſigned or made over. / 


ASSIGNEE, in law, a perſon appointed by another 
to do an act, tranſact fome buſineſs, or enjoy ſome 
particular commodity. | | | 
_ ASSIGNMENT, the transferring the intereſt one 
has in a leaſe, or other thing, to another perſon. 

ASSISE, implies a court, place, or time, when and 
where the writs and proceſſes, whether civil or criminal, 
are decided by judge and jury. In this ſenſe, aſſiſe is 
either general or ſpecial ; general, when judges go their 
reſpective circuits, with commiſſion to take all aſſiſe: 
ſpecial, when a commiſſion is granted to particular 
perſons for taking an aſſiſe upon one or two diſſeiſins 
only. | 
By magna charta, juſtices ſhall be ſent through every 
county, once a year, who, with the knights of the ſe- 
veral ſhires, ſhall take aſſiſe of novel diſſeiſin. With 
regard to the general aſſiſe, all the counties of England 
are divided into fix circuits, and two judges are aſſigned 
by the King's commiſhon to every circuit, who now 
hold the aſſiſes twice a year, in every county except 
Middleſex, and the counties palatine. Theſe judges 
have five ſeveral commiſſions. 1. Of oyer and termi- 
ner, by which they are impowered to try treaſons, fe- 
lonies, &c. 2. Of gaol-delivery, which empowers 
them to try every priſoner in gaol, be his offence what 
it will. 3. Of affiſe, which gives them authority to do 


right upon writs, brought by perſons wrongfully thruſt | 


out of their lands and poſſeſſions. 4. Of niſi prius, 
by which civil cauſes come to an iſſue in the courts of 
Weſtminſter, are tried in the vacation by a jury of 
twelve men, in the county where the cauſe of action 
ariſes. 5, A commiſſion of the peace in every county 
of the circuit: and all juſtices of the peace and ſhe- 
riffs are to attend upon the judges, otherwiſe they are 
liable to be fined. | | 

As ss E is alſo uſed in ſeveral other ſignifications; as 
1. For a jury, where aſſiſes of novel diſſeiſin are tried, 
and the pannels of aſſiſe ſhall be arraigned. 2. For a 
quantity of wheat, bread, &c. preſcribed by the ſtatute, 

AsSI8E of Mort d' Ance/lor, is a writ which lies 
where a perſon's father, mother, brother, &c. died, 
ſeized of lands and tenements in fee, and after either 
of their deaths a ſtranger abateth. 


| : : 
As8s1$E of Utrum, lieth for an eccleſiaſtick againſt a 


layman, or a layman againſt an eccleſiaſtick, for lands 
or tenements doubtful whether they be lay-fee, or fee- 
alms. 

ASSOCIATE, a partner, adjunct, fellow, or com- 
panion. 

ASSOCIATION, the act of aſſociating, conſti- 
tuting or forming a partnerſhip, or ſociety. 

ASSOCIATION of Ideas, is where two or more 
ideas conſtantly and immediately follow one ano- 
ther, ſe that the one ſhall almoſt infallibly produce the 
other. | | 

When there is a real affinity or connection between 
ideas, it 1s the excellence of our reaſon to have them 
and hold them together, in that union and correſpond- 
ence, which is founded in their peculiar beings. But 
when there is no effinity batween them, nor any cauſe 
to be aſſigned tor their accompanying each other, but 
what is owing to mere accident or cuſtom; this natu- 
ral aſſociation becomes a great imperfection, and is, 
cencrally ſpeaking, a main cauſe of error, or wrong 
deductions in reaſoning. | 

ASSOCIATION, in law, is a writ or patent ſent by 
the king, either of his own motion, or at the ſuit of 
the plaintiff, to the judges of atliſe, to have others aſ- 
ſociated to them, to take the aſſiſe. 
of aſſociation the king ſends his writ to the juſtices of 
the aſſiſe, commanding them to admit theſe that are fo 
ſent. | 

ASSOILE, in our ancient law-books ſignifies to ab- 


ſolve, deliver, or ſet free, front an excommunication. 


ASSONANCE, in rhetori:k or poetry, is where 
the words of a phraſe or verſe have nearly the fame 
ſound or termination, but make no proper rhyme : 


—w_ 


Upon this patent 


theſe are uſually accounted vicidus in Engliſh, though 
the Romans ſometimes uſed them with elegance. 

 ASSUMPSIT, in law, a voluntary or verbal pro- 
mile, whereby a perſon undertakes to perform ſome 


agreement, or pay a certain ſum to another. Thus, 


where a man ſells goods to another, the law makes the 
aſſumpſit; and promiſes he ſhall pay for tllem. 
ASSUMPTION, a feftival in the Romiſh church, 
celebrated in honor of the miraculous aſcenſion of the 
Virgin Mary, body and foul, into heaven. | 
The word is Latin, aſſumptio, and compounded of 
ad, to, and ſumo, to take. | 


AsS$UMPTION, in logick, is the minor or ſecond 
propoſition in a categorical fyllogiſmm 

As8UMPTI1ON, is alſo ſometimes uſed to imply a 
conſequence drawn from the propoſitions which com- 
poſe an argument. ER 

ASSUMPTIVE Arms, in heraldry, are ſuch as x 
perſon has a right to aſſume in conſequence of ſome 
noble and gallant action. | | 

ASSURANCE, or INSURANCE. 
INSURANCE. Pg 1 . 

ASSURRITANI, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of 
hereticks, who made their firſt appearance in Africa 
during the reign of Conſtantius. hey were a branch 
of the Donatiſts, and held that the Son was inferior to 
the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt inferior to the Son: 
they re-baptized thoſe who embraced. their ſect; and 
aſſerted that good men only were within the pale of the 
church. | | | Ee? | 
| ASTAROTH, or AsHTAROTH, in antiquity, a 
goddeſs of the Sidonians. The word 1s Syriac, and 
ſignifies ſheep, eſpecially when their udders are turgid 
with milk. | 

AST ARTE, the ſingular of Aſtaroth, a goddeſs 
of the Sidonians, and called in ſcripture, the Queen 
of Heaven. This deity is ſaid to have conſecrated the 
city of Tyre, by depoſiting in it a fallen ſtar. 


See the article 


ASTATI, a ſect of Chriſtian hereticks, the fol- 


lowers of one Sergius, who revived the errors of the 
Manichees. They were remarkable for their incon- 
ſiſtent principles. „ 

AS TER, sTAR-woRT, in botany, a genus of 
the /yngene/ia-pulygamia claſs of plants, with a radiated 
flower, the diſk of which is compoſed of floſcules, and 
its border of ſemifloſcules; the receptacle is plane and 
naked, and the ſeeds are of an oblong figure, oval at 
top, and winged with down. There are various ſpecies 
of aſters, ſome of which are perennial, and others 
which are annual; but the moſt beautiful and greateſt 
in eſteem 1s the China aſter, commonly called the 
Queen Margaret, of which there are three forts ; one 
with purple flowers, another with pink-colored flow- 
ers, and the third with white flowers: of each of theſe 
ſorts, there is a variety producing double flowers, 
which are moſt eſteemed. 

The ſeeds of ſtar-wort are accounted deobſtruent, 
its flowers cardiack, its leaves vulnerary, and the roots 
ſudorifick and alexipharmick, and conſequently good 
in diforders of the breaſt and lungs. 1 : 

ASTERIA, in natural hiſtory, a beautiful pellucid 
gem of variable colours, when viewed in different 
lights. It is generally known among jewellers by the 
name of cat's eye. | oy 

ASTERI1A is alſo the name of an extraneous foſſil, 
called in Engliſh the ſtar-ſtone. 

ASTERISK, a mark in the form of a ftar (*) 
placed over any word or ſentence, to render 1t more 
conſpicuous,” or to refer the reader to the margin, ot 
eliewhere, for a quotation, or the hike. 

ASTERISM, in aſtronomy, the ſame with conſtel- 
lation. See the article CONSTELLATION. | 

ASTEROPODIUM, a kind of extraneous foſil, 
of the ſame ſubſtance with the aſteria or ſtar-ſtone, to 
which 1t ſerves as a baſis. | | 
| ASTEROPTERUS, in botany, a name given by 
Vaillant to the after, or ſtarwort. See the article 
As TER. A | N Mr 
ASTHMA, in medicine, a painful, difficult and 
laborious reſpiration, occaſioned by intolerable ſtrait- 
[neſs of the jungs, which endangers ſuffocation, as l 
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in groſs, vifcuous, ot purulent humours, collected in 


the paroxyſm returns, epiſpaſticks, with glyſters in- 
ſtead of purges. Infuſions from em. egquin. or the juices 


pilepticks, antihyſtericks, antiſpalmodicks, opiates, &c. 


genus of the dradelphia-decandria claſs of plants, with a 


long, narrow, and pointed; and ſome have their an- 


jection of the ſphere, either upon the plane of the equa- 


FA — 8 
* : 
- 4 2 


dückurbs the [free circulation-of the blood through the 
ngs. H: TR 


is diſorder is attended with violent motions of 
the diaphragm, abdominal and intercoſtal muſcles, to 
the very ſcapula and pmne of the noſtrils. It is 
uſually divided into pneumonick and conxvulſive; the 


former of which is generally occaſioned by aboufiding 


the cavities of the lungs, which ſtop up the paſlages 
of the air, and compreſs the bronchia. That kind 
called tlie convulſive aſthma is occaſioned by an irregu- 
lar motion of the animal ſpirits, either by reaſon of an 
obſtruction, or ſome other obſtacle. r 
The aſthma is either continual, or intermitting and 
periodical, and returns commonly when a ſober regi- 
men is not obſerved. 1 ann 
This diſorder proves moſt violent while the patient 
is in bed, and in a prone poſture, as in that caſe the 
contents of the lower belly bearing againſt the dia- 
phragm, leſſen the capacity of the breaſt, and leave the 
lungs leſs room to play. 1 40 
The cure of the true or pneumonick aſthma is by 
bleeding, after which emeticks may be uſed; and if 


thereof, are accounted excellent. Oxymel of ſquills and 
ſimple cinnamon- water, or garlick, are good in caſe of 
viſcid and tough humours, where anodynes are very 
hurtful. nn 1 15 Thod 8 53 
For the convulſive kind, the cure is attempted by anti- 


ASTRAGAL, in architecture, a littie round mould- 
ing in the form of a ring, placed as an ornament at the 
tops and bottoms of columns. ee 
As TRAGAIL, in anatomiy, the bone of the heel, 
whoſe convex head is articulated to the tibia. 

ASTRAGAL, in gunnery,. a round moulding in- 
compaſhng a cannon, about half a foot from its mouth. 

ASTRAGALUS, MILK-VETCH, in botany, a 


papilionaceous flower, and a bilocular-podded fruit, 
containing kidney-like ſeeds; It is ſaid to be diuretick, 
and good for increaſing the milk of wet nurſes. | 
ASTRAL, ſomething belonging to, or connected 
with the ſtars: thus, aſtral year is the ſame with fide- 
rial year. . | 
ASTRANTIA, BLACK MASTER-WORT, in bo- 
tany, a genus of umbelliferous plants, belonging to the 
pentandria-digynia claſs of Linnæus. 0 | 
ASTRINGENTS, among phyſicians, implies ſuch 
medicines as are of an aſtringent or binding quality. 
ASTORITES, or ST AR-s TONE, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a name given to certain extraneous foſſile ſtones, 
in form of ſhort, and commonly ſomewhat crooked, 
columns, compoſed of ſeveral joints; each reſembling 
the figure of a radiated ftar, with a greater or ſmaller 
number of rays in the different ſpecies : they are uſually 
found of about an inch inlength, and of the thickneſs of 
a gooſe-quill. Some of them have five angles, or rays, 
and others only four; and in ſome the angles are equi- 
diſtant, while in others they are irregularly ſo; in ſome 
alſo they are ſhort and blunt, while in others they are 


gles ſo very ſhort and obtuſe, that at firſt fight they 
might be taken for entrochoaſteriæ. The ſeveral joints 
in the ſame ſpecimen are uſually all of the ſame thiek- 
nels ; this however is not always the caſe, but in ſome 
they are larger at one end, and in others at the middle, 
22 in any _ per of the body; and ſome ſpecies: 
ve one of the rays bifid, {; - 
ance of a Ex-tuyed kind Sega 3 
f SATRQLABE, among the ancients, implied an 
a enen for facilitating the ſtudy of aſtronomy and 
rat we now call a An II- 
D e, n armillary ſphere. See ARMIL-! 
ASTROLABE, alſo implies, 


| 


: 


a ſtereographical rnb. 


| 


tor, or the meridian. 7: nant} 
r is alſo an inſtrument for taking the 
tude of the ſun or ſtars at lea, and conſiſts of a 


- 


1 4 
4 
a — 


"A2SAT 


braſs ring A BCD, (plate VI. fig. 6.) tho limbs of 
which are divided into degrees and minutes, beginning 
both ways from C and D, and ending at 90 deg. in A 
and B. A moveable index E G, carrying two fights, 
moves upon the centre E; and at the zenith, or upper 
part of the inſtrument, is a ring A, by which it is fuſ- 
pended during the time of obſervation. When te 
inſtrument is uſed, the index is turned towards the. 
ſun, ſo that the rays may paſs freely through both 
ſights, when the fiducial edge of the index will cut the 
degrees of altitude on the divided limb. 
ASTROLOGICAL, ſomething belonging to aſtro- 
logy. 1 3 $327 . h ; 
> STROLOGY, a ſcience, which teaches to judge 
of the effects and influences of the ſtars, and to foretel 
future events by the ſituation and different aſpects of 
the heavenly bodies. It may be divided into two 
branches, natural and judiciary ; the former being the 
prediction of natural effects, as the changes of weather, 
winds, ſtorms, hurricanes, thunder, floods, earth- 
quakes, &c. which Mr. Goad has treated of at large 
in his two books of aſtrology: and the latter that which 


| 


| 


cients were very remarkable; the learned Cardan alſo 
has written very judiciouſly a large folio volume, where- 


in he has given all the aphoriſms of the ancients, eluci- 


dated by the nativities of ſeveral eminent perſons. 

As TRONOMICAL Quadrant, is an inſtrument con- 
trived to take the altitude, &c. of the heavenl) bodies 
in a very accurate manner. This inſtrument is gene- 
rally made of braſs, or wooden bars faced with plates 


of iron, having its limb / e, (late VI. fig. 1.) divided 


either diagonally. or otherwiſe into degrees, minutes, 
and ſeconds, if poſhble, with two | teleſcopes ; one 
fixed on the fide of it, as ab, and the other cd move- 


by the help of ſcrews and the dentated wheels i, to- 
gether with the ſcrew #,: it is eaſily directed to any ob- 
jet, or phznomenan. 7. at 


. 


ASTRONOMY, that ſcierice which treats of the 


heavenly bodies, explaining the motions; times, and 
cauſes, of the motions, diſtances, magnitudes, gravi- 
ties, light, &c. of the ſun, moon, and ſtars ; the na- 
ture and cauſes of the eclipſes of the fun and moon, 
the conjunction and oppoſition of the planets, and 
any other of their mutual aſpects, with the time when 
any of them did or will happen. As the heavens may 
be conſidered either as they appear to the naked eye, 
or as they are diſcovered by the underſtanding; hence 
aſtronomy may be divided into two branches, ſpherical 
and theoretical. Spherical aſtronomy is the conſidera- 
tion of the univerſe as it offers itſelf to our fight ; un- 
der which head come all the appearances of the hei- 
vens, ſuch as we perceive them, without any enquiry 
into the reaſon, the theory, or the truth of theſe ap- 


pearances. Theoretical e, is the conſideration 


of the true ſtructure of the univerſe, accounting for the 
various phænomena of the heavenly bodies; the ſeveral 
parts of which may be ſeen under the articles Sys TEM, 
Sur, STAR, PLANET, EARTH, Moor, SATEIL- 
LI TES, and Cour. With reſpect to its different 
ſtates, aſtronomy is alſo divided into ancient and mo- 


dern: ancient aſtronomy is ſuch as the art ſtood under 
Ptolemy and his follewers, who ſuppoſed the earth 


quieſcent, in the centre, and that all the heavenly bo- 
dies performed their revolutions round it. See the 
article Ptolemaick SYSTEM. „ 
The modern or new aſtronomy is that which has 
been cultivated ſince the time of Copernicus, who re- 
vived Pythagoras and Philolaus's opinion of the mo- 
tion of the earth, and laid the foundation of the true 
ſolar ſyſtem. See COPERNISAN Sym. 
Among the moſt celebrated aſtronomical writers 
we may reckon Ptolemy, who has preſerved the ob- 
ſervations of the ancients, | Albategenius, who. has 
2 the obſervations of the Saracens, Sacro Boſco, 
opernicus,: Tycho Brahe, Clavius, Kepler, Ga- 
lilzo, Heyelius, Dr. Hook, Sir Jonas Moor, Mr. 
Huygens, Tacquet, Flamſtead, De Ja: Hire, Gre- 
gory, Whiſton, Dr. Halley, Keill, the two Caſſinis, 
5 | | father 
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foretels future events; in which ſtudy many of the an- 


able upon the centre, by means of the ſcrew g. And, 
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church could grant no protection; as, 1. Protection 


A S V 


father and fon, and the great Sir Iſaac Newton, 


to whom we are indebted for aſtoniſhing diſcoveries 
in this ſcience. | | | 

In painting, aſtronomy is repreſented like a woman, 
with a filver creſcent on her forchead, an azure mantle 
and a watchet ſcarf, beſpringled with golden ſtars : or 
jt may be repreſented by a lady in a ſtarry habit, look- 
ing towards heaven, and holding an arſtrolabe in her 
right hand, and a table of aſtronomical figures in her 
left. | 
ASTROP-WELLS, in Northamptonſhire, were 
recommended eighty years ago by the phyſicians Willis 
and Clever, for the cure of the ſcurvy, aſthma, &c. 

ASTROPECTEN, a ſpecies of ftar-fiſh. 

ASTROSCOPE, an inſtrument compoſed- of two 
cones, having the conſtellations delineated on their 
ſurfaces, whereby the ſtars may be eaſily known. 

ASTRUM, with chymiſts, ſignifies that virtue 
which accrues to things from their preparation. 

AsTRUM, mn aſtronomy, 8 erz vio; 

ASTYNOMI, in Grecian antiquity, magiſtrates in 
Athens, correſponding to the ædiles of the Romans; 
they were ten in number. . 

ASYLUM, a ſanctuary, or place of refuge, where 
criminals ſhelter themſelves from the hands of juſtice. 
Tt 1s pretended that the firſt aſylum was built at 
Athens by the Heraclidæ, as a refuge for thoſe who fled 
from the oppreſſion of their fathers. Be that as it will, 
it is certain that the aſyla of altars and temples were 
very ancient, and likewiſe thoſe of tombs, ſtatues, and 
other monuments of conſiderable perſonages : thus the 
temple of Diana at Epheſus was a refuge for debtors, 
the tomb of Theſeus for ſlaves; and Romulus when 
he built Rome, left a certain ſpace as an aſylum to all 
perſons, whether freemen or ſlaves, with a political 
view of drawing together great numbers from all quar- 
ters to people his new city. 

The Jews had their aſyla, the moſt remarkable of 
which were the fix cities of refuge, the temple, and 
the altar of burnt offerings. This privilege began 
likewiſe to be enjoyed by the Chriſtian churches in the 
reign of Conſtantine, at which time the altar only 
and the inward fabrick of the church were a place of 
refuge; but afterwards the whole precincts, nay even 
the graves of the dead, croſſes, ſchools, &c. were 
comprehended in that privilege. As aſyla were not in- 
tended originally to patronize wickedneſs, but as a re- 
fuge for the innocent, the injured and the oppreſſed. 
ſeveral crimes were excepted by law, for which the 


was denied to publick debtors. 2. To Jews who pre- 
tended to turn Chriſtians, in order to avoid ſuffering 
legal puniſhment for their crimes. 3. To hereticks 
and apoſtates. 4. To ſlaves who fled from their maſ- 
ters. And, 5. To robbers murderers, conſpirators, 
raviſhers, &c. | 

Modern ſanctuaries are a great abuſe of thoſe ancient 
aſyla of the Chriſtian church, in giving protection to 
almoſt all ſorts of criminals, and fo enervating the 
force of civil laws. The canon law of Gratian and the 
decretals of the popes, grant protection to almoſt all 
criminals ; and Polydore Virgil cenſures the Engliſh, 
who did noteven exempt traitors and rebels from flying 
to aſyla : but at preſent we have no ſuch practice, nor is 
there any priviledged place in England allowed by law 
to ſcreen offenders from juſtice. | 

ASYMMETRY, in a general ſenſe, the want of 
proportion between the parts of any thing, being the 
contrary of ſymmetry. See SYMMETRY. 

In mathematicks, it is uſed for what is more com- 
monly called incommenſurability. See the article In- 
COMMENSURABLE. 

ASYMPTOTE, in geometry, a line which con- 
tinually approaches nearer to another, but, though 
continued infinitely, will never meet with it: of theſe 
there are nAWkinds. In ſtrictneſs, however, 

The term aſymptotes is appropriated to right lines, 
which approach nearer and nearer- to ſome curve, of 
which they are faid to be the aſymptotes; but if they 
and their curve are indefinitely continued they will 
Never meet. ; 
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lick ſpace. See HYyrERBoLtck Space. e 

ASYNODETON, in grammar, a figure which 
omits the conjunctions in a fentence ; as for example, 
veni, vidi, vici; I came, I ſaw, Iconquered ; the con- 
junction es is otnitted, 8 ke 


ticks, to denote that calmneſs of mind which ſecures 
us from all emotions ariſing from vahiuty or ſelf-conceit, 
In this conſiſted the ſummum bonum, or ſovereign good; 

ATARXY, in a general ſenſe, the want of order: 
with phyſicians it fignifies the irregularity .of criſes and 
paroxyſms of fevers. | 0 OI | 

ATCHE, in commerce, a ſmall filver coin uſed in 
Turky, and worth only one third of the Engliſh penny. 

ATCHIEVEMENT, in heraldry, denotes the arms 
of a perſon or family, together with all the exterior 
ornaments of the ſhield, as helmet, mantle, creſt, 


acquired by alliances, all marſhalled in their proper 
order. | 
A TEMPO crvsTo, in muſick, ſignifies to fing 
or play in an equal, true, and juſt time. 


Perſian empire. | | 
ATHANASIAN CREED, that ſuppoſed to have 
been compoſed by St. Athanaſius. See CREED. 
 ATHANATI, among the ancient Perhans, figni- 
fied a body of cavalry conſiſting of ten thouſand men, 
always kept complete. | 
ATHANOR, in chymiſtry, a kind of fixed and 
large, digeſting furnace, ſo contrived, by means of a 
tower, to keep up a conſtant, moderate heat, for a 
conſiderable time, and which may be increaſed or di- 
miniſhed at pleafure, by ſhutting or opening the re- 
giſters. 634 157 
For a juſt repreſentation of the Athanor furnace, ſee 
(plate VI. fig. 5.) aaaa, the principal furnace, or 
tower of the athanor, where the fire is lighted ; 565, 
the inner ſides which form the cavity, and are each ten 
inches long; e, the door of the aſh-hole ; e, the upper 
door; even with the bottom of which is placed a 
grate; / the cover wherewith the upper aperture of 
the tower is ſhut; 99, a flue, through which the fire 
aſcends from the tower into the higheſt furnace; hh bh, 
a hollow priſm, which forms the firſt ſecondary fur- 
nace ; with a ſemi-cylindrical arch, wherewith the 
aforeſaid prifin is cloſed up; 4+&4, an ironplate coated 
within, wherewith the firſt ſecondary furnace is ſhut. 


neck of the veſſel 5 may be paſſed ; u, iron bars; 9500, 
iron-hooks, faſtened to the wall to receive the iron 
bars; 499%, the funnel of the furnace; r, an iron 
plate, wherewith the funnel may be ſhut; f, another 
flue, through which the fire paſſes from the firſt ſe- 
condary furnace to the ſecond; there is another ſe- 
condary furnace cylindrical; with its upper circular 
aperture, ſloped at the fore- part, to-xeceive an iron pot, 
which is to be hung in this ſecondary furnace; and 
a flue, which conveys the fire from the fecond to the 
third furnace; there is alſo the third ſecondary furnace, 
having an iron pot, like the ſecond; 2 2, the ſecond 
funnel; 3, a plate to ſhut the funnel ; and an aperture 
which leads p55 the third furnace into the funnel; 
55, the third funnel; 7, an earthen retort, placed 
in the firſt ſecondary furnace, with its neck through 
the hole in the door; 8, a receiver; 9, a glaſs retort, 
placed in the iron pot belonging to the ſecond ſeconda- 
ry furnace, which pot is filled with fand; 10, à re- 
ceiver; 11, a glaſs cucurbit, with its head placed in 
the pot of the third furnace; laſtly, the ſtands that 
ſupport the receivers, and which may be raiſed or 
lowered by help of ſcrews. Fs | 

Uſe of the ATHAnor.—You muſt put in, at the up- 
per arch-door e, a ſemi-cylindrical muffle, twelve in- 
ches long, of the ſame height and breadth of the door, 
three 3 of an inch thick, and open behind, 
being ſhut there by the hinder part of theathanor : for 
this purpoſe, a tile muſt be placed on the grate 
which is even with the bottom of the door e, t0 


ſupport the muffle. Under this muffle you may . 
3 


ASYMPTOTICK Space, tie fame wich hyperbo- 


\ATARARXY, a term uſed by the ſtoicks and ſcep⸗ | 


ſcrolls, motto, and ſuch quartering as may have been 


ATHAMADULET, the prime miniſter of the 


In this plate is a round hole, through which the 


ATH 


Hur cement-pots, or ſuch bodies as muſt be calcined 
Yeh Sing 4 violent fire; which may be done with- 
out a muffſe, though not ſo well. In the firſt ſecondary 
cylindrical arched furnace, hhhh, you may perform the 
moſt violent diſtillations with an open fire; for retorts 
and other veſſels may be introduced into it, by taking 
away the door 44K, and placed either upon the hearth 
itſelf, or on a particular ſupport of ſtone : but you muſt 
be careful to place thoſe veſſels in ſuch a manner, that 
their necks may paſs through the hole in the door 444A. 
You may cloſe all the crevices of the door with lute. 
To the neck of the retort apply a cylindrical ſegment 
ten or twelve inches long, that the heat of the vapours. 
may be gradually diminiſhed, leſt the receiver, which 
muſt be of glaſs, ſhould ſplit. The receiver muſt be 
juted to the other orifice of the ſaid ſegment, and ſup- 

orted by a kind of trivet. In this chamber, inſtead 

of diſtillations, you may make cementations, calcina- 
tions, &c. in which caſe the round hole in the iron 
plate ##4#, muſt be ſhut. | of 
The ſecond and third ſecondary furnaces ſerve chiefly 
to perform ſuch operations as are made in baths of ſand, 
aſhes, or filings. You may alſo make in theſe fur- 
naces diſtillations by a reverberating fire, as in the firſt; 
only the fire is leſs violent in theſe, though ſuthcient 
for diſtilling aqua-fortis. In order to this, you muſt 
take out the iron pot, and invert it on the mouth of 
the furnace; by this means the ſegment cut out from 
the pot, together with that cut out from the ſide of the 
cavity, will form a hole for the neck of the retort. 
All the apparatus being thus prepared, you muſt in- 
troduce, through the top of the tower 5h, a few 
burning coals, and then a ſufficient quantity of fuel, ſo 
that the tower may be entirely filled, or only in part, 
according to the nature of the operation. Then im- 
maediately put on the iron cover /, and cloſe exactly all 
the crevices with lute; for if you neglect this caution, 
all the fuel contained in the tower would immediately 
be kindled, which might be attended with very bad 
cConſequences. | 

Man er o, regulating the Fire. — The fire may be made 
=—_ very ſtrong inthe firſt chamber y, that is cylindrically 
arched, by leaving the door of the aſh-holec, and the fun- 
nel 4444, of the chamber, quite open, and the fire have 
free liberty to paſs from the tower into this cavity : but 
the cloſer the funnel is ſhut, together with the door of 
the ath-hole, the more the violence of the heat diminiſh- 
es; and this will be ſoon effected, if the iron flider, which 
ſeparates this cavity from the tower, be partly let down. 
Obſerve alſo, when the ſtrongeſt fire is required, that 
the hole in the door &, be cloſer ſtopped ; becauſe 
when open, the air, by ruſhing violently through it, 
cools the bodies placed in that cavity. At the ſame 
time, diſtillation, or ſome other proceſs, may be per- 
formed, and with the ſame fire, in the ſecond and 
third furnaces ; for the fire penetrates from the firſt ca- 
vity into the ſecond, and increaſes when the funnel 
22, erected on it, 1s opened : but before you do this, 
the funnel of the firſt cavity muſt be ſhut as much 
as that of the ſecond is opened. By the ſame means 
you may hinder the fire, which ſerves for the opera- 
tions made in the two firſt cavities, from going out 
through their funnels, and force it out through the 
funnel 55, by which means it will alſo act upon the 
bodies placed in that cavity : for the more the funnel 
erected on the third cavity is open, the more one or 
both the funnels of the other cavities muſt be cloſed : 
whence it is plain, that you cannot have the ſtrongeſt 
fire in the third cavity, unleſs there be an equal degree 
of fire in the other two; but, on the contrary, the 
keat in the third cavity may be rendered leſs, by cloſing 


tame is true of the ſecond cavity, with regard to the 
firſt. You cannot make the ſtrongeſt fire under the 
muffle placed within the upper door e, of the tower, 
unleſs you have an equal fire in the firſt cavity; which 
fire may conſequently be increaſed by ſhutting the door 
quite againſt the muffle, and diminiſhed by opening 
n; there being, at the ſame time, an equal heat in the 
firſt and following chambers. 


ATHEIST, a perſon who does not believe the ex- 


its funnel, though it be violent in the others. The] for the height of the atmoſphere, were the denſity of 


ATM 


iſtence of a Deity. Many people, both ancient and 
modern, have pretended to atheiſm, or have been reck- 
oned atheiſts by the world ; but it is juſtly queſtioned 
whether any man ſeriouſly adopted fuch a principal. 
Theſe pretenſions, therefore, muſt be founded on 
pride or affectation. That fools have ſaid in their hearts, 
their is no God, is not altogether ſo improbable ; as 
they are incapable of examining any thing with atten- 
tion, or employing thoſe faculties properly with which 
nature has inveſted them. | 
ATHELING, ETnrinG, ETHELING, or Ap E- 
LING, among our Saxon anceſtors, was a title of 
honour properly belonging to the heir apparent, or pre- 
ſumptive, to the crown. This horiourable appellation 
was firſt conferred by king Edward the Confeſſor, on Ed- 
gar, to whom he was great- uncle, when, being without 
any iſſue of his own. he intended to make him his heir. 
ATHENA UM, in antiquity, a publick place where- 
in the profeſſors of the liberal arts held their aſſemblies, 
the rhetoricians declaimed, and the poets rehearſed 
their performances. | OY 
Theſe places, of which there were a great number 
at Athens, were built in the manner of amphith&tres, 
encompaſſed with ſeats, called cre. The three moſt - 
celebrated athenæa were thole at Athens, at Rome, and 
at Lyons; the ſecond of which was built by the em- 
peror Adrian; G; | 
ATHLETA, in annquity, men of remarkable 
ſtrength and agility, diſciplined to perform in the pub- 
lick games. This was a general term, under which 
were comprehended wreſtlers, boxers, runners, leapers, 
throwers of the diſcus, and thoſe who practiſed in 
other exerciſes exhibited in the Olympick, Pythian, and 
other ſolemn ſports, wherein there were prizes allotted 
for the conquerors. 


hawſe, a ſhip is ſaid to lie in that poſition when ſhe 
bears with her fide againſt another's ſtem. 5 
ATHWART the Fore-foot, is a ſhot generally direct- 
ed to ſtop a ſhip, and make her remain with her fails 
ſlackened, till ſhe is examined; and is levelling the 
ſhot ſo that it may fall directly under the-prow or ſtem. 
ATHWART Hips, reaching from one end of the 
{hip to the other. 5 | 
ATLANTICK OCEAN, that bounded by En- 
rope and Africa on the eaſt, and by America on the weſt. 
ATLANTIDES, in aſtronomy. See PLEIADES. 
ATLAS, the name of a ridge of mountains, run- 
ning from eaſt to weſt through the north of Africa, from 
whence the Atlantick Ocean took its name. 
ATLAs, in architecture, the ſame with telamon. 
See TELAMON. | | 
 ATLAas, in anatomy, the name by which ſome call 
the firſt vertebra of the neck; ſo called in alluſion to 
Mount Atlas: 


univerſal geography, containing maps of all the known 
parts of the world. | | 
ATMOSPHERE, the vaſt collection of air which 
ſurrounds the earth for a great height. 

Height of the ATMOSPHERE. If the air were of an 


might be determined: for it appears from experiments 
that a column of air 72 feet high is equal in weight to 
one inch of water of the ſame baſe; ſo that the denſity 


found by experiment, that the weight of a column of 
air, reaching to the height of the atmoſphere, will be 
equal to the weight of a column of water of the ſame 
baſe, and 32 feet, or 384 inches high. Hence 864 x 384 
gives 331776 inches, or ſomewhat more than five miles. 
the air every where the ſame as at the earth. Bur ſince 
its denſity decreaſes with the preſſure, it will be more 
rarefied and expanded the higher we go; by which 
means the height of the atmoſphere becomes indefinite; 
and terminates in pure æther. See AiTHER. 
However, though it is impoſſible to aſſign the real 


tain from experiments, that 45 or 50 miles is the ut- 


Vol. I. No. 9. 


ö 


moſt height where the denſity is ſufficient to refract a 
9 | ray 


ATHW ART, in navigation, a- croſs; as athwart 


ATLAs, in matters of literature, denotes a book of 


equal denſity throughout, the height of the atmoſphere 


of air is to that of water as 1 to 864. It has alſo been 


height of the atmoſphere, it nevertheleſs appears cet - 
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and the angle AOB=4ZAOD = q degrees; which 


ther, and conſtituting one maſs; water, fire, volatile 


* ». 
# 


tay. of tight ; and, therefore, that may be accountet| 


the altitude of the atmoſphere, to the leaſt ſenſible de- 
gree of denſity. 5 N 1 
To diſcover this altitude of the atmoſphere, we have 


be the ſurface of the earth, C M the atmoſphere, 5 the 
ſun below the horizon, SB a ray of light touching 
the earth, which is reflected by a particle of air, in the 
higheſt part at B, in the horizontal line BA to a ſpec- 
tator at A. The angle SBN is the depreſſion of the 


ſun below the horizon, which, in this caſe, becauſe it] pe 


is the moment the twilight ends, is known from ob- 
ſervation to be about 18 degrees. But becauſe B A is 
allo a tangent, the angle AOD=S B N=18 degrees; 


would be true, did the ray SB paſs through the 
atmoſphere without refraction: but becauſe it does 
not, but is refracted or bent towards H, the angle 
AOB muſt be diminiſhed by the horizontal refrac- 
tion, which is about half a degree; whence the angle 
AOS=8" 40. 
Therefore in the right-angled triangle AOB we 
have all the angles given, and one fide (viz. AO= 
4000 miles, or the ſemidiamater of the earth} to find 
the fide BO, thus: 

As the ſign of the angle ABO = 81*. 230'= 9.995203 
Is to the fide AO - - - = 4000 = 3.602060 
So is the radius - - go? = 10.000000 


495 


To the ſide BO - <- - = 40441 = 3.606857 

Wherefore BO—-HO=HB=44+ mules, the height 
of the atmoſphere required. 

Preſſure of the ATMOSPHERE.—lIt has been already 
obſerved, under the article Al R, that the atmoſphere 
is a perfect chaos of different effluvia, conſiſting of al- 
moſt all kinds of corpuſcles, confuſedly jumbled toge- 


ſalts, and oils, &c. are there blended together in dif- 
ferent proportions. Hence it is no wonder that the 
gravity of the atmoſphere ſhould vary, according as the 
more light or more ponderous of theſe conſtituent parts 
prevail in it: and, in fact, it is found ſometimes to 
ſuſtain a pillar of 31 inches high, in the barometer ; 
when, at others, it will raiſe the mercury but to the 
height of 28 inches. Taking therefore 29 inches for 
the mean altitude of the mercury, a column of it, 
whole bale is one {quare inch, weighs about 15 pounds, 
which is equal to the preſſure of the air upon every 
{quare inch. Hence, ſuppoſing the ſurface of a man's 
body to be 14+ ſquare feet, the preſſure of the air ſuſ- 
tained by him will be 31320 pounds, or nearly 14 
tons at a medium: whereas, when the air is lighteſt, it 
will be only 13+ tons; and when heavieſt, 14-3; tons, 
the difference of which 14 tons =2464 pounds, where- 
with we are compreſſed more at one time than another. 

This great difference of preſſure muſt greatly affect 
us, in regard to the animal functions, and conſe- 
quently with reſpect to health. If a perſon, for in- 
ſtance be aſthmatical, he will find his diſorder increaſe 
with the levity of the air. Again, the reaſon why we 
think the air lighteſt in fine weather, when it is really 
heavieſt, is becauſe the greater preſſure conſtringes the 
fibres and nerves, and thereby makes them more vi- 
gorous than ordinary: whereas, on the contrary, when 
this preſſure is leſſened by near 2500 pounds, the 
fibres are relaxed, and a gloomy inactivity and heavi- 
neſs enſues. | 5 

If it be required to find the weight of the whole at- 
moſphere upon the earth's ſurface, we may proceed 
thus: ſuppoſe the earth's diameter in round numbers 
8000 miles, the area of a great circle will be 8000 x 
8000 +0.7854=50206400 ſquare miles, which multi- 
phed by 4 gives 201005000 ſquare miles for the ſurface 
of the carth ; but, becauſe we took the diameter a lit- 
tle too large, we may tike 200,000,000 for the num- 
ber of ſquare miles in the earth's ſurface ; in one ſquare 
mile are (5280 x 5$280=) 27878400 ſquare feet, there- 
fore on the earth's ſurface wehave 557 5680000000000 
{quare feet, which multiply by 2660 (the preſſure on 
each ſquare foot) gives 14831 308800000000000 pounds 


* 


Refractive Petber of the ATMos PHERT. ==Beſides 
other innumerable conveniencies we receive from the 
atmoſphere, it is a principal eauſe of rendering; out 
earth that beautiful ſcene it now appears. 1tras: the 
atmoſphere that makes the face of heaven or firmamont 
appear lucid and bright while the fan ſhines; for if 
no atmoſphere ſurrounded and involved the carth, 
only that part of the heavens in which the ſun waz 
placed, would appear to ſhine; and a ſpectator, if hs 
ſhould turn his back to the fun, would immediately 
berceive it as dark as night; and even in the day-time, 
while the fin ſhined, the leaſt ſtars would be ſeen as 
plain as in the darkeſt night, becauſe there would be 
no ſubſtance to reflect the ſun's rays to our eyes; and 
all the rays that do not fall upon the ſurface of the 
earth paſſing by us, would either illuminate the planets 
and ftars, or ſpreading themſelves out in infinite ſpace, 
would never be reflected back to us. | 

But fince there is an atmoſphere ſurrounding the 
earth, which is ſtrongly illuminated by the ſun, it re- 
fle&s the light back to us, and cauſes the whole heaven; 
to ſhine with ſuch ſplendor, as to obſcure the faint light 
of the ſtars and render them inviſible. 

If there were no atmoſphere, the ſun would ſhine as 
bright as at noon juſt before his fetting, and the mo- 
ment he was below the horizon, the whole face of the 
earth would be involved in as pitchy darkneſs as at 


the ſun's rifing. But how inconvenient would ſuch 

ſudden tranſitions from the greateſt darkneſs to the 

greateſt light, prove to the inhabitants of the earth ? 
This inconvenience is removed by the atmoſphere : 


from the ſun, yet we enjoy his reflected light from the 
ſun, yet we enjoy his reflected light for a conſiderable 
time: ſo that the darkneſs of the night comes on gra- 
dually. In the morning alſo, as ſoon as the ſun comes 
within 17 deg. 30 min. of the horizon, he begins 
again to enlighten the atmoſphere, and to diffuſe hi 
light through the heavens; its brightneſs continuing 
to increaſe by degrees, till the fun riſes, and makes 
tull day. 
ATMOSPHERE of the Moon. — Sir Iſaac Newton 
mentions an atmoſphere of the moon, while others are 
perſuaded there is no ſuch thing, becauſe it cannot be 
perceived, But if we ſuppoſe the moon's denſity to be 
the ſame with that of the earth, and to have an equal 
proportion of fluids, the height of the atmoſphere, 
ſuppoſing that planet to have one, would be ſo ſmall, 
that it could not be perceived by the niceſt obſerver. 
It will be allowed, that the height of the atmoſphere, 
will be in proportion to the velocity of the moon 
round its axis; and the quantity of fluids on its ſurface. 
The velocity of the moon round its axis is leſs *than 
the twenty-ſeventh part of the velocity of the earth 
round its axis; and the quantity of fluids on the fur- 
face of the moon will be leſs than the twelfth part of 
the quantity of fluids on the furface of the earth; 
conſequently, the height of the atmoſphere of the 
moon muſt be very little in compariſon of the height 


phere of the earth to be fifty miles, which is much too 
great, the height of the atmoſphere of the moon would 
be leſs than the ſixth part of a mile; which, if viewed 
from the earth, would {ubtend an angle lefs than the 
ſixth part of a ſecond. e 
The reaſon aſſigned by ſome aſtronomers for al- 
ledging that the moon has no atmoſphere, is, that if 
the moon had an atmoſphere, the planets and ſtars 
which are often ſeen near its limb (and ſometimes tho 
moon paſſes over them) would have their light re- 
fracted. But it ſhould be obſerved that, during the 
tranſit of the moon over a planet or fixed ſtar, the 
time of the tranſit of the atmoſphere of the moon wo! 
be leis than the third part of a fecond of time; which 
time is ſo ſmall, that no aſtronomer can pretend to ob- 
ſerve it. . | nts en VER 
ATMOSPHERE of the Sun. See SUN. 


ATMOSPHERE of Solid, or Conſiſlent Buds 4 kind 


of ſphere formed by the minute oorpuſeles, or. effluris 


troy for the whole preſſure, 


I 


emitted from them. a 


midnight. The ſame phænomena would alſo attend 


for though after ſun- ſetting we receive no direct light 


of the atmoſphere of the earth. Suppoſing the atmoſ- 
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Ln Iz philcophv. a particle of mat- I of Spain and the eaſt. The mandrake is divided into 
| Tye Yo ren 1 | | my and female. The male mandrake has' a very 
fe eee are the minima natuie, and are conceived as large, long, and thick root; it is largeſt at the top or 
du Hrſt principles or component parts of all pliyfical| head, and from thence gradually grows ſtnaller. Some. 
magnitude. However, atoms are not accounted indi- times it is fingle and undivided to the bottom: but 
viGble on account of their want of extenſion (for they | more frequently it is divided into two, ſometimes into 
have the three dimenſions of phyſical maghitude) but three, or more parts. From this root there ariſe a 
they are conceived indiviſible on account of their ſoli- number of very long leaves, broadeſt in the middle, 
dity, hardneſs, and impenetrability, which leave no va- narrow towards the baſe, and obtuſely pointed at the 
cancy for the admiſſion of any foreign force, to ſeparate | end; they are of a foot or more in length, and five 
and diſunite them, and conſequently exclude a diviſion. inches or thereabouts in breadth ; they are of a duſky 

Thus it is neceſſary they ſhould be indiffolvible, in| and difagreeable green colour, and of a very fœtid 
order to their being incorruptible, which quality they ſmell. The female mandrake perſectly reſembles the 
muſt be poſſeſſed of, as being the pre-exiſtent matter other in its manner of growth ; but the leaves are 
of which bodies were made. Sir Iſaac Newton adds, | longer and narrower, and of a darker colour, as are 
that it is required they ſhould be immutable, in order] alſo the ſeeds and roots. Authors have ſpoken very 
to the world's continuing in the ſame ſtate, and bodies largely and idly of the virtues of this plant. The moſt 
being of the ſame nature now as formerly; from which | common quality attributed to it, is that of rendering 
conſiderations the ancients were led to aſſert the eternity] barren women fruitful : but we have no tolerable foun- 
of atoms, as whatever is immutable, muſt be eternal. | dation for this: what we certainly know of it 1s, that 

The doctrine of atoms was carried much further by] it has a ſoporifick virtue like that of opium; and the 

the ancients : they aſcribed gravity to them; and, in| bark in ſmall doſes, Herman affures us, has often been 
conſequence, maintained, that they were endued with | known to do great ſervice in hyſterick complaints ; but 
motion: and further obſerving, that their falling per-| it ſhould be uſed ſparingly, otherwiſe it will often bring 
pendicularly could not join or unite them together, | on convulſions, and many other miſchievous ſymp- 
they ſuperadded a fortuitous motion ſideways, and| toms. The ancients uſed it when they wanted a nar- 
provided them with certain hooked parts, to enable] cotick of the moſt powerful kind. 2. The balladona, 
them the better to hang together; and from a caſual or or deadly night-ſhade, a native of Britain: the berries 
fo:tuitous jumble of theſe hooked intangled atoms, | are poiſonous. 3. The phyſalodes, a native of Peru. 
they ſuppoſed the whole univerſe to be formed. | 4. The fruteſcens, a native of Spain; and 5. The 
ATOMICAL Pbileſophy, denotes the doctrine of] arboreſcens, a native of America. 
atoms; or a method of accounting for the origin and] ATROPHY, in medicine, a diſeaſe, wherein the 
formation of all things, from the ſuppoſition of atoms, | body, or ſome of its parts, do not receive the neceſſary ( 
being endued with gravity and motion. This phi-| nutriment, but waſte and decay inceſſantly. | if 
loſophy was firſt broached by Moſchus, ſome time be- ATTACHMENT, or ATTacnins, in Engliſh | 
fore the Trojan war, but was much cultivated and im-] law, the taking or apprehending of a perfon, by virtue - 
proved by Epicurus, whence it is denominated, the of a writ or precept. | 0 
Epicurean philoſophy. See EPIC UREAN. ATTACHMENT ont of the Chancery, is obtained upon i 

ATONEMENT. See EXPIATION. an affidavit made, that the defendant was ſerved with 9 

AT ON, in medicine, a defect of tons or tenſion, | a ſubpœna, and made no appearance; or it ifſueth i 
or a laxity, or debility of the ſolids of a body, occa-| upon not performing ſome order of decree. | | 4 

ſioning faintings. weakneſſes, &c. | ATTACHMENT of the Horeſt, is one of the three 

A'TRA bÞILIS. black bile, one of the humours of the] courts held in the foreſt. The loweſt court is called 

ancient phyficians ; which the moderns call melancholy. | the court of Attachment, or, wood- mote court; the mean, 

ATIRACTYLIS, in botany, a genus of the ſynge-| /wan-mote; and the higheſt the juflice in eyre's /eat. 

neſia polygamia æqualis claſs. The corolla is radiated; | This attachment is by three means; by goods and 
and each corolla of the radius has five teeth. The chattels, by body, pledges, or mainprize ; or by the bo- 

ſpecies are three, none of which are natives of Britain. | dy only. This court is held every forty days through- 9 

ATRAGENE, in botany, a genus of the polyan-| out the year; and is thence called forty-days court. A 
dria polygynia claſs. Ihe calix has four leaves; the} ' ATTACHMENT of Privilege, is by virtue of a man's 
petals are 12; and the ſeeds are caudated. There are] privilege to call another to that court whereto he him 


* * 
PoE 8 8 


three ſpecies, all natiyes of the eaſt. fi, | ſelf belongs, and in reſpect whereof he is privileged to | 
ATRAPHAXIS, in botany, a genus of the hexan- | anſwer ſome action. | | il 
ria digynia claſs. The calix has two leaves; the pe-] Foreign ATTACHMENT, is an attachment of money 4 
tals are two, and finuated ; and there is but one ſeed. | or goods found within a liberty or city, to ſatisfy ſome 1 
There are two ſpecies; viz. the ſpinoſa, a native off creditor within ſueh Jiberty or city. | | 
Media; and the undulata, a native of Æthiopia. By the cuſtom of London, and ſeveral other places, | 
ATRZATI, in medicine, infants having no perfo-| a man can attach money or goods in the hands of a 6 
ration in the anus, of perſons imperforated in the va-| ſtranger, to ſatisfy himſelf. 5 x 
gina or urethra, | ATTACHEIAMENTA bonorum, in our old ſtatute ; 


Ar Þ RIP, in navigation, a ſhip's top-ſails are ſaid] books, imports a diſtreſs taken upon the goods or chat- 
to be a-trip, When they are hoiſted up to their full] tels of a perſon ſued for a perſonal eſtate, or debt, by 
extent, or to the maſt-head. | Ithe legal attachiators, or bailiffs, as a ſecurity to anſwer 

A-TRIP, the anchor is ſo called, when the ſhip, in| the action. — | * 
a perpendicular direction, drags or heaves it out of the ArTACchIAMENTA de ſpinis et boſto, denotes an an- 
ground. | | .cient privilege granted to the officers of foreſts, to take 
| ATRIPLEX, in botany, a genus of the polyga-| to their own uſe thorns, bruſh, and windfalls within 
mia moncecia claſs. The calix,of the hermaphrodite] their own precincts or liberties. | 
flower has five leaves; it has no corolla ; the ſtamina ATTACK, a violent attempt upon any perſon or 
are hive, and the ſtylus is divided into two parts; and thing, an aſſault, or the act of beginning a combat or 
there is but one deprefled ſeed. | The calix of the fe- diſpute. FIT © 
8 has two leaves; it has no corolla nor ftami-| AT TAC R, in the military art, is an effort made ta 
jar Fa Y Fe 1 — into two parts; and there is but] force a poſt, break a body of troops, &c. 
. by; 5 1 een. is eſteemed cooling and. ATTACK of 4 firge, is a furious aſſault made by 
158 ee il — » gLven internally, diuretick, | the beſiegers with trenches, covers, mines, &c. in 
ARO PA an 9 ers of the uterus. - order to make themſelves maſters of a fortreſs, by 
menace 2 The r a genus of the pentandriaſ ſtorming one of its ſides. If there are two or three 
8 9 2 corolla is ſhaped like a bell ;| attacks made at the ſame time, there ſhould be a com- 
ina are diſtant ; the berry is globular, and] munication: betwixt them. | ths 1 


— 


conſiſts | : | Ws 
ts of two cells or apartments. The fpecies are Falſe Ar r AES, are never carried on with that vigour 
and briſkneſs that the other is; the deſign of them be- 


ing 


Ve; Viz. 1. The mandragora, or mandrake, a native 
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| ing to favour the true attack, by amuſing the enemy, | 


obliging the garriſon to a greater duty in dividing their 
forces, that the true attack may be more ſucceſsful. _ 
To ATTACK in flank, is to attack both ſides of the 
baſtion. Py | 
AT TAINDER, in law, is when a man has com- 
mitted treaſon, and ſentence is paſſed upon him, in 
conſequence of the ſame. The children of perſons at- 
tainted of treaſon, are thereby rendered incapable of 
being heir to him, or any other anceſtor; and if he 
were noble before, his poſterity are degraded, and made 

” baſe : nor can this corruption of blood be ſalved, un- 
leſs the ſentence be reverſed by a writ of error, or by 
act of parliament. 

ArrAIN DER, is two-fold, either by appearance, or 
by proceſs. Attainder is, 1. By appearance; and is 
either by battle, by confeſſion, or by verdict. By bat- 
tle, is when the party appealed by another, chooſing 
rather to try the truth by combat than by jury, 1s van- 
quiſhed. Attainder by confeſſion, 1s either by plead- 
ing guilty at the bar, and not putting himſelf upon 
trial by the jury, or before the coroner in ſanctuary, 
where, in ancient times, he was obliged to renounce 
the realm. Attainder by verdict, is when the priſoner 
at the bar pleads not guilty to the indictment, and is 
pronounced guilty by the jury. 2. By proceſs, other- 
wife called attainder by default, which is, where a 
party flies, or does not appear, after being three times 
publickly called in the county court and at laſt upon his 
default, 1s pronounced guilty. + 

Bill of ATTAINDER, a bill brought into parlia- 
ment, for attainting, condemning, and executing a 
perſon for high treaſon. 

ATTAINT, in law, a writ which lies againſt a 
jury who have given a falſe verdict in any. court of re- 


cord, in a real or perſonal action, where the debt 


amounts to above forty ſhillings. 

ATTAINT, among farriers, ſignifies a blow or hurt 
in a horſe's foot, proceeding either from a kick of ano- 
ther horſe, or from an over-reach, or ſtriking his hin- 
der againſt his fore feet. | | 

ATTELABUS, in zoology, a genus of inſects be- 
longing to the order of colcoptera or beetle-kind. It 
has four wings, of which the ſuperior is cruſtaceous, 
and ſerve as a ſheath or cover to the inferior, which 
are membranous, 


ATTENTION, aitentio, the applying the ear or 


the mind aſſiduouſly to any thing ſaid or done, in order | 


to acquire the knowledge thereof. 

Attention of the mind is more properly an act of the 
will than of the underſtanding, wherewith the will 
ſummons the underſtanding from the conſideration of 
other objects, to the thing in hand. 

Attention in regard of hearing, is the ſtretching tlie 
membrana tympani, to make it more ſuſceptible of 
ſounds, or . 9 the tenſion of that membrane to 
the proper key or tone of the ſound. 

ATTENUANTS, in pharmacy, medicines which 
xcfolve the viſcoſity of the humours in the human body; 
thereby promoting their cireulation as well as the diſ- 
charge of all noxious and exerementitious matter. 

ATTESTATION, the act of affirming or witneſſ- 
ing the truth of ſome fact, eſpecially in writing. 

AT TICK, any thing relating to Attica, or to the city 
of Athens: thus Attick ſalt, in philology, is a delicate 
poignant fort of wit and humour peculiar to the Athe- 
nian writers; Attick witneſs, a witneſs incapable of 
corruption, is called Atticus teſtis, or Attick witneſs. 

Axr rie, in architecture, a ſort of building wherein 
the roof or covering is not to be ſeen; thus named, 
becauſe the buildings at Athens were generally of this 
torm. | | 

ATTICK order, a {mall order raiſed upon a large one, 
by way of crowning, or to finiſh the building; or it is, 
according to ſome, a kind of rich pedeſtal, ſometimes 
uſed for the convenience of having a wardrobe, or the 
like ; and inſtead of columns, has only pilaſters of a 
particular form, and ſometimesmo pilaſters at all. 

The name Attick is alſo given to a whole ſtory into 
which this order enters; this little order being always 
found over another greater one. 


ATT 
1 2 


ATrrcx baſe, a peculiar kind of baſe uſed by the 
ancient architects in the Ionick order; and by Palladio, 
and ſome others in the Dori ex. 1 

ATTIRE, among botaniſts, the little roundiſh or 
oblong bodies on the tops of the ſtamina of plants. 

ATTIRE, in hunting, fignifies the head or horns of 
a deer. The attire of a ſtag, if perfect, confiſts of bur, 
pearls, beams, gutters, antler, ſur-antler, royal, ſur- 
royal, and croches; of a buck, of the bur, beam, 
brow-antler, advancer, palm and ſpellers. 2.44 

ATTITUDE, in painting and ſculpture, the geſ- 
ture of a figure, or ſtatue; or it is ſuch a diſpoſition 
of their parts, as ſerves to expreſs the action and ſen- 
timents of the perſon repreſented. | 

ATTOLLENS, in anatomy, an appellation given 
to ſeveral muſcles, otherwiſe called levatores and ele- 
Vatores. | | 

ATTORNIATO FACIENDO, &c. a writ com- 
manding a ſheriff, or ſteward, to admit an attorney to 
appear for a perſon who owes ſuit to the county court, 
court baron, &c. : | 

ATTORNEY, a perſon who by conſent, com- 
mandment, or requeſt, takes heed, fees, and takes upon 
him the charge of other mens buſineſs, in their ab- 
ſence. Attorney is either general or ſpecial : Attor- 
ney-general is he that by general authority 1s appointed 
to all our affairs or ſuits; as the attorney-general of the 
king, which is nearly the ſame with procurator Cæſaris 
in the Roman empire. Attornies-general are made 
either by the king's letters patent, or by our appoint= 
ment before juſtices in eyre, in open court. Attorney 
ſpecial or particular, is he that is employed in one or 
more cauſes particularly ſpecified. . There are alſo, in 
reſpect of the divers courts, attornies at large, and at- 
tornies ſpecial, belonging to this or that court only, 

Attornies in common law, are nearly the {ame witli 
proctors in the civil law, and ſolicitors in courts of 
equity. Attornies ſue out writs of proceſs, or com- 
mence, carry on, and defend actions, or other proceed- 
ings, in the names of other perſons, in the courts of 
common law. None are admitted to act without 
having ſerved a clerkſhip for five years, taking the pro- 
per oath, being enrolled, and examined by the judges. 

ATTORNEY of the Duchy of Lancaſter, is the ſecond 
office in that court, and ſeems to be there, for his ſkill 
in the law, placed as an aſſeſſor to the chancellor of 
the court. 8 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL, is a great officer under the 
king, created by letters patent, whoſe office it is to ex- 
hibit informations, and proſecute for the crown in cri- 
minal cauſes; and to file the bills in the exchequer, 
for any thing concerning the king in inheritance or 
profits. To him come warrants for making of grants, 
pardons, &c. 

ATTOURNMENT, or Ar TORNMENT, in law, 
a transfer from one lord to another, of the homage and 
ſervice a tenant makes; or to a new lord that acknow- 
ledgment of duty. N e 

ATTRACTION, in natural philoſophy, an in- 
definite term applicable to all actions whereby bodies 
tend towards one another, whether by virtue of their 
weight, electricity, magnetiſm, impulſe, or any other 
latent power. | | | | 

The word is Latin, attra#is, and compounded of 
ad, to, and trahs, to draw. | 

Philoſophers generally reckon four different ſorts of 
attraction, viz. that of coheſion, of electricity, of mag- 
netiſm, and gravitation. | 

ATTRACTION of Coheſion, is pecuhar to the com- 
ponent particles of bodies, by virtue of which they are 
firmly connected and held together. The laws and 
properties of this attraction are the following: 1. It is 
very diſcernable and moſt powerful in corpuſcles, or 
the ſmalleſt particles of matter. 2. It is mutually ex- 
erted between thoſe particles; or they mutually attract, 
and are attracted by each other. 3. The ſphere of at- 
traction, or extent of this power, is greater in ſome 
particles of matter than in others, but very ſmall at the 
outermoſt: for, 4. This power is inſenſible in ſolid 
bodies in the leaſt ſenſible diſtance, acting as it were 
only in contact; and therefore, 5. It muſt be nearly 
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of attraction and repulſion, that we are to account for 


of the particular powers of the conſlituent rti 
. | | ticles, 
Which ſingly a& only upon contact, and in Gaal diſ- 
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proportional to the quantity of -contiguous ſurfaces; ot 
the parts of the body cohere moſtly {trong, whoſe touch 
ing ſurfaces are largeſt. 6. This power muſt decreaſe, 
as the ſquares of the diſtances increale ; becauſe it muſt 
be ſuppoſed to iſſue from each particle in right lined di- 
rections. 7. Where the ſphere of attraction ends, 
there a repelling power begins ; by which the particles, 
inſtead of attracting, repel and fly from each other, 
8. By this power, the ſmall portions or drops of a fluid, 
conform themſelves to a ſpherical figure. | 

The firſt and ſecond of theſe properties, are evident 
from various experiments ; as the ſudden union of two 
contiguous drops of mercury, water, &. Thus the 
drops, (plate VIII. fig. 2) will, as ſoon as they touch 
each other, run together, and form one large drop. 
The ſtrong adheſion of two leaden balls, which touch 
by poliſhed ſurfaces ; as alſo of glaſs panes, and in ca- 
pillary tubes; the riſing of water, by the ſides of a glaſs 
veſſel, and into tubes of ſand, aſhes, ſugar, ſpunge, 
and all porous fubſtances. 80 | 

The third property is proved by the ſticking or ad- 
hering of water to ſubſtances, which by mercury are 
left dry. The fourth and fifth properties are evinced 
by the hyperbolick curve, formed by the ſuperſicies of 
a fluid aſcending between glaſs-planes touching each o- 
ther on one ſide. The fixth property is evident. The 
ſeventh appears from the aſcent of a ſteam, or vapour, 
from humid or fluid bodies; and the eighth property 
is manifeſt by drops of water falling on duſt. 

From this account of the attraction of coheſion, we 
have a rational ſolution of ſeveral very curious and ſur- 
prifing phenomena ; as why the parts of bodies adhere 
and ſtick fo firmly together; why ſome are hard, 
others ſoft ; ſome fixed, others fluid; ſome elaſtick, 
others void of elaſticity : all which ariſe from the diffe- 
rent figures of the particles, and the greater or leſſer 
degree of attraction conſequent thereupon. On this 
principle, we account tor the manner how plants im- 
bibe the nutritive juices by the fibres of the roots; alſo 
for the riſe of the ſap in vegetables, and for the whole 
ceconomy of vegetation. Hence the rationale of the 
various ſecretions of fluids by the glands, and their 
wonderful circulation through the fine capillary veſſels. 
Hence alſo the reaſon of ſoldering and gilding metals; 
alſo of melting, or fufion, by heat. Hence alſo the 
exhalation of vapours by the heat of the ſun or fire; 
the aggregation of aqueous particles in the air, forming 
the drops of rain. We hence ſee the reaſon of diſtilla- 
tion, filtration, diſſolution, digeſtion, ſublimation, pre- 
cipitation, cryſtallization, and the other operations of 
chymiſtry and pharmacy. Laſtly, it is by this power 


thoſe wonderful phænomena of ſubterranean aſcen- 
ſions and exploſions ; of volcanos and earthquakes ; of 
hot ſprings, damps, and ſuffocating exhalations in 
mines, &c. See ee | 

The ſecond ſpecies of atraction is that of electrical 
bodies, as glaſs, amber, ſealing-wax, jet, &c. for the 
properties of which, ſee ELECTRICITY. 

For the properties of the third kind of attraction, 
ſce the articles Ma NET and MAGNETISM. 

The fourth kind of attraction, viz. that of gravitation. 

The laws of this attraction are, 1. It is common to 
all bodies, and mutual between them. 2. It is pro- 
portional to the quantity of matter in bodies. 3. It 
is exerted every way from the centre of the attracting 
body in right- lined directions. 4 It decreaſes as the 
ſquares of the diſtances increaſe; that is, if a body at 
A (plate VIII. fg. 1.) on the earth's ſurface, diſtant 
one ſemidiameter from the centre C, weighs 3600 
pounds, it will, at the diſtance of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, ſemi- 
diameters, weigh 900, 400, 225, 145, pounds; which 
numbers decreaſe as the ſquares of the diſtances 4, 9, 
16, 25, 35, increaſe. Though we reckon this {ſpecies 
of attraction different from that of coheſion, yet when 
well conſidered, it may be found, perhaps, to differ 110 
otherwiſe than as the whole from the parts; for the gra- 
vity of large bodies may be only the reſult or aggregate 


| 


produce à mighty power, whoſe efficacy extends to very 


This force of gravity is, to ſenſe, the ſame for any 
diſtances near the earth's ſurface; ſince a {mall diſtance 


from the ſurface of the earth does not ſenſibly alter 


the diſtance from the centre, which is near 4000 miles: 


diſtances from the centre will be as the number 4000 
to 4001, and the powers of gravity inverſely as their 
ſpaces, viz. as 16008001. to 16000000, or as 16008 
to 16000, which are ſo near an equality, as not to be 
ſenſibly different from each other. 


But when the diſtance is ſo great as to cauſe a diſ- 


proportion between that and the ſemidiameter of the 
earth, then will the power of gravity decreaſe very ſen- 
fibly, according to the law above laid down : thus, at 
the diſtance of the moon, which is that of a mean, 


gravity is to that on the earth's ſurface, as 1 to 3600. 

Ar TRACTION of Mountains. If it be admitted 
that all parts of the earth attract each other mutually, 
it muſt be granted that there are mountains on it, 
whoſe magnitude is conſiderable enough to make a 
ſenſible attraction. Let us ſuppoſe the earth a globe 
of an uniform figure, whoſe radius is equal to 1500 
leagues, and ſuppoſe a mountain on the ſurface of ſome 
part of this globe one league in height, it is eaſy to de- 
monſtrate, that a weight placed at the bottom of this 
mountain ſhall be attracted horizontally by the moun- 
tain, with a force equal to a goooth part of the weight; 


cular about a minuet ; the calculation is not difficult, 
and this may be admitted by way of ſuppoſition : from 
whence it follows, that when we obſerve the elevation 
of a ſtar at the foot of a great mountain, the plumb- 
line muſt deviate from a perpendicular; and an obſer- 
vation of this kind, certainly, would afford a very 
{ſtrong proof in favour of the ſyſtem of attraction : but, 
it may be objected, how ſhall we be ſure the plumb- 
line actually deviates from a perpendicular, as the di- 
rection of the plumb- line only determines. the vertical 
ſituation ofthe ſtar? This difficulty is eaſily ſurmounted. 

Let us ſuppoſe a ſtar on the north of the mountain, 
and the perſon who is to make his obſervation placed 
on the ſouth : if the attraction of the mountain acts 
ſenſibly on the plumb-line, it will deviate from a per- 
pendicular towards the north ; and, conſequently, the 
apparent zenith of the ſtar will go back towards the 
ſouth ; and ſo the diſtance of the ſtar, on which tlie 
obſervation is made in the zenith, muſt be greater 
than if there was no attraction, _ 

After having made this obſervation, if we go at a 
diſtance from the mountain, on a right line towards the 
eaſt or weſt, ſo far that the attraction no longer ope- 
rates, an obſervation, made in this new ſtation will 
ſhew the ſtar at a leſs diſtance than in the former. 

But there 1s another and better method. It is cer- 
tain, that, if the plumb-line on the ſouth fide of the 
mountain deviates towards the north, the plumb-line 
in the north ſide muſt deviate towards the ſouth, and 
the zenith of the ſtar, which in the firſt caſe went 
back towards the north, muſt, in the latter, advance 
towards the ſouth : therefore, taking the difference of 
theſe two diſtances, and dividing it into two equal 


from a perpendicular by the attraction of the mountain. 

The whole theory is clearly explained, with ſeveral 
remarks, in an excellent Memoir of M. Bouguer's, 
printed in the year 1749, at the end of his book on the 
figure of the earth; in which he gives an account of 
the obſervations he made in company with M. Conda- 
mine, on the north and ſouth ſides of the great moun- 
tain Chimboraco, in Peru; the reſult of his obſervati- 
ons is, that the attraction of this great mountain cauſes 
a deviation of the plumb- line from its perpendicular of 
7” and a half. Mr. Bouguer judiciouſſy remarks, that 


body of the terreſtrial globe; and that a hundred ob- 
fervations, where no ſenſible attraction is found, prove 
nothing againſt the Newtonian ſyſtem ; but that this 


tances ; but with their joint f iti 
X F orces, in vaſt quan 
Var. I. No. 10. , quantities, 


| E e made 


great diſtances, proportional to the magnitude of bodies. | 


at the height, therefore, of one mile, for inſtance, the . 


about 60 ſemidiameters of the earth, the power of 


ſo that a pendulum or plumb-line, placed at the bot- 
tom of this mountain, muſt deviate from a perpendi- 


parts, will ſhew how much the pendulum has deviated. 


the greateſt mountain is a trifle compared to the vaſt 
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made at the foot of the vaſt mountain Chimboracs;: 
which is in favour of the doctrine of attraction, de- 
ſetves the attention of all philoſophers. © 
ATTRACTIVE, ſomething that has the property 
of power -of mtradnion, > 113555 917 2% QIREED1 18 
ATTRIBUTE, is generally underſtood to ſignify 
that which agrees with ſome perſon or thing; or a 
quality determining ſomething to be after a certain 
manner. Thus, underſtanding is an attribute of mind, 
and extenſion an attribute of body. That attribute 
which the mind conceives as the foundation of all the 
reſt, is called its eſſential ' attribute: thus extenſion is 
by ſome, and ſolidity by others, eſteemed the eſſential 
attribute of body or matte. | 
Attributes are often diſtinguiſhed into proper and 
common: when an attribute is founded on all the eſ- 
ſential qualities of any being, it may be called proper; 
when it belongs only to ſome one or more of them, it 
is common. W 9D. 5 | 
ATTRIBUTES, in theology, the ſeveral qualities or 
perfections of the Divine nature, ashis wiſdom, power, 
juſtice, goodneſs, &c. and are ſuch as we conceive to 
conſtitute the eſſence of God. | 
ATTRIBUTES, in logick, are the-predicates of any 
ſubject, or what may be affirmed or denied of any 
thing. | | 
ATTRIBUTES, in painting and ſculpture, are ſym- 
bols added to ſeveral fighres, to intimate their particu- 
lar office and character.“ Thus the eagle is an attribute 
of ſupiter; a peacock, of Juno; a caducee, of Mercury; 
à club, of Hercules; and of the apoſtles, a palm of 
VICTOR - 4.2” 
 ATTRITION, attrirro, the rubbing or ſtriking of 
bodies one againſt another, ſo as to throw off fome of 
their ſuperficial particles. The grinding or polithing 
of bodies is performed by attrition. 
ATTRITION, among divines, ſignifies a ſorrow 


or repentance for having offended God, ariſing cfiefly| 


from the apprehenfions of puniſhment, the loſs of 
heaven, and the torments of hell; and differs from con- 
trition, in as much as this laſt is conceived: to ariſe 
from a love to God, as an ingredient or chief motive 
to our ſorrow and repentance. See CONTRITION, 

AVARICE, covetouſneſs, an immoderate deſire of 
any thing, particularly of riches. 

AVAST, is a fea term, and ſignifies the fame with 
ſtop or hold faſt. 

AVAUNEHERS, among hunters, the. ſecond 
branches of a deer's horn. 

AUCTION, a kind of publick ſale, very much in 
ate for houſhold-goods, books, plate, &c. By this 
method of ſale the higheſt bidder is always the buyer. 

AUDIENCE, given to ambaſladors, ceremonies ob- 
ſerved in courts, at the admiſſion of ambaſſadors, or 
publick miniſters, to a hearing. 

In England, audience is given to ambaſſadors in the 
preſence chamber; to envoys and reſidents, in a gal- 
lery, cloſet, or in any place where the king happens to 
be. Upon being admitted, as 1s the cuſtom of courts, 
they make three bows, after which they cover and fit 
down; but not before the king is covered and fat 
down, and given them the ſign to put on their hats. 
When the king does not care to have them covered, 
and ſit, he Eimſelf ſtands uncovered; which is taken 
as a flight. | 

AUDTTOR, a perſon who liſtens, orattends to any 
thing wat Hh, | 

Au DfTORNY Nerves, in anatomy. See NERVE. 

AVELLANE, in heraldry, implies a croſs, whoſe 
corners ſomewhat reſemble a filbert nut. 

AVE MARIA, the angel Gabriel's falutation to the 
Virgin Mary, when he brought her the tidings of the 
incarnation. It is become a prayer or form of devotion 
in the Romiſh church, and to which the pꝓapiſts aſcribe 
a wonderful efficacy. bh. 

AVENA, the oat, in botany. See Oar, 

AVENAGE, in law, a certain quantity of oats paid 
by a tenant to his landlord, inſtead of rent, or ſome 
other duties. 5 


AVENOR, an officer belonging to the king's ſtables, 


TER. 


* , 


from the maſter of the horſe. 


AV ENUE, in gardening, a walk planted, on eacls | 


ſide with trees, and leading to an houſe, garden- gate, 
wood, &c. and generally terminated by ſome diſtant 
object. The width of avenues; ſhould be twelve or 


houſt; and for tlioſe that lead to woods or proſpects, 
they ought not to be leſs than fixty feet in breadth, 


elm, the lime tree, the horſe cheſnut, the beach, and 
, the abelec. | | 


and misfortunes: which happen to ſhips and their car- 


return and unloading; P | 
Average is more particularly uſed for a certain contri- 
bution: that merchants make proportionably- to their 
loſſes. It alfo ſignifies a ſmall duty which thoſe mer- 
chants, who ſend goods in another man's ſhip, pay to 
the maſter for his care of them over and above the 
freight: Hence it is expreſſed in the bills of lading, 
paying ſo much freight for the ſaid goods, with primage 
and average accuſtomed. Ty 


AVERAGE, inagriculture, implies, in many parts 


of England, the breaking up land. | 

AVER-CORN, that conveyed to the lord's grana- 
ries by his tenants. 

AVERDUPOIS, or AvoiRDUPOLS-WEIGHT, a 
fort of weight uſed in England, the pound whereof is 
made up of fixteen ounces. This is the weight for 
the larger and coarter commoditics, ſuch as groceries, 
cheeſe, wool, lead, &c. vgs Os aa 

AVERNI, among ancient naturalifts, certain lakes, 
grottoes, and other places, which infe& the air with 
poifonous ſteams or vapours, called alſo Mephites, 
AVER-PENNY, money paid in lieu of average. 
AVERRH OA, in botany, a genus of the decandria 
pentagynia claſs. I he calix has five leaves; the petals 
are five, open at top; and the apple or fruit is penta- 
gonal, and divided into five cells. The ſpecies are 
three, all natives of India. | 
| AVERHOISTS, the followers of Averhoes, a ce- 
lebrated commentator of Ariſtotle, who denied the na- 
tural immortality of the foul, and yet pretended to ac- 
quiſce in the Chriſtian doctrine concerning it. 

AUGMENT), in grammar, an accident of certain 
tenſes of Greek verbs. It conſiſts either in adding a ſyl- 
lable, or increaſing the quantity of the initial vowels. 

AUGMENT, in mathematicks, the ſame with incre- 
ment. See the article FLUx10Ns. 


of adding or joining ſomething to another with a de- 
ſign to render it larger. | 
AUGMENTATION, in heraldry, implies additional 
charges to a coat armour, frequently given as particular 
marks of honour, and are generally borne either on the 
eſcutcheon, or a canton; as have all the baronets of 
England, who have bore the arms of the Province of 
Ulſter in Ireland. | 1 r {$40 
AUGRE, or AwoRE, an inſtrument uſed by car- 
penters and joiners, to bore large round holes; and 
conſiſting of a wooden handle, and an iron blade, 
terminated at bottom with a ſteel bit. | 
AUGUR, in antiquity, an officer among the anci- 
ent Romans, appointed to foretel future events, by the 


chattering, flight, or feeding of birds, &c. 


AUGURY, the art of foretelling future events, 
from birds and other omens. 14.7 4h 

It is diſtinguiſhed into five forts. 1. Augury from 
the heavens. 2. From birds. 3. From chickens: 
4. From quadrupedes. 5. From portentous events, 
When an augury was taken, the augur divided the 
heavens into four parts, and having facrificed to the 


gods, he obſerved with great attention, from what part 


the fign from heaven appeared. If, for inſtance, ther 
happened a clap of thunder from the left, it was taken 
as a good omen. If a flock of birds came about 4 


man, it was a favourable preſage, but the flight of vul- 


tures was unlucky, If, when the corn was flung - 


; 


*% * 


. . 


who provides oats for the horſes. He acts by warrant 


fourteen feet greater than the whole breadth of the 
The trees proper for planting avenues, are the Engliſh- 


AVERAGE, in commerce, ſigniſies the accidents. 


goes, from the time of their loading and {ailing to their 


AUGMENTATION, in a general ſenſe, is the act 
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fore the ſacred chickens, they .crouded about. it, and, 


omen, but i 


of glory, with which they adorn the heads of faints, 
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it greedily, it was looked upon as a favourable, 
omen, Put if they refuſed to eat and drink, it was an 


unluckyſi gn. „ 
| AUGUST, in a general ſenſe fomething majeſtick, 
venerable, or ſacred. | 


Aveusr, in chronology, the eighth month of our 
year, containing thirty-one days. Auguſt was dedi- 
cated to the honour of Auguſtus Cæſar, becauſe, in the 
ſame month, he was created Conſul, thrice triumphed 
in Rome, ſubdued Egypt to the Roman empire, and 
made an end of the civil wars; being before called ſextilis, 
or the ſixth from March. 5 FR 

AUGUSTALES, in antiquity, an epithet given 
to thc flameas or prieſts, appointed to ſacrifice to Au- 
guſtus, after his deification; and alſo to the ludi or 

2mes, celebrated in honour of the ſame prince, on 
the fourth of the ides of October. | 
AUGUSTIN MONKS, a religious order in the Ro- 
miſh church, who follow the rule of St Auguſtin, pre- 
{cribed them by Pope Alexander IV. in the year 1250. 
 AVIARY, a place ſet apart for feeding and propa- 
gating birds. | 

AULICK, an epithet given to certain officers of the 
empire, who compoſe a court, which decides without 
appeal, in all proceſſes entercd in it. TP 

AvuLI1cKk, in the Sorbonne and foreign univerſities, 
implies an act, which a divine maintains on his being 
admitted to the degree of a doctor in divinity. 

AULOS, A -, or STAD1UM, a Grecian long 
mcaſure, containing 125 geometrick paces, or 625 Ro- 
man feet; correſponding to our furlong. 

AUME, a Dutch meaſure for Rheniſh wines, con- 
taining forty Engliſh gallons. | ; 

AUNE, a long meaſure uſed in France to meaſure} 
cloths, ſtuffs, ribbons, &c. At Rouen it is equal to 
one Engliſh ell; at Calais, to 1.52; at Lyons, to 
1.016; and at Paris, to0.95. | | 

AVOWEE, one who has a right to preſent to a 
benefice. | : 1 

AVOWRY, in law, is when a perſon diſtrained 
ſues for a replevin; for then the diſtrainer muſt avow, 
and juſtify his plea, which is called his avowry. 5 

AURA, among phyſiologiſts, an airy exhalation or 
vapour. The word is Latin, derived from the Greek 
aua gentle wind. 

AURA vitalis, in chymiſtry, a term uſed by Hel- 
mont, for what others call the Hamma vitalis, or vital 
fame. : 

AURA, in ornithology, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of yulture. 

AURALIA, in natural hiſtory, the nymph or chry- 
falis. See the article Cur ysAL1s. 

AURANTIUM, in botany, the orange. See the 
article ORANGE. aps 
_ AUREOLA, in its original fignification, denotes a 
jewel, which 18 Propoſed as a reward of victory in ſome! 
publick diſpute. ence, the Roman ſchoolmen ap- 
plicd it to ſignify the reward beſtowed on martyrs, vir- 
Zins, and doctors, on account of their works of ſu- 
Pererogation; and painters ule it to ſignify the crown 
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confeſſors, &c. 


AURICLE, in anatomy, that part of the ear which 
15 prominent from the head, called by many authors 
GUTlS externa. 1 Af $2 $03 


AURICLES, are two | 288 | | 
„ muſcular bags ſituated at the 
AURICULA uns, bear's ear, in botany ; the 
flower is tunnel-ſhaped, conſiſting of one leaf, divided 
into ſeveral ſegments at the rim. The piſtil ariſes from the 
cup, and is fixed in the manner of a nail to the hinder 
pu of the flower. It afterwards ripens into a roundiſh 
aruit, partly covered by the calix, and opening at the 
top, is ſeen to be full of ſmall ſeeds, fixed to a placenta. 
Though this herb is ſeldom kept in the ſhops, jt ne- 
Fele ſtands recommended as a vulnerary, and as 
vb 2 found of ſervice, both for internal and external 
Purpg 7 Mixed with ointments and plaiſters, it is 
oned good in ruptures. Four or fix BCT; of 


AUR 
| . 


water, in which it has been boiled, taken every morn- 
ing, is ſaid to cure coughs and ulcers of the lungs. 


The juice of its flowers removes ſpots of the face and 
beautifies the {kin ; and with the fame intention ſome 


diſtil a water from it. | 
'AURICULARIsS Digitus, the little finger, fo called, 
becauſe it is uſed commonly to pick the car. 
AURICULAR, whatever belongs, or has any fe- 
lation to the ear. | 
AURIGA, the WAGGONER, in aſtronomy, a 
conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 
twenty-three ſtars, according to Tycho; forty accord- 
ing to Hevelius; and ſixty-eight in the Britannick ca- 
talogue. | 
AURIPIGMEN TUM, Orpiment, in natural hiſ- 
tory. See the article ORPIMEN TT. 
AURISCALPUM, an inſtrument to clean the ears, 
and ſerving alfo for other operations in diforders of 
that part. 3 4 SLED 
AURORA, the morning twilight, or that faint 
light which appears when the fun is about eighteen de- 
grees below the horizon. The ancient poets deiſied 
this light under the name of Aurora, or the goddeſs 
of the morning. | 
AURORA BOREALISs, is an extraordinary meteor, 
ſhewing itſelf in the night-time, in the northern parts 
of the heavens. | 
The moſt general phænomena of it are theſe : 1. In 
the northern parts of the horizon, there 1s an apparent, 
though not real cloud extended ſometimes further to- 
wards the weſt than to the eaſt, and fometimes further 
towards the eaſt than weft, taking up nearly a quarter 
of the horizon. 2. The upper edge of this cloud is 
generally terminated with one or more lucid arches, 
and ſometimes by a long bright ſtreak of light, lying 
parallel to the horizon. 3. Out of theſe arches pro- 
ceed ſtreams of light generally perpendicular to the ho- 
rizon, but ſometimes a little inclined to it, and very 
much reſembling the tail of comets. 4. The upper 
ends of the ſtreams appear and vaniſh inceilantly, which 
caufes fuch a ſeeming trembling in the air, that you 
would think the upper part of the heavens to be as it 
were in convulſions. 5. When all the ſtreamings are 
oyer, the aurora commonly degenerates into a bright 
twilight in the north, and then gradually dies away. 
The ſolutions of the phænomena of the aurora bo- 
realis are various. Dr. Halley has recourſe to the 
magnetick effluvia which he ſuppoſes enter the earth 
near the ſouth pole, and pervading 1ts pores, paſs out 
again at the ſame diſtance from the northern ; and 
thinks, that by the concourſe of ſeveral cauſes, they 
may be capable of producing a ſmall degree of light, 
either from the greater denſity of the matter, or from 
the greater velocity of its motion, after the ſame man- 
ner as we fee the effluvia of ele&rick bodies emit light 
in the dark. Monſicur de Marain endeavours to prove 
that it is owing to the zodiacal light, or the atmoſphere 
of the ſun, which mixing with our atmoſphere, and 
being of an heterogeneous nature, produces the ſeveral 
appearances of the aurora borealis. Mr. Majer, of the 
academy at Peterſburg, accounts for it from exhala- 
tions fermenting and taking fire in the atmoſphere ; 
and Mr. Rowning gives a very ingenious and natural 
ſolution of all the above phænomena, from ſuch efflu- 
via as are continually exhaled from the ſurface and 
bowels of the earth. 1 5 
The aurora borealis is a very common phænomenon 
in countries near the pole; but there are not man 
upon record, as having appeared in England before 
that of March 1715. Since that time, however, they 
have been and ſtill continue very frequent. 
AURUM, gold, in natural hiſtory. See GoLp. 
The Latin term aurum 1s chiefly uſed to denote cer- 
tain chymical preparations, whereof gold is the prin- 


|cipal ingredient. Such are, 1. Aurum fulminas, be- 


ing a ſolution of gold in aqua regia, and precipitated 
with falt of tartar. This gives a much ſmarter and 
louder report than the common pulvis fulminans. 2. 
Aurum muſivum or moſaicum, which is made of tin, 
flowers of ſulphur, crude ſal armoniack, and purified 
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quiekſilver, by mixing and ſubliming the whole in a 
mattraſs. The aurum muſivum will be found under 
the ſublimed part, in the bottom of the mattraſs, and 
may be preſcribed in a doſe from four grains to a ſcru- 
ple, to kill worms in children. 3. Aurum potabile, 
potable gold. This is a compoſition made of gold, by 
ſeparating its ſalt and ſulphur, and then diſſolving it in 
a liquor, which takes the name of tincture of gold. It 
is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the virtues of a cordial and ſudo- 
tifick, but theſe can never be aſcribed to the gold, for 
it remains ſtill gold, and may be ſeparated in its own 
proper form by mere evaporation. 4. Aurum philo- 
ſophorum, which the alchymiks hold ſtill more ſimple 
than gold, as conſiſting of mercury perfectly cleared 
from all ſulphur ; but whether there be any ſuch thing 
in nature, is a queſtion not yet decided. | 

AUSTERE, implies a rough aſtringent taſte. 

AUSTRAL, AusTRALTLs, the ſame with ſouthern. 
Thus auſtral figns are the fix laſt ſigns of the zodiack ; 
ſo called, becauſe they are on the ſouth fide of the 
cquinoctial. „ | 

AUTHENTICK, ſomething of acknowledged and 
received authority. In law, it ſignifies ſomething 
clothed in all its formalities, and atteſted by perſons 
to whom credit has been regularly given. Thus, we 
ſay, authentick papers, authentick inſtruments, 

AUTHOR, properly ſignifies, one who created or 
produced any thing. Thus God, by way of eminence, 
1s called the author of nature, the author of the uni- 
verſe. The word is ſometimes in the ſame ſenſe as 
inventor : as Otto de Guerick is reported to be the 
author of the air-pump. „ 

AUTHOR, in matters of literature, a perſon who has 
compoſed ſome book or writing. 

AUTHORITY, in a genaral ſenſe, fignifies a right 
to command, and make one's ſelf obeyed. In which 
ſenſe, we ſay, the royal authority, the epiſcopal autho- 
rity, the aurhority of the father, &c. It denotes alſo 
the teſtimony of an author; ſome apophthegm, or ſen- 
tence of an eminent perſon, quoted in a diſcourſe by 
way of proof or confirmation. 

Authority is repreſented, in painting, like a grave 
matron ſitting in a chair of ſtate, richly cloathed in a 
garment embroidered with gold, holding in her right 
hand a ſword, and in her left a ſceptre. By her fide is 
a double trophy of books and arms. 

 AUTOCEPHALOUS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
ſignifies archbiſhops who were independent of any pa- 
ti iarch. | 

AUTO-DE-FE, acT oF FAITH. See ACT OF 
FAITH. 

AUTOCH IT HONES, in antiquity, an appellation 
importing the ſame with aborigines. 

AUTOGRAPH, aurtoypagov, denotes a perſon's 
hand-writing, or the the original manuſcript of any 
book, &c. He 

AUTOMATUM, or AuroM Aro, an infſtru- 
ment, or rather machine; which, by means of ſprings, 
weights, &c. ſeems to move itſelf as a watch, clock, 
&c. Such allo were Archytus's flying dove, Regio- 
montanus's wooden eagle, &c. 

AUTUMN, the third ſeaſon of the year, when the 
harveſt and fruits are gathered in. Autumn is repre- 
ſented, in painting, by a man at perfect age, cloathed 
like the vernal, and hkewiſe girded with a ſtarry gir- 
dle, holding in one hand a pair of ſcales equally poized, 
with a globe in each; in the other, a bunch of divers 
fruits and grapes. His age denotes the perfection of 
this ſeaſon, and the balance, that ſign of the zodiack, 
which the ſun enters when our autumn begins; viz. 
livra, . See plate IV. fig. 7. 7 

AUTUMNAL Point, is that point of the equinox, 
from which the ſun begins to deſcend towards the ſouth 
pole. | 

AUTUMNAL Signs, in aſtronomy, are the ſigns 
Libra, Scorpio, and Sagitarius, through which the 


AUTUMNAL Equinox, the time when the ſun enters 
the autumnal point. See EQUiNOX. 
AUX, in aſtronomy, the ſame with the apogeum of 
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the firſt degree of Aries and the apogeum. 


another. © 5 1 
Auxiliary Verbs, in grammar, are ſuch as help 
to form or conjugate others; that is, are prefixed to 
them, to form or denote the moods or tenſes thereof; 
as to have and to be, in the Engliſh ; etre & avoir in the 
French; ho & ſono in the Italian, &c. In the Engliſh 
language, the auxiliary verb am, ſupphes the want of 
paſſi ve verbs. | WS e 
AWARD, in law, the judgment of an arbitrator, 
or of one who is not appointed by the law a judge, but 
choſen by the parties themſelves for terminating the dif. 
ference. See ARBITRATOR. 8 „ 
_ A-WEIGH, in navigation, the anchor is called a 
weigh, or a trip, when the cable, being drawn perpen- 
dicular to it, and continued to be heaved into the ſhip, 
at lerigth weighs or trips it out of the ground. | 
AW IL, or Aur, among ſhoemakers, an inſtrument 
wherewith holes are bored through the leather, to faci- 
litate the ſtitching, or ſewing the fame, The blade of 


ground to an acute angle. 

AWME, or AUME, a Dutch liquid meaſure, con- 
taining eight ſteckans, or what we call a tierce, or ta 
one ſixth of a tun of France. | 

AWN, in botany, ari/ta; the beard growing out of 
the huſk of corn or graſs. ; 

AWNING, in the ſea-language, is the hanging a 
fail, tarpaulin, or the like, over any part of the ſhip, 
tw keep of the ⁵ of Wikd, © 

AX, ſecuris, among carpenters, an inſtrument where- 
with to hew wood. This implement differs from the 
Joiners hatchet, as being deeper and heavier. 

AXILLA, in anatomy, the arm-pit, or the cavity 
under the upper part of the arm. 3 
AxILLA, in botany, the angle formed by a branch 
and. the ſtem, or a leaf and the branch. 

AXILLARY, Arxillaris, ſomething belonging to, 
or lying near the axilla. Thus, „ 

AXILLARY Artery, is that part of the ſubclavian 
branches of the aſcending trunk of the aorta, which 
paſſeth under the arm-pits. See ARTERY. _ 

AXILLARY Glands, are ſituated under the arm-pits, 
enveloped in fat, and he cloſe by the axillary veſſels. 


paſſes under the arm-pit, dividing itſelf into ſeveral 
branches, which are ſpread over the arm. See VEIN. 
AXIOM, in philoſophy, is ſuch a plain felt- 


more plain and evident by demonſtration ; becaule it 
brought to prove it: as, that nothing can act where it 


ſame time ; that the whole 1s greater than a part there- 
of; and that from nothing, nothing can ariſe. 

By axioms, called alſo maxims, are underſtood all 
common notions of the mind, whoſe evidence is fo 
clear and forcible, that a man cannot deny them, with- 
out renouncing common ſenſe and natural reaſon. 

The rule whereby to know an axiom, is this: 
Whatever propoſition expreſſes the immediate clear 
compariſon of two ideas without-the help of a third, 1s 
an axiom. But if the truth does not appear from the 
immediate compariſon of two ideas, it is no axiom. 

Theſe ſort 4 propoſitions, under the name of ax- 
ioms, have, on account of their being ſelf-evident, 
paſſed not only for principles of ſcience, but have.been 


[ſuppoſed innate, and thought to be the foundation of 


all our other knowledge ; though, in truth, they are 
no more than identick propoſitions : for to ſay that all 
right angles are equal to each other, is no more than 
ſaying, that all right angles are right angles, ſuch equa- 
lity being implied in the very definition. All confi- 
deration of theſe maxims, therefore, can add nothing 
to the evidence or certainty of our knowledge of them ; 


and how little they influence the reſt of our knoW- 


ledge, how far they are from being the foundation > 
: It, 


ö 


1 


"RIES l | : 12 74 . | TON 4 $44) 
the ancients, or the apheliam of the moderns. _ It alſo 
denoted. the arch of the ecliptick, intercepted between 


 AUXILI ARY, whatever 18 aiding or helping to 


the awl is uſually a little flat and bended, and the point 


AXILLARY Vein, one of the ſubclavian veins which 


evident, and received notion, that it cannot be made 
is itſelf better known than any thing that can be 


is not; that a thing cannot be, and not be, at the 


8 
9 


"© 7s 


as well as of the truths firſt known to the mind, 
Mr. Locke, and ſome others have undeniably proved. 

According to Bacon, it is impoſſible that aX1OMs, 
raiſed by argumentation, ſhould be uſeful in diſcover- 
ing new works; becauſe the ſubtilty of nature far ex- 
ceeds the ſubtilty of arguments: but axioms, duly 
and methodically drawn from particulars, will again 
eafily point out new particulars, and fo render the 
ſciences active. 237A 

The axioms in uſe being derived from ſlender expe- 
rience, and in a few obvious particulars, are generally 
applied in a correſponding manner. No wonder, there- 
fore, they lead us to few particulars; and if any in- 
ftance, unobſerved before, happen to turn up, the 
axiom is preſerved by ſome trifling diſtinction, where 
it ought rather to be corrected. 

Ax10M is alſo an eſtabliſhed principle in ſome art 
or ſcience. Thus it is an eftablifhed axtom in phy- 

| ficks, that nature does nothing in vain: ſo it is in 
geometry, that if to equal things you add equals, the 
ums will be equal. 

[t is an axiom in opticks, - that the angle of inci- 
dence is equal to the angle of reflection, &c. In 
which ſenſe too, the general laws of motion are called 
'axioms : whence it may be obſerved, that theſe par- 
ticular axioms are but deductions from certain hypo- 
theſes. 

AXIS, properly fignifies a line, or long piece of 
iron or wood, paſſing throngh the centre of a ſphere, 
and about which the ſphere revolves. 

Ax1s of the World is an imaginary right line con- 
ccived to pals through the centre of the earth, from 
one pole to another, about which the ſphere of the 
world, according to the Ptolemaick ſyſtem, revolves in 
its diurnal motion. 

Axis of a Planet, is that line drawn through its 
centre, about which the planet revolves. The ſun, 
together with all the planets, except Mercury and Sa- 
turn, are known to revolve round their reſpective axis 
by obſervation. The earth's axis during its revolution 
round the fun, remains always parallel to itſelf, and is 
inclined to the plane of the ccliptick, making therewith 
angles of 66 4. degrees. 

The axis of the equator, horizon, ecliptick, zodiack, 
&c. are right lines drawn through the centres of thoſe 
circles, perpendicular to their ry | 

Ax1s, in geometry, the ftraight line in a plain 
figure, about which it revolves, to produce or generate 
a ſolid: thus, if a femi-circle be moved round its di- 
ameter at reſt, it will generate a ſphere, the axis of 
which 1s that diameter. | 

Ax1s, in aftronomy, is an imaginary right line 
ſuppoſed to pats through the centre of the earth, and 
the heavenly bodies, about which they perform their 
diurnal revolutions. 

Ax1s, in mechanicks. The axis of a balance is 
that line about which it moves, or rather turns about. 
Axis of oſcillation is a right line parallel to the hori- 
2 PERS through the centre about which a pendu- 

Ax1s of Incidence, in diopticks, is a line perpendicu- 
lar to the refracting ut I the point 3 
and in the medium through which the ray of incidence 
r e HT. if A : (plate VII. fig. 6.) Figs a 

y of incidence, and abcd; a refracti | 
F B, be the axis of hh ra 5 EE 15 

XIS, in opticks, is that particular ray of light 
9 8 from any object which falls Penen deu oh 

Ax1s, in conick-ſections, a richt line dividi | 
Go ns ths » 2 right line dividing the 
nates wore be 8 bg parts, and cutting all its ordi- 

X18 in per itrochio, one of the five mechanical owers, 
7 F or wheel concentrick with 
abort ins Toke J and moveable together with it 


The wheel and its axis move together in this machine, 


it 18 evident that, in one turn of 
en the power P (ſee plate VII. -E. 5 


gth equal to : $ 
wheel, the weicht * to the circumference of the 
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It, 
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A et 


the circumference A. by che winding of the rope, 


which carries the weight upon the faid axis.—And 


becauſe, when there is an equilibrium between two 
weights, as W and P, there muſt be a reciprocal pro- 
portion between the maſſes and velocities ; W will be 
to P, as the circumference of the wheel is to that of 
the axis (ſuppoſing the thickneſs of the rope to be in- 
conſiderable), or as the ſemi-diameter of the wheel to 
the ſemi-diameter of the axis ; for the ſemi-diameters 
of different circles are in the ſame proportion to one 
another as their circumferences. — 

The axis in peritrochio may alſo be conſidered as a 
lever of the firſt kind: for the fulerum will be in the 
middle of the axis A. If, therefore, lines be drawn 
from the middle of the axis to the power and weight, 
parrallel to the horizon, the radius or ſemi- diameter 
of the wheel will be the diſtance of the power, and the 
radius of the axis the diſtance of the weight; and when 
theſe radii are reciprocally as the weight and power, 
the machine will be in equilibrio. The wheel and 
axis therefore is nothing more than a perpetual lever. 

We have remarked above, that the thickneſs of the 
rope carrying the weight, is ſuppoſed to be inconſidera- 
ble; but as this is never the caſe in practiſe, when the 
weight is conſiderable, it will be neceſſary to make a 
proper allowance for it; and this is done by adding the 
ſemi- diameter of the rope to the ſemi-diameter of the 
axis; for the weight really hangs half the thickneſs of the 
rope beyond the axis. It is alſo neceſſary that the line 
of direction in which the power acts be a tangent to 
the wheel ; for otherwiſe it will not produce the fame 
_— as the lever to which it 1s applied will be ſhort- 
enced. | 

If a plumb line be applied to any part of the cir- 
cumference of the wheel above the horizontal radius, 
it will form a chord-line, connecting two points in the 
circumference of the wheel; and if this chord be biſect- 
ed by a radius drawn from the centre, the part of 
that radius intercepted between the centre and the chord 
will be the length of the lever on which the power acts 
in that poſition. , 

The machine, repreſented by the figure, is a model 
(made by a ſcale of half an inch to a foot) of ſuch an 
axle and wheel, as is often made uſe of to draw water 
out of a well, by means of a power drawing by a ro 


| applied to the circumference of one of the wheels of 


the machine, or by preſſing down ſucceſſively the handles 
E,F,G,H,I,K, whilſt another rope or chain is wound 
up upon the axis A or B, a bucket hanging at it inſtead 
of the weight W. . | | 
Here, in the experiment, one pound hanging at the 
circumference of the biggeſt wheel CD, will keep in 
equilibrio, 12 pounds hanging at the ſmalleft axis A, 
or 6 pounds at the axis B, and only 3 pounds upon 
the circumference T V. In the fame manner, when 
the weight hanging at the axis continues in the fame 
place, and to be of the fame quantity, viz. 12 pounds; 
then the power, which, at the circumference of the 
wheel CD, is equal to 1 pound, muſt be equal to 14 
pound, if to be applied at S R; but if it be applied at 
one of the handles at the diſtance of a 4 of an inch 
from the circumference of the wheel CD (which is 
the ſame as if a new. wheel was added of f an inch 
more in diameter); then a power, equal to more than 
14 of a pound, will keep the machine in equilibrio, 
and raiſe it if the intenſity be increaſed ever ſo little. 
Ax1s, in architecture, ſpiral axis, is the axis of a 
twiſted column drawn fpirally, in order to trace the 
circumvolutions without. 
Ax1s of the Ionick capital, is a line paſſing per- 
pendicularly through the middle of the eye of the 


1 yolute. 


Ax1s of a Veſſel, is an imaginary right line paſſin 
through the £4. of it, 8 to Ko baſe 
and equally diſtant from its ſides. | | 

Ax1s, in anatomy, the fecond vertebra of the neck, 
ſo called from the head's turning on it like an axis. 

AXLE, or AxLE-TREE, the ſame with axis. 

AXUNGIA, in a general ſenſe, denotes old land, or 
the drieſt and hardeſt of any fat in the bodies of ani- 


Ff Ax UN- 


ill be raifed an height equal to | mals : but more properly, it ſignifies only hog's-lard. 
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magmnetical meridian. 
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AxuN iA felis, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with 
the Sileſian earth. To | 

AXUNGIA vitri,” SANDIVER, or SALT of glaſs, a 
kind of falt which ſeparates from the glaſs while it is in 
fuſion. It is of an acrimonious and biting taſte. The 
farriers uſe it for cleanfing the eyes of horles. It is alſo 
made ule of for cleanſing the teeth; and is ſometimes 
applied to running ulcers, the herpes, or the itch, by 


way of deſiccative. 


AXYRIS, in botany, a genus of the moncœcia tri- 
andria claſs. The calix of the male is tripartite; it 
has no corolla. The calix of the female conſiſts of 
two leaves; it has two ſtyli, and one ſeed. The ſpe- 
cies are four, none of them natives of Britain. 

AVENIA, in botany, a genus of the gynandria 
pentandria claſs. The calix has two leaves; the petals 


are in the form of a ſtar, with long ungues; and the 


capſule has five cells. There are three ſpecies, all na- 
tives of the Weſt-Indies. 

AYRY, or AERY of hawks, a neſt or company of 
hawks, ſo called from the old French word aire, which 
ſignified the ſame. 

AZAB, in the Turkiſh armies, a diſtin body of 
ſoldiery, who are great rivals of the Janizaries. 

AZALEA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs. The corolla is bell-ſhaped ; the ſta- 
mina are inſerted into the receptacle; and the capſule 
has five cells. The ſpecies are fix, moſt of them na- 
tives of America. 

AZAZEL, the ſcape-goat, in Jewiſh antiquity. 

AZED, in the materia medica, a kind of camphor. 

AZIMUTH, in aſtronomy, an arch of the horizon, 
intercepted betwen the meridian of the place and the 
azimuth, or verticle circle paſſing through the centre 
of the obje&, which 1s equal to the angle of the zenith, 
formed by the meridian and vertical circle ; or it 1s 
found by this proportion, as the radius to the tangent 
of the latitude of the place, ſo is the tangent of the 
ſun's or ſtar's altitude, for inſtance, to the co-fine of 
the azimuth from the ſouth, at the time of the eqQUINOX. 

It is found allo by the following rule. From half 
the ſum of the three fides, ſubtract the compliment of 
the ſun's declination, or the fide oppoſite the angle 
tought, and note the remainder ; then ſet down the 
arithmetical complements of the ſine of the comple- 
ments of altitude and Jatitude ; and place under thoſe 
the fine of the half ſum of the ſides, and the fine of 
the noted difference ; then will half the ſum of theſe 
four logarithms be the coſine of half the azimuth re- 
quired. 1 

For inſtance; ſuppoſe the latitude in per reckoning 
be 40 degrees north, and the ſun's altitude obſerved 
20 degrees, and his declination 20 degrees north, what 
will his azimuth be ? 

70? : © Comp. of Decl*. 
o o: Comp. of-Lat.- — 
70 : o Comp. of Alt. - — =" 


o. 1157460 
0.0270142 


190 : © Sum of the ſides 
85 : © + Sum - "ie - 9:9983442 


15 : © Diff. of + ſum and comp. of 
dechnation = = 9.4129962 


P 


Sum = 19. 5541006 


53 : 11 + = fine comp. half Sum = 9.770503 


therefore, 53*: 11 being doubled gives 106* : 22' for 
the ſun's azimuth required. 

Hagnetical AZIMUTH, an arch of the horizon, in- 
tercepted between the azimuth, or verticle circle, paſ- 
ſing through the centre of any heavenly body, and the 
This 1s found by obſerving the 
object with an azimuth-compaſs. 

AZzIMUTH=compaſs, an inftrument adapted to find, 
in a more accurate manner than by the common ſea- 
compaſs, the fun or ſtars magnetical amplitude, or 
azimuth. s 


The cover of the wooden box being taken off, the 


A Z 1 


compaſs is in a condition to be made uſe of in the 
bittacle, when the weather is moderate: but if the ſea 
runs high, as the inner box is hung very free upon its 
centres, (the better to anſwer its other purpoſes) it 
will be neceſſary to ſlacken the milled nut, placed upon 
one of the axes that ſupports the ring, and to lighten 


the nut on the outſide that correſponds to it. By this 
means the inner box and ring will be lifted up from 
the edges, upon which they reſt, when free; and the 
friction will be increaſed, and that to any degree ne- 
ceſſary, to prevent the too great vibrations, Which 
otherwiſe would be occaſioned by the motion of the 
ſhip. 1 = 

To make the compaſs uſeful in taking the magnetick 
azimuth, or amplitude of the ſun and ſtars, as alſo the 
bearings of headlands, ſhips, and other objects at a 
diſtance, the braſs edge, deſigned at firſt to ſupport the 
card, and throw the weight thereof as near the cir- 
cumference as poſſible, is itſelf divided into degrees 
and halves; which may be eaſily eſtimated into ſmaller 
parts, if neceſſary. 13 5 | 

The diviſions are determined by means of a cat-gut 
line, ſtretched perpendicularly with the box, as near 
the braſs edge as may be, that the parallax, ariſing 
from a different poſition of the obſerver, may be as 
little as poſſible. Underneath the card are two ſmall 
weights, ſhding on two wires, placed at right angles 
to each other; which being moved nearer to, or further 
from, the centre, counterbalance the dipping of the 
card in different latitudes, or reſtore the equilibrium 
of it, where it happens by any other means to be got 
too much out of level. 

An index at the top of the inner box, 1s alfo added, 
which may be put on and taken off at pleaſure ; and 
ſerves for all altitudes of the object. It conſiſts of a 


each end being furniſhed with a perpendicular ſtile, 
with a ſlit parallel to the ſides thereof; one of the ſlits 
is narrow, to which the eye is applied, and the other 
is wider, with a ſmall cat-gut ſtretched up the middle 
of it, and from thence continued horizontally from 
the top of one ſtile to the top of the other. There is 
alſo a line drawn along the upper ſurface of the bar. 
Theſe four, viz. the narrow flit, the horizontal cat- 
gut thread, the perpendicular one, and the line on the 
bar, are in the ſame plane, which diſpoſes itſelf per- 
pendicular to the horizon, when the inner box 1s at 
reſt, and hangs free. This index does not move 
round, but is always placed on, ſo as to anſwer the 
ſame fide of the box. _ 

When the ſun's azimuth is deſired, and his rays are 
ſtrong enough to caft a ſhadow, turn about the wooden 
box, till the ſhadow of the horizontal thread, or (if 


thread, in one ſtile, or the light through the ſlit in 
the other, falls upon the line in the index bar, or vi- 
brates to an equal diſtance on each fide of it, gently 
touching the box, if it vibrates too far: obſerve, at the 
ſame time, the degree marked upon the braſs edge by 
the cat-gut line. i 

In counting the degree for the azimuth, or any 
other angle that is reckoned from the meridian, make 
uſe of the outward circle of figures upon the brass 
edge ; and the fituation of the index bar, with regard 
to the card and needle, will always direct upon what 
quarter of the compaſs the object is placed. But it 
the ſun does not ſhine out ſufficiently ſtrong, place the 
eye behind the narrow ſlit in one of the ſtiles, and 
turn the wooden box about, till ſome part of the ho- 
rizontal, or perpendicular thread appears to interſect 
the centre of the ſun, or vibrate to an equal diſtance 
on each ſide of it, uſing ſmoked glaſs next the eye, 
the ſun's light is too ſtrong. In this method, another 
obſerver will be generally neceſſary, to note the degree 
cut by the nonius, at the ſame time the firſt gives no- 
tice that the thread appears to ſplit the object. 

It is neceſſary, in caſe of the ſun's amplitude, to 
take care to number the degree by the help of the in- 
ner circle of figures on the card, which are the com- 
plements of the outer to 90 and, conſequently, ſhew 
Se diſtance from eaſt or welt, TY The 


bar, equal in length to the diameter of the inner box, 


the ſun be too low) till that of the perpendicular 
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The azimuth of the ſtars may alſo be obſerved by 
night, a proper light ſerving equally for one obſerver 
to ſee the thread, and the other the degree upon the 
card. It may not be amiſs to remark further, that, in 
caſe the inner box ſhould loſe its equilibrium, and, 
conſequently, the index be cut off the plane of a verti- 
cal circle, an accurate obſervation may ſtill be made, 
provided the ſun's ſhadow be diſtinct ; for, by obſerv- 
ing firſt with one end of the index towards the ſun, 
and then the other, a mean of the two obſervations 
will be the truth. | 


Plate VII. fig. 21. is a perſpective view of the com: 


paſs, when in order for obſervation; the point of view 
being the centre of the card, and the diſtance of the 
eye two feet. 

AB is the wooden box; near the upper edge of 
which, above A is a milled nut, and another oppoſite 
to it, by means whereof the axe of the inner box and 
ring are taken from their edges, on which they move, 
and the friction increaſed, when neceſſary. _ 

Cd is the ring that ſupports the inner box. 

EF is the inner box; and | 

GH is one of its axes, by which it is ſuſpended on 
the ring CD. „ | 

I is a place cut out in the wood, ſerving as an 
handle. | 

The magnet or needle appears paſſing through the 
centre, together with a ſmall brace of ivory, that con- 
fines the cap to its place. 5 

The card is a ſingle varniſhed paper, reaching as far 
as the outer circle of figures, which is a circle of thin 
brats ; the edge whereof 1s turned down at right angles 
to the plane of the card, to make it more ſtiff. | 

L is a cat-gut line, drawn down the infide of the 
box, for determining the degree upon the braſs edge. 

MN 20 is the index bar, with its two ſtiles and 
cat-gut threads ; which being taken off from the top of 
the box, 1s placed in two pieces, P and Q, notched 
properly to receive it. . 

AZIMUTH Dial, one whoſe ſtyle or gnomon is at 
right angles to the plane of the horizon. 

AZIMUTH Circles, called azimuths, or vertical cir- 
cles, are great circles of the ſphere, interſecting each 
other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
at right angles in all the points thereof. 

AZOGA SHIPS, are theſe Spaniſh ſhips com- 
monly called the quickſilver ſhips, from their carrying 
quickſilver to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, in order to 
extract the ſilver out of the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
Unleſs it is on the king of Spain's account, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, theſe ſhips carry no goods. op 

AEON], in ancient mythology, a name applied by 


the Greeks to ſuch of the gods as were deities at large, | 


ARR... - 


and which the Latins called dir tommuncs. Of this 
ſort were the Sun, Mars, Luna, &c. 

AZOTH, in ancient chymiſtry, the firſt matter of 
metals, or the mercury of a metal; more particularly 
that which they call the mercury of philoſophers, which 
they pretend to draw from all forts of metallick bodies. 
AZ URE, in a general ſenſe, the blue colour of the 
ſky. See SK, and BLUE. 1 | 

AzURE, among painters, the beautiful blue colour, 
with a greeniſh caſt, prepared from the lapis lazuli, 
generally called ultramarine. 

With greater propriety, however, azure ſignifies that 
bright blue colour prepared from the Japis armenus, a 
different ſtone from the lapis lazuli, though frequently 
confounded together. This colour is, by our painters, 
commonly called Lambert's blue. | 5 

AZURE, in heraldry, the blue colour in the arms of 

any perſon below the rank of a baron. In the eſcutcheon 


of a nobleman, it is called ſaphire; and in that of a 


ſovereign prince, Jupiter. In engraving, this colour 

is expreſſed by lines, or ſtrokes drawn horizontally. 
AZURIUM, the name of a chymical preparation 

from two parts of mercury, one of 8 and a 


fourth of ſal ammoniack, mixed in a mortar, put into 


a glaſs veſſel, and ſet over the fire till a blueiſh ſmoke 
ariſes, &c. | | | | 
AZYGOS, in anatomy, a vein riſing within the 
thorax on the right fide, having no fellow on the left; 
whence it is called azygos,* or vena line part. 
It is extended through the right ſide # the cavity of 
the thorax, and being. deſcended to the eighth or ninth 
vertebra, it then begins to keep the middle, and ſends 
forth on each fide intercoſtal branches to the interſtices 
of the eight loweſt ribs; being then divided into two 
branches, of which the larger deſcends to the left, be- 
twixt the proceſſes of the diaphragm, and is inſerted 
ſometimes into the cava, above or below the emulgent, 
but oftener joined to the emulgent itſelf, The other, 
which goes down on the right fide, enters the cava, 
commonly a little above the emulgent, but is very ſel- 
dom joined to the emulgent itſelf, _ 
AZYMITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, Chriſtians 
who adminiſter the euchariſt with unleavened bread. 
This is an appellation given by Cerularius, to thoſe of 
the Latin church, upon his excommunicating them in 
the eleventh century. The Armenians and Maronites, 
who uſe unleavened bread in their office, are alſo called 
by the name of Azymztes. | | 
AZYMOUS, ſomething unfermented, as bread, 
&c. made without leaven. Sea-biſcuit is of this kind; 
and therefore, leſs wholeſome than bread that has beers 
fermented, according to Galen and others. 
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tord, or mighty. 
Moabites and Phoenicians. | 
accuſtomed to take the eaſtern divinities for their own, 
called this idol Jupiter, and ſometimes Mars. 1 
Phoenicians adored the ſun under the names of Baal 
and Moloch. It is thought this idol was the firſt invented 
by ſuperſtition, and the original worſhip of idolatry. 


common in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
naked, but the back part of the head is hairy. 


te[s . 


B A C 


The ſecond letter of the alphabet, and of moſt 
others, both anctent and modern, except the 
9 old Iriſh; where B is the firſt, and A the ſe- 


venteenth ; and in the Abyfhman, in which B is the 
ninth, and A the thirteenth. 


B is the firſt conſonant, and firſt mute, and is ſup- 


poſed in its pronunciation, to reſembie the bleating of 
a ſheep; on which account the Egyptians are ſaid to 
repreſent the ſound of B by that animal. 


B is alſo one of thoſe letters which the Eaſtern gram- 


marians call labial, becauſe the principal organs em- 
ployed in its pronunciation are the lips. 
affinity 
uſed for P, both by the Armenians, and other Ori- 
entals; as in Betrus for Petrus, apſens for abſens, &c. 
and by the Romans for V, as in amabit for amavit, 
berna for verna, &c. whence aroſe that jeſt of Aurelian 
on the emperor Bonofus, Non ut vivat natus eft, ſed ut 
 bibat. | | 

B, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, and 
uſed by the Greeks and Hebrews to denote 2; but by 
the Romans zoo; when a line was drawn above it, 
thus B, it ſtood for 3000; and with a kind of accent 
below it, for 200. 


with the other labials P and V, and 1s often 


B, as an abbreviation, in muſick, ſtands for the tone 


above A, as B*®*, or bB, does for B flat, or the ferm- 
tone major above A: B alſo ſtands for baſs, and B. C. 
for baſs continuo, or thorough baſs. 
cal alphabet, ſignifies mercury. 

batchelor of arts; B. L. for batchelor of laws; and 
B. D. for batchelor of divinity. 
B for Brutus; and B. F. for bonum fa*tum. 


B, in the chymi- 


The Romans uſed 


BAAL, an Hebrew and Chaldaick word ſignifying 
It was the name of the idol of the 
The Grecians, who were 


'The 


BABBLING, among hunters, is when the hounds 


are too buly after they have found a good ſcent. 


BABOON, in natural hiſtory, a large kind of ape, 
'The face 1s 


BABYLON, a celebrated city of antiquity, ſup- 


poled to have been ſituated on the river Euphrates, 
though not on its preſent channel, in 44 eatt long1- 
tude, and 32* north latitude. 
flouriſhing a city, there are now no remains; nor even 
the place where it ſtood certainly known. 

BABVYLON was alſo an ancient city of Egypt, ſup- 


But of this once ſo 


ofed to have ſtood where Grand Cairo does at preſent. 


BABY LONISH, or BABYLONIAN, ſomething 
belonging, or peculiar to Babylon: thus, we meet with 
Babylonian epocha, hour, &c. 
cuhA, Hou, &c. 
BACCHANALIA, feaſts celebrated in honour of 
Bacchus by the ancient Greeks and Romans; of which 
the two molt remarkable were called the greater and 
The latter, called lenæa, from a word fignify- 
ing a wine-preſs, were a preparation for the former, 
and were held in the open fields about autum ; but the 


Bacchus, were celebrated in the city, about the ſpring- 
Both theſe feaſts were accompanied with games, 


time. 


It has a near 


B. A. ſtands for 


Sec the articles EPO“ 


BAC 


Rome, ſuch ſhocking 


[taly. | 


9 


, 


neſia polygamia ſuperflua claſs. 
and cylindrical ; the hermaphrodite floſcules are inter- 
mixed witly the female ones. 
all natives of warm climates. | 


BACCHIUS, in ancient poetry, a kind of foot com- 


word [avari]. It takes its name from the God Bacchus, 


becauſe it frequently entered into the hymhs compoſed 


in his honour. 


of any trees, ſhrubs, or plants, that bear berries, as 
byrony, dwarf, honey-ſuckle, lilly of the valley, aſpa- 
ragus, butcher's broom, night-ſhade, ſolomon's ſeal, 
and many others. | 1 5 
BACK, in anatomy. See the article DoRsu MH. 
BACK -ASTERN, in rowing, is to row a veſſel 
with her ſtern, or hinder part foremoſt, contrary to 
her uſual motion. 
BACKING the /ails, in navigation, is to arrange 
them in a ſituation that will force the ſhip to retreat, or 
move backwards: this is only done in narrow chan- 
nels, when a ſhip 1s carried along ſideways by the tide 
or current, and wants to avoid any thing that may in- 
terrupt her progreſs, as ſhoals, veſſels at anchor, &c. 
or in the line of battle, when a ſhip wants to be imme- 
diately oppoſite to another with which ſhe is engaged. 
BACK-PAINTING, the art of painting mezzo- 
tinto prints, paſted on glaſs, with oil colours; which 
conſiſts ciuiefly in faſtening the print upon a piece of 
crown glaſs of ſuch a ſize as fits the print. | 


clean water for forty-eight hours, provided the print be 
on very ſtrong, cloſe, and hard gummed paper; but it 
the paper be open, ſoft, and ſpongy, two hours will be 
ſometimes ſufficient. The paper or picture having 
been ſufficiently ſoaked, take it out and lay it upon tuo 
ſheets of paper, and cover it with two more; and {t 
it lie there a little to ſuck out the moiſture. In the 
mean time, take the glaſs the picture is to be put upon, 
and ſet it near the fire to warm; take Straſburg turpen- 
tine, warm it over the fire till it is grown fluid; the! 
with a hog's hair bruſh ſpread the turpentine vet) 
{ſmoothly and evenly on the glaſs. 

Afterwards, take the mezzotinto print from between 
the papers, and lay it upon the glaſs ; beginning firl 
at one end, rubbing it down gently as you go on, till 
it he cloſe, and there be no wind bladders betweel. 
Then, with your fingers, rub or roll off the pap® 


ſatyrs; and in this manner appeared in publick night 
and day, counterfeiting drunkenneſs, dancing obſcenely, 
committing all kinds of licentiouſneſs and debauchery, 
and running over the mountains and foreſts, with hor- 
rible ſhrieks and howlings, crying out, 1s Bacche. Livy 
informs us, that during the Baechanalian feaſts at 
diſorders were practiſed under 
the cover of the night, and thoſe who were initiated 
were bound to conceal them with an oath, attended 
with horrid imprecations, that the ſenate ſuppreſſed 
them firſt in Rome, and afterwards throughout all 


BACCHARIS, in botany, a genus of the ſynge- 
The receptacle is 
naked, and the pappus briſtly; the calix is imbricated 
The ſpecies are ſeven, 


poſed of a ſhort ſyllable and two long ones, as the 


BACCIFERO Us, an epithet added to the names 


It is performed thus: take your print and lay it in 


n. 


7 „ 
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from the back-ide of the print, till it looks black, i. Wl 
greater, called Dionyſia, from one of the names offtill you can fee nothing but the print, like a thin fim, Wl 


left upon the glaſs, and ſet it by to dry. When it! 
dry, varniſh it over with ſome white tranſparent Va 


ſpectacles, and theatrical repreſentations ; and it was at|niſh, that the print may be ſeen through it, and then jt 


this time the poets contended for the prize of poetry. 


is fit for painting. The utmoſt care will be necelis) 


Thoſe who were initiated into the celebration of theſ in rubbing or rolling the paper off the print, ſo as nt 


feaſts, repreſented, ſome Silenus, others Pan, others|to tear it, eſpecially in the light parts. * 


BAC 


flagcad of ſoaking your prints two days and two 

Priehts, you may roll them up and boil them for about 
oo hours, more or leſs, according to the quality of the 
paper, in Water, and that will render it as fit for 
E rubbing, rolling, or peeling, as the other way. This 
being done, and your oil colours prepared, ground very 
nne, and tempered up very {tiff, lay on the back-ſide of 
the tranſparent prints ſuch colours as each particular 
part requires; letting the maſter-lines of the prints ſtill 
guide your pencil, and ſo each particular colour will lie 
fair to the eye on the other ſide of the glaſs, and look 
almoſt as well as a painted piece, if it be done neatly. 


gt pe ſhadows of the print are generally ſufficient for 
rs me ſhadow of every colour; but if you have a mind 
4 _ 115 to give a ſhadow by your pencil, then let the ſhadows 
ivy „ be laid on firſt, and the other colours afterward. In 
—_— laying on colours in this kind of back-painting, you 
Mes 1 need not be curious as to the laying them on {mooth. 
tel This is not at all requiſite here, where the chief 
des ain is only to have the colours appear well on the fore 
re ae of the print; and therefore the only care to be uſed 
1 = this work, is to lay the colours on thick enough, 


at its body may ftrike the colour of it plainly through 
ge- KT | | 
RE BACESTAFF, a name formerly given to a ſea- qua- 
gd drant invented by Capt. Davis; becauſe the back of 
te-. dcs artiſt is turned towards the ſun at the time of ob- 
en. cervation. See Davis's QUADRANT. 
' z-SR BACE-SILAYS, in naval affairs, ropes that reach 
from the topmaſt heads down to the outſides of the 
BE ſhip, where they are ſtretched extremely tight: their 
ole is to ſupport the maſts, and prevent their bending 
fn RS too much when they are preſſed by a weight of fail. 
RR BACON's Philoſophy, the philoſophy propoſed and 
recommended by Lord Bacon. 
hat great genius was born in the year 1560, and 
a. dave marks in his youth of what his manhood would. 
produce. Queen Elizabeth was an admirer of his re- 
RR markable ſagacity. He ſtudied the Ariſtotelian philo- 
ſophy at Cambridge, and, before he was ſixteen years 
l 1 = | of age, diſcovered the abſurdity of that jargon in vogue 
at that time. He afterwards applied himſelf to the 


Y to „ . 8 x R i 
„ ſtudy of the law; and his merit raiſed him to the dig- 

noe | nit, of lord chancellor, under king James I. He was ac- 

or as cuſed of bribery ; and, the king refuſing him protection, 


vas fined by the houſe of lords, ſtripped of his chan- 


an- 235 3 5 4 
te cellorſhip, and caſt into priſon. He was ſoon after re- 


1. MAS inftated in his honours and fortunes ; but what he ha 
Fe. undergone gave him a diſlike to buſineſs, and monks 5 
me-. huis pation for ſtudy. At laſt he died aged 66 years; 
. poor, and in very mean circumſtances. | 

Lord chancellor Bacon has contributed more to 
. the advancement of learning than moſt men: he ſaw 
„ the imperfection of the philoſophy of the ſchools, and 
„„ taught the only way to amend it. This great man, 
indeed, did not know nature; but he knew and 
pointed out all the ways that lead to her. He enter- 
11 tained an early contempt for what the univerſities called 
be pinlolophy ; and did every thing in his power to pre- 
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ng en ſocieties inſtituted for the improvement of human 


60 reaſon, from continuing to ſpoil it by a heap of im- 
—_—_ cnt terms, ſubſtantial forms, &c; which not only 
had made jgnorance to be reverenced, but was, by a 
a= ridiculous mixture with religion, rendered ſacred. 
. | Dog compoſed two works with a deſign to improve the 
5 dJences, and carry them to perfection. In" the firſt 
intitled de Augmentis Scientiarum, he ſhews the ſtate of 
I eee m out a method of carrying it to 
I 55 — prog ene but adds, that we muſt never hope 
; Bong. gr al to any great length, unleſs other 
1 2 ued than thoſe then in uſe. He ſhews 
e 8 then taught in the ſchools, was fitter for 
ae 1 the mind in its ſearch after 
| otie, ſays he, from whom we have this 
n * 245 proceeded on wrong principles; he has made 


, 8 making his logick conformable to his phyſicks; and 


thus overturn] 
| ng the order of- -has-ſab} a 
en d to che mes B r f Nature, has ſubjected the 


o correct the faults in the 
compoſed a ſecond ein 1 18 
You: I. No. 10. : 


ne common logick, Bacon 
ntitled Organum Scientiarum, 


his phyſicks conformable to his logick, inſtead of 


B AG 


wherein he has taught a new logick, the principal cfid 


of which is to ſhew how to make a good induction, as 
the end of Ariſtotle is how to make a good ſyllogiſm. 
Bacon looked on this as his maſter-piece, and ſpent 
eighteen years in compoſing it. Nor was the cauſe of 
our errors hid from this great man; he ſaw that our 
ideas were operations of the mind; and that, in order 
to diſcover truth, they muſt be directed in a new me- 
thod. | | : 

He frequently repeats this advice in the work juſt 
mentioned. But who, in an age ſo prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the jargon of the ſchools, and the notions of 
innate ideas, liſtened to his doQrine? Who did not 
look on his new method of improving the human un- 
derſtanding, as a chimerical project? The method 
Bacon propoſed was too perfect to be accepted at once: 


obſtinacy ; and the Carteſian philoſophy was embraced, 
becauſe it admitted ſome of the former errors. Beſides, 
Lord Bacon's emplovments took up much of his time, 


ſelf the advice he gave to others: whereas Deſcartes 
gave himſelf up entirely to philoſophy ; and, being a 
man of a very lively and fruitfal imagination, has ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of the errors of the ſchools, others 
of a more ſeducing nature. 

The application Lord Bacon made to the ſciences in 
general did not hinder him from applying himlelf to 
ſome in particular; andas he thought natural philoſophy 
the baſis of all the other ſciences, he principally applied 


in this he ated like ſome great architects, who, ſcorning 
to work after others, begin with pulling every thing 
down, and raiſe their building on a plan entirely new. 
He, like theſe, never thought once about embelliſhing 
or repairing what had been already begun by others ; 
but propoſed to citabliſh a new ſyſtem of phyſicks, 
without making any uſe of what had been left us by 
the ancients, whoſe principles he ſuſpected. To ac- 
compliſh this great deſign, he reſolved to publiſh a 
phyſical treatiſe every month; and began with one 
upon the winds: he afterwards publiſhed one on 


and death. | 

But as it was impoſſible for a ſingle man to give a 
complete ſyſtem of phyſicks in general, with equal ex- 
actneſs, after having given directions to ſerve as a rule 
for thoſe who were defirous of proceeding on his prin- 
ciples, he contented himſelf with drawing the out-lines 
of four other treatiſes, and furniſhed materials for them 
ina work intitled Sylva Sylvarum, wherein he has collected 
a vaſt number of experiments to ſerve as a foundation 
for his new phyſicks. 

The honourable Mr. Walpole, calls him the pro- 
phet of arts, which Newton was afterwards to reveal ; 
and adds, that his genius and his works will be uni- 
verſally admired as long as the ſcience exiſts.— As 
long as ingratitude and adulation are deſpicable, ſo 
long ſhall we lament the depravity of this great man's 
heart. Alas! that he who could command immortal 
fame, ſhould have ſtooped to the little ambition of. 
- power |” Pope has theſe two remarkable lines on 

im. 


If parts allure thee think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
{+ Fhe wiſeſt, brighteſt, meanz/? of mankind.” 


His works, which are the glory of our nation, are 
collected togehher, and printed in four volumes folio ; 


at Highgate, the gth of April, 1626, and was privately 
buried in the chapel of St. Mary's church, within the 
precincts of Old Verulam, in the chancel of which 
church fir Thomas Meautys, once his ſecretary, and 
afterwards clerk of the council, cauſed a neat monu- 
ment of white marble to be erected. 

BACULE, in fortification, a kind of portcullis, or 
gate, made like a petful, with a counterpoiſe, and ſup- 
ported by two ſtrong pieces of timber. It is uſually 


placed before the corps de guard, not far from the great 


gate of the place. 


BACULOME TRV, the art of meaſuring acceſſ- 
G g | ſible 


errors of long ſtanding maintain their poſt with ſome 


and prevented him from carrying into execution him- 


himſelf to bring that to ſome degree of perfection: but 


heat; another on motion; and, at laſt, one on life 


the Lord Vertlam died at the Earl of Arundel's houſe, 
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BAI 


fible or inacceſſible heights, by the help of baculi, | 


ſtaves, or rods. See the article ALTITUDE. 

BADGE, in naval archite&ure, an ornament placed 
on the outſide near the ſtern, containing either a win- 
dow for the convenience of the cabin, or the repreſen- 
tation of one: it is commonly decorated with marine 
figures, martial inſtruments, &c. 

BADGER, in natural hiſtory, the name of an ani- 
mal very common in molt parts of England. 

BADGER, ifi our old law-books, one that was li- 
cenſed to buy corn in one place, and ſell it at another, 
without incurring the penalty of an engrofler. 

BADIANE, or BanD1an, the ſeed of a tree 
which grows in China, and ſmells like anniſeed. The 
Chineſe, and the Dutch in imitation of them, ſome- 
times uſe the badiane to give their tea an aromatick: 
taſte. | 

BATYLIA, anointed ſtones, worſhipped by the 
Phœnicians, by the Greeks before the time of Cecrops, 
and by other barbarous nations. They were com- 
monly of a black colour, and conſecrated to ſome god, 
as Saturn, Jupiter, the Sun, &c. 

BAFFETAS, or BasTAs, a cloth made of coarſe 
white cotton-thread, which comes from the Eaſt Indies 
That of Surat is the beſt. | 

BAG, in commerce, implies a certain quantity. of 
ſome particular commodity. A bag of almonds is 
about three hundred weight; of aniſeeds from three to 
four hundred, &c. 

Bas, among farriers, is when, in order to retrieve 
a horſe's loſt appetite, they put in an ounce of aſa-foe- 
tida, and as much powder of ſavin, into a bag, to be 
tied to the bit, keeping him bridled for two hours, ſe- 
veral times a day; as ſoon as the bag is taken off he 
will fall to eating. The ſame bag will ſerve a long 
time. 

BAGGAGE, in military affairs, implies the cloaths, 
tents, utenſils of divers ſorts, and proviſions, belonging 
to an army. „ | 

BAGNIO, an Italian word, ſignifying a bath. We 
uſe it for a houſe with conveniences of ſweating, cup- 

bing, bathing, &c. and ſometimes for worſe purpoſes. 

BAGNOLIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſect of he- 
reticks, who rejected the Old Teſtament, and part of 
the New; held the world to be eternal, and affirmed 
that God did not create the foul when he infuſed it 

into the body. They were in reality Maniches, but 
ſomewhat deſpiſed their errors. 

BAGPIPE, the name of a well known muſical in- 
ſtrument of the wind kind, greatly uſed in Scotland, 
Ireland, and the northern parts of England. 

BAGUETTE, in architecture, ſignifies a ſmall 
round moulding, ſomething leſs than the aſtragal. 

BAHAR, or BARRE, in commerce, weights uſed 
in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies. The Bahar is of 
two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets great and 
little. The great Bahar is about five hundred and 
twenty-four pounds; and the little Bahar, four hun- 
dred and thirty-four pounds, nine ounces, avoirdu- 
pois weight. | 

BAIL, in law, implies the ſetting at liberty a perſon 
arreſted or impriſoned, upon an action either civil or 
criminal, under ſureties taken for his appearance at a 
time and place aſſigned; and is either common or 
{pecial. 

Common BA1L, is in actions of ſmall conſequence, 
or flight proof, when almoſt any fureties are taken. 

Special BAIL, is that given in caſes of greater im- 
portance, where it is required that the parties be ſub- 
ſidy men at leaſt, and their circumſtances equal to the 
matter in queſtion. | 

BAIL, or BALE, in the ſea-language. The ſeamen 
call throwing the water by hand, out of the ſhip or 
boat's hold, bailing. 

BAILIFF, an officer appointed for the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice within a ceriain diſtrict callled a Baili- 
wick. Sd | 
BAILIFF-ERRANT, ſuch as are appointed by the 
ſheriff to go up and down the country, to ſerve writs 
and warrants, {ſummon county courts, ſeſſions, aſſizes, 


and the like 


* 


preſents the balance in its hydroſtatick uſe. 


BAL 


Batrree alſo implies a perſon who has ti cart and 
direction of a farm, manor, &c. | . 

BAILIWICK, that liberty which is exempted from 
the ſheriff of the county; over which liberty the lord 
thereof appoints his own bailiff, with the like power 
within his precinct, as an under-ſheriff exerciſes under 
the ſheriff of the county: or it ſignifies the pf ecinct of 
a bailiff, or the place within which his juriſdiction ig 
terminated, 

BAIOCCO, a copper coin currrent at Rome, ten of 

which make a julio, and an hundred a Roman crown, 

BAIRAM, in the Mahometan cuſtoms, a yearly 
feſtival of the Turks which they keep after the faſt of 
Ramazan. - 

BAKING, the art of preparing bread. 

BALANCE, Libra, one of the fix ſimple po w. 
ers in mechanicks, principally uſed in determining 
the equality or difference of weights in heavy bodies, 
and conſequently their maſſes or quantities of matter. 

The balance is of two kinds, the ancient and the 
modern; 1 | ö 

The ancient, or Roman, called alſo the ſtatera Ro- 
mana, or ſteel- yard, conſiſts of a lever or beam, moye- 
able on a centre, and ſuſpended near one of its extre- 
mities: the bodies to be weighed are applied on one 
fide of the centre, and their weight is ſhewn by the di- 
viſion marked on the beam, where the weight, which is 
moveable along the lever, keeps the ſteel-yard in equi- 
librio. This balance is ſtill frequently uſed in weigh- 
ing heavy bodies. | 
The modern balance now generally uſed, conſiſts of 
a lever or beam ſuſpended exactly in the middle, 
having ſcales or baſons hung to each extremity. 
Hydroflatick BALANCE, an inſtrument contrived to 
determine accurately the ſpecifick gravity of both ſolid 
and fluid bodies. | 
As the learned Mr. & Graveſende has greatly improved 
the common hydroſtatick balance, and rendered it more 
accurate and expeditious, we ſhall give the reader a de- 
{cription of it, according to the improvements of this 
ingenious author. | 
The figure of this machine (plate VIII fig. 3.) re- 
We ſhall 
firſt deſcribe the machine; then ſhew the new con- 
trived artifice for exactneſs; and laſtly, give an in- 
ſtance of its univerſal uſe. VCG 1s the ſtand or 
pillar fixed in the table. From the top at A hangs, 
by two filken ſtrings, the horizontal piece or bar BB; 
from which is ſuſpended, by a ring, at i, the fine 
beam of a balance J. which is kept from deſcending 
too low on either fide, by the gentle ſpringing piece 
X 2, fixed on the ſupporter M. The harneſs is 
annulated at o, to ſhew dictinctly the perpendicular 
poſition of the examen, by the ſmall pointed index 
fixed above it. The ſtrings by which the balance 1s 
ſuſpended paſſing over two pullies, one on each fide 
the piece at A, go down to the bottom on the other 
ſide, and are hung over the hook, by means of a ſcrew 
P, which is moveable about one fourth of an inch 
backwards and forwards, and therefore the balance 
may be raiſed or depreſſed as much. But, if a greater 
elevation or depreſſion be required, the ſliding piece 
8, which carries the ſcrew P, is readily moved to any 
part of the ſquare braſs rod V K, and fixed by mean 
of a ſcrew. | 
Having thus provided for the motion of the balance, 
the reſt of the apparatus is as follows: HH is a ſmall 
table fixed upon a piece D, under the ſcales d and e, and 
moveable up and down in a long flit in the pillar 
above C, and faſtened at any part with the ſcrew be- 


hind. At the point in the middle of the bottom of 


each ſcale, is hung by a fine hook a braſs wire 4 4, 
a c. Theſe paſs through two holes , m, in the table; 
and to the wire @ d 1s ſuſpended a curious cylindrick 
wire 7 s, perforated at each end for that purpoſe. This 
wire 7 s 1s covered with paper graduated by edu 
diviſions, and is about five inches long. 
In the corner of the table near I, is fixed 2 braß 
tube, in which a round wire J is ſo adapted, 8 (0 
move neither too hard nor too freely by its flat he 


I. Upon the as part of this moves 15 
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. which has friction enough to cauſe it to remain 
in any poſition required ; to this is fixed an index T, 
moving horizontally when the wire 4 is turned about, 
and therefore may be eaſily ſet to the graduated wire r s. 
To the lower end of ths. wire » s hangs a weight L. 
and to that a wire p 7 with a {ſmall braſs ball g about 
one fourth of an inch in diameter. On the other 
fide, to the wire a c, hangs a large glaſs bubble R to a 
horſe-hair. 805 | | 

Let us at preſent ſuppoſe the weight L taken away, 
and the wire p : ſuſpended from s; and on the other 
fide, let the bubble R be taken away, and the weight F 
ſalpended in its room at c. This weight F we ſuppoſe 
to be ſuch as will keep in æquilibrio with the ſeveral 
parts appended to the other ſcale, at the fame time 
that the middle point of the wire p 7 is in the ſurface 
of the water in the veſſel N. The wire p # is to be of 
ſach z ſize, that the length of one inch ſhall weigh 


four grains. Hence it is evident, ſince braſs is eight] 


times heavier than water, that for every inch the wire 
ſinks in the water, it will become half a grain hghter, 
and half a grain heavier for every inch 1t riſes out of 
the water: conſequently by ſinking two inches below 
the middle point, or rifing two inches above it, the 
wire will become one grain lighter, or heavier. 

So that, if when the middle point is at the ſurface 
of the water in æquilibrio, the index T be ſet to the 
middle point a of the graduated wire 1 5, and the 
diſtance on each ſide ar and a s contain 100 equal 
parts ; then, when in weighing bodies the weight 1s 
deſired to be the hundredth part of a grain, it may 
cafily be had by proceeding in the following manner: 
Let the body to be weighed be placed in the ſcale d 
and put the weights in the ſcale e; and let theſe be ſo 
determined, that one grain more ſhall be too much, 
and one grain leſs too little. Then the balance being 
gently moved up or down by the ſcrew P, till the 
equiubrium be nicely ſhewn at 9; and then, if the 
index I be at the middle point a of the wire 7 s, it 
ſhews the weights put into the ſcale e are juſt equal to 
the weight of the body. But if the index T ſtand at 
any part between a and r, it ſhews the number of grains 
of the ſcale c were more than equal to the weight of 
the body in the ſcale d; becauſe the wire p n now 
made lighter by ſinking below the middle point. 

Thus, ſuppoſe the weights put into the ſcale e were 
1095 grains, and the index I cuts the 36 diviſion 
above a, it ſhews that 36 hundredth parts of a grain 
are to be added, or that the weight of the body 1s 
1095, 36 grains. On the other hand, had the index 
ſtood at 36, the diviſion below a, it would have ſhewn 
the weights in the ſcale e were more than equal to the 
weight of the body by 36 hundredths of a grain, and 
that then the weight of the body was 1094, 64 grains. 
By this method we find the abſolute weight of the 
body; the relative weight is found by weighing it 
hydroſtatically in water, as follows: Inſtead of putting 
the body in the ſcale d, as before, let it be appended 
with the weight F at the hook c, by a horſe-hair as at 
R, luppoſing the veſſel of water O were taken away ; 
then the equilibrium being made, the index I. ſtanding 
between @ an x, at the 360th diviſion ſhews, the weight 
of the body 1095, 36 grains. | | 

As it thus hangs, let it be immerſed in the water of 
the vellel O, and it will become lighter by much; the 
ſcale e will deſcend till the beam of the balance reſts 
on the ſupporter z. Then ſuppoſe 100 grains, put 
to the ſcale d, reſtored the equilibrium preciſely, ſo 
that the index T again pointed to the 36th diviſion 
above a; it is plain the weight of an equal bulk of 
ara would, in this caſe, be exactly 100 grains. But 
3 5 5 in ſcale d, cauſe it to preponderate a little, 
a Fa y turning the ſcrew P, the balance may be 

aled, till the wire pn becoming heavier, reſtors the 
<qulibrium, Let now the index T eut the 6th diviſion 
5 a; then 36—6 = zo, which ſhews that the 
th 1 7 18 NOW FE; of a grain heavier than before: 
--Ictore the weight of the water is only 99, 7 grains : 
Whence its gravity to that of the body is 3 
1095, 36 as required. A eee eee 
L quired. After a like manner may this 


alance be applied to find the ſpecifick gravities of fluids, 


B 


which will not be difficult to thoſe who apprehend 


what has been already ſaid. _ LS 

Great precaution will be required when you come to 
practice, otherwiſe the refults of this balance will not 
be accurate; the wire p n ſhould be oiled, then wiped 
as clean as poſſible; for enough will full remain to 
prevent the water from adhering to it. The balance 
ſhould alſo be raiſed very gently, and when 1t comes 


to an equilibrium, it ſhould be tenderly agitated, to ſee 


if it will reſt-in equilibrio again, | 

BALANCE of trade, in commerce, the equality be- 
tween the value of the commodities bouglit of 
foreigners, and the value of the native productions 
tranſported into other nations | DO 

BALANCE of a clock, or watch. See the articles 
CLock and WarTcn. „„ 

BALANCE, Libra, in aſtronomy. See the article 
LIE... | | 
BALANCING, among ſeamen, is a ſingular me- 
thod of contracting or reducing a fail in a tempeſt, 
very different from reefing, which is common to all 
the ſails; whereas none are balanced but the mizzen 
and mainſails ſet on booms. It is performed by rol- 
ling up a ſmall ſpace of it at the peek or upper corner, 
and faſtening it to the yard. 

BALAUSTINE, large roſe-like flowers, of a deep 
red colour, ſet in long bell-ſthaped tough cups. They 
are the produce of the wild or double-flowered pome- 
granate tree, a low prickly tree or ſhrub, with long 
narrrow leaves, bearing a browniſh acerb fruit, about 
the ſize of an orange; a native of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe. | 


BALCONY, in architecture, a projecture in the 


front of a houſe, or other building, ſupported by pillars, 
or conſoles, and encompaſſed with a balluſtrade: or it 
is a kind of open gallery, for people to ſtand in, to be- 
hold any publick ſhow, or for taking the air in. 

BALDACHIN, or BALD AGUIN, in architecture, 
a building in form of a canopy, ſupported by pillars 
and frequently uſed as a covering to inſulated altars. 
Some alſo uſe the term baldachin for the ſhell over a 
door. 

BALE, in commerce, is ſaid of merchandizes, 
packed up in cloth, and corded round very tight, in 
order to keep them from breaking, or preſerve them 
from the weather. > 

BALK, among builders, is ſometimes uſed for the 
ſummer- beam of a houſe ; ſometimes for the poles and 
rafters, which ſupport the roofs of barns, &c. and 
ſometimes for the beams uſed in making ſea-holds. 

BALK, in agriculture, fignifies a ridge, or bank be- 
tween two furrows. + | 

BALL, in a general ſenſe, a ſpherical and round 
body, whether it be ſo naturally, or turned into that 
figure by the hand of an artiſt : thus we ſay, a tennis- 
ball, foot-ball, cotton-ball, &c. | 

BALL, in the military art, comprehends all forts of 
bullets for fire-arms, from the cannon to the piſtol. 

Cannon-balls are of iron; muſquet-balls, piſtol- 
balls, &c. are of lead. The experiment has been tried 
of iron balls for piſtols and fuſees, but they are juſtly 
rejected, not only on account of their lightneſs, which 
prevents them from flying ſtrait, but becauſe they are 
apt to furrow the barrel. 

BALL and ſocket is an inſtrument made of braſs, with 
a perpetual ſcrew, ſo as to move horizontally, verti- 
cally, and obliquely : and is generally uſed for the ma- 
naging of ſurveying, and aſtronomical inſtruments. 

BALL of a Pendulum, the weight at the bottom. In 
ſhorter pendulums, this is called the bob. See BoB. 

BALL, among printers, a kind of wooden tunnel 
ſtuffed with wool, contained in a leather cover, which 
is nailed to the wood, with which the ink is applied 
on the forms to be wrought off, an. 

Puff BAL. L, the Engliſſi name of the lycoperdon. 

BALLAD, or BALLET, a kind of ſong, adapted 
to the capacity of the lower claſs of people: who, being 
mightily taken with this ſpecies of poetry, are thereby 
not a little influenced in the conduct of their lives. 

BALLAST, a quantity of ſtones, gravel, or ſand, 


laid in a ſhip's hold, to make her fink to a certain depth 
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into the water, and fail upright. The ballaſt is ſome- 
times one quarter, one third, or one half, according 
to the difference of the bulk of the ſhip. 


BALLISTA, in antiquity, a military machine uſed 
by the ancients in beſieging cities, to throw large 


ſtones, javelins and darts. The word is Latin, figni- 
fying a croſs-bow ; and is derived from the Greek, 
Barnw, to ſhoot, or throw. | | 

From this engine, ſtones of a fize not leſs than mill- 
ſtones, were thrown with ſo great violence, as to daſh 
whole houſes in pieces at a blow. It is deſcribed thus: 
a round iron cylinder was faſtened between two planks, 
from which reached a hollow ſquare beam, placed 
croſs wiſe, and faſtened with cords, ſo which were ad- 
ded ſcrews; at one end of this ſtood the engineer, who 
put a wooden ſhaft with a big head into the cavity of 
the beam; this done, two men bent the engine by 
drawing ſome wheels: when the top of the head 
was drawn to the utmoſt end of the cords, the ſhaft 
was driven out of the Balliſta, &c. 

BALLISTES, in ichthyology, the balance fiſh, 
common in the Weſt-Indies. | : 

BALLOON, or Barron, denotes a large round 
ſhort-necked matraſs, or veſſel uſed in chymiſtry, to 
receive what is diſtilled or drawn off by means of fire. 

BALLOON is alfo uſed in architecture, for a round 
ball or globe placed on the top of a pillar, or the like, 
by way of acroter, or crowning. 

BALLOTADE, in the manege, the leap of a horfe 
between two pillars, or upon a ſtraight line, made with 
juſtneſs of time, with the aid of the hand, and the 
calves of the legs; and in ſuch a manner, that when his 
fore feet are in the air, he ſhews nothing but the ſhoes 
of his hinder feet, without yerking out. 

BALLS, or BALLETs, in heraldry, a frequent bear- 
ing in coats of arms, uſually denominated according to 
their colours, bezants, plates, hurts, &c. 

BALLUSTER, a ſmall kind of pillar uſed for bal- 
taltrades. - © - | | 

BALLUSTRADE, a ſeries or row of balluſters, 
joined by a rail; ſerving as well for a reſt to the el- 
bows, as for a fence or incloſure to balconies, altars, 
ſtair-caſes, fonts, &c. 

BALM, or BALSAM. See BALS AM. 

BAM, or Bavm, in botany. See BAUM. 

BALNE UM, a term much uſed by chymiſts, to ſig- 
nify a veſſel filled with ſome matter, as ſand, water, or 
the like, in which others are placed for performing va- 
rious operations that require leſs heat than a naked fire. 


BALN EU M Arenoſum, or Sicum, a ſand, or dry heat; 


a veſſel filled with ſand, aſhes, or filings of ſteel. 
BALNE UM Marie, or Maris, a water bath, or a 

veſſel filled with water, which is made to boil, and in 
which the veſſels containing the ingredients are placed. 

BALNEUM Vaporis, a vapour bath, or when the 
veſſel containing the ingredients, on Which the proceſs 
is to be performed, is heated by the vapour arifing from 
boiling water. | 

BALSAM, or Native BarsAm, an oily, refi- 
nous, liquid ſubſtance, flowing either ſpontaneouſly, 
or by means of inciſion, from certain plants of ſove- 
reign virtue in the cure of ſeveral diforders. There 
are many kinds of balſams, but the moſt remarkable 
are theſe. x | 

1. Balſam or balm of Gilead, called alfo balſamum 
Judaicum, Syaricum, e Meccha, and opobalſamum; 
being an exſudation from the true balſamum Syriacum 
rutæ folio, ſo much eſteemed in the country where it is 


produced, that it is accounted a rich preſent from the 


chief prince of Arabia Felix to the Grand Signior. 


In order to have it genuine, it ſhould be choſen fluid 
as oil, of a very pale yellow colour, perfectly tranſpa- 
rent, and of a fragrant ſmell, with ſomething of the 
In 
medicine, it opens obſtructions of the lungs, and heals 
eroſions from acrimony and the worſt kind of ulcera- 
tions. It is preſcribed in aſthmas, pleuriſies, and 
whatſoever requires expectoration; in inward bruiſes 
and ſores, particularly thoſe of the reins and urinary 
paſſages; and externally it is uſed to diſcharge and in- 


| 


lemon or citron flavour, but not too much of it. 


I 


carnate. For internal uſe, it may either be given itt 
boluſſes, or dropped on ſugar, or finally diſſolved into 
an emulſion by means of the yolk of an egg. The 
Tarkiſh women uſe it as a coſmetick. _ 

2. Balſam of Peru, which is diſtinguſhed into two 
forts, the white and black. The former, by way of 
eminence called the balſam of inciſion, is a liquid of a 
white colour, reſembling 1n external appearance the 
balm of Gilead, but eaſily diſtinguiſhed from it by its 
ſmell. It is excellent for green wounds. The black 
balſam is obtained by boiling the wood of the tree 
which produces it. The belt is of a darkiſn red colour, 
and of an admirable fragrancy. It heals, dries, and 
diſcharges, and is much uſed externally, not only in 
wounds, but in palſies, iſchiadick and rheumatick 
pains, and likewiſe by perfumers, on account of its 
excellent ſmell. | 

3. Balſam of Tolu, is produced from a tree, a ſpe- 
cies of the pine, which grows in New Spain. It is of 
a deep yellowiſh colour, approaching near to red, and 
of a moſt delicate ſcent, much beyond any other bal- 
ſam. It firſt flows from the tree of the conſiſtence of 
ordinary turpentine ; but by keeping, we meet with it 
frequently ſo hard as to be brittle. Its virtues are the 
fame in general with thoſe of the Peruvian and Gilead 
kinds. It is given in conſumptions and other diſorders 
of the breaſt, ſometimes in form of pills, ſometimes of 
electuary; but as it has not the pungency of the other 
kinds, the beſt form of giving it is in emulſion diſſolved 
in the yolk of an egg, and ſo mixed with water. 
4. Balſam of Capivi, or of Copaiba, is the produce 
of one of the arbores filiguoſæ flore uniformi of Mr. Ray. 
It is of a thinner conſiſtence than the common turpen- 
tine, but much more fragrant and deterſive. It paſſes 
away quickly by urine, and mightily cleanſes thoſe 
paſſages; for which reaſon it hath obtained very much 
in gonorrhœas, and all obſtructions and ulcerations of 
thoſe parts. The molt agreeable way of taking it, is 
either in powdered ſugar, or dropped into water. 

5. Balſam of liquid amber may be juſtly reckoned 
among the ſimples of the balſamick kind. It drops from 
a tree of Mexico, called arbor ſtyracifera, upon an in- 
ciſion being made into its bark. It is a reſinous and 
pingous liquor, of a reddiſh yellow colour, of an acrid 
aromatick taſte, and of the conſiſtence of Venice tur- 
pentine. Its eſſence ſtrengthens the head and nervous 
ſyſtem, and its oil is of ſingular efficacy, both for ex- 
ternal and internal uſes. 
Factitious or artificial balſams, are certain compo- 
fitions chiefly of balſamick and healing ingredients, 
made by apothecaries in imitation of the native bal- 
ſams. It would be almoſt endleſs to ſpecify all the 
artificial balſams which have been contrived by diſpen- 
ſatory writers. Lemery, in his Pharmacopee Uni verſelle, 
has ſeventy-three different ſorts, beſides many others 
in foreign diſpenſatories. The moſt remarkable of the 
London and Edinburgh diſpenſatories, are balſam of 
amber, of guaiacum, of lucatellus, of ſulphur ſimple, 
or with Barbadoes tar, of turpentine, vulnerary, of 
many virtues, anodyne of Bates and Guido, apoplec- 
tick, magiſterial, martiale and paralyticum. | 

BALSAM, with chymiſts, is a name given to the 
ſolutions and preparations of ſome falts, as balſam ot 
ſaturn, tartar, ſalgem, &c. 

Balſam of ſaturn is a ſolution of ſaccharum faturn!, 
or ſugar of lead, made with ſpirit of oil of turpentinc, 
and digeſted till the matter hath gained a red tincture. . 

BALSAM, among alchymiſts, ſometrmes-denotzs 
the ſpirit of common ſalt, extracted by diſtillation, after 
placing a ſolution of the ſalt for a conſiderable time 10 
horſe-dung, in order to putrefy. This is ſaid to pre- 
ſerve bodies the moſt liable to corruption. 

BAL SAMICKS, in pharmacy, ſoftening, reſto- 
ring, healing and cleanſing medicines, of gentle att” 
nuating principles. ; 

Thele medicines, on account of their fine, ſubtile, 
and volatile oil, are not only grateful and agreeable. te 
the conſtitution, but act upon the fluids, as well # 
the ſolids, of human bodies; diffuſing their virtue“ 


through every fart, and ſupplying the blood and 5 
" ; me 


| 


BAN 


mours with a ſeaſonable reinforcement of ſulphurous, 
warm and actherial parts, increaſing their inteſtine 
motions, and Conveying a genial vigour to the vital 
Ju heſe medicines may be uſed with good ſuceeſs, 
both internally and externally, in all diſeaſes of the 
head, nerves, ſpinal marrow, ſtomach and heart; ſuch 
as palſies, apoplexies, numbneſs and torpor of the 
ſenſes, weakneſs of the memory, difficulty of hearing, 
exceſſive weakneſs and faintings; they are alſo of ſin- 
gular ſervice 1 moſt diſorders of the ſtomach, and in- 
teſtines, and are exquiſitely adapted to the old and in- 
firm. Sce BALSAM. | 

BALSAMINA, in botany, a genus of the ſynge- 
neſia polygamia claſs of plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of four, five, or fix petals, and its fruit is an 
unilocular capſule, conſiſting of five valves, and con- 
taining a number of roundiſh ſeeds affixed to a placen- 
ta. The moſt beautiful and valuable kind are thoſe 
which produce flowers, of which there are three ſorts, 
finely ſtriped with pink, ſcarlet, or purple, ſo as to ap- 
pear almoſt as beautiful as a carnation, and are much 
noticed by the curious. „ 

BALSAMITIA, the name by which coſtmary, a 
ſpecies of tanſy, is ſometimes called; it is a corymbi- 
fcrous plant, the roots of which are hard, fleſhy, and 
creeping in the ground. In medicine, the leaves are 
chiefly ufed as a ſtomachick, cephalick, carminative, 
and deobſtruent; they are alſo externally applied by 
way of fermentation, or bathing, in order to ſtrengthen 
the joints, &c. | 
AMB OE, or Bampov, a plant in the Indies, 
which multiplies very much by its root, from which 
ſprings a branchy tuft, after the manner of the Eu- 
ropean recds. It is of the largeſt kind of cane, and 
decreaſes gradually to the top, where it bears a bloſſom, 
like our reeds. It grows 1n all the maritime countries 
of the Eaſt-Indies. Its leaves are like thoſe of the 
other canes or reeds, but neither fo long nor ſo broad 
at their baſe. With theſe bamboes the Indians build 
their houſes, and make all forts of furniture, 1n a very 
ingenious manner. The wood is ſo hard and ſtrong, 
that they ſerve very well to make piles for ſupporting 
their little houſes, built over riveis, or in plains over- 
flowed at ſome ſeaſons of the year with water. They 
alſo make with this wood all forts of utenſils for their 
kitchens and tables. | 

BAN, or BANN. See the article BAawn. 

BAN, in commerce, a ſort of fmooth, fine muſlin, 
which the Engliſh import from the Eaſt-Indies. The 
piece 18 almoſt a yard broad, and runs about twenty 
yards and a half. 13 
BANANA-TREE, in botany, a ſpecies of the mu- 
ſa, or plantain, growing plentifully in the Weſt and 
Eaſt-Indies. This plant riſes with a ſoft herbaceous 
ſtalk, marked with dark purple ſtripes and ſpots, and 
grows fifteen feet high and upwards: the lower part of 
the italk is often as large as a man's thigh, diminiſhing 
gradually to the top, where the leaves come out on 


_ 


every fide : theſe are often ſix feet long, and above a 


foot wide. The fruit is fix or ſeven inches long, and 
covered, when ripe, with a yellow and tender ſkin. It 
$10\vS ON a ſtalk which bears a bunch or cluſter of 
Tanga ; when the bunch is gathered, they cut off the 
alk, otherwite it would bear no more fruit. The 
pulp of the fruit is very ſoft, and of a pleaſant taſte, 
and is generally eaten in the hot countries by way of 
deſert. It is faid to be very nouriſhing, to provoke to 
\CNCLy,and-excite Urine; 

AN, in a general ſenſe, ſome ſmall, narrow liga- 
ment, wherewith any thing is bound, tied, or faſtened ; 
% 4 liay-band, a brow-band, a hat-band, &c. 

BAND, in architecture, a general name for any 
flat, low member, or moulding, that is broad, but not 
very deep. 

BAND of Soldiers, in military affairs, thoſe who 
git under the fame flag or enſign, 

AND of Pen ſioners, are a company of one hundred 
and twenty gentlemen, who receive a yearly allowance 


of one hundred ounds for 
ds for attending his majeſty on 
olemn econ. 74. , . 


Ver! 


ditors. 


B AN 


BAND, is alſo the denomination of a military order 


in Spain, inſtituted by Alphonſus XI. king of Caſtile, 
for the younger ſons of the nobility, who, before their 
admiſſion, muſt ſerve ten years, at leaſt, either in the 
army or at war; and are bound to take up arms 1n 
defence of the catholick faith againſt the infidels. 'I he 
king himſelf is grand maſter of the order. 
BANDAGE, in ſurgery, a fillet, roller, or ſwathe, 
uſed in dreſſing and binding up wounds, reſtraining 
dangerous hæmorrhages, and in joining fractured or 


diſlocated bones. 


Bandages ſhould be made of ſtrong linen cloth, 
that has been ſoftened by wearing. ' hey are of dif- 
ferent forms, according to the uſes they are deſigned 
for. Some are common, or applicable to any part ; 
others are proper, or applicable only to particular parts. 
Some again are ſimple, or made up of one entire part; 
others compound, or compoſed of ſeveral pieces ſewed 
together in different manners. | 

BANDALEER, or BANDELEER, in military af- 
fairs, a large leathern belt, thrown over the right 
ſhoulder, and hanging under the left arm; worn by 
the ancient muſketeers, both for the ſuſtaining of their 
fire-arms, and for the carriage of their muſket charges, 
which being put up in little wooden caſes, coated with 
leather, were hung, to the number of twelve, to each 
bandaleer. | 1 

BANDALE T, or BAN DLE, in architecture, any 
{mall band or flat moulding, as that which crowns the 


Dorick architrave. 


BANDIT TI, a term peculiarly denoting companies 
of highwaymen, common in Italy and France; but 
ſometimes alſo uſed in a more general ſenſe, for rob- 
bers, pirates, out-lawed perſons, ruffians, &c. 

 BANDORA, the name of an ancient muſical in- 
{trument, whoſe ſtrings reſemble thoſe of the lute. 

BANIANS, a religious ſe& in the empire of the 
Mogul, who believe a metempſychoſis, and will there- 
fore eat no living creature, nor even kill noxious ani- 
mals; but endeavour to releaſe them when in the 
hands of others. 

BANISHMENT, a ſpecies of puniſhment, which 
obliges the guilty perſon to leave the realm. : 

BANK, in commerce, a common repoſitory, where 
many perſons agree to keep their money, to be always 
ready at their call or direction: or certain ſocieties or 
communities, who take the charge of other people's 
money, either to improve it, or to keep it ſecure. 

BANK, in natural hiſtory, denotes an clevation of 
the ground, or bottom of the ſea, fo as ſometimes to 
ſurmount the furface of the water, or at leaſt to leave 
the water io ſhallow, as uſually not to allow a veſſel to 
remain a-float over it. | 


BANKER, a perſon who banks, that is, trafficks 


and negotiates in money; who receives and remits 


money from place to place, by commiſſion from correſ- 
pondents, or by means of bills or letters of exchange. 


BANKER, among bricklayers, implies a piece of 
timber, whereon they cut bricks. 

BANKING, the making of banks to oppoſe the 
force of the ſea, rivers or the like, and ſecure the land 


from being overflowed thereby. 

BANKRUPT, any perſon, either man or woman, 
that by trading hath gotton other perſons goods into 
his or her hands, and concealeth himſelf from his cre- 
It is not buying or ſelling of lands, but of 
perſonal things, that will make a perſon liable to be a 
bankrupt : nor is it buying only, nor ſelling only, 
but both. 

BANN, or BAN, bannum, of bannus, in the feudal 
law, a ſolemn proclamation or publication of any thing. 
Hence the cuſtom of aſking, or bans, before marriage; 
See the article MARRIAGE. | 

Banx, in military affairs, a proclamation made 
in the army by beat of drum, ſound of trumpet, 
&c. requiring the ſtrict obſervance of diſcipline, 
cither for the declaring a new officer, or puniſhing 
an offender. _ | * 

BANN of the empire, an imperial proſcription, being 
a judicial puniſhment, wherewith ſuch as are acceſſary 


to diſturbing the publick peace, are judged unworthy 
| of 
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. triple or common. The principal uſe of bars is to re- 


wives and children, were in common. They were 


BAR 


BAR 


of the immunities and protection of the empire, and|of our American dominions, eſpecially in that ifland 


are out-lawed, or baniſhed, &c. + | 


BANNER, either a ſquare flag, or the principal 


ſtandard belonging to a prince. | 

BANNERET, an ancient order of knights, or 
feudal lords, who poſſeſſing ſeveral large fees, led their 
vaſſals to battle under their own flag, when ſummoned 
thereto by the king. 

BANNIMUS, the form of expulſion of any mem- 
ber from the univerſity of Oxford, by affixing the ſen- 
tence up in ſome publick place, as a denunciation of it. 

BANQUET, a feaſt or entertainment, where peo- 
ple regale themſelves with pleaſant foods, or fruits. It 
ſignifies alſo a bank, or raiſed way. 

BANTAM-WORK, a kind of painted or carved 
work, reſembling that of Japan, only more gaudy. 

BAPTISM, in matters of religion, a ſacrament, by 
which a perſon 1s initiated into the Chriſtian church, 

BAPTISMAL, ſomething belonging to baptiſin; 
thus we ſay, baptiſmal vow, fonts, preſents, &c, 

BAPTISTS, in church-hiſtory, the name by which 
the Anabaptiſts uſually diſtinguiſh themſelves. See 
the article ANABAPTISTS. | 

BAPTISTERY, in eccleſiaſtical writers, the place 
where the ceremony of the baptiſm is performed. 

BAR, in a general ſenſe, implies a ſlender piece of 
wood or 1ron for keeping things cloſe together. 

BAR, in the courts of juſtice, ſignifies an incloſure 
made with ſtrong pieces of timber, where the counſel- 
lors are placed to plead cauſes. | 

BAR, in law, denotes a plea of a defendant, which 
is ſometimes ſufficient to deſtroy the plaintiff's action. 

BAR, in heraldry, is an ordinary reſembling the leſs, 
but much ſmaller. | 

Bar, in menage, implies the higheſt part of a 
horſe's mouth, between the grinders and tuſhes, that 
part only which les under, and at the ſide of the bars, 
retaining*the name of gum. 

BAR, in muſick, is a perpendicular ſtroke drawn 
acroſs the lines of a piece of muſick, including between 
every two bars, a certain quantity, or meaſure of time, 
which 1s difterent, 'according as the meaſure 1s either 


gulate the beating of time, in a concert. | 
BAR, in hydrography, denotes a bank of ſand, or 
other matter, whereby the mouth of a river is in a 
manner choaked up. | 
BAR-MASTER, among miners, the perſon who is 
entruſted with the diſh or gage, for meaſuring the ores. 
BARALIPTON, among logicians, the firſt indi- 
rect mode of the firſt figure of a ſyllogiſm. When the 
two hrtt propoſitions are general, and the third parti- 
cular, the middle term being the ſubject in the firſt 
propoſition, and the predicate in the ſecond, the ſyllo- 
giſin is ſaid to be in baralipton. 9 
BARALOTTS, Baralotti, a ſect of hereticks at 


Bologna in Italy, among whom all things, even their 


alto called obedrentes, or compliers, becauſe they readily 
complied with every thing that tended to promote de- 
bavchery. 

BARANGT1I, officers among the Greeks of the lower 
empire, who were intruſted with the keys of the city 
gates, where the emperor reſided. Codinus ſays, they 
were officers who kept guard at the door of the em- 
peror's bed-chamber, or dining-room. | 

BARBACAN, or BARBIOAN, properly ſignifies 
the outer wall, or exterior defence of a city or fortreſs. 

BARBACAN allo implies a fort at the entrance of a 
bridge, or in the out-let of a city, having a double wall 
with towers. 

It likewiſe denotes an aperture made in the walls of a 
fortreſs to fire through upon the enemy. 

BARBACAN, in architecture, is a canal or opening 
left in the wall, 1n order to give room for the water to 
run in and out, when buildings are erected in places 
liable to be overflowed, &c. 4; 

BARBADOES-TAR, Petroleum Barbadenſe, in the 
matY a medica, a fluid bitumen, or mineral oil, of a 
redith colour, and thick confiltence, approaching to 
that of treacle, or common tar. :t is found in ſeveral 


from which it receives its name. | 

BARBARA, in logick, the firſt mode of the firft 
hgure of ſyllogiſms.  _ 

A fyllogiſm in barbara, is one whereof all the pro- 
poſitions are univerſal, and affirmative ; the middle 
term being the ſubject of the firſt propoſition, and at- 
tribute in the fecond ; as, | 

BAR. Whoever ſuffers a man to ſtarve, whom he 
ought to ſuſtain, is a murderer : _ 

Ba. Whoever is rich, and refuſes to give alms, ſuf- 
fers thoſe to ſtarve, whom he ought to ſuſtain : 

RA. Therefore whoever is rich, and refules to give 
alms, is a murderer: | 

BARBARIAN, a name given by the ancient Greeks, 
to all thoſe who were not of their own country, or did 
not ſpeak the Greek language. In which ſenſe the 
word ſignified with them, no more than foreigner, 
and did not carry that odium with it, as it does now. 

BARBARISM, in grammar, an offence againſt the 
purity of ſtyle or language ; or a hard and coarſe ex- 
preſſion, never uſed by polite authors. 

BARBE, a name uſually given to a Barbary horſe, 
greatly eſteemed for its beauty and ſwiftneſs. 

BaRrBE, in the military art, is a term applied to the 
firing of cannon. Thus, to fire in barbe, is to fire 
the cannon over the parapet, inſtead of firing through 
the embraſures. The parapet muſt not be above three 
feet and a half high, otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to 
fire in this manner. | | 

BARBE, among our anceſtors, ſignified the armour 
of a knight's horſe. _ | 

BARBELL, barbus, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of cy- 
prinus, with the upper jaw longeſt, four cirri or 
beards, and ſeven bones in the pinna ani. 

 BARBERY, in botany. See BERBER Is. 

BARBLES, or BARBS, in farriery, are ſmall ex- 
creſcences under the tongue, and which may be diſco- 
vered by drawing it aſide, and cured by cutting them 
cloſe off, and waſhing the part with brandy, or falt 
and water. 

BARCALAO, a ſpecies of cod reſembling that of 
Newfoundland, caught in ſeveral parts of the South-ſea, 
on the coait of the iſland of juan-Fernandes in par- 
ticular. | 

BARD, a poet among the ancient Gauls and Bri- 
tons, who ſung the praiſes of heroes, in order to re- 
commend virtue, and ſometimes to terminate a differ- 
ence between two armies at the point of engagement. 

BARDESANISTS, in church-hiſtory, Chriſtian 
hereticks of the ſecond century, who maintained that 
the devil was a ſelf-exiſtent independent being; that 
Jeſus Chriſt was not born of a woman, but brought 
his body with him from heaven; and denied the re- 
ſurrection of the body. a 

BARGE, in naval affairs, a boat of ſtate and plea- 
ſure, adorned with various ornaments, having bales 
and tilts, and ſeats covered with cuſhions and carpets, 
and benches for many oars; as the lord-mayor's barge, 
a company's barge, an admiral's barge, &c. It is allo 
the name of a flat-bottomed veflel employed for carry- 
ing goods in a navigable river ; as thoſe upon the river 
Thames, called we/t-country barges. 

BAROE-couples, in architecture, a beam mortiſcd 
into another, to ſtrengthen the building. 

BAROGE-cuνiι , with bricklayers, a term uſed for 
that part of tlie tiling which projects over without the 
principal rafters, in all ſorts of buildings, where there 
is either a gable or a kirkin-head. | 

BARILLIA, a kind of Spaniſh pot-aſh, uſed in 
the glaſs trade. | 

BARING #f trees, in agriculture, the taking awaj 
{ome of the earth about the roots, that the, winter-rai!! 
and ſnow-water may penetrate further into the roots. 
This is frequently practiſed in the autumn. 

BARK, cortex, in the anatomy of plants, the ex- 
terior part of trees, correſponding to the ſkin of an 
animal. | | 

The ancients wrote their books on bark, eſpecially 
of the aſh and lime-tree, not on the exterior, but on 


the inner and tiner bark, called philyra. The bark 2 
| | the 


the oak has been long Uſed in tanning leather, and even cury, ſo as to exclude every particle of air, the tube 1s 
thought eſſential to that operation; but a different ſub- inverted and carefully immerſed, with the finger on the 
7 ſtance has been lately diſcovered, which anſwers the] open end, into CD a bafon of the fame prepared mer- 
| purpoſe full as well, and may be procured at a much cury; then upon removing the finger, the mercury in 
1 cheaper rate; we mean oak ſaw-duſt, or the chips of] the baſon will join that in the tube. and the taid co- 
oak reduced to powder. This valuable fecret was lately | lumn of mercury in the tube will be ſeen immediately 
purchaſed by the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, | to ſubſide, as in the figure; GH reprelents the ſurface 
&c. See the article TANNING. | of the mercury in the tube, and EF that of the mer- 
Jieſuit's BARK. See the article QuIN GINA. cury in the baſon. 55 
BARK, in naval affairs, a general name given to] This anſtrument is, perhaps, the beſt hitherto con- 
ſmall ſhips : alſo a ſhip of three maſts, without any] trived for meaſuring the air's gravity, which. that it 
mizen-top maſt : likewiſe a name to diſtinguiſh a veſſel] may do to the greateſt perfection, it is neceſſary that 
with a broad ſtern, without any figure on the prow or] there be a nonius applied to the index of a graduated 


ſtem. See STERN: plate, to meaſure more accurately the riſe and fall of 
BARKING of trees, the peeling off the rind or|the mercury. A nonius, fo called from the name of 
bark. its inventor, is a ſmall plate ſo contrived as to ſlide by 


It is neceſſary, in our climate, to perform this opera- a graduated plate in ſuch a manner, that its index may 
tion in the month of May; becauſe, at that ſeaſon only, | be always ſet on one part to the {ſurface of the mercury, 
the bark is, by the great quantity of ſap, ſeparated from | and on the other end pointing to the diviſion in the 
the wood. 5 ſcale of inches correſponding thereto. It is divided 

BARLEY, HoRDEUM, in botany. |  Pnto ten equal parts, which together are equal to 

The ſeaſon for ſowing barley differs according to|eleven of the diviſions of the ſcale, that is eleven a 
the nature of the ſoil and ſituation of the place; ſome] tenths of an inch; and conſequently each ſmall divi- 
ſowing in March, others in April, and ſome in May, ſion of the nonius is equal to 1.1, two of them to 2.2, 
yet with good ſuccels. three of them to 3.3 of an inch, and ſo on. Whence 

The principal uſe of barley is for making beer: but be- | it is eaſy to obſerve, that if the index points between 

des this, it is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, on ac- | any two diviſions of the ſcale, we need only look back 
count of its cooling and abſterſive qualities. Hence, | to fee what diviſion of the nonius coincides with a di- 
a decoction of barley, eſpecially if a little nitre be diſ- | viſion of the ſcale, and that will ſhew the number of 
ſolved in it, is greatly recommended in flow fevers. tenths of a tenth ; which is a great degree of exactneſs. 
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See the article Ho RDEOLU M. | The mercury ſtanding at a leſs height, the nearer it bY: 
BARLEY-CORN, the leaſt of our long meaſures, is carried to the top of the atmoſphere, renders the ba- 1 
being the third of an inch. rometer uſeful in determining the height of mountains, "1h 


BARNABITES, in ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, a religi- and finding out the different elevation of one place 
ous: order, founded in the fixteenth century, by three] above another. Accordingly Dr. Halley, in the phi- 
Italian gentlemen, who had been adviſed by a famous | loſophical tranſactions, ſhews how many feet each inch 
preacher of thoſe days to read carefully the epiſtles of in the deſcent of the mercury anſwers to, as it is con- 
St. Paul. Hence they were called clerks of St. Paul, | veyed to any elevated place. See ATMOSPHERE. 
and Barnabites, becauſe they performed their firſt ex- But the principal uſe of it 1s to eſtimate the gravity Ll 
erciſe in a church of St. Barnabas at Milan. Their] of the air at different times, in order to foreſee the al- 1 
habit is black, and their office is to inſtruct, catechiſe, terations of the weather; for which purpoſe the fol- 4h 
and ſerve in miſhon. | lowing molt remarkable phenomena, relating to the | 1 

BARNICLE, or ſoland gooſe, in natural hiſtory, a rifing and falling of the mercury, are ſaid to be care- | 
ſpecies of gooſe with a black beak, which is much fully obſerved. 1. The riſing of mercury preſages in 19 
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ſhorter than that of the common gooſe. It is common | general fair weather, and its falling foul weather, i 
in the north of Scotland. _ 2. In very hot weather, the falling of mercury 1 

BARN ILE alſo fignifies a ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, often | fore-ſhews thunder. 3. In winter, the riſing pre- | 1 
found ſticking to the bottoms of ſhips, rocks, &c. ſages froſt, but in a continued froſt, it preſages | 1 


BARNICLES, among farriers, an inſtrument com-] ſnow. 4 When tou] weather happens ſoon after the 4 
poſed of two branches, joined at one of the extremities | falling of the mercury, expect but little of it, and fo | 
with a hinge. It is put upon the noſe of a horſe, | on the contrary of fair weather. 5. But when the mer- 


—— 


when he will not otherwiſe ſtand quiet to be ſhod, |cury continues to riſe for ſome time before the foul 1 
blooded, &c. weather is over, expect a continuance of fair weather 1 
BAR OCO, in logick, a term given to the fourth to follow. 6. In fair weather, when the mercury con- | 
mode of the ſecond figure of ſyllogiſms. A ſyllogiſm | tinues to fall before rain comes, then expect a great 44 
in baroco has the firſt propoſition univerſal and affir-I deal of wet, and probably high winds. 7. The un- 7 
mative, but the ſecond and third particular and nega- | ſettled motion of the mercury denotes uncertain and Wh 
tive, and the middle term is the predicate in the two | changeable weather. 3 bi ; 
firſt propoſitions. For example, From theſe obſervations it appears, that it 18 not 19 
HET ſo much the height of the mercury in the tube that 53 
e 2 7 $5 ne indicates the weather, as the 3 of it up and Vs 
Nox omnt animal off 2 : down, wherefore, in order to know whether the mer- 14 
g cury is riſing or falling, the following rules are of uſe. 77 


BAROMETER, a machine for meaſuring the] 1. If the ſurface of the mercury is convex, it is a ſign 
Weight of the atmoſphere, and the variations therein, | that the mercury is then riſing. 2. If the ſurface is 
in order to determine the changes of the weather. The | concave it is ſinking. 3. It the furface is plain, 
barometer is founded on an experiment of Torricelli, | or: rather a little convex, the mercury is ftatronary. 
who conſidering that a column of water of about thirty- 4. If the glaſs is ſmall ſhake the tube, and if the air 
three feet was equal in weight to a column of air of the] is grown heavier, the mercury will riſe about half 
lame baſe, concluded that a column of mercury, no] the tenth of an inch; if it is growing lighter, it will 
longer than about twenty-nine inches and a half would |fink as much. 
be lo too, ſuch a column of mercury being as heavy] The uſefulneſs of barometers, and the advantage 
45 thirty-three feet of water. Accordingly he tried the] that would ariſe from perceiving the moſt minute vari- 
<Xper1ment, and the apparatus he made uſe of is now] ations in eſtimating the height of places, have given 
the common barometer, or weather-glaſs. It is con- | occafion to the invention of feveral kinds of barome- "Ml 

ructed in the following manner: AB (plate VIII.] ters, different from the torricellian or common one, | 7 
fg. 10.) a glaſs tube of thirty-four inches in length, and | though founded on the fame principle. In all theſe, bs. 
Ir an inch in diameter, hermetically ſealed at A, and | the artiſt's principal view has been to enlarge the ſcale 
2 at B, is to be filled with quick: ſilver well defeca- [of variation, which in the common one, is not above 

ed and purged of its air. The finger then being placed | three inches. | 


on the open end in immediate contact with the mer- The horizontal or rectangular barometer (fig. 8.) is 


L hermetically 
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hermetically ſealed with mercury from D to E; then 
as the upper ſurface of it riſes in the tube, ſuppoſe from 
E to F, the lower will be driven from D.to G, as 


many times further as this part of the tube is leſs than 


at E. But it often happens, that ſome parts of the 
mercury break off from the reſt in the leg BC, and are 


left behind. | 
The diagonal barometer is repreſented by ABC, 


(Jg. 5.) wherein the mercury, inſtead of rifing from 


to D (ſuppoſe that ſpace to correſpond to the ſcale 


of variation in a ſtrait tabe) will riſe from B to A, for 


it will always ſtand at the ſame perpendicular height, 


whatever be the inclination of the tube, becauſe fluids 


preſs only according to their perpendicular altitude. 
But the tube AB muſt not be too much inclined, leſt 
the mercury break in it, as in the former. 


The wheel-barometer will be underſtood from 


(Z. J.) where ABD is a tube filled with mercury from 
a to E, à being an iron ball ſwimming on the ſurface 
of the mercury; this, as it ſubſides on the ſurface of 
the mercury, draws round the little wheel mmm, to the 
circumference of which it is fixed by means of the 
ſtring ac. This wheel carries the index PQ, which 
points to the graduated edge of the circle KL, and by 
its motion, ſhews the moſt minute variations of the 
mercury. When the ball à is raiſed by the mercury 


on which it ſwims, the index is drawn on the contrary 


way by a leſſer ball 4, which hangs on the other fide 


of the wheel. The friction in this machine, unleſs it 


be made with great accuracy indeed, renders it uſeleſs. 
The pendent barometer conſiſts of a ſmall conical 
tube ( fig. 6.) hermetically ſealed at A, and filled with 
mercury from C to D, and empty from thence to A. 
Now ſuppoſing the gravity of the air increaſed, it will 
raiſe the mercury higher in the tube, and fo force it 


into a narrower part ; by which means the column be- | 


coming longer, its perpendicular preſſure upon the air 
below will be proportionably increaſed. On the con- 
trary, when the air becomes lighter, the mercury de- 
ſcends into a larger part of the tube, and by that means 
has the length of its column proportionably contracted. 
But in this barometer either the tube muſt be very 
ſmall, in which caſe the friction of the mercury againſt 
the ſides will hinder it from riſing and falling freely; or 
when the tube is large, the air will get in, and be apt 
to divide the column in ſeveral places. 

Theſe are the principal contrivances hitherto in— 
vented for inlarging the ſcale of variation in ſimple 
mercurial barometers. There are other inventions of 
compound barometers, viz. ſuch as are made of mer- 
cury and water, or other hquors, as the marine baro- 
meter and ſtatical barometer ; but they are ſo difficult to 
make, ſo faulty when made, and fo troubleſome to uſe, 
that we ſhall not defcribe them. However, that the 
reader may have an idea of two of the beſt fort, we ſhall 
preſent him with a deſcription of that of Des Cartes, 
and of that which owes its invention to Mr. Rowning. 

That of Des Cartes is a bent tube ABC, (Ig. 9.) 
hermetically ſealed at A, filled with water from F to 55 
from D to E with mercury, and empty from thence 
to the top. Then, upon the mercury's riſing, ſuppoſe 
from E to M, and falling as much at D, the ſurface of 


the water at F would fink ſo many times further than the 


ſurface of the mercury at D as the tube CG was ſmaller 
than GH. But the water here is liable to evaporate. 
ABC (fig. 11.) repreſents Mr. Rowning's, and is 
a compound tube ſealed at A, and open at C, empty 
from A to D, filled with mercury, from thence to B, 


and from thence to E with water. Let GBH be an 
horizontal line, then it is plain, from the nature of 


the ſyphon, that all the compound fluid contained in 
the part from H to G, mult ever be in æquilibrio with 
itſelf, be the weight of the air what it will, becauſe 
the preſſure at H and G muſt be equal. Whence it is 
evident, that the column of mercury DH is in æquili— 


brio with the column of water GE, and a column of 
air of the ſame baſe conjointly, and will therefore vary 


with the ſum of the variations of each of theſe. The 


great property of this barometer is, that the ſcale of 


yarlation may be increaſed ad infinitum, 


BAR 


BARON, a degree of nobility, between a viſcount 
and a baron. | 

It is probable that formerly all thoſe were barons, 
who had lordſhips with courts-baron, and ſoon after 
the conqueſt all ſuch fat in the houſe of peers; but they 
being very numerous, it grew. an order and cuſtom, 
that none ſhould fit but ſuch as the king thought fit ts 
call up by writ, which ran pro hac vice tantum. This 
ſtate of nobility being very precarious, they at length 
obtained of the king letters patent, and theſe were 
called barons by patent, or creation, the only way now 
in uſe of making barons, unleſs when the fon of a lord, 
in his anceſtor's life-time is ſummoned by writ. 

On ſolemn occaſions, barons wear a coronet. 

BARON by tenure, one who held certain territories 
of the king, who {till retained the tenure in chief to 
himſelf, 

Barons of the Exchequer, the four judges to whom 
the adminiſtration of juſtice is committed, in cauſes 
between the king and his ſubjects, relating to matters 
concerning the revenue. They were formerly barons 
of the realm, but of late are generally perſons learned 
in the laws. Their office is alſo to look into the ac- 
counts of the king, for which reaſon they have auditors 


under them. | 

Barons of the Cinque-ports, are members of the 
houſe of commons, elected by the five ports, two for 
each port. | | - 

BARON AN D FERNE, in our law, a term uſed for 
the huſband in relation to his wite, who 1s called 
feme ; and they are deemed but one perſon, ſo that a 
wife cannot be witneſs for or againſt her huſband, 
nor he for or againſt his wife, except in caſes of high- 
treaſon, 

BARON AND FEME, in heraldry, is when the coats 
of arms of a man and his wife are borne per pale in 
the fame eſcutcheon, the man's being always on the 
dexter fide, and the woman's on the ſiniſter; but here 
the woman is ſuppoſed not an heireſs, for then her 
coat muſt be borne by the huſband on an eſcutcheon 
of pretence. e | 

BARONET, a modern degree of honour, next to 
a baron, created by king James I. in order to propa- 
cate a plantation in Uliter, in Ireland, for which pur- 
poſe cach of them was to maintain thirty ſoldiers in 
Ireland, for three years, after the rate of eight-pence 
ſterling per day to each ſoldier. The honour is heredi- 
tary, and they have the precedence of all knights, ex- 
cept thoſe of the garter, bannerets, and privy-coun- 
ſellors. They are {tiled baronets in all writs, and the 
addition of Sir is attributed to them, as the title of 
Lady is to their wives. No honour is to be created 
between barons and baronets. 

BARONY, the honour and territory which gives 
title to a baron, whether he be a layman or a biſhop. 

BAROSCOPE, the ſame with barometer. See the 
article BAROMETER. 5 

BARRA, in commerce, a long meaſure uſed in 
Spain and Portugal, to meaſure woollen and linen 
cloths. This meaſure is of three ſorts, the barra of 
Valencia, 13 of which make 1257 yards Engliſh: the 
barra of Caſtile, 7 of which make 63 yards; and the 
barra of Arragon, three of which make 24 yards En- 
gliſh. 

BARRACAN, in commerce, a ſort of ſtuff, not 
diapered, ſomething like camblet, but of a coarſer grain. 
It is uſed to make cloaks, ſurtouts, and ſuch other gar- 
ments, to keep off the rain. | — 

BARRACKS, or BARACEs, places for ſoldiers te 
lodge in, eſpecially in garriſons. 

BARRATOR, in law, a common mover or main- 
tainer of ſuits and quarrels, either in courts or elle- 
where in the country. A man cannot be adjudged a 
barrator for bringing any number of ſuits in his own 
right, though they are vexatious. Barrators are pu- 
niſhed by fine and impriſonment. 

BARRATRY, in law, fignifies the fomenting 
quarrels and law- ſuits. | | 

BARRATRY, in a ſhip-maſter, is his cheating 
the owners. If goods Cehyered on {hip-board, are em- 

3 bezzle 


BAR 


beszled, all the mariners ought, to, contribute. to. the] 


: faction of the party that loſt his goods, by the 
marcus law; and the cauſe is to be tried in the ad- 


miralty. 


BARREL, in commerce, a round veſſel, extending 


more in length than in breadth, made of wood, in 
fo-m of a little tun, and ſerves for holding ſeveral ſorts 
of merchandize. It is alſo a meaſure of liquids. The 
Engliſn barrel, wine-meaſure, contains the eighth part 
| of # tun, the fourth part of a pipe, and one half of a 
hogſhead ; that is to fay, it contains thirty-one gallons 
and a half: A barrel, beer-meaſure, contains thirty- 
ſix gallons ; and, ale-meafure, thirty-two gallons. 
Barrel alſo denotes a certain weight of ſeveral mer- 
chandizes, which differs according to the ſeveral com- 
modities : A barrel of Eſſex butter weighs one hun- 
dred and fix pounds ; and of Suffolk butter, two hun- 
dred and fifty-ſix pounds. The barrel of ſoap muſt 
weigh 256 lb. The barrel of herrings ought to con- 
tain thirty-two gallons wine meaſure, which amount to 
about twenty-eight gallons old ſtandard, containing 
about a thouſand herrings. The barrel of ſalmon muſt 
contain forty two gallons. The barrel of cels the ſame. 

BARREL, in mechanicks, a term given by watch- 
makers to the cylinder about which the ſpring is wrap- 
ped : And by gun-ſmiths to the cylindrical tube of a 
gun, piſtol, Sc. through which the ball is diſcharged. 

BARRETT, in anatomy, a pretty large cavity behind 
the tympanum of the ear, about four or five lines deep, 
and five or fix wide: 

Thundering BARREL, in military affairs, a caſk fil- 
led with various kinds of combuſtibles, bombs, gren- 
ades, and other fire-works to be rolled down a breach. 

BARRENNESS. See the article STERILLITY. _ 

BARRICADE, Ba icado, in military affairs, a kind 
of fence formed in ſome critical exigence, with empty 
barrels filled with earth, or ſome other heavy commo- 
dity, felled trees, carts, &c. to preſerve the ſoldiers 
trom the enemy's ſhot or aſſault. 

Ba ERIC ADE, in naval architecture, a ſtrong wood- 
en rail, ſupported by ſtanchions, extending acroſs the 
foremoſt part of the quarter- deck. 

BARRIE R, in fortification, a kind of fence com- 
poſed of ſtakes, and transſums as overthwart rafters 
erected to defend the entrance of a paſſage, retrench- 
ment, or the like. In the middle of the barrier is a 
moveable bar of wood which is opened and ſhut at 
pleature. A barrier is commonly ſet up in a void 
ſpace, between the citadel and the town, in half 
moons, &c. | 

BARRING @ Vein, among farriers, implies, on 
operation performed on the veins of a horſe, in order 
to 125 the quantity of malignant humours that pre- 
vail there. 

BARRISTER, a perſon qualified and impowered 
to defend the cauſe of clients in the courts of juſtice. 
Barriſters are diſtinguiſhed by the epithets outer and 
mner. The onter-barriſters are thoſe who plead with- 
vut the bar. The inner-barriſters are thoſe who are 
owed the privilege of pleading within the bar. But 
it the Rolls, and ſome other inferior courts, all bar- 
riſters are admitted within the bar. | WE 


BARROW, is any kind of carriage moved by the 


hand a; a hand-barrow. 


Barrow, in ſome ſalt works, is a name given to 
wicker caſes in the form of a ſugar loaf, wherein the 
[it 1s put to drain. 

ARRULET, in heraldry, the fourth part of the 
bar, or the one half of the cloſſet: An uſual bearing 
m coat-armour. 

. LARRULY, in heraldry, is when the field is 
(1c bar-ways, that is acroſs from ſide to ſide, into 
Icvcral parts. | 

\ BARRY, in heraldry, is when the eſcutcheon is 
W dd bar-ways, that is, acroſs, from fide to fide, into 
8 ; 2 Huber ng partitions, conſiſting of two or more 
1 baren diſpoſed : It is to be expreſſed 
ON eon by the word barry, and the number of 
ces mult be ſpecified ; but if the diviſions be odd, 


85 ig mug be firſt named, and the number of bars 
AD} C : 12 « f f 12 - | 
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BAnRY-BENDY is when an eſcutcheon is divided 
evenly, bar and bend-ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe 
and diagonal, interchangeably varying the tinctures of 
which it confiſts. She | | 
 BARRY-PILY is when a coat is divided by ſeveral 
lines drawn obliquely from fide to fide, where they 
form acute angles. | | 

BARTER, or Tzxvcx, is the exchanging of one 
commodity for another; in doing of which the price 
of one of the commodities, and an equivalent quantity 
of the other, muſt be found either by practice, or by 
the rule of three. N 


or exchanging one commodity for another. 

The word is formed from the Spaniſh, baratar, to 
deceive, or circumvent ; becauſe, perhaps, thoſe who 
deal this way, endeavour to over-reach one another. 

BARTHOLOMITES, a religious order founded 
at Genoa, in the year 1307; but the monks leading 
very irregular lives, the order was ſuppreſſed by pope 
Innocent X. in 1650, and their effects confilcated. 

BARUCH, the name of an apocryphal book, ſub- 
Joined to the canon of the Old "Teſtament, 

It has been reckoned part of Jeremiah's prophecy, and 
is often cited by the ancient fathers as ſuch. Joſephus 
tells us, that Baruch was deſcended from a noble 
family. It is added, that he wrote the book himſelf, 
while he continued at Babylon; but at what time is 
uncertain. | TO Ts | ” 

BAS-RELIEF. See Bass0-RELievo. 

BASALTES, in natural hiſtory, called alfo coticula 
lapis heraclius, and lapis lydius, a kind of marble, of a 
very fine texture, of a deep. gloſſy black, reſembling 
that of poliſhed ſteel, and mixed with no other colour, 
nor any extraneous matter. The moſt remarkable 
quality of this marble is its figure, being never found 
in ſtrata like other marbles, but always ſtanding up in 
the form of relugar angular columns, compoſed of a 
number of joints, one placed on, and nicely fitted to 
another, as if formed by the hands of a {kiltul- work- 
man. The giants cauſeway in Ireland is entirely 
compoſed of the baſaltes; and is, perhaps, the moſt 
ſurprizing natural production of this kind in the world. 

BASARUCO, in commerce, a ſmall baſe coin in 
the Eaſt-Indies, being made only of very bad tin. 
There are, however, two ſorts of this kind, a good 
and a bad, which is one ſixth in value lower than the 

ood. | 
y BASE, in geometry, the loweſt fide of the perimeter 
of a figure : thus any fide of a triangle may be called its 
baſe : 5 
moſt properly the baſe to the horizon. In rectangled 
triangles, the baſe is properly that fide oppoſite to the 
right angle. | 


BASE of a ſolid Figure, the loweſt fide, or that on 


which it ſtands. 

BASE of @ Conic Section, a right line in the hyperbola 
and parabola, ariſing from the common interſection of 
the ſecant plane, and the baſe of the cone. 8 

BAs E, in architecture, is uſed for any body which 
bears another, but particularly for the lower part of a 
column and pedeſtal. | 

Bs E, in fortification, the exterior fide of the poly- 
gon, or that imaginary line which is drawn from the 
flanked angle of a baſtion, to the angle oppoſite to it. 

BAs E, in gunnery, the leaſt ſort of ordnance, the 
diameter of whoſe bore is one inch and a quarter, its 
length four feet, its weight 200 pounds, its charge of 
powder 5 pounds, and the ſhot it carries one pound and 
a half, and diameter one inch and an eight. 

BASE-LINxE, in perſpective, the common ſection of 
a picture, made by the perſpective and geometrical 
planes. | 

BASE of the Heart, in anatomy, denotes its upper 
part. See HEART. 

BAsE Eſiate, in law, implies the eſtate held by a 
baſe tenure. | 

BAsE Tenure, the holding by villenage, or other cuſ- 
tomary ſervices. * | 

BASE Pe, is to hold in fee at the will of the lord. 
BAsE Court, any court not of record. 


I 1 BASE- 


* 


BARTERING, in commerce, tlie art of trucking 


ut the loweſt, or that parallel to the horizon, is 
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BASEMENT, in architecture, a baſe continued to 
a conſiderable length, as round a houſe, room, &c. 

BASHAW, properly ſignifies a Turkiſh governor 
of a province, diſtri or city: but is an appellation 
given by way of courteſy to almoſt every perſon of 
figure at the Grand Seignior's court. 

BASIL, among joiners the ſloping edge of a chiſel, 
or the iron of a plane. They uſually make the baſil 
12 degrees, and for hard wood 18, it being known that 
the more acute the baſil is, the better the inſtrument 
cuts ; and more obtuſe the ſtronger and fitter it is for 
ſervice. 

Order of St. Bas1L, the moſt ancient of all the re- 
ligious orders, was very famous in the eaſt. It paſſed 
into the weſt about the year 1057, and was held in 
great eſteem, eſpecially in Italy. As to their rules, the 
Italian monks of that order faſt every Friday in the 
year: They eat meat but three times a week, and then 
but once a day: They work all together at certain 
hours of the day : Their habit is nearly like that of 
the Benedictines, and they wear a ſmall beard like the 
tathers of the miſſion. ; 

BASILICK, in ancient architecture, a term uſed for 
a large hall, or publick place, with 1fles, porticos, gal- 
leries, tribunals, &c, where princes fat and adminiſtered 
Juſtice in perſon. | t 

BASILICA, in anatomy, implies the interior branch 
of the axillary vein, extending the whole length of the 
arm. 

BASILICON, in pharmacy, an epithet applied to a 


great number of medicines found in ancient medicinal 


BASILICKS, a body of the Roman laws, compre- 
hending the inſtitues, digeſts, codes, novels, and ſome 
made by Juſtinian and other emperors. | 

BASILICVS, in aſtronomy, cor leonis, a fixed ſtar 
of the firſt magnitude in the conſtellation of Leo. 


BASILIDIANS, in church-hiftory, a branch of 


phantom, and that Simon the Cyrenian ſuffered in 
his ſtead. . 
BASILIS K, in military affairs, a large piece of ord- 
nance, being a 48-pounder, and weighing about 7200 
pounds. Thoſe of the French were 10 feet long, and 
'The French do not caſt any 


more of that calibre. | 

BASIOG LOSSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing 
from the baſe of the os hyoides. | 

BASIS, baſe, in geomtry. See BASE. 

BASKET, a machine compoted of twigs interwoven 
together, in order to hold fruit, earth, &c. It denotes 
a certain quantity of ſome commodities, as a baſket of 
medlars is two buſhels : a baſket of aſa-fœtida is from 
15 to 20 1b. weight. | 

Ba$8KETS of Earth, in military affairs, are fimple 
baſkets uſed in ſieges. They are filled with earth, and 
Faced upon the parapet of the trench. They are about 
* foot and a half in diameter at the top, and eight 
inches at the bottom, and a foot and a half in height. 

BAS KkET-FTIS IH, a kind of fſtar-fiſh caught in the 
ſeas of north America. 

BASKET-SALT, that made from falt-ſprings being 
purer, whiter, and compoſed of finer grains than the 
common brine-falt. 

BASKET-TENURE, a tenure of lands by the ſer- 
vice of making the king's batkets. 

BASON, Pelvis, in anatomy, fee the article PELv1s. 

BasoN, in hydraulicks, a reſervoir of water, uſed 
for various purpoſes: thus we fay, the baſon of a jet 
d'eau, the baſon of a fountain, and likewiſe the baſon 
of a port or harbour. 

Basov, in Jewith antiquities, the laver of the taber- 
nacle, made of the braſs looking-glaſſes belonging to 
thoſe devout women that watched and ſtood centinels 
at the door of the tabernacle. | 

Baso, in mechanicks, a term uſed by glaſs-grin- 
ders tor a diſh of copper, iron, &c. in which they grind 
convex elailes, as concave one's are formed on ſpheres : 
and by hatters for a round iron mould, in Which they 
torm the matter of their hats, and alſo for a leaden one 
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BAS 


for the brims of hats, having an aperture in the mid- 
dle, a diameter. ſufficient for the largeſt block to gg 
through. ; | 


made by authority, over which preſides an officer, ap- 
pointed by the magiſtrates. It is ſo called becauſe, 


| before the lots are delivered to. the higheſt bidder, they 


commonly ſtrike on a copper baſon, to give notice that 
the lot is going to be adjudged. 


weight, and the other the thing to be weighed, 

BASON of a Dock, the place where the water is con- 
fined by gates, and prevented from running out at the 
time of ebb. 

BAS ON alſo implies ſome part of a harbour which 
opens through a narrow channel, into a wide and {pa- 
cious reſervoir for ſhipping. 

BASS, in muſick, that part of a concert which is 
moſt heard, which conſiſts of the graveſt and deepeſt 
ſounds, and which is e on the largeſt pipes or 
ſtrings of a common inſtrument, as of an organ, lute, 
&c. or on inſtruments larger than ordinary, for that 
purpoſe, as baſs-viols, baſſoons, baſs-hautboys, &c. 

Thorough-Bass, is the harmony made by the baſs- 
viols, or theorbos, continuing to play both while the 
voices fing, and the other inſtruments perform their 
parts, and alſo filling up the intervals, when any of the 
other parts ſtop. 

BASSOON, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
blown with a reed, furniſhed with eleven holes, and 
uſed as a bafs in a concert of hautboys, flutes, &c. 
BASSO-RELIEVO, a piece of ſculpture where the 
figures do not protuberate, jut, or ſtand out far above 
the place on which they are formed. 

BASS- VIOL, a muſical inftrument of the ſtringed 
kind, reſembling a violin, but much larger. 
BASTARD, a natural child, or one born of an un- 
married woman. By the laws of England, a baſtard is 
incapable of inheriting land, as. heir to his tather : nor 
can any one inherit land as heir to him, except the 
children of his own body ; for by order of law, a baſtard 
has no relation, of which it takes any notice, and he 
himſelf is accounted the firſt of his family. 

BASTARD is alfo uſed diminutively, to denote the 
imperfection or leſs value of things. 

BASTERNA, a fort of vehicle, drawn by beaſts, 
much the ſame with our chariot, uſed by the ancient 
Roman ladies. 

BASTION, in the modern fortification, a huge maſs 
of earth, faced uſually with ſods, ſometimes with brick, 
and rarely with ſtone, ſtanding out from a rampart, 
whereof it is a principal part, and is what, in the anc!- 
ent fortification, was called a bulwark. -A baſtion con- 
ſiſts of two faces and two flanks ; the faces include the 
angle of the baſtion, and their union makes the out- 
moſt, or the ſaliant angle, called alſo the angle of the 
baſtion ; and the union of the two faces to the two 
flanks make the fide angles, called alſo the ſhoulders, 
or epaules ; and the union of the two other ends of the 


flanks. Eo | 

Flat BasT1ON, is a baſtion built in the middle of 
the curtain, when it is too long to be defended by the 
baſtion at its extremes. | | 

Solid BAsTIONS are thoſe that have the void ſpace 
within them filled up entirely, and raiſed of an equal 
height with the rampart. 

Laid and hollow Basrions, are thoſe that are on!, 
ſurrounded with a rampart and parapet, having the 
ſpace within void and empty, where the ground is 10 
low, that if the rampart be taken, no retrenchment 
can be made in the centre, but what will lie under the 
fire of the beſiegers. | | 

Cut BAS TION, is that whoſe point is cut off, and 
inſtead thereof has a re-entering angle, or an angle in 
wards with two points outwards, and is uſed, either 
when without ſuch a contrivance the angle would be 
too acute, or when water or ſome other impediment 


hinders the carrying on the baſtion to its full extent. 
| Cunpeſia 


Sale by the Bas0X, at Amfterdam, is a publick fat 


BasoNs of a Balance, the two ſcales or diſhes faſten. 
ed to the extremities of the ſtrings, the one to hold the 


flanks to the two curtains makes the angles of the 
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Compoſed BasTION is when two ſides of the interior 
olygon are Very unequal, which makes the gorges! 
alſo unequal. Ny 2 ; 
Deformed BASTION, is when the irregularity of the 
lines and angles makes the baſtion out of ſhape, as 
when it wants one of its demigorges, one fide of the 
interior polygon being too ſhort. as 
Regular BASTION, 18 that which has its due pro- 
ortion of faces, flanks, and gorges. 
Demi BASTION, is compoſed of one face only, and 


but one flank, and a demigorge. 5 
Double BAS T ION, is that which is raiſed on the 


plane of another baſtion. | 

BASTON, one of the ſervants to the warden of 
the Fleet priſon. He attends the king's courts with a 
red ſtaff, for taking into cuſtody ſuch perſons as are 
committed by the court. He alſo attends upon ſuch 
perſons as are permitted by licence to go out at large. 

BAT, in natural hiſtory, a kind of amphibious 
animal, partaking both of the mouſe and the bird, and 
flving, though deſtitute of feathers. 

"BAT ABLE Ground, the lands lying between Eng- 
land and Scotland, when theſe two countries were 
diſtin& kingdoms, and to which both natives pretended 
a right. | : „ 

BATCHELOR, a perſon till continuing in a ſtate 
of celibacy, or who was never married. 

BATCHELORS, in an univerſity-ſenſe, are perſons 
that have attained to the baccalaureate, or who have 
taken the firſt degree in the liberal arts and ſciences. 

BAT-FOWLING, a method of catching birds in 
the night, by lighting ſome ſtraw, or torches, near the 
ace where they are at rooſt; for upon beating them 
up, they fly to the flame, where being amazed, they are 
eaſily caught in nets, or beat down with buſhes fixed to 
the end of poles, &c. ED 

BATH, a ſufficient quantity of water collected in 
ſome convenient receptacle, for people to waſh in, 
cither for health or pleaſure. 

Baths are diſtinguiſhed into natural and artifical, and 
natural again into hot and cold. The chief hot baths in 
our country are thoſe at Bath, near Wells, in Somerſet- 
{hire; and thoſe at Buxton and Matlock in Derbyſhire. 

in the city of Bath are four hot baths : one trian- 
gular, called the croſs bath, the heat of which is more 
gentle than that of the reſt, becauſe it has fewer ſprings 
in it; the ſecond is the hot bath, which was formerly 
much hotter than the reſt, but it was then not ſo large 
as at preſent : the other two are the King's and Queen's 
Path, divided only by a wall; the laſt having no 
ſpring, but receives its water from the King's Bath: 
each of theſe is furniſhed with a pump, to throw out 
the water upon the diſeaſed, where that 1s required. 

Theſe waters abound with a mineral ſulphur; they 
are hot, of a bluiſh colour, and ſtrong ſcent; they 
do not paſs through the body like moſt other mineral 
waters; though if falt be added, they purge preſently. 
On ſettlements, they afford a black mud, which 1s uſed 
by way of cataplaſm in aches, and proves of more ſer- 
vice to ſome than the waters themſelves : the like they 
depoſit on diſtillation, and no other: the croſs-bath 
preys on filver, all of them on iron, but none on braſs. 

The ule of theſe baths is found beneficial in diſorders 
of the head, as palſies, &c. in cuticular diſeaſes, as 
leproſies, &c. obſtructions, and conſtipations of the 
bowels, the {curvy and ftone, and in moſt diſeaſes of 
omen and children; they are uſed as a laſt remedy in 


obſtinate chronick difeaſes, where they ſucceed well, | 


it they agree with the conſtitution of the patient. 

Of the three hot European waters of note, viz. Alix- 
la-Chapelle, Bourbon, and Bath, the firſt abounds 
more eminently in ſulphur, which makes its heat, 
mufcouſneſs, and purgative faculty ſo great, that few 
itomachs can bear it, 

The Bourbon are of a middle nature, between the 
41x-12-Chapelle and the Bath waters; being leſs hot, 
maulcous, and purgative than thoſe of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
but more ſo than the Bath waters. 

Cold baths were by the ancients held in the greateſt 
eſteem ; and though they were long baniſhed out of 
medicine, the preſent age can boaſt of abundance of 


| 


ſome proper fomentation. 


; BAT 


noble cures performed by them, -and ſuch as were long 
attempted in vain by the moſt powerful medicines. 
The cold bath is ſerviceable in moſt chronick diſor- 
ders; it always acts the part of a diuretick ; and will 
do more, eſpecially plunging over head in ſea- water, 
in the cure of melancholy, madneſs, and particularly 
that occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog, than any other 
medicine. : 


occaſions ; as aqueous baths, vaporous baths, dry baths, 
&c. Aqueous baths are made from common plants, 
and other emollient, reſolvent, and nervine ſubſtances ; 
conſiſting ſometimes of milk and emollient herbs, with 
roſe-water, &c. when the deſign is to humeQate, or 


ter alone; and when it is for an exceſſive pain or tu- 
mour, &c. in theſe caſes it conſiſts of a decoction of 
roots, plants, and ſome ſpirit of wine. 

In vapour baths, the deſign of which is to promote 
a perſpiration, the ſteam or fume of ſome decoction is 
received upon ſome part of the body for that purpoſe. 
In theſe baths there is no part of the patient's hody 
plunged into the decoction, only thoſe parts which re- 
quire it are properly diſpoſed to receive the ſteams of 
Of this kind are the bag- 
nios, where perſons are made to {ſweat by the heat of a 
room, and pouring on of hot water. 

Vapour baths are of ſingular ſervice in cold diſtem- 
pers, anaſarcas, cedematous tumours, paralytick caſes, 
ſwellings of the teſticles, &c. 

Dry baths are made of aſhes, ſalt, ſand, ſhreds of 
leather, &c. This bath is ſucceſsful in provoking 
ſweat in a plentiful manner, the patient being placed 
conveniently for the reception of the fumes : they are 
found uſeful in removing old obſtinate pains, and are 


9 effectual in venereal complaints. 


ATH, in Hebrew antiquity, a meaſure of capacity, 
containing the tenth part of an omer, or ſeven gallons 
and four pints, as a meaſure for things liquid; or three 
pecks and three pints, as a meaſure for things dry. 

BAT Hs, in architecture, ſuperb buildings, erected 
for the ſake of bathing. = 

Thoſe buildings, among the ancients, were moſt 
pompous and magnificent; ſuch were thoſe of Titus, 
Paulus Æmilius, and Diocleſian, whoſe ruins are ſtill 
remaining. | 
Knights of the BaTH, a military order in England, 
ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by Richard II. who 
limited their number to four: however, his ſucceſſor, 
Henry IV. increaſed them to forty-ſix. "Their motto 
was tres in uno, ſignifying the three theological virtues. 

This order received this denomination from a cuſtom 
of bathing, before they received the golden ſpur. It is 
ſeldom ever conferred but at the coronation of kings, 
or the inauguration of a prince of Wales, or duke of 
York. They wear a red ribbon beltwiſe. 

The order of the bath, after remaining many years 
extinct, was revived under George I. by a ſolemn 
creation of a great number of knights. | 

BaTa-kel, the daughter of a voice. So the Jews 
in their books, eſpecially the Talmud, being a fantaſ- 
tical way of divination invented by the Jews them- 
ſelves, not unlike the ſortes virgilianæ of the heathens. 
However, the Jewiſh writers call this a revelation from 
God's will, which he made to his choſen people, after 
all verbal prophecies had ceaſed in Iſrael. 

BATH-METATL, a compoſition of copper and zink 
melted together. | 

BATMAN, in commerce, a kind of weight uſed at 
Smyrna, containg fix okes, of four hundred drachms 
each, which amount to fixteen pounds, ſix ounces, 
and fifteen drachms, Englith weight. 

BATON, or BASTON. See BasToxN, 

BATRACHOMY OMACHIA, battle of the frogs 
and mice, the title of an elegant burleſque poem, com- 
monly aſcribed to Homer. | 

The word is compounded of the Greek, arg,, 
a frog, ws, a mouſe, and Aan, a battle. 

The cauſe of this battle is the death of Pſycharpax, 
a mouſe, ſon to Taxartes, who being mounted on the 

back 


Artificial baths are various, according to the various 


when it is only to cleanſe, it confiſts of bran and wa- 


call one of their oracles, which is frequently mentioned 


q 1 
; 
5 

1 


baek of Phyſignathus, a frog, on a voyage to her pa- 
lace, to which ſhe had invited him, was ſeized with 
fear, on ſeeing himſelf in the middle of a pond, ſo 


that he tumbled off and was drowned. The mice ſuſ- 
pecting that Phyſignathus had ſhaken him off with de- 


ſign, demanded fatisfattion, and, by unanimous con- 


ſent, declared war againſt the frogs. 

BATTALIA, in military affairs, implies an army 
or conſiderable detachment of troops drawn up in or- 
der of battle, or in a form proper to attack the enemy. 

BATTALION, a body of infantry, undetermined 
with regard to number, but generally from five to 
eight hundred, drawn up in order of battle, and ready 
to engage. 

BATTEN, a name that workmen give to a ſcant- 
ling of wooden ſtuff, from two to four inches broad, 
and about one inch thick; the length is pretty conſi- 
derable, but undetermined. 

BATTERING, the attacking a place, work, or 
the like, with heavy artillery. _ 

BATTERING Pieces, large pieces of cannon, uſed 
in battering a fortified town or poſt. 

BaTTERING Ram. See the article RAM. | 

BATTERY, in the military art, a parapet thrown 
up, or formed of faſcines, &c. for covering the gun- 
ners, &c. from the ſhot of the enemy. 

All field batteries conſiſt of four chief parts, namely, 
the ditch, the parapet, the platform, and the magazine. 

The ditch is uſually dug in the front and fides, and 
ſometimes quite round; and ſerves not only to furnifh 
the earth neceſſary for the parapet, but it alſo prevents 
the enemy from entering the battery fo readily as he 
might otherwiſe do. The ditch in front is commonly 
eighteen or twenty feet broad, and the depth about ſe- 
ven or eight feet; the ſides floping towards the bottom, 
which 1s about fix feet wide: but the ditches on the 
ſides are about ten feet wide, and fix feet deep. Theſe 
are the dimenſions uſually given; but the general prac- 
tice ſeems to be, only to get earth ſufficient for the 
work, and not mind the regularity of the ditch ; for 
as theſe works in attacks are uſually done by night, 
the keeping ſtrictly to the aſſigned dimenfions is hardly 
practicable. nd | | 

BATTERY 4 Enfilade, is that which ſcours or ſweeps 


the whole length of a ſtraight line. 


BATTERY e fEcharpe, is one that plays obliquely. 
BATTERY de Reverſe, that which plays on the bac 
of the enemy. 

BATTERY 4 Ricochet, is when the cannon are not 
loaded with their full charge of powder, ſo that the 
balls may ſtrike the ground before they reach the place, 
and by riſing again leap over the wall and do execution 
among the beſieged. 

Croſs BATTERIES, are two batteries which play 
athwart one another, upon the ſame object, forming an 
angle, and beating with more violence and deſtruction; 
becauſe what one bullet ſhakes the other beats down. 

Camerade BATTERY, is When ſeveral guns play at 
the ſame time upon one place. 

Sunk, or Buried BATTERY, is when the platform 


on which the guns are placed is ſunk into the earth, ſo 


that there muſt be trenches or embraſures cut in the 
earth, againſt the muzzles of the guns, for paſſages to 
the ſhot. 

BATTERY, 1n law, the ſtriking, beating, or offer- 
ing any Violence to another perſon, for which damages 
may be recovered : but if the plaintiff made the firſt 
aſſault, the detendant ſhall be acquitted, and the plain- 


tiff amerced to the king for his falſe ſuit. 


Battery is frequently confounded with aſſault, though 
in law they are different offences; and the defendant 
may be found guilty of aſſault, though acquitted of the 
battery; there may therefore be an aſſault without a 
battery; but battery always implies an aſſault. 

BATTEURS 4 Eftrade, are ſcouts ſent out on 
horſe-back before the front, and on the wings of an 
army, ſome miles diſtance, to make diſcoveries. 
BATTLE, a general engagement between two ar- 
mies, in a country ſufficiently open for them to en- 
counter in front, and for the greater part at leaſt of the 


line to engage. Other great actions, though of a longer 


B E A 


duration, and perhaps attended with greater ſlaughter, 
are only called fights. 

BATTLE, is alſo uſed figuratively for a repreſenta- 
tion of a battle in ſculpture, painting, &c. 


the infantry, and firſt introduced into England by the 
Danes. 35 
BATTELMENTS, in architecture, are inden- 
tures or notches in the top of a wall, or other building, 
in the form of embraſures. 5 | 
BATTOLOGY, in grammar, implies a ſuper- 
fluous repetition of ſome words or ſentences. _ 
BAVINS, in the military art, are faggots of bruſh 
wood, with the bruſh at length. | 
BAUM, AMeliſſa, in botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia gymnoſpermia claſs. The calix is dry, and 
plain above; the upper lip of the corolla is vaulted 


and bifid: and the middle lobe of the under lip is 


cordated. 

The infuſions of this plant are ſometimes drank as 
tea in chronical diſorders, proceeding from debility 
and relaxation, and ſometimes, acidulated with lemon 
Juice, as a diluent in acute diforders. The diſtilled 
water is pretty ſtrongly impregnated with the grateful 
flavour of the plant; and the eſſential oil, which is of 
a yellowith colour and very fragrant ſmell, is recom- 
mended by Hoffman as an excellent corroborant of 


| the nervous ſyftem. 


BAY, a gulph or inlet of the ſea-coaſt, compre- 
hended between two capes or points of land, where 
veſſels frequently ride at anchor ſheltered from the 
wind. 


the corn is laid up, or the mow made. Thus if a 
barn conſiſt of a floor and two heads, they call it a 


barn of two bays. | 
Bay, is alſo one of the colours of the coat of horſes, 


and has, perhaps, its name from reſembling the colour 
dried bay-leaves. 5 


lighteſt bay to the dark, that approaches the neareſt to 
the brown, but always more gay aud ſhining. 

Bay, among ſportſmen, is applied to a deer, when 
after being hard run, he turns his head againſt the 
hounds, when he is ſaid to ſtand at bay. 

Bay-SALT. See the article SALT. 


in many of the Engliſh gardens, In hot countries it 
grows to a conſiderable height, has a ſmooth trunk 
without knobs and long branches. The leaves are 


little juice, though they have a fine ſmell, and an acrid, 


bitter, aſtringent taſte. See Lavgrvus. 


BAYONET, in the military art, a kind of ſhort 
dagger, having an hollow iron handle to fix it on the 
muzzle of a muſket, ſo that neither the charging or 
firing is prevented by its being fixed on the piece. 

BAYS, in commerce, a ſort of coarſe woollen 
ſtuff, manufactured chiefly at Colcheſter and Bockin 
in Eſſex. | | 

BAZAR, BAZ ARI, or BazAARD, among the 


trade, particularly among the Perſians. 

BDELLIUM, is a gummy reſinous concreted juice, 
brought from Arabia and the E. Indies, in globes ot 
different figures and magnitudes. It is of a dark red- 
diſh brown colour, and, in appearance, ſomewhat re- 
ſembles myrrh ; and is recommended as a ſudorifick, 
diuretick, and uterine; and in external applications, 
for maturating tumours, &c. In the preſent practice, 
it is ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe of, than as an ingre- 
dient in theriaca. | | 

BEACHY-HEAD, a cape or promontory on the 
coaſt of Suſſex, between Haſtings and Shoreham. 

BEACON, any publick ſignal, to give warning 
againſt rocks, ſhelves, invaſions, &c. It is alſo a ſig- 
nal erected on the ſea-coaſt, or the top of ſome emi- 
nence, in order to give notice of the landing of an 
enem 


BEAD, a ſmall glaſs ball, made in imitation of 


pearl, and uſed in necklaces, &c. 
2 BE AP: 


BATTLE-Ax, a kind of halbert formerly uſed by 


Bay, among farmers, that part of a barn where 


There are various degrees of this colour from the 


BAY-TREE, Laurus, in botany, a tree, well known 


long, ſharp, hard, nervous, and ſmooth ; but have 


eaſtern nations, implies a market, or place ſet apart for 


x 


BEA 


Bran, in architecture, a round moulding, com- 
monly made wy the edge of a Plece of ſtu , in the 
Corinthian and Roman orders, cut or carved 1n ſhort 
emboſſments, like beads in necklaces, 

Br an-Pro7/, among diſtillers. a fallacious way of 
determining the ftrength of ſpirits, from the continu- 
ance of the bubbles, or beads, raiſed by ſhaking a ſmall 


quantity of them in a phaal. 


Br ap-rl, among papiſts, a liſt of ſuch perſons, | 


for the reſt of whoſe ſouls they are obliged to repeat a 
certain number of prayers, which they count by means 
of their beads. 

BEADLE, a meſſenger or apparitor of a court, who 
cites perſons to appear and anſwer in the court to what 
is alledged againſt them. | 

BrADLE is alſo an officer at an univerſity, whoſe 
chief buſineſs it is to walk before the maſters with a 
mace, at all publick proceſſions. 

BEAGLE, the name of a particular kind of hunt- 
ing-dog, of which there are ſeveral ſorts, viz. the 
ſouthern beagle, which is ſomething leſs than the deep- 
mouthed hound, and ſomething thicker and ſhorter ; 
the fleet- northern, or cat-beagle, which is ſmaller and 
of a finer ſhape than the ſouthern beagle, and is a hard 
runner: there is alſo a very ſmall beagle, which, 
though not bigger than a lady's lap-dog, will afford di- 
verſion in hunting the coney, or even a ſmall hare in 
dry weather 

BEAK, the bill or nib of a bird. 

BE AK, in architecture, the ſmall fillet left on the 
hend of a larmier, which forms a canal, and makes a 
kind of pendant. 

Chin BEAK, a moulding the ſame as the quarter- 
round, except that its fituation is inverted : this is very 
frequent in modern buildings, though few examples of 
it are found in the ancient. T7 | 

Burak or BEAK -H, of a ſhip, that part without 
the ſhip, before the fore-caſtle, which is faſtened to the 
ſtem, and is ſupported by the main knee. 

BEAM, in architecture, the largeſt piece of wood 
in a building, which lies croſs the walls, and ſerves to 
{upport the principal rafters of the roof, and into which 
the feet of theſe rafters are framed. | f 

BEAMS of a Ship, are the great main croſs-timbers 
which hold the ſides of the ſhip from falling together, 
and which alſo ſupport the decks and orlops: the main 
beam is next the main-maſt, and from it they are 
reckoned by firſt, ſecond, third beam, &c. the greateſt 
beam of all is called the mid-ſbip beam. See SHip. 

Bu a M-compaſs, an inſtrument conſiſting of a ſquare 
wooden or braſs beam, having ſliding ſockets, that 
carry ſteel or pencil points; they are uſed for deſcribing 
large circles, where the common compaſſes are uſeleſs. 

BEAM of a plough, that in which all the parts of the 
plough-tail are fixed. | 

Bram, or ROLLER, among weavers, a long and 
thick wooden cylinder, placed length-ways on the back 
part of the loom of thoſe who work with a ſhuttle. 

Bram, in heraldry, the term uſed to expreſs the 
main horn of a hart or buck. 

BEAM, among hunters, the main ſtem. of a deer's 
head, or that part which bears the antlers, royals, and 
tops. | | | 

BEAM 1s alſo the name of a fort of fiery meteor in 
the ſhape of a pillar; alſo a ray of, the fun. 

Be aM-filling, in building, the filling up of the va- 
cant ſpace between the raiſon and the roof, with ſtones 
or bricks laid between the rafters on the raiſon, and 
Plaiſtered on with loam, where the garrets are not par- 
geted, or plaiſtered, as in country places, where they 
do not parget or plaiſter their garrets. 

EAM of an anchor, the longeſt part of it, called 
alſo the ſhank, 


Br aM-feathers, in falconry, the longeſt feathers of 
a hawk's win : | | 

| EAM allo denotes the lath, or iron of a pair of 
4 5 ſometimes the whole apparatus for weighing of 
Soods is fo called: thus we ſay, it weighs ſo much at 


the king's beam. 
EAN, Faba, in botany, the name of a genus of 


Plants, whoſe flower is of the papilionaceous kind, and 
Or. I. N ? Ix | ; | | 


from its cup there ariſes a piſtil, which finally becomes 
a large pod, containing large, flatted, and, in ſome 
degree, kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. To this it is to be added, 
that the ſtalks are firm and erect, and the leaves ſtand by 
pairs, on a middle rib, which is terminated by an odd one. 

Mr. Tournefort has enumerated eight ſpecies of this 
plant, but we have only the four following ſorts, com- 
monly ſowed in our gardens. 1. The ſmall Liſbon. 
2. The Spaniſh, 3. The Sandwich. And, 4. The 
Windſor beans. 

The firſt and ſecond forts are to be planted in Octo- 
ber and November, under warm walls and hedges, 
where, if. they ſtand through the winter, they produce 
beans early in the ſpring. They may alſo be raiſed 
very cloſe in beds, and covered with hoops and matts 


in, the winter; and in the ſpring planted out; but there 


is ſome hazard in the tranſplanting, and they will be a 


fortnight, or more, later than thoſe which have ſtood 


the winter abroad. | 
The Liſbon bean is preferred to the Spaniſh ; and 
the curious ought to have freſh ſeed every two years 


from abroad, for they are apt to degenerate, though not 


in goodneſs, yet in their carlineſs. 


The Spaniſh and Windſor beans are not to be 


planted till Chriſtmas, but eſpecially the Windſor, 
which are ſubject, more than any other kind, to be 
hurt by the cold. Theſe beans ſhould have an open 
ground, and be planted at the diſtance of two feet and 


a half, row from row, and four inches from one ano- 


ther in the rows; but if the place is cloſely ſurrounded 
with hedges and walls, the diſtance muſt be greater, 
elſe the ſtalks will run high, but they will bear very 
little fruit. The Sandwich beans are hardier than the 
Windſor, and may be planted to come in between the 
early crops and them; and, though not much regarded 
at preſent, they are a very good bean. 

The firſt plantation of Windſor beans ſhould be 
made in the middle of January; and, after that, a new 
plantation ſhould be made every three weeks, till the 
middle of May, that there may be a ſucceſſion of crops. 

Kidney BE ANs, or French BE ANs, the name of a well 
known plant, greatly cultivated in the Engliſh gardens. 

There are many varieties of this plant brought from 
America, which it would be tedious, as well as ſuper- 
fluous to enumerate ; eſpecially as ſome of the old forts 
are preferable to any of the new for the kitchen garden. 
There is, however, one fort which deſerves to be par- 
ticularly mentioned, and which has been long culti- 
vated in the Engliſhgardens for the beauty of its ſcarlet 


flowers, from whence it is called the ſcarlet bean. This 


ſort hath twiſting ſtalks, which, if properly ſupported, 
will riſe to the height of twelve or fourteen feet; the 
leaves are ſmaller than thoſe of the common kidney- 


bean. The flowers grow in large ſpikes, and are 


much larger than thoſe of the common ſort, and of a 
deep ſcarlet colour; the pods are large and rough, and 
the ſeeds are purple marked with black. This ſort 
requires no other treatment than the common ſort, 
but the ſtalks ſhould have tall ſtakes put down by them 
to twine round, otherwiſe they will fall to the ground, 
which will ſoon cauſe them to rot. Although this 
ſort be chiefly cultivated for the beauty of its flowers, 
yet Mr. Miller recommends it as the beſt fort for the 
table; and adds, that whoever makes trial of this, will, 
he 1s perſuaded, prefer it to all other kinds vet known. 
BEAN-Cop, a ſmall fiſhing veſſel among the Portu- 
gueſe, generally navigated by one large long 1, the 
bottom of which ſtretches over the whole length of ti. e 
deck, and the upper part tapers to a point, ſo that it 
nearly reſembles a right-angled plain triangle. Theſe 
are called lateen-ſails. | 
Bean-TREFOIL, in botany, a genus of plants 
with papilionaceous flowers, the vexillum of which is 
ſhorter than any of the other petals, and its fruit an 
oblong pod, containing kidney-like ſeeds. It may be 
added, that three leaves ſtand on every petal. Lemery 


ſays, that the leaves of bean-trefoil are laxative, and its 


ſeed emetick: but neither have obtained a place in our 
BEAR, urſus, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, 


of the order of the fer, or beaſts of prey, diſtin- 
| | 
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BEA 


guiſhed by having only four teats, two bn the breaſt, 


and two on the belly; alfo feet formed for climbing or 
walking, with five toes on each. 

Ihe tail of a common bear is abrupt; its fore teeth 
are of a conick figure; the canine teeth are placed at a 
diſtance from the. grinders, and are two on each fide; 
and the penis is long. 

It is a large, but unſightly animal, and grows to dif- 
ferent ſizes, in different places, from that of a maſtiff 
dog, to that of a ſmall heifer. It is covered with a 
thick and deep fur; the head is large and long; the 
neck ſhort, and very thick; the eyes are ſmall, the 
thighs are long, but the under part of the legs ſhort, 
and it has a knee pan at that joint. It is a native of 
America, and of many of the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. See plate IX. fig. 10. 


4 


BEAR Greater and Leſſr, in aſtronomy. See the 


articles Ur s A Major and Minor. 

Brar's-BrREECH, in botany. See ACANTHUS. 

BEARD, the hair growing on the chin and adja- 
cent parts of the face, chiefly of males, when arrived 
to full age. | 

Brann of a Comet, in aſtronomy, the rays which 
the comet emits towards that part of the heavens 
whither it ſeems to direct its motion; and it is thus 
that diſtinguiſhes the beard from the tail, which im- 
plics thoſe rays that are emitted in the tract through 
which it has paſſed. | | 

BEARD of a Horſe, that part underneath the lower 
jaw, between the chin and the place where the curb 
reſts. | 

BraxrpeD Hauſt, among floriſts, implies a huſk that 
appears hairy on the edges; as that of a roſe, &c. 

BEARDING SV Hool. See Woor. 

BEARER, in architecture, a poſt, pier, or wall, 


erected between the two ends of a piece of timber, to 


ſhorten its bearing, or to prevent its whole weight reſt- 
ing on the two ends only. | 

BrarER of a Bill of Exchange, the perſon in whoſe 
hands the bill is, and in favour of whom the laſt order 
was made. 

When a bill is made payable to the bearer, it is un- 
derſtood to be payable to him in whoſe hands it is, 
after it becomes due. | 

BEARING, in navigation, an arch of the horizon, 
comprehended between the neareſt meridian and any 
diſtant object, either difcovered by the eye, or found by 


the finical proportion; as, at four P. M. we diſco- 


vered Cape Malacha, bearing W. 64”. S. or, having 
the difference of latitude and longitude given, we find 
the bearing and diſtance by analogy. _ 

BrarinG of a piece of Timber, among carpenters, 
ſigniſies the ſpace either between its two fixed extremes, 
when it has no other ſupport, which they call bearing 
at length, or between one extreme and a poſt, brick- 
wall, &c. trimmed up between the ends to ſhorten its 
bearing. | 

BEAST, in a general ſenſe, an appellation given to 


all four- footed animals, fit either for food, labour, or] 


{port. | 
: BrasTs of burden, in a commercial ſenſe, all four- 
footed animals which ſerve to carry merchandizes on 
their backs. The beaſts generally uſed for this pur- 
pole, are elephants, dromedanes, camels, horſes, mules, 
1fſes, and the ſheep of Mexico and Peru. 

BrasTs of the chace are five; viz. the buck, the 
doe, the fox, the roe, and the martin. 

Brass and yore of the warren, are the hare, the 
coney, the pheaſant, and partridge. 

BrasrTs of the foreſt are the hart, hind, hare, boar, 


and wolf. 


BEAT, in a general ſignification, ſignifies to chaſ- 
tiſe, ſtrike, knock, or vanquith. 

This word has ſeveral other ſignifications in the ma- 
nufactures, and in the arts and trades. Sometimes it 
ſignifies to forge and hammer, in which ſenſe, ſmiths 
and farriers ſay, to beat iron; ſometimes it means to 

ound, to reduce into powder: thus we fay, to beat 
drugs, ta beat pepper, to beat ſpices; that is to lay, to 
pulveriſe them. PO ; : : 

BEAT of drum, in the military art, is to give notice 


B E E 


by beat of drum of a ſudden danger; or, that ſcat- 


tered ſoldiers may repair to their arms and quarters, is 


to beat an alarm, or to arms; allo to ſignify, by dif- 
ferent manners of ſounding a drum, that the ſoldiers 
are to fall on the enemy; to retreat before, in, or after 
an attack; to move, or march, from one place to ano- 
ther; to treat upon terms, or confer with the enemy; 
to permit the ſoldiers to come out of their quarters at 
break of day: to order to repair, to their colours, &c. 
is to beat a charge, a retreat, a march, &c. 

BEATIFICATION, among papiſts, an act by 
which the pope declares a perſon beatified, or bleſſed 
after death. | 

BEATING, or PuLs AT ION, in medicine, the re- 
ciprocal motion or palpitation of the heart. See the 
article PULSE. 

BeraTinG Flax and Hemp. See FLAx and Hemp, 
BEATING Gold and Silver. See GoLD-BEATING.. 

BEATING, in navigation, the act of making a pro- 
greſs againſt the wind, by tacking. See Tack. 

Beating, however, is generally underſtood to be turn- 
ing to windward in a ſtorm or freſh wind. 

BEAT'S «sf a Watch or Clock, are the ſtrokes made 
by the fangs or pallets of the ſpindle of the ballance, 


or of the pads in a royal pendulum, See CLock and 


WATCH. | 

BEAVER, Fiber, in natural hiſtory, a creature 
about four feet in length, and twelve or fifteen inches 
broad. His tkin, in the northern regions, is generally 
black, but it brightens into a reddiſh tincture in the 
temperate climates. He 1s covered with two ſorts of 
hair, one long, and the other a ſoft down; the latter 
is that from which the beaver hats are manufactured; 
it is an inch in length, is extremely fine and compact, 


and accommodates the animal with a neceſſary warmth. 


The long hair preſerves the down from dirt and hu- 
midity. | 
BEAUTY, in its native ſignification, is appropriated 
to objects of ſight : objects of the other ſenſes may be 
agreeable, ſuch as the ſounds of muſical inſtruments, 
the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of ſome ſurfaces ; but the 
ag reeableneſs called beauty belongs to objects of fight. 
Objects of ſight are more complex than thoſe of any 
other ſenſe: in the ſimpleſt, we perceive colour, figure, 
length, breadth, thickneſs. A tree is compoſed of a 
trunk, branches, and leaves ; it has colour, figure, fize, 
and ſometimes motion; by means of each of theſe 
particulars, ſeparately conſidered, it appears beautiful; 
but a complex perception of the whole greatly augments 
the beauty of the object. The human body is a com- 
poſition of numberleſs beauties arifing from the parts 
and qualities of the object, various colours, various 
motions, figures, ſize, &c. all united in one complex ob- 
ject, and ſtriking the eye with combined force. Hence 
it is, that beauty, a quality ſo remarkable in viſible ob- 
jects, lends its name to every thing that is eminently 
agreeable. Thus, by a figure of ſpeech, we ſay, a beautiful 
ſound, a beautiful thought, a beautiful diſcovery, &c. 
BECHICKS, among phyſicians, medicines adapted 
to the cure of coughs, The word is formed from the 
Greek, Bn, EnX O-, a cough. | | 
BED of the Carriage of a Cannon, the thick plank 
that hes under the piece, and forming, as it were, the 
body of the carriage. | 
BED, in maſonry, a courſe or range of ſtones. 
Bp, in gardening, a ſquare or oblong piece of 
ground, raiſed a little above the level of the adjoining 
ground, and in which ſeeds are ſown, or plants ſet. 
Het BED. See HoT-Bep. 
Beps of Minerals, certain ſtrata or layers of matter 
diſpoſed over each other. 18 | 
| Lords of the BED-CHAMBER, in the Britiſh cuſ- 
toms, ten lords, who attend in their turns each week; 
during which time they lie in the king's bed-chamber, 
and wait upon him when he dines in privat. 
Bep-MovuLDinG, in architecture, implies thoſe 
members of a cornice placed below the coronet. 
bed- moulding at preſent conſiſts of an ogee, a liſt, a 
large boltine, and another liſt under the coronet. 
BEE, in zoology, a well known inſe&, famous for 


its induſtry and economy. See Apis. 
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BEECH, Rain, in botany, a genus of the moncecia | 


polyandria claſs. The calix of the male 1s bell-ſhaped, 
and conſiſts of five ſegments ; it has no corolla, but 
twelve ſtamina : the calix of the female conſiſts of four 
teeth; it has no corolla; the ſtyli are three; and the 
capſule is muricated, has four cells and two ſeeds. 
There are three ſpecies, two of them natives of Britain, 
viz. the caſtanea, or cheſnut- tree; and the ſylvatica, or 
beech- tree. See CAST AN EA. | 

The ſtagnated water gathered on the hollow of the 
beech-tree, is ſaid to cure tetter- ſcabs and ſcurfs in man 
and beaſt by fomentation. Its leaves gathered about 
the fall, before they are much froſt- bitten, afford the 
beſt matreſſes to lay under quilts, inſtead of ſtraw, as 
being very ſoft, and continuing ſweet for ſeven years. 
When chewed, they are held good for the gums and 
„ hard protuberances found on the 
leaves of the beech, wherein are lodged the maggots of 

ain flv. 68 : | | 
- Bok c 5 MAST, the fruit of the beech- tree, ſaid to be 
good for fattening hogs, deer, &c. 
BEECH-OIL, an oil drawn by expreſſion from the 
maſt of the beech- tree, after it has been ſhelled and 
ounded. This oil is very common in Picardy, and 
uſed there, and in other parts of France, inſtead of 
butter; but moſt of thoſe who take a great deal of it, 
complain of pains and a heavineſs in the ſtomach. 

BEE LE, a kind of pick- ax, uſed by the miners for 
ſeparating tae ores from the rocks in which they lie: 
This inſtrument is called a fubber by the miners of 
Cornwall. | 

BEER, a common and well-known liquor, made 
with malt and hops. See BREWING, &c. 

BEER, among weavers, a term that ſignifies nineteen 
ends of yarn, running all together the whole length of 
the cloth. | 

BFEER-MEASURE. See MEASURE. 

BEESTING, a term, uſed by country-people for 
the firſt milk taken from a cow after calving. 

BEET, in botany. See BETA. 

BEETLE, in the hiſtory of inſects. See SCAR A- 
BAUS. | 

BEETLE alſo denotes a wooden inſtrument for 
driving piles, &c. It is likewiſe called a /amper, and 
by paviors a rammer. | 

BEGHARDI, Beguardi, a certain ſect of hereticks, 
which aroſe in Germany, and in the Low-countries, 
about the end of the thirteenth century. They made 
profeſſion of the monaſtical life, without obſerving 
celibacy ; and maintained, if they are not ſcandalized 
by the monks, that man could become as perfect in 
this life as he ſhall be in heaven ; herein reſembling 
the arminian perfectioniſts of this day; they alſo held 
that every intellectual nature is of itſelf happy, with- 
out the ſuccour of grace; and that he who is in this ſtate 
of perfection ought to perform no good works, nor 
worſhip the hoſt. | 

BEGLERBEG, in the Turkiſh polity, ſignifies a 
governor of one of the principal provinces in the Otto- 
man empire. | | 

BEGUINS, congregations of devout young wo- 
men, who maintain themſelves by the work of their 
hands, leading a middle kind of life between the ſecular 
and religious. Theſe ſocieties conſiſt of ſeveral houſes 
placed together in one incloſure, with one or more 
churches, according to the number of beguins. 

There is in every houſe a prioreſs, without whoſe 
leave they cannot ſtir out. Their vow is conceived in 
theſe terms: I promiſe to be obedient and chaſte, as long as 

continue in this beguinage, They obſerve a three 
Years novitiate, before they take the habit, and the 
rector of the pariſh is their ſuperior, but can do 
nothing without the advice of eight beguins. They 
are eſtabliſhed in ſeveral parts of Flanders. 

BEHEN, in the materia medica, the name of two 
700ts, the one white, the other red; both accounted 
3 and reſtorative, but the white one to poſſeſs 
W in the higheſt degree. They are like- 
8 to be good in nervous caſes; but neither are 

ed into the preſent practice. 
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BEIRAM, a Turkiſh word, ſignifying a ſolemn faſt, 
of which the Mahometans keep two in every year. - 

BEL, or BELus, in mythology, the ſupreme God 
of the ancient Babylonians and Chaldeans. 

BEL AND THE DRAGON, An apocryphal book of 
the Old Teſtament. Selden is of opinion that this 
little hiſtory ſnould rather be conſidered as a ſacred 
poem or fiction than a true account, and St. Jerome 
calls it, The Fable of Bel and the Dragon.” 

BELAY, in the ſea-language, is to make faſt the 
ropes in their proper places. | 

BELEMNLITES, in natural hiſtory, a fubſtance 
concerning the nature of which there has been much 
diſpute. Some maintain it to be a petrified animal; 
others will have it to be a foſſil, &c. Linnzus refers the 
belemnites to the claſs of ſhells with ſeveral cells. I he 
ſhape of the belemnites is ſometimes conical, ſometimes 
cylindrical; and they commonly confiſt of a black 
horny kind of ſubſtance. Their length is from two 
to eight inches; and their diameter from the ſixth part of 
an inch to two or three inches. The inward part conſiſts 


of rays; and there is generally a cell at the large end, 


and a furrow running from top to bottom. Dr. Plott 
ſays, that when ſcraped or burnt, they ſmell like horn. 
They are generally hollow about an inch deep, and 


filled with gravel. Their colour is various; ſome are 


aſh- coloured, others bluiſh. They are commonly found 
in gravel-pits. 

BELEN Us, the titular deity of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Italy and Gaul; being the ſame with Apollo or 
the ſun, as appears from ſeveral ancient inſcriptions 
found at Aquileia, and elſewhere. 

BELIEF, the aſſent of the mind to the truth of any 
propoſition. | | 

BELL, a well known machine, ranked by muſicians 
among the muſical inſtruments of percuſſion. 

The metal of which a bell is made, is a compoſition 
of tin and copper, or pewter and copper ; the propor- 
tion of one to the other is almoſt twenty pounds of 
pewter, or twenty-three pounds of tin, to one hundred 
weight of copper. 

Bell-metal is prohibited to be imported, as are 
hawk-bells, &c. | | 

The conſtituent parts of a bell are the body or bar- 
rel, the clapper on the inſide, and the ear or cannon 
on which it hangs to a large beam of wood. 

Diving BELL. See the article Divine BELL. 

BELL FLOWER, in botany. See CampAanuLa. 

BELLa-Donna, in botany, a genus of plants 
claſſed among the pentandria monogyniæ, by Linnæus. 
The flower confiſts of a fingle petal, divided at the 
mouth into five ſegments. The fruit is a berry of a 
globular form, divided into two cells, each containing a 
number of {mall ſeeds. _ 

BILLING / Hops, denotes their opening and ex- 
panding themſelves. | 

BEELIS, the daiſy, in botanv. Sce Darsy. 

BELLON, a diſtemper common in countries where 
they ſmelt lead-ore. It is attended with languor, in- 
tolerable pains and ſenſation. of gripings in the belly, 
and generally coſtiveneſs. 

Beaſts, poultry, &c. as well as men, are ſubject to 
this diſorder : hence a certain ſpace round the ſmelt- 
ing houſes is called bellon-ground, becauſe it is dan- 
gerous for an animal to feed upon it. e 

BELL ONIA, in botany, a genus of the pentendria 
monogynia claſs. The corolla is rotated ; the capful- 
conſiſts of one cell incloſing many ſeeds. There is 
but one ſpecies, v1z. the aſpera, a native of America. 

BELLOWING, among ſportſmen, denotes the 
noiſe of roes in rutting-time. | 

BELLOWS, a machine ſo contrived as to expire 
and inſpire the air by turns, by enlarging and contract- 
ing its capacity. | 

This machine is uſed in chambers and kitchens, in 
forges, furnaces and founderies, to blow up the fire: it 
ſerves alſo for organs and other pneumatick inſtruments, 
to give them a proper degree of air: all theſe are of 
various conſtructions, according to their different pur- 
poſes, but in general they are compoſed of two flat 
boards, ſometimes of an oyal, ſometimes of a triangular 


figure: 
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ſigure: two or more hoops, bent according to the figure 
of the boards, are placed between them; a piece o 
leather, broad in the middle, and narrow at both ends, 
is nailed on the edges of the boards, which it thus 
unites together: as alſo on the hoops which ſeparate 
the boards that the leather may the eaſier open and 
fold again ; a tube of iron, braſs, or copper 1s faſtened 
to the undermoſt board, and there is a valve within that 
covers the holes in the underboard, to keep in the air. 

Each pair of bellows imported is valued in the book 
of rates at three ſhillings and four-pence, and pays duty 

2.9 d. whereof 6 2. d. is drawn back on exportation, 

Water BELLOows, a machine for producing a con- 
ſtant current of air, by the fall of a ſtream of water. 
There are various machines of this kind uſed in ſeveral 
parts where there are founderies. 

BELLY, in anatomy. See the article ABDOMEN. 

BELOMANCY, a fort of divination by means of 
arrows, practiſed in the caſt, and particularly in Arabia. 

BELT S, in aſtronomy, imply two zones furround- 
ing the body of the planet JUPITER. | 

BEN. See the article BEHEN. 

BENCAPED, among failors. A fhip 1s ſaid to be 
bencaped when the water does not flow high enough to 
bring her off the ground, out of the dock, or over 
the bar. | 

BEND, in heraldry, one of the nine honourable 
ordinaries, containing a third part of the field when 
charged, and a fifth when plain. It is ſometimes, like 
other ordinaries, indented, ingrailed, &c. and is either 
dexter or ſiniſter, 

BEN D dexter, is formed by two lines drawn from the 
upper part of the ſhield on the right, to the lower part 
of the left, diagonally. It is ſuppoſed to repreſent a 
ſhoulder belt, or a ſcarf, when worn over the thoulder. 

BEN D /ri/ter, is that which comes from the left fide 
of the ſhicid to the right : this the french heralds call 
2 barre. | 

In BEN D, is when any things, borne in arms, are 
placed obliquely from the upper corner to the oppoſite 
lower, as the bend lies. | 
_ BENDING, in a general ſenſe, the reducing a 
ſtraight body into a curve, or giving it a crooked form. 
[The bending of timber-boards, &c. is effected by means 
of heat, whereby their fibres are ſo relaxed that you may 
bend them into any figure. 

BENDING, in the ſea-language, the tying two ropes 
or cables together: Thus they ſay, bend the cable, that is, 
make it faſt to the ring of the anchor; bend the ſail, make 


it faſt to the yard. 


BENDS, in a ſhip, the ſame with what is called wails, 
or wales; the outmoſt timbers of a {ſhip's fide, on 
which men ſet their feet in climbing up. They are 


reckoned from the water, and are called the firſt, ſe- 


cond, or third bend. They are the chief ſtrength of 
a ſhip's ſides, and have the beams, knees, and foot- 
hooks bolted to them. 

BEN DV, in heraldry, is the field divided into four, 
ſix or more parts, diagonally, and varying in metal 
and colour. The general cuſtom of England is to 
make an even number, but in other countries they re- 

ard it not, whether even or odd. 

BENE DICITE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, an 
appellation given to the ſong of the three children in 
the fiery furnace, on account of its beginning with the 
word benedicite. | 

BENEDICTINS, in church-hiſtory, an order of 
monks, who profeſs to follow the rules of St. Benedict. 

The benedictins, being thoſe only that are proper- 
Iy called monks, wear a looſe black gown, with large 
wide ſleeves and a capuche, or cowl, on their heads, 
ending in a point behind. In the canon law, they 
are ſtyled black friars, from the colour of their habit. 

BENEFICE, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, a church en- 
dowed with a revenue for the performance of divine ſer- 
vice; or the revenue itſelf aſſigned to an ecclefiaſtical 


perſon, by way of ſtipend, for the ſervice he is to do 


that church. | 
BEN ZOIN, in materia medica, a concrete refinous 
juice, obtained from a large tree growing naturally in 


both the Indies. The reſin is brought from the __ 


HE 


Indies in large maſſes, compoſed of white and light- 


f] brown pieces, with yellowith ſpecks : it eafily breaks 


betwixt the hands. That which is whiteſt is moſt 
eſteemed. It has very little taſte ; but its ſmell is very 
fragrant and agreeable, cſpecially when heated. The 
principal uſe of benzoin 1s in pertumes, and as a 
coſmetick; and enters in ſubſtance only into one 
officinal compoſition, the balſamum tranmaticum. But 
its lowers, which is a white ſahne concrete obtained 
by committing it to the fire in proper veſſels, are re- 
commended in diſorders of the breaſt; and in this 
intention they are made an ingredient in the paregorick 
elixir, pectoral elixir, and pills, and in the troches of 
ſulphur. | 

BERBERIS, the BARBERY-BZUSsH, a genus of 
plants of the hexandria-monogynia claſs, the flower of 
which confiſts of ſix roundiſh, hollow, erecto- patent pe- 
tals, and is ſcarce larger than the cup: the fruit is a cylin- 
drick, obtuſe, umbilicated berry, with one cell, contain- 
ing two oblong, cylindrick, and »btule ſeeds. 

The fruit is very cooling and aſtringent, and good 
to quench thirſt. The conterve of its fruit is of uſe 
in ffluxes and the jaundice. _ | 

BERGAMOT, the name of a fragrant eſſence ex- 
tracted from a fruit which is produced by ingrafting 
a branch of a lemon- tree upon the ſtock of a berga- 
mot-pear. It is allo the denomination of a coarſe 
tapeſtry, manufactured with flocks of filk, wool, cotton, 
hemp, ox, cow, or goat's hair, and ſuppoſed to be 
invented by the people of Bergamo. | 

BERME, in fortification, a ſpace of ground left at 
the foot of the rampart, on the fide next the country, 
defigned to reccive the ruins of the rampart, and prevent 
their filling up the fofle, 

BERNARDINES, an order of monks, founded by 
Robert abbot of Moleme, and reformed by St. Ber- 
nard. 1 hey wear a white robe with a black ſcapulary; 
and when they officiate they are cloathed with a large 
gown which is all white, and hath great ſleeves, with 
a hood of the ſame colour. | 

BERYL, in natural hiitory, called by our lapidaries 
aqua marina, is a pellucid gem of a bluith green co- 


mines of Peru: we have alſo ſome from Sileſia, but 
what are brought from thence are oftener coloured 
cryſtals than real beryls; and when they are genuine, 
they are greatly inferior both in hardneſs and luſtre to 
the Oriental and Peruvian kinds. 

The beryl, like moſt other gems, is met with both 
in the pebble and columnar form, but in the latter 
moſt frequently. In the pebble form it uſually ap- 
pears of a roundiſh but flatted figure, and commonly 
full of ſmall flat faces, irregularly diſpoſed. In the 
columnar or cryſtalline form it always conſiſts of hex- 
angular columns, terminated by hexangular pyramids. 
It never receives any admixture of colour into it, nor 
loſes the blue and green, but has its genuine tinge in 
the degrees from a very deep and dutky to the paleſt 
imaginable of the hue of ſea-water. . 

The beryl, in its perfect ſtate, approaches to the 
hardneſs of the garnet, but it is often ſofter ; and 1ts 
ſize is from that of a ſmall tare to that of a pea, 2 
horſe-bean, or even a wallnut. — 

BERYL-CRYSTAL, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies 
of what Dr. Hill calls ellipoma- croſtilum, or imperfect 
cryſtals, is of an extreme pure, clear, and equal tex- 
ture, and ſcarce ever ſubject to the ſlighteſt films or 
blemiſhes. It is ever conſtant to the peculiarity of its 
figure, which is that of a long and flender column, 
remarkably tapering towards the top, and very 1. 
regularly hexangular, It is of a very tine tranſparencè, 
and naturally of a pale brown, 

BES, in roman antiquity, was the name both of 
weight and a meaſure. As the former it was equal to 
two thirds of the As, and as a meaſure, to two thirds 0 
the jugurum. | 

BESAN'T, or BRZ AN, a coin of pure gold, of an 
uncertain value, ſtruck at Byzantium, in the time of 
the Chriſtian emperors; from hence the gold offered bj 
the king at the altar, is called beſant, or biſant. 


BESANTS, in heraldry, round pieces of gold, 
| 3 | | with⸗ 


lour, found in the Eaſt Indies and about the gold 
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without any ſtamp, frequently borne in coats of arms. 

BESTIARII, in Roman antiquity, ſuch as fought 
againſt beaſts, or thoſe who were expoſed to them by 
ſentence of the law. _ 

BETA, the beet, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs. The calix has four leaves ; 
it has no corolla ; the ſeeds are ſhaped like kidneys, 
and are fituated within the baſe of the calix. There 
are two ſpecies, viz. the maritima or ſea- beet, a native 
of Britain ; and the vulgaris or green beet of Bauhinus, 
which is chiefly cultivated for culinary uſe. Decoc- 
tions of the vulgaris looſen the belly ; and hence have 
been ranked among the emollient herbs. The juice 
expreſſed from the roots is a powerful errhine. 

BET EL, in botany, the leaves of a tree, nearly re- 
ſembling thoſe of the long-pepper tree, found in 
Malabar, and other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. Its leaves 
are eſteemed a cordial, and thought to give a fine 
flavour to the breath, in which intentions they are 
much uſed by the natives of thoſe parts. 

BETHLEMITES, a riligious order, diſtinguiſhed 
by their wearing a red ſtar with five rays on their breaſt, 
in memory of the {tar which appeared to the wiſe-men, 
and conducted them to Chriſt at Bethlehem. 

BETONY, in botany, the Engliſh name of the 
betonica, and of ſeveral ſpecies of veronica. 

Betony is common in woods and ſhady places in 
England, and flowers in June or July; it is reckoned 
diicutient and aperient, and has been A ays account- 
ed an excellent medicine for the head; the leaves re- 

duced to powder promote ſneezing, for which reaſon, 
and for ita being a cephalick, it is always an ingredient 
in the herb-ſnuff. Antonius Muſa wrote a treatiſe 
about it, and commends it much as a vulnerary, 
eſpeclally in wounds of the head; and ſome recommend 
its juice boiled up to the conſiſtence of honey, and 
mixed up with a ſmall quantity of the Peruvian balſam, 
as a great healer. - Beſides the common betony, bota- 
niſts enumerate ſix other ſpecies, which are natives of 
foreign countries. . 

BET U LA, the birch- tree. See BIRCH- TREE. 

BEVEL, the name of an inſtrument uſed by maſons, 
carpenters, joiners, &c. for meaſuring angles. It is a 
kind of {quare, one leg of which moves on a centre, and 
may therefore be ſet to any angle. 

BEVILE, in heraldry, a thing broken or opening 
like a carpenter's rule: Thus we ſay, he beareth argent, 
a chief bevile, vert, by the name of Beverlis. 

BEL, in the Turkiſh empire implies the governor of 

ſome town, or diſtrict. h 

Bey of Tunis, is the governor of that ſmall republick, 
and has the ſame authority with the Dey of Algiers. 

BEZANS, cotton cloths, which come from Bengal; 
e are White, and others ſtriped with ſeveral co- 

ours. | 

BEZANTLER, the branch of a deer's horns next 
below the brow-antler. SIE 
_ BEZOAR, in natural hiſtory, is a ſtony concretion 


found in the ſtomach of ſeveral animals of the goat 


kind. It is compoſed of concentrical coats ſurround- 


ing each other, with a ſmall cavity in the middle, con- 


taining a bit of wood, ſtraw, hair, or the like ſub- 
ſtances. | | | 
There are two kinds of bezoar. The firſt, which is 
brought from Perſia and the Eaſt Indies, is found in 
the ſtomach of the Capra Bezoardica, and eſteemed by 
Phyſicians to be the beſt. It is called Oriental bezoar, 
end 1s of a ſhining dark-green or olive-colour, and has 
an even ſmooth ſurface.” On removing the outer coat, 
that which lies underneath is likewiſe ſinooth and ſhi- 
ning. It is generally leſs than a walnut. 
| The ſecond kind, called Occidental bezoar, 1s 
vrought from the Spanith Weſt Indies, has a rough 
B leſs of a grecn colour than the Oriental. 
LE iKewiſe much heavier, more brittle, and of a 
55 texture; the coats are thicker, and, on break- 
= exhibits a number of ſtriæ curiouſly interwoven. 
: 1 Occidental is generally larger than a walnut, and 
nes as big as a gooſe-egg. | 
he great value of this ftone in Perſia and the Eaſt, 
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and the little uſe it js tound to be of in Europe, __ 


O. I. 


— 


| 


a religious nature. 


BIG 


made many ſuſpe& that the true kind is never brought 


to us. Many of them are indeed evidently made by 
art. The uſual mark to diſtinguiſh its being of a good 


quality, is its ſtriking a deep green colour on white 


paper that has been rubbed with chalk. But it is of 
little importance to ſay much on this ſubject. The 
ſtone is nothing more than a morbid concretion, much 
of the ſame nature with the human calculus, of no 
{mell or taſte, indigeſtible in the ſtomach of the animal 
in which it is found, and ſcarce capable of being ac: ed 
upon by any of the juices of the human body ; and, 
notwithſtanding its many boaſted virtues, it cannot be 
conſidered in any other light than as an abſorbent of 
the weakeſt kind. However, bezoar, on account of 
its high price, if it ſerves no other purpoſe, is of an 
excellent uſe in the apothecaries bill. 

BEZOAR DICK, an appellation given to whatever 
partakes of the nature of bezoar; alſo to compound 
medicines whereof bez oar makes an ingredient, 

BIBLE, a name applied by Chriſtians, by way of 
eminence or diſtinction, to the collection of ſacred 
writings, or the holy ſcriptures of the Old and New 
Teſtament ; known alſo by various other appellations, 
as, the Sacred Books, Holy Writ, Inſpired Writings, 
Scriptures, &c. The Jews ſtiled the Bible (that is, the 
Old Teſtament) mitra, which ſignifies Leſſon, or Lecture. 

BIBLIOTHECA, according to its original ſig- 
nification implies a library, or a repoſitory for books; 
but it is often uſed as the title of a treatiſe, containing 
an account of all the writers on ſome particular ſubject. 

BICE, a blue colour much uſed by houſe painters, 
and prepared from the lapis Armenus. 

BICEBEARS, the beſt body of all bright blues 
uſed in common work, as houſe-painting, &c. but it is 
the paleſt in colour. It works indifferently well, but iu- 
clines a little to ſandy, and therefore requires good 
grinding. Next to ultramarine, which is too dear to 
be uſed in common work, it hes beſt near the eye of 
all other blues. | 

BICEPS, in anatomy, the name of ſeveral muſcles : 
As the biceps humeri, or cubiti, biceps tibiæ, &c. 

Biceps, the name of ſeveral muſcles of the human 
body. See the article MUscLEs of the Human Body. 

BICKERN, the beak-iron of an anvil. 

 BICORNES, in anatomy, the name by which ſome 
writers call hyoides. See the article HyoiDEs. 

BIDENS, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia 
polygamia æqualis claſs. The receptacle is palcaceous ; 
the pappus has erect ſcabrous awns; and the calix is 
imbricated. There are thirteen ſpecies, only three of 
which, viz. the tripartita or trifid water-hemp agri- 
mony, the cornua or whole-leaved water-hemp agr1- 
mony, and the minima or leaſt water-hemp agrimony, 
are natives of Britain. The leaves of the bidens arc 
recommended for ſtrengthening the tone of the viſce- 
ra, and as an aperient; and ſaid to have excellent et- 


fects in the dropſy, jaundice, cachexies, and ſcorbutick 


diſorders. 

BIGAMY, the poſſeſſion of two wives at the fame 
time. This is the interpretation of the word, in a 
law paſſed in 1 Jac. I. which makes bigmy felony. 

Bigamy, in the canon law, 1s when a perlon either 
marries two women ſucceſſively, or only marries one 
woman who had been married before. Both which 
caſes are accounted impediments to be a clerk, or to 
hold a biſhoprick. 

Spiritual bigamy is when a perſon holds two incom- 
patible benefices, as two biſhopricks, two vicarages, &c. 

BIGHT, among ſeamen, denotes one roll, or round, 
of a cabe or rope, when coiled up. 

BIGNESS, or MAGNITVU DE. See MAGNITUDE. 

BIGNONIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia 
angioſpermia claſs. The calix conſiſts of five ſegments, 
and is ſhaped like a cup; the faux of the corolla is 
bell-ſhaped, and divided into five ſegments ; the pod 
has two cells, and the ſeeds are membranaceous, and 
alated. The ſpecies are ſeventeen, all natives of Ame- 
rica and the Indies. | 

BIGOT, a perſon fooliſhly obſtinate and perverſely 
wedded to any opinion, but particularly an opinion of 
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BILANDER, a ſmall flat-bottomed veſſel, with 
only one large maſt and ſail, and its deck raiſed half a 
foot above the plat-board. 


BILBOWS, a puniſhment at ſea, anſwering to the; 


ſtocks at land. The offender is laid in irons, or "ſtocks, 
which are more or leſs ponderous according to the 
quality of the offence of which he 1s guilty, | 

BILE, a yellow, bitter juice, ſeparated from the 
blood in the liver, collected in the porus bilarius and 
gall bladder, and thence diſcharged by the common 
duct into the duodenum. The bile is properly of two 
kinds, and is diſtinguiſhed under them by the names 
of cy/lick and hepatich, The hepatick bile is thin, almoſt 
inſipid, and ſcarce coloured; the cyſtick bile is | thicker, 
more coloured, and very bitter. 

This falt, moſt properly called bile, as the firſt is 
denomin: ated gall, is ſeparated immediately from the 
glands of the liver into the porus bilarius. Its nature 
is ſuch as to reſiſt acids, and being mixed with other 
fluids, to give them the like property; and by a 
chiymical analyſis | is obſerved to afford ſome ws wage or 
oil, ſome volatile ſalt, and a good deal of fixed ſalt; 
which particular it differs from all other animal HOT 
and a moderate quantity of caput mortuum or earth : 
the baſis is phlegm. 

As to the manner in which the bile is ſecivied | in the 
liver, there are various opinions. Some maintain, that 
the pores of the ſecretory glands of the liver, have a 
certain configuration and magnitude, to which the par- 
ticles of the bile floating in the blood, being juſt an- 
{werable both in bulk and figure, are admitted in, and 
all the reſt excluded. Others have recourſe to a fer- 
ment which they ſuppoſe to refſide in the liver, by 
means of which, tlie particles of the blood, in their 
paſſage through the ſecretory ducts, aſſume the form 
of bile, Others maintain, that the fluids contained 
in the blood of the vena porta, apply indifferently to 
the apertures of the ſecretory tubes, contiguous to the 
extremities of the vena porta, and to the extreme bran- 
ches of the vena cava ; that the pores of the cava being 
too little, and thoſe of the porta large enough to admit 
certain particles, theſe being ſeparated from the ſociety 
of the eſſential part of the blood, and expoſed to the 
action of the bilary veſſels, conſtitute, a new humour 
diſtin& from the blood called bile. Dr. Keil accounts 
for the ſecretion of the bile, from the ſtrong attraction 
between the particles of which it is compoſed. But all 
this is very ſyſtematical. As to the quantity of the 
bile ſecreted in the liver, we are ignorant, as Dr. Haller 
obſerves, of the velocity with w hich the blood of the 
meſentery circulates; we are ignorant of the cauſes 
which may either accelerate or Tetard is velocity; we 
have not the diameters of the veſſels preciſely aſcer— 
tained, nor indeed do they remain invariably the ſame ; 
and conſequently were we to pretend to fix the quantity 
of bile fecreted in the liver in any given time, we 
thould certainly be very erroncous in our calculations. 

The uſe of the bile is to attenuate the chyle, to mix 
the oleagenous parts of the blood with the aqueous, to 
ſtimulate the inteſtines, and in part to change the acid 
of the chyle. All theſe effects the cyſtick bile produces 
in a greater, and the hepatick in a leſſer degree. 

The bile is a juice of great importance with regard to 
the good or ill habit of the animal. We have already 
ſeen how it operates upon the chyle, the blood, &c. 
to which we may add, that it likewiſe afiiſts in digeſtion, 
by promoting putrefaction. A redundance of bile occa- 
ſions many and terrible diſeaſes, which, according to 
the tear of the humours, their acrimony or vent given 
them, will appear in the ſhape of a remitting or inter- 
mitting fever, a cholera, or dyſentery. Too great an 
evacuation of the bile, either upwards or dow -nwards, 
robs the chylefaction of its main inftrument. Hence it 
prevents digeſtion, ſecretion, excretion of the faces, 
and produces an acid temperatue, coldneſs, weaknels, 
palenets and ſwoonings. And if the bile be prevented in 
its diſcharge into the inteſtines, it produces a jaundice. 

Of atra bilis, or black bile, Boerhaave diſtinguiſhes 
three ſorts. 1ſt. The mildeſt, arifing from the matter 
of the blood put into too great a motion, which hence 
takes the name of aduſt : the 2d is an aggravation of the 
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firſt, ariſing from the ſame cauſes, only heightened: 
and the 2d is a corrupt parched bile, which is the worſt 
of all. 

BILGES, in ſhip-building, are thoſe parts at the 
bottom of the ſhip, that extend along each fide of the 
keel from the lower. part of the bow to the ſtern ; and 
on which the ſhip reſts when ſhe hes aground, 

BILGE-WATER, that which lies in the bilges, and 
therefore cannot flow into the pump: dell. 

BILINGUIS, in law, ſignifies a jury compoſed of fix 
Engliſhmen and fix foreigners, for the trial of a cauſe 
between a native and a ſtranger. 

BILIOUs, ſomething relating to the bile, or that 
partakes of its nature. 

BILIous Fever. See FEVER. 

BILL, in mehanicks, a cutting inſtrument of iron, 
in the form of a creicent, uſed by hufbandmen, 
gardeners, &c. 

BILL, in trade, ſignifies an account of goods de- 
livered to, or of work done tor, a perſon. 

BILL of Credit, an order given by a merchant or 
n banker to a perſon, impowering him to receive money 
from his correſpondents in foreign countries. 

Birr of Exchange, a ſhort order written on a flip of 
paper, by a merchant, &c. for paying to fuch a perſon, 
or his order, and in ſome countries to the bearer, in a 
diſtant place, a certain ſum of money. 


exchange. 1. That it be drawn in one place upon ſome 
perſon 1n inather. 2. That there be three perſons con- 
cerned, the drawer, the preſenter, or perſon in whole fa- 
vour it is drawn, and the acceptor, or him on whom it 
is drawn. It mult alſo mention that the value which 
the drawer has received, is either in bills of exchange, 
in money, merchandize, or other effects, which are to 
be expreſſed. 

Theſe bills are made payable e at fight, or fo 
many days, weeks, or months after date; the ſpace of 
a month being called uſance, and two or £ they months 
after date, double or treble uſance. 

Bills of exchange are alſo either inland or foreign; the 
former is ſaid to be only in the nature of a letter; but 
the latter is more regarded in law, becauſe it is for tlie 
advantage of commerce with other countries, and con- 
ſequently renders it an object of publick concern. 

Not only the drawer, but alſo ever y indorſer of a bill 
is liable to the payment of it; for an indorſer charges 
himſelf in the ſame manner, as if he had originally 
drawn the bill: and the plaintiff, in an action in ſuch a 
caſe, is not obliged to prove the drawer's hand, becauſe 
the indorſer becomes a new drawer, 
ever prove that he demanded the money of the drawer 
or drawers, or that he made enquiry, and could not 
ſind them in convenient time; for by the cuſtom eſtab- 
liſhed among merchants, the indorſer is to receive the 
money of the firſt drawer if he can ; but if he cannot 
the indorſer muſt anſwer it. The forging a bill of ex- 
change, or any acceptance, is felony. 

Bank BL LS, are notes, or inſtruments which intitle 
a private perſon to part of the bank-ſtock. 

Birr of Entry, an account of goods entered at the 
Cuſtom-houſle, 
expreſſed the merchant importing or exporting, the 
quantity of goods, the ſorts, and from whence 1mport- 
ed, or to what place exported. 


| maſter of the ſhip, and given to a merchant, &c. con- 
taining an account of the goods which the maſter has 
receive on board from that merchant, &c. with a pro- 
miſe to deliver them at the intended place for a certain 
ſum of money. Each bill of lading mult be treble, one 
for the merchant who {ſhips the goods, another to be ſent 
to the perſon to whom they are conſigned, and the third 
to remain in the hands of the maſter of the ſhip. It mw! l 
however be obſerved, that a bill of lading is only ui ſed 
when the goods ſent on board a ſhip are but part of the 
cargo; for when a merchant loads a veſſel entirely o 
his i own account, the deed paſſed between him and the 
maſter of the ſhip i 1s called er 


BLI. / Parcels, an account of goods bought, * ith 


their prices, given by the ſeller to the buyer, 


B1Lb 


There are three things necellary to conſtivats a bill of 


He muſt how- 


both inward and outward, wherein is 


Riki of Lading, an acknowledgement figned by the 
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Bir of Store, a kind of licence granted at the cuſ- 
tom-houſe to merchants and captains of ſhips, to carry 
duty free, ſuch ſtores as are neceſſary for the voyage. 

51LL of Suffer ace, is a licence granted at the cuſtom- 
houſe to a merchant, permitting him to trade, without 
paying duty, from one Engliſh port to another, 
BILL, is alſo the name of one of the chief weapons 
of defence with which nature has guarded the feathered 
tribe; it is alſo the principal inſtrument for gathering 
their food. 

EILLA VERA, the bill is true, words written on 
the back of every bill found by the grand jury. | 

EILLETS, in heraldry, a kind of bearing in the 

forin of a parallelogram, or long ſquare. Moſt writers 
in heraldry take them for bricks; but Guillim ſays 
they repreſent billet-doux, or papers folded up. 
_ RILLETING. in the army, implies the quartering 
ſoldiers in the houſes of any town or village. And, 
among fox-hunters, it ſignifies the ordure and dung 
of a fox. 

BILLON, in the hiſtory of coins, a compoſition 
of precious and baſe metals, where the latter predomi- 
nate. Wherefore gold under twelve carats fine, is cal- 
led billon of gold; and filver under fix penny-weight, 
billon of ſilver. | 

BIMEDIAL, in mathematicks. If two medial 
lines, as AB and BC, commenſurable only in power, 
containing a rational rectangle, are compounded, the 
whole line AC will be irrational, and 1s called a firſt 
bimedial line. | 

B 
A — — 4 — —— 0 
See Euclid. lib. X. prop. 38. 

BINARY Arithmetick, a method of computation, 
firſt propoſed by M. Leibnitz, and aftewards more 
fully explained by Joſeph Pelican, of Prague. 

In this method of computation, only the cypher and 
x are uſed, and the cypher multiples every thing by 2. 
Thus 1 is one, io two, 11 three, 100 four, &c. 

Binary Meaſure, in mufick, is a meaſure which is 
beaten equally, or where the time of riſing is equal to 
that of falling. This is uſually called common time. 
See Mus ick. | | 

BINARY Number, that compoſed of two units. 

BIND-WEE D, Convolvulus. See ConvoLvULUS. 

BINN, among huſbandmen, &c. a place boarded 
up to Keep corn in. 


BINNACLE, in naval affairs, a kind of wooden 
cheſt fixed upon the quarter- deck, juſt before the helm, 
containing the compaſs, a candle, &c. 

BINOCULAR Teleſcope, a teleſcope with two tubes 
fitted up in ſuch a manner that the obſerver may ſee a 


diſtant object with both eyes at the ſame time. 
BINOMIAL Roz, in algebra, is a root conſiſting 


of two parts or members connected by the ſign + or | 


--. Thus a-+b, and a—b, are binomial roots. The 
former conſiſting of the ſum, and the latter of the di<- 
ference of the quantities @ and b. 

BINOMIAL Theorem, a general method, invented by 
dir Iaac Newton, for raifing a given quantity to any 
don power, or extracting any given root thereof. 

1 he powers of any binomial are found by a continual 
multiplication of it by itſelf. For example, the cube or 
third power of a--b, will be found by multiplication to 
be 44 3a % ＋＋ 34 b*+6*; and if the powers of a—b 
Ae required, they will be found the ſame as the pre- 
ceding, only the terms in which the exponent of b is an 
odd number, will be found negative. Thus, the cube of 
3 will be found to be 45 — 34. b+ 3 ab-: where 
„ and fourth terms are negative, the exponent 
_ 5 1 ph odd number in theſe terms. In general, 
8 1 „an power of a—6 are poſitive or negative 

It is o be obſerved, that in the firſt term of any 
wel 75 2 +6, the quantity a has the exponent of the 
ky 3 3 that in the following terms, the expo- 
__ Re Torcate gradually by the fame differences, 

it, and that in the laſt terms it is never found. 

i powers of þ are in the contrary order; it is never 

Vund in the 5 er : in 

ne fürſt term, but its exponent in the ſecond 


term is unit; in the third term its exponent is 2, and 
thus its exponent increaſes till in the laſt term it becomes 
equal to the exponent of the power required. 

As the exponents of a thus decreaſe, and at the ſame 
time thoſe of & increaſe; the ſum of their exponents is 
always the ſame, and is equal to the exponent of the 
power required. Thus in the ſixth power of a+ 6b, viz. 
e ＋6 45 b+ 15 a*b* + 204* b*+15a* b*++6 =, 
the exponents of a decreaſe in this order 6, 5, 4. 3, 2, 
1, ©; and thoſe of b increaſe in the contrary order o, 1, 
2, 3, 44 5, 6. And the ſum of their exponents in any 
term is always 6. 

In. general, therefore, if a+6 is to be raiſed to any 
power m, the terms, without their coefficients, will be, 

mM M — m—3 


— 1 57 
% 0-9, 0 0 @- 087; &C. 
continued till the exponent of þ becomes equal to . 

The coefficients of the reſpective terms will be 1, u, n 


** 21 1 2 —2 MT 5 52 2 * X 21 
3 MX . : 


, &c. continued until you have one 


wy 


m— 2 m—3 M4 


3 4 
coefficient more than there are units in m. See the ar- 


ticle COEFFICIENT. 
It follows, therefore, by theſe rules, that a+ am 


m am- II AM N Bee X am—2 b* + m % 
; 2 


1 nee [ M_— 
X ; X 
am—3 B NU X —.— * oy * 2 * am- 4 α⁵ , &c. whicli 
is the binomial, or general theorem, for raiſing a quan- 
tity conſiſting of two terms to any power m. | 
The ſame general theorem will alfo ſerve for the evo- 
lution of binomials. becauſe to extract any root of a 
given quantity, is the fame thing as to raiſe that quan- 
tity to a power whoſe exponent is a fraction that has its 
denominator equal to the number that expreſſes what 


ſquare root of a+6, is to raiſe a+6 to a power whoſe 
exponent is 5. Now a+4” being found as above; 
ſuppoſing m=Z, you will find a = +: Xa 1 
xa — Xa" +IX—=LIX—-L4a—s b*+, &c. f + 


bl 23 
24. 355 8.2 Þ 16 ? &c. 


BIOGRAPHER, one who writes the lives of par- 
ticular perſons, as Plutarch, Suetonius, &c. See the 
next article. 

BIOGRAPHY, a ſpecies of hiſtory which records 
the lives and characters of remarkable perſons. The 
word is formed from the Greek O-, life, and yam, 


inſtructive kind of hiſtory. It admits of all the paint- 


ference, that our paſſions are more keenly intereſted, 
becauſe the characters and incidents are not only agree- 
able to nature, but ſtrictly true. It is much to be re- 
gretted that this kind of hiſtory is ſo much neglected. 
No books are ſo proper to be put into the hands of 
young people. | 

BIQUADRATICE Power, in algebra, the fourth 
power of any number or quantity. 

BrQUADRATICK Root, the root of a fourth power, 
or the ſquare root of the ſquare root. | 

BiQUADRATICK Eguation, an equation where the 
higheſt power of the unknown quantity is of four di- 
menſions. : | 

BIQUINTILE, one of the aſpects of the planets, 
when they are 144 degrees from one another. 
BIRCH-TREE, Betula, in botany, a genus of 
plants, of the monecia-tetrandria claſs : the male flower 
is amentaceous, formed of a number of raonopetalous 
floſcules, each of which is divided into four parts. In 
the female flower the calyx 1s lightly divided into three 
ſegments : the fruit is a cylindrick cone, and the ſeeds 
are on each ſide edged with a membrane. 
The birch-tree is of uſe for the huſbandman's 
ox-yokes, for hoops, ſmall ſcrews, paniers, brooms, 
wands, bavin-bands, withies for faggots, arrows, bolts, 
ſhafts, diſhes, bowls, ladles : it is alſo good for fuel, 
great and ſmall coal, the laſt being made by MY 
| tne 
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kind of root is to be extracted. Thus, to extract the 


to deſcribe. This is at once the moſt entertaining and 


ing and paſſion of romance; but with this capital dif- 
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one entire petal ; and the capſule, which is below the 


phia decandria clas. The pod is plain, and has two 
cells. There 1s but one ſpecies, viz. the pelecinus, a 


conſideration biſhops are conceived as the higheſt eccle- 


one biſhop in a church, and but one church to a biſhop : 


always gave notice of his advancement to the moſt re- 


nounced the bleſſing, or prayer of conſecration, all the 


-and if he be in Rome, he muſt go and receive the ro- 


the ſlender bruſh and tops of the twigs and loppings. 
In Ruflia and Poland they cover houſes with the bark 
of the birch-tree, inſtead of ſlate and tile. | 
BIRD, one of the fix general claſſes of animals. 
Sce the articles ANIMALs and ORNITHOLOGY. 
BIRTH, in midwifery. See Detivery. 
BirTH, or BiR THING, in the fea language, a 
convenient place to moor a ſhip in; alſo a due diſtance 
oblerved by ſhips lying at . or under ſail; and 
a proper place aboard for a meſs to put their cheſts, 
& c. is called the birth of that meſs. 
BIRTH-wORT, Aiſtolochia, in botany, a genus of 
plants ranged by Linnæus among the gynyandria hex- 
andria claſs. It has no calix; the corolla conſiſts of 


flower has fix cells. There are twenty-one ſpecies of 
ariſtolochia, none of which are natives of Britain. 
The roots of this plant are ſaid to be cephalick, vul- 
nerary and uterine; and recommended highly in diſ- 
eaſes of the breaſt : the principal virtue, however, now 
aſcribed to them is that of promoting the menſes, and 


the lochia after delivery. 
BISERRULA, in botany, a genus of the diadel- 


native of Sicily. | | 
BISHOP, an eccleſiaſtical perſon, entruſted with 
the ſpiritual government of a dioceſe. 1 
It has been greatly diſputed whether there were any 
biſhops in the age of the apoſtles, or that order ſettled 
ſince their time. It is certain, that in the New 
Teſtament the names of biſhops and prieſts are uſed 
indifferently; but tradition, the fathers, and the Apo- 
ſtolical Conſtitutions make a diſtinction. From this laſt 


ſiaſtical dignities, the chief officers in the hierarchy, or 
cconomy of church government, as the fathers and 
paſtors of the faithful, the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, 
and, as ſuch, the ſuperiors of the church of Chriſt. 
In the primitive church it appears that there was but 


the peculiar acts of the epiſcopal function were preach- | 
ing the word, praying with the people, adminiſtering} 
the two ſacraments of baptiſm and the euchariſt, taking 
care of the poor, ordaining of miniſters, governing his 
flock, excommunicating offenders, and abſolving of 
3 The election of a biſhop was jointly in the 
hands of the clergy and laity of the biſhoprick or pariſh; 
which became vacant : when they elected a biſhop, they 
preſented him to the neighbouring biſhops, for their 
approbation and conſent, without which his election 
was not valid. A biſhop thus choſen and ordained, 


nowned biſhops of the church. 

As to the form of ordination, it was thus: two bi- 
ſhops held the book of the goſpels over the head of 
that biſhop which was ordained, and whilſt one pro- 

O | 
reſt of the biſhops that were preſent laid their hands 
upon his head. | | 

In the church of Rome the pope has the chief right 
of clecting biſhops, nevertheleſs fome princes have re- 
lerved to themſelves the right of nominating to biſhop- 
11cks, after which the pope ſends his approbation, and 
the bulls to the new biſhop. When a perſon hears 
that the pope has raiſed him to the epiſcopal dignity, 
te enlarges is. ſhaven crown, dreſſes himſelf in purple, 


chet from the pope : three months after having been 
confirmed in his election, he is conſecrated in a very 
tolemn manner. | 

Upon the vacancy of a biſhop's ſee in England, the 


king grants his conge d'elire to the dean and chapter, 


to elect the perſon whom, by his letters miſſive, he hath 
appointed; and if they do not make the election in 
twenty days, they are to incur a premunire. The dean 
and chapter having made their election accordingly, the 
archbithop, by the king's direction, confirms the biſhop, 
and afterwards conſecrates him, by impoſition of hands, 
according to the form laid down in the Common Prayer 
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biſhop in this, that an archbiſhop with biſhops conſe- 
crates a biſhop, as a biſhop with prieſts conſecrates a 
prieſt: other diſtinctions are, that an archbiſhop viſits 
a province, as a biſhop a dioceſe; that an archbiſho 
convocates a provincial ſynod, as a biſhop does a dio- 
ceſan one; and that the archbiſhop has canonical au- 
thority over all the biſhops of his province, as a biſhop 
has over the prieſts of his dioceſe. 5 | 
The juriſdiction of a biſhop of the church of Eng- 
land conſiſts in collating benefices, granting inſtituti- 
ons, commanding inductions, taking care of the profits 
of vacant benefices for the uſe of the ſucceſſors, con- 
ſecrating churches and chapels, ordaining prieſts and 
deacons, confirming after baptiſm, granting adminiſ- 
trations, and taking probates of wills: theſe parts of 
his function depend upon the eccleſiaſtical law. By 
the common law, he is to certify to the judges con- 
cerning legitimate and illegitimate births and marri- 
ages: and to his juriſdiction, by the ſtatute law, be- 
longs the licenſing of phyſicians, ſurgeons, and ſchool- 


privilege is now peculiar to the biſhop of Norwich. 
All biſhops of -England are peers of the realm, ex- 
cept the biſhop of Man, and as ſuch fit and vote in the 
houſe of lords: they are barons in a threefold manner, 
viz. feudal, in regard to the temporalities annexed to 
their biſhopricks ; by writ, as being ſummoned by writ 
to parliament; and laſtly, by patent and creation: ac- 
cordingly they have the precedence of all other barons, 
and vote as barons and biſhops, and claim all the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the temporal lords, excepting that 


blood, they themſelves cannot paſs upon the trial, for 
they are prohibited, by the cannons of the church, to 
be judges of life and death. 5 | 

BrsHop's-COURT, an ecclefiaſtical court, held by 
the biſhop's chancellor in every cathedral, where cauſes 
are determined according to the civil and canon law, 

BISHOPRICK, a dioceſe, or the diſtri& over 
which a biſhop's juriſdiction extends. 

There are twenty-four biſhopricks, and two arch- 
biſhopricks in England, and in Ireland eighteen of 
the former and four of the latter. 

BISKET, or Biscvirt, a general name for the 
bread uſed in the ſea-lervice, eſpecially in long voyages. 

Biſket, in order to be good, ſhould be made ſix 
months before it is put on board a ſhip; it ſhould alſo 
be made of good wheat flour, thoroughly cleaned from 
the bran. | | N 

BISMILLAH, a ſolemn form uſed by the Maho- 
metans at the beginning of all their books, and other 
writings, ſignifying, in the name of the moſt merciful God. 

BISMUTH, a ponderous brittle femi-metal, re- 
ſembling zinck and the regulus of antimony, but differ- 
ing greatly from them in quality. It diſſolves with ve- 
hemence in the nitrous acid, which only corrodes the 


acid, which acts ſtrongly on zinck. A calx and flow- 
ers of biſmuth have been recommended as ſimilar in 


virtue to certain antimonial preparations ; but are at 


prefent of no other uſe than as a pigment or coſmetick. 

Biſmuth is ſometimes found native, in ſmall com- 
pact maſſes, of a pale lead colour on the outſide, but a 
filvery white within. It attenuates the parts of all other 
metals, and thereby promotes their fuſion. When di. 
ſolved in ſtrong acids, it yields the famous coſmetick 
magiſtery, and is a very valuable ingredient in the mixed 
metals uſed in caſting types, and for bell- metal. 

Biſmuth is very common in Germany, and not un- 
frequently found in the tin- mines of Cornwall, though 
little known, or at leaſt regarded, there. 

BISNOW, a ſect of the Banians, who never ea 
fieſh of any kind, but ſubſiſt entirely on herbs, pulte, 
butter and milk. 

BISSECTION, in geometry, the dividing a line, 
angle, &c. into two equal parts. HP 

BISSEX'TILE, in chronology, a year conſiſting 0 
366 days, being the ſame with our leap year. The gay 
alſo which is this year added, is called biſſextile. 

The true ſolar year, or that ſpace of time V 
flows while the ſun is moving from any one po! 


which 
nt © 
the 


Book. Hence we fee that a biſhop differs from an arch- 
15 ; 


| 


maſters, and the uniting of ſmall pariſhes, which laſt 


they cannot be tried by their peers, becauſe, in caſes of 


regulus of antimony ; and is ſcarce ſoluble in the marine 


n 


he ecliptick till he returns again to the ſame point, 
conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 5 ſeconds, 
But the year made uſe of by the ancient Egyptians, 
conſiſted of 365 days only, which being about fix 
hours leſs than the true ſolar year, they loſt a day 
nearly every four years. This inconveniency did not 
eſcape the obſervation of Julius Cæſar, who being then 
prieſt among the Romans, ordered that every fourth 
year ſhould have an additional or intercalary day ; and 
that the fixth of the calends of March ſhould be that 
ear reckoned twice: and hence both the intercalary 
day, and the year wherein it happened, were called 
biſſextile. This method of computation is called the 
Julian account, or Old Stile. 

But as the true ſolar year conſiſts of 365 days, 5 
hours, 49 minutes nearly, it follows that, according to 
this way of reckoning, the civil year will, at the end 
of every four years, begin 44 minutes ſooner than it 
did before, and conſequently it will, in 331 years, an- 
ticipate one whole day. This induced pope Gregory 
XIII. in the year 1582, to attempt a reformation of 
the calendar; and finding that the equinox had then 
anticipated, ſince the Nicene council held in the year 
325, ten whole days, he ordered that theſe ten days 
ihould that year be taken out of the calendar, and that 
the eleventh of March ſhould be called the 21ſt. He 
alſo. ordered, that every hundredth your, which accord- 
ing to the Julian form was to be bi 
common year, conſiſting of 365 days only: but be- 
cauſe this was too much, every four hundredth year 
was to remain biſſextile. This method of computa- 
tion is called the Gregorian account, or New Style; and 


was immediately followed in moſt foreign countries. | 


Great-Britain however ſtill followed the Old Style, 
till the year 1952, during which interval one.day more 
was anticipated. It was therefore ordered, by act of 
parliament, that eleven days ſhould that year be taken 
out of the calendar, and that the natural day following 
the ſecond of September, ſhould be called the four- 
teenth, omitting the intermediate eleven days; and 
that the New Style ſhould for the future be obſerved. 
By this correction the feaſts and: faſts of the church 


brown colour, and nauſeous bitter taſte, remaining in 


liquor the much greater part of the ſalts ſold under the 
name of Epſom and Glauber's ſalt are extracted. 
- BITUMEN, in natural hiſtory, an inflammable 


article ASPHALTUM. | 

Beſides the bitumen Judaicum mentioned under the 
article ASPHALTUM, there are other kinds, viz. A 
hard ſtinking black kind, found in great plenty about 
the dead-ſea; it yields an oil which is an excellent ce- 
ment, and 1s ſuppoſed to be the bitumen which we are 
told ſupplicd the place of mortar in building the walls 
of Babylon. The brownith black ſtinking bitumen, 
is common in Germany, and even with us, under 
the name of pitch-ſtone. 

BI TUMINOUS, ſomething belonging to, or par- 
taking of the nature of bitumen. See BITUMEN. 

BIVALVES, a term ſometimes uſed for ſuch ſhells 
as conſiſt of two pieces. It is atfo an appellation given 
to ſuch pods, or capſules, as conſiſt of two valves in- 
cloſing the ſeeds. 

BIVENTER, in anatomy, called alſo digaſtrick, 
or two-bellied, a muſcle of the lower jaw. | 

BIXA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria mono- 
gynia claſs. The corolla conſiſts of ten petals ; the 
calix has five teeth; and the capſule is rough, and 


xtile, ſhould be af double valved. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the orel- 


lana, a native of America. 

BIZARRO, in the Italian muſick, denotes a fanci- 
ful kind of compoſition, ſometimes faſt, ſlow, ſoft, 
ſtrong, &c. according to the fancy of the compoſer. 

BLACK, a ll known colour, ſuppoſed to be 
owing to the abſence of light; all the rays thereof be- 
ing abſorbed by the black bodies. See 6 PTICKY. 

BL Ack, among dyers, one of the five ſimple and 
mother colours uſed in dying. It is made differently, 
according to the ſeveral qualities of the ſtuffs that are 
to be dyed. For ſtuffs of a high price, as woolen 
cloth an ell and a half or an ell and a quarter wide, 
broad and narrow rattens, fine woolen druggets, &c. 
they muſt uſe a black made of the beſt woad and in- 


are now kept according to the original deciſion of the 
council of Nice. | 
BISTORTA, Brftert, or Snaknveed, in botany, a 
genus of octandrious plants, of which there are ſeveral. 
ſpecies. The root of this plant is only in uſe, and is 
faid to be balſamick, vulnerary, and aftringent, and 
therefore uſed againſt all kinds of fluxes, particularly 
hemorrhages, ſpitting of blood and vomitting ; it has 
been ſometimes given in intermiting fevers, and ſome- 
times alſo in ſmall doſes as corroborant and antiſeptick 
in acute and malignant fevers ; the common doſe c 
biſtort root is from fifteen to twenty grains, and in; 
urgent caſes, it is extended to a dram. This genus is 
claſſed by Dr. Linnæus with the polygonum. It flowers 
in May, and produces new ſpikes until Auguſt, and 
grows well in divers parts of land. 4 
BISTOURY, an inſtrument uſed in ſurgery, for 
making incifions, and of which there are ſeveral ſorts, | 
adapted to the various operations neceflary to be per- 
formed in the practice of ſurgery. 
BISTRE, or BIST ER, among painters, is the name 
of a warm tranſparent, deep brown colour, extracted 
from wood foot. | 
BIT, a well known part of a horſe's bridle. 
Bir, among mechanicks, ſignifies the point or top 
of an auger, piercer, &c. | — 
BIT of @ Key, that part which contains the wards. 
BIT S, in ſhip-building, a frame compoſed of two 
Pieces of timber, fixed perpendicularly in the fore - part 
of the ſhip, on which the cables are faſtened when ſhe 
rides at anchor. 
BITTER, an epithet applied to all bodies that have 
2 taſte oppoſite to ſweetneſs, A 
BiTT ER-APPLE, Colocynthis, in the materia medica. 
ce the article CoLOCYNTHIS., | 
po I TERN „in zoology, the Engliſh name of a 
83 e boggy and ſedgy pizcen, and about the 
BiTTERNY, in the alt works, a liquor of a rediſh 
OL. I. No. 12. 5 


digo, inclining to a bluiſh brown. 
BLACK-GRAss, a ſpecies of graſs in America, and 
lately introduced into England. The following ac- 


count of this graſs is given by the late Dr. Elliot of 


New-England. 
6 We have, ſays that worthy writer, in a letter to 
Mr. Mills, an excellent ſort of graſs in our ſalt marſhes. 


It thrives beft, and grows largeſt, in thoſe meadows 


which border on tide-rivers, and have the greateſt 
mixture of freſh-water. Where the water is very ſalt 
it is not apt to fix and ſpread; but witl remain ſhort 
and poor. It is very tender, and cuts as eaſily as gar- 
den cives, grows thicker and taller than the common 


ſalt-marſh graſs, and affords from two to three tons of 


hay to the acre: but it is a flow grower, after it has 


been cut. Its ſeeds are ſmall, like thoſe of tobacco. 


The colour of this graſs is a very deep green, which 
renders it ſo conſpicuouſly different from every other 
kind, that it is univerſally known by the name of 
Black graſs.” | 
BLack Land, in agriculture, a term by which the 
huſbandmen denote a particular fort of clayey foil, 
which however they know more. by its other proper- 
ties than by its colour, which is rarely any thing like 
a true black, and often but a grey. This, how- 
ever pale when dry, always blackens by means of 
rain; and when plowed up at thoſe ſeaſons, it ſticks 
to the plough-ſhares ; and the more it is wrought, the 
muddier and duſkier-coloured it appears. This ſort 
of ſoil always contains a large quantity of ſand, and 
uſually a great number of fmall white ſtones. | 
Lamp-BLAck, is the foot of oil collected as it is 
for by burning. It is made by burning oil in a 
number of large in a confined place, from whence 
no part of the fumes can e ; and where the ſoot 
formed by theſe fumes, being collected againſt the top 
and ſides of the room, may be {wept together and £ol- 
lected. ED 
Iuory-BL Ac k, is the coal of ivory or bone, emed 
* Y 


the ſalt pans after the ſalt is cryſtalized. From this 


foſſile ſubſtance, otherwiſe called aſphaltum. See the 
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by giving them a great heat, all acceſs of air to them 


being excluded. | | | 
| Blue-BLAGK, is the coal of ſome kind of wood, or 


other vegetable matter; burnt in a cloſe heat where the 
air can have no acceſs. The beſt kind is ſaid to be 


made of vine ſtalks and tendrils. ; 

Curricy's-BLACk, fignifies a teint or dye laid on 
tanned leather; of which there are uſually two, . the 
firſt made of galls, ſour ale, and old iron; the ſecond 
of galls, copperas, and gum-arabick. 

Karith-BLAEK, a fort of coals found in the ground, 
which the painters and limners uſe to paint in freſco, 
after it has been well ground. 

Bulack-LEtGs, a name given in Leiceſterſhire to a 


diſeaſe frequent among the calves and ſheep. In Staf- 


fordſhire they call it the wood-evil. : 
It is a white jelly, and ſometimes a bloody jelly, 


ſettling in their legs, from whence it has its name of 


black-legs, and often in the neck between the ſkin and 
fleth, which will make them carry their necks awry. 
If it falls on the joints they overcome it, but if in their 
bowels they die, nor is there any cure. 

BLACK Oars, a ſpecies of oats greatly cultivated 
in the northern parts of England, being eſteemed a 
very hearty food for horſes. See the article OATs. 

BLACK THORN, a ſpecies of buſhes well known, 
and much uſed in making fences, &c. 


It is not reckoned quite ſo good for fences as the 


white thorn, becauſe it is apt to run more into the 
ground, and is not ſo certain of growing; but then 
the buſhes are much the beſt, and moſt laſting of any 


for dead hedges, or to mend gaps: nor are cattle ſo 


apt to crop them as the other. They will grow on the 
ſame ſort of ſoil with the white thorn; but the richer 
the mould is, the more tliey will proſper. 
Black STREAKES in a Ship, are the planks placed 
immediately below the bend. They are covered with 
tar mixed with lamp- black, and form a beautiful contraſt 
with the white bottom below, and the ſcraped planks 
covered with a mixture of roſin and tallow above. 
BLADDER, in anatomy, a thin membraneous ſub- 
ſtance, found in ſeveral parts of animal bodies, ſerving 
as a receptacle for ſome fluid, or liquid excrement, as 
the urinary-bladder, the gall-bladder, &c. x 
The urinary bladder is a membranaceous hollow 


body, of the figure of a pear, ſituated in the pelvis, 


and deſtined to colle&, and at a proper time to expel 
the urine. Its fize is ſuch, that it will conveniently 
hold about a pint in adults; but is capable of diſten- 
tion, ſo as to hold much more. It is connected, in 
the human body, in a ſingular manner, by the perito- 
nxum to the os pubis, otherwiſe than in other ani— 
mals: it is alſo connected with the parts of generation 
by the urethra; with the navel by the urachus and 
umbilical arteries; and finally, in men, with the in- 
teſtinum rectum; and in women, with the vagina. It 
is divided into three parts, the body, the neck, and 
the fundus or bottom. The coats of the bladder are 
much thinner in the body and the fundus than they 
are at the neck. Its blood-veſlels come from the hy- 
pogaſtrick, the umbilical, and the hæmorrhoidal veſ- 
ſels in men; and in women, from the ſpermaticks 
alſo. Its nerves are from the intercoſtals, and prin- 
cipally from thoſe of the os ſacrum. 

Its ſtructure is membranaceous, and conſiſts of three 
coats: the firſt is called the common membrane; this 
is continuous with the peritonæum, and ſurrounds 
only the bottom of the bladder. The ſecond coat is 
muicular, and is compoſed of ſeveral fibres, running 
in various directions, but principally longitudinal and 
tranſverſe. The third, or inner coat, is nervours and 
is covered with a peculiar fluid of a mucous nature, 
which is ſecreted in glands ſituated in this coat, and 

rincipally in that part which is near the neck of the 


ladder, The ſphincter of the bladder is compoſed of 


a ſeries of trantverſe fibres, running croſs-ways under 


the ſtrait fibres of the neck of the bladder, in form of 


a circle, and ſerving to cloſe it, to prevent the invo- 
luntary diſcharge of the urine. The bladder has three 
faramina ; two where the ureters enter in, at which 
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the urine is thrown ifto the bladder; and one, much 
larger than theſe, in the neck, for the diſcharge of tlie 
urine into the urethra. | | 
Air BLADDER. See the article AI R-BLADDER. 
BLANCHING, in a general ſenſe, implies the act 
of bleaching or whitening. OP 
 BLancHinG, among gardeners, an operation 
whereby certain plants, &c. are rendered whiter, and 
more tender, than otherwiſe they would be. 
BLANK, a white, or void ſpace left in writing, &c. 
BLANK- VERSE, in modern poetry, compoſed of 
a certain number of ſyllables, without the aſſiſtance of 
rhyme. l 
BLANKET, a coverlet for a bed: a ſtuff com- 


monly made of white wool, and wrought in a loom 


like ſerges. | 
BLASPHEMY, an indignity or 1njury offered to 
the Almighty, by denying what 1s his due, and of 
right belonging to him ; or by attributing to the crea- 
ture that which 1s due only to the Creator, 
BLAST, a violent exploſion of air. Among miners 
it ſignifies adamp, or ſuffocating vapour. See Damp. 
BLASTING, among mines, &c. fignifies the 
burſting or blowing up rocks by means of gunpowder. 
BLAZE, a white ſtreak in a horſe's face. 
BLAZING-STAR. See the article Co ME. 
BLAZONING, or BLASONRV, in heraldry, im- 
plies the art of decyphering the arms of a noble tamily. 
"2a in the anatomy of plants, the inner rind 
or bark. 


filks, linens, ſtuffs, hair, wax, &c. 

BLEACHING of Sik. The filk being raw, is put 
into a bag of fine linen, and thrown into a veſſel of 
boiling river-water, in which had been diſſolved good 
Genoa or Toulon ſoap. After boiling for ſome hours, 
it is taken out to beat, and then is waſhed in cold water, 
rung {lightly, and put a ſecond time into the boiling 
veſſel, filled with cold water, mixed with ſoap and a 
ittle indigo, which gives it a bluiſh caſt. When it is 
taken out of this ſecond water, they wring it hard, un- 


twiſt it, and ſeparate the threads; then they ſuſpend it 


in the air in a kind of ſtove, where they burn ſulphur, 
the vapour of which mineral gives the laſt degree of 
whiteneſs to the filk, gt 


BLEACHING of Coarſe Linens. Afﬀter they are taken 


from the loom, they are laid in wooden frames full of 


cold water, where they are beaten with wooden ham- 
mers, and purged from the filth ; then they are ſpread 
upon the ground to receive the dew for eight days; after 
which they are put into wooden tubs, with hot lye 
poured over them. Having been thus lixiviated, they 
are again purged 1n a mill, and the former proceſs re- 
peated, till they have acquired their juſt degree of white- 


nels. 


BLEACHING Fine Linens. After they are taken fiom 
the loom, they are put to ſoak in clear water, and when 
they bave been well cleanſed, are thrown into a buck- 
ing-tub filled with cold lye, made of wood aſhes and 
water. When they are taken out of the lye, they at 
waſhed in fair water, ſpread in a meadow, and fre- 
quently watered from little canals, by means of ſcoops 
or hollow ſhovels. After lying a certain time on the 
ground, they are paſſed through a freſh lye poured on 
hot, and made differently, according io the condition of 
the linens. Being taken out of this ſecond lye, and 
every thing repeated as before, they are paſſed through 
a ſoft lye, rubbed with black ſoap, which finiſhes the 
whitening of the ſelvages; and the ſoap being waſhed 
off, they are put to ſoak in cow's milk without the 
cream. I his perfects their bleaching, gives them the 
proper ſoftneſs, and makes them caſt a little nap- 
Being taken out of the milk, they are waſhed in water 
for the laſt time. After all this proceſs, the linen ges 
its firſt blue by paſſing through a water, in which : Fa 
| | T 


* 
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like cloth ; with this difference, that they are croſſed 


BLEACHING, the art or method of whitening | 


BLEACHING of Weollen Stuffs is performed three 
different ways. 1. With water and ſoap. 2. With the 
vapour of ſulphur. And, 3. With chalk, indigo, and 
the vapour of ſulphur. | 


and dutch lapis have been ſteeped. In 
the laſt place, the proper ſtiffneſs and luſtre is given 


rel; ſmalt, 


with ſtarch, ſmalt, and other gums; the quantity and 
quality of which may be adjuited according to the 
occaſion. VVV 
BLZAchI NG Hair is done by waſhing it as linen, 
in a ſuitable lixivious water, aud afterwards ſpreading 


it 1 the graſs. | 7 | | 
" BLEEDING, or Phlebotomy, in ſurgery. See the 


article PHLEBOTOMY, 


BLEEDING at the Noſe, See HAEMORRHAGE: 

BLEYME, an inflammation arifing from bruiſed 
blood between a horſe's ſole and the bone of the foot, 
towards the heel. Of theſe there are three ſorts, which 
are generally bred in ſpoiled wrinkled feet, with narrow 
heels, and are uſually ſeated in the inward or weakeſt 
quarter. In this caſe the hoof muſt be pared, and the 
matter let out : then let oil de merveille be poured in, 
and the hoof be charged with a remolade of ſoot and 

ine. 5 2 

NIGHT, in huſbandry, a diſeaſe incident 10 
plants, which affects them variouſly, the whole plant 
ſometimes periſhing by it, and ſometimes only the 
Icaves and bloſſoms, which will be ſcorched and ſhri- 
velled up, the reſt remaining green and flouriſhing. 

The true cauſe of blights ſeems to be continued dry 
eaſterly winds for ſeveral days together, without the 1n- 


| tervention of ſhowers, or any morning dew, by which 


the perſpiration in the tender bloſſom 1s ſtopped ; and 
if it ſo happens, that there is a long continuance of the 
ſame weather, it equally affects the tender leaves, 
whereby their colour is changed, and they wither and 
ecay. =, EP 
: The beſt remedy for this diſtemper, is gently to 
waſh and ſprinkle over the tree, &c. from time to time 
with common water; and if the young ſhoots ſeem to 
be much infected, let them be waſhed with a woollen 
cloth, ſo as to clear them, if poſſible, from this glutinous 
matter, that their reſpiration and perſpiration may not 
be obſtructed. - This operation ought to be performed 
early in the day, that the moiſture may be exhaled before 
the cold of the night comes on : Nor ſhould it be done 
when the ſun ſhines very hot. | 

Another cauſe of blights in the ſpring, is ſharp hoary 
froſts, which are often ſucceeded by hot ſunſhine in the 
day time: This is the moſt ſudden and certain deſtroyer 
of the fruits that is known. | 

BLIND See BLINDNESS: 

Pore-BLIND, or pur-BLIND. A perſon who is very 
ſhort-fighted is ſaid to be pur-blind. | 

Moon-BLIND, denotes horſes that loſe their ſight at 
certain times of the moon. 4. 

BLIND 1s alſo figuratively, for things without aper- 
tures ; Thus we ſay, a blind wall, a blind alembick, &c. 

BLI xD, among traders, a kind of falſe light which 
they have in their warehouſes and ſhops, to prevent too 
great a light from diminiſhing the luſtre of their ſtuffs. 

BLINDNESS, a total privation of fight, ariſing from 
an obſtruction of the functions of the organs of ſight, 
or from an entire deprivation of them. 

BLinDNEss, in farriery. When a horſe becomes 
blind, it may be thus diſcerned : His walk or ſtep is al- 
ways uncertain and unequal, ſo that he does not ſet 
down his feet boldly -when led in one's hand : But if 
the ſame horſe be mounted by an expert horſeman, and 
it he be a beaſt of metal, then the fear of the ſpurs will 
make him go reſolutely and freely; ſo that his blindneſs 
can hardly be perceived. 

BLINDS, or BLIN DES, in the art of war, a ſort of 
defence commonly made of oziers, or branches inter- 
woven, and laid acroſs between two rows of ſtakes, 
about the height of a man, and four or five feet aſun- 
der, uſed particularly at the heads of trenches, when 


they are extended in front towards the glacis; ſerving | 


to ihelter the workmen, and prevent their being over- 

looked by the enemy... Ks 

; BLISTER, in medicine, a thin bladder containing 

ORAL humour, whether occaſioned by burns, and the 
<© accidents, or by veſicatories laid on different parts 


01 the body for that purpoſe. — 
I | | 


q 


Cantharides, or ſpaniſh flies, applied in the form of 2 


plaſter, are chiefly uſed with this intention. 


BLITE, b/itum, in botany, a genus of the monan- 
dria-digynia claſs of plants. It has no flower petals : 
the fruit is a berry-like capſule, of an oval figure, and 
ſomewhat compreſſed ; the ſeed, is ſingle, of a globular 
figure, compreſſed, and nearly of the ſtze of the capſule. 

Blite, on account of its cooling and emollient quali- 
ties, is recommended in dyſenteries and ſpitting of blood. 

BLOCKS, in the marine, imply little wooden ma- 
chines artfully diſpoſed among the rigging of a ſhip, ſo 
as to give additional power to the ropes that command 
the rieceilary mechaniſm aloft : ſuch as extending, con- 
tracting, or traverſing the fails, by hauling in certain 
cords on the deck. It would be difficult to deſcribe the 
figure of a block, as they are of ſuch various ſizes, 
ſhapes, and powers, fingle, double, and even fix or ſe- 
ven-fold, ſo denominated from the number of ſheaves 
they contain. „%% Ae o 5 

The cat- block is for drawing the anchor up to the 
cat-head. 55 | | 

The ſwivel in the iron-bound block is to turn it, that 


the parts of the purchaſe affixed to it, called the tackle, 


may not be twiſted round each other, which would 
greatly diminiſh its force. | 

The top-block is to hoiſt up or Jower the top-maſts, 
and is hooked in a bolt driven in the cap. 

The clue-garnet blocks are fixed to the clews or 
lower corners of the fails, and are for drawing them u 
to the yard, when the ſail is to be contracted or furled. 

BLOCKADE, in the art of war, the blocking up a 


place, by poſting troops at all the avenues leading to it, 


to keep ſupplies of men and proviſions from getting in- 
toit; and by theſe means propoſing to ſtarve it out, 


without making any regular attacks. | 
To raiſe a blockade, is to force the troops that keep 


the place blocked up, from their poſts. 


BLOMARY, or BrooMaxy, in metallurgy, the 
firſt forge through which iron paſſes, after it is melted 
out of the ore. | 

BLOOD, a well known fluid, which circulates 
through the arteries, veins, &c. of animal-bodies, and 
nouriſhes all their parts. | | 

Blood is compoſed of a thin watery liquor called g- 
rum, and a thick red part called craſſamentum, which, 
when viewed by the microſcope, appears to conſiſt of 
red globules of a certain determined magnitude. Theſe 
globules are generally believed to be of the ſame magni- 
tude in all animals that have red blood. | 

As blood 1s originally derived from our aliment, it 


mult conſiſt of the ſame principles, and conſequently 


— 


abound with ſalts and oils. The ſalts of the blood are 
partly of the fixed neutral kind, and partly ſuch as are 
rendered ſemi- volatile by the heat and motion to which 
they are ſubjected: Both irritate the ſenſible nervous 
parts of animals; for it is well-known that any kind of 
ſalt applied to the eye gives great uneaſineſs. From 
theſe qualities of blood the late learned and celebrated 
Dr. Whytt concluded that it muſt be well fitted to com- 
municate a gentle ſtimulus to thoſe. ſenfible nerves 
which terminate on the internal ſurface of the auricles 
and ventricles of the heart; and conſequently that the 
contraction of the heart is principally owing to this 
cauſe. The diameter of a red globule is computed to 
be about ++ part of an inch. | 

Authors are not agreed in regard to the quantity of 
blood contained in the human body; ſome making it 
only 10 pounds, whilſt others make it to be 20, 60, or 
even 100 pounds : But then theſe laſt comprehend the 
juices of the lymphatick veſſels under the term blood. 
As to the quantity of current blood in a horſe, the in- 
genious Dr. Hales found it to be, at a low computation, 
1105 cubick inches, or 422 pounds, 

Circulation 1 the BLOOD. See CIRCULATION. 

Heat of the BLooD. See the article HEAT. 

Ebullition of the BLooD, a diſeaſe in horſes, which 
proceeds from want of exerciſe, and gives riſe to out- 
ward ſwellings, frequently miſtaken for the farin. 
BLOOD running itch happens to a horſe by the blood's 
being over-heated by hard riding or other labour. As 
the 
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the blood gets between the ſkin and the fleſh, it makes chinery, and even the names of boats are very different, 
a horſe rub and bite himſelf, and if neglected will turn] according to the various purpofes for which they are 
to a gtievous mange. FS calculated, and the places where oy are to be em- 
BLOSSOM, a general name for the flower of plants, | ployed. Thus they are occaſionally ſharp, or flat bot. 
but more eſpecially of fruit-trees.  [tomed; ſlight, or ſtrong; open or decked ; plain, or 
BLoss oM, or PE acH-COLOUR, among horſetnen, | ornamented, as they may be deſigned for deep or ſhal- 
implies a horſe that has his hair white, intermixed with | lower bottoms ; for ſwiftneſs or burthen ; for ſailing in 
ſorrel or bay hairs. a harbour or at fea; and for convenience or pleaſure, 
BLOW-PIPE, a hollow tube uſed by ſeveral artifi-] BOATSWAIN, an officer on board ſhips of war 
cers, as jewellers, enamellers, &c. for increafing the] and large merchantmen, who has the care of all the 
force of the flame of their lamp. cables, ropes, fails, blocks, anchors, colours, &c. He 
BLOWING of a Flower, among gardeners, implies alſo calls out the crew, and takes care that they do 
the care taken to produce flowers in the. higheſt per-] their duty &c. 
fection, particularly auriculas and carnations. BOB, a term uſed for the ball on the pendulum of 
The uſual method, with reſpect to the latter is this. | a clock. 
When the flower ſtems begin to ſhoot, or, as the flor-] BOCARDO, among logicians, the fifth mode of 
riſts ſay, to ſpindle, a ſtick four feet long 1s fixed in the] the third figure of ſyllogiſms, in which the middle pro- 
ground by each plant, and to this ſtick the ſpindles, as 1 is an univerſal affirmative, and the firſt and 
they ſhoot, are tied. When the flower buds appear, ſt particular negatives, thus: 
the ſmalleſt are taken off, and only a few of the largeſt] Bo Some ſickly perſons are not ſtudents; 
are preſerved. The buds are frequently apt to burſt,] car Every fickly perſon is pale; : 
which conſiderably diminiſhes the beauty of the} yo Therefore ſome perſons are pale that are not 
flower, and therefore the pod is tied ſlightly round] ſtudents. + 3 
the middle. BOCCONIA, in botany, a genus of the dodecandria 
BLowinG of Glaſs. See the article GL Ass. | monogynia claſs. There is only one ſpecies, viz, the 
 BrowinG of tin, denotes the melting its ore, after fruteſcens, a native of America. 
being firſt burnt to deſtroy the mundick. | BODY, in phyficks, an extended ſolid ſubſtance, of 
4 BLUBBER, the fat of whales, ſeals, and other ſeal itſelf utterly paſhve and inactive, indifferent either to 
| ö | animals. Train oil is made from this blubher. | motion or reſt. See MATTER, and MEcHanicks. 
. BLUE, otherwiſe called AZ u RE, one of the primi-] Colour of BopIES. See Oprieks. 
tive colours of the rays of light. See COLOUR and] Diſcent of BopIES. See MEeHAN TES. 
L1iGHnrt. | Diviſſon of Bop IRS. See CHYMISTRY. 
For the different kinds of blue, uſed by painters, Bop, with regard to animals, is uſed in oppoſition 
5 &c. See ULTRAMARINE, PRUSSIAN-BLUE, &c. | to ſoul, in which ſenſe it makes the ſubject of anatomy. 
BLUE ING Metals, an operation practiſed greatly by Bop, among painters, as to bear a body, a term 
1 gilders, who always give their metals this colour before] ſignifying that the colours are of ſuch a nature, as to be 
0 they apply the gold or ſilver leaves. It is done heat- J capable of being ground ſo fine, and mixing with the 
* ing the metal in the fire till it acquires a blue colour, oil fo intirely, as to ſeem only a very thick oil of the 
Soy MANTLE, among heraldiſts, is the title of ſame colour. 
* one of the purſuivants at arms. 5 | Bopy, in the manage. A horſe is chiefly ſaid to 
1 BLUENE S8, the quality which denotes a body blue. {have a good body, when he is full in the flank. If 
| BLUNDERBUSS, a well known fire-arm, conſiſt- | the laſt of the ſhort ribs be at a conſiderable diſtance 
ing of a wide, ſhort barrel, capable of holding a num- from the haunch bone, although ſuch horſes may, for 
ber of ſmall bullets at once. a time, have pretty good bodies, yet, if they are much 
BMI, in muſick, the third note in the modern ſcale.] laboured, they will loſe them; and theſe are properly 
(8 See GAMUT. {the horfes that have no flank. It is alſo a general rule, 
& BOARD, a piece of timber from four to a quarter off that a man ſhould not buy a fight-bodied horſe, and 
i an inch in thickneſs, fawn out of a tree, for the pur- one that is fiery, becauſe he will ſoon deſtroy himſelf. 
poſes of building, and various other purpoſes. {| Bovy, in the art of war, a number of forces, horſe, 
bt Bo ARD, in maritime affairs, is ufed in various] and foot, united and marching under one commander. 
| fenfes. Thus to make aboard,” is to make a trip] Main Bop of an army, the troops encamped in the 
1 in turning to windward. To board it up,” is toſ centre between the two wings, and generally infantry: 
turn to wind- ward. The weather board,” is the] the other two bodies are the vanguard and the rear- 
windward fide of the ſhip. | guard; theſe being the three into which an army, 
Bo ARD is alſo uſed for an office under the govern-| ranged in form of battle, is divided. 
ment: thus we ſay, the board of trade and plantations, | Bop, in matters of literature, denotes much the 
the board of works, ordnance, &c. fame with ſyſtem, being a collection of every thing 
BOARDING a ip, is entering an enemy's ſhip] belonging to a particular ſcience or art, difpoſed in 
in a fight. proper order: thus, we fay, a body of divimty, law, 
In boarding a ſhip, it is beſt to bear up directly with] phyſick, &c. 
her, and to cauſe all your ports to leeward to be beat] BOEDROMIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival 
open; then bring as many guns from your weather fide celebrated yearly by the Atheinans in the month 
as you have ports for; and laying the enemy's ſhip, on] boedromion ; for the ceremonies of which, See Pot- 
board, loof for loof, order your tops and yards to be] ter's Arch. Græc. b. ii. c. 20. 
manned and furniſhed with neceffaries ; and let all] BOEDROMION, in chronology, the third month 
your ſmall ſhot be in a readineſs; then charge at once] of the Athenian year anſwerimg to the latter end of our 
with both ſmall and great, and at the ſame time enter] Auguſt and the beginning of September. 
your men under cover of the ſmoke, either on the bow] BOERHAAVIA, in botany a genus of the mo- 
of your enemy's ſhip, or bring your midſhip clofe up] nandria monogynia clafs. It has no calix; the corolla 
with her quarter, and fo enter your men by the] conſiſts of one bell-ſh plaited peral ; and there 7s 
throuds : or if you would uſe your ordnance, it is beſt but one naked ſeed. "There are fix ſpecies, all natives 
to board your enemy's ſhip athwart her hawſe ; for in| of the Indies. | 
that caſe you may uſe moſt of your great guns, and the] BOG, properly fignifies a quagmire, covered indeed 
only thoſe of her prow. Let fome of your men endea- with graſs, but not ſolid enough to ſupport the weight 
your to cut down the enemy's yards and tackle, whilſt] of the body; in which ſenſe, it differs only from 
other clear the decks, and beat the enemy from aloft.] marſhes or fens, as a part from the whole: ſome even 
Then let the ſcuttles and hatches be broke open with all] reftrain the term bog to quagmires pert up between 
10fſible ſpeed to avoid trains, and the danger of being | two hills; whereas fens lie in champaign and low com” 
blown up by barrels of powder placed under the decks: | tries, where the deſcent is very ſmall. : | 
BOAT is a ſmall open veffel, conducted on the]! To drain boggy lands, a good method is, to make 
water by rowing or failing. The conſtruction, ma-] trenches of a ſuffieient depth to carry off the ! 
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7. A white, ſoft, heavy bole, called earth of Malta, pre- 


B OIL 


and if theſe are partly filled up with rough ſtones, and 
then covered with thorn buſhes and ſtraw to keep the 
earth from filling up the interſtices, a ſtratum of good 
carth and turf may be laid over all; the cavities among 
the ſtones will give paſſage to the water, and the turf 
will crow at top, as if nothing had been done. See the 
article FEN. | FEE 

BOGOMILI, or BoGAR MIT, in church hiſtory, 
a ſect of hereticks, which ſprung up about the year 
1179. They thought that but ſeven books of the 
ſcripture are to be received, that the uſe of churches, 
of the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and all prayer, 
except the Lord's prayer, ought to be aboliſhed; that 
the baptiſm of catholicks is imperfect, that the perſons: 
of the Trinity are unequal, and that they oftentimes 
made themſelves viſible to thoſe of their ſect. They 
ſaid, that devils dwelt in the churches, and that ſatan 
had reſided in the temple of Solomon from the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem to their own time. | 

BOIGUACU, the largeſt of all ſerpents, being 
from twenty-four to forty feet long, and thick in pro- 
portion. It is found in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
where the Europeans, as well as the natives, are 
extremely fond of it as food. 5 f i 

The boiguacu is a very terrible animal, lying in 
ambuſh in thickets or on branches of trees; from 
whence it darts itſelf on its prey. Authors of credit 
tell us, that it will ſwallow a goat, a bear, and even a 
ſtag, horns and all. 

BOILING, Ebullition, in philoſophy, the agitation 
of a fluid body, ariſing from the action of fire. 

BOLE, a genus of earth, moderately heavy, co- 
herent, ſoft but not viſcid, ſmooth to the touch, and 
breaking readily between the fingers. 

Boles are either white, yellow, red, brown, grey, 
or green. c 

{. Of white boles, we have the following ſpecies : 
1. The pure white bole armenick, eſteemed a ſudorifick 
and aſtringent, but unknown to our ſhops. 2. A white 
friable bole, dug near Frankfort, accounted ſudorifick 
and aftringent, and accordingly preſcribed in ſpittings 
of blood, and ulcers of the leg. 3. A hard, heavy white 
bole, called terra nocerana, in great eſteem in malignant 
fevers, and apainſt the bites of venomous animals. 
4. The white lemnian earth, a light white bole, eſteemed 
good in dyſenteries, hemorrhages, and malignant 
tevers. 5. The greyiſh white bole, called earth of 
Goltberg, and uſed as an aftringent, cordial, and 
ſudorifick. 6. The yellowiſh-white bole, or Tuſcan 
earth, preſcribed as a ſudorifick, and in diarrhceas. 


ſcribed againſt venomous bites. 8. A whitith alkaline 
bole, called Eretrian earth, and ſaid to be a noble 
altringent and ſudorifick. 9. A hard, whitiſh, alkaline 
bole, found near Bengal, and uſed with ſucceſs in fluxes 
and fevers. | | 

II. Of the yellow boles, theſe are the ſpecies. 1. The 
yellow bole armenick, ſaid to be an excellent aſtringent, 
ſudorifick, and alexipharmick. 2. The bole of Blois, of 
a pure and light yellow colour, and a powerful aſtrin- 
gent. 3. The friable, yellow bole of Tokay, eſteemed 
a good aſtringent. 4. The yellow Lemnian earth, ac- 
coun ted a good ſudorifick, aſtringent, and vulnerary. 5. 
The friable gold- coloured bole, brought from Weſtpha- 


lia, frequently uſed in cordial and aſtringent electuaries. 


b. The browniſh-yellow bole, called Stlefian earth, a 
cood aſtringent. 7. The light, friable, rediſh-yellow 
bole, called Livonian carth, eſteemed a better aſtringent 
than moſt of the other boles. 8. The firm and heavy 
rediſti-yellow bole, called Bohemian bole, eſteemed an 


—_ medicine in malignant fevers, and fluxes of 
LL KINAS, þ 


| 


kinds, with good ſuccefs. 6. A friable, weighty, fine- 
red bole, found in Portugal, and efteemed a good medi- 
cine againſt poiſons, and in malignant fevers. 7. The 
red Lemnian earth, which is hard and weighty. 8. The 
friable, greyiſh-red bole, called Turkey earth, uſed as a 
ſudorifick and aſtringent. 9. A hard pale-red bole, 
found in many parts of America. | 

I'V. Of the brown boles, there are only three ſpecies. 
1. A pure, pale-brown bole, ſaid to be a good aſtringent. 
2. The denſe, heavy, pale-brown bole. found in many 
parts of Germany, and uſed as a ſudorifick and aftrin- 
gent. 3. The light, friable, brown bole, found in many 
parts of England, thought to be an aſtringent. 

V. Of the green boles, there is only one known ſpe- 
cies, found in the perpendicular ſtrata of ſtone in many 
parts of England, and thought improper to be uſed in- 
ternally in medicine, on account of the copper it con- 
tains. 


ſtone, found near Bologna in Italy. It is about the fize 
of a walnut, and when properly prepared by cal- 
cination, becomes a ſpecies of phoſporus. See Pfos- 
PHORUS. | 


the collars of the ſtays, and the ledge of wood on 
which they reſt, in order to prevent their being galled 
or chafed. | | 

BOLT, among builders, an iron faſtening fixed to 


into three kinds, viz. plate, round, and ſpring bolts. 
Bolts 1n gunnery are of ſeveral ſorts; as, 1. Tran- 
ſum bolts, that go between the checks of a gun-car- 
riage, to ſtrengthen the tranſums. 2. Priſe-bolts, 
the large knobs of iron on the checks of a carriage, 
which keep the hand-ſpike from {hding when it is poiz- 
ing up the breech of a piece. 3. Traverſe-bolts, 
the two ſhort bolts that being put one in each end of a 
mortar-carriage, ſerve to traverſe her. 4. Bracket- 
bolts, the bolts that go through the checks of a mor- 


tar, and by the help of quoins keep her fixed at the 
And, 5. Bed-bolts, the four bolts 


given elevation. 
that faſten the brackets of a mortar to the bed. 

Bolts in a ſhip are iron pins, of which there are ſe- 
veral ſorts, according to their different makes and uſes. 
Such are drive-bolts, uſed to drive out others. Ray- 
bolts, with jags or barbs on each ſide, to keep them 
from flying out of their holes. Clench-bolts, which 


are clenched with riveting hammers. Forelock-bolts, 


which have at the end a forelock of iron driven in, to 


keep them from ſtarting back. Set-bolts, uſed for 


forcing the planks, and bringing them cloſe together. 
Fend or fender-bolts, made with long and thick heads, 
and ſtruck into the uttermoſt bends of the ſhip, to fave 
her fides from bruiſes. And ring-bolts, uſed for bring- 
ing to of the planks, and thoſe parts whereto are faſt- 
ened the breeches and tackles of the guns. 


twenty-eight ells. 

BOLT-ROPE, among ſeamen, implies the rope 
paſſing down the fides of a ſail, to which it 1s ſewed, an 
ſerves to ſtrengthen it. 8 
court, for the private arguing of caſes. | 
BOoLTINO, among mealmen, fignifies the ſeparating 
the flower from the bran, by means of a bolting-mill. 
BOLUS, in pharmacy, an extemperaneous form 


honey. I 3 
BOLZAS, a kind of ticking imported from the Eaſt 
Indies. | 

BOMB, in military affairs, a-largeſhell of caſt iron, 


| BOLOGNIAN Sroxx, a ſulphurous kind of 


BOLSTERS, in maritime affairs, impiles ſmall 
bags, filled with tarred canvaſs, and placed between 


doors and windows. They are generally diſtinguiſhed 


Bolr of canvas, in commerce, the quantity of 


BOLTINCG, a term formerly uſed in our inns of 


of a medicine, of a conſiſtence ſomewhat thicker than 


r 
- bf 
—— 


ing ſpecies. 1. A hard red bole, or bole armenick off of wood. The ſhell being filled with gunpowder, the 
viienna; a good aſtringent, but never met with ge-|fuſee is driven into the vent or aperture, within at, 
nume. 2. A heavy, compact, pale-red bole, dug in inch of the head, and faſtened with a cement made of 
many parts of France. 3. A light, friable, dull-red [quick-lime, aſhes, brick-duft, and ſteel filings, worked 
ic called carth of Striga. 4. A heavy, friable, red] together in a glutinous water; or of four parts of pitch, 
deen called Livonian earth, and is a powerful aſtrin- two of colophony, one of turpentine, and one of Wax. 
dent. 5. A heavy, friable, pale-red bole, called ſealed} This tube 1s filled with a combuſtible matter, made 


4 1 
III. Of te red boles, authors enumerate the follow- having a great vent to receive the fuſee, which is made 1 


_ of Tuſcany; preſcribed in fevers, and fluxes of all of two ounces. of nitre, one of ſulphur, and three of 
gun- 
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gunpowder duſt, well rammed. To preſerve the fuſce, 
they pitch it over, but uncaſe it when they put the 


bomb into the mortar, and cover it with gunpowder 
duſt; which having taken fire by the flaſh of the pow- 
der in the chamber of the mortar, burns all the time 
the bomb is in the air; and, the compoſition in the 
fuſce being ſpent, it fires the powder in the bomb, 
which burſts with great force, blowing up whatever is 
about it. The great height the bomb goes in the air, 
and the force with which it falls, makes it go deep into 
the earth. | 

BOMBARD, a piece of ordnance anciently in uſe, 
exccedingly ſhort and thick, and with a very large 
mouth. There have been bombards which have thrown 
a ball of 300 pound weight. They made ule of cranes 
to load them. 

The bombard is by ſome called baſiliſk, and by the 
Dutch, donderbuls. | 

BOMBARDIER, a perſon employed about a mor- 
tar. His bufineſs is to drive the fuſee, fix the ſhell, 
load and fire the mortar. 

BOMBARDMENT, the havock committed in 
throwing bombs into a town a fortreſs. 

BOMBARDO, a muſical inſtrument of the wind 
kind, much the fame as the baſſoon, and uſed as a baſs 
to the hautboy. 

BOMBASINE, a name given to two ſorts of ſtuffs, 
the one of ſilk, and the other croſſed, of cotton. 

Bombaſine of ſilk pays duty on 1mportation as other 
foreign ſilks. See SILK. That of cotton pays each 


piece, not exceeding 15 yards, if narrow, II. 3 S.1f%;d. 


but if broad, 11: 6s. 112d. | 
BOMBAST, in compoſition, 1s a ſerious endeavour, 
by ſtrained deſcription, to raiſe a low or familiar ſubject 
beyond its rank; which inſtead of being ſublime, never 
fails to be ridiculous. The mind, in ſome animating 
ations, is indeed apt to magnify its objects beyond 
natural bounds. But ſuch hyperbolical deſcription has 


its limits, and, when carried beyond theſe, it dege- 


ncrates into burleſque, as 1n the following example : 


Sejanus. Great and high 
The world knows only two, that's Rome and J. 
My roof receives me not; 'tis air I tread, 
And at cach ſtep I feel my advanc'd head 
Knock out a ſtar in heaven. 


Sejan. Ben, Fohnſon, act 5. 


A writer who has no natural elevation of genius is ex- 
tremely apt to deviate into bombaſt : He ſtrains above 
huis genius, and the violent effort he makes carrics him 


generally beyond the bounds of propriety. 


BOMBAX, or CoTTON-TREE, in botany, a 
genus of the monodelphia polyandria claſs. It has but 
one ſtylus ; the {tigma conſiſts of five lobes ; the capſule 
has five cells; and the ſeeds are downy, There are 
three ſpecies, viz. the pentandrum, the ceiba, and the 


neptaphyllum, all natives of the Indies. The cotton- 


tree grows generally above 60 feet high, and is ſo thick 


that the Indians dig canoes which hold ſeveral men 
out of the whole wood. There are hollows in diffe- 
rent parts of the trunk which contain large quantities 
of water, which is of great uſe to travellers in the hot 
climates where there is often a ſcarcity of water. For 
the method of making cotton, ſee CoTToN. 

BO MHA x, in zoology, a ſynonyme of a ſpecies of 
conus. Si 

It is like-wiſe applied by Linnzus to ſignify ſuch 
inſets as have incumbent wings and feelers reſembling 
à comb. | 


BOMB-KETCH, a ſmall veſſel built and ſtrength- 


ened with large beams for the uſe of mortars at ſea. 
BONMBUS, in medicine, a reſounding and ringing 
noe in the car. 


BOMBY LIUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of the 


common humble-bee, of which we have a great variety 


of ſpecies, many of them very beautiful. 

BOND, a deed by which a perſon obliges himſelf to 
perform ſome act, ſuch as paying a ſum of, money, 
anſwering for another, &c. | 

Boxp, in carpentry, a term among workmen ; as, 
to make good bond, means that they ſhould faſten 


ac 


B ON 


two, or more pieces together, either by tenanting, 


mortiſing, or dove-tailing, &c. 

BONDAGE, properly ſignifies the fame with 
ſlavery ; but, in old law-books, is uſed for villenage. 

BONDUCH, MoLvucca-xvurTs,thenameby which 
ſome call a ſpecies of acacia, ſaid to be good in hernioſe 
tumours, in the colick, and ſo create an appetite and 
promote the menſes. | 

BONDUCK, in botany, the name uſed by Plumier, 
for the guilandina of Linnæus. | 

BONE, in anatomy, a hard, brittle, inſenfible 
part of the body, affording. form and ſupport to the 
whole machine. > 

The integral or conſtituent parts of bones, are their 
perioſteum, or inveſting membrane, their ſubſtance, 
pores, marrow, glands, veſſels, &c. . 

The perioſteum can be divided into layers of fibres. 
The exterior ones, compoled of the fibres of the muſ- 
cles connected to the bones, vary in their number, fize, 
and direction, and conſequently occaſion a very great 
difference in the thickneſs and ſtrength of the perioſteum 
of different bones. The internal layer is every where 
nearly of a ſimilar ſtructure, and has its fibres in the 
lame direction with thoſe of the bone to which they are 
contiguous. 1 

The chief uſes of the perioſteum are: 1. To allow 
the muſcles, when they contract or are ſtretched, to 
move and ſlide eaſily upon the bones. 2. To keep in 
due order, and to ſupport the veſſels in their paſſage to 
the bones. 3. By being firmly braced on the bones, 
to aſſiſt in ſetting limits to their increaſe, and to check 
their overgrowth. 4. To ſtrengthen the conjunction 
of the bones with their epiphyſes, ligaments, and car- 
tilages, which are eaſily ſeparated in young creatures, 
when this membrane 1s taken away. 
convenient origin and inſertion to ſeveral muſcles 
which are fixed to this membrane. And, laſtly, to warn 
us when any injury is offered to the parts it covers. 

The Boxes are the moſt hard and ſolid parts of the 
body, and generally of a white colour ; only in a hving 
creature they are bluiſh, which is owing to the blood in, 


the ſmall veſſels under their ſurface. 


The ſubſtance of the bones is ſaid to conſiſt of la- 
mellz, or plates lying one upon the other; and conſiſt 
of ſmall firings, running lengthways of the bones (like 
as welce in whale-bone) which ſtrings, though ſome of 
them run to the very extremities of the bones, and 
others approach near to them, do not terminate there, 
fo as to have diſtinct ends; but they are, where they 
may be thought to terminate, ſtill continued, and run 
tranſverſely, and as it were, arch-wiſe ; ſo that the ſtrings 
of one fide of the bone proceed ſo as to meet and be 
united to thoſe that are propagated from the oppoſite : 
and this at both extremities ; being a continuation 
though not in the figure, yet in the manner of a ring: 
therefore they are not all of a length, but in every 
plate they fall one thorter than another. 

In ſeveral bones, the lamellæ are diſpoſed diverſely. 
In thoſe bones which have a large cavity, they are on 
every hide contiguous, and cloſely united: but in thoſe 
which have not any great cavity, but are altogether 
ſpungious within, many of the internal laminæ are 
placed at ſome diſtance one from another in all their 
lengths, having between them a cavernous ſubſtance, or 
{mall bony cells; and fo have all thoſe bones, contain- 
ing a large cavity, ſome of thoſe cells at both their ex- 
tremities. 

In thoſe bones whoſe plates are contiguous, there are 
pores through and between the two plates, beſides thoſe 
which are made for the paſſage of the blood - veſſels; and 
theſe are of two ſorts, the one penetrate tlie laminæ, 
and are tranſverſe, looking from the cavity to the ex- 


ternal ſuperficies of the bone. The ſecond fort are 


formed between the plates, which are longitudinal and 
ſtrait, tending from one end of the bone towards tlie 
other, and obſerving the courſe of the bony ſtrings. 

Ihe firſt kind are not formed only in the firſt internal 
laminæ, but in every one, even to the outermoſt ; 
though the nearer they are to the cavity, the greater 15 
the number of the pores. 


The ſecond kind, viz. the longitudinal, are not to be 
| EA obſerve 


5. To afford 


obſerved but by the help of good glaſſes ; unleſs it be 
now and then in ſome particular bones: by theſe it is 
that the medullary oil diffuſes itſelf, and is immediately 
beneficial to the plates. 'The other, VIZ. the tranſverſe, 
are but ſubordinate to theſe, and rather deſigned for the 
paſſage of the marrow into them, than for the im- 
mediate communication of it to the ſubſtance of the bone. 

The medulla contained in the bones, conſiſts (beſides 
the blood- veſſels) of an inveſting membrane, in which 
are included membranaceous lobules, and bags; and in 
theſe bags veſiculæ, or glandulous bladders, very like 
the veficular ſubſtance of the lungs. | 

Dr. Havers divides alſo the blood-veſlels of the bones 
into nutritious and medullary : the moſt confiderable of 
of the nutritious enter at the ends of the bone, viz. 
the artery at one end, and the veins at the other. 

Some bones have long cavities in them, as the os 
humeri and femoris, the ulna and radius, tibia and 
fibula, &c. beſides theſe large cavities which are in the 
:1{ide of the bones, there are leſs cells or caverns in their 
ſubſtance, which are found in all bones, even thoſe 
which have a large cavity : beſides theſe, moſt have ſu- 
nerficial cavities, or ſinuſes, which are diſtinguiſhed into 
ſulci, or furrows, and the holes for the nutritious and 
medullary veſſels to enter by. 

On the ſurface of the bones are obſerved two kinds of 
drominences, one of which is a continued part of the 
bone jutting apparently above its plain ſuperficies, for 
the more commodious inſertion of the muſcles, &c. 
called apophyſis, or proceſſus; the other an additional 
bone, growing to another by mere continuity, being 
generally more ſoft and porous than the other, and cal- 
led an epiphyſis, or appendage. 5 

The bones are connected together various ways, ac- 
cording to the various purpoſes they are to ſerve, ſome 
being intended for motion, others for reſt, and the ſup- 

ort of the incumbent parts only. 

Tine number of the bones is various in various ſub- 
jects; ordinarily is about two hundred and forty-two, 
ſome ſay three hundred, others three hundred and 
ſeven, others three hundred and eighteen, but the later 
writers fix 1t at two hundred and forty-nine, or two 
hundred and fifty. See the article SKELETON. 

Accidents to which the BONE s «re liable, are either frac- 
tures, luxations, or different kinds of wounds. See 

"RACTURE, LUXATION, and Wou vp. 

Diſeaſes of the BONEs, are caries, excreſcences, ex- 
oſtoſes, fiſſures, nodes, tophi, rickets, &c. 

Loſſile or petrified Bo N Es, thoſe found buried in dit- 
terent ſtrata, not excepting the hardeſt rocks, where they 
i14ve undergone ſo great a change as to be converted into 
a ſtony ſubſtance. See the article PETRIFAcTION. 

BONE-SPAVIN, in farriery, implies a hard ſwelling 
on the inſide of the hock of a horſe's leg. | 


A ſpavin, that begins on the lower part of the hock, 


is not ſo dangerous as that which puts out higher, be- 
tween the two round proceſſes of the leg bone: and a 
pain near the edge is not ſo bad as that which is more 
inward towards the middle, as it does not ſo much 
affect the bending of the hock. 

A ſpavin that comes by a kick or blow, is at firſt no 
UC ipavin, buta bruiſe on the bone, or membrane which 
covers 1t ; therefore not of that conſequence, as when it 
procceds from a natural cauſe ; and thoſe that put out on 
ls, and young horſes, are not ſo bad as thoſe that hap- 
pen to horſes in their full ſtrength and maturity; but 
very old horſes they are generally incurable. | 

The ufual method of treating this diſorder, is by 
bliſters and firing, without any regard to the ſituation, 
or cauſe whence it proceeds. Thus if a fullneſs on the 
fore part of the hock comes upon hard riding, or any 
ther violence, which threatens a ſpavin; in that caſe 
tuch coolers and repellers are proper, as are recom- 
OS ſtrains and bruiſes. Thoſe happening to 
* mo 8 horſes are generally ſuperficial, and re- 
3 | y the milder applications; for it is better to 

them down by degrees, than to remove them at 
5 by ſevere means. 
33 3 in law, is a writ 
£6 eritts of London, &c. charging them, 
Perlon againſt whom judgment is obtaind, and 


B OO 
proſecuting a writ of error, he not ſuffered to remove 
his goods until the error is determined. 

BONIT O, a very beautiful ſea fiſh found in the At- 
lantick ocean between the Tropicks. It is large, and 
of the tunny kind. 

BONNET), in fortification, implies a ſmall work 
raiſed beyond the counterſcarp, having two faces, which 
form a faliant angle: it is a ſmall ravelin without a 
trench. 

BONNET @pretre, or prieſt's bonnet, in fortification, 
is an out-work, having three faliant and two inward 
angles at the head. | 

BoNNET, among ſeamen, implies an addition to a 
fail, occaſionally laced to the bottom. 

BONNY, among miners, ſignifies a bed of ore, nei- 
ther forming a vein, nor communicating with any one. 
They are often found on hills and deceive the miners 
with the expectation of a rich lead vein. 

BONZES, Indian prieſts, of different orders. 

BOOBY, a bird of prey, nearly allied to the gooſe- 
kind, common about Jamaica. : 

BOOK, Liber, the compoſition of a man of wit or 
learning, deſigned to communicate ſomewhat he has 
invented, experienced, or collected, to the publick, and 
thence to poſterity ; being withal of competent length 
to make a volume. 

In this ſenſe, a book is diſtinguiſhed from a pamphlet, 
by its greater length; and from a tome, or volume, by 
its containing the whole writing. According to the an- 
cients, a book differed from an epiſtle, not only in bulk, 
but in that the latter was folded, and the former rolled 
up; not but that there are divers ancient books now ex- 
tant, under the names of epiſtles. 

Origin of BOOKS. We have nothing that is clear on 
that ſubject. The books of Moſes are doubtleſs the 
oldeſt books now extant ; but there were books before 
thoſe of Moſes, ſince he cites ſeveral. Scipio Sgambati, 
and others, even talk of books before the Deluge, writ- 
ten by the patriarchs Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Enoch, Methuſelah, Lamech, Noah and his wife; 
alſo by Ham, Japhet and his wife ; befides others, by 
demons or angels; of all which ſome moderns have 
found enough to fill an antediluvian library: but they 
appear all either the dreams of idle writers, or the im- 
poſtures of fraudulent ones. 

Of profane books, the oldeſt extant are Homer's 
poems, which were ſo even in the time of Sixtus Empi- 
ricus; though we find mention in Greek writers of ſe- 
veral others, prior to Homer, as Hermes, Orpheus, 
Daphne, Horus, Linus, Muſæus, Palamedes, Zoroaſter, 
&c. but of the greater part of theſe there is not the leaſt 
fragment remaining ; and of others, the pieces which go 
under their names are generally held, by the learned, to 
be ſuppoſititious. 

Materials of Boo kx s.—Several ſorts of materials were 
uſed formerly in making books. Thus we find books 
were firſt written on ſtones, witneſs the Decalogue 
given to Moſes: then on the parts of plants, as leaves 
chiefly of the palm-tree ; the rind and barks, eſpecially 
of the tilia, or phillyrea, and the Egyptian papyrus. 
By degrees wax, then leather, were introduced, eſpecial- 
ly the ſkins of goats and ſheep, of which at length 
parchment was prepared: then lead came into ule ; 
alſo linen, filk, horn, and laſtly, paper itſelf. 

Form of Books.— The firſt books were in the form 
of blocks and tables : but as flexible matter came to be 
wrote on, they found it more convenient to make their 
books 1n the = of rolls: theſe were compoſed of ſe- 
veral ſheets, faſtened to each other, and rolled upon a 
{tick, or umbilicus ; the whole making a kind of colomn, 


as a handle, it being reputed a crime to take i:914 of the 
roll itſelf : the outſide of the volume was called frons ; 
the ends of the umbilicus, cornua, horns, which were 


gold and precious ſtones : the title, ovwmnac@r, was 
{truck on the outſide ; the whole volume, when extend- 
ed, might make a yard and a halt wide, and fifty long, 
The form which obtains among us is the ſquare, com- 
poſed of ſeparate leaves ; which was alſo known, though 
little uſed, by the ancients, 


2 | Book- 


or cylinder, which was to be managed by the umbilicus 


uſually carved, and adorned with filver, ivory or even 
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be difagrecable to the eye. Then remain the covers, 


Fl 

Book-BIx DING, the art of gathering and faſten- 
ing together the ſheets of a book, and covering it with 
back : it is peformed in the following manner: 

The leaves are firſt folded with a thin piece of ivory, 
called a folding-ſtick, and laid over each other in the 
order of the ſignatures ; then beaten on a ſtone with a 
hammer to make them ſmooth and open well, and after- 
wards preſſed. They are then ſowed upon bands, 
which are pieces of cord or packthread, ſix bands to a 
folio-book, five to a quarto, &c. which is done by 
drawing a thread through the middle of each ſheet, and 
giving it a turn round each band, beginning with the 
firſt, and procecding to the laſt. 

The books are then to be glued and the bands 
opened and ſcraped for the better fixing the paſte- 
boards; the back is turned with a hammer, and the 
book fixed in a preſs between two boards, called back- 
ing boards, in order to make a groove for fixing the 
paſte-boards ; which being applied, holes are made for 


fixing them to the book, which is preſſed a third time: 


then the book is put at laſt to the cutting preſs, betwixt 
two boards, the one lying even with the preſs, for the 
knife to run upon; the other above it, for the knife to 
cut againſt; after which the paſte- boards are ſquared 
with a pair of ſhears. "The next operation is ſprink- 
ling the leaves of the book which 1s done by dipping a 
bruſh made of hog's briſtles into vermillion and ſap- 
green, holding the bruſh in one hand, and ſpreading the 
hair with the other; by which motion the edges of the 
leaves are ſprinkled in a regular manner, without any 
ſpots being bigger than the others, at leaſt ſo far as to 


which are either of calt-1kin, or ſheep-ſkin. 

Anciently books were always bound in parchment, 
and moſt of our valuable books, even ſince the inven- 
tion of printing, have no other binding: but this 

ractice has been long diſuſed. 

"The beſt binding at preſent is in calf. The calf or 
ſhcep-ſkin, being moiſtened in water, is cut out to the 
{ſize of the book with a knife, then ſmeared over with 
paſte, made of wheat-flour, and afterwards ſtretched 
over the paſte-board on the out- ſide; and doubled 
over the edges within- ſide, after having firſt taken off 
the four angles, and indented and plaited it at the 
head-band; which done, the book is corded or bound 
firmly between two bands, with a kind of whip- cord, 
to make the cover ſtick the ſtronger to the paſte-board 
and the back, as allo to form the bands or nerves 
more accurately; then ſet to dry, and when dry, un- 
corded, and the leaves at each end opened. | 

Afterwards, the book is waſhed over with a little 
paſte and water, and then ſprinkled fine with a bruth, 
by ſtriking it either againſt the hand, or a ſlick, unleſs 
it ſhould be marbled, for then the ſpots are to be made 
larger, by mixing the ink with vitriol. Then the co- 
ver is glazed twice with the white of an egg beaten, as 
painters do their pictures when they are finiſhed, and 
at laſt poliſhed with a poliſhing-iron, paſſed hot over 
the glazed cover. Thus the binding of a book, pro- 
perly ſo called, is finiſhed, unlels it ſhould be lettered ; 
for then a piece of red Morocco 1s paſted on the back, 
between the firſt and ſecond bands, to receive the title 
in gold letters, and ſometimes a ſecond between the 
next bands underneath, to receive the number of the 
volume. 

BooK-KEEPING, in a mercantile ſenſe, the ſeveral 
regiſters wherein merchants and other dealers keep 
their accounts. | 

Merchants books are kept either fingle, or according 
to the method of double entry. "They who keep them 
in the former method, have occaſion for few books, 


as a journal, or day-book; and a ledger, or poſt- 


book; the former to write all the articles, following 
each other as they occur in the courſe of their buſineſs ; 
and the other to draw out the accounts of all the debt- 
ors and creditors on the journal. This method is only 
proper for retail dealers, or at leaſt for traders who 
have but very little buſineſs; but as for wholeſale 
dealers and great merchants, who keep their books ac- 
cording to the double entry, or Italian method, as 1s 


veral other books, the uſefulneſs of which will be ſeen 
from what follows. ORR 
The moſt conſiderable books, according to the me- 
thod of double entry, are the waſte-book, the Journal, 
and the ledger ; but beſides theſe three, which are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, there are ſeveral others, to the num- 
ber of thirteen, or even more, called ſubſervient or 
auxiliary books, which are uſed in proportion to the 
buſineſs a man has, or to the nature of the buſineſs a 
man Carries on. Theſe books are the caſh-book, the 
debt-book, the book of numero's, the book of in- 
voices, the book of accounts curtent, the book of 
commiſſions, orders, or advices, &c. 

The Waſti-Book may be defined a regiſter, contain- 
ing an inventory of a merchant's effects, and debts, 


ings, in a way of trade, related in a plain ſimple ſtyle, 
and in order of time as they ſucceed one another. 

The waſte-book opens with the inventory, which 
conſiſts of two parts; firſt, the effects, that is, the 
money, a merchant has by him, the goods he has in 


hand, his part of ſhips, houſes, farms, &c. with the 


debts due to him ; the ſecond part of the inventory is 
the debts due by him to others: the difference between 
which, and the effects, is what the merchant calls 
neat ſtock. When a man begins the world, and fir 
ſets up to trade, the inventory 1s to be gathered from 
a ſurvey of the particulars that make up his real eſtate ; 
but ever after is to be collected from the balance of his 
old books, and carried to the new. 

After the inventory 1s fairly related in the waſte- 
book, the tranſactions of trade come next to be en- 
tered down; which is a daily taſk to be performed as 
they occur. The narrative ought to exhibit tranſac- 
tions with all the circumſtances neceſlary to be known, 
and no more. It ſhould contain the names of perſons 
with whom the merthant deals upon truſt, the condi- 


quality, and prices of goods, with every thing that 
ſerves to make the record diſtinct, and nothing elſe. 
The waſte-book, if no ſubſidiary books are kept, 
{ſhould contain a record of all the merchant's tranſac- 
tions and dealings, 1n a way of trade; and that not 
only of ſuch as are properly and purely mercantile, 
but of every occurrence that affects his ſtock, ſo as to 
impair or increaſe it, ſuch as private expences, ſer— 
vants fees, houſe rents, money gained, &c. 

The Fournal, or Day-Book, is the book wherein 
the tranſactions recorded in the waſte-book are pre- 
pared to be carried to the ledger, by having their pro- 
per debtors and creditors aſcertained and pointed out : 
whence it may be obſerved, that the great deſign of the 
journal is to prevent errors in the ledger : again, after 
the ledger 1s filled up, the journal facilitates the work 
required in reviſing and correcting it; for firſt the 
waſte-book and journal are compared, and then the 
journal and ledger; whereas to reviſe the ledger imme- 
diately from the waſte-book would be a matter of no 
leſs difficulty than to form it without the help of a 
journal : laſtly, the journal is defigned as a fair record 
of a merchant's buſineſs, for neither of the other two 
books can {ſerve this purpoſe ; not the ledger by reaſon 
of the order that obtains in it, and alſo on account of 
its brevity, being little more than a large index: nor 
can the waſte- book anſwer this deſign, as it can neither 
be fair, nor uniform, nor very accurate, being com- 
monly written by different hands, and in time of bu- 
ſineſs. Hence it is, that in caſe of differences between 
a merchant and his dealers, the journal is the book 
commonly called for, and inſpected by a civil judge. 

In the journal, perſons and things are charged 
debtors to other perſons and things as creditors; and 
in this it agrees with the ledger, where the ſame ſtyle 
is uſed, but differs from it as to forms and order; fo 
that it agrees with the waſte-book in thoſe very things 
where it differs from the ledger ; and, on the other 
hand, it agrees with the latter, in the very point 
wherein it differs from the former: but in order to 
ſtate the compariſon betwixt the waſte-book and the 
journal, we ſhall turn two or three examples of the 


now moſt commonly done, their buſineſs requires ſe- 
| I 


waſte-book into a journal form. WASTE- 


with a diſtin& record of all his tranſactions and deal- 


tions of bargains, the terms of payment, the quantity, 


. 
. 
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WASTE-BOOK. 


JA I 3 

Bought of William Pope, 40 yards of 
black cloth, at 14 8. per yard, payable 28 [Oo 
in three months, 5 : J 


Bought of James Sloan 100 yards of ſhal- 
loon, at 10 d. per yard. „ bs 
W hereof paid, 02 OO oO 
Reſt duc, at two months, 02 03 04 


5 4103104. 
— — 26th. —— — 
gold William Pope four pipes of port wine, 
at 271. 10s. per pipe. „ 
W hereof received, 55 OO OO 
Reſt due, on demand, 55 OO OO 
110 loo ſoo 
AE 
— — Feb. 2 5th. I. Is d. 


BLACK CLOTH Dr. to WILLIAMPOPE, 


28 J. 


* 


ble in three months, — 


tl 


SHALLOON Dr. to SUNDRIES, 4l. 38. 4d. 


| 18. 
To Caſh paid in part for 100 18 a9 
yards, at 10 d. per yard, 
Sloan, for the reſt 
2 f 3 2 03 04 
due at two months, 
4103104 
— ——— 20th. - — 
SUNDRIES Drs. to PoRT WINE, IIoI. 
„ 


Caſh, received in part for | 
four pipes, at 271. 108. £55 OO oo 
per pipe, - 

William Pope, for the reſt, 
on demand, „ 


— 11080000 


—— 


it may be here obſerved, that every caſe or example 
ot the waſte-book, when entered into the journal, is 
called a journal poſt, or entrance; thus the examples 
above, make three direct poſts. Again, a poſt is either 
ſunple or complex: a ſimple poſt is that which has 
but one debtor, and one creditor, as the firſt of theſe 
above; a complex poſt, 1s either when one debtor is 
balanced by one or more creditors, as in the ſecond 
poſt; or when two or more debtors are balanced by 
one creator, as in the third poſt; or when ſeveral 
debtors are balanced by ſeveral creditors ; and then the 
poſt IS {aid to be complex in both terms. This being 
premiſed, the following rules are to be obſerved for 
writing in the journal. ” 
1. In a ſimple poſt, the debtor is to be expreſsly 
mentioned, then the creditor, and laſtly the ſum, all 
in one line; after which, the narrative or reaſon of the 
ery, in one or more lines, as in the firſt of theſe 
three poſts above. 
5 = a complex poſt, the ſeveral debtors, or cred1- 
es be hag in the firſt line by themſelves, with 
5 2 ive born ſubjoined to them, which are to 
= P' and their total carried to the money co- 
5, 45 in the ſecond and third poſts. 
3. The debtors and creditors ſhould be written in a 


arg | 
arge letter, or text hand, both for ornament and diſ- 


unction. 


_ Ho we proceed to explain the ledger, we ſhall 
e Si. into the nature and uſe of the terms 
entire] creditor, as the whole art of book-keeping 

depends on a true idea of thoſe terms, the na- 


ture and uſt : a : 
ing cond ON will be obvious from the tollow- 


OL. I. No. 13. 
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Accompts in the ledger conſiſts of two parts, which 
in their own nature are directly oppoſed to, and the re- 
verſe of one another, which are therefore ſet fronting one 
another, and on oppoſite ſides of the ſame folio. 1 has 
all the articles of the money received, go to the left 
ſide of the caſh accompt ; and all the articles or ſums 
laid out, are carried to the right. In like manner, the 
purchaſe of goods is poſted to the left fide of the ac- 
compts of the ſaid goods, and the ſale or diipoſal of 
them to the right. 

Tranſactions of trade or caſes of the waſte-book, 
are alſo made up of two parts, which belong to differ- 
ent accompts, and to oppoſite ſides of the ledger, e. g. 
If goods are bought for ready money, the two parts 
are the goods received and the money delivered; the 
former of which goes to the left fide of the account cf 
the ſaid goods, and the latter to the right fide of the 
caſh account. 

The two parts in any caſe in the waſte-book, when 
poſted to the journal, are denominated the one the 
debtor, the other the creditor of that poſt; and when 
carried from thence to the ledger, the debtor, or debtor 
part, is entered upon the left fide (hence called the 
debtor fide) of its own accompt, where it is charged 
debtor to the creditor part : again, the creditor, or 


] creditor part, is poſted to the right fide or creditor fide 


of its accompt, and made creditor by the debtor part. 


Hence Italian book-keeping is ſaid to be a method of. 


keeping accompts by double entry, becaule every ſingle 
caſe of the waſte-book, requires at leaſt two cntrances 
in the ledger, viz. one for the debtor, and another for 
the creditor, 

From what has been ſaid, it is evident that the 
terms debtor and creditor, are nothing elſe but marks 
or chara&eriſticks ſtamped upon the different parts of 
tranſactions in the journal, expreiting the relation of 
theſe parts to one another, and ſhewing to which fide 


of their reſpective accompts in the ledger they are to be 


carried, 

_ Having thus far explained the meaning of the terms 
debtor and creditor, we ſhall now proceed to the 
ledger, or principal book of accompts. . 

Of the Ledger. The ledger is the principal book 
wherein all the ſeveral articles of each particular ac- 
compt, that lie ſcattered in other books, according to 
their dates, are collected and placed together in ſpaces 
allotted for them, in ſuch a manner, that the oppoſite 
parts of every accompt, are directly ſet fronting one 
another, on oppoſite ſides of the ſame folio. 

The ledger's folios are divided into ſpaces for con- 
taining the accompts, on tlie head of which are written 
the titles of the accompts, marked Dr. on the left hand 
page, and Cr. on the right : below which ſtand the 
articles, with the word 79 prefixed on the Dr. fide, 
and the word By on the Cr. fide; and upon the mar- 
gin are recorded the dates of the articles, in two ſmall 
columns allotted for that purpoſe. Ihe money co- 
lumns are the ſame as in other books : before them 
ſtand the folio column, which contains figures, di- 


recting to the folio where the correſponding ledger- 


entrance of each article is made: for every thing is 
twice entered in the ledger, viz. on the Dr. fide of 
one accompt, and again on the Cr. fide of ſome other 
accompt; ſo that the figures mutually refer from the 
one to the other, and are of uſe in examining the 
ledger. Beſides theſe columns, there muſt be kept in 
all accompts, where number, meaſure, weight, or dit- 
tinction of coins is conſiderable, inner columns, to 
inſert the quantity; and for the ready finding any ac- 
compt in the ledger, it has an alphabet, or index, 
wherein are written the titles of all accompts, with the 


number of the folio where they ſtand. 


How the Ledger is filled up from the Journal. 1, 
Turn to the index and fee whether the Dr. of the 


journal poſt, to be tranſported, be written there: if 
not, inſert it under its proper letter, with the number 
of the folio to which it 1s to be carried. 

2. Having diſtinguiſhed the Dr. and the Cr. fides, 
as already directed, recording the dates, complete the 
entry in one-line, by giving a ſhort hint of the nature 
and terms of the tranſaction, carrying the ſum to the 

O o money 


” — ner ˖ — 


e. 


money columns, and inſerting the quantity, if it be 
an accompt of goods, &c. in the inner columns, and 
the referring figure in the folio column. 

3. Turn next to the Cr. of the journal-poſt, and 
proceed in the ſame manner with it, both in the in- 
dex and ledger; with this difference only, that the 
entry is to be made on the Cr. fide, and the word By 

refixed to it. | 

4. The poſt being thus entered in the ledger, return 
to the journal, and on the margin mark the folios of 
the accompts, with the folio of the Dr. above, and the 
folio of the Cr. below; and a ſmall line between them 
thus 3. Theſe marginal numbers of the journal, are 
a kind of index to the ledger, and are of uſe in exa- 
mining the books, and on other occaſions. 

5. In opening the accounts in the ledger, follow 


* 
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the order of the journal; that is, beginning with the 
firſt journal-poſt, allow the firſt ſpace in the ledger for 
the Dr. of it, the next for the Cr. the third for the 
Dr. of the following poſt, if it be not the ſame with 
ſome of thoſe already opened, and ſo on till the whole 
journal be tranſported : and fuppoſing that, through 
inadvertency, ſome former ſpace has been allowed too 
large, you are not to go back to ſubdivide it, in order 
to erect another accompt in it. | 

Though theſe rules are formed for ſimple poſts, 
where there is but one Dr. and one Cr. yet they may 
be eaſily applied to complex ones. 

As examples, how articles are to be entered in the 
ledger, take the two accompts of CASH an WII- 
LIAM Pops, ſo far as mentioned in the above waſte- 
book and journal, 


1778 Casn | Dr. Fo. I. |. | d. 


Feb. [26| To port wine, received in part 
for four pipes, at 27 J. 108. 
per pipe, — - | 6 55 Oo oO 


mmm 


WILL. PopE . 


Feb. [26] To port wine, as per journal, | 6 [55õ oo 


1778 ConTRA Or. Fog d. 


Feb. 25 By ſhalloon, paid in part for 
100 yards, at 10d. per yard, 12 2 {ooſoo 


* 


ConTRA Cr: 


Feb. 25 By black cloth, for 40 yards, | 
at 148. per yard, - 3'28 '00!00 


| 


2 
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Having explained the nature of book-keeping, and 
given ſpecimens of the Waſte-book, Journal and 
Ledger, I ſhall proceed to ſhew the method of tranſpo- 
ſing accompts from one folio of the ledger to another; 
how to prove the truth of your poſting by a trial ba- 
lance ; the method of examining the book, and cor- 
recting the errors; how the real balance is drawn out, 
and a new ſet of books opened from it, &c. 

The method of tranſpoſing accompts from one folio 
in the ledger to another. N 

If at any time the ſpace allotted for an accompt ſhould 
be ſo filled with articles as to make it neceſſary to re- 
move it to another folio in the ledger, it may be done 
by one or other of the following methods, viz. | 

iſt. If it be an accompt, where the difference be- 
tween the debtor and creditor, with reſpect to money, 
is only conſidered, as is the caſe in all accompts of per- 
ſons, caſh, profit and loſs, &c. add up both ſides, 
and make the new accompt debtor to the old, for the 
balance or difference, if the debtor fide be heavieſt; 
but, if the creditor fide be heavieſt, make the old ac- 
compt debtor to the new. 

2dly. If it be an accompt of goods, &c. add up the 
ſides, and make the new account debtor to the: old, 
for the whole quantity and price of the goods bought ; 
and the old accompt debtor to the new, for the total 
quantity and price of thoſe fold ; by which means the 
old accompt will be balanced, and on the new one 
will appear both the quantity of goods bought, with 
the ſum paid for them, and thoſe which have been 
ſold, with the money received, as was before on the 
old account. | 

How to prove the truth of your poſting, by making 
2 trial balance. 

The way to make a trial balance is, to add up all 
the money on the debtor fides, throughout the whole 
ledger into one ſum, and all on the creditor ſides into 
another : 1t both totals come alike, you may conclude 
your poſting is right; for, as I have already obſerved, 
every entry in the ledger is double; that is, no ac- 
compt is ever charged debtor, but ſome other is, or 
ought to be, credited with the like ſum; by which it 
is plain, there are juſt as many creditors as there are 
debtors ; and conſequently (if the accompts have been 
properly poſted) both fides muſt exactly agree. 

The method of examining the books and correcting 


errors, 


It, upon making the balance above-mentioned, there 
ſhould be a diſagreement in the totals, you may then 
reaſonably conclude (provided no miſtake is made in 
the adding) that you have omitted either the debtor or 
creditor, or charged them with different ſums, or elſe 
entered ſome parcel in both accompts, either on the 
debtor or creditor fide, any of which errors will be 
diſcovered by pricking over your ledger; that is, be- 
ginning at the firſt accompt, which 1s ſtock debtor to 
caſh, and againft the ſum make a dot thus (.), then 
turn to the creditor folio, and mark that in like man- 
ner, proceeding thus with every entry throughout the 
book; and having by this means diſcovered the miſ- 
take, rectify it by one of the following methods, viz. 

If the debtor or creditor is omitted, it is corrected 
by charging which ever of them is in its proper ac- 
compt. | 

If the debtor or creditor be charged with different 
much) by making the oppoſite ſide debtor to, or cre- 
ditor by error, for the exceſs ; if too little, by charging 
it again debtor to, or creditor by its counterpart for 
the deficiency. | | 

When a parcel is entered in both accompts on the 
ſame fide, it is adjuſted, by making the oppoſite tide 
debtor to, or creditor by error, for the ſum of the ar- 
ticle wrong placed ; then enter the article in its proper 
place, by which means the miſtake will be balanced, 
and the account left properly ſtated. After this man- 
ner are all errors in book-keeping corrected, and not 
by cancelling or erafing, which merchants never ad- 
mit of. 

How the real balance is drawn out, and a new ſet of 
books opened from it. | 

Balancing the ledger, is adding up the debtor and 
creditor ſides of the ſeveral accounts ſeparately : the 
difference of which being poſted on the defective, or 


lighteſt fide, will make both even; and, conſequent!y, 


the accompt becomes balanced. In doing which the 
following rules muſt be obſerved. 


O 
In the firſt place, erect in the ledger an account 0 
balance, to which the difference between the debtors 
and creditors in the accompt of caſh, and alſo in ac- 
compts of men, together with the quantity and prime 
coſts of all goods remaining in your hands, muſt he 
carried; as for example: Jet it be ſuppoſed, that tlie 


debtor fide of cath contains 15, 00 l. and the be 
5 10, O00 : 


ſums, it is rectified (if either of them be charged too 


10,0001. the difference then being 5oool. (which is 
the money you have by you) it muſt be entered on 
the creditor fide, in order to balance the accompt, by 
making caſh creditor by balance goool. and conſe- 

uently balance will ſtand debtor to caſh 5000]. So 
in the accompts of men, if the debtor be the heavieſt, 
me difference is the money due to you; which, in 
order to make the accompt even, muſt be brought on 
the creditor fide ; therefore balance will again be 
charged debtor for the like ſum, and vice verſa. 2 
have already mentioned, that whatever goods remain 
unſold are carried to balance; but as accounts of goods 
admit of three varieties, I ſhall treat of each ſeparately. 

The firſt then is, when none are ſold. 

In this caſe, the accompt 1s made even by being 
credited by balance, for the whole quantity at prime 
© The ſecond is, when all are ſold. 

In, which cate, the accompt is balanced by profit 
and loſs only, by being charged debtor to, or creditor, 
by that account for the gain or loſs ariſing from the 
fale of the goods. | | 

The third is, when only part of the goods are fold. 

And here, both the accompts of balance, profit and 
Joſs are concerned: for, in the firſt place, the goods 
muſt be credited by balance, for thoſe remaining at 

rime coſt ; and afterwards made debtor to, or creditor 
1 profit and loſs, for the gain or loſs on thoſe that 
are ſold. | 

The other accompts, ſuch as charges of merchan- 
dize, houſe-expences, &c. as they are diſburſements 
from which no return can be expected, are all balanced 
by profit and loſs, which, together with ſtock and 
balance, Rand open till the laſt; and, in order to ba- 
lance them, begin with profit and loſs, and make it 
debtor to, or creditor by ſtock for the difference of 
the fides, which is your whole gain or lois by trade: 
then add up the accompt of ſtock, and cloſe it by car- 
tying the difference, which is your neat eſtate, to ba- 
lance; by which means the ſaid accompt of balance 
will become evened ; the debtor fide of which will pre- 
ſent you with a diſtin& account of all the money, 
goods, and debts you are poſſeſſed of; and the creditor 
fide with an account of whatever 1s due from to others ; 
and conſequently, contains, or rather is, an inventory 
of your effects, with which a new ſet of books are 
opened; for the better underſtanding of which, com- 
pare the balance of the firſt ſet with the inventory of 
the ſecond. Ge 

[ ſhall now in the laſt place examine the methods 
made uſe of in keeping company accompts. 

There is no part of book-keeping that admits of 
greater variety, or is ſo extenſively uſeful, as that which 
is called company accompts, there being few merchants 
who have any conſiderable dealings, but what are con- 
cerned in partnerſhip ; notwithſtanding which, it has 
been treated of by the majority of writers upon this ſub- 
ject, in the moſt ſuperficial manner, and they are ſtill 
divided in the method of journalizing thoſe caſes relating 
to goods in company being ſold upon truſt : ſome chu- 
ling to make the buyer debtor to the goods in company 
and then the partner's accompt company debtor to his 
accompt current, for his half ſhare of the money due; 
by which method, it is evident, your partner's accompt 
current (which is what ſhould particularly ſhew the mo- 
ney due, either from, or to the perſon) becomes credi- 
ted tor a ſum you, at preſent, do hot owe him, by reaſon 
of your not having received it; and if never paid, are 
not accountable for. There is alſo another obvious ob- 
jection, which naturally ariſes to this method: and that 
, when goods are paid for at different times, in order 
to know what money is due to your partner, recourſe 
muſt be had to the purchaſer's accompt; and if ſold, for 
Pant Money, part time, both the goods in company, and 
. rs accom: mult be referred to, as it is impoſ- 
Ai aumidtt a multiplicity of bufineſs, to charge the me- 

ory with things of this nature, neither would it be 
Proper fo to do. | 
D 25, the other method made uſe of, all the above 
ds ry are removed; for as here no notice is 

ot money d. to your partner, 'till ſuch time 


— 


: 
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as it is received, the accompt company will re- 


main open; and, as the payments are made, be 


charged debtor to the current of your partner's ſhare 
of the ſum, by which means he will be credited for his 
part of whatever money has been received ; and confe- 
quently, his accompt current with plainly ſhew what he 
has a right to demand of you. If any object, that, when 
the goods are ſold, the accompt company, as it ſhews 
your partner's ſhare in them, ought to be cloſed ; I 
anſwer: the goods in company is the proper accompt 
to have recourſe to for their diſpoſal, that the accompt 
company then anſwers the purpoſe of an accompt at 
time, and may be balanced in the ſame manuer, as it 
ſhews what money is due at time to your partner. 

Caſh Book. This is the moſt important of the 
auxiliary books. It is ſo called, becaule it contains, in 
debtor and creditor, all the caſh that comes in, and 
goes out of a merchant's ſtock. The receipts on the 
debtor's fide ; the perſons of whom it was received, on 
what, and on whoſe account, and in what ſpecie: 
and the payments, on the creditor's fide ; mentioning 
alſo the ſpecie, the reaſons of the payments, to whom, 
and for what account they are made. 

Book of debts, or payments, is a book in which is 
written down the day on which all ſums become due, 


either to be received or paid, by bills of exchange, notes 


of hand, merchandizes bought or fold, or otherwiſe. 
By comparing receipts and payments, one may, in 


time, provide the neceſſary funds for payments, by 


getting the bills, notes, &c. due to be paid, or by 
taking other precautions. 

Book of numero's, or wares, This book is kept in 
order, to know eaſily all the merchandizes that are 
lodged in the ware-houſe, thoſe that are taken out of it, 
and thoſe that remain therein. 

Book of invoices. This book is kept to preſerve the 
journal from eraſures, which are unavoidable in draw- 
ing up the accounts of invoices of the ſeveral mer- 
chandizes received, ſent out, or fold; wherein one is 
obliged to enter very minute particulars. It is alfo 
deſigned to render thoſe invoices eaſier to find than they 
can be in the waſte-book-book, or journal. 

Book of accounts current. This book ſerves to draw 
up the accounts which are to be ſent to correſpondents, 
in order to ſettle them in concert, before they are bal- 
lanced in the ledger; it is properly a duplicate of the 
accounts current, which is kept to have recourſe to 
occaſionally. The other mercantile books generally in 
uſe are, the book of commiſſions, orders, or advices ; 
the book of acceptances of bills of exchange ; the book 
of remitances ; the book of expences ; the copy book of 
letters ; the book of poſtage ; the ſhip-books, and the 
book of work- men. To theſe may be added others, 
which depend on the greater or leſſer accuracy of the 
merchants and bankers, and on the ſeveral kinds of 
trade carried on by particular dealers. 

BOOKING, among merchants, . the making an 
entry of any thing in a journal. See the articles Boo x 
and JOURNAL. 

BOOK-SELLE R, one who trades in books. 

BOOM, in the ſea- language, a long piece of timber 
with which the clew of the ſtudding-fail is ſpread out; 
and ſometimes the boom is uſed to ſpread or boom out 
the clew of the mainmaſt. e 

Boom: ſpars, imported from the Britiſh plantations, 
are. free of duty; if from Ireland, Aſia, or Africa, 
they pay 6s. 5d. the hundred; and if from elſewhere, 

„ . 

. Boom, denotes alſo a cable ſtretched athwart the 
mouth of a river or harbour; with yards, top-maſts, 
battling or ſpars of wood laſhed to it, to prevent an 
enemy's coming in. | 

BOOMING, among ſailors, denotes the applica- 
tion of a boom to the fails. 08 

A ſhip is faid to come booming forwards, when the 
comes with all the fail ſhe can make. 

BOOT, a well known cover for the leg, made of 
leather. - . 

Hunting boots are made of thinner leather than or- 
dinary, as the fiſhing ones are of a ſtrong thick kind, 
fit to keep out water, 
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Tack-Boors, a very ſtrong kind, worn by troopers. 

BooT-TRFz, among ſhoe-makers, implies a laſt, or 
inſtrument for {ſtretching the leg of a boot. 

BOOTES, a conſtellation of the northern hemil- 
phere, conſiſting of 23 ſtars, according to Ptolemv's 
catalogue, of 26 in Tycho's, of 34 in Bayer's, of 52 in 
Helvelms's, and of 54 in Mr. Flamſtead's catalogue. 

Bootes by ſome is called the Waggoner, becauſe he 
is ſuppoſed to drive Charles's-wain, which is drawn by 
three oxen. Others call him Artophilax, and ſuppoſe 
him to be the keeper of the bear, or that the care of the 
bear is committed to him. 

BOOTY, whatever is taken from an enemy in the 
time of war; ſpoil, plunder. 

BORA O, in botany. See BORRAGE. 

BORASS Us, in botany, a genus belonging to the 
order of palmæ flabellifoliæ. The boraſſus, of which 
there is but one ſpecies, has palmated and plaited leaves, 
and is a native of India. 

BOR AX, the name of a ſaline ſubſtance brought 


from the E. Indies in large maſſes, compoſed partly of 


large cryſtals, but chiefly of {maller ones, partly white] 


and partly green, joined together, as it were, by a greaſy 
yellow ſubſtance, intermingled with ſand, ſmall ſtones, 
and other impurities. The purer cryſtals, expoſed to 
the fire, melt into a kind of glaſs, which 1s neverthe- 
leſs ſoluble in water. | 

This falt, diſſolved and cryſtalized, forms ſmall 
tranſparent maſſes. The origin of this falt is not 
known ; but experiments have clearly ſhewn, that it 
conſiſts of a fixt alkaline ſalt, the ſame with the baſis 
of ſea-ſalt, in ſome degree neutraliſed by another faline 
ſubſtance, Which is ſuppoſed to exiſt no where but in 
borax itſelf. 

The medical virtues of borax are little known: In 
doſes of half a dram to two ſcruples, it is ſuppoſed to 
be diuretick, emmenagogue, and a promoter of delivery. 

BORBONIA, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia 
decandria claſs. The calix js pointed and prickly; and 
the ſtigma 1s emarginated. There are fix ſpecies of bor- 
bonia, which is a kind of broom, all natives of America. 

BORBORITES, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of 
Gnoſticks, in the ſecond century, who, beſides, embracing 
the errors of theſe hereticks, denied the laſt judgment. 

BORDAT, in commerce, a ſmall narrow ſtuff 
which is manufactured in ſome parts of Egypt, par- 
ticularly at Cairo, at Alexandria, and at Damieta. 

BORDER, in gardening, is made to incloſe parter- 


res, that they may not be injuried by walking in them. 


Borders are made either circular, ſtrait, or in cants; 
and are turned into knots, ſcrolls, volutes, and other 
compartiments. They are rendered very ornamental 
by the flowers, ſhrubs, yews, &c. that are raiſed in 
them. They are always laid with a ſharp ring in 
the middle; becauſe, if they are flat, they are no 
ways agrecable to the eye: And as for their breadth, 
the largeſt are allowed five or fix feet, and the lefſer 
commonly four. There are four forts, 1. Thoſe con- 
tinued about parterres, without any interruption. 2. 


Thoſe cut into compartments and convenient diſtan- 


ces by ſmall paſſages; theſe two arc raiſed in the mid- 
dle, and adorned with flowers and ſhrubs. 3. Even 
and flat ones, without flowers. And, 4. Quite plain 
borders. Only ſanded, as 1n parterres of orangery. 
BORD-halfpenny, a {mall toll, by cuſtom paid to the 
lord of the town for ſetting up boards, tables, booths, 
&c. in fairs and markets. 
BORD-lands, the demeſnes which lords keep in their 
hands for the maintenance of their board or table. 
BORD-ide, a ſervice required of tenants to carry 
timber out of the woods of the lord to his houſe. It is 
alſo uſed to ſignify the quantity of proviſion which 
the bordarii or bordmen paid for their bord lands. 
Borp-/ervice, the tenure of bord-lands, by which 
ſome lands in certain places are held of the biſhop of 
London, and the tenants now pay fixpence per acre, 
in heu of finding proviſion anciently for their lord's 
table. 5 
BORDURE, in heraldry, a cutting off from within 
the eſcutcheon all round it about + of the field, ſerving 
| 2 


BOS 


as a difference in a coat of arms, to diſtinguiſh families 
of the ſame name, or perſons bearing the ſame coat. 

If the line conſtituting the bordure be ſtrait, and the 
bordure be plain, then in blazoning you muſt only 
name the colour of the bordure. | 

Bordures are ſometimes ingrailed, gobonated, in- 
victed, &c. 

If the border be charged with any part of plants or 
flowers, the term is verdoy of trefoils, or whatever 
flower it be. If it conſiſts of ermins, vairy, or any 
of the furs, they ſay purflew of ermins, &c. If the 
bordure be charged with martlets, the word is char- 
ged with an enalyron of martlets, &c. 

Bordures are ſymbols of protection, favour and re- 
ward; and as ſuch kings beſtow them on thoſe they 
have a value for. 5 

BORE, among engineers, denotes the diameter of tlie 
barrel of a gun or canon, or rather its whole cavity. 

Square BORE, among mechanicks, a ſquare piece of 
well-tempered fteel, fitted into a handle, ſerving to 
widen holes, and make them perfectly round. 
BOREAL, in a general ſenſe, ſomething relating to 
the north. Thus, 

Borxt AL /igns, in aſtronomy, are the firſt ſix ſigns of 
the zodiack, or thoſe northwards of the equinoctial. 

BOREAS, a Greek name, now in common ule for 
the north wind. 

Pezron obſerves, that anciently boreas ſignified the 
north eaſt wind, blowing at the time of the ſumme 
ſolſtice. Boreas is repreſented in painting like an old 
man with a horrible look, his hair and beard covered 
with ſnow or hoar froſt, with the feet and tail of a 
ſerpent. | 

BORING, in a general ſenſe imports the perforat- 
ing or making a hole through any ſolid body. 

BokRiNG of Hater Pipes. See PIPE. 

BORIN G,; in mineralogy, implies a method of fearch- 
ing the earth, by means of ſcooping irons, ſomething 
in the form of a common augre, which bring up ſam- 
ples of the different ſtrata through which the borer: 
pals. 

BORINO, among farriers, implies a very abſurd and 
cruel] treatment, {till practiſed by the moſt ignorant of 
the profeſſion, for curing a wrenched ſhoulder, but 
which has long ſince been exploded by every writer of 
credit on the diſeaſes of horſes. 

BOROUGH, BuxrovuGn, Borow, or Burcn, 
a corporation, or town, which is not a city. The 
word, in its original ſignification, meant a company, 
confiſting of ten tamilies, which were bound together 
as cach other's pledge. Afterwards borough came to 


ſignify a town, having a wall or ſome kind of encloſure 


round it. Andall places that in old time had the name 
of borough, it is ſaid, were fortified, or fenced in ſome 
ſhape or other. Borough is a place of ſafety and privi- 
lege: and ſome are called free boroughs, and the tradeſ- 
men in them free burgeſſes from a freedom they had 
granted to them originally, to buy and ſell without 
diſturbance, and exempt from toll. 

BORRAGE, borago, in botany, a genus of th? 
pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the flower of hid 
conſiſts of a fingle petal of the length of the cup, and 
divided into five ſegments : there is no pericarpium, 
but the cup grows larger and inflated, and contains 
four ſeeds of a roundiſh figure, rugoſe, carinated out- 
wardly form the point, globoſe at the baſe, and infertcd 
into a hollow receptacle. The leaves of borrage ar? 
accounted cordial, and good in removing faintneſs; fo! 
which reaſon the tops are frequently put into wine an 
cool tankards. Boerhaave recommends the expreſſed 
juice in all inflammatory diſeaſes. The flowers ar? 
one of the four cordial flowers. The only officinal 
preparation is the conſerve of the flowers. 

BORRELLISTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a branch 
of the Anabaptiſts, who reje& the uſe of churches, 
ſacraments, and all external acts of deyotion. 

BOS, the Ox. See the article Ox. 

BOSCAGE, in a law ſenſe, is that food which tiees 
yield to cattle, as maſt, &, But Manwood ſays, t 


be quit of boſcage, is to be diſcharged of bong 
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duty for wind-fall wood in the foreſt. Among paint- 
ers. denotes a landſcape repreſenting much wood and 
— 36 SQUETS, in gardening, groves ſo called from 
boſchetto, an Italian word, which ſignifies a little wood. 
They are compartments in gardens, formed by the 
branches of trees, diſpoſed either regularly in rows, or 
wildly and irregularly, according to the fancy of the 
r. "I 
es OSSAGE, in architecture, ſignifies ruſtick work, or 
any ſtone that projects beyond another. 5 
BOSTANGIS, a name given by the Turks to 
perſons employed in the gardens of the ſeraglio. 
BOTANIST, a perſon acquainted with the ſcience 
of botany. ER ; 
BOTANY, the ſcience of plants, their ſeveral kinds, 
their forms, virtues, and uſes. 
The word is Greek, goram, an herb, which is derived 
from Bow, to feed; becauſe moſt animals feed on vege- 


tables. | DW 
The moſt eminent botaniſts among the ancients were 


Hippocrates, Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, | 


&c. In the ſixteenth century, the ancient botany, which 
had been loſt for ages, was induſtriouily revived by 
Leonicenus, Braſavolus, Cordus, Fuchſius, Matthiolus, 
Dalechampius, &c. Theſe were ſoon after joined by 
others, and by their induſtry the art was firſt reduced 
into a body or ſyſtem; as Geſner, Dodonæus, Cæſalpi- 
nus, Cluſius, Lobel, Columna, Proſper Alpinus, the two 
Bauhins, Plunket, Bucconi, &c. Theſe were ſucceeded 
by others, who have laboured ſucceſsfully to bring the 
ſcience of botany ſtill nearer to perfection. Among theſe 
are Morriſon, Malphigi, Hermannus, Ray, Magnol, 
Tournefort, Sloan, Sherrard, Boerhaave, Linnæus, and 
many others. | | 

The ſcience of botany is differently explained by dif- 
fereat authors; but the two ſyſtems of 'T ournefort and 
Linnæus more eſpecially deſerve our confideration : we 
{hall begin with the former. [4 

According to Tournefort, all plants are ranged under 
one or other of the following clailes, viz. 1. Plants with 
monopetalous, campaniform, or bell-faſhioned flowers. 


2. I hoſe with monopetalous, infundibuliform, or funnel- 


like flowers. 3. Plants with anomalous monopetalous 
flowers. 4. Plants with polypetalous labiated flowers. 
5. Plants with polypetalous cruciform flowers. 6. Plants 


with polypetalous roſaceous flowers. 7. Plants with 


polypetalous, roſaceous, and umbellated flowers. 8. Plants 
with caryophylleous or pink-like flowers. 9. Plants with 
liliaceous or lily-like flowers. 10. Plants with polype- 
talous papilionaceous flowers. 11. Plants with poly- 
petalous anomalous flowers. 12. Plants with floſculous 


tiowers. 13. Plants with ſemifloſculous flowers. 14. 


Plants with radiated flowers. 1 5. Plants with ſtamineous 
flowers. 16. Plants without flowers, but having viſible 
leeds. 17. Plants with neither vifible flowers nor ſeeds. 
19. Trees with apetalous flowers. 19. Trees with apeta- 
lous amentaceous flowers. 20. Trees with monopetalous 
flowers. 21. Trees with roſaceous flowers. 22. Trees 
with papilionaceous flowers: the deſcription of each 
of which ſee under their ſeveral numbers, plate XX, 
Tournefort's Claſſes, | % | 
Linnæus has eſtabliſhed an entirely new ſyſtem of bo- 
es founded on the number and different ſtructure ob- 
:crvable in the male and female parts of generation of 
each plant; the former of which is called ſtamen, or 
amina, when there are more than one of them; and 
che latter piſtil. See the articles 8 A MN A and PIS T1. 
3 te wy number and ſituation of the ſtamina, he has 
claſſes - © whole family of plants under twenty-four 
a 12. 5 The monandria. 2. Diandria. 3. Tri- 
3 rams. L etrandria, 5. Pentandria. 6. Hexandria. 
, Sb 1a. 8. Octandria. 9. Enneandria. 10. 
8 11. Dodecandria. 12. Icoſandria. 13. 
„alla. 14. Didynamia. 15. Tetradynamia. 16. 


Me CE . . . 
Stonadelphia. 17. Diadelphia. 18. Polyadelphia. 19. 
Gynandria. 21. Monoccia 22. Dio- 
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that excellent botaniſt ; who further ſubdivides them into 


orders, which he denominates monogynia, digynia, tri- 
gynia, &c. from the number of piſtils, or female parts of 
generation, found in each plant. EY 

The ſame celebrated naturaliſt has likewiſe diſtributed 
the vegetable part of the creation into different orders, 
from the form and ſtructure of the calyx or cup, of their 
flowers: but as this has no connection with the method 
laid down, we muſt refer the reader to his Genera Plan- 
tarum, where they will find it explained, as- alſo to the 
article CaLy x. 

BOTARGO, a kind of ſauſage, made with the eggs 
and blood of the ſea-mullet, a large fiſh, common in 


the Mediterranean. The beſt kind comes from Tunis, 


in Barbary : it muſt be choſen dry and reddiſh. The 
people of Provence uſe a great deal of it, the common 
way of eating it being with olive oil and lemon juice. 


There is alſo a great conſumption of botargo through- 


out all the Levant. 
Botargo pays on importation 224d, the pound; 
whereof 28d. is repaid on exportation 


BOT AT RIS SA, or BOT ATRIA, in ichthyology, 


a ſpecies of bearded gadus, with only two fins on the 
back, and both the jaws equal. | 

BOTAURUS, in ormthology, the fame with the 
bittern. See BiTTERN. ” 

BOTE, beta, in our old law books, ſignifies recom- 
pence or amends : thus man-bote, is a compenſation 
for a man ſlain, | | | 

There are likewiſe houſe-bote and plough-bote, pri- 
vileges to tenants, of cutting wood for making ploughs, 
repairing tenements, and likewiſe for feul. 

BOTELESS, or BoorTEss, is when an offender 
was ſaid to be without emendation, when no favour 
can acquit him; as in the caſe of ſacrilege. 

BO TRV TIS, in botany,” the ſame with the Byſſus 
of Linnæus. 

BOTTLE, a veſſel proper to contain liquors, made 
of leather, glaſs, or ſtone. | | 

BOTTOM, in a general ſenſe, implies the loweſt 
part of a thing, in contradiſtinction to the top, or upper 

art. | 
b Bo T TOM, in navigation, implies either the bed of a 
N river, harbour, &c. and the body, or hull of 
a ſhip. 

BOTT OMR, in commerce, implies a marine con- 
tract, for borrowing money, by pledging the bottom of 
the ſhip, for the payment at the end of the voyage. 

BoTTOMRY alſo implies money lent to a merchant, 
on the credit of a ſhip, and for which the lender is 
to receive a larger intereſt than common, becauſe the 
money 1s lent at the hazard of the lender ; it not being 
recoverable from the merchant if the ſhip be loſt. 

It is enacted by 19 Geo. II. cap. xxxvii. that after 
Auguſt 1, 1746, every ſum of money lent on bottomry, 
upon the ſhips of any ſubjects to or from the Eaſt- 
Indies, ſhall be lent only on the ſhip, or the merchan- 
dizes laden on board her, and ſo expreſſed in the 
condition of the bond; and the benefit of ſalvage ſhall 
be granted to the lender, his agents, &c. who only ſhall 
have a right to make aſſurance on the money lent : and 
no borrower of money on bottomry ſhall recover more 
on any aſſurance, than the value of his intereſt on the 
ſhip or effects, excluſive of the money borrowed. And 
if the value of his intereſt doth not amount to the money 
borrowed, he ſhall be reſponſible to the lender for the 
ſurplus, with lawful intereſt for the ſame, together with 
the aſſurance, and all charges whatſoever, &c. notwith- 
ſtanding the ſhip and merchandize ſhall be totally loſt. 
There is a fictitious way of taking up money, in the 
nature of bottomry, upon ſuppoſition of -a ſhip and 


E 0 | 2 | 
maſter, when, indeed, there is no ſuch ſhip or maſter 


in being ; the condition reciting, if that ſhip (naming 
her) . ſhall not arrive at ſuch a place, within twelve 
months, the money agreed on to be paid, ſhall be paid; 
but if the ſhip ſhall arrive, then nothing is to be paid, 
This unjuſtifiable method of raiſing money is a com- 
mon practice among the Italians; and, it is to be fear- 
ed, has been too frequently uſed by ſome perſons on 
this ſide the water. 5 8 8 
BOT TONY. A croſs bottony, in heraldry, termi- 
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nates at each end in three buds, knots, or buttons, re- 
ſembling, in ſome meaſure, the three-leaved graſs; on 
which account Segoing, in his Treſor Heraldique, terms 


it croix ſreſflee. It is the badge of the order of St. Maurice. 


BOTTS, a name given to ſpecies of worms infeſt- 


ing horſes and other cattle. 

The botts which breed in the ſtomach of horſes, and 
which are ſometimes the cauſe of convulſions, appear to 
be very large maggots, compoſed of circular rings, with 
little ſharp prickly feet along the ſides of their bellies 


| (like the feet of hog-lice) which, by their ſharpneſs, 


equal to that of the fineſt needle, ſeem to be of uſe to 
faſten them to the part where they breed, and from 
whence they draw their houriſhment, and alſo to prevent 
their being looſened from ſuch adheſion, before they 
come to maturity. The eggs from whence theſe botts 
are produced, are diſpoſed in cluſters round the lower ori- 
fice of the ſtomach,” and are laid under the inner coat, 
or thin membrane of the ſtomach ; ſo that when the 
animals come to life, they burſt through the inner 
coat, their breech and tail ſtraight outwards, and 
their trunks ſo fixed into the muſcular or fleſhy coat of 
the ſtomach, that it ſometimes requires a good pull to 
diſengage them: from the blood of this laſt coat they 
draw their nouriſhment, which they ſuck like ſo many 
leeches, every one ulcerating and purſing up the part 
where it fixes, like a honey- comb; and they often make 
ſuch quick havock as to deſtroy the horſe. 

Ihe botts which many horſes are troubled with in the 
beginning of ſummer, are always ſeen ſticking to the 
{trait gut, and are often thruſt out with the dung, toge- 
ther with a yellowiſh coloured matter reſembling melted 
ſulphur ; they are no ways dangerous there, but are apt 
to make a horſe reſtleſs and uneaſy, and rub his breech 
againſt the poſts. The ſeaſon of their coming is in the 
months of May and June, after which they are ſeldom 
to be ſeen, and rarely continue in any one horſe above 
a fortnight. or three weeks. And the creature may be 
calily cured when they are only in the ſtrait gut, by 
giving him a ſpoonful of ſavin cut very ſmall, once or 
twice a day in his oats or bran, moiſtened : three or 
four cloves of garlick may alſo be added to advantage. 
The following purge ſhould likewiſe be given : 

Take fine ſuccotrine aloes ten drams; freſh jallap one 
dram; birthwort and myrrh powdered, of each two 
drams; oil of ſavin and amber, of each one dram; 


ſyrup of buckthorn enough to form the whole into a] 


al 

But the botts, which take their lodgment in tlie ſto- 
mach, are, as has been already obſerved, extremely 
dangerous, by cauſing convulſions, and are ſeldom dif- 
covered by any previous ſigns before they come to life, 
when they throw the horſe into violent agonies. The 
only cure for theſe is mercurial medicines ; the following 
wi anſwer the intention; 

Fake quickfilver two drams; Venice turpentine 
half an ounce ; rub the quickſilver till no gliſtening 
appears ; then take an ounce of aloes, a dram of grated 
ginger, thirty drops of oil of ſavin, and ſyrup of buck- 
thorn enough to make the whole into a ball, 

One of theſe balls may be given every ſix days, with 
the uſual precautions with regard to mercurial phylick : 
and the tollowing powders immediately : 

Take powdered tin and Ethiops mineral, of each an 
ounce ; and give it every night in a maſh, or in his corn. 

Theſe medicines, or any of the various preparations 
of antimony and mercury, ſhould be continued ſeveral 
weeks together, in order to free the animal entirely from 
theſe vermin. Bartlett's Farriery, pag. 150. 

BOULDER- WALL, among maſons, implies a wall 
compoſed of flints or pebbles laid in ſtrong mortar, and 


uſed to defend the adjacent lands from the breaking of 


the ſea. 
BOULTINE, among builders, a convex moulding, 
of which the convexity is exactly one fourth part of a 
circle. It is one of the members in the Doric and Tuſ- 
can orders, and placed juſt below the plinth. . : 
BOUNTY, in commerce, implies a premium, a 
ſum of money paid by the government to the exporters 
of certain commodities. 


BOURIGNONISTS, the name ofa ſe& among th 


1 
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Proteſtants of the Low- Countries, who conduct them- 
ſelves by pretended revelations, and whoſe principles 
nearly reſemble thoſe of the quietiſts, and modern per- 
fectioniſts. | 

BOUTS-RIMEZ, in French poetry, imply a cer- 
tain number of rhymes difpoſed in order, and given to a 
poet, together with a ſubject, for him to fill up with 
verſes, ending with the ſame words and order. 

BOW, a weapon of offence made of ſteel, wood, 
horn, or other elaſtic ſubſtances, which, after being 
bent by means of a ſtring faſtened to its two ends, in 
returning to its natural ſtate, throws out an arrow with 
prodigious force. 

The uſe of the bow is, without all doubt, of the ear- 
lieſt antiquity, It has likewiſe been the moſt univerſal 
of all weapons, having obtained amongſt the moſt bar- 
barous and remote people, who had the leaſt commu- 
nication with the reſt of mankind. | 

Bow, the name of a mathematical inſtrument, for- 
merly uſed for taking the ſun's altitude at ſea. 

Bow of a Ship, implies the round part of a ſhip's 
ſide near the ſtem ; reaching from the part where the 
planks begin to bend to the ſtem. | 

Bow, among architects, ſignifies a beam of wood 
or braſs, through which paſs three long ſcrews, di- 
recting a lath of wood or ſteel to any arch required. 

Bow, among mechanicks, implies an inſtrument 
uſed by watchmakers, gunſmiths, &c. for turning 
their work. | 

BOWL, denotes either a ball of wood, for the uſe 
of bowling; or a veſſel of capacity, wherein to hold 
liquors. 5 
Bowls and buckets of wood, imported, pay a duty 
of 9 7 d. the dozen; whereof 8 4 d. is repaid on 
exporting them. —- | 

BOW LING, or Bow-LiNE, among ſeamen, ſig- 
nifies a ſmall line faſtened to the leeches of ſquare fails, 
in order to draw the weather edge of the fail further 
forward, by which means the ſhip will be nearer to 
the wind. | | 

BowLinG-BRIDLE, the ſmall ropes by which the 
bow-lines are faſtened to the leeches of the ſail. 

BowLING-GREEN, a kind of parterre laid with 
fine turf, and deſigned for the exerciſe of bowling. 

BOWSING, among ſeamen, implies the ſame with 
haling or pulling. | 

BOW-SPRIT, in a ſhip, a kind of maſt fixed in 
an oblique poſition, projecting over the ſtern, and its 
heel faſtened to the partners of the mainmaſt. 

BOW YERS, artificers whoſe employment or oc- 
cupation it is to make bows. This company of bow- 
yers in the city of London, was firſt incorporated in 
1622, and conſiſts of a maſter, two wardens, twelve 
aſliſtants, and thirty-two on the livery, New View of 
of London. 


which botaniſts enumerate ſeven ſpecies, viz. 1. The 
box-tree. 2. The narrow-leaved box-tree. 3. The 
ſtriped box. 4. The gold-edged box-tree. 5. The 
dwarf box. 6. The dwarf ſtriped box. 7. The filver- 
edged box. | : 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts grow in great plenty upon 
Box-hill near Darking in Surry, where were formerly 
large trees of theſe kinds : but of late they have been 


pretty much deſtroyed ; yet there are great numbers of 


theſe trees remaining, which are of a conſiderable big- 
neſs. The wood of this tree 1s very uſeful for turners, 
engravers, and mathematical inftrument makers ; the 
wood being ſo hard, cloſe, and ponderous, as to fink in 
water; which renders it very valuable for divers utenſils. 
Box of a Wheel, the aperture in which the axis 
turns. | 
Box of a Plough, the croſs-piece in the head of 3 
plough, ſupporting the two ſtaves. 3 
BOXING, in navigation, an operation in ſailing, 
often uſed to throw a ſhip's head into the line of q 
rection, when ſhe has inclined to windward of it. 
The operation conſiſts in laying the head ſails a-back. 
BOYAU, in fortification, a ditch covered with à 
parapet, which ſerves as a communication between 9. 
trenches. It runs parallel to the works of the body 


BOX, Buxus, the name of a well-known tree, of 


a 
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and moon. They are remarkable for their religious 


conſiderable time: another, to chain himſelf by the 


ie place, and ſerves as a line of contravallation, not 
only to hinder the fallies of the beſieged, but alſo to 


ſecure the miners. But when it is a particular cut that 
runs from the trenches to cover ſome ſpot of ground, 


it is drawn fo as not to be enfiladed, or ſcoured by the 


ſhot from the town. | 
BOYER, a ſmall veſſel of burden, reſembling a 


ſmack, with only one maſt and a bolt-ſprit. 

BOYES, idolatrous prieſts among the ſavages of 
Florida. ee Ss 

Every prieſt attends a particular 1dol, and the natives 
addreſs themſelves to the prieſt of that idol, to which 
they intend to pay their devotion. | | 

The idol is invoked in hymns, and his uſual offer- 
ing is the ſmoke of tobacco. OO 

BOYLE's LEcTURES, a courſe of ſermons ſet on 
foot, in London, by the honourable Robert Boyle in 
1691; the deſign of which 1s to prove the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion againſt infidels, without deſcending 
to any controverſies among Chriſtians. | 

BRABETJUM, in botany, a genus of the fetrandria- 
monogynia claſs of plants, the flower of which conſiſts 
of four linear obtuſe petals in the lower part erect, 
and forming a kind of tube ; in the upper turned back- 
ward. The fruit is a drupe of the drier kind, of an 
oval figure and hairy: the kernal is oval. This plant 
is a native of the country about the Cape of Good- 
Hope; and in this climate muſt be ſheltered in a green 
houſe in winter. 

BRACE, in the common acceptation, ſignifies a 
pair or couple of any thing, as hares, partridges, 
pheaſants, &c. 

BRE, among carpenters, ſignifies a piece of tim- 
ber formed with bevil joints, to keep the building, &c. 
from ſwaggring, or ſwerving either way. 

BRACEs, in the ſea-language, are ropes belonging 
to all the yards of a ſhip, except the mizen, two to 
cach yard, received through blocks that are faſtened to 
pendants ſeized to the yard- arms. Their uſe is either 
to ſquare, or traverſe the yards. Hence to brace the 
yard, is to bring it to either ſide. All braces come to- 
wards the ſtern as the main-brace comes to the poop, 
the main-topſail brace comes to the mizen-top, and 
thence to the main ſhrouds : the fore and fore-top-ſail 
braces come down by the main and main-top-ſtays, 
and fo of the reſt. But the mizen bowline ſerves to 
brace to the yard, and the croſs- jack braces are brought 
forwards to the main-ſhrouds, when the ſhip fails cloſe 
by the wind. | 

BRACHLEUs, in anatomy, a name given to two 
muſcles, which are the flexors of the cubits, and diſ- 
tinguithed by the appellations of externus and internus. 
dee the article MuscLEs of the human body. 
BRACHMANS, a ſect of Indian philoſophers. 
The ancient Brachmans lived upon herbs and pulſe, 


and abſtained from every thing that had life in it. 


They lived in ſolitude without matrimony, and with- 
out property; and they withed ardently for death, 
conſidering life only as a burden. The modern Brach- 
mans make up one of the caſts or tribes of the Banians. 
1 hey are the prieſts of that people, and perform their 
othce of praying and reading the law, with ſeveral mi- 
mical gettures, and a kind of wavering voice. They 
admit of rewards and puniſhments after this life; and 
have fo great a veneration .for cows, that they look 
on themſelves as bleſſed if they can but die with the 
tall of one of them in their hand. They have pre- 
ſerved lome noble fragments of the knowledge of the 
ancient Brachmans. They are ſkilled arithmeticians, 
and calculate, with great exactneſs, eclipſes of the ſun 


er One of them has been known to make a 
9 wear about his neck a heavy collar of iron for 


00 : or ie 1 
t to a tree, with a firm reſolution to die in that 


8 | 
Powe and another to walk in wooden ſhoes ſtuck full 
nails on the inſide. 


BR ACHYGRAPHY, the art of ſhort-hand writing. 
wooden ff IT, among carpenters, implies a kind of 
BR Ac ay, ſerving to ſupport ſhelves and the like. 


BRA 


ed timbers, fixed under the frame of a ſhip's-head, to 
2 * the gratings. | | | 

 BrAcKErs, in gunnery, imply the cheeks of the 
carriage of a mortar. . 


ſignifies the floral leaf. 

BRA DS, among carpenters, joiners, &c. implies a 
kind of nails without heads, and of which there are 
ſeveral ſorts. | ; 5 

BRAG GET, a kind of drink made of malt, honey, 
and ſpices, much uſed in Wales. 

BRAIL, or BRAILSs, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes, 
made uſe of to furl the fails acroſs : they belong only 
to the two courſes and the mizzen-fail ; they are reeved 
through the blocks, ſeized on each fide the ties, and 
come down before the ſail, being at the very ſkirt there- 
of faſtened to the cringles ; their uſe is, when the fail 
is furled acroſs, to hale up its bunt, that it may the 
more eaſily be taken up or let fall. Hale up the brails, 
or brail up the fail, that is, hale up the ſail, in order 
to be furled or bound cloſe to the yard. 

BRAIN, in anatomy, a name given to all that maſs 
which fills the cavity of the cranium, and which is im- 
mediately ſurrounded by two membranes, called menin- 
ges by the Greeks, and matres by other ancients, be- 
cauſe they were commonly of opinion that theſe mem- 
branes were the origin, and, as 1t were, the mother of 
all the other membranes of the body. 

This general maſs is divided into three particular por- 
tions; the cerebrum, or brain, properly ſo called; the 
cerebellum, and medulla oblongata. To theſe three 
parts contained within the cranium, a fourth is added, 
which fills the great canal of the ſpina dorſi by the 
name of medulla ſpinalis, being a continuation of the 
medulla oblongata. ” 

The meninges, or membranes, are two in number, 


cranium; the other is very thin, and immediately touches 
the brain. The firſt is named dura mater; the ſecond 
pia mater, which 1s again divided into two, the external 
lamina being termed arachnoides, and the internal re- 
taining the common name of pia mater. See the articles 
Dura MarER, and Pia MAT ER. 

The cerebrum, properly ſo called, is a kind of me- 
dullary maſs, of a moderate conſiſtence, and of a greyith 


of the cavity of the cranium, or that portion which lies 
above the tranſverſe ſeptum. The upper part of the ce- 
rebrum is of an oval figure, like half an egg cut length- 
wiſe, or rather like two quarters of an egg cut lengthwiſe, 
and parted a little from each other. It is flatter on the 
lower part, each lateral half of which 1s divided into 
three eminences, called lobes, one anterior, one mid- 
dle, and one poſterior. | 
The ſubſtance of the cerebrum is of two kinds, diſtin- 
guiſhed by two different colours; one part of it, which is 
the ſofter, being of a greyiſh or aſh- colour; the other, 
which is more ſolid, very white. The aſh-coloured ſub- 
ſtance lies chiefly on the outer-part of the cerebrum, 
like a kind of cortex ; from whence it has been named 
ſubſtantia corticalis or cinerea. The white ſubſtance 
occupies the inner part, and is named ſubſtantia me- 
dullaris, or ſimply ſubſtantia alba. | | 
The cerebrum is divided into two lateral portions, 
ſeparated by the falx, or great longitudinal ſeptum of the 
dura mater. They are generally termed hemiſpheres ; 
but they are more like quarters of an oblong ſpheroid. 
Each of theſe portions is divided into two extremities, 
one anterior, and one poſterior, which are termed the 
lobes of the cerebrum, between which there is a large in- 
ferior protuberance which goes by the ſame name; ſo 
that in each hemiſphere there are three lobes, one ante- 
rior, one middle, and one poſterior. | 
The anterior lobes lie upon thoſe parts of the os frontis 
which contribute to the formation of the orbits and of 
the frontal ſinuſes, commonly called the anterior foſſæ of 


ſeptum ; -and the middle lobes, in the middle or lateral 
foſſæ of the baſis cranii. | 


l CKETs, in ſhip-building, are the ſhort crook- 


Each lateral portion of the cerebrum, has three ſides, 
| One 


BRACTEA, in natural hiſtory, implies a ſpangle, 
| ſcale, - or thin flake of any ſubſtance. In botany, it 


one of which is very ſtrong, and hes contiguous to the 


colour on the outer ſurface, filling all the ſuperior portion 


the baſis cranii. The poſterior lobes lie on the tranſyerſe 
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the falx. Through the whole ſurface of theſe three ſides 


by pulling the circumvolutions a little aſunder with the 


termed fiſſura magna ſil vii, or ſimply fiſſura cerebri. 


figure is formed. 


chiefly from them. 


ſoul, has been often found to contain gravel. 


— 


B R A 


dne ſuperior, which is convex; one inferior, which is 


uneven; and one lateral, which is flat; and turned to 


we ſee inequalities or windings like the circumvolutions 
of the inteſtines, formed by waving ſtreaks or furrows 
very deep and narrow, into which the ſepta, or duplica- 
tures of the pia mater, infinuate themſelves, and thereby 
ſeparate theſe circumvolutions from each other. 

Near the ſurface of the cerebrum, theſe circumyolu- 
tions are at ſome diſtance from each other, repre- 
ſenting ſerpentine ridges ; and in the interſtices between 
them, the ſuperficial veins of the cerebrum are lodged, 
between the two laminæ of the pia mater, by an infinite 
number of very fine vaſcular filaments, as may be ſeen 


Angers. 

When they are cut tranſverſly, we obſerve that the 
ſubſtantia alba lies in the middle of each circumvolu- 
tion; ſo that there is the ſame number of internal 
medullary circumvolutions as of external cortical ones; 
the firſt repreſenting white laminæ inveſted by others 
of an aſh-colour ; but the cortical ſubſtance is in many 
places thicker than the medullary. 

The anterior and middle lobes. of the cerebrum on 
each ſide are parted by a deep narrow ſulcus, which aſ- 
cends obliquely backward, from the temporal ala of the 
os ſphenoides to near the middle of the os parietale; 
and the two fides of this diviſion have each their par- 
ticular ridges and circumvolutions, which gives a very 
great extent to the cortical ſubſtance. This ſulcus is 


The corpus calloſum is a White convex body, being a 
middle portion of the medullary ſubſtance, whoſe ſur- 
face is covered by the pia mater. Along the middle of 
its ſurface, from one end to another, there is a kind 
of raphe formed by a particular intertexture of fibres, 
which croſs each other. After its uniting with the 
cortical ſubſtance, a medullary arch or vault of an oval 


Under this arch are two lateral and ſhallow cavities, 
ſeparated by a tranſparent medullary ſeptum ; and gene- 
rallycalled the anterior ſuperior ventricles of the cerebrum. 

The above tranſparent partition 1s generally called the 
ſeptum lucidum, and hes directly under the raphe or 
{ſuture of the corpus calloſum, of which it is a conti- 
uation, | 

The ſeptum lucidum is united by its lower part to the 
anterior portion of that medullary body improperly 
called the fornix, with three pillars; becauſe it is 
thought to bear ſome reſemblance to the arches of 
ancient vaults. | 

The fornix being cut off and inverted, or quite re- 
moved, we firſt perceive a vaſcular web, called plexus 
choroides, and ſeveral eminences more or leſs coverd by 
the expanſion of that plexus. There are four pairs of 
eminences, which follow each other very regularly, two 
large and two ſmall. The firſt pair of larger eminences 
are named corpora ſtriata, from their having a great 
number of white and aſh-coloured ſtreaks alternately 
diſpoſed through their ſubſtance; and the ſecond pair, 
thalami nervorum opticorum, becauſe theſe nerves ariſe 
The four ſmall eminences are 
cloſely united together, the anterior being called nates, 
and the poſterior teſtes ; though it would be better to 
call them ſimply, anterior and poſterior tubercles. 

Immediately before theſe tubercles, there is a ſingle 
eminence called glandula pinealis, a ſmall, ſoft, greyith 
body, about the ſize of an ordinary pea, irregularly 
round, and lometimes of the figure of a pine apple. This 
gland, which Des Cartes will have to be the ſeat of the 


Between the baſis of the anterior pillar of the fornix, 
and the anterior part of the union of the optick thalami, 
lies a cavity or foſſula, called infundibulum. It runs 
down towards the baſis of the cerebrum, contracting 
gradually, and terminates by a membranous canal in a 
loftiſh body, fituated in the ſella ſphenoidalis, named 
glandula pituitaria. The infundibulum opens above, 
unmediately before the optick thalami, by an oval hole, 
called foramen commune anterius, and conſequently 
communicates with the lateral ventricles. 


The cerebuſfam is contained under the tranſverſe ſep- 
tum of the dura mater. It is broader laterally than on 
the fore or back-fides, flatted on the upper- ſide, and 
gently inclined both ways, anſwerable to the ſeptum, 
which ſerves it as a kind of tent or ceiling. On the 
lower- ſide it is rounder, and on the back- ſide divided 
into two lobes, ſeparated by the occipital ſeptum of tlie 
dura mater. | 

It is made up, like the cerebrum, of two ſubſtances : 
but it has no circumvolutions on its ſurface. Its ſulci 
are pretty deep, and diſpoſed tn ſuch a manner as to form 
that flat ſtrata, more or leſs horizontal, between which 
the internal lamina of the pia mater inſinuates itſelf by 
a number of ſepta, equal to that of the ſtrata. 

Under the tranſverſe ſeptum, it is covered by a vaſcu- 
lar texture, which communicates with the plexus cho- 
roides. It has two middle eminences called appendices 
vermiformes, one anterior and ſuperior which is turned 
forward, the other poſterior and inferior which goes 
backward. There are likewiſe two lateral appendices, 
both turned outward. They are termed vermiformes 
from their reſemblance to a large portion of an earth- 
worm. | 

Beſides the diviſion of the cerebellum into lateral por- 
tions, or into two lobes, each of theſe lobes ſeems to be 
likewiſe ſubdivided into three protuberances, one ante- 
rior, one middle or lateral, and one poſterior ; but they 
are not in all ſubjects equally diſtinguiſhed either by 
their convexity or limits; but they may always be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the direction of their ſtrata, thoſe of the 


middle and anterior protuberances being leſs tranſverſe 


than in the poſterior. 

When we ſeparate the two lateral portions or lobes, 
having firſt made a pretty deep inciſion, we diſcover firſt 
of all the poſterior portion of the medulla oblongata; and 
in the poſterior ſurface of this portion, from the tuber- 
cula quadrigemina, all the way to the poſterior notch of 
the body of the cerebellum, we obſerve an oblong cavity, 


which terminates backward, like the point of a writing 


pen. This cavity is called the four ventricle. 

IT he medulla oblongata is a medullary ſubſtance, fitu- 
ated from before backward, in the middle part of the 
baſis of the cerebrum and cerebellum, without any diſ- 
continuation, between the lateral parts of both theſe 
baſes; and therefore it may be looked upon as one 
middle medullary baſis, common to both cerebrum and 
cerebellum, by the reciprocal continuity of their medul- 
lary ſubſtances, through the great notch in the tranſverſe 
ſeptum of the dura mater, which common baſis hes 
immediately on that portion of the dura mater which 
lines the baſis of the cranium. The medulla oblongata 
is therefore juſtly eſteemed to be a third general part of 
the whole maſs of the brain, or as the common pro- 
duction or united elongatien of the whole medullary 
ſubſtance of the cerebrum and cerebellum. 

It is extremely difficult, if not altogether impoſſible, 
to examine or demonſtrate it as we ought, in its natural 
ſituation ; but we are obliged to do both on a brain in- 
verted. However, to prevent falſe ideas either in view- 
ing ourſelves, or in ſhewing to others, the medullary 
oblongata thus in verted, it is very neceſſary often to call 
to mind that all that appears ſuperior in that fituation, 
is inferior in the natural ſtate. : 
The lower fide of the medulla oblongata, in an in- 
verted ſituation, preſents to our view ſeveral parts, 
which are in general either medullary productions, 
trunks of nerves, or trunks of blood-veſlels. 

The chief medullary productions are theſe : the large 
or anterior branches of the medullary oblongata, which 
have likewiſe been named crura anteriora, femora an 
brachia medullæ oblongatæ, and pedunculi cerebri: the 
tranſverſe protuberance, called alſo proceſſus annularis or 
pons varolii; the ſmall or poſterior branches, called pe- 
dunculi cerebelli, or crura poſteriora medullæ oblongata 
the extremity or cauda of the medulla oblongata, Wi 
two pairs of tubercles, one of which is named corpora 
olivaria, the other corpora pyramidalia: and to all theſe 
productions we muſt add a production of the infundi- 
bulum and two medullary papillæ. 3 

We muſt obſerve in general concerning the eminenc® 
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on their outſides or ſurfaces, are intertorly either entirely ſ rior branch of the firſt branch of the fifth pair. 21, the 


cortical, or partly cortical and partly medullary, or form- 
ed by a fingular mixture of theſe two ſubſtances. 
From this common portion of the cerebrum and 


cerebellum, ariſe almoſt all the nerves which go out of 


the cranium through the different foramina by which 
its baſis is perforated. It likewiſe produces the medulla 
ſpinalis, which is no more than a common elongation 
of the cerebrum and cerebellum, and of their different 


ſubſtances; and therefore the medulla oblongata may: 
be juſtly faid to be the firſt origin or primitive of all the 


nerves which go out through the ſpina dorſi, and con- 
ſequently of all the nerves of the human body; See 


the articles MEDULLA Spinalis, and NERVE: 
| Explanation of Plate XI. 


Fig. 1. An interior view of the cerebrum and -cerebe]- 


lam, from Ha ⁊ð·˙* ane >= 8 3A 

A, the tranſverſe ſeptum or tent of the cerebellum, B, 
the longitudinal ſinus of the dura mater, which is divided 
into two branches at its poſterior-extremity. C, the 
right ſinus divided into two parts; one of which commu- 
nicates with the right lateral finus, and the other with 
the left. D, veſtiges of the falx of the brain. E, E, the 
large veins of the ſeptum A. F, the inſertion of the 


veins of the cerebrum into the lateral ſinus. G, the 


orifice of the poſterior occipital finus. H, H, the poſte- 
rior occipital ſinuſes on the right and left. I, I, the falx 
of the cercbellum. K, K, the great tranſverſe finus, 
L, L, the jugular fofſe. M, M, the ſinus petroſi in- 


ferior. N, N, the ſinus petroſi ſuperior. O, O, the 


veins of the cerebellum which open into the above 
ſinuſes. P, P, the inferior occipital ſinuſes: Q; Q, the 
canal by which they diſcharge themſelves, and which 
joins the ninth pair. R. R, the anterior and ſuperior 
occipital ſinuſes. 8, S, the communication between the 
ſinus cavernoſus and circularis. T, the orifice of the 
ſinus petroſus ſuperior, by which it communicates with 


the ſinus cavernoſus. V, V, ſinus cavernoſi. X, X, the 


tranſverſe ſinus of the pituitary foſſa. Y, V, the circular 
ſinus of Ridley. Z, Z, the inſertion of the anterior 
veins of the cerebrum into the ſinus cavernoſi. a, a, the 
principal artery of the dura mater. 6, b, the vein which 
accompanies it. c, the part of the cranium which it 
there enters by a particular foramen. 4, d, the internal 
carotid arteries in the ſinus cavernoſus cut off at the 


place where they enter the cerebrum. e, e, the arterial] 
branches ſent to the ſinus of the nerve of the fifth pair. 


Ji, part of the internal carotid produced to the ophthal- 
mick artery, , g, the poſterior apophyſes clinoides. ), the 
apophyſis, called eriſta galli. i, i, the frontal ſinuſes. 
4, %, branches of the fifth pair, diſtributed on the dura 


mater. , the fourth branch of the fifth pair. n, the ſe- 
cond branch. u, the firſt or ophthalmick branch. e, the 


third pair. 9, the partition which divides the fifth and 
fixth pair. r, the fixth pair. s, origin of the intercoſtal 
nerve. f, t, entrance K the ſeventh pair into the dura 
mater. u, u, firſt inſertions. of the eighth pair. x, », ſe- 
cond intertions of the eighth pair. 5, y, the ninth pair. 
2, the foramen of the medulla ſpinalis. 5 


In the right Eye, the ſuperior Part of the Orbit taken off 


I, 1, the ophthalmick artery, 2, 2, its exterior branch, 
which accompanies the nerve of the ſame name. 3, 3, the 


Interior branch diſtributed to the noſtrils, 4, 4, the ſcle- 
rotick branches, ſeveral of which are diſtributed to the 


uvea. 5, 5, veſtiges of the levator muſcles of the eye · lid 
and of the eye. 6, the extremity of the levator of the 


de- lid. 7, the lacrymal gland. 8. The optick nerve. 


20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, the ſame as in 
the eye of the oppoſite ſide. FA | 2 | 


In the lift Eye. 


. * Bs annular cartilage. 10, the great oblique muſcle. 
28 e 22 of che eye. 12, the abductor or internal 
2 le of the eye. 1 3. The abductor cut off. 14, the 
* 1107 branch of the third pair, diſtributed to the eye 
to 3 15, the other part of the trunk. 16, branch 
right * to the obliquus inferior. 17, branch to the 
nal. ror of the eye. 18, branch to che right inter- 


1719, b | 
Vo! | 0 vey IEG ganglion. 20, ſupe- 


exterior rope of that branch. 22, interior rope. 
23, exterior branch of the firſt branch of the fifth pair. 
24, ſmall branches extended to the face, through the 
foramina of the oſſa malarum. 25, branches to the la- 
crymal gland. 26, inferior branches of the ſecond branch 
of the fifth pair. 27, rope of that branch to the 
ganglion, 28, ſmall filaments to the noſtrils. 30, the 
ophthalmick ganglion. 31, the ſmall ciliary nerves. 7, 8, 
the ſame as 1n the right eye: N 
Fig. 2. From Ridley. 

Exhibits the baſis of the brain, with part of the me- 
dulla oblongata, the blood veſlels being injected with 
Wax. 

A, A, the fore lobes of the brain. 

B, B, the hinder lobes. 

C, C, the cerebellum. 

D, D, the lateral finuſes: | | 
E, E, the vertebral arteries, as they paſs between the 
firſt vertebra and the bone of the occiput. | 

F, the vertebral ſinus. 

G, G, G, G, G, the dura mater on the right ſide 
when off from the ſpinal marrow, and remaining on the 
eft; | . 5 
1 3, 4, &c. the ten pair of nerves belonging to the 
brain, with ſeven of the ſpinal marrow. 

. @, the foramen that opens into the pituitary gland 
from the infundibulum. | 

, b, the two white protuberances behind the infundi- 
bulum; _ . | 
| 6G the two trunks of the carotid artery cut off where 
they began to run betwixt the fore and hinder lobes of 
the brain. WW 

4, d, the two arteries joining the carotids, with the 
cervical artery called the communicant branches. 

e, e, two large branches of thc cervical artery, ſome- 
times ſeeming as though they came from the communi- 
cant branch on each fide, from the firit of which the 
plexus choroides hath its original in chief, and from the 
laſt the plexus choroides of the fourth ventricle. 

V, ſeveral little branches ariſing from the carotid ar- 
tery. 

2, the cervical artery compoſed of the two trunks of 
the vertebral artery within the cranium. 

J, h the two trunks of the vertebral artery. 

i, i, i, the ſpinal artery. 

#, a {mall branch of an artery running through the 
ninth pair, | | | 

4 , the crura of the medulla oblongata. 

m, m, the annular protuberance, or pons varolu. 


called, by Willis and Vieuſſenius, corpora pyramidalia. 
o, that part on the ſame fide called corpus olivare. 


the fore lobes of the brain, confiſting of two branches, 
one of them only appearing here. 1 

7, „ little branches of arteries helping to make the 
plexus choroides in the fourth ventricle. 

r, r, r, r, branches of arteries diſperſed from the cer» 

vical artery upon and through the annular protu- 

4, 8, part of the ſecond proceſs or pedunculi of the 
cerebellum; | | 
t, t, the ſpinal acceſſory nerve. | 
Uſes of the BRAIN, and of its Appendages in general — 
We are obliged to the great Malpighi for the firſt and 
beſt inſtructions concerning the manner of examining 
the ſtructure of the brain, eſpecially that of the two ſub- 
ſtances. of which it is made up, and for putting us iii a 
condition to be able to conjecture ſomething about its 


- P uſes. The experiments and obſervations of that illuſtri- 


ous and faithful ſearcher into nature, having been re- 
peated by ſeveral excellent philoſophers, and confirmed 
by comparative anatomy, leave us no room to doubt 
but that the brain is a ſecretory organ, or as it is called 
by anatomiſts a gland. 

It is to no purpoſe to diſpute about words, when we 
are agreed as to the things themſelves. Anatomiſts have 
for many years paſt underſtood by the word gland, an 


organ fitted to ſeparate ſome particular fluid from the 
Qq | maſs 


nu, that part of the caudex medullaris on the right fide, - 


p, the foremoſt branch of the carotid artery, dividing 
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maſs of blood, as univerſally as they meah by the word 
muſcle, all ſorts of fleſhy fibres capable of contraction; 
and this laſt term might be cavilled at and rejected as 
juſtly as the other. | 

The whole matter of ſecretions muſt be owhed to be 
very obſcure ; but it is to be hoped that the brain and 
liver will ſome time or other lead us fo far into the know- 


ledge of it, as at leaſt to be able to diſtinguiſh truth from 


talſhood. 

The greyiſh or aſh-colour of the cortical ſubſtance is 
not the effect of a particular mixture of red and white ; 
at leaſt we have no experiment to prove it. The blood 
indeed gives this ſubſtance a flight rediſh caſt ; but the 
#th-colour, which ſeems to be the characterſtick of the 
{tructure of theſe ſecretory organs, is not owing to 
that. | 

We learn from MI. Ruyſch's Anatomical Injections, 
that the cortical ſubſtance is chiefly compoſed of veſſels; 
that by making theſe veſſels ſwim in a clear pellucid li- 


quor, their extremities repreſent an infinite number of 


fine bruſhes or vaſcular tufts, and that his injection fills 


even the ſmalleſt filaments of theſe tufts. He tells us 


likewiſe, that in theſe laſt filaments the ſtructure is alter- 
ed; and that by the mechaniſm of this change, the 
functions attributed to glands may be performed. 

But ſtill theſe injections and preparations do not un- 
ravel the myſtery; neither is the exiſtence of theſe pen- 
cils or tufts ſufficiently demonſtrated ; for they are only 
the laſt extremities of the ſmalleſt arteries macerated in 
water, or ſome other liquor, after being injected; and 
then artfully ſeparated from the other eſſential parts of 
the organ. 

In the firſt place they are ſeparated from the venal ex- 
tremities which muſt anſwer to theſe tufts, in what man- 
ner ſocver that be brought about. Secondly, they are 
{ſeparated from the membraneous filaments of the pia 
mater, which in the natural ſtate tie theſe arterial extre- 


.mities to cach other, and give them a different diſpoſition 


from that of tufts or peneils. "Thirdly, by this pre- 
paration, the arterial extremities arc ſeparated from their 
connections with the medullary ſubſtance ; which both 
experiments and comparative anatomy ſhew to be 
fibrous. | | 

t is no ways ſurpriſing that theſe capillary extremities, 
thus {tripped, ſhould float looſely and freely, when moved 
ina fluid; and that they ſhould put on the appearance of 
pencils or tufts, being in this ſtate only the truncated 
extremities of ſmall veſſels. When we conſider theſe 
circumſtances attentively, we find ourſelves obliged to 
return to the ſmall glandular bodies and follicuh, &c. 
of Malpight, and at the ſame time we mult acknow- 
ledge that Ruyſch's fine injections have diſcovered theſe 
minute bodies to be of a vaſcular ſubſtance, the ſtruc- 
ture of which we are ſtill ignorant of. 

In a word, Malpighi has diſcovered the glandular tu- 
bercles and folliculi, without deſtroying their natural 
connections. Ruyſch has diſcovered a conſiderahle part 
of their ſtructure, by deſtroying their connections. We 
are therefore very much beholden to both theſe illuſtri- 
ons anatomiſts, and it is only by joining theſe obſerva- 
tions to each other, that we can ever be able to form an 
idea of the ſecretory organs, which will anſwer all the 
phenomena concerning the different ſecretions in the 
human body. | | 

Ihe infinite number of theſe ſmall ſecretory cluſters, 
rain or filter the maſs of blood carried to them by the 
numerous ramihcations, and ſeparate from it an ex- 
ceſſively fine fluid; the remaining blood being conveved 
back by the ſame number of venal extremities into the 
ſinuſes of the dura mater, and from thence into the 
jugular and vertebral veins. 

This ſubtle fluid, commonly called animal ſpirit, ner- 
vous juice, or liquor of the nerves, is continually forced 
into the medullary fibres of the white portion of the cere- 
brum, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and medulla ſpi- 


nals ; and by the intervention of theſe fibres ſupplies and 


fills the nerves, which are a continuation of them. 

All the nervous ropes, as they paſs through the 
foramina of the cranium and vertebræ, are accompanied 
by particular elongations of the pia and dura mater. 
Thoſe of the dura mater ferve them for vaginæin their 
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paſſige through the bony openings. Thoſe of the pia 


mater not only accompany and inveſt each nervous 


rope, but alſo form internal ſepta, between all the 
filaments of which each rope conſiſts. It is known 
from many experiments, that the nerves are the primi- 
tive or original organs of all muſcular motion, and of 
all animal ſenſation; and that theſe two functions de- 
pend in general on the brain; but we are ignorant of 
the nature of this dependanee, and of the particular 
uſes of the medullary fibres, of the hervous fluid, and 
of the membraneous productions which accompany the 
fibres and nerves. i 

Neither is there any thing certain in what has been ſaid 
concerning the defign or particular uſes of the ſuperficial 
conformation of the cerebrum and cerebellum, or of the 
different configuration of their turnings, circumvolu- 
tions, eminences, deprefſions, expanſions, and various 
folds. It may be affirmed in general, that by this 
ſtructure the extent of the ſecretory organ of the nervous 
fluid is increaſed very conſiderably, and the particular 
functions of each nervous rope diſtinguiſhed, and hke- 
wiſe their general and reciprocal correſpondence, both 
in regard to the exquiſiteneſs of the organs of ſenſation, 
and the activity of the organs of motion. 

The falx of the dura mater hinders one portion of the 
cerebrum from preſſing on the other, when we he on 
one ſide. The tranſverſe ſeptum ſerves for a tent to the 
cerebellum, and defends it from a mortal compreſſion, 
which it muſt otherwiſe be liable to from the cerebrum, 
eſpecially when we walk or jump. 


* 


The ſeptum and productions of the pia mater connect 


and ſtrengthen all the circumvolutions, diviſionis, and 


ridges of the cerebrum, cerebellum, &c. and ſuſtain in a 
general and almoſt incomprehenſible manner all the 


branches and ramifications of the blood veſſels, all the 


edullary filaments, and all the elongations and ropes 
that depend on thele. | | 
BRAKE denotes female fern, or the place where it 
grows: Alſo a ſharp bit or ſnaffle for horſes; and a 
baker's kneading trough : Allo an inſtrument with 
teeth, to bruiſe flax or hemp. 33 

BRAMBLE, or BRAMBLE-BUs H, in botany, the 
Engliſh name of the rubus, See Rupus. | 

BRAMINS, the name of the prieſts among the 
idolatrous Indians; the ſucceſſors of the ancient brach- 
mans. See BRACHMANS. | 

BRAN, the ſkins or huſks of corn, eſpecially wheat 
ground, ſeparated from the flour by a fieve or boulter. - 

It is of wheat-bran that ſtarch-makers make their 
ſtarch. The dyers reckon bran among the non-colour- 
ing drugs; becauſe it yields no colour of itſelf. It ſerves 
for the making of their ſour waters, uſed in preparing 
{tuffs to take the dve. 


BRANCH, in botany, an arm of a tree, ot a part 


which ſprouting out from the trunk, helps to form the 
head or crown thereof. 


' BRANCHES of a bridle, in the menege, are two 


pieces of iron bended, which, in the interval, between 


the one and the other, bear the bit- mouth, the croſs- 


chains, and the curb; fo that on one end they anſwer 
to the head-ſtall, and on the other to the reins, in order 
to keep the horſe's head in ſubje&tion. © 

 BraAaNxCHeEs of gives, in architecture, are the arciies 


of Gothick vaults. Theſe arches traverſing from one 


angle to another diagonal wiſe, form a croſs between 
the other arches, which make the ſides of the ſquare, 
of which the arches are diagonals. _ 
BRANCH IAE, or 61LLs, in the anatomy of fiſhes, 
the parts correſponding to the lungs of land-animals, 
by which fiſhes take in and throw out again a certain 


quantity of water, impregnated with air. All fiſhes, 


except the cetaceous ones and the. petromyzum, Ye 
furniſhed with theſe otgans of reſpiration ; which are 
always eight in number, four on each ſide the throat. 
That next the heart is always the leaſt, the reſt 2 
creafing in order as they ſtand near the head of the fin. 

BRANDY, a ſpiritous and inflammable liquor, ex 
tracted from wine and other liquors, by diſtillation, 
which is commonly performed by the Balneum mate 
but ſometimes alſo by a ſmall flaming fire. See D185 
TILLATION. 15 1 61:55 
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The veſſels uſed in this operation, are commonly of 
copper; ſome diſtillers, in order to cool the brandy, 
make the neck of the matraſs, which is very long, and 
of a ſerpentine or winding figure, paſs through a tun of 

water. N 
wh order to diſtil brandy, they fill the cucurbit half 
fall with the liquor they would extract it from, which 
they put over a moderate fire, till about the ſixth part 
of it be diſtilled, or till they perceive that what falls into 
the recipient, is no longer inflammable. Brandy diſ- 
tilled a ſecond time, is called ſpirit of wine; and this 
ſpirit, purified again by one or by ſeveral diſtillations, 


is what they call ſpirit of wine rectified. The ſecond 


diſtillation is made in the balneum marie, and in a glaſs 
cucurbit, till the brandy that was put into it be reduced 
into one half, and this half is again rectified, as often 
as the operator thinks proper. To try the goodneſs 
r the rectified ſpirit of wine, you muſt examine whe- 
ther, when lighted into a blaze, it conſumes intirely, 
without leaving any impurity behind : of rather, which 
is ſurer ſtill, whether, having put ſome gunpowder at the 
bottom of the ſpirit you would try, the powder takes 
fire, when the ſpirit is conſumed; in which cafe, the 
ſpirit is good. With regard to brandy (we ſpeak only of 
that which is diſtilled from wine) they who trade in it, 
chooſe it white, clear, of a good taſte, and ſuch as will 
bear the teſt or proof; that is to fay, that when poured 
into a glaſs, it forms on the top of it a little white lather, 
which, as it diminifhes, makes a circle ; there being no 
brandy but that which is well deflegmated, and does not 
retain too much humidity, wherein this bead-proof, as 
it is called, will be entirely formed. 


The chief uſe of brandy is as a drink, particularly in 
the northern countries, among the negroes of Guinea, 
who will ſell one another for ſome bottles of brandy, 
and among the ſavages of Canada, who are extremely 
fond of it, but to whom the French are forbidden to 
give any, under very ſevere penalties : brandy is alſo 
uſed in medicine, to ſtrengthen the nerves ; and in 
dying, rectified ſpirits of wine being reckoned by the 
dyers among the non-colouring drugs. 

Method of colouring BR ANDY. All brandies, when 
firſt made, are as clear as water, and do grow higher 
coloured by long keeping ; however, they are artfully 
made of any colour ſeveral ways. | 
To make a light ſtraw-colour, uſe turmerick, or a 
little treacle : but the beſt way to give it a colour or 
Uncture is with a little burnt ſugar, made to a conſiſt- 
ence ; or {yrup of elder- berries may be uſed, which gives 
an admirable colour, and may be made deeper or 
lighter, according to the quantity you put in. 

Beſides the brandy made of wine, there is ſome alſo 
made of beer, cyder, ſyrups, ſugar, molaſſes, fruit, grain, 
Kc. however, theſe are not properly called brandy ; but 
$0 under the general denomination of ſpirits, which 
Le. 

Wine brandy made in France, is eſteemed the beſt 
in Europe. They make it wherever they make wine, 
and for that purpoſe, uſe wine that is pricked, rather 
than good wine. The chief brandies for foreign trade, 
and thoſe accounted beſt, are the brandies of Bour- 
deaux, Rochelle, Cogniac, Charenton, the iſle of 
Rhe, Orleans, the country of Blaſois, Poictou, Tou- 
rane, Anjou, Nantes, Burgundy, and Champaign. 
| BRASIL-WOOD, or Br aziL-woop, an Ame 
em wood of a red colour, and very heavy. It is de- 
3 variouſly, according to the places from 
"Hence 1t is brought: thus we have brafil from Fer- 
nambuco, Japan, Lamon, &. 3 
* 1 ordinarily grows in dry barren 
DE — = _ in the chfts of rocks: it is very thick 
which = = 7 crooked and knotty : its flowers, 
ml” a_ 4 cautiful red, exhale a very agreeable 
= 3 1 the brain. Though the tree 
when the ſavages W 5 K ef 4 8 
which was before th 7 bi I f 115 oy n 
Eh 45 —_ muſt be choſen in thick pieces, cloſe, 
tout any bark on it, and ſuch as, upon 


# 


ſplitting; of pale becomes rediſh, and, when cheived, 
has a ſacharine taſte. It is much uſed in turned work; 
and takes a good poliſh : but its chief uſe is in dying, 


where it ſerves for a red colour: it is a ſpurious co- 
lour, however, that it gives, and eaſily evaporates and 


fades, nor is the wood to be uſed without alum and 


tartar. From the brafil of Fernambuco, is drawn a 
kind of carmine, by means of acids: there is alto a li- 
quid lacca made of it for miniature. 

The tree has many diſtinctions among botatutts : 


but it is agreed on by all to be a ſpecies of the ſaun- 
ders, and poſſeſſed of the ſame phyſical virtues ; though 


it is ſeldom or ever preſcribed by phylicians. 
BRASS, a factitious metal compoſed of copper and 


lapis calaminaris; and made in the following manner. 


The lapis calaminaris is firſt calcined, ground to an 
impalpable powder, mixed with fine charcoal, and 
blended into a kind of paſte with warm water. Seven 


pounds of lapis thus prepared is put into a melting pot, 


and about five pounds of copper laid upon it. The 


melting pot is then let down into a wind furnace, 


where it continues in a ſtrong heat, eleven hours, in 
which time the metal is converted into braſs. In this 
proceſs, the calamine does not enter the copper in its 
earthy ſtate ; it is firſt converted by the phlogiſton into 
the form of a metal. | | 
Brass Lumps, in mineralogy, a common name 
given by the miners and diggers of coal, &c. to the 


globular pyrites. This ſtone, when kept in the air, 


often ſends forth its effloreſcences of ſalt, in the form 
of ſmall and ſlender fibres, perfectly tranſparent, and 
ſometimes of near an inch long. Lhe place where 
theſe {tones are expoſed to the air, will greatly alter the 
figures and colours of the efloreſcences ; if they are laid 
in a cellar, the ſhoots will be ſhorter, and green, like 
the common copperas ; and, if laid in the way of the 
ſun-ſhine, they will be white and duſty. 


Both are the ſame falt, which is true green vitriol or 


copperas, and both will, in the ſame manner, turn a 
decoction of galls into ink. The white ſalt is only the 
green powdered and calcined by the ſun's heat. The 
figure of the fibres of theſe effloreſcences is not eaſy to 
be determined; ſometimes they ſeem round, ſome- 
times angular. Theſe, however, are the natural figures 


of the ſalts of theſe ſtones; and the other ſhoots into 


which they form themſelves after ſolution, and bring- 
ing them together in a body by water, are rather 


their accidental forms, though, under a like courle of 


accidents, they generally appear the ſame. Phzle/. 
Tranſ/. No. 110. | | 
" BRASSICA, or CABBAGE, in botany, a genus of 
the tetradynamia filiquola elats. The calix is erect and 
connivent; the ſeeds are globular ; and there is a nec- 
tariferovs gland between the piſtillum and the ſhort 
ſtamina, and between the calix and the long ſtamina: 
There are ten ſpecies of this plant, moſt of which are 
excellent pot-herbs, and cultivated in our gardens. 
BRAULS, the name of a ſpecies of cloth unported 
from the E. Indies, compoſed of blue and white ſtripes. 
BRAURONIA, in antiquity, a feſtival celebrated 
at Brauron, an Athenian town, once in five years by 
the ancient Greeks, in honour of Diana. 
BRA WN, the fleſh of a boar, boned, rolled up, 
or collared, and laſtly pickled: 
BRAZIER, a tradeſman, who makes atid ſells cop- 
per and braſs veſſels. — — 
BRAZ ING, the ſoldering or joining two pieces of 
iron together by means of thin plates of braſs melted 
between the pieces that are to be joined. 


BREACH, in fortification, a gap, or opening, in 


any part of the works of a town, by the artiller, or 


mines of the beſieged. (Plate IX. fig. 11.) repreſents 
a breach made in a wall or baſtion by the exploſion of 


a mine. | 


BREAD, a well-known food chiefly divided into 
white, wheaten, and houſhold; but differ only in the 


degrees of purity. In the firſt of all the bran is ſepa- 
rated; in the ſecond only the coarſer; in the third, 
none at all; ſo that fine bread is made only of flour ; 
wheaten bread of flour, with a mixture of fine bran ; 


and. 
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ald houſhold, df the whole fubſtante of the grain, 
without taking out either the coarſe. bran, or fine flour. 
We alſo meet with ſymnel bread, manchet or roll 


| bread, and French bread : which are only ſo many de- 


nominations of the fineſt or whiteſt bread, - made of 
the pureſt flour ; except that in roll bread, there 1s an 
addition of milk, and, in French bread, of eggs and 
butter alſo. To which may be added, ginger-bread, 
made of white-bread, with almonds, liquorice, anniſeed, 


roſe- water and ſugar ; and maſlin-bread, made of wheat | 


and rye, or ſometimes of wheat and, barley. 

The proceſs of making houſhold-bread amongſt us, 
is thus; to a peck of meal tliey add a handful of ſalt, 
2 pint of yeaſt, and three quarts pf water, cold in ſum- 
mer, hot in winter, and temperate between the two ; 
the whole, being kneaded in a bowl or trough by the 
fire in winter, from it in ſummer, and a little yeaſt 
added, will riſe in about an hour; they then mould it 
into leaves, and put it into the oven to bake. Hought. 
Collect. | ET 
For leavened bread, part of the flour intended for it, 
being made into dough with warm water and a little 
falt, is laid in the reſt of the flour an hour or more, in 
which time it riſes to three times the bulk; then they mix 
and knead the whole with more water, till it be brought 
into a ſtiff dough ; which, being formed into loaves, is 
baked in the oven : though the more uſual way 1s to 
take a piece of dough kneaded, and leave it in the tub 


till next time, when they break it ſmall, and mix it 


with the meal, adding ſome yeaſt. FHought. Collect. 

For French bread, they take half a buſhel of fine 
flour, ten eggs, and a pound and a half of freſh butter, 
into which they put as much yeaſt, with manchet ; and 
tempering the whole maſs with new milk, pretty hot, 
let it lie half an hour to riſe ; which done they make it 
into loaves or rolls, and waſh it over with an egg 
beaten with milk; care is taken the oven be not too 
hot. Ruſt. Dit. | = 

BREADTH, in geometry, is one of the three di- 
menſions of magnitude, and which being multiplied 
by the length, produces the area of the ſurface. 

BREAKERS, among ſeamen, implies the waves 
daſhing violently over the rocks immediately under the 
ſurface of the water, covering that part of the ſea with 
foam. 

BREAMING, among ſhipwrights, implies the ope- 
ration of burning off the filth, ſuch as graſs, ooze, or 
ſhells, for a ſhip's bottom, accumulated there by being 
a conſiderable time either at ſea, or in the harbour. 

BREAMIN O is performed by holding kindled furze 
or faggots to the ſhip's bottom: the flame immediately 
incorporating with the pitch, ſulphur, &c. that had 
formerly covered the bottom, directly looſens and 
throws off whatever excrement may have adhered to 
it: after this cleanfing, it 1s covered a-new with a 


compoſition of tallow, ſulphur, turpentine, &c. and 


this not only makes the bottom ſmooth and ſlippery, 
{o that it more readily divides the fluid, but greatly 
contributes to poiſon the worms that eats through a 
ihip's planks, as long as it remains there. 

BREAST, Pectus, in anatomy, the fore part of 
the thorax. See the article [for az. 

BrxrAasTs, Mamme, two glandulous tumours, of a 
roundiſh oval figure, ſituated on the anterior, and a 
little towards the lateral parts of the thorax : theſe are 
moſt remarkable in women; and in order to their be- 
ing an ornament, they ſhould be of a moderate ſize, 
their ſkin thould be white and ſoft, their ſubſtance 
firm, not flaccid or pendulous, and the nipple red ; 
they ſhould alſo ſtand at a confiderable diſtance. In 


different perſons, however, their ſize is very various 


and uncertain, In virgins, they are uſually ſmall : 
in women with child, or who give ſuck, they are 
larger, often very enormous. In very young and very 
old perſons they are always ſmall. The time of the 
breaſts growing full, in women, is about the age of 
fourteen ; and the moſt natural time of their decreaſing, 
is about the fiftieth year. The nipple of the human 
breait is a tumid, cylindrical body, of a red colour, 
placed on the middle of the breaſt, and ſurrounded 
with a circle: its ſubſtance is cavernous, almoſt like 
I 


that of the human penis; and hence it is capable of 
erection. 9 4s | 
Ihe breaſts, beſides the common integuments of the 
body, viz. the epidemis, cutis, and fat, are compoſed 
of a glandulou, ſubſtance, of a whitiſh colour, not 
unlike that of the udders in quadrupeds. This forms 
the inner central part, to the midſt of which the nip- 
ple anſwers; and is ſurrounded by a quantity of fat, 
which makes by much the greater part of the breaſt. 

Among this glandulous ſubſtance are found, beſide 
the blood veſſels, a multitude of lactiferous ducts, or 
ſmall tubes, which unite by frequent anaſtomoſes: 
theſe tubes are larger in women who give ſuck, and are 
dilated into ſinuſes in many places, forming a kind of 
cells, which hold the ſecreted milk, and communicate 
with the veins and arteries. All theſe parts are to be 
ſeen much more diſtin&ly in breaſts that are large and 
full of milk, than in others : in young women, . in- 
deed, they are. ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed at all; alſo 
in ſuch as have little breaſts, in ſuch as are emaciated, 
and in thoſe of very old people. | 

The arteries and veins of the breaſts are called mam- 
mary ones. 8 | | 

The nerves proceed from the dorſal ones or ſpinal 
INArrow. 4 

BREAST-F AST, among ſeamen, a hawſer, or other 
ſtrong rope, holding a ſhip with her broad ſide to a 
wharf, &c. 

BREAST-HooEs, among ſhipwrights, are ſtrong 
crooked pieces of timber laid acroſs the inſide of 2 
ſhip's bones, and bolted to the ſtem, and fore- moſt 
timbers. | | My | | 

The breaſt-hooks are the principal ſupport of a ſhip 
forward, as they bear all the ſhock of refiſtance ſhe re- 
ceives in dividing the water. 

BREAST-PLATE, in antiquity, a piece of defenſive 
armour worn at the breaſt. | 

BREAST-PLATE, in the menege, imphes the piece 
of leather extending acroſs the horſe's breaſt, from one 
ſide of the ſaddle to the other. | 

BREAST-PTLOVOH, a ſmall plough contrived in 
ſuch a manner that a man may ſhove it before him. It 
conſiſts of acutting iron about eight or nine inches long, 
and having one of its ſides turned up to cut the turf, 
This iron is fixed to a pole bending upward about five 
or ſix feet long, and forked at the upper-end, having 
a crutch or croſs-handle, mortiſed into the forks. 
Againſt this crutch the ploughman places his breaſt, and 
ſhoves along the plough in order to turn up the turf, 
its only uſe being for cutting up the ſurface of the 
ground 1n the operation called burn-baking. 

BREAST- Wok, the ſame with parapet. See the 
article PARAPET-. 

BREECH, of a great gun, or cannon, the end 
next the touch-hole. 

BREECHINGS, in the ſea- language, the ropes 
with which the great guns are lathed, or faſtened to the 
ſhip's fide. 

They are thus called, becauſe made to paſs round 
the breech of the gun. | | 

BREEDING, in a general ſenſe, the producing, 
nouriſhing, and educating all manner of young animals. 

BREEZE, a ſhifting wind, that blows from ica 
or land for ſome certain hours in the day or night, 
common in Africa, and ſome parts of the E. and W. 
Indies, | 

The ſea breeze is only ſenſible near the coaſts; it 
commonly riſes in the morning, about nine, proceed- 
ing ſlowly in a fine ſmall black curl on the water, to- 
wards the ſhore; it increaſes gradually till twelve, and 
dies about five. Upon its ceaſing, the land- breeze 
commences, which increaſes till twelve at night, and 
is ſucceeded in the morning by the ſea- breeze again. 

BREEZE, among brickmakers, implies aſhes an 
cinders, which they ſometimes ſubſtitute: inſtead ot 
coals in burning their bricks, 

BREST, or BREASTT, in architecture, a term 
ſometimes uſed for the member of a column, moi 
uſually called tore. See the article Torn. 4 

BREST SUMMERS, in ſtructures, built of tim- 


ber, are the pieces into which the girders are framed. 
3 2, e 


BREVE, in muſick, the name of a character of 
a ſquare form, without a tail, and equal in length to 
two-ſem-broven. 3 
BREVIARV, a book containing the divine ſervice 

of the Romiiſh churn, | | 

BREVIER, among printers, 1s a ſmall type, or 
letter, between nonpariel and burgeois. 

BREVIS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 
muſcles of the human body, on account of their ſhort- 
neſs, See the article MuscLEs of the human body. 
BREVITY, ſhortneſs, in literary affairs, implies 
2 nervous perſpicuous ſtile, freed from all ſuperfluous 
words, &c. but care muſt be taken that brevity do not 
degenerate into obſcurity. 

BREW-HOUSE, a houſe erected for the purpoſes 
of brewing. - - 

The conveniency of water 1s one of the firſt things 
to be attended to in erecting a brew-houſe, becauſe the 
frequent carriage of that neceſſary fluid greatly enhances 
the coſt of the beer. The water ſhould be ſoft, and if 
ſupplied from an adjacent river, it ſhould be conveyed by 
a paſſage under ground, in order to its being pumped 
up from thence into the copper, or into troughs pro- 
perly placed for carrying it where it may be wanted. 
If there be a reſervoir for rain water, it ſhould be made 
as near the brew-houſe as poſſible. | 

The brew-houſe ſhould be ſo ſituated as to face the 
north for ſhade and coolneſs. It ſhould be near as 
poſhble to the cellar, that the labour and expence at- 
| tending the carriage of the liquor may be ſaved, and 
the danger of expoſing it to either too hot or too cold 
an air prevented. The floor ſhould be paved with 
ſtone or hard bricks, and raiſed in the middle, to give 
an eaſy diſcharge to the water, fo as to keep the brew- 
houſe always clean. 

The copper ſhould be proportioned to the quantity 
. brewed, and ſhould be raiſed ſo high that tlie water 
may run from it to the maſh-tub, and the wort to the 


coolers. For this purpoſe, there ſhould be either a; 


cock in the fide at the bottom of the copper, or a braſs 
pump ſhould be fixed to its fide, by means of which 
the water or wort may be conveyed through a trough 
to their proper receptacles. 

The maſh-tub ſhould be round, not too deep, and 
perfectly ſmooth on the inſide. It ſhould have a falſe 
bottom, which may ſerve as a ſtrainer, when by turn- 
ing a cock placed below, the wort mav be drawn off in 
the receiver: or the wort may be let out by means of 
an upright plug ſurrounded with a baſket-ſtrainer. 
 Lhereceiver ſhould be lined with milled lead, which 
is caſily kept perfectly clean, and is not apt to contract 
any bad taſte or ſcent, as wood is known to do, not- 
withſtanding the greateſt care. The beſt method of 
conveying the wort from the receiver to the copper, is 
by means of a hand-pump. 

here ſhould be two coolers, or backs, as the brewers 
call them. They ſhould alſo be lined with milled lead, 
or made of the heart of oak rendered perfectly ſmooth ; 
and placed as near as convenient to the copper. | 

The working veſſel or tun ſhould be placed at ſome 
imall diſtance from the cooler. It ſhould be round, but 
not lined with lead; becauſe this would cool the liquor 
too much in cold weather, during the fermentation. 

The cellar ſhould, as already obſerved, be near, if 
poſſible, and ſunk much lower than the working-tun, 
that the beer may be conveyed into the caſks by a cock 
and hoſe, or ſome other ealy method. 

There muſt be in the brew-houſe an oar to ftir the 
malt in the maſh-tub, with bowls, pails, and other 
utenfils, neceſſary in different operations. Theſe, as 
2 as every other implement employed in brewing, 

nould be boiled in the copper, or well ſcalded every 
ume before they are uſed. 

00 great care cannot be taken to keep every veſſel 
3 clean and ſweet: for if they * the leaſt 
ny, the liquor will contract a diſagreeable ſcent. 
de aer any tant is ſuſpected, the veſſels ſhould be well 
. N with a ſtrong ley of clean wooden aſhes. This 
i ould be put into them ſcalding hot, and every 
; "Mt, crevice, and ſmalleſt hollow muſt be well ſcrub- 


bed. If there a b 
OL. I. No. T oy aſhes to be had, lime may be 


BRI 


flaked in water in the veſſels; and if this be done in 


caſks, they may be bunged up as ſoon as the ebullition 
is over, and not opened till three days after. The more 
effectually to prevent the lodging of any kind of filth, 
the ſides of every veſſel ſhould be as ſmooth as poſſi- 
ble; and after every brewing they ſhould be waſhed 
with boiling water, and laid up dry. | 
BREWING, the operation of preparing ale, or 


beer, from malt. The uſual proceſs of brewing is as 


follows : the ingredients being ready, the water muſt 
be made to boil very ſpeedily, and while boiling 'with 
the greateſt violence the fire muſt be immediately 
damped or put out; when the height of the ſteam is 
over, the water 1s put into the maſhing-tub to'wet the 
malt; then ſo much being poured out as to make it of 
a conſiſtence ſtiff enough to be rowed up, let it ſtand 
thus a quarter of an hour, after which another quarter 
of the water is added, and rowed up as betore ; at laſt 
the full quantity of water is poured upon it, and that 
in proportion as the liquor is intended to be ſtrong or 
weak : this part of the operation 1s called maſhing, 
Afterwards the whole may be left to ſtand two or three 
hours, more or leſs, according to the ſtrength of the 


the ſame manner as for the firſt, only the water muſt 
be cooler, and muſt not ſtand above half the time. 

The two worts being mixed together, the quantity 
of hops that is deſigned may be added thereto, and the 
liquor put into the copper, which being cloſely covered 
up, let it boil gently for the ſpace of an hour or two ; 
then let the liquor into thebreceiver, and the hops 
ſtrained from it into the coolers. 

When cool, the yeaſt is applied; which done, it is 
left to work or ferment, till it be fit to tun up. 

For ſmall beer there muſt be a third maſhing; the 
water muſt be near cold, and to ſtand not above three 
quarters of an hour; to be hopped and boiled at diſ- 
Cretion. ä ; 

For double ale, or beer, the two liquors coming 
from the two firſt maſhings muft be uſed as liquor for 
a third maſhing of freſh malt. For fine ale, the li- 
quor thus brewed is further prepared wirh molaſſes : 
inſtead of yeaſt or barm, ſome uſe Caſtile ſoap, others 
flour and eggs, others an eſſential oil of barley, others 
a quinteſſence of malt, others of wine, and others the 
ſal panariſtus. 

In ordering veſſels for the preſervation of beer, they 
muſt not at one time be ſcalded, and at another 


hop- leaves, that come out of the wort, and ſo rinſe 
them again; then being dried in the air, and headed, 
they take a long piece of canvas, and dipping it in 
brimſtone make matches thereof, and with a few cori- 
ander- ſeeds ſet fire thereto: others opening the bung 
let the match burn in the veſſel, keeping in as much 
as they can of the ſulphureous fume, by laying tlie 
bung lightly on, and when the match is burnt, they 
ſtop all cloſe for a little time; then being opened, and 
coming to the air, the caſk is found to be as ſweet as 
a violet. | | 

BREVNIA, in botany, a genus of polyandrious 
plants, claſſed by Linnæus with the capparis. There 
are two ſpecies of this genus, both of which are buſh 
natives of the warmer parts of America; and being 
impatient of cold, they muſt be kept in a hot houſe in 
this climate. | 

BRIAR, in botany, a ſpecies of the roſe. See the 
article RosE. 

BRIBERY, in law, the receiving or givi gg a gift 


or reward, for performing any thing, tat oug®t to be 


done freely and voluntary. 
BRICIANI, thoſe of the order of that name. This 
was a military order, inſtituted by St. Bridget, princeſs 


of thoſe of Malta and St. Auguſtin, This order was 
approved by pope Urban V. They were to fight for 
the burying of the dead, to relieve and aſſiſt widows, 
orphans, the lame, ſick, &c. | 

BRICK, a fat rediſh earth, formed into long 
ſquares, four inches broad, and eight or nine long, 


R x | by 


wort, or the difference of the weather; then let it run 
into the receiver, and maſh again for a ſecond wort in 


waſhed with cold water: ſome rub the veifels with. 


of Sweden, who gave them the rules and conſtitutions 
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by means of a wooden mould, and then baked or burnt|and Scammozzi, I. 5. all of which are collected by M. 
in a kiln, to ſerve the purpoſes of building. IBlondel, Cours d'Archir. P. F. I. 1. p. 629. /. The 

Bricks are of great antiquity, as appears by the ſa- beſt of them are alſo given by Goldman. Bäukunſt, J. 
cred writings, the tower and walls of Babylon being] 4. C. 4. p. 134, and Hawkimoor's Hiſtory of London 
built with them. In the eaſt they baked their bricks| Bridge, p. 26. /eq. M. Gautier has a piece, expreſs on 
in the ſun; the Romans uſed them unburnt, only] bridges, ancient and modern, Trait. des Ponts, Paris 
leaving them to dry for four or five years in the air. 176, 12%. SW. 

The Greeks chiefly uſed three kinds of brick; the] The conditions required in bridges are, that they be 
firſt whereof was called dc, i. e. of two palms ; the] well-deſigned, commodious, durable, and ſuitably de- 
ſecond, vga, of four palms ; the third, werladwgon, corated. The piers of ſtone bridges are to be equal in 
of five palms. They had alſo other bricks, juſt halt of | number, that there may be one arch in tlie middle where 
each of chose, to render their works more ſolid, and commonly the current is ſtrongeſt : their thickneſs is 
alſo more agreeable to the fight, by the diverſities of not to be leſs than a ſixth part of the ſpan of the arch, 
the figures and ſizes of the bricks. I nor more than a fourth. They are commonly guarded 

BRICKLAYER, a perſon, whoſe buſineſs it is to] in front with an angular ſtarling, or ſpur, to break the 
build houſes, walls, &c. with bricks. | | force of the current, though this defence is ſometimes 
BRIDE, a woman newly married. Among the] alſo turned ſemicularly; in the ancient bridges it is al- 
Greeks it was cuſtomary for the bride to be conducted ways a right angle, which has the advantage of being 
from her father's houſe to her huſband's in a chariot, |{tronger and more durable than acute ones. The 
the evening being choſen for that purpoſe, to conceal] ſtrongeſt arches are thoſe whoſe ſweep is a compleat 

her bluſhes ; ſhe was placed in the middle, her huſband ſemicircle ; as for the rails, the height, ornaments, and 
ſitting on one fide, and one of her moſt intimate friends the like, they are left to diſcre ion. It is even com- 
on the other; torches were carried before her, and ſhe] plained, that no demonſtrative reaſons are given of the 
was entertained in the paſſage with a ſong ſuitable to the] ſeveral proportions of the moſt eſſential parts of bridges; 
occaſion. When they arrived at their journey's end, [much of which is ſtill left to the diſcretion of the 
the axle-tree of the coach they rode in was burnt, to builder, to be regulated according to the circumſtances, 
ſignify that the bride was never to return to her father's | deſign, place, magnitude, &c. of the deſigned edifice, 
houſe. Among the Romans, when a bride was carried | Mr. Gautier withes, that mathematical perſons would 
home to her huſband's houſe, ſhe was not to touch] take the ſtructure and proportions of bridges into their 
the threſhold at her firſt entrance, but was to leap conſideration, in order to bring things to more cer- 


* 


over it. 8 tainty and preciſion, founded on unvariable geometri- 
BRIDEGROOM, a man newly married; the ſpouſe|cal truth. Something of which kind has been at- 
of the bride. | tempted by M. de la Hire, in 4Jem, Acad. R. Scienc. 


The Spartan bridegrooms committed a kind of rapeſan. 1712, p. 70, and the Marquis de I'Hofpital, in 40. 
upon their brides ; for matters being agreed on between Erud. Lip}. 1095, p. 56. | | 
js, them two, the woman that contrived and managed the] With regard to the theory of bridges, we ſhall endea- 
| 0 v8 match, having ſhaved the bride's hair cloſe to her 1kin, |vour to render it as clear as may be, by the ſolutions to 
| dreſſed her up in man's cloaths, and left her upon aſthe following problems. | 
| mattraſs ; this done, in came the bridegroom, in his] Let it, for inſtance, be required to find the nature of 
„ uſual dreſs, having ſupped as ordinary, and ſtealing as the extrados, VP X, (Plate XII. fig. 2.) of the Pro- 
„ | privately as he could to the room where the bride lay, poſed circular arch, Ad V, ſo that the ſeveral parts {hall 
5 and untying her virgin girdle, took her to his embraces ;|Þe in equilibrio, by the weights of the vouſſoirs only, 
. and having ſtaid a ſhort time with her, returned to his] without the help of any wall or counterfort, provided 
| companions, with whom he continued to ſpend his|the abutments are of ſufficient ſtrength to bear the 
; life, remaining with them by night as well as by day, weight of the whole arch. 
. | unleſs he ſtole a ſhort viſit to his bride, which could not. Let B be the centre of the circular arch, Ad V, AB 
{| be done without a great deal of circumſpection, and its vertical radius, B K, the horizontal one, at right- 
| | fear of heing diſcovered. | angles to each other; and ſuppoſe g 4 nn, (whole joints 
BRIDEWELL, a work-houſe, or place of cor-|g 4, mn, being produced, would pals through the centre 
j rection for vagrants, ſtrumpets, and other diſorderly] B) one of the vouſſoirs whoſe extrados g x, is required. 
N perſons. Produce B A to O, ſo that the axis of the key ſtone, 
| Iheſe are made to work, being maintained with] QP V, may be of the given length. Draw an indefinite 
100 cloathing and diet; and when it ſeems good to their tangent, as CAT, to the point A, the vertex of the 
| governors, they are ſent by paſſes into their native arch. From the points d, , ſuppoſed indefinitely near 
countries: however, while they remain here, they are f each other; let fall the perpendiculars 4 F, and E, 
Li not only made to work, but, according to their crimes, |upon A B, and allo the perpendicular 4G upon 
5 | receive once a fortnight, ſuch a number of ſtripes as E. On B, as a centre, with the radius B , deſcribe 
| the governor commands. Yet to this hoſpital ſeyeral|the arch gp, interſecting Bmx in p. Let R and I be 
hopeful and ingenious lads are put apprentices, and] the points in which the joints By and B x interſect the 
prove afterwards honeſt and ſubſtantial citizens. horizontal line AT. The angles Fd B, AR B, or 
BRIDGE, an edifice either of ſtone or timber, con-[A T B, are equal, becauſe of the parallels A R, F d, and 
ſiſting of one or more arches erected over a river, canal, the indefinitely ſmall arch 4m : at the fame time, the 
or the like, for the conveniency of croſſing or paſiing angles Fd G, B 4m, being right ones, the triangles 
over from one fide to the other. — B F 4, m G d, will be ſimilar. Then as B F: Bd: G 
The firſt inventor of bridges, as well as of ſhips and mn d. And as B F: E d:: BA: AR. Whence, by a 
crowns, is, by ſome learned men, ſuppoſed to be Janus; fluxionary equation, R T will be found. Draw the or- 
their reaſon is, that, in ſeveral ancient Greek, Sicilian, |dinate g I to the axis O B; then will B I be a fourth pro- 
and Italian coins, there are repreſented on one fide af portional to Bd, B F, BG=»B O=A B*+ BE? 
Janus, with two faces, and on the other a bridge, or| Take therefore the key-ſtone QP V at leaſure, 
a crow, or ſhip. , a $f JE the lies VZ, PQ, tending to the centre B. From A 
Ths parts of a bridge are the piers, or legs, pile; draw the horizontal line CAT, and from the centie 
the arches ; the pavement, or way over for cattle and] B, with B O, as radius, deſcribe the circular arch O C. 
carriages, the foot-banks on each fide for foot paſſen-¶ meeting TAC in C; take any point at pleaſure as 5. 
gers; the rail or parapet which incloſes the whole ; and upon the intrados, and make A H equal to the perp!” 


* | the butments, or ends of the bridge on the bank. dicular diſtance of 4 from the radius B K. Draw CH: 
} 8 | Bridges are a ſort of edifices very difficult to execute, [make BI equal to HC; and from I draw I g, meeting 
F on account of the inconyenience of laying foundati-|B A produced in g, which will be one point of the It 


ons, and walling under water. Ihe earlieſt rules and quired extrados. In the: ſame manner other points 

inſtructions relating to the building of bridges are given] may be found, by which the extrados Og X may be 

by Leon Baptiſta Alberti, Archit. 1. 8. Others were] determined. 8 N 
erwards laid down by Palladio, I. 3. Serlio, I. 3. c. 4. If AD (Plate XII. z. 1.) be a given arch, whoſ 
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is ) T N, axis Ab, ſemiſpan ba, and A þ,' 
—_— acht of the vertex of the required extrados 
from that of the arch; and from A, a right line AMP 
be drawn parallel to the horizontal line a 0; and alſo 
through any point M. a right line be drawn parallel to 
A3; then will Te (A De being the quadrant of a 
circle) the height of the extrados above the point e of 
the propoſed arch, be inverſely as the cube of the right 
line ed; but if Aa, be the arch of an ellipſis; 
then, having firſt multiplied the ſquare of e 4, by 
the ſquare of the ſemitranſverſe diameter ba, and the 
ſquare of the horizontal diſtance AM, by the 
ſquare of the ſemiconjugate diameter A 6, and ſub- 
trated one product from the other, the height e T, of 
the required extrados, will be directly as the difference, 
and inverſely as the cube of ed. ; 

Let it now be required to find the thickneſs of the 
piers neceſſary to ſuſtain the parts of the propoſed ſemi- 
circular arch. | , | 

Let S Z (Plate XII. fig. 5) be one of the required 
piers of the ſemi- circular arch, whoſe half is repreſent- 
ed by BED G. Through L, the middle of FC, draw 
MK parallel to Z A, and produce P Z to M. Let 
fall LV perpendicular upon A B; and from L draw 
L O at right angles to L A, meeting the perpendicular 
PO in O. From Q, the eentre of gravity of the 
vouſſoir CE, let fall QR perpendicular upon the baſe 
of the pier. Biſect PS in T; then will MN, or ML, 
be equal to B+ VPS; and MP=KA+Z2ZP; conſe- 
quently NP=K A+ ZP—BV—PS. And from an 
eaſy equation, the force acting at right angles upon the 
arm PO of the blended lever RP O, whoſe centre of 
motion is P, will be readily found; and by the well 
known properties of the lever, the reſpective forces 
acting upon the points T and R, in a direction per- 
pendicular to the horizon, will be eaſily diſcovered. 

When the extrados of the arch B D H (Plate XII. 
fe. 4.) is terminated by a horizontal line Q; then 
having taken FC=DG, and drawn L O perpendi- 
cular to F C, in the middle point L as before, and the 
other particulars remaining ſtill the ſame ; then by the 
ſimilar triangles LK A, PON, we have as LA: 
LK:: PN: PO. Now the abſolute weight of the 
vouſſoir CWG D, is to the force thereof, acting in 
the direction LO, as LK to L A, by the nature of 
bodies reſting on inclined planes; whence, by a ſhort 
algebraical proceſs, the neceſſary thickneſs of the pier 
will be found. f ä 

Almoſt in the ſame manner may the thickneſs of the 
piers, neceſſary to ſuſtain in equilibrio the parts of a 
proproſed ſemi-elliptical arch, be determined. 


Let SZ (Plate XVI. fig. 6.) be one of the re- 
quired piers, of the ſemi-elliptical arch, whoſe half is 
repreſented by BE G D. From the middle of the 
arch B D, draw LO, a tangent to tuat point, and 
erect the perpendicular L A, which produce to A. 
From L let fall PO, perpendicular upon LO; and 
through L, draw M K parallel to the ſemi-tranſverſe 
axis BH, Then, by the ſimilar triangles L K A, 
LMN, we have AK: K L: LM: MN; and hence 
we get NP. And again, by the fimilar triangles L K O, 
NOP, we get PO. Now the abſolute weight of 
the vouſſoir, LF G D, is, to its preſſure upon FL as 
K L to L A. On the other hand, an equation expreſſing 
the reſiſtance of the pier 8 Z, may be eaſily found, and 
conſequently the problem ſolved. 

If it be required to determine the thickneſs of the 
þ1crs neceſſary to ſupport in equilibrio the propoſed 
voutſoirs, when ranged in a right-line, or what work- 
men call a ſtrait arch, we may proceed in the following 
manner: 

Upon LF ( Plate XII. fig. 3.) the given diſtance 

cen the piers, deſcribe an equilateral triangle 
LAF; and divide its baſe L F, into as many equal 
Parts as there are vouſſoirs. From A, through theſe 
points of diviſion, draw right-lines terminating in the 
points DCE, &c. in the indefinite right-line Gl, 

NY parallel to L C at ſome given diſtance. From 
fal PO L O at right angles to A D, and from P, let 
wrt perpendicular thereon. - Produce K L to M, 

naw AKC, perpendicular to L F. Then are 


3 IM 
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the triangles AK L, LMN, N OP, fimilar; and 
therefore RA: K L: LM: to MN; whence NP will 
be found. Again, AL: AK: NP: PO. The abſo- 
late weight of L DC K, is to its force upon the pier 
S M, as SK to LA. But LA is double to LK; 
therefore the force acting upon O, in the direction 
L O, will be equal to twice the area of LD CK; 
which, multiplied by P O, gives the force acting upon 
P at the diſtance PO, which, by the property of the 


lever, muſt be equal to the force acting upon the point 


D, at the diſtance of half P S. 

Rufhen BRI DOEs, are made of great bundles of ruſhes, 
bound faſt together, over which planks are laid, and 
faſtened: theſe are put over marſhy places, to ſerve for 
a croſſing ground. 

Pendent or hanging BRiDGEs, called allo philoſophi- 
cal bridges, are thoſe not ſupported by poſts or pillars, 


ends or butments. | 
Draw-BRIiDGE, one that is faſtened with hinges at 
one end only, ſo that the other may be drawn up; in 


paſlage of a ditch or moat. 

Flying or floating BRIDGE, is generally made of two 
{mall bridges, laid one over the other in ſuch a manner, 
that the uppermoſt ſtretches and runs out, by help of 
certain cords, running through pullies placed along the 
ſides of the under bridge, which puſh it forwards, till 
the end of it joins the place it is intended to be fixed on. 
See Plate XII. which repreſents a flying-bridge of this 
kind. Ss: 

The upper compartment of the plate marked fig. 7. 
is a perſpective view of the courſe of a river and its two 
banks. | 

a, b, c, d, two long boats or batteaux, which ſupport 
the flying-bridge. | | 

GH, K L, two maſts joined at their tops by two 
tranſverſe pieces, or beams, and a central arch, and 
ſupported in a vertical poſition by two pair of ſhrowds, 
and two chains LN, HR. | 

M, a horſe, or croſs- piece over which the rope or ca- 
ble M, F, e, /, that rides or holds the bridge againſt 
the current, paſſes. 

E, a roll or windlaſs round which the rope M, F, 
e, f, is wound. 

a, b, the rudders. | 

A, and C D, two portions of bridges of boats faſ- 


tened to the bank on each ſide, and between which 


the flying bridge moves in paſſing from one ſide of the 
river to the other. | 

e, f, chains ſupported by two punts, or ſmall flat 
bottomed boats : there are five or fix of theſe punts at 
about forty fathoms from one another. The firſt, or 
turtheſt from the bridge, 1s moored with anchors in the 
middle of the bed of the river. | 

BRIDGE, in gunnery, the two pieces of timber which 
go between the two tranſums of a gun-carriage, on 
which the bed reſts. 3 

BRID OE, in muſick, a term for that part of a ſtringed 
inſtrument, over which the ſtrings are ſtretched. The 
bridge of a violin is about one inch and a quarter high, 
and near an inch and a half long. | 

BRIDLE, in the manege, implies a contrivance 
made with ſtraps or thongs of leather, and pieces of 
iron, in order to guide the motions of a horſe, and 
keep him in ſubjection. | 

BRIDLES, in the marine, ſignify the upper part of 
the moorings, by which the ſhips of war ride in the 
harbours, when out of commiſſion. 

BRIDLES of the Bowlines, or Bowline-bridles, among 
ſeamen, are the ſmall ropes faſtened to the beeks of the 
fails, and united to the bow-hnes, in order to draw the 
weather beek, or edge of the ſail, forward, when the 
ſhips fail near the wind. =þ 

RIEF, in common law, implies a writ whereby a 
rſon is ſummoned or attached to anſwer any action. 

Brier alſo fignifies an abridgement of a client's 
cauſe, wrote out for the inſtruction of counſel, on a 
trial at law. | 

Apoſtolical BRIEF s, arethewritings or letters diſpatch- 


ed by the pope, to princes, &c. relative to publick affairs. 
Dank i, ; ra BRIC, 


but hung at large in the air, ſuſtained only at the two 


which caſe, the bridge ſtands upright, to hinder the 


and 6? welt longitude. 


BRI 


BRIG, or BRIGANTINE, among our Englith fail-] 


ors, implies a veſſel with two maſts, having a main-ſail 
like a ſloop, but the reſt of the rigging like that of a 
ip. | 
BRIGADE, in military affairs, implies a party, or 


_ diviſion of a body of ſoldiers, whether horſe or foot, 
under the command of a brigadier. 


BriGADE-MAJOR, an officer appointed by the 
brigadier, to aſſiſt him in the management of his bri- 

ade, | | 

BRIGADIER, a military officer, whoſe degtee 1s the 
next above that of a colonel ; appointed to command a 
corps, conſiſting of ſeveral regiments, called a brigade. 

BRIM STONE, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with 
ſulphur. See the article SULPHUR: 

BRINE, water fully impregnated with ſaline par- 
tiolsg.. See the article SALT. © 

BRINGING-TFO, among ſeamen, implies the act 
of ſtopping a ſhip in her motion, by hauling the fails in 
ſuch a manner, with regard to the wind, that their 
forces may counteract one another. 

BRISTOL-WAT ER, theſe waters are the fourth 
in degree amongſt the waters which are eſteemed warm. 
The waters of Bath are the firſt, Buxton the ſecond, and 
Matlock the third. 

Bath waters are beneficial, when the ſecretions from 
the blood are diminiſhed ; Briſtol, when too much 1n- 
creaſed : Bath attenuates powerfully ; Briſtol incraſſates: 
Bath is ſpirituous, and helps defects; Briſtol is more 
cooling, and ſuppreſſes plenitude, with its conſequences, 
inflammations and hæmorrhages. 

lf we may judge of the contents of Briſtol waters, 
from their effects, which are exceedingly deterſive and 
healing, they partake chiefly of chalk, lapis calcarius, 


and calaminaris, the virtues of which are too dry to 


cleanſe; they fill ulcers with fleſh, and cicatrize 
them. | 
Butwhatever the ſubſtances are that impregnate them, 
it is plain they are very ſubtile, and that there is but little 
of a terreſtrial part in them, from their ſpecifick lightneſs 
above other waters: yet when we conſider how agreeable 
to the ficht, ſmell, and taſte; how clear, pure, and ſoft 
they are; their gentle degree of heat, ſo adapted to ſun- 
dry diſeaſes, it maſt be concluded, that thoſe waters do 
imbibe ſome falutary particles in their paſſage through 
the carth, and from the many cures yearly wrought by 
them, that they have an undoubted title to a place in the 
firit claſs of medicinal waters. | 

The diſeaſes in which Briſtol waters are properly pre- 
ſcribed, are internal hemorrhages, and inflammations, 
blood-1jitting, dyſentery, and immoderate flux of the 
menſes, purulent ulcers of the viſcera : hence in con- 
ſumptions, the dropſy, ſcurvy with heat, ſtone, gravel, 
{trangury ; the habitual gout, ſcorbutick rheumatiſm, 
diabetes, flow fevers, atrophy, venereal diſeaſe, cancer, 
oleets, in both ſexes, king's evil, &c. in all theſe diſor- 
ders, Bath waters are not only improper, but hurtful ; 
they rouſe the too languid, and quicken the too lazy cir- 
culation; they allay the heat, and reſtrain the too rapid 
motion of the blood. The former attemperate the chole- 
rick, and the latter impregnate the phlegmatick. In ſhort, 
Bath water ſeems to be adapted to the maladies of the 
ſtomach, guts, and nerves; Briſtol, to thoſe of the lungs, 
kidneys, and bladder : again, Bath waters are at variance 
with a milk courſe; and the Briſtol can never be judi- 
ciouſly directed, but when they may be joined with rea- 


ſon and ſucceſs. 


The Brittol-waters are taken medicinally only during 
the hot months, as from April to September. 
BRITAIN, or GREAT-BRITALN, the moſt confi- 
derable of all the European iſlands, lies between 50* 
and 60* north latitude, and between 2* eaſt longitude, 
The general diviſion of Britain, is into South and 
North Britain, or England and Scotland. 
BRITANNICA, among ancient phyſicians, the 
name by which they called the great water-dock; a 
powerful aſtringent, which they preſcribed in hæmorr- 
hages, and other fluxes. 
_ BRIZE, among huſbandmen, implies ground that 
has lain long untilled 


I 


BROACHING-T O, among ſeamen, implies the 
art of bringing a ſhip's fide to the windward, when ſhe 
has been failing more before it: 

BROAD, an epithet applied to magnitudes, whoſe 
breadth bears a confiderable portion to their length. 

BROADSIDE, in a ſea fight, implies the diſcharge 
of all the artillery on one fide of a ſhip of war. 

BROCADE, a ſtuff of gold, filver or filk, raiſed and 
enriched with flowers, foliages, and other ornaments, 
according to the fancy of manufacturers. 

BROCOLI, in gardening, the Italian name for a 
ſpecies of cabbage, and much cultivated in England for 
culinary uſes. | 

There are two ſorts of brocoli, diſtinguithed by the 
epithets, purple and white : but both of them are pro- 
pagated by ſowing their ſeeds ; the ſeaſon for which is 
the latter end of May or beginning of June, on a bed of 
good earth, and kept well watered in dry weather, 
When the plants are got about three inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into beds at about four inches 
aſunder ; here they may remain till the latter end of Jul 
or beginning of Auguſt, when (taking if poſſible the ad- 
vantage of moiſt weather) they may be planted out where 
they are to remain, at the diſtance of three feet row from 
row, and two feet in the rows, and placed alternately. 
The ſoil in which they ſhould be planted ought to be 
rich, rather light than heavy : towards the end of De- 
cember, if the weather is not ſevere, they will begin to 
ſhow their ſmall heads, which, eſpecially at their firft 
appearance, are not unlike cauliflowers. Theſe heads 
ſhould be cut off before they run to ſeed, with about 


four or five inches of the ſtalk, and a great number of 


ſprouts or ſide- ſhoots, produced from the ſtem, will fuc- 
ceed them, and continue fit for eating till April: though 


they are not ſo large as the former, yet they are equally 


as well taſted, if not ſuperior in flavour. 

In order to fave good ſeeds of brocoli, there ſhould 
be reſerved a few of the largeſt heads to run up to ſeed, 
obſerving to {trip off the 11de-ſhoots, leaving only the 
principal head to flower, with this precaution, not to let 
any other plant of the ſame genus be near them when 


in bloſſom, as the effluvia might occaſion a degeneracy, 


If this practice is duly obſerved, the ſort may be pre- 
ſerved in perfection many years, and the ſeed as good 
as thoſe procured from abroad. | 

Another ſort, called the brown or black brocoli, is by 
many greatly eſteemed, but is much inferior, in reſpect 
to the palate, to the former ; therefore, the only recom- 
mendation which can be given to it is, that it is much 
hardter, and will bear the ſeverity of winter better; and 
is on that account a good ſubſtitute when the other ſorts 
have failed. This fort will grow very tall, and therefore 
ſhould have the earth drawn up to their ſtems, as they 
advance in height. This does not form heads fo perfect 
as the Italian brocoli, the ſtems and hearts of the plants 
being the parts which are eaten. | 

BROCK, among ſportſmen, is a name ſometimes 
given to a badger. - They alſo call a hart of the third 
year a brock or brocket. : 

BROKEN-BACKED, amongſt ſeamen, a ſhip 15 
ſaid to he ſo, when either by age or ſome great ſtrain 
ſhe is ſo weakened in the keel and midſhip frame as to 
droop at both ends. 

BROKEN wind, among farriers, is a malady that 
happens to a horſe when he is ſuffered to ſtand too long 
in the ſtable, without exerciſe : By this means he con- 
tracts groſs and thick humours in ſuch abundance, that, 
adhering to the hollow parts of his lungs, they ſtop 
his wind-pipe. 

This diſtemper is known by the horſe's heaving and 
drawing up his flanks together, and blowing wide l 
noltrils. \ 

To cure this diſorder, take the guts of a hedge-hog. 
dry them, and pound them to powder, and give the 
horſe two or three ſpoonfuls of it in a pint of wine ot 
ſtrong ale; then mix the reſt with aniſe-ſeed, liquc- 
rice, and ſweet butter, of which make round balls, 
or pills, and give him two or chree of them after 
drink, and let him faſt two or three hours. | 

BROKER, a name given to perſons of ſeveral and 


very different profeſſions, the chief of which are ex 
change- 


e 


change brokers, ſtock-brokers, pawn-brokers, and bro-] BROMELTA, or pine apple, in botany, a genus of 
ſo called, who {ſell houſhold-furniture, | the hexandria monogynia claſs. The calix is divided 
. ISS: | _ | ito three ſegments ; it has three petals, and there is a 
are a kind of agents, or negoti-| ſcaly nectarium at the baſe of each petal; the berry 
propoſe, and conclude bargains has three cells. There are five ſpecies of bromelia, 
d between nierchants and tradeſ- Ui. the ananas or common pine-äpple, which is a na- 
in matters of bills of exchange, or merchandiſe, | tive of Surinam and New Spain; the pinguin, a native 
have ſo much commiſſion. Theſe, by | of Jamaica and Barbadoes ; the karatos, lingulata, and 


- 


men, 


which the, HI] "_ n OY AratOs, NESUIALA, A: 
A ſtatute of 5 and 9 William III. are to be licenſed in nudicaulis, all natives of the ſouthern parts of America. 
London bv the Lord Mayor, who gives them an oath, | BRONCHIA, in anatomy, the ramifications of 


„ and takes bond for the faithful execution of their tlic trachea. STE F 
offices. If any perſon ſhall act as broker, without Eng — BRONCHOCELE, in ſurgery, a tumour ariſing in 
thus licenſed and admitted, he ſhall forfeit the ſum off the anterior part of the neck. | | . 
loying him 51. and brokers are]  BRONCHOTOMY, in ſurgery, an incifion made 
c. under the like penalty: al-] in the afpera arteria, or wind-pipe, which is neceſſary 
ſo brokers ſhall not deal for themſelves, on pain of for-] in many caſes, and eſpecially in a violent quinſey, to 
feiting 2001. They are to carry about with them a prevent ſuffocation from the great inflammation or 
filver medal, having the King's arms, and the arms off tumour of the parts. It is alſo called laryngotomy and 
the city, and pay 40s. a year to the chamber of the city. gig = ond? PO OO? W A. 8 
BRON HUS, according to Galen, is the aſpera 
arteria which reaches from the larynx to the lungs, 
form merchants how it goes, and to give notice to] conſiſting of the bronchia. Sometimes it is put for 
the whole aſpera arteria; and Hippocrates uſes it to 
they are the proper perſons for negotiating the ex- fignity the throat. „ 18 1 
| | BRONTLE, or TyuvuxDeR STONES, in natural 
when the money for the bill is paid, and the bill de-|biſtory. . See BELEMNITEs. 1 
BRONTIUM, in Grecian antiquity, a place un- 
They reckon at Paris, among the city-officers, who derneath the floor of the theatres, in which were kept 
are employed under the juriſdiction of the provoſt of brazen veſſels full of ſtones and other materials, with 
the merchants, and echevins or aldermen, three ſorts | which they imitated the noiſe of thunder. | 
= BRONTOLOGY denotes the doctrine of thun- 
1. The brokers of horſes for the carriage of mer- | der, or an explanation of its cauſes, phznomena, &c. 
chandiſe by water; they are eſtabliſhed for the navi- | together with the preſages drawn from it. See the ar- 
gation, and take care to examine the horſes uſed to|ticle THUNDER. * 5 
draw the boats up the river; to ſet the horſes together, BRON ZE, a compound metal, conſiſting of one 
odo oblige the carriers to repair their boats, or to break | part of tin, ten of copper, and a little zinck. 
L ſuch as are no longer fit to ſerve. | BRONZING, the art of varniſhing wood, plaſter, 
3 2. Sworn wine-brokers on the keys, to examine ivory, &c., ſo as to give them the colour of bronze. 
and taſte all wines that arrive there. BROOK, a little river, or ſmall current of water. 
3. Brokers of bacon and lard. Theſe are eftabliſh- | A brook is diſtinguiſhed from a river, inſomuch as 
ed to examine thoſe ſorts of merchandiſes, as they are |a river flows at all times, whereas a brook flows at ſome 
landed or unloaded, and to anſwer for their goodneſs | particular ſeaſons only. 5 1 
to the buyer, and to the ſeller, for the price of his! BROOEK-LIXE, in botany, the Engliſh name of the i 


wares. water anagallis. Brook-lime is moderately hot and [1 
Stock-BROKERS, are thoſe who are employed to buy | moiſt, and ſaid to be good for cleanting the blood; and, 13 
and ſell ſhares in the joint ſtock of a company, or cor- | conſequently, recommended againſt the ſcurvy, dropſy, 1 
poration. fand ſtone. | 1 
As the practice of ſtock- jobbing has been carried on BROOM, geniſtia, in botany. Many gather the 1 

k 


to ſuch an exceſs as became not only ruinous to a great | yellow buds of this plant, and pickle them with ſalt Wo 
number of private families, but even affected, or at] and vinegar, in the ſame manner as capers, from which Eo 
leaſt might ſoon affect, the publick credit of the nation, | they, are not then to be diſtinguiſhed ; the flowers are 
the legiſlature thought fit to put a ſtop to it, or at leaſt] moſt in uſe, and are accounted ſplenetick, nephretick, 
to bring it within certain bounds, and under ſome re-| and hepatick. =D . | 
gulation, by ftatute 45 George II. c. viii. ſet. T. Broom is extremely pernicious to arable and paſture 
Pawn-BROKERS. Perſons who keep ſhops, and lend] lands; and therefore ought, by all means, to be rooted 
money upon pledges to neceſſitous perſons, and moſt | up, which is the only tied of killing it. On bar- 
BE commonly at an exorbitant intereſt. They are more] ren grounds, indeed, it is a good improvement; for be- 
_ Properly ſtyled pawn-takers, or tally-men, ſometimes | ſides its uſe as fuel, it makes an excellent and laſting 
pers or friperers. Theſe are meant in 1 Jac. I. cap. | tliatch, if well laid on. N 
XXI. lect. 5. where it is declared, that the ſale of goods ' Butcher s-BRO OM, the Engliſh name of a genus of 
wrongtully taken to any broker, or pawn-broker in] plants, called by botaniſts ruſcus. 


London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, or within two miles | Spauiſb-B ROOM, in botany, the ſpartium of authors. 
KH of London, does not alter the property. See the article SPARTIUM... , 3 
1 And ſeck. 7. If a broker, having received ſuch This is an excellent beautiful ſhrub, which ſometimes 
. PE, ſhall not, upon requeſt of the owner, diſcover] grows to an incredible height. ” TOUS 
bk zem, how and when he came by them, and to whom BRooM-FLOWER, erdre de la geniſte, an order in- 


EY are conveyed, he ſhall forfeit the double value] ſtituted by St. Louis, king of France, to thew the eſteem. 
: fot, to be recovered by action of debt, c. [which he had for the queen his wife, who, the evening 

©d b. 0 Cities of Ttaly, there are companies eftabliſh- | before his queen's coronation, receivedthis order himſelt, 

wet ority for the letting out money on pawns, _ BRooM-LIME, in botany, the veronica of authors, 
led mounts of piety ; a title little becoming ſuch in- See the article VERONICA. 


3 at a - ne "0 is not gratis. In ſome parts of Br00M-x ape, in botany, the orobanche of bota- 
2 SY wh in 2 5 * o mounts of piety of another kind, niſts. See the article OR oBANCHE,, 

_TFT”TT_ 18 y receive ready money, and return it! BROOMING, or BREAMING of a ſhip. See the 
At Bologna: f OL AE ‚‚ vp . 

are diffi iet , of Fiartli betwben mile chij- 

guithed into frank and perpetual ; the intereſt | dren, ſpring from the ſame patents, or from the ſame 


Bb tormer is only four per cent. that of the latter, | father, or the ſame mother. © 
B 3 22 I The ancients. uſed the term brother, indifferently 
ROKERS are alſo thoſe who 2 C3 -2ni73ad ft © COEODE e ee 
iure N de” gp 10 thoſe who ſell olg houſhold-fur-| to almoſt all who ſtood related in the collateral line, as 
„ PA G6, = uncles and nephews, firſt couſins, ; ke. 
e | 1 + | According 


colour, inclining towards redneſs. 
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According to the laws of Moſes, the brother of a 
man who died without children, was obliged to marry 
the wido of the deceaſed, in order to raiſe up children 


to him, that his name might not be extinct. See the] g 


article WI DOW. 


* 


Among us, it is cuſtomary for kings to give the title 


brother to each other. "fu 
In the civil law, brothers, fratres, in the plural num- 
ber, ſometimes comprehends ſiſters. 

BROTHER is alſo a cuſtomary term for prieſts of the 
ſame perſuaſion to addreſs one another by ; but it is 
more particularly uſed to denote the relation between 
monks of the ſame convent, as brother Zachary : in 
Engliſh, we more uſually ſay, friar Zachary, from the 
French word frere, brother. 
their hearers, my brethren, or my dear brethren ; and 
ſometimes they uſe the ſingular number, and fay, my 
brother. | 

This appellation is borrowed from the primitive 
Chriſtians, who all calicd each other brothers : but it 
is now principally uſed for ſuch of the religious as are 
not prieſts ; thoſe in orders are generally honoured with 
the title of father, whereas the reſt are only fimply 
brothers. 

BROW, or Eyz-Brow, the hairy arch extended 
over the orbit of each eye. 


BROWö-AN T LER, among ſportſmen, implies that 
branch of a deer's horn which is next his head. | 


Brxow-PosrT, among carpenters, ſignifies the beam 
that extends acroſs a building. 

BROWALLIA, in botany, a genus of the didyna- 
mia angioſpermia claſs. The calix has five teeth; the 
limbus of the corolla is divided into five equal and 
open ſegments ; and the capſule is unilocular. 


Preachers alſo call 


BROWN, among dyers, painters, &c. a duſky 


Of this colour 
there are various ſhades or degrees, diſtinguiſhed by 


different appellations ; for inſtance, Spaniſh-brown, a 


ſad-brown, a tawny-brown, the London-brown, a 
clove-brown, &c. Spaniſh-brown is a dark dull red, 
of a horſe-fleth colour. It 1s an earth, and 1s of great 


uſe among painters, being generally uſed as the firſt and 


priming colour that they lay upon any kind of timber- 
work 1n houſe-painting. That which 1s of the deepeſt 
colour, and freeft from ſtones, 1s the beſt. 

BROWNISTS, in church hiſtory, is the name of a 
religious ſect that followed the errors of one George 
Brown, a native of Northampton, who lived about the 
end of the ſixteenth century. This ſect rejected all 
forms of prayer, and condemned every form of religi- 
ous worſhip except their own. 

BRUTSE, in ſurgery, the ſame with contuſion. See 
the article Con TUS$10N. | 7 

BRUMALIA, in antiquity, certain Bacchanalian 
teſtivals celebrated by the old Romans. They were in- 
ſtituted by Romulus, and continued till the deſtruction 
of their empire. 

BRUNFELSIA, in botany, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the pentandria-monogynia claſs ; the flower 
of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, of a funnel form; the 


fruit is a globoſe berry, with one cell containing nu- 
merous roundith ſeeds, placed cloſe to the integument 


of the berry. | 

BRUTE, an animal guided moſtly by mere inſtinct, 
and comprehends all animals, excepting mankind. 

BRYONY, bryonia, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
noeciz-{yngeneſtaclaſs of plants; the flower of which con- 
ſiſts of a fingle petal, divided into five deep ſegments ; 
the fruit is of a roundith berry, containing a few ſeeds, 
for the moſt part of an oval figure. The expreſſed 
Juice of the root of this plant, being of a bitter, acrid, 
and nauſeous taſte, is an attenuant and reſolvent. It 
powerfully diſſolves wiſcid humours, and carries them 
off by ſtool, and ſometimes by vomiting; but it is 
a rough medicine, and muſt be given with great cau- 
tion. It is given with ſucceſs in drophes, aſthmas, 
hyſterick complaints, and even in palſies, and epi- 
epſies. FIT 

It is much the more powerful in all theſe intentions, 
when freſh ; but it ſhould be corrected with an addition 
of cream of tartar, vinegar, or ſome aromaticks. 


3 


| Blacl-BRVYONMV, bryonia nigra, a name ſometimes 
given to the tamnus. | 


= 


Indian-Bxyony or Peruvian-BRYONY, names 
ven to ſeveral ſpecies of jalap. 15 
 Wild-Bxyorxy, Puna aye, a term uſed, by ſome 
of the ancients, for the chamæpitys of modern 
botaniſts. | 
BUBBLE, in philoſophy, ſmall drops or veſicles 


| of any fluid filled with air, and either formed on its 


ſurface, by an addition of more of the fluid, as in rain- 
ing, &c. or in its ſubſtance, by an inteſtine motion of 
its component particles. Bubbles are dilatable or com- 
preſſable, i. e. they take up more or leſs room, as the 
included air is more or leſs heated, or more or leſs 
preſſed from without, and are round, becauſe the in- 
cluded air acts equally from within, all around. 

BUBBLE, in commerce, a cant term given to a kind 
of project for raiſing of money on imaginary grounds, 
much practiſed in France and England in the years 
1719, 1720, and 1721, _ | | 

BUBO, in ſurgery, a tumour ariſing from an in- 
flammation in certain parts of the body, as the groin 
and arm-pits. See the article I UMouR. | 

BUBON, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
digynia claſs. The fruit is oval, ſtriated, and hairy. 
There are four ſpecies, and none of them natives of 
Britain. | 

BUBONOCELE, or Hernia IncuinaAtis, in 
ſurgery, a tumour in the inguen, formed by a prolap- 
ſus of the inteſtines, omentum, or both, through the 
proceſſes of the peritonæum, and rings of the abdomi- 
nal muſcles. See RUPTURE and HERNIA. 

BUCCAL, buccalis, ſomething belonging to the 
cheeks : thus the buccal glands, are thoſe diſperſed over 
the inner ſide of the cheeks. „ | | 

BUCCANEERS, a name given originally to the 
French inhabitants of St. Domingo, in the Weſt 
Indies, from their ſmoaking the fleſh or fiſh uſed for 
proviſions, in the manner af the {avages, in a place 
called Buccan. And hence all thoſe who dry or ſmoke 
fleſh or fiſh in this manner are called Buccaneers. 

The name has alſo been applied to thoſe famous ad- 
venturers, conſiſting of pirates, &c. from all the mara- 
time nations of Europe, who formerly joined together, 
and made war with the Spaniards in America. | 

BUCCINA, a famous muſical inſtrument among the 
ancients ; ſuppoſed to have been a ſpecies of trumpet. 

BUCCINATOR, a muſcle on each ſide of the face, 
common to the cheeks and lips. See MuscLEs of the 
human body. | 

BUCCIN UM, the trumpet-ſhell, a genus of ſhells, 
reſembling, in ſome meaſure, a horn, or other wind in- 
ſtrument. | | 

BUCHNERA,.in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of a monophyllous calyx, divided into 
five parts, which is perſiſtent : the corolla is monope- 
talous, with five equal and obverſely cordated ſegments 
at its edge, containing four ſhort filaments, topped 
with oblong anther : the fruit is an ovyato-oblong 
capſule, with two cells divided at the top, containing 
numerous angulated ſeeds. 

BUCIDA, in botany, a genus of decandrious plants, 
whoſe flower is apetalous ; the calyx is monophyllous 
and campanulated, cut into five ſegments, and perſiſtent; 
the fruit 1s a dry ovated berry, with one cell, containing 
an egg-ſhapcd ſingle ſeed. : 

BUCK, among ſportſmen, a well known animal, 
generally kept in parks. In the firſt year he is called 4 
fawn ; in the ſecond, a pricket ; in the third, a ſorrel; in 
the fourth, a ſore; in the fifth, a buck of the firſt head; 
and in the ſixth, a great buck. | 5 

BU ck-BEAN, or MAR$H-TREFOIL, trifolium pa- 
luſtre, a plant with large oval leaves, pointed at each 
end like thoſe of the garden beans. It is perennial, 
grows wild in marſhy places, and flowers in May 
Sheep, when ſound and in health, always avoid cat- 
ing buck-bean ; but when the ſymptoms of the rot be, 
gin to attack them, they ſearch for it by inſtinct, an 
devour it greedily. Where ſuch ſheep are paſtured, no 


buck-bean is to be found, for in a week or two they 


devour it all. Might it not be prudent, therefore, in 
We FIR huſbandmen, 
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huſbandmen, who graze large flocks, to cultivate an acre 
of this plant in ſome moraſly ground, which otherwiſe 
would not yield them two ſhillings the acre ? Some 


might be cut up green, for unſound ſheep, and given 
them with lucern, as occaſion requires; and ſome 
might be made into hay, and mixed with tlieir fodder. 
J cannot remember that this advice has been given 
by any huſbandry writer. Lp | 

Buck-THORN, Rhamnus, à hedge tree, or buſh, 
whoſe branches are full of long ſtiff thorns, and yellow- 
iſh green leaves about as big as the ſloe- tree, but more 
neatly ſerrated about the edges. The flowers grow ſe- 
veral together, being ſmall, four-leaved, and yellow, 
which are ſucceeded by little round black berries, yield- 


ing, when ripe, a purpliſh bitter juice, and having three 


or four angular ſeeds. It grows in woods and hedges, 
and flowers in June, the berries being ripe about the 
latter end of September. | | 
The juice of the berries purges ſerous watery hu- 
mours pretty briſkly ; and is good againſt the dropſy, 
cout, jaundice, and ſcurvy, and very ſerviceable againſt 
the itch, and all manner of eruptions on the ſkin. 
The berries of this tree are ordered by the college of 
hyſicians for medicinal uſe ; but particularly for mak- 
ing a ſyrup, which was formerly in great uſe ; but of 
late the perſons who ſupply the markets, have gathered 
ſeveral other ſorts of berries, which they have either 
mixed with thoſe of the buckthorn, or have wholly ſub- 
ſtituted them in their place. 
the frangula, cornus fœmina, &c. which mixture have 
ſpoiled the ſyrup, and rendered it leſs eſteemed. But 
whoever purchaſes the buck-thorn berries, may diſ- 
tinguiſh whether they are right or not, by opening them, 
and obſerving the number of ſeeds in each; for theſe 
have commonly four, whereas the frangula has but 
two, and the cornus foemina but one; as alſo by 
bruiſing of the berries on white paper, the juice giving 
a green tincture. HER, | 
Buck-wHEAT, the Engliſh name of the fago pyrum 


of authors; it is cultivated in many parts of England, 


and 1s a great improvement to dry barren lands. The 
beſt ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeed is in May : one buſhel 
will ſow an acre. The ground ſhould be plowed and 
dreſſed in the ſame manner as for barley; and, if the 
{oil is not very lean, it will yield a very great increaſe, 
as fifty or ſixty buſhels upon an acre, and is excellent 
food for hogs, poultry, &c. The flour of it is very 
white, and makes a very good ſort of pancake, if mixed 
with a little wheat flour. The ſtraw is good fodder for 
cattle; and the grain, given to horſes among their oats, 
will make them thrive; but it muſt be broken in a 
mill; otherwiſe it is apt to paſs through the cattle 
whole. | | | 
It is commonly late in the ſeaſon before it is ripe; but 
there is no great danger of the ſeeds failing, nor of ſuf- 
tering by wet after it is mown: it muſt he ſeveral days 
to dry, that the ſtalks, which are hard, may wither be- 
fore it is houſed. | 
Buck-wheat is ſometimes ſown very thick, and ſuf- 
tered to grow until it is near flowering, and is then 
plowed in, which makes a very good lay for wheat or 
rye: but ſome. people eſteem it the better way to feed 
cattle with it, eſpecially milch-cows, which they ſay 
will cauſe them to give a great deal of milk, and make 
both the butter and cheeſe very good. This will alſo 
afford food for cattle in the drieſt time, when all other 
grals is burned up. | | 
BUCKIN G, among bleachers, the firſt operation in 
the whitening of linen-yarn or cloth; it conſiſts in pour- 
ing hot water, ſtrongly impregnated with pot-aſh, on 
the cloth or 9 2 placed in a tub for that purpoſe. 
BUCKLER, a piece of defenſive armour uſed by the 
anclents, and worn on the left arm. 
e ig commerce, a ſort of coarſe cloth, 
3 ral colours, and afterwards gummed and 
ine COLICK, in ancient poetry, a kind of poem re- 
Te epherds and country affairs, which, accord- 
n i Lt molt generally received opinion, took its 
Keke ily. Bucolicks, ſays Voſſius, have ſome con- 
y with comedy. Like it, they are pictures and 


Theſe are the berries of 


imitations of ordinary life; with this difference, how 
ever, that comedy repreſents the manners of the inha- 
bitants of cities, and bucolicks the occupations of coun- 
try people. Sometimes, continues he, this laſt poem 
is in form of a monologue, and ſometimes of a dia- 
logue. Sometimes there is action in it, and ſometimes 
only narration ; and ſometimes it is compoſed both of 
action and narration. The hexameter verſe is the 
moſt proper for bucolicks in the Greek and Latin 
tongues. Moſchus, Bion, Theocritus, and Virgil, are 
the moſt renowned of the ancient bucolick poets. 

For the nature of this kind of poem, and the ſtyle and 
ſubjects which it requires, ſee the article PAS TOR ALS. 

BUD, among gardeners, that part of a feed which 
firſt begins to ſprout, or rather the leaves firſt put forth: 
theſe in ſome plants are two; in others, four; and in 
others again, ſix, or even more. 

Bup, is alſo uſed for the ſprout from whence a 
branch ariſes. : 

Bop, in country affairs, likewiſe denotes a weaned 
calf of the firſt year; ſo called, becauſe the horns are 
then 1n the bud. : 

BUDDLE, in mineralogy, a large ſquare frame of 
boards uſed in waſhing ores. | 

 BUDDLING, the operation 
means of a buddle. 

BUDDLING-DiIs E, a ſmall, ſhallow, narrow veſſel, 
uſed in waſhing ores by the hand. 

BUDGE-BARRELS, in gunnery, an utenſil for 
carrying powder. It conſiſts of a barrel well hooped, 
but having only one head, there being nailed on the 
other end a piece of leather, which draws together like 
a purſe by means of ftrings. 

BUFF, in commerce, a ſort of leather prepared from 
the 1kin of the Buffalo, which, dreſſed with o1l, after the 
manner of ſhammy, makes what we call buft-{kin. This 
makes a very conſiderable article in the French, Engliſh, 
and Dutch commerce at Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and 
all along the coaſt of Africa, T he ſkins of elks, oxen, 
and other-like animals, when prepared after the ſame 
manner as that of the buffalo, are likewiſe called 
buffs. | 

There are ſeveral manufactories in France deſigned 
for drefling thoſe ſort of hides, particularly at Corbeil, 
near Paris, at Lyons, at Niort, at Roan, at Etanepus, 
and at Cone. 5 | 

BUFFALO, zulbalus, in zoology, an animal com- 
mon in the Eaſt, of the ox kind, with very large, 
crooked, and reſupirated horns. 

BUFFET, a ſmall part of a room, ſeparated from 
the reſt by ſlender pillars, glaſs-doors, &c. for china. 

BUFONITEE, in natural-hiſtory, a kind of ex- 
traneous foſſils, otherwiſe called lycodontes, or wolt's 
teeth. See the article LycopoNnTEs. 

BUG, or Bus, in zoology, the Engliſh name of 
a genus of inſects, called by authors cimices. See 
the article CI MEX. 1 

The houſe bug, or cimex ſectuarius, ſo extremely 
troubleſome about beds, is of a roundiſh figure, and 
of a dark cinnamon colour. 

In order to deſtroy theſe vermin, let the bedſteads 
be waſhed with oil of turpentine, or painted over with 
verdegreaſe ground in linſeed and oil of turpentine. 
Or, boil wormwood, rue, common oil, and water to- 
gether, till the water is conſumed ; then, after ſtrain- 
ing, make it into an ointment with a good quantity of 


of waſhing ores, by 


[greaſe or ſulphur : with this rub the chinks and other 


places, where the bugs are ſuppoſed to be. Or, mix 
hemp, oil, and ox-gall together ; with which rub the 
bedſtead all over, and the bugs will not come near it. 
Or, pound equal quantities of black ſoap and common 
ſoap together; then mixing as much of quickſilver with 

it, let the buggy places be rubbed with this mixture. 
BUGLOSS, bugloſum, in the materia medica, a 
rough plant, greatly reſembling borage, and differi»s 
from it chiefly in the leaves being narrow, leſs prickly, 
not wrinkled, and in colour a bluiſh green; and in the 
ſegments of the flowers being obtuſe. It grows wild in 
waſte gardens, flowers from June to the end of ſum- 
mer; and in winter dies to the ground, the roots 
abiding. : 
This 


This plant appears to be nearly ſimilar to borage, in 
its medicinal qualities as well as in its external form. 
The principal difference ſeems to conſiſt in the leaves 

being ſomewhat leſs juicy, and the roots more mucila- 
ginous. The roots, leaves, and flowers, are ranked 
among the articles of the materia medica, but are very 
rarely made uſe of. 

Viptr's BUGLOSS, Echium, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria monogynia claſs. The corolla is irre- 
gular, with a naked faux. There are ſeven ſpecies, 
three of which are natives of Britain, viz. the vulgare, 
or viper's bugloſs ; the Anglicum, or Engliſh viper's 
bugloſs ; and the Italicum, or wall-viper's bugloſs. 

BUGULA, BUGLE, in botany, the ſame with the 
ajuga of Linnæus: it belongs to the didynamia-gymnoſ- 
permia claſs of plants : the flower is monopetalous and 
ringent ; the upper lip being fmall, and bifid, the lower 


one, large and trifid : there is no pericarpium: the ſeeds 


are contained in the cup of the flower, and are four in 
number. | 

The flowers and leaves of bugle are ſaid to be good 
in fluxes, in retention of urine, and in hernias. 

BUILDING, a fabrick erected by art, either for de- 
votion, magnificence, or conveniency. | 

Regular BUiL DING, is that whoſe plan is ſquare, the 
oppoſite ſides equal, and the parts diſpoſed with ſym- 
metry. | 


Jrrezi/ar BUILDING, that whoſe plan is not con- 


tained with in equal, or parallel lines, either by the 
accident of ſituation, or the deſign of the builder, and 
whole parts are not relative to one another in the eleva- 
tion. 

Inſulated BIN, that which is not contiguous to 
any other, but is encompaſſed with ſtreets, open ſquares, 
or the like. | 

Engaged BuUuiLDING, one ſurrounded with other 
buildings, having no front to any ſtreet or publick 
place, nor any communication without, but by a com- 
mon patlage. | 

Interred or ſunk Bull DING, one whoſe area is below 
the ſurface of the place on which it ſtands, and of which 
the loweſt courſes of ſtone are concealed. : 

With reſpect to their uſe, buildings take ſeveral deno- 
minations, as publick buildings, private buildings, 
hydraulick buildings, &c. 

BUILDING is alſo uſed to ſignify the art of con- 
ſtructing and raiſing an edifice ; in which ſenſe it com- 
prehends the. expences, as well as the invention and 
excution of the deſign. 

Three things are chiefly neceſſary to be conſidered in 
the art of building, namely, conveniency, firmneſs, and 
pleaſure ; and theſe Sir Henry Wotton confiders under 
two heads, the ſituation, and the work. 

As to the ſituation, either that of the whole is to be 
conſidered, or that of its parts. In the firſt, regard muſt 
be had to the quality, temperature, and ſalubrity of the 
air; to the quality of the foil; to the conveniency of 
water, fuel, carriage, &c. and to the agreeableneſs of 
the proſpect. 15 

As to the ſituation of the parts, the chief rooms, ſtu- 
dies, and libraries, ſhould lie towards the Eaſt; thoſe 
offices which require heat, as kitchens, brew-houſes; 
bake-houſes, diſtilleries, towards the South; thoſe that 
require a cool, freſh air, as cellers, pantries, and grana- 
ries, to the North; as alſo galleries for paintings, mu- 
{xums, &c. which require a ſteady light. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans generally ſitua 
the fronts of their houſes towards the South; but the 
modern Italians vary very much from this rule. And 
indeed it is abſolutely neceſſary to have regard to the 
country, each being obliged to provide againſt its own 
inconveniencies. 

The ſituation being fixed on, the next thing to be 
conſidered is the work itſelf, under which come firſt the 
principal parts, and next the acceſſories or ornaments. 
'Fo the principal parts belong the materials, and the 
form or diſpoſition. 5 

As for the materials they are either ſtone; brick, mor- 
rar, &c. or wood, as fir, cypreſs; cedar for pillars for 
upright uſes; oak for ſummers, beams, and croſs work, 


As to the form and diſpoſition of a building, it is 
either ſimple or mixed. | 


ous of any, ſtrong, durable, and very beautiful; but is 
the moſt chargeable of all others, and much room is loft 
by the bending of the walls, when it comes to be divided 
into apartments; beſides an ill diſtribution of the lipht, 
unleſs it be from the centre of the roof. For theſe reaſons, 
the ancients employed this form only in their temples 
and amphitheatres, which had no need of compartitions, 
As for angular forms, building neither loves many 
nor few angles. The triangle is condemned above all 
others, as wanting both capaciouſneſs and firmneſs, as 


nal partitions, into any other figure than its own. 
Buildings with five, fix, or more angles, are more fit 
for fortifications than civil edifices. The rectangle, 
therefore is generally choſen, as berng a medium be- 
tween the triangle and the pentagon, &c. But then 
authors are in diſpute, whether the rectangle fhoutd be 
an exact ſquare, or an oblong ; and Sir H. Wottori 
prefers the oblong, provided the length exceeds not the 


breadth by more than one third. As to mixed forms, 


partly circular, and partly angular a judgment may be 
made of them, from what has been already faid of fimple 
ones. Let the builder, however, remember not to loſe 
fight of uniformity, while he is in purfuit of variety; 
for theſe two may be very well reconciled, as may be 
obſerved in our bodies, which are uniform in the whole 
configuration; and yet ſome of the members are round, 
others flat ; fome prominent, and others indented, or 


retired. _ | 


ſome rooms will be loſt; as they will take up more for 
entries and paſſages, and will require too much for 
doors ; and if the building be a geometrical ſquare, the 
middle rooms will want light, in caſe the houſe be 
pretty large; and therefore they recommend the form 


of the letter H, a form, ſay they, in which the building 


ſtands firmer againſt the weather, and in which the 
offices may be remote from the parlour and rooms 
of entertainment, and yet in the ſame houſe. | 
This figure may ſerve very well tor a country gentle- 
man's houſe. | | | 
The principal parts of a building are comprized, by 
Baptiſta Alberti, under five heads, viz. the foundation, 
the walls, the apertures, the compartitions, and the co- 


TION, &c. 
The acceſſories or ornaments of a building are fetched 


from ſculpture and painting. In the firſt, care ouglit to 
be taken that there be not too much of 1t, eſpecially at 
the entrance ; and that both'in-fine and coarſe pieces of 
ſculpture, and likewiſe in placing figures aloft; the rules 
of perſpective be ſtrictly obſerved! 3 | 
In painting, the chief things to be regarded are, that 
the beſt pieces be placed in the beſt lights; and that'they 
be ſuited to the intention of the roonis they are uſed in. 
If we compare the modern with the old way of build- 


thoſe times. Our fore-fathers were wont to dwell in 
houſes; moſt of them with a blind ſtair<cafe, low ceil- 
ings; and dark windows; the rooms built at randoni, 
without any contrivance, and often with ſteps from one 
to another: whereas the genius of our times requires 
light ſtair-caſes, fine ſaſn- windows, and lefty ceilings, 
with conveniencies far ſuperior to thoſe tliat houſes in 
ancient days afforded upon an equal quantity of ground. 
' BUL, in the ancient Hebrew chronology, is the 
eighth month of the eccleſiaſtical, and the ſecond of the 
civil year: | ; 
BULB, or Bur.z8ous RooT; among botaniſts, is 
a root of a ſpheroidical form, compoſed of ſeveral ſkins 
or coats, inveſting one another; and ſending from its 
lower parts a great number of fibres. The roots © 
onions, daffodils, &c. are bulbs. 3 
BULGARIA Ns, a ſet of hereticks who rejected 


the Old Teſtament entirely, and held that unſpolie 


chaſtity was neceſſary to ſalvation. 


I 


BULIMV, 


or for joining and connection. 


. 


= 


i 


| 


The ſimple forms are either cireular or angular. The | 
circular form is very commodious, and the moſt capaci- 


alſo on account of its not being refolvable, in the inter- 


Some obſerve, that in building houſes long, the uſe of 


vering; ſee each under its proper article, as FounNDa- 


ing in England, we cannot but wonder at the genius of 


e 
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BULIMY, Bulimus, among phyſicians, implies an 
inordi nate deſire of food, at very ſhort intervals. 

It ariſes from ſome vicious and acrid humour ſtimu- 
lating the coats of the ſtomach, and a want of nouriſh- 
ment from too quick a digeſtion. * 

BULK of a Ship implies the whole cargo ſtowed in 
9 certain partitions built up in dif- 
ferent places of a ſhip, in order to form the various 
apartment. | 

BULL, Taurus, in natural hiſtory, the male of the 
ox kind. See the article Ox. . ; 

The bull, kept for propagating the ſpecies, ſhould 
have a quick countenance, his forehead broad and 
curled, his eyes black and large, his horns large, ſhort, 
and black, his neck fleſhy, his belly long and large, his 
hair ſmooth like velvet, his breaſt big, his back ſtraight 
and flat, his buttocks ſquare, his thighs round, his 
legs ſtraight, and his joints ſhort; this ſort of bull is 
the beſt for breed, and makes the beſt ox for draught. 

BuLL, Taurus in aſtronomy ; ſee TAURus. > 10 

BULL, among eccleſiaſtical writers, implies a written 
letter, diſpatched by order of the pope, from the Roman 
chancery, and ſealed with lead. It 1s written on parch- 
ment, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from a brief. 
Golden BULL, an edict or imperial conſtitution, made 
by the emperor Charles IV. and eſteemed as the Magna 
Charta, or fundamental law of the German empire. 

It is dignified with the epithet golden, from its having 
a golden ſeal appended to it with cords of red and yellow 
filk. On one fide of this ſeal the emperor 1s repreſented 
ſitting on his throne, and on the other the capitol of 
Rome. The original of this edict, which is in Latin, 
and written on vellum, 1s preſerved at Franckfort. 

BuLL's-EVE, in aſtronomy ; ſee ALDEBARAN. 

Buulr's-Eve, amongſt ſeamen, a piece of wood hol- 
| lowed like a large ring, having the end of a rope ſpliced 
round the outer- edge of it, and another paſſing through 
the middle of it. Its uſe is to prevent the running rope 
from being chafed or fretted by the other, which con- 


fines it in a certain ſituation required. | 


Burr-Frncn, in ornithology, the Engliſh name of 


the loxia with a black head, and red breaſt. It is about 
the ſize of a common ſparrow ; and its wings are ele- 
gantly variegated with black and red. 

Burr-Fros, the largeſt kind of frog. 

BULLET, an iron or leaden ball, wherewith fire- 
arms are loaded. ; 7 

It is demonſtrated in the elements of geometry, that 
ſimilar ſolids are to each other, as the cubes of their ho- 
mologous, or correſpondent ſides or diameters: bullets 
are ſimilar ſolids, and therefore they are to one another 
as the cubes of their diameters. If we ſuppoſe the weight 
and diameter of a bullet to be known by experiment; 
for example, if it is found that a bullet of four pounds 
weight is three inches in diameter, the weight of any 
bullet may bo eaſily found, if its diameter be given, and 
the diameter of any bullet, if the weight be given. 

Let it be ſuppoſed, for inſtance, that the weight of a 
bullet of five inches diameter, is required; this will be 
found by the Rule of Three, by ſaying, As the cube of 
3, which is 27, is to the cube of 5, which is 125, fo is 
four pounds to the fourth term, or the weight required ; 
r 27-125::4:the fourth term, which will appear to 
be eighteen pounds arid a half, the weight of a bullet of 
ave inches diameter : by the ſame rule the diameter of 
bullets may be found, whoſe weights are given; for the 
Rule of Three having produced the fourth term, or the 
cube of the diameter required, the diameter ſought will 
appear, by extracting the cube root from it. 1 

Bullets are of various kinds, viz. red-hot bullets, 
made hot in a forge, intended to ſet fire to places where 
conbaſtible matters are found. Hollow bullets, or 
Inclls made cylindrical, with an aperture and fuſee at 
= end, which giving fire; to the infide, when in the 
8 _— it burſts, and has the ſame effect with a mine. 

40 I which conſiſts of two balls joined by a 
e og three or four feet apart. Branch-bullets, two 
Two tn by a bar of iron, five or ſix inches apart. 


of - bullet, joined by a bar or chain 


bullets, called alſo angles, two. halves | 
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BULLION, uneoined gold or ſilver in the maſs, 


Thoſe metals are called bullion, both before and after 
they are refined, when melted down 1n bars or ingots, 
or in any unwrought body, 

BULTEL, a term led b 
fuſe of meal after dreſſing. | | 

BULWARK, in ancient fortification, the ſame with 
which the moderns call rampart. See RAMP ART. 

BUNIUM, earth-nut, in botany, a genus of plants 
whoſe flower conſiſts of five inflexo-cordated equal pe- 
tals. It has no pericarpium : the fruit is oval, 'and 
diviſible into two parts: the ſeeds are two, and of an 
oval form, convex on one ſide, and plane on the other, 

BUNT, in naval affairs, the middle part of any 
{quare ſail, from top to bottom; and hence, 

BUN TLINES, ropes to draw up the bottom of the 
ſail to the yard: they are inſerted through certain 
blocks or pullies on the upper part of the yard, and 
paſſing down on the fore-part of the fail, are there 
faſtened to the bolt-rope, or rather to a fort of half- 
ring, or cringle, formed by one diviſion of a rope twiſted 
through the bolt-rope round itſelf till it becomes 
threefold. 1 

BUOY, at fea, a ſhort piece of wood, or a cloſe- 
hooped barrel, faſtened {o as to float direQly over the 
anchor, that the men, who go in the boat to weigh 
the anchor, may know where it lies. | 

Buoy 1s alſo a piece of wood, or cork, ſometimes 
an empty caſk, well cloſed, ſwimming on the ſurtace of 
the water, .and faſtened, by a chain or cord, to a large 
ſtone, piece of broken cannon, or the like, ſerving to 
mark the dangerous places near a coaſt, as rocks, ſhoals, 
wrecks of veſſels, anchors, &c. 


y millers to denote the re- 


wood placed in form of maſts, in conſpicuous places ; 
and ſometimes large trees are planted in a particular 
manner, in number two at leaſt, to be taken in a right 
line, the one hiding the other, ſo as the two may ap- 
pear to the eye no more than one. 5 


Stream the Buoy, is to let the anchor fall while the 


ſhip has way. 

Te Buoy up the cable, is to faſten ſome pieces of wood, 
barrel, &c. to the cable, near the anchor, that the 
cable may not touch ground, in eaſe it be foul or 
rocky, leſt it ſnould be fretted and cut off. 


things. See the article Buoy. 
BUPHTHALMUM, ox-Egre, in botany, a genus 


of the ſyngeneſia-polyganna-ſupertiua claſs of plants of 


Linnæus, comprehending the aſteriſcus and aſteroides 
of Tournefort. The ſpecies are ten, none of which 
are natives of Britain. | 


BUPLEURUM, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria digynia claſs. The involucrum of the umbells 


is large and five-leaved ; the fruit is ſtriated, com- 


preſſed, and roundiſh. The ſpecies are ſeventcen, only 
two of which are natives of Britain, viz. the rotundifo- 
hum, or thorow-wax ; and the tenuiſſimum, or the 
leaſt hare's-ear. 


BUPRESTIS, in zoology, a genus of inſects be- 


| longing to the order of coleoptera. The feelers are like 


briſtles, and about the length of the breaſt ; the head is 
half retracted in to the thorax. There are twenty-ſeven 
ſpecies of this inſect, moſt of them natives of the Indies. 

BURDEN, or Bux THEN, in a general ſenſe im- 
plies a load or weight, ſuppoſed to be as much as a 
man, horſe, &c. can well carry. 

BURDEN of a Ship, is the weight or meaſure of any 
ſpecies of goods the ſhip will carry. The burden or 
tonnage of a ſhip is found by builders in the following 
manner: They meaſure the length of the keel taken 
within board, and the breadth of the midihip boom, 
taken alſo with in board: theſe two dimenſic.is they mul- 
tiply together; and that product they multiply by the 
depth of the hole, taken from the plank below tlie 
keelſon, to the under part of the upper-deck plank, 
and divide the laſt product by 94; the quotient is tlie 
tonnage required. | | 

BURGAGE, a tenure, proper to borough-towns, by 
which the inhabitants hold both their houſes and lands 


9 No. 14. * 


| 
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There are ſometimes, inſtead of buoys, pieces of 


BUOYANT, ſomething which, by its aptneſs to 
float, bears up other more ponderous and weighty 


BUR 


of the king, or other lord, at à certain yearly rent. 

BURGESS, an inhabitant, or one that poſſeſſes a te- 
nement in a borough-town. It is now generally uſed: 
to ſignify a perſon who repreſents'a borough in parlia- 
ment. 1 Fs A 

BURGLARY, in law, implies the breaking into 
and entering a dwelling houſe in the night-time, with 
an intent to commit felony, whether the action be 
really committed, or not. | | | 

BURGOMASTER, or BovuxGoMaASTER, the 
chief magiſtrate of the towns in Flanders, Holland, and 
Germany. The power and juriſdiction of the burgo- 
maſter is not the ſame in all places, every town having 
its particular cuſtoms and regulations: at Amſterdam 
there are four choſen by the voices of all thoſe people 
in the ſenate, who have either been burgomaſters or 
echevins. Their authority reſembles that of our lord- 
mayor and aldermen ; they diſpoſe of all under offices, 
that fall in their time, keep the key of the bank, and en- 
joy a falary but of five hundred guilders, all feaſts, 
publick entertainments, &c. being defrayed out of the 
common treaſury. 

BURIAL, the interment of a deceaſed perſon. 

The rites of burial make the greateſt and moſt 
neceſſary care, being looked upon in all countries, and 
at all times, as a debt ſo ſacred, that ſuch as neglected 
to diſcharge it were thought accurſed : hence the Ro- 
mans called them juſta, and the Grecks vown, Iain, 
oiz, &c. words imploying the inviolable obligations 
which nature has laid upon the living, to take care of 
the obſequies of the dead. 

BURLESQUE, a jocoſe ſpecies of poetry, firſt in- 
troduced by the Italians, and uſed to excite laughter, or 
to ridicule either perſons or things. | 

BURN, in ſurgery, implies a ſolution of the conti- 
nuity of a part of the body by the force of fire. 

When either fire itſelf, or any inſtrument ſufficiently 
heated by the fire, is applied to any part of the body, the 
fibres and ſmall veſſels at the place of contact will in- 
ſtantly corrugate and burſt, While the blood and other 
contained fluids will be extravaſated, and there ſtagnate 
and corrupt. 1 

But as burns are attended with conſequences propor- 
tioncd to the vehemence of the fire, they may be divided 
into four degrees. The firſt and ſlighteſt is that which 
occaſions heat, pain, and a ſmall veſication of the 
injurcd part, in a ſhort time. The ſecond degree is 
when the part is inſtantly affected with prodigious pain 
and veſication. The third 1s when the common 1n- 
teguments and fubjacent fleſh are ſo burnt, that they 
form a cruſt. The fourth is where every thing is de- 
ſtroyed quite down to the bone. The third degree re- 


ſembles a gangrene, and the fourth a ſphacelus: whence 


it follows, that burns very much reſemble inflamma- 


tions, and are known in their reſpective degrees by | 


nearly the ſame ſigns. g 

As a burn is not unlike an inflammation, in regard 
to degrees, ſo the method of cure in both is much the 
fame. When there happens a ſlight burn, or one of 
the firſt degree, the moſt proper medicines, on all ac- 
counts, are reſolvents, of which there are two kinds 
principally to be obſerved, the aſtringent and the emol- 
tient, Mild aſtringents are ſpirit of wine rectified, or 


camphorated : let the part affected be immerged in this 


ipirit, and carefully fomented with linen cloths wet 
therein. Emollients are of linſeed, or ſweet almonds, | 
of olives, of white lilies, of henbane, &c. with theſe 
the part affected ſhould be frequently anointed. The 
vulgar method of applying the burnt part to a candle, 
or the fire, and keeping it in that poſition as long as 
you can bear it, repeating this proceſs till all fort of 
heat and pain is removed, is frequently attended with 
ſucceſs. Tre injured part may be fomented with wa- 
ter, as hot ?s the patient can bear it, till the pain and 
heat entirely diſappear. 

When the burn is of the ſecond degree, which is at- 
tended with a bliſter, it ſeems improper to open the veſi- 
cle, or cut the ſkin already lacerated ; but the beſt me- 
thod, in this caſe, 1s, with all the haſte poſſible, to apply 
one or other of the medicines preſcribed in the firſt de- 
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tinues, lenitive remedies are to be uſed ;. here the moſt 
eligible medicines are the linſeed oil, Mynſicht's oint- 
ment, unguentum nutritum, &c. With theſe the part 
mult be often anointed ; or they muſt be ſpread on linen; 
and bound to the part affected: as the pain and heat 
5 decreaſe, ſome plaſter, as that of red lead, may 
e applied, in order to ſmooth and reſtore the ſkin. If 
this ſecond degree be more intenſe than ordinary, and 
affects a great part of the body, it will be neceſſary 
forthwith to take away ſome blood, in proportion to 
the violence of the burn, even till the patient faints, in 
order to prevent exulcerations, deformities by ſeams, 
and perhaps a gangrene: after which a ſtrong cathartick 
ſhould be uſed. | 

As to the third degree, in which a cruſt immediately 
covers the burnt part, it is very difficult, if not abſolute- 
ly impoſſible, to cure it, without a ſuppuration. When 
this happens in the face, all diligence ſhould be uſed to 
prevent deformity, which may be occaſioned by a large 
cicatrix; therefore, in this caſe, the uſe of all plaſters 
and ointments whatſoever is to be avoided : but you can- 
not be too ſolicitous in forwarding the caſting off of the 
eſchar, or cruſt, and the evacuation of the matter that 
is concealed under it; yet it ſhould not be torn away with 
the knife, nor ſeparated with the hands: the eaſieſt and 
moſt ſucceſsful method is by the ufe of emollients, ſuch 
as have been mentioned already, applied warm, and re- 
peated till the hard cruſts ſeparate from the live fleſh; 
the part ſhould be dreſſed two or three times a day, and 
at each dreſſing, if you ſhould obſerve any portion of the 
cruſt tending to a ſeparation from the reſt, it thould be 
removed with the forceps, and the remaining eruſt 
anointed with butter, at the ſame time never neglecting 
the uſe of fomentations. The cruſt being taken off, 
the wound mult be cleanfed and healed, the felt of which 
offices may be executed by any mild digeſtive ointment, 
mixed up with mel roſarum: the medicines uſed for 
healing are principally unguentum diapompholygos, vel 
de lithargyrio, &c. but if any portion of the eſchar is left 
under theſe ointmenits and plaſters, a danger follows of 
making a deformed cicatrix, from the conſtriction of 
the neighbouring parts, and from the acrimony of the 
confined ſanies. Evacuations by bleeding and purging 
are always to be premiſed, and proper regulations, with 
regard to diet, muſt be complied with: the beſt method 
of encouraging the renovation of the ſkin, is by fre- 
quently holding the burnt part over the ſteam that riſes 
from boiling water. But as to the fourth degree, which 
is always attended with extreme danger, where the 
burning has penetrated to ſuch a depth as to corrupt 
and mortify all before it, almoſt to the very bone, all 
remedies are vain and uſeleſs, and there is no other way 
of aſſiſting the patient, but by cutting off the affected 
limb, as is done in a ſphacelus. 

BURN-BAKINO, an operation in huſbandry for im- 
proving land, by parting off the ſurface, burning it to 
aſhes, and ſpreading them on the land. 

There are ſeveral methods of performing this opera- 
tion, the following is that practiſed in the fens of Bed- 
fordihire, drawn up by an inhabitant of that county. 

About the middle of May, ſays this gentleman, e 
plough the land for burning, which is ſward-land, that 
has not been ploughed for four or five years, or perhaps 
a longer time : our ploughs are what are called Dutch 
ploughs, with a large ſhare ; the edge and point are ver) 
thin and ſharp, and are kept ſo by filing: the furroꝶs 
ſhould not be more than ſeven or eight inches wide, al 
an inch and a half thick, having as few baulks as poſſible. 
When it has lain ſo long that the ſods or furrows are dij 
(in which the farmer's own diſcretion muſt guide him, * 
being impoſlible to point that out by words) it mult be 
made into heaps about the ſize of middling graſs- cock, 
each perſon carrying on before him as heaps about ſeven 
furrows : the work will then direct him how big the heaps 
ſhould be; they ſhould'be made as narrow at top as co 
veniently they can, by way of prevention againſt wet 
weather. If every perſon keeps his work as to *" 
number of furrows, the heaps will riſe in regular rows: 
but it ſhould be obſerved to keep theſe rows in quincun 
order, that when you come to ſpread the aſhes, | 55 


gree, and renewing it very frequently: if the pain con- 


may cover the ground regularly. When 
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When it is fit for heaping, the cuſtomary way of this 


country is to let the burning out to people, to burn and 
ſpread the aſhes, which muſt be ſpread ſo as to cover 
the ground all over: the uſual price is from four to five 
ſhillings per acre ; but that, in a great meaſure, depends 
upon the dryneſs or wetneſs of the ſeaſon. It would, 


however, I think, be moſt adviſeable, where hands are 


lenty, to do this work by the day, as you may then 

cmploy as many perſons as you think fit; for it ſhould 
be burnt off with all poſſible expedition, becauſe if it be 
long in burning, it is attended with bad conſequence, 
which in rainy weather is hard to prevent; it is there- 
fore very requiſite to purſue the work briſkly, otherwiſe 
the graſs roots, which lie below the reach of the plough, 
when ploughed for burning, will ſhoot out, and become 
almoſt as full of graſs, as though it had not been 
ploughed at all: then, when you plough it after the 
burning, inſtead of breaking, 10 that the ſeed may fall 
into the cracks, it will burn up as ftrait as clay, and 
then no ſeed can grow any where but in the ſeams be- 
tween each furrow. e 

When one fide of the field is cleared, and the aſhes 
ſpread, you mult, as ſoon as there is room, get to plough- 
ing and ſowing the ſeed. Nor mult the furrows now be 
wider than thoſe already mentioned, and about two 
inches deep; for as fen-land in general ploughs. tough, 
rather then breaks, you will have more ſeams than if 
the furrows were made wider: the cuſtom with us is to 
{ow the ſeed as ſoon as poſſible after the land is ploughed. 
Afuleum Kuſticum, vol. I. p. 420. | 

"The paring and burning of the ſurface of the earth, 
is, inditputably, the beſt and ſureſt way, either to clear, 
or reſtore the toil. 
acquittion to one's own eſtate, the value of which is at 
leaſt doubled. and oftentimes quadrupled by this means. 
To enrich one's ſelf, without doing it at the expence of 
any. perſon whatever, and, at the ſame time, to enrich 
the ſtate, is ſurely an action worthy of a true patriot, 
and of a reſpectable father of a family. 

BURNET, the Engliſh name of a plant called pim- 
pinella by Linnæus, and tragoſelinum by Tournefort. 

t is a native of this country, and promiſes very great 
advantages as a green ſucculent food for cattle during 
the winter months; and the judicious Mr. Rocque 
obſerving that burnet retains its verdure amidſt all 
the inclemencies of that ſeaſon, reſolved to try the 
eſtect of giving it a good culture. He has ſucceeded 
therein to his utmoſt wiſh ; and the plant bids fair to be 
of {ingular utility, where flocks of ſheep are kept, be- 
cauſe, as it preſerves all its leaves unhurt by froſt, the 
farmer may thereby have a conſtant ſtock of green food 
lor his ewes and lambs, at a time when turnips and 
every other ſucculent plant may fail him. | 

In deſcribing this plant, Mr. Miller diſtinguiſhes 
{-ven different ſpecies of it; but only three, or perhaps 
rather but two, of them ſeem to be the ſorts proper to 
be cultivated for the food of cattle. Theſe are; 1. The 
tragoſelinum majus, umbella candida, greater burnet 
ſaxifrage, with a white umbel. 2. Tragoſelinum alterum 
majus, another greater burnet ſaxifrage; and 3. The 
tragolelinum minus, or leſſer burnet ſaxifrage. All 
theſe are equally hardy plants, and natives of this 


Hand! but the largeſt ſorts promiſe the greateſt quan- 


tity of fodder, and therefore ſhould be preferred by 


the huſbandman. 5 | 


verſing with lewd women, and ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with what we now call the venercal diſeaſe. 1 5 
In a manuſcript of the vocation of John Bale to 
te biſhoprick of Oſſory written by himſelf, he ſpeaks 
ot Dr. Hugh Weſton, 
55. but deprived by cardinal Pole for adultery, 
nod At this day is leacherous Weſton, who 1s. 
8 practiſed in the arts of breech-burning, than all 
os whores of the ſtews. He not long ago brent a 

gar of St. Botolph's pariſh,” HS 
1. ,"RNING, in antiquity, a way of diſpoſing of the 
dead, much practiſed by the Wa Oat — Ro- 


mans, and ſtill retained b g : - | 
E. and W. Indice y ſeveral nations in both the 


| 
3 | | 
; 


It is making a moſt advantageous | 


who was dean of Windſor, in] 


BUR 


| BURNING of land. See the article BUR N-BAKING: 

BURNING-GLAss, a convex or concave glaſs, com- 
monly ſpherical, which being expoſed directly to the 
ſun, collects all the rays falling thereon into a very ſmall 
ſpace, called the focus; where wood, or any other com- 
buſtible matter being put will be ſet on fire. 78 

The convex burning- glaſſes tranſmit the rays of light, 
and in their paſſage refract or incline them towards the 
axis; having the property of lenſes, and acting accor- 
ding to the laws of refraction. | 

The concaye burning-glaſſes, very improperly ſo cal- 
led, being uſually made of metal, reflect the rays of 
light, and in that reflection incline them to a point in 
their axis; having the property of mirrours, and acting 
according to the laws of reflection. See LENS, RE- 
FRACTION, MI RROUR, REFLECTION. 

The famous Mr. De la Hire has endeavoured to raiſe 
the antiquity of lenſes, or lenticular burning-glaſſes to 
a very great height, imagining he has found them 
among the clouds of Ariſtophanes, Ac. II. Set. 1. 
where Strephades tells Socrates he has found out an 
excellent contrivance for paying his debts, which was 


wax) by means of a round tranſparent ſtone or glaſs ; 
which, the ſcholiaſt ſays, they rubbed with oil, and 
heated it, and then they brought. it to a match; 
and after this manner they lighted the fire. 
Hire cannot underſtand what the oil was for, unleſs it 
was to poliſh the glaſs ; but be that as it will, he ſays 
the ſcholiaſt conceived it was convex ; which ſhews, 
that in his time, though later than Ariſtophanes, they 
uſed ſuch glaſſes to kindle a fire. 

Conſidering that catoptricks was known and cult- 
vated by the ancients long before dioptricks, it is ſur- 
prizing they could not account for burning by re- 
flection from a concave metal. Euclid in his Ca- 


all the rays which paſs through it are returned directly 
back to it. But as the ſun's diameter is fo ſmall, theſe 
rays arc but very few, and the conſequence would be, 
that a very broad ſpeculum would burn no better than 
a narrow otic, which is contrary to experience. It is 
evident from this, and many other blunders in that 
book, that Euclid, the geometer, was not the author 
of it; and alſo that the ancients made very groſs ex- 
periments. 

Kircher, in Arte magna Lucas & Umbre, ſays, that 
he found, by experience the beſt burning-concaves were 
ſuch as did not exceed an arch of eighteen degrees in 
their breadth, Ifthe ſegments of agreater ſphere and a leſs 
lie eighteen degrees in degrees in breadth, or even ſome - 
thing more or leſs, the number of degrees in both being 
the ſame, the effects of the greater ſegments will be the 
greateſt. Burning-glaſſes, that are ſegments of a greater 
ſphere, do burn at a greater diſtance than thoſe that 
are ſegments of a leſſer ſphere. Manfredus Septala, 
at Milan, made a parabolick ſpeculum of this kind, that 
would burn wood at the diſtance of ſixteen paces. 

Mr. Villette, at Lyons in France, made a metal-line 
burning-concave, of a round figure, thirty inches in di- 
ameter, and about a hundred pounds weight, the focus, 
or burning- point, being about three feet diſtant from 
the concave, and its bigneſs about half a louis d'or. 
This would burn or melt iron in forty ſeconds, ſilver 


| in twenty-four, copper in forty-two; turn quarry- 
BURNING, or BR ENNIN G, in our old cuſtoms, de- 
ores an infectious diſeaſe, got in the ſtews by con- 


ſtone into glaſs in forty-five ; mortar in fifty- three; 
and melted a piece of watch- ſpring in nine ſeconds. 

Mr. Villette afterwards made another, of thirty-four 
inches in diameter, that would melt all forts of metals, 
of the thickneſs of a crown piece, in leſs than a minute; 
and vitrify brick in the ſame time. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N*. 188. we 
find mentioned a copper burning-concave, made at 
Luſace, in Germany, of near three Leipſick ells in 
diameter, and its focus two ells off; being ſcarce twice 


ſo thick as the back of a common knife, and whoſe 


force is incredible: for a piece of wood put into the 
focus, flames in a moment; a piece of lead or tin, three 
inches thick, will be melted quite through in three 
minutes time ; a piece of iron or ſteel 1s preſently red- 
hot, and ſoon after hath a hole burnt through it. 


Copper, 


4 


to melt the bond, (which in thoſe days was written on 


De la 


toptricks ſays, its centre is the burning point; becauſe. 
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Copper, filver, &e. applied to the focus, melt ; and 


expoſed to it in little Jumps, upon a coal, melt in a 


they are all contiguous; and they compoſe a kind of 


the diſtance of above 120 feet, and filver at 50. 


BUR 


the iron or ſtcel aforeſaid melt in five minutes; ſlate in 
a few minutes will be turned into black glaſs ; as will 
tiles, earthen potſherds, bones, kc.. 
Mr. Tſchirhauſen is ſaid. to have made convex burn- 
ing-glaſſes, of three or four feet in diameter, and 
whoſe focus is twelve feet diſtant, and of an inch and a 
half in diameter; and, to make this focus ſtill ſtronger, 
he contracts it by a ſecond lens, placed parallel to, and 
at a due diſtance from the firſt,” and io makes the focus 
but eight lines in diameter. This glaſs vitrifies tiles, 
ſlates, pumice-ſtones, &e. in a moment. It melts 
ſulphur, pitch, and all rofins under water ; any metal 


moment; and iron ſparkles as in a ſmith's forge : all 
metals vitrify on a piece of China- plate, if it be not ſo 
thin as to melt itſelf; and gold, vitrified, receives a 
purple colour. „ os . 
Sir Iſaac Newton preſented a burning-glaſs to the 
Royal Society, conſiſting of ſeven concave-glaſſes, ſo 
placed, as that all their foci join in one phyſical point, 
each glaſs being about eleven inches and a half diame- 
ter. Six of them are placed round the ſeventh, to which 


ſegment of a ſphere, whoſe ſubtenſe is about thirty- 
four inches and a half, and the central glaſs lies about 
an inch further in than the reſt; the common focus is 
about twenty-four inches and a half diſtant, and about 
half an inch in diameter. This glaſs vitrifies brick, 
tile, &c. in a moment, and in about half a minute 
melts gold. A certain artificer of Dreſden is ſaid to 
have made very large burning-concaves of wood, whoſe 
effects were very little inferior to thoſe made by Tſchir- 
hauſen. It is likewiſe ſaid, that one Newman, at 
Vienna, in the year 1699, made a burning-ſpeculum 
of ſtiff-paper, and ſtraw glued to it. And Zacharias 
Traberus ſays, that very large burning-ſpeculums may 
be made of thirty, forty, or more concave 1 
or ſquare pieces of glaſs, conveniently placed together 
in a large turned wooden concave or diſh ; and that 
their effect will not be much leſs than if the ſuperficies 
were contiguous. — >; 

That of Mr. de Buffon is a polyedron, ſix feet broad, 
and as many high, conſiſting of 168 ſmall mirrours, 


by means of which, with the faint rays of the ſun in 
the month of March, he fet on fire boards of beech 
wood at 150 feet diſtance. Beſides, his machine has 
the conveniency of burning downwards, or horizon- 
tally, as one pleaſes; each ſpeculum being moveable, 
lo as, by the means of three ſcrews to be ſet to a pro- 
per inclination for directing the rays towards any given 
point; and it turns either in nll 25m focus, or in 
any nearer interval, which our conffnon burning-glaſſes 
cannot do, their focus being fixed and determined. 
Mr. de Buffon, at another time, burnt wood at the 
diſtance of 200 feet. He alſo melted tin and lead, at 


Thoſe who are curious to have a ways From of that 
of M. Tſchirhauſen, with an account of its powers, 
may conſult the hiſtory of the academy of ſciences, 
ann. 1699. 1 
BURNINO-MouNTAINs, the fame with volcanos. 
See the article Vole AN o. BELA A 
BURNISHER, among mechanicks, implies a round 
piece of poliſhed ſteel, ferving to ſmooth and give a 
luſtre to metals. 
BURNISHING, the art of ſmoothing or poliſhing a 
metalline body, by rubbing it briſkly with a burniſher. 
BURNT, ſomething that has undergone the action 
of the fire, and by that means parted with its liquid and 
wo particles. FL; 404 
URNT-CLAY, a manure proper for cloſe, com- 
pact ſoils, which it opens, warms, and invigorates, 
and thereby diſpoſes ſuch lands to part with their vege- 
tative virtues. | 
BURR, the round knob of a horn next a deer's head. 
BURROCK, a ſmall wier. or dam made in a river 
for taking of fiſh. | 
BURROUGHS, Machine, a mill or machine for 


grinding and poliſhing glaſs plates, invented by Mr. 
2 | 


= 


Burroughs of Southwark; and for which the Society 


of ſeventy pounds. 1 

E xplanation of plate XIII. repreſenting Mr. Bur- 
rou h's machine. ga I Ot 
twelve feet in diameter, carrying ſeventy-two cogs ; 
which turn a trundle-head B, one foot four inches in 


horizontal ſpur-wheel C, of twelve cogs, and one foot 
eight inches in diameter. The trandle-head B turns a 
ſpur-wheel D of ten cogs, and two feet eight inches in 
diameter? This ſpur-wheel has two cranks, a, b, in its 
ſhaft; one of which a, gives motion to a wooden frame 
c, about tlurty- four inches long, and nineteen broad. 
On the under ſide of this frame are faſtened by ſcrews, 
twelve pieces of poliſhed metal, each five inches and a 
half long, and three broad, covered with leather; and 
underneath theſe poltſhers, a glaſs plate, cemented in 
another frame, is placed on the bench 4, and poliſhed 
with tripoli by the motion given to the upper frame, by 
the crank a. The nuts of the ſcrews, which faſten the 
poliſhers to the upper frame, are not ſcrewed cloſe to the 
wood, in order to give the frame room to play; by which 
contrivance the perpendicular riſe of the crank is avoid- 
ed, and the motion of the poliſhers always parallel and 
equal. The under frame may be moved by the hand 
in any direction without ſtopping the machine, by 
which means the plate, when larger than the poliſhing 
frame can cover in its motion, will be equally poliſhed 
in every part. | 

The other crank 5 gives motion to two other poliſh- 
ers marked N, O, which have an alternate motion by 
the bending of the crank; they move upon the ſame 
plate, and have an equal number of poliſhers, as that 
already deſcribed. © 


The fame crank alſo gives motion to a contrivance 


repreſented at e, for poliſhing ſpectacle glaſſes. It con- 
fiſts of two ſegments of the ſame ſphere, one concave 
and the other convex. On the latter, the glaſſes are 
cemented and poliſhed by the former, which is moved 
by the crank ö. The convex ſegment may be moved 
round by the hand, without ſtopping the machine, ſo 


its ſhaft, gives motion to another frame g, employed 
in grinding the glaſs plates. The rod h extended from 
the crank F, to the frame g, is faſtened to the latter by 
means of a pivot, in order to admit of a rotary motion, 
as well as that given it by the crank in a longitudinal 
direction. This rotary motion is effected by means of 
a rod of iron 7, called a trigger, ſharp at the extremity 
next the frame, where it touches the teeth of an hori- 
zontal ſpur-wheel, or circular piece of wood K, fixed 
on the grinding plate, while the other end is extended 
three feet two inches to the centre of motion: 
But this contrivance, in which the merit of the ma. 
chine principally conſiſts, will be much better conceived 
from a ſmall delineation of it by itſelf, (ig. 2.) Where 
F is the crank marked F, in fg. 1. and turned by the 
ſpur-wheel C, in the ſame figure. 'G is the trigger, 
three feet two inches long. I, a roll fixed on the trigg® 
for the rod to ſlide on. H the horizontal ſpur-wheel 
eleven inches in diameter, fixed on the grinding plate, 
the teeth of which is touched by the trigger, but with 
a very unequal force, as it will wholly depend upon the 
grinding: plate's being further from, or nearer to, the 
centre of motion of the trigger. By this ſimple ©” 
trivance the grinding- plate has a very compound mo- 
tion, never moving exactly in the ſame tract, andthere” 
fore muſt grind the plates equally in every part. Sev 
attempts have been made by others for producing 
ſame effect, but without ſucceſs ; the grinding-plate 7” 
| ways following the ſame tract, and conſequent!) the 
plates were ground unequally. - : [ 
BURSA Paftoris, in botany. See the article d 
HERDS-POUCH. | N 
BURTON, a fort of ſmall taickle made of f. 
bloeks or pullies till the rope becomes three ot 55 
fold, and requires an additional power in propos 


for.the Encouragement of Arts, gave him a premium 


is machine confiſts of à cog-wheel A, (Ir. 1.) 


diameter, and furniſhed with eight rounds; and alſo an 


that all the glaſſes on its ſuperfices will be equally 
or flat pieces of looking-glaſs, each fix inches ſquare; f poliſne et. e e bee 
The other ſpur-wheel C, by means of a crank in 
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BUT 


ft is uſed to draw tight the top-maſt ſhrouds ; and 


inay be otherwiſe employed to move or draw along, any 


weighty body on the deck, or in the hold; as anchors, 
bales of goods, 8 | | 
BUSH, a term uſed for ſeveral ſhrubs of the ſame 


kind growing cloſe together: thus we ſay, a furze-biiſh, 


amble-buſh, &c. ; 
** rH is ſometimes uſed, in a more general ſenſe, 


for any aſſemblage of thick branches interwoven and 
ether. | ES 
1 H, that buſh wherein the Lord appeared 
to Moſes at the foot of . 10 Horeb, as he was feed- 
ing his father-in-law's flocks. 
ng Res the perſon that appeared in the buſh, the text 
favs, © That the angel of the Lord appeared unto him 
in a flame of fire, out of the midſt of the buſh :” but 
whether it was a created angel, ſpeaking in the perſon 
of God, or God himſelf, or (as the moſt received 
opinion is) Chriſt the Son of God, has been matter of 
ſome controverſy among the learned. But it is plain 
that the angel here ſpoken of was no created being, 
from the whole context, and eſpecially from his ſaying, 
« | am the Lord God, the ]JEHovan,” &c. ſince 
this is not the language of angels, who are always 
known to expreſs themſelves in ſuch humble terms as 
theſe, © I am ſent from God; I am thy fellow ſer- 
vant,” &c. It is a vain pretence to ſay, that an angel, 
as God's ambaſſador, may ſpeak in God's name and 
erſon; for what ambaſſador of any prince ever yet ſaid, 
« ] am the king?“ Since therefore no angel, without 
the guilt of blaſphemy, could aſſume theſe titles; and 
fince neither God the Father, nor the Holy Ghoſt, are 
ever called by the name of angel, 7. e. a meſſenger, or 
perſon ſent, whereas God the Son 1s called by the pro- 
phet Malachi, (chap. iii. 1.) “ The angel of the co- 
venant ;” it hence ſeems to follow, that this angel of 
the Lord was God the Son, who might very properly 
be called an angel, becauſe in the fulneſs of time he 
was ſent into the world in our fleth, as a meſſenger from 
God, and might therefore make theſe his temporary 
apparitions, preſages and forerunners, as 1t were, of his 
more ſolemn miſhhon. | 

The Mahometans believe, that one of Moſes's ſhoes, 
put off by him as he drew near the burning buſh, was 
placed in the ark of the covenant, in order to preſerve 
the memory of this miracle. 

BUSHEL, a meaſure of capacity for dry commodo- 
ties, containing four pecks, or eight gallons, or 1-eighth 
of a quarter; for, purſuant to the act, every buſhel is 
to have a plain and even bottom, be eight inches deep, 
and eighteen inches and a half wide throughout. 

BUSKIN, a kind of ſhoe or rather half boot, 
adapted to either foot, and worn by either ſex. It was 
_ tormerly much worn, particularly by tragick actors on 

the ſtage; and hence it is frequently uſed by authors, 
to ſignify tragedy itſelf. | 

BUSS, in maritime affairs, a ſmall ſea veſſel uſed in 
the herring fiſhery, both by the Engliſh and Dutch. 

BUST, or Bus o, in ſculpture, implies the figure 
or reprelentation of a perſon, where only the head, 
ſhoulders and ſtomach of a perſon are repreſented. The 
Italians indeed uſed the word Buſto to ſignify the trunk 
ot the human body from the neck to the hips. 

_BUSTARD, Otis, in ornithology, the name of a 
bird, about the ſize of the common peacock, and greatly 
eſteemed for the delicacy of its fleſh, 

Bl >1 URII, among the ancient Romans, were 
gladiators who tought round the funeral pile of a perſon 
ot diſinction deceaſed, during his obſequies. 

BU LER, was formerly the title of an officer in 
the court of France; but now generally ſignifies a ſer- 
ut in the houſes of opulent perſons, to whom the 
care of the wine, plate, &c. is entruſted. 
= BUTMEN I'S; among builders, imply thoſe props 
2 ee erected to ſuſtain or keep ſteady the feet 
4 LL, in commerce, implies a veſſel, or meaſure 

pactty, containing two hogſheads, or 126 gallons. 
UTT, or Bux r-Exp, among ſhipwrights, the end 


Vor. I. No. 15. ä | - | 


{ 


of any plank in a ſhip's fide, which unites with the end 
of another. Th ; 

BUTTER, a fat unctuous ſubſtance ſeparated from 
milk by means of churning. Chymiſts give the new 
appellation of butter, to a great number of preparations 
tormerly in uſe, merely on account of their reſemblance 
to butter in their conſiſtence. 

BuTTER-Bume, or bittern, in zoology, a bird 
common in the fens of Lincolnfhire, whoſe cry is that 


of bump, See the article BIT TERN. 
BUTTERFLY, the Engliſh name of a numerous 


article PAp1L10. | 
ceous flowers, compoſing the ſeventeenth claſs in the 


bean, lupine, broom, &c. are of this kind. | 
BUTTER-MILK, the ſerum of the milk remain- 


a very wholeſome food, eſpecially during the ſpring, and 
is recommended by many phyſicians in hectick fevers. 

BUTTERY, a room in houſes of opulent families, 
appropriated to the uſe of the butler, and where he de- 
poſites table-linen, napkins, plate, &c. = 

BUTTOCK, among ſhipwrights, implies the 
round parts of a ſhip behind, under the ſtem, termi- 
nated above by the counter, and below, by the after 
part of the bilge. 3 

BUTTON, an article in dreſs, whoſe form and uſe 
are too well known to need any deſcription here. | 

BUTTRESS, among builders, ſignifies a maſs of 
ſtone, brick, &c. erected on the outſide, as a proper 
ſupport to the ſides of a building, wall, &c. It is alſo 
erected againſt the angles of towers, ſteeples, &c. 

BUXTON, a place in the peak of Derbyſhire, ce- 
lebrated for medicinal waters ; the hotteſt in England, 
next to Bath. : 

BuxToNn-M/lls. The ſtrata of earth and minerals, 


clay, iron, and coal, mixed with ſulphur and brazil. 

The warm waters there, at preſent, are the bath, 
which takes in ſeveral warm ſprings ; St. Ann's well, a 
hot and cold ſpring rifing up into the ſame receptacle ; 
and Bingham-well. 

Theſe waters greatly promote digeſtion, unleſs they 
are drunk too long, in which cafe they relax the ſto- 
moch, and retard digeſtion ; they are well adapted to 
obſtructions of every kind, whence they produce ſur- 
priſing effects in gouty, rheumatick, athritick, and ſcor- 
butick pains. As this water 1s warm, highly impreg- 
nated with a mineral ſteam, vapour, or ſpirit, it is ſig- 
nally beneficial to cramps, convulſions, dry aſthmas, 
the bilious cholick, ſtiffneſs, &c. 

They adviſe both drinking and bathing in the uſe of 
theſe waters ; only the laſt is of bad conſequence in the 
gout, inward inflammations, fevers, dyſentery, large in- 
ward tumours, or in an outward preſſure of the body. 

BUXUS, in botany, the box-tree. See Box. 

BYRRHUS, in zoology, an order of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of coleoptera. The feelers are elevated 
pretty ſolid, and a little compreſſed. There are five 
ſpecies, all of which are to be found on particular 
plants, and principally diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by the colour and figure of the elytra or cruſtaceous 
wing-caſes. * 

BYSSUS, in botany, a genus of moſſes belonging to 
the cryptogamia algæ. The character is taken from 
this circumſtance, that they are covered with a ſimple 
capillary filament or down, reſembling ſoft duſt. Ihe 
ſpecies are 15, all natives of Britain. HO 
' Byss8us, in antiquity, that fine Egyptian linen 
whereof the tunicks of ai prieſts were made. 

Philo ſays, that the byſſus is the cleareſt and moſt 
beautiful, the whiteft, ſtrongeſt, and moſt gloſly ſort 
of linen; that it is not made of any thing mortal, 


that it comes out of the earth, and becomes always 
whiter, and more ſhining, when it is waſhed as it 
ſhould be. 5 


genus of inſects, called by naturaliſts Papilio. See the 
BVT TERTLIY- FLOWERS, the fame with papiliona- | 


Linnæan ſyſtem of botany: the flowers of the pea, 


ing behind, after the butter is churned. It is eſteemed 


in the parts adjacent to Buxton, are peat-moſs, blue 
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that is to ſay, of wool, or the ſkin of any animal, but 
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The third letter and ſecond conſonant of the al-|cells, which are filled with roundiſh ſeeds, by an inter- 95 
phabet, is pronounced like , before the vow- mediate membrane. Tournefort has enumerated twen- 
9 els a, o, and u; but like s, before e and 7. ty-five, and Mr, Miller twenty-two ſpecies of cabbage. 

Ass an abbreviature, C ſtands for Caius, Carolus, All the common ſorts of cabbages are largely culti- 

Czfar, condemns, &c. and C C for conſulibus. | [vated about London. The common, white, red, flat, 

As a numeral, C ſignifies 100, C C 200, &c. and long-fided ones, are chiefly for winter uſe. The 

C, in muſick, placed after the cliff, intimates, that|ſeeds of theſe ſorts muſt therefore be ſown in the mid- 
the muſick is in common time, which is either quick or|dle of March, in beds of good freſh earth; and in 
{low, as it is joined with alegro or adagio : if alone, it April, when the young plants will have about eight 
is uſually adagio. leaves a-piece, they are to be pricked out into ſhady 

If the C be croſſed or turned, the firſt requires the|borders, about three inches ſquare ; and about the 
air to be played quick, and the laſt very quick. [middle of May they mult be tranſplanted to the places 

CAABA, a ſquare ſtone edifice in the temple of where they are to remain; and this is commonly be- 
Mecca, ſuppoſed to have been built by Abraham and|tween cauliflowers or artichokes, at about two feet 
his ſon Iſhmael; being the part principally reverenced|diſtance in the rows. They muſt be watered at times, 
by the Mahometans, and to which they always direct and the earth muſt be hoed up about their roots, and 
themſelves in prayer. "= clear from weeds. 

The length of the caaba is about twenty-four cubits, heſe cabbages will be fit for uſe ſoon after Michae]- 
its breadth twenty-three, and height twenty-ſeven cu- mas, and will continue till February, if not deſtroyed 
1128 bits; the door, which is on the eaſt-ſide, is four cubits by bad weather; to prevent which, the gardeners about 
. from the ground, and the floor level with the bottom | London pull up their cabbages about November, and 
10 6" of the door. In the corner next this door is the fa-|trench the ground in ridges, laying their cabbages 

$8 mous black ſtone, which is ſet in filver, and exceed- |againft the ridges, as cloſe as poſſible on one fide, bu- 

„ ingly reſpected by the Mahometans. The pilgrims rying their ſtems in the ground; and in this manner 

kiſs it with great devotion, and it is by ſome called the they let them remain till after Chriſtmas, when they 

1 right hand of God on earth. It is fabled to be one of |cut them for the market. ; 

| „. the precious ſtones of Paradiſe, which fell down to the] CABBACGE-TREE, the name of a very tall ſpecics 

„ earth with Adam, and being taken up again at the de- of the palm- tree, common in the W. Indies, and other 

. luge, was brought back by the angel Gabriel to Abra- parts of the Torrid Zone. 

ham, when he was building the caaba. It was at firſt] CABBAGING, among gardeners, implies the 
Wie? whiter than milk, but grew black long ago; ſome ſay knitting of cabbages into round heads. 

n by the touch of a menſtruous woman, others by the] CABBALA, among the Jews, implies the myſtical 
fins of mankind, others by the numerous kiſſes of the | interpretation of ſcripture, handed down from tradition. 
devotees. On the north-fide of the caaba, within a| The profeſſors of cabbala, ſtudy principally the com- 

75 ſemicircular incloſure, lies the white ſtone, ſaid to be bination of particular words, letters, and numbers, 

{i the ſepulchre of Iſhmael, which receives the rain water and, by this means, pretend to diſcover what is to 

that falls off the caaba, by a ſpout formerly of wood, come, and to ſee clearly into the ſenſe of many diffi- 

| but now of gold. The caaba has a double roof, ſup- cult paſſages in ſcripture : there are no ſure principles 

Mis. ported within by three octangular pillars of aloes wood, | of this knowledge, but it depends upon ſome particular 

f between which, on a bar of iron, hang ſome ſilver traditions of the ancients ; for which reaſon it is ter- 

Wi: lamps. The outſide is covered with rich black damaſk, | mined cabbala. 

th adorned with an embroidered border of gold, which is| The cabbaliſts have abundance of names, which 

changed every year, and was formerly ſent by the ca-|they call ſacred : theſe they make uſe of in invoking. 
liphs, afterwards by the ſultans of Egypt, but now |of ſpirits, and imagine that they receive very great 

0 provided by the Turkiſh emperors. At a ſmall diſtance light from them; they tell us, that the ſecrets of the 
1, from the caaba, on the eaſt- ſide, is the ſtation or place |cabbala were diſcovered to Moſes on Mount Sinai, and 
of Abraham, where there is a ſtone in which they pre- that theſe have been delivered down to them from father 
| | tend to ſhew the footſteps of that patriarch, ſuppoſed |to ſon, without interruption, and without any uſe ot 
9 to have been made when he ſtood on it in building the [letters ; for to write them down, is what they are, by 
caaba, which ſerved him for a ſcaffold, with this pe-[no means, permitted to do. This is likewiſe termed 
1 culiar advantage, that it roſe and fell of itſelf, as he had |the oral law, becauſe it paſſed from father to ſon, in 
+ "ie eccaſion. _ ee order to diſtinguiſh it from the written laws. 

N CAB, or KAB, a Hebrew meaſure of capacity, There is another cabbala, called artificial, which 
£4116) equal to the 6th part of the ſeah, or an 18th of the epha. ſconſiſts in ſearching for abſtruſe and myſterious ſigni- 

. Ihe cab of wine contained two Engliſh pints; the] fications of a word in ſcripture, from whence they bor- 

a | cab of corn 2+ pints corn meaſure. - row certain explanations, by combining the letters 

F CABAL A Vein, in natural hiſtory, a name given which compoſe it: this cabbala is divided into three 

by our Suſſex miners to one kind of the iron ore com- kinds, the gematry, the notaricon, and the temura or 

fp" monly wrought in that country. It is a ſtony ore, of |themurah. The firſt whereof conſiſts in taking the 

W a browniſh colour, with a bluſh of red, which is more letters of a Hebrew word for cyphers or arithmetical 

; | or leſs conſpicuous in different parts of the ſame maſſes. numbers, and explaining every word by the arithme- 

- CABALLINE, denates ſomething belonging to [tical value of the letters whereof it is compoſed. ' The 
horſes : thus caballine aloes is ſo called from its being [ſecond fort of 'cabbala, called notaricon, conſiſts in 


chicfly uſed for purging horſes ; and common brimſtone |taking every particular letter of a word for an intire 
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is called ſulphur caballinum for a like reaſon. 

'* CABBAGE, Braſſica, in botany, a genus of ꝓlants. 

The flower conſiſts of four leaves, and is of the cruci- 

form kind; the piſtil which ariſes from the cup, be- 

gomes at length a long cylindrical pod, divided into two 
2 


* 


diction; and the third, called themurah, i. e. change, 
conſiſts in making different tranſpoſitions of letters, 
placing one for the other, or one before the other. 
Among the Chriſtians likewiſe, a certain fort of ma- 
22 is, by miſtake, called cabbala, which e 


2 


CAB 


vſing improperly certain r of ſcripture, for ma- 
0 


gick operations, or in forming magick characters or 
figures with ſtars and talifmans. 

Some viſionaries, among the Jews, believe, that Je- 
fas Chriſt wrought his miracles by virtue of the myſte- 
ries cf the cabbala. ; | | 

CABBALISTS, the Jewiſh doors, who profeſs 
the ſtudy of the cabbala. | 

CABECA, or CABESSE, a name given by the E. 
Indians to the fineſt filks made in that country. 

CABIN, in ſhip- building, ſignifies an apartment in 
ſome part of the ſhip, for any of the officers to ſleep 
in; C0 | 

CABINET, a curious piece of workmanſhip, being 
a kind of preſs with drawers, &c. 

CABINET of Natural Hiſtery, implies a building in 
which ſpecimens of the principal objects in natural 
hiſtory are ranged in a proper manner. . 
CABIRI, in the pagan theology, implied the great 
and powerful gods. ; | 

CABIRIA, feſtivals inſtituted in honour of the Ca- 
biri. They were celebrated in Samothracia, Thebes 
and Lemnos. | 


CABLE, a thick, large, ſtrong rope, commonly of ip 


hemp, which ſerves to keep a ſhip at anchor. 

There is no merchant-ſhip, however weak, but has 
at leaſt three cables; the chief cable, or cable of the 
ſheet anchor, a common cable, and a ſmaller one. 
Cable is alſo ſaid of ropes, which ſerve to raiſe heavy 
loads, by the help of cranes, pullies, and other en- 
gines. The name of cable is uſually given to ſuch as 
have, at leaſt, three inches in diameter; thoſe that are 
leſs are only called ropes of different names, according 
to their uſe. | | 

Every cable, of what thickneſs ſoever it be, is com- 
poſed of three ſtrands; every ſtrand of three ropes ; 
and every rope of three twiſts : the twiſt is made of 
more or leſs threads, according as the cable is to be- 
thicker or thinner. | 
In the manufacture of cables, after the ropes are 
made, they uſe ſticks, which they paſs firſt between 
the ropes of which they make the ſtrands, and after- 
wards between the ſtrands of which they make the 
cable, to the end that they may all twiſt the better, 
and be more regularly wound together; and alſo, to 
prevent them from twining or intangling, they hang, 
at the end of each ſtrand, and of each rope, a weight 
of lead or ſtone. | 
The number of threads each cable is compoſed of 
is always proportioned to its length and thickneſs ; 
and it is by this number of threads that its weight and 
value are aſcertained : thus a cable of three inches cir- 
cumtcrence, or one inch diameter, ought to conſiſt of 
48 ordinary threads, and weigh 192 pounds ; and on 
this foundation is calculated the ee table, very 
uſeful for all people engaged in marine commerce, who 
fit out merchant-men for their own account, or freight 
them on the account of others. SAD 


A table of the number of threads and weight ef cables of 
' different circumferences, 


Circumf. Threads. Weight. 
3 inches. 48 192 pounds. 

77 308 

121 484 

174 696 

238 952 

311 1244 

393 1572 

485 1940 

895 2392 
99 2796 

821 3284 

952 3808 

1093 4372 

1244 4976 4 

1404 5616 

74. 

1754 7016 

1943 7772 


CAC 


Sheet- Anchor CABLE, is the greateſt cable belonging 
to a ſhip. - | | 
* plate the CABLE, is to bind it about with 
ropes, clouts, &c. to keep it from galling in the liawſe. 

To ſplice a CABLE, is to make two pieces faſt to- 
gether, by working the ſeveral threads of the rope, the 
one into the other. 

Pay more CABLE, is to let more out of the ſhip; 
Pay cheap the CABLE, is to hand it out apace. Yeer 
more CABLE, is to let more out, &c. | 
CABLE, in heraldry, a term applied to a croſs, 
formed of the two ends of a ſhip's cable; ſometimes 
alſo to a croſs covered over with rounds of rope, more 
n called a croſs- corded. 

ABLE PD-Hute, in architecture, ſuch flutes as are 
filled up with pieces, in the form of a cable. | 

CABOCHED, in heraldry, is when the heads of 
beaſts are borne without any part of the neck, full- 
faced. LY 

CACALIA, in botany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia 
polygamia zqualis claſs. The receptacle is naked; the 
pappus is hairy; and the calix is eylindrieal, oblong; 
atid has a kind of ſmall cup at the baſe. 1 here are 12 
ſpecies, none of which are natives of Britain. 
CACALIANTHEM UM, in botany, a ſynonyme 
of the cacalia, See CACALIA. 

CACAO, the chocolate nut tree, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, common in the hot climates, particu- 
larly in America, and called by Linnæus theobroma. 

The cacao nuts, which are the fruit of this tree, muſt, 
in order to be good, have a very brown and pretty even 
{kin or peel, and when it 1s taken off, the kernel muſt 
appear full, plump, and ſhining, of a hazel-nut colour, 
very dark on the outſide, a little more rediſh within, 
of a bitteriſh and aſtringent taſte, without any greeniſh 
or muſty favour. It is one of the moſt oily fruits 
which nature produces, and has this wonderful advan- 


as all other fruits do, which have any analogy with 
this: ſuch as almonds, kernels of pine-apples, piſtachio 
nuts, olives, &c. It is brought from Caracca, Marig- 
nan, and the French iſlands ; but the firſt kind is the 
beſt. The Mexicans eſteem cacao-nuts as anodyne, 
and eat them raw, to aſſuage pains of the bowels. 
In ſome parts of America, the ſeeds are uſed by the 
Indians as money ; twelve or fourteen are valued at a 
Spaniſh real, or fix-pence three farthings ſterling. Of 
this fruit is made an excellent conſerve, which far ex- 
cels all the ſweet-meats made in Europe, and alſo 
chocolate. 


taking of a cachexy. i 
CACHEXY, among phyſicians, ſignifies an uni- 


in digeſtion, or a defect in ſome of the veſſels which 
1 the nutritious juices to the ſeveral parts of the 
ody. = 

— AE the firſt of theſe cauſes ariſe many diſorders, 
according to the various colour, quantity, tenacity, 
acrimony, fluidity of the diſtempered humour, as a diſ- 
colouring of the ſkin, a ſwelling under the eyes; the 
fleſhy parts become bloated ; and laſtly, the body is 


[either reduced to a ſkeleton, or afflicted with a leuco- 


phlegmatia and a dropſy. The veflels may be too 


contractile or too lax, and conſequently the diſorders 
that proceed from thence, may be looked upon as the 


cauſes of this diſeaſe, and the fault may lie in the aſſi- 
milating faculty, if the force, by which the fluids are 
circulated, is too languid or too violent. From what 
has been ſaid, the diagnoſtick ſigns are evident, a 1d the 
prognoſticks may be gatliered from the conſideration of 
the cauſe, duration, the effects and degree of the 
diſeaſe, &c. | 

The cure ſometimes requires à correction and a mo- 
derate inſpiſſation of the too acid fluid. When it is 
tenacious and ſtagnating, it muſt be diſſolved. But the 
medicines muſt be varied, according to the various 
cauſes, from whence theſe two faults ariſe. The 
eateſt care muſt. be taken, that the aliment be moſt 


like the healthy fluids, and eaſy of digeſtion. The 


| organs of digeſtion ſhouſd be diſpoſed to perform their 


office 
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tage that it never grows rank, how old ſoever it be, 


CACHE TIC E, ſomething belonging to, or par- 


verſal bad habit of body, occaſioned by ſome defect 
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office by mild digeſtives, then by vomits and purges, muſt be made hot with the fire, and rubbed to and fro 
and by medicine which promote digeſtion. after the cæment is ſpread, in the ſame manner a; 
When, by the uſe of theſe, the morbifick matter is joĩners do when they glue two bords together. 2. Cold 
attenuated, you muſt proceed to ſaponaceous remedies, cæment is made of Cheſhire cheeſe, milk, quick-lime, 
diureticks, and ſudorificks, and laſt of all to chalybeates, and whites of eggs. This cement is Jeſs uſed than 
with exerciſe, frictions, and baths. | | the former, and is accounted a ſecret known but to few 
When a cachectick tabes ariſes, from tov great an] bricklayers. | | 
acrimony, the nature of that acrimony muſt be in-| C&MENT, among engravers, jewellers, &c. a com- 
quired into, and corrected by its contraries. poſitron of fine brickduſt well ſifted, reſin and bees 
CACHR VS, in botany, a genus of the pentandria] wax, in uſe among theſe artificers to keep the metals to 
digynia claſs. The fruit is oval and a little angled. | be engraven, or wrought on, firm to the block; and alſo 5 
There are but two ſpecies, viz. the Libanotis, a native] to fill up what is to be chiſſeted. 1 
of Sicily; and the Sicula, a native of Sicily and Spain. | CEM ENT, in chymiſtry a kind of menſtruum com- . 
CACTUS, a name given by Linnæus to the Me- pounded of falts, ſulphurs, and brick reduced to dry 
lococtus, cereus apuntia, tunia, and pereſkie of other powders, and ſtrewed betwixt plates of metal, in order 
authors. | to raiſe their colour, or ſeparate one metal from ano- 
CADARI, or KAD ARI, a ſect of Mahometans, | ther. 
which attributes the actions of men to men alone, and] Cæments are prepared of ſuch ſalts, and other in- 
not to the divine decree determining his will; and denies|gredients, as by their acrimony, corrode and ſeparate 
all abſolute decrees, and predeſtination. Ben Aunſ[the ſilver, copper, or other metals from the body of the 
calls the cadari, the magi or manichees of the muſſul- I gold. | | N 
mans. | | There are various kinds bf cements, but thoſe called —_— 
CADE, a cag, caſk, or barrel, containing a certain the common and royal, are moſtly uſed by refiners. 
number of ſome particular commodities, Thus a cade| The firſt is made of brickduſt, nitre, and verdigreaſe; 
of red herrings, is a veſſel containing three hundred ;|the ſecond, of fal gemme, and armoniack, each one 
and a cade of ſprats is a veſſel containing a thouſand of part, two parts of common falts and four of bole ; the 
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thoſe fiſhes. whole reduced into a paſte, with urine, 
Caprt-LamMs, a houſe lamb, or one weaned and] In compounding cæments, it muſt be obſerved to 
brought up by hand in the houſe. uſe a weak ſort in refining gold of a little value; but 


CADENCE, in muſick, the concluſion of a ſong, | when the gold has but a ſmall mixture of other metal- 
&c. or its parts, dividing it, as it were, into ſo many | line particles in it, then the moſt efficacious cements 
members or parts. | 5 are to be adminiſtered, by which means much time and 

CADENCE, in rhetorick and poetry, implies the|expence will be ſaved. | 
running of the compoſition, otherwiſe called the] Cæments uſed in railing the colour of gold, are called 


numbers. gradatory cæments. el 
CADENE, in commerce, one of the ſorts of car-| In all theſe copper is an ingredient; | 
pets imported from the Levant. CaMENT-PorTs, or thoſe uſed in the cæmentation 


CADET, among military gentlemen, implies a|of metals, are made of fine potter's clay, and that either 
young gentleman, who applies himſelf to the ſtudy off pure, or mixed with ſand in different proportions. 
fortification and gunnery, and ſerves in the army with- P CAMENTATION, in a general ſenſe, the cor- 
out pay, till a vacancy happens for his promotion. roding of metals in a dry form, hy means. of the fumes 
CADI, a civil magiſtrate in the Ottoman empire. [of acid falts. - 
CADILESCHER, in the Turkiſh empire, the name] It is performed in the following manner. 
of a principal magiſtrate, being the ſame as a chief After the copper has been ſeparated as much as poſ- 
„ juſtice among us. a | ible by copelling, a ſtratum of cement of about half 
| aw CADMIA, a factitious ſubſtance produced in copper ſan inch in thickneſs, is ſpread in the bottom of the 
| works, and much uſed by the ancient phyſicians but not|cxment-pot ; over this are laid thin plates of gold, then 
„ known in the modern practice. | another ſtratum of cæment, and ſo on alternately till 
| l CADUCEUS, Mercury's rod, borne by that deity |the pot be filled within half an inch of the brim. This 
[1 as the enſign of his quality and office. It repreſented aſbeing done, the pot is covered up, and encompaſſed 
ff wand entwiſted by two ſerpents. | with fire which ſhould be made gradually fiercer and 
ö C/ECUM, in anatomy, the firſt of the thick in- fiercer; and in fixteen or twenty hours after they have 
þ teſtines, often called the blind gut. been red hot, entirely removed, that every thing may 
N CAMENT, or CEMENT, among mechanicks, any |cool by degrees. Then the pots are to be opened, the 
. * glutinous ſubſtance capable of uniting and keeping the ſcæment taken out, and if it is grown too hard, to be 
| | parts of bodies in cloſe coheſion.  |foftened by a ſprinkling of hot water. The plates of 
One of the fineſt, and at the fame time ſtrongeſt |gold muſt be waſhed in hot water, and the water re- 
cement for joining broken glaſſes, porcelain, &c. is] newed, till it be free from all faline taſte ; for the ſalts, 
the juice of garlick, procured by ſtamping the herb in together with the metal they have corroded, will be 
a ſtone mortar. This cement, if the operation be done | contained in the plates or gold. The gold mult be 
with care, leaves very little mark of the fraCture. |tried with the touch-ſtone, or ſome more certain me- 
Another cement is made by beating the white of an|thod, to know if it has the degree of fineneſs required. 


N egg, and mixing it with quick-lime. With either of And if it is not pure enough, it muſt be cemented a 
jor OI theſe cements the glaſſes, pieces of china, &c. are to] ſecond time, and, if neceſſary, with a ſtronger cæment. 
0 be joined, and dried in the ſhade. 8 CASAR, in Roman antiquity, a title borne by all 


A cæment for cracked chymical glaſſes may be pre- the emperors, from Julius Cæſar to the deſtruction of 
pared in the following manner: Take equal quantities] the empire. It was alſo uſed as a title of diſtinction, 
of wheat flour, fine powdered Venice glaſs, and pulver- for the intended or preſumptive heir of the empire, 35 
1zed chalk ; one halt of the fame quantity of fine brick-[king of the Romans is now uſed for that of the Ger- 
V0 duſt, and a little ſcraped lint : Mix them all together] man empire. | 
14 | with the whites of eggs. Spread this mixture upon a] This title took its riſe from the ſurname of the firſt 
piece of linen cloth, and apply it to the cracks of the[emperor, C. Julius Cæſar, which, by a decree of the 
1 4 glaſſes; remember to dry the glaſſes thoroughly before ſenate, all the ſucceeding emperors were to bear. Un- 
* you apply the cæment. | , der his ſucceſſor, the appellation of Auguſtus being 
. CxMENT, among builders, a ſtrong ſort of mortar, |appropriated to the emperors, in compliment to that 

uſed to bind bricks or ſtones together tor ſome kind of prince, the title of Cæſar being given to the ſecon 
mouldings ; or in cementing a block of bricks for the|perſon in the empire, though ſtill it continued to be 
carving of capitals, ſcrolls, or the like. There are two] given to the firſt ; and hence the difference betwixt 
ſorts, 1. Hot cement, which is the moſt common, |Czſar uſed ſimply, and Cæſar with the addition 9 
niade of reſin, bees-wax, brickduſt, and chalk boiled] Imperator Auguſtus. | 
together. The bricks to be cemented with this kind, CEASALPIN IA, in botany, a genus of the oe 
| h | : [ 


3 | 


| C A . 


a monogynia Claſs. 
2 which is largeſt ; the corolla conſiſts of 
five perals ; the capſule is of the pod kind. There are 
four ſpecies, all natives of the Indies. 3 

CASARIAN SECTION, in midwifry, implies a 
chirurgital operation, by makin an inciſion in the ab- 
domen of the mother, and extracting the child from the 
womb, through the aperture, where it is impoſſible fo 
do it in the natural way. 5 Fa 

CASTUS, in antiquity, a large gauntlet, compoſed 
of raw hides, uſed by wreſtlers at the publick games. 

CxsTvs, alſo implied a kind of = made of wool, 
worn by virgins, and which the huſband untied the firſt 
day of marriage. : OR hs 

CASURA, in ancient poetry, implies the diviſion 
of a word in ſcanning a verſe, ſo that one part of the 


The calix has five ſegments, }. 


CAL 


Water-Calamint, a name ſometimes given to ſe- 


veral ſpecies of mint. See MRN THA, and Mir. 


CALAMUS, in botany, a genus of the hexandria - 


monogynia claſs. The calix has fix leaves ; it has no 
corolla; the berry is imbritated, and contains but one 
ſeed. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the rotang, a na- 
tive of India. | 

CALAMUS aromaticus, or ſweet-ſcented flag, in the 
materia medica, a ſpecies of flag called acorus by Lin- 
næus. See AcorRus. The root is generally looked 
upon as a carminative and ſtomachick medicine, and as 
ſuch is ſometimes uſed in practice. 

CALAMUs ſcriptorius, in antiquity, a reed or ruſh 
to write with. The ancients made uſe of ſtyles to write 
on tables covered with wax; and of reed, or ruſh, to 
write on parchment, or Egyptian paper. 
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CALASH, or CALEsH, a light and very low kind 


if -ut off, and goes to a different foot from 
r wort : of chariot, uſed chiefly for taking the air in parks and 


ene dern poetry, it ſignifies a reſt iſe, about | gardens 
I rn try, it ngn1 a reit, Or pPaule, abou 1 | | | 

the middle of- an e verſe. 1 0 CALCANEUM, or Os Carers, in anatomy, the 
CET ERIS PARIB US, a Latin term ſignifying the] bone lying under the heel. See SKELETON. 
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reſt being alike, or equal. It is often uſed both by ma- 
thematical and phyſical writers. | | 

CAFFA, in commerce, painted cotton cloths, ma- 
nufactured in the Eaſt-Indies. 

CAFFILA, a company of merchants or travellers, 
who join together in order to go with more ſecurity 
through the dominions of the grand Mogul, and 
through other countries on the continent of the Eaſt- 
Indies. 

The caffila differs from a caravan, at leaſt in Perſia; 
for the caffila belongs properly to ſome ſovereign, or to 
ſome powerful company of Europe; whereas a cara- 
van is a company of particular merchants, each trading 
upon his own account. The 5 and Dutch have 
each of them their caffila at Gambron. | 

CAFFILA, on the coaſt of Guzerat or Cambaya, | 
ſignifies a ſmall fleet of merchant-ſhips. | 

CAG, or KE of ſturgeon, ſalmon, &c. ſignifies a 
barrel containing from four to five gallons. 

CAIMACAN, an officer among the Turks, nearly 
anſwering to our heutenant. 

CAINIANS, or CAtxtrEs, a ſect of hereticks, who 
adopted all that was impure among the various ſectaries 
known in their age. They ſprung up in the year 130, 
and called Cain their father and protector. 

CAISSON, among architects, ſignifies a large wood- 
en frame or cheſt, uſed in laying che foundation of the 
piers of a bridge. —— nk 

 Cais80m, in military affairs, implies a wooden 
cheſt, filled with gunpowder, bombs, &c. This is bu- 
ried under ſome work, which muſt ſoon fall into the 
hands of the enemy; and as ſoon as that happens, the 
caiſſon is fired, in order to blow up the aſſailants. 

CALIBASH, in botany, a ſpecies of the cucurbita. 
See the article CucuxBITA. | | 

 CALIMANCO, the name of a ſpecies of woollen 
ſtuff, manufactured both in England and Brabant. 


— 2 
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— 
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natural hiſtory, the ore of zinc; being a ſpecies of foſſil 
of a ſpongy ſubſtance, and a lax, cavernous texture, 
though conſiderable heavy. 
It is of no determinate ſhape or ſize, but is found 
in maſſes of various and irregular figures. It is 
FI moſt pure and perſect, of a pale browniſh grey. 
ab found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, and Eng- 
9 great uſe of the lapis calaminaris is the mixing 
= copper, for the making of braſs; this change it 
makes in Copper, is wholly in virtue of the zinc it 


enger which zinc, when ſeparated, will do the 


Mt 


« one roaſting the calamine, in order to purge it of 
in _ or arſenical matter, it is uſed by phyſicians 
u dies be againſt defluxions of thin acrid humours 
* eyes, for drying up moitt running ulcers, and | 
Caf veoriations. | | 
2 - AMIN T. Calamintha, in botany, a diſtin ge- 
hwy Plants, according to Tournefort, but compre- | 
0 I — Linnens. 
int is eſteemetla-goodapericntand diacharetick 
Vor. I. No. 18. 8 nnen 


ſums by 


quantity from whoſe differencing 


preſſed by a hot body upon 


CALCAR, among glaſs makers, a kind of oven, or 
reverbatory furnace, where the frit is made. | 


CALCARTOUS, ſomething belonging to, or par- 


| taking of the nature of calx or lime. 


CALCEDON, among jewellers, implies a flaw or 
foul vein in any precious Lone, reſembling the chalce- 
dony. See CHALCEDONY. 

CALCINATION, in chymiſtry, the art of ſepa- 
rating by the means of fire, the fluid from the ſolid 
parts of bodies, in order to reduce the latter to a calx. 

CALCULATION, the art of computing ſeveral 
the rules of arithmetick. But the word is 
more particularly uſed to ſignify aſtronomical and geo- 
metrical computations; as in finding the time of 


| —_— making the various tables, &c. 


* CALCULUS, in natural hiſtory, implies a pebble 
or ſmall ſtone. 


Calculus Differentialis, is the arithmetick of in- 


finitely ſmall differences between variable quantities, 
which in England we call fluxions. The calculus dif- 
ferentialis therefore, and fluxions, are the ſame thing 
under different names; the latter given by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and the former by Mr. Leibnitz, who diſ- 
putes with Sir Iſaac the honour of the diſcovery. 

Mr. Leibnitz, about 1676, by moſt foreigners is al- 
lowed to have grſt invented this doctrine of infinite 
{mall quantities, who called it the calculus differentialis ; 
but it is plain, from Sir Iſaac's papers, that Sir Iſaac was 
the firſt inventor of it, who being too free in commu- 
nicating it to Mr, Leibnitz, he ſtole it from him; and 


that the ſuſpicion might be the leſs, he invented differ- 


ent words and notes from thoſe in Sir Iſaac's method; 
for inſtead of putting the fluxion of x thus, x, he puts 
it thus, dx; and for y, dy, inſtead of j; gnd theſe are 


uſed by almoſt all foreigners, 


Yet even James Bernoulli, in the Leipfick acts for 


| January 1691, acknowledges, that our famous Dr. 
CALAMINARIS, or Lap1s CALAMINARIS, in B 


arrow, had given ſome ſpecimens of this method above 
ten years before Mr. Leibnitz in his geometrical lec- 
tures, and of which all his apparatus of propoſitions 
there contained are ſo many — 2 | 

He alſo acknowledges that Mr. Leibnitz's method of 
calculus differentialis, is founded on Dr. Barrow's and 
differs from it only in ſome notes and compendious 
abridgments. See the article FLUXIons. 

CALCcULUs exponentialis, among mathematicians, a 
method of differencing exponential quantities, and ſum- 
ing up the differentials of exponential quantities. See 
the article FLUX10Ns. 

Calculus INTEGRALIs, or SUMMATORIUS, 
is a method of ſumming up differential quantities ; that 
is, from a differential quantity given, to find the 

Be given differential 
reſults. See the article FLuUxtons. N 

CALEF ACTION, the production of heat, im- 

other bodies about it. 


CALENDAR, is a political diſtribution of time, 
accommodated to the uſes of life, and taken from the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Of this kind are thoſe 
— books, wherein the days of the month, the 
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feſtivals, the ſign the ſun is in, the ſun's fiſing and 
ſetting, the changes of the moon,  &c. are exhibited, 
which we alſo call almanacks. But the word calendar 
ſeems to come from the word calendæ, which amongſt 
the Romans ſignifies the firſt days of every. month. 
The firſt calendar among the Romans was conſtruct- 
ed by Romulus, who, being ignorant of the ſcience. of 
aſtronomy, ſuppoſed the ſun to make its annual revolu- 
tion in three hundred and four days, and therefore 
divided the year into ten months only, beginning on 
the firſt day of March. But Numa Pompilius, who 


added two months more, viz. January and February, ) 


placed them before March. His year conſiſted of three 
hundred and fixty five days. This was afterwards im- 
proved by Julius Cæſar, with the help of Soſigenes, a 
celebrated aſtronomer. of thoſe times, who found that 
the diſpenſation of time in the calendar could never be 
| ſettled on any ſure footing, without having regard to 

the annual courſe of the ſun. Accordingly he obſerved 
the ſun's annual revolution to be performed in three 
hundred and ſixty five days, fix hours; therefore he 
reduced the year to the ſame number of days, which 
was retained in moſt Proteſtant countries, and in our 
nation till the year 1752. This correction of the Julian 
calendar difpoſes the year into quadrennial periods, 
whereof the firſt three years, which were called com- 
mon, conſiſted of three hundred and fixty-five days, and 
the fourth, called biſſextile, of three hundred and ſixty- 
fix, by reaſon of the fix hours, which in four years 
make a day, or ſomewhat leſs; for in one hundred and 
thirty-four years an intercalary day 1s to be retrenched. 
On this account it was that pope Gregory XIII. with 
the advice of Clavius and Ciaconius, appointed that the 
hundredth year of each century ſhould have no Biſſex- 
tile, excepting each fourth century: that is, a ſub- 
traction of three biſſextile days is made every four 
centuries, by reaſon of the eleven minutes wanting of 
the ſix hours, whereof the biſſextile conſiſts. See the 
article BISSEXTILE. 925 1 | 

Julian CALENDAR, or old ſtyle. See Old STYLE. 

Gregorian CALENDAR, or new ſtyle. See the article 
New STYLE. 

CALENDAR, in mechanicks, implies a machine 
uſcd in ſeveral manufaEtures for preſſing, ſmoothing and 
giving a gloſs to ſilks, ſtuffs, and linens. 

CALENDS, CALENDULX, in the old Roman 
chronology, implies the firit days of every month. 

CALENDULA, MaxvyGcoLD, in botany, a genus 
of the ſyngeneſia polygamia neceſſaria claſs. The re- 
ceptacle is naked; it has no pappus; the calix con- 
ſiſts of many equal leaves; the feeds of the diſk are 
membranaccous. There are eight ſpecies, none of 
them natives of Europe. The flowers of the calen- 


dula officinalis, or garden marygold, are ſaid to be 


aperient and attenuating, as alſo cardiack, alexiphar- 
mick, and ſudorificx. They are principally celebrated 
uterine obſtructions, and for throwing out the ſmall pox. 

CALENTURE, among phyſicians, implies a diſ- 
order incident to ſeamen in hot climates. 

When a perſon is ſeized with this diſorder, he ima- 
gines the ſea to be green fields, and endeavours to jump 
overboard, in order to repoſe in theſe imaginary places 
of delight: many by the ſtrength of this deluſion leap 
into the ſea and periſh, 

CALF, in zoology, the young of the ox kind. 

There are two ways of breeding thoſe calves you de- 


hon to rear; the one is to let them run with the dam all 


fe year, which is the common way uſed in the cheap 
breeding countries, which they reckon makes the beſt 
cattle; and the other way 1s, to take them from the 
dams after they have ſucked about a fortnight : then 
they teach them to drink flet or ſkimmed milk, which 
they make juſt warm for them, it being very dangerous 
to give it them too hot. The beſt time for weaning of 

calves is from January to May, Let your calves have 
milk for about twelve weeks ; only a fortnight before you 
wean them from milk, let water be mixed with the milk; 
and after your calt hath drank milk about a month, take 
ſome of the freſheſt, ſweeteſt hay you have, and put little 
wiſps of it into ſome cleft ſticks, which place ſo as the 


CAL 


Lady- day, when the weather is fair, turn yourcatv6s tg 
graſs, taking them in a few nights at firſt, giving them 
milk and water, and ſometimes giving the ſame to them 
in a pail in the field, till you find they are able to feed 
themſelves, ſo as not to deſire it: but by no means let 
your graſs be too rank, but ſhort and ſweet, that they 
may get it with ſome labour. All wean their calves at 
graſs ; for if you wean them in the houſe with hay and 
water, it is apt to make them big- bellied, and to rot; and 
when you have reſolved which of the males to keep for 
bulls, let the others be gelt for oxen, which the ſooner 
ou do the better: when they are about ten or twenty 
days old, is the beſt time, and leaſt dangerous. 
CALIBER, or CALIPER, among engineers, &c. 
ſignifies the diameter of any body. Thus the caliber 
of a bullet, is the diameter of it. | 
CALIiBER Compaſſes, the name of a particular inſtru- 
ment, for meaſuring the diameter of bullets, bombs, &c; 
They reſemble other compaſſes, except in their legs, 
which are arched, in order that the points may touch the 
extremities of the object. a | 
CALIPH, the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical dignity among 
the Saracens ; or, as it is otherwiſe defined, a fovereign 
dignity among the Mahometans, veſted with abſolute 
authority 1n all matters relating both to religion and 
policy. ent 3 | 
It ſignifies in the Arabick, ſucceffor or vicar : the 
Saracen princes aſſumed this title as deſcendants from 
Mahomet ; the caliphs bearing the fame relation to 
Mahomet, that the popes pretend they do to Jeſus 
Chriſt or St. Peter. It is at this day one of the Grand 
Signior's titles, as ſucceſſor of Mahomet; and of the 
Sophi of Perſia, as ſucceſſor of Ali. | | 
CALIPPICK PERIOD, a period of ſeventy-ſix 
years, invented by Calippus, a famous Grecian aſtrono- 
mer, who obſerving that the cycle of Meton conſiſting of 
nineteen years, was not ſufficient to calculate the phaſes 
of the moon, quadrupled the golden number, which 
produced a period of ſeventy-ſix years, at the end of 
which time he imagined the lunations would happen at 
the ſame hour, of the ſame day, of. the ſame month, 
that they did ſeventy- ſix years before. G. | 
CALIX, or CALx x, in botany.- See Caryx. 
CALKINS, a name given in ſome parts of England, 
to a ſort of horſes ſhoes, made for froſty weather. 
Theſe ſhoes, by forcing the horſe to tread wholly on 
the toes of his hind feet, are apt to occaſion blymes, 
and ruin his back finews. The farrier ſhould therefore 
be ordered to pare the horn a little low at the heel, and 
turn down the ſponge upon the corner of the an vil, ſo 
as to make the calkin reſemble the point of a hare's ear, 
which will prevent the conſequences often attending the 
common ſquare calkin. 5 
CALKING, in ſhip- building, the act of driving a 
quantity of oakum, i. e. old ropes untwiſted and drawn 
aſunder, into the ſeams of the planks, or into the inter- 
vals between the edges of the planks on a ſhip's deeks 
or ſides to keep out the water. After the oakum is 
driven very hard into theſe ſeams it is covered with hot- 
melted pitch to prevent the water from rotting it. 
CALL, among ſeamen, implies a ſort of wiſtle or 
pipe, uſed by the boatſwain and his mates, to ſummon 
the men to their duty, and direct them in the various 
work of the ſhip, which they are taught to obey, by 
different ſtrains of the call, as ſoldiers are directed to 
march, retreat, &c. by the drum. : | 
CALLICARPA, in botany, a bacciferous ſhrub, 
which grows plentifully in the woods of Carolina; lt 
riſes from four to fix feet high, ſending out many 
branches from the fide, which are woolly when young, 
and furniſhed with oval lanceolated leaves, placed op- 
poſite in pairs, and ſtanding on pretty long tootltalks ; 
theſe are a little indented on their edges, their ſurface 
rough, and a little hoary. The leaves of this ſhrub oF 
ſaid to be uſed in dropſical caſes, with very good ſucces: 
CALLICO, in commerce, a kind of linen manu- 
facture, made of cotton, chiefly. in the E. Indies, 
ſome of which are painted with various flowers o dit- 
terent colours; and others that are never dyed, having 
a ſtripe of gold and ſilver quite through the piece; an 


calf may eaſily come at them to learn to eat; and after 


at each end they fix a tiſſue of gold, ſilver and filk, in, 
| 4; ee eee 
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trmixed with flowers: This mianufafture is brought 


hither by the E. derer een 6-4 and is re-exported 


by merchants to other parts of Europe. The general Sacred Scriptures, but which Calvin and Lut 


wear of ſtained of printed India callicoes in this nation 
having become A general grievance, and occaſioriing 
_ unſpeakable diſtreſs upon our own manutacturers, they 
were prohibited by ſtat. 7 Geo. I. cap. vit. 
CALLIGRAPHUS, in antiquity, à copyift or 
ſcriviner, who tranſcribed, in a tair hand, what the 
notaries had taken down 1n notes, or minutes, being 
generally in a kind of cypher or ſhort-hand, which, as 
they were in that hand, being underſtoad by few, were 
copied over fair and at length by perſons who had a 
good hand, for ſale, &c. | ws 


? CALLING the houſe, in the Britiſh parliament, is 
the calling over the members names, every one an- 
ſwering to his own, and going out of the houſe, in the 
order in which he is called: this they do, in order to 
diſcover whether there be any perſons there not returned 
by the clerk of the crown; or if any member be abſent 
without leave of the houſe. _ 5 
CALLOUS, ſomething partaking of the nature of a 
lus. 7 "IO 
4 A1. LUs, or CALLOSITY, among ſurgeons, a ſort 
of jelly, formed about the edges of a fractured bone, and 
which ſecures them in the poſition they are placed in 
by the ſurgeon. . he T7 FEET 
CarlLvs, alſo ſignifies a hard, denſe, inſenſible knob, 
ariſing on the hands, feet, &c. by hard work. 
CALM in the marine language, that ſtate of reſt 
which appears in the air and fea when there is rio wind 
ſtirring. | | 
That tract of the Atlantick ocean, fituated between 
the tropick of Cancer and the latitude of 29* north, or 
the ſpace between the trade and variable winds, is fre- 
quently ſubject to calms of very long continuance ; and 
hence it has juſtly acquired the name of the calm- 
latitude. 


A long calm is often more fatal to a ſhip than tlie 


ſevereſt ſtorm, if ſhe is tight, and in good condition; 
as the proviſions and water may be entirely conſumed, 
where there may be no opportunity to obtain a freſh 
ſupply : at ſuch a time the ſurface of the ocean is ſmooth 
and bright as a looking-glaſs. |; 
CALOGERI, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, an order of 
monks of the Greek church. | 
CALOMEL; in the materia medica, a name given to 
mercurius dulcis, when it has been ſix times ſublimed. 
CALOTTE, a cap or coif of ſattin or other ſtuff, 


worn by the popiſh eccleſiaſticks, by way of ornament. | 


CALOTTE, in architecture, ſignifies a round cavity 
in the form of a cap or cup, lathed and plaiſtered. 
CALQUING, or CALK&1NGs, the art of tracing any 
drawing, print, &c. upon ſome plate, paper, wall, 
&c. It is performed by covering the back fide of the 
drawing with a black or red colour, and fixing the ſide 
fo covered upon ſome piece of paper, waxed plate, &c. 
When this is done, every line 1n the drawing 1s to be 
traced over with a point, by which means the outlines 
of the drawing will be transferred to the paper or plate. 
CALTHA, in botany, a genus of the, polyandria 
polygynia claſs. It has no calix; there are five petals ; 
and the capſules are many, containing a great number 
of ſeeds. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the paluſtris, 
or marſh-marygold, a native of Britain. 5 
CALTROP, in military affairs, an inſtrument with 
four iron points, diſpoſed in a triangular form, ſo that 
three of them are always on the ground, and the fourth 
in the air. They are ſcattered over the ground where the 
enemy's cavalry is to paſs, in order to embarraſs them. 
: CALTROP, in botany, the Engliſh name of the tri- 
ulus of botaniſts. See the article TRIBULUs. | 
CALVARIA, in anatomy, implies the uppermoſt 
part of the head or hairy ſcalp. e 
1 in heraldry, a croſs ſo called, becauſe it 
embles the croſs on which our Saviour ſuffered. It is 
aways ſet upon ſteps. Tanker vt 
oy AEVINISTS, in chureh-hiſtory, thoſe who fol- 
3 ee of Dr. John Calvin, one of the prin- 
Ky; N e of the church, in the XVIth century, a 
or great parts and induſtry, and of conſiderable 
| I l 
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learning; whoſe doctrinal ſyſtem ſubſiſted froni the be- 
ginning, in the faith of God's elect people, ang in the 


er were 
the honoured inſtruments of retrieving. - Calviniſm, ſo 
to ſpeak in compliance with cuſtom, ĩs ſaid {till to ſubſiſt 
in its greateſt purity at Geneva. It 1s the prevailing 
religion of the United Provinces—In Scotland it is 
eſteemed the only orthodox faith And is beyond all 
doubt the Doctrine of the eftabliſhed church of 
England. (See a ſermon entitled Grace Triumphant. 


| Middleton. ) | 


{++ John Calvin” fays a learned hiſtorian, © was a 
“ man, whoſe memory will be bleſſed in every ſuc- 
ceeding age. He inſtructed and enlightened, not 
only the church of Geneva, but alſo the whole Re- 


„ that all the Reformed churches are, in the groſs; 
frequently called by his name.“ (Toplady's Hi/torick 
Proof.) Wherein is ſhewn, from the beſt authorities, 
how great a ſhare this learned and pious man had in 
the reformation of the church of England ; and alſo 
the remarkable candor with which he expreſſed him- 
ſelf, concerning the Ceremonies and Diſcipline of its 
religious eſtabliſhment. 0 | 


der Qu. Eliz. chap. xxi. p. 246.) © muſt bring in 
a very remarkable letter, which he wrote in the 
month of Augu/? this year [ 1561], concerning certain 
eccleſiaſtical r:7rs, uſed in our office of private Prayer 
an evident miſtake for Common-Prayer | newly [re-] 
* eſtabliſhed fon the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth]: 
++ which were ſcrupled by ſome of the Engliſh exiles, 
++ upon their return; chiefly, becauſe not uſed by the 
*+* Reformed church in Geneva: concerning which, 
they had ſent to Calvin, for his reſolution and judge- 
“ ment. Wherein he gave his opinion generally 1x 

FAVOUR and approbation of them ;” i. e. in fa- 
vour of the Eccleſiaſtical Rites which the hiſtorian par- 
ticularizes in ſeveral inſtances. And then he adds: 

*« To this judgment of this great divine, concerning 
*« rites uſed in this church, I will briefly ſubjoin his 
** approbation of the Epiſcopal government of the 
Church: which is alledged out of his Iaſtitutions, 
„by Dr. Whitgift. | | 
That every Province | ſaith Calvin] had among 
their biſhops, an archbiſhop; and that the coun- 
** cil of Nice did appoint patriarchs, who ſhould 
be, in order and dignity, above archbiſhops ; was for 
the preſervation of diſcipline. Therefore for this 
cauſe eſpecially were thoſe degrees appointed, that if 
any thing ſhould happen, in any particular church, 
which could not be decided, it might be removed to 
a Provincial ſynod. — This kind of government ſome 
called Hierarchia : an improper name. But if, omit» 
ting the name, we conſider the thing itſelf ; we ſhall 
find, that theſe old biſhops did not frame any other 
kind of government in the church, from that which 
the Lord hath preſcribed in his word. And ſo much 
concerning Caluin's ſenſe of our Church's Liturgy 
and Government.” Toplady's Hi. Proof. 

CALUMET, a ſymbol of peace among the Indians 
of North America. It reſembles our tobacco- pipes, 
but is much larger, and is adorned with fine feathers 
in the form of wings: 
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the powder remaining after the calcination of metals. 
CALYXCISTA, an appellation given by Linnzus 
to thofe botaniſts who have clafſed plants according to 
the different ſtructure of the calyx, or cup of the 
flowers; ſuch was Magnolins. | 
 CALYPTERA, or vell, a term given by botaniſts to 
a peculiar kind of calyx ; being a thin membranaceous 
involucrum, uſually of a conick figure, and covering 
the ſtamina, and other parts of fructification: the cap- 
ſules of moſt of the moſles have calyptre, 2 
CALYX, among botaniſts, fignifies the cup of a 
flower; this is the termination of the cortex, or outer 
bark of plants, which, after accompanying the trunk 
or ſtem through all its branches, breaks out with the 
flower, and is preſent in the fructification; in this new 


form its chief uſe is to incloſe and protect the other 
| parts. 


formied World, by his immenſe labours. Inſotmmuch 


The mention of Calvin,” (Strype's Hiſt. Ref. un- 
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CALX, properly ſignifies lime, but is ofteri uſed for 
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parts. The calyx has received different appellations, | CAMOMILE. See the article CHAM@&Mitux, 
according to the circumſtances with which it is at-| CAMP, in military affairs, the whole ſpace or ex- 
tended, and on that account diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral | tent of ground, in general, occupied by an army when 
names, as perianthium, inyolucrum, amentum, ſpatha, | it is in the field, and upon which all its baggage is 
gluma, calyptra, and volva. See the articles Pzr1Aan=-| lodged. 5 et, | 1 | 
THIUM, &c. I In a ſiege, the camp is placed all along the circum. 
That the calyx is a part of the flower, (though it] vallation, at 6ne hundred and twenty fathoms diſtant 
often attends the fruit) is manifeſt from hence, that] from the line; the army faces the circumyallation, 
there is no inſtance of its coming out after the plant] that is, the ſoldiers have this line before them and the 
has done flowering. The calyx Is alſo called the em- town behind. VVV 
palement of the flower. The line which terminates the camp on the ſide of 
C CAM AA, in natural hiſtory, one of the ſemi- pel- I the circumvallation, is called the head of the camp, 
lucid gems, formed of zones on a cryſtalline baſe, like] and that which terminates it on the fide of the town, 
the onyx, but more debaſed with earth. | is the tail, or rear of the camp. . 
 CAMALDULIANS, in eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, a re- Fhing Came, the ground on which a flying army 
ligious order founded by St. Romauld, in the little rr . e | 
plain of Camalduli, and Mount Apennine. CAMPAIGN, m military affairs, implies the ſpace 
CAMBER-DECKED, among ſhipwrights, implies | of time an army 88 o HE 
a deck formed in a rounding manner, the middle lying} CAMPANULATED, or CaMpANIFORM, 2. 1 
much higher than the ſides. | mong botaniſts, is an epithet applied to flowers reſen: 


CAMAVEsS, a ſpecies of cotton cloth, made at] bling a campana, or bell. | 
Bengal in the E. Indies. TL | | CAMPANULA, bell-flower, in bo 
CAMBLET, or CAMLET, a ſort of ſtuff, off of plants ranged by Linnæus among the pentandriz 
which the warp is of hair, and the woof half hair and] monogynia, and of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 

half ſilk. | The flowers conſiſt of a ſingle campanulated petal, di- 
CAMBRICKS, a ſpecies of very fine and beautiful] vided at the edge into five broad, acute, and petalous 
linen, made at Cambray, in the French Netherlands. | ſegments. - The neQarium is ſituated in the bottom of 
CAMEL, in natural hiſtory, a large quadruped, | the corolla, and is formed of five acute connivent 
uſed in the eaſtern countries as a beaſt of burden. Tt] valves. The ſeeds which are contained in a ſmall co- 
has a ſingle bunch upon its back, and is covered with | lumnar receptacle, are ſmall and numerous. 
a fine fur, ſhorter, as well as ſofter than that of the] CAMPEACHY-WOOD, or Log-wood. See the 
ox kind. | | article HzMAaToxYLUM. | h 
CAMELOPARDALIS, in aſtronomy, the name] CAMPHOR, or Ca MPHIRE, a ſolid concrete juice 
of a new conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, extracted from the wood and roots of the laurus cam - 
. formed by Hevelius, and conſiſting, aceording to his] phora, which grows in Japan. The camphor is ex- 
394 | catalogue, of thirty-two ſtars ; but fince his time many] trafted in the ſame way by which we extract eſſential 5 
i 10 | | more have been obſerved, and their places ſettled, ſo] oils. As it firſt ſublimes from the wood, it appears Co 
Ne that in the Britiſh catalogue, this conſtellation conſiſts] browniſh, compoſed of ſemipellucid grains mixed with EE 
„ of fifty- ſix ſtars. | dirt. In this ſtate it is exported by the Dutch, and | 
WE 10 CAMERA OBSCURA, in opticks, a machine for] purified by a ſecond ſublimation ; after which it is re- 
e exhibiting the picture of a landſcape, &c. in its natural] duced to loaves, probably by fuſion in cloſe veſſels, 
l 0 colours. and in this form it is ſold to us. Pure camphor is very 
[V7 The camera obſcura, or darkened chamber, is made] white, pellucid, ſomewhat unctuous to the touch; of 
| | | after two different methods; one is the camera obſcura, | a bitteriſh aromatick, aerid taſte, yet accompanied 
„ or darkened chamber at large; that is, any large room] with a ſenſe of coolneſs. It has a fragrant ſimell, 
(00887 or chamber made as dark as poſſible, ſo as to excludeſ fomewhat like that of roſemary, but much ſtronger. 
the light in every part except a ſmall circular hole in| It is totally volatile and inflammable ; ſolluble in vi- 
the window ſhutter, where a lens fixed in a ball is] nous ſpirits, oils, and mineral acids; but not in water, 
11 placed. The other camera obſcura is ſmall ; and thence] alkaline liquors, or the table acids. Cataphot 18 
[i 0 often called a portable camera obſcura, from its being] eſteemed one of the moſt ious diophereticks, and 
1 carried from place to place, for taking a perſpective] has long been celebrated in fevers, malignant and epi- 
„ view of any propoſed place or part of the country. | demical diſtempers. In deliria, where opiates fail of 
„ Plate XIV, exhibits both ſorts of theſe darkened [procuring ſleep, this medicine frequently ſucceeds. 
| chambers. Artifiial Camenor, is prepared with gum· ſanda· 
ö The upper compartment of the plate repreſents a|rach and white vinegar diſtilled, kept twenty days in 
TRY | terrace, on which ate placed two portable machines of horſe-dung, and afterwards expoſed a month to the ſun 
14 this kind. Ke to dry, at the end of which the camphor is found in 
W ih Fig. 1. is a portable camera obſcura, in the form of] form of the cruſt of a white loaf. This is alſo called 
My a ſedan chair, having a door behind. A, a ſmall ſquare] juniper-gum, and maſtich. | 
. turret, in which a mirrour is placed. B, the mirrour,, Camphor may probably be extracted from all plants, 
either of glaſs or metal. C, the tube in which the lens which abound with an eſſential oil; yet it would differ 
is faſtened. D, the table on which the deſigner lays] with regard to che ſmell, always retaining that of the 
his paper to receive the images of the objects. E, theſ tree from which it is extracted. 2 Soren | 
| deſigner's ſeat. F, F, ledges of wood for ftrengthening] CAMPHORAT ED, any thing impregnated with 
and darkening the machine. G, G, G, other ledges} the virtues of camphor. | SSIS * 
faſtened to the door, in order to exclude the light when| CAMPION, in botany, a name given by ſome 
the door 1s ſhut. | | writers to the lychnis. . 
Fig. 2. Another camera obſcura, more portable hanf CAMPUS, in antiquity, a ſpace of ground left upon 
the former, in the form of a pavihon; it is placed upon] any buildings in cities and large towns, reſembling 
a table, which is no part of the machine. It has the what we call a ſquare. „ ; 
ſame uſe, and the apparatus on the top is the ſame as] CANAL, canalis, in hydrography, a kind of arti- 
in the other. ficial river, made for the convenience of water-carriage- 
Fig. z. repreſents the large camera obſcura, where] The Dutch, or if we can believe the relations of 
ABCD is the proſpe® of a houſe, trees, &c. E F, I travellers, the Chineſe, who inhabit-a country vallly 
a darkened room, or camera obſcura ; on one fide is more extenfive than that of the Dutch, have 
the picture G H, of the above view, inverted, formedſ great advantages reſulting from canals to a trading pe®- 
a convex lens in a ball fixed before à hole in the ple. The ancients often took great pains to make 8 
oppoſite fide I K at V. communication, by water, from one place to another: 
CAMISADE, in military affairs, implies an attack] Several of the kings of Egypt have endeavoured te Jem 
by ſurprize, either during the night, or at break of the Red-fea with the Mediterranean, by a canal opened 


day, when the enemy is ſuppoſed to be aſleep. from the Red-ſca to one of the arms of the vn 
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«hich difcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean; and | worms, which devour the fleſh by degrees. The cat 
1 T kiſh Solyman II. employed 150,000 men upon ſ cer is allowed to be the moſt terrible evil that befalls 
1 ee to no purpoſe. IF ©. | the body; it is uſually cured while yet a ſmall tumour 
ws are ſeveral large canals in France; that of] of the bigneſs of a nut, or at moſt a {mall egg. by ex- 
Briere, begun under Henry IV. and finiſhed under] tirpation ; when it ſeizes the breaſt, or is burſt into an 
Lewis XIII. eſtabliſhes a communication between the | ulcer, amputation takes place. It begins without any l 
Loire and the Seine by the Loing. There are forty-] pain, and appears at firſt like a chicory pea, but grows 
two lluices upon it. But the greateſt and moſt won- apace, and becomes very painful. Ihe cancer ariſes 
- derful work of that kind, and at the fame time one of| principally on the lax and glandulous parts, as the 
w { uſeful, is, the junction of the two ſeas, by breaſts and emunctories: it is moſt frequent in women, 
us ae of Languedoc, propoſed under Francis I. but eſpecially ſuch, ſays Stolterfoth, as are barren, or live 
= Gniſhed till the time of Lewis XIV. Plate XIV. | in eelibacy. The reaſon of its appearing in the breaſts, 
"20 is a perſpective view of part of a navigable ca-| more than other parts, is, they being full of glands, 
11 1 which are two locks. | | with lymphaticks and blood veſſels among them, the 
wa A * upper gates of the lock, C the lower, and the ſmalleſt contuſion, compreſſion, of punction, extrava- 
diſtance b A and C the baſon of the lock. | fates thoſe liquors, which grow by degrees acrimonious 
5 2, two levers for opening the lower gates C, which | from the cancer. Hence the maſters of the art ſay, 
te att 3. e 3s that a cancer is that in the glands, which a caries is in 
* the levers which open the upper gate A. ſthe bones, and a gangrene in the fleſhy part. | 
B, a veſſel in the lock. The cancer is, however, found in other ſoft ſpongy 
D. E, F, ſluices for letting the water Gut of the canal | parts of the body; and there have been ſome found in 
hd 8 is too great a quantity. | the gums, belly, neck of the matrix, ureters, lips, 
When a veſſel, or barge approaches the lock, the] noſe, checks, abdomen, thighs, and even the ſhoulders, 
lower gates C are opened, and alſo the ſluice at E, the | as Stolterfoth proves. A cancer ariſing on the leg is 
ates at A being kept cloſe ſhut, by this means the | called a lupus; or on the face or noſe, A noli me tan- 
— in the baſon finks down to a level with thoſe 1n | gere. Cancers are divided, according to their ſeveral 
the lower part of the canal. The veſſel then proceeds ſtages, into occult and open, or ulcerated : occult can- 
upwards, and enters the baſon of the lock, when the | cers are thoſe not arrived at their ſtate, or not yet burſt; 
gates at C, as well as the ſluice at E, are ſhut, and the] ulcerated cancers are known by their roughneſs and 
gates at A opened. The conſequence of which is, the fulneſs of holes, through which oozes a filthy ſtinking 
water in the baſon riſes up to a level with that in the glutinous matter, frequently yellowiſh; by their pun- 
upper part of the canal, lifting the veſſel with it. : The gent pain, which reſembles the pricking of pins; by 
veſſel then proceeds through the upper gates, which are their blackneſs, the ſwelling of the lips of the ulcer, 
then ſhut, and the baſon ready for the reception of] and the veins about it, which are blackiſh, tumid, and 
another veſſel. And in this manner veſſels paſs-along | varicoſe ; ſometimes the extremities of the blood-yeſlels 
navigable canals, notwithſtanding the riſing and falling | are gnawed off, and the blood iſſues out; in a cancer 


of the ground wrth very little trouble. of the breaſt the adjacent fleſh is ſometimes ſo con- 
CAN AL, in anatomy, a duct or paſſage, through |ſumed, that one may ſee into the cavity of the thorax ; 

which any of the fluids paſs. - it occaſions a flow fever, a loathing, oftentimes faint- 
CAN AL of the Larmier, in architecture, the hollowed | ings, ſometimes a dropſy, and laſtly death. 

platfond or ſuffito of a cornice, Which forms the pen- Some cancerous tumours are moveable, others fixed ; 

dant mouchette. | | Iiſome inflamed, others paliſh, and attended with pain, 
CANAL »f the Velute, in the Ionick capital, 1mplies | heat, tenſion, and pulfation. In their beginning they 

the face of the circumvolutions incloſed by a liſtel. are ſometimes no bigger than a pea, but often increaſe 


CANICULATED, or CAnICULATE, an epithet [gradually to the ſize of a walnut, egg, &c. ſometimes 
applied by botaniſts, to the leaves and ſtalks of plants, Jalſo their growth is ſudden, and at others flow, ſo as 
hollowed in the manner of a canal. — to continue upon the increaſe many years together. 
CANARY-BIRD, the name of a bird, now well | When they ulcerate, the ſuppuration is generally par- 
known in England, originally imported from the Cana- tial, the matter they diſcharge ſeeming of an ill-colour, 
ry Iſlands; they are however now bred in England, and very foetid. EF | 
Germany, France, and moſt other nations of Europe. All cancers are dangerous, and ſeldom give way to 
Canary-SEED, the name of a ſmall ſeed produced |the uſe of evacuating medicines, eſpecially when they 
by a gramiſerous plant, cultivated in moſt parts of Eu- lie deep, or ſeem owing to a particular conſtitution of 
rope, eſpecially in the Iſle of Thanet. the patient. They allo. prove more difficult to cure, 
CANCER, the crab, in zoology, the name of one according to their ſize, the nature and office of the 
of the diviſions of ſquillæ, comprehending all thoſe [part they affect, the age of the patient, &c. Some oc- 
with-ſhort tails. e | cult cancers, particularly thoſe which happen in the 
. Crabs are a well known ſhell-fiſh, of which there are | breaſts of women, may remain harmleſs to the bod 
a great many ſpecies ; as the common large crab, the] for ſeveral years, and without ulcerating : though upon 
ipider-crab, the Molucca-crab or king-crab, the little any external injury, they may afterwards incieaſe, 
wooly-crab, the prickly long-armed-crab, &c. break, and ſoon prove mortal. In this caſe, ever 
CANCER, in ſurgery, a roundiſh unequal hard livid | thing that ſuddenly raiſes the velocity of the blood 
tumour, gencrally ſeated in the glandulous parts of the | ſhould be carefully avoided. - + | | 
body, and at length appearing with turgid veins, ſhoot-| The learned Dr. Stork, of Vienna, has publiſhed 
ing out from it ſo as to reſemble, as it is thought, the two. pieces on the virtues of cicuta, or hemlock, ul 
figure of the crab-fiſh, or, as others ſay, becauſe like in cure of cancers, and given many remarkable If 
that fiſh, when once it has got hold, it is ſcarce poſh- [caſes in which it was attended with ſucceſs. Experi- bl 
bie to drive it away. EZ ments of the ſame kind have alſo been made in England, 
Cancerons;”or {cirrhous tumours, often appear ſpon- [ſome of which have ſucceeded, while others have totally - 
tancoully without any evident cauſe, and ſeem peculiar | failed of ſucceſs : ſo that the virtues of hemlock in 
to certain conſtitutions; at others, they may be acci- |curing this terrible diſeaſe are not yet properly c{tablith- 
dental, or proceed from ſharp, corroſive or other coagu- ed. See the article Ci ur A. | 
lating Juices in the body, errors in the non-naturals, | CAN ER, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve ſigns of 
a ſtoppage of the neceſſary evacuations, contuſions, |the zodiack, repreſented on the globe in the form of a 
mation, Or coagulation of the milk in the breaſt, | crab, (plate IV. fig. 4.) and thus marked, , in 
&c I he immediate cauſe of a cancer ſeems to be a books. Ptolemy makes it contain only 13 ſtars; 
too corroſive volatile. falt, approaching to the nature of Tycho Brahe 15; Bayer and Hevelius 29; and 
ar.enick, formed by the ſtagnation of humours, &c. |Flamſtead no leis than 71. It is the fourth fign, 
Stolterfoth obſerves, that it has been frequently cured freckoning from aries, and gives name to one of the 
mercury and falivation. Some take an ulcerous can- quadrants of the ecliptick. ; 


fade be nothing elle but an infinite number of little] Tropic of CANCER, in aſtronomy, a lefſer circle of 
ES 0. 15. | Ev 3 | OI, | 585 n he 


the ſphere parallel to the <quator, and paſſing through 
the beginning of the ſign cancer. 2 ts 
CANCEROUS, ſomething belonging to, ot par- 
taking of, the nature of a cancer. See CANCER. 
CANDIDATE, a perſon who aſpires to ſome pub- 
lick office. FAV | 
_ CANDLE, a ſmall taper of tallow, wax, or ſperma- 
ceti; the wick of which is commonly of ſeveral threads 
of cotton, {pun and twiſted together. | 
A tallow-candle, to be good, mult be half ſheep's, 
and half bullock's tallow ; for hog's tallow makes the 
candle gutter, and always gives an offenſive ſmell, with 
a thick black ſmoke. The wick ought to be pure, ſuf- 
ficiently dry, and properly twiſted, otherwiſe the can- 
dle will emit an unconſtant vibratory flame, which 1s 
both prejudicial to the eyes, and inſufficient for the diſ- 
tinct illuminations of objects. | | 
There are two ſorts of tallow-candles ; the one dip- 


ed, the other moulded : the former are the common! 


* AS 9 


candles ; the latter are the invention of the Sieur le 
| candle along with it. | 


Brege, at Paris, | 
As to the method of making candles, in general, | 
after the tallow has been weighed, and mixed in the due 
proportions, it is cut into very ſmall pieces, that it may 
melt the ſooner ; for the tallow in lumps, as it comes 
from the butchers, would be in danger of burning or 
turning black, if it were left too long over the fire. 
Being perfectly melted and ikimmed, they pour a cer- 
tain quantity of water into it, proportionable to the 
quantity of tallow. Thus ſerves to precipitate to the 
bottom of the veſſel the impurities of the tallow which 
may have eſcaped the {kimmer. No water, however, 
muſt be thrown into the tallow deſigned for the three 
firſt dippings ; becauſe the wick, being ſtill quite dry, 
would imbibe the water, which makes the candles 
crackle in burning, and renders them of bad uſe. The 
tallow, thus melted, is poured into a tub through a 
coarſe fieve of horſe-hair, to purify it ſtill more, and 
may be uſed after having ſtood three hours. It will 
continue fit for uſe twenty-four hours in ſummer, and 
fifteen in winter. 

T he wicks are made of {pun cotton, which the tallow- 
chandlers buy in ſkains, and which they wind up into 
bottoms or clues : whence they are cut out with an in- 
{trument contrived on purpoſe, into pieces of the length 
of the candle required ; then put on the fticks or broches, 
or elſe placed in the moulds, as the candles are intended 
to be cither dipped or moulded. Wax-candles are made 
of a cotton or flaxen wick, ſlightly twiſted, and covered 
with white or yellow wax. Of theſe,” there are ſeveral 


kinds; ſome of a conical figure, uſed to illuminate! 


churches, and in proceſſions, funeral ceremonies, &c. 

Sale or Autlion by Inch of CANDLE, is when a ſmall 
piece of candle being lighted, the byſtanders are allowed 
to bid for the merchandize that is felling ; but the mo- 
ment the candle 1s out, the commodity 1s adjudged to 
the laſt bidder. | 

There is alſo an excommunication by inch of candle, 
when the ſinner is allowed to come to repentance while 
a light candle continues burning; but after it is con- 
ſumed, he remains excommunicated to all intents and 
purpoſes. | 

Method of m:iiking mould CANDLES. Theſe candles 

are made in moulds of different matters; braſs, tin, and 
lead, are the moſt ordinary. Tin is the beſt, and lead 
is the worſt. Each candle has its mould, conſiſting of 
three pieces, the neck, ſhaft, and foot: the ſhaft is a 
hollow metal cylinder, of the diameter and length of the 
candle propoſed; at the extremity of this is the neck, 
with a little metallick cavity, in form of a dome, 


having a moulding within-fide, and pierced in the 


middle with a hole big enough for the wick to paſs 
through. At the other extremity is the foot, in form 
of a little tunnel, through which the liquid tallow runs 
into the mould. The neck is ſoldered to the ſhaft, but 
the foot is moveable, being applied when the wick 1s to 
be put in, and taken off again when the candle is cold. 
A little beneath the place where the foot is applied to 


the ſhaft, is a kind of ſtring of metal, which ſerves to] rated 31. 


ſupport that part of the mould, and to prevent the ſhaft 
from entering too deep in the table to be mentioned here- 
I | 


ſame matal, foldered within-fade, which, advancing in- 


to the centre, ſerves to keep up the wiek ; Which 5 


here hooked on preciſely in the middle of the mould 


The wick is introduced into the ſhaft of the mould, 

a piece of wire, which, being thruſt - through the 
aperture of the hook, till it comes out at the neck, the 
wiek is tied to it; ſo that in drawing it back, the wick 


comes along with it, leaving only enough at tlie top for 


the neck; the other end is faſtened to the hook, which 
thus keeps it perpendicular. The moulds, in this con- 
dition, are diſpoſed in a table pierced full of holes, the 
diameter of each being about an inch: theſe holes receive 
the moulds inverted, as far as the ſtring in the foot. 
Being thus placed perpendicularly, they are filled with 
melted tallow, (prepared as before) drawn out of the 
tap into a tin- pot, and thence poured into the foot. 
After the moulds have ſtood long enough to cool, for 
the tallow to have arrived at its conſiſtence, the candle 
is taken out, by taking off the foot, which brings the 
CanDLE-BERRY-TREE, the Engliſh name from a 
ſpecies of myrtle common in Virginia, and other part; 
of the Britiſh colonies in America. It has its name from 
a ſort of green wax, extracted from the berries by boil- 
ing, and of which they make candles. 
CANDLEMAS-DAY, a feſtival obſerved on the fe. 
cond of February, in honour of the purification of the 
Virgm Mary; and fo called from the great number of 
lights uſed by the early ages of Chriſtianity, both in their 
churches and procefſions. | 
CANDY, or Szgar CAN Dx, ſugar diſſolved, and 
cryſtallized. But the operation is repeated if the ſugar 
candy be defired fine and tranſparent. The red ſugar- 
candy is made from the Muſcovado ſugar, the yellow 
from the Caſſanado, and the white from the loat-ſugar. 
CANDYING, the art of preſerving fruits, &c. by 
boiling them 1n ſugar. | | 
CANELLA ALBA, white cinnamon, in the mate- 
ria medica, the inner bark of a ſpecies of a large tree, 
growing in the ſwampy parts of Jamaica, and other 
parts of the Weſt-Indies. It has a ſpicy and agreeable 
fmell, a pungent taſte, and is often ſubſtituted for win- 
ter's bark, which it nearly reſembles in its virtues. 


CANES VENAT ICI, the two hounds, in aſtrono- 


conſiſting of 25 ſtars. Theſe two hounds are repre- 
ſented on the globe, coupled together by the neck, and 
with a ſtring by Bootes. | 
CANICULA, the little dog, in aſtronomy, the ſame 
with canis minor. See the article Canis Minox. 
CANICULAR-DAYS, or dog days, the interval of 
time, during which the ſun paſſes through the conſtel- 
lation Canis major, or when the great dog-ſtar or Syrius, 
paſſes the meridian with the ſun. The ancient aftrono- 
mers, who gave this interval the name of dog-days, wer 
perſuaded, that the great heat uſually felt at that time 
of the year, was owing to the rifing and falling of the 
dog-ſtar with the fun. A very abfurd ſuppoſition, for 
in time this will not happen till the middle of winter. 


was the interval of time between the heliacal riſing of 
Syrius one year, and that of the next. It was their civil 
ear, and conſiſted of 365 days, 6 hours. 2 
CANINE, in a general ſenſe, implies any thing that 
partakes of the nature of a dog, or has any relation to 
that animal. | | | 

Canine MusCLEs, a pair of muſcles common t0 
both lips. See the article MuscLEs of the Human Buy. 

Caxninet-TEETH, in anatomy, are two ſharp-edged 
teeth in each jaw, placed on each fide between the incl 
fores and molares. 

CANIS, the dog, in zoology, a well known, and 
very comprehenſive genus of quadrupeds. 

Canis MAJOR, the great dog, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting, accor 
ding to Ptolemy's catalogue, of 28 ſtars; according ® 
that of Tycho, of 13; but Mr. Flamſtead has envme 
Among them is a famous. ſtar, of the 
magnitude, called Syrius, or the great dog ſtar. 

Canis Minox, the little dog, in aſtronomy, 3 con- 


| | ſtellation 


after. - Laftly, in the hock of che foot is a leaf of th, 


my, a new conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, 


 CAnICULAR YEAR, among the ancient Egyptians, 
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Relation of the'northetn\ heraiſphtere, confting in Po. 
Jemy's catalogne of onh 2 ſtars; in that of Tycho of 
and in that of Mr. Flamſtead of 14. Among theſe 
> a remarkable ſtar, of the firſt magnitude, called 
Procyon, or the Jittle dog ftar. hs. ara „ 
CANKER, among ſurgeons, implies a ſpeck, occaſi- 
oned by a fharp acid humour, very common in the 
, e , YAY E.___{} - | 
wn , KER, among farriers, a ſmall Tpeck, occaſioned 
e ) | Od Eid abaccd's SE PETER 
Thi diſtemper often attacks the foot of a horfe, 1 
generally proceeds from thruſhes, when they prove rot- 
ton and putrid, though many other cauſes may produce 
this diſorder. The method uſed by farriers for the cure 
is cenerally with hot oils,” ſuch, as vitriol, aqua fortis, 
and butter of antimony, which are very proper to keep 
down the riſing fleſh, and ſhould be uſed daily till the 
fungus is ſuppreſſed, when once in two days will be 
ſufficient, ſtrewing red precipitate powder over the new 
grown fleſh, till the ſole begins to grow. ö 
There is one great error committed often in this cure, 
which is, in not having ſufficient regard to the hoof ; 
for it ſhould not only be cut off, wherever it preſſes 
upon the tender parts, but ſhould be kept ſoft with lin- 
ſeed oil; and as often as it is dreſſed, bathe the hoof, all 
round the coronet, with chamber-lye. Purging is very 
proper to complete the cure. Burtlet's Farriery, p. 314. 


Fx = . , l bt "pts = + 2h 7 — . | 
CAN KER, a diſeaſe incident to trees, proceeding; 


chiefly from the nature of the foil. It makes the bark 


rot and fall. If the canker be in a bough, cut it off; 
in a large bough, at ſome diſtance from the tree; and in 
a ſmall one, cloſe to it: But for over-hot ſtrong ground, 
the mold 1s to be cooled about the roots with pond mud, 
and cow-dung. 5 PRs 
CANNA, in botany, a genus of plants, ranged by 
Linnzus, among the monandria-monogynia. The 
flower is monopetalous, and divided at the edge into 
ſix parts. The fruit is a roundiſh capſule divided into 
three cells, each containing ſeveral globoſe ſeeds. 
CANNABIS, hemp, in botany, See Hemp. 
CANNEL-COAL, a bituminous mineral, found 
in ſeveral parts of England, particularly in Lancaſhire, 
where it is burnt as common fuel ; though it is often 
worked up into toys, and utenſils of various kinds, and 
ſold under the name of jet, with which it has often 
been confounded. . 
CANNEQUINS, a ſpecies of cotton-linens, im- 
ported from the E. Indies, and principally uſed in the 
Guinea trade. i 
CANNON, a military engine for throwing balls, 
&c. by the help of gunpowder. | 
Theinvention of braſs cannon is aſcribed, by Larrey, 
to J. Owen, who ſays, that they were firſt known in 
England in the year 1535; but yet acknowledges that in 
the year 1346 there were four pieces of cannon in the 
Engliſh army, at the battle of Creſſy; and that theſe 
were the firſt that were known in France. And Mezeray 
relates, that king Edward, by five or fix pieces of can- 
non, ſtruck terror into the Pienen army, it being the 
irſt time they had ſeen ſuch thundering machines. 
The matter of which cannons are made is metal, 
either iron or braſs, or rather a mixture of copper, tin, 
and braſs. | 
meta] more compact and denſe.;z 1o that the heavier the 
copper is, the leſs tin it requires. It is uſual to add eight 
Pounds of braſs and ten pounds of tin to one hundred 
pounds of copper; but ſometimes they uſe ten pounds 
of tin, ten pounds of lead, and five pounds of braſs. 


The Swedes, during the long war in the laſt century, | 
| 


are ſaid to have uſed cannons made of leather but theſe 
were too apt to burſt to be of any great ſervice. 
he parts and proportions of cannon abouteleven feet 
a are, the barrel or cavity nine feet, its fulcrum or 
upport fourteen ; and its axis ſeven ; the diameter of the 
9 7 a the mouth ſix inches two lines; the plug of the 
rs wo lines; the diameter of the ball therefore fix 
cacs, and its weight thirty-three q pounds; the thick- 


nels of the metal about the mouth two inches, and at] 


the breech fix : 


the charge of powder from _eighte: 
tw | r 
enty pounds. It will carry a point-blank fix hun- 


———— 


The mixture of tin is deſigned to make the | 


q 


| 


2 


9 


| 


BUR 


Ared paces, and may be loaded ten times in an hour, 
and ſometimes fifteen. 


Cannons are diſtinguiſhed by the diameters of the 
balls they carry. The rule for their length, &c. is, that 
the whole charge of powder be on fire before the ball 
quit the piece. If it be made too long, the quantity of 
air to be driven ont before the ball, will give too much 


reſiſtance to the impulſe : and that impulſe ceaſing, the 


friction of the ball againſt the ſurface of the picee will 


leſſen its velocity. 


Formerly cannon were made much longer than they 
are at prefent; but ſome being, by chance, made two feet 
and a half ſhorter than ordinary, it was found that they 
threw a ball with a greater impetus through a leſs ſpace 
than the larger. This was confirmed by Guſtavus Adol- 
phus in the year 1624; an iron ball of 48 pounds weight 
being found to go further from a new ſhort cannon, than 
another ball of 96 pounds out of a longer piece; where- 
as in other reſpe&s it is certain the larger the bore and 
ball, the greater the range. is 1 

The greateſt range of a cannon is ordinarily fixed at 
45˙ but Dr. Halley ſhews it to be at 442. M. 8. 
Julien adjuſts the ranges of the ſeveral pieces of cannon, 


from the weight of the ball they bear, the charge of 


powder being always ſuppoſed to be in a ſubduplicate 
ratio to the weight of the ball. 


| Weight of a | Horizontal | 8 
Leaden Ball Range. Range. 

B. |... Page Paces. 

24 5 700"; 6000 

16 800 8000 

12 b 

. 4% -- 1500 

6 11 1500 


Experience has ſhewn, that two cannons being of 
equal bore, but d'fferent lengths, the longer requires a 
greater charge of powder than the ſhorter. The ordi- 


nary charge of cannon is to have the charge of its pow- 


der half that of its ball. 

The names of the ſeveral cannon, their length, 
weight, and that of their balls, as they obtain among 
us, are as in the following table: 


Names of Cannon. 1 Ball MocofthaſLangth of the 

15. OZ. b. | Feet Inch. 

Cannon royal - 48 of 8000 | 12 © 
Demi cannon large 36 O0 6ooo | 12 © 
Demi cannon ordinary 32 ol 5600 | 12 0 
Demi cannon leaſt - 30 of 5400 II © 
Culverin largeſt - 20 0 4800 | 12 © 
Culverin ordinary - - 17 5 4500 | 12 © 
'Culyerin leaft - - - J!5 of 4ooo II © 
Demi culverin ordinary [10 11] 27500 | 11 0 
Demi culverin leaſt - 9 of 2000 | 19 © 
'Saker ordithary - 6 of 1500 198 © 
Saker ſeaſtt [4 12] 1400 8 © 
Minion largeft '- [3 12] 1000 | B © 
Minion orditiary - = 3 4 TI 
Fake Pow T2 o © 
Falconet - = = © = 1 * 6K Y 460 |- 5 6 
Rabinet - - = - 8 300 5 6 
Fc 10 wer 4 9 


Cannons are made cylindrical, -that the motion of 
the ball may not be retarded in its paſſage, and that the 
powder, when on fire, may not ſlip 3 the ball and 
the ſurface of the cannon, which would hinder its effect. 

Wolfius would have the cannon always decreaſe as it 
goes towards the mouth or orifice; becauſe the force 
of the powder always decreaſes in proporion to thy ſpace 
through which it was expanded. 

The new cannon, that are made after the Spaniſh 
manner, have a cavity or chamber at the bottom of the 
barrel, which helps their effect. - | 4 | 

5 A CAN» 
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A cannon is found to recoil two or three paces after 
the exploſion, which by ſome is accounted for from the 
air's ruthing violently into the cavity as ſoon as the ball 
has been ditcharged ; but the real cauſe is, the powder's 
acting equally upon the breech of the cannon and the 
ball. The plate annexed will ſufficiently explain the 
various terms given to the different parts of a piece of 
ordnance. 5 


. Explanation of plate XV, 


Fig. 3. repreſents a twenty-four pounder, or a can- 
non which carries a ball of twenty-four pounds. A, 
the caſcabel or punimel. B, the breech or coil. C, 
the field of the touch-hole. D, the baſe ring. E, 
firſt reinforcement. F, reinforced ring. G, ſecond re- 


inforcement. H, handles in the form of dolphins for 


the more caſily mounting or diſmounting the piece. 
J, I, the trunnions. K, the trunnion ring. L, the 
ornament of the chaſe. M, band of the ornament. 
N, the chaſe. O, the corniſh ring. P, the corniſh. 
Q, the muzzle ring. R, the mouth. S, the touch-hole. 

Fig. 4. a longitudinal ſection, by a horizontal plane 
of the ſame piece, in order to ſhew the thickneſs of 


the metal from the breech to the muzzle. The two! 


dotted parallel lines in the middle of the figure, ſhew 
the bore or chaſe of the cannon. ab, the little cham- 
ber, or the canal of communication between the cham- 
ber of the piece and touch-hole. 5 

Fig. 5. a longitudinal ſection by a vertical plane. 
The parts marked e, e, ſhew the thickneſs of the me- 
tal from the breech to the muzzle. /, the cavity, or 
bore of the piece. 46, the little chamber. Cd, the 
touch-hole, which is drilled through a maſs of pure 
copper. The maſs is repreſented by the ſhaded part 


. 


Lig. 6. a cannon mounted upon its carriage. M, the 
cheek or after-train of the carriage. 

Fig. 7. repreſents the manner of drawing pieces of 
artillery from one place to another. A, the after-train 
of the piece. B, the fore-train. The two trains are 
connected together by means of an iron pin fixed per- 
pendicularly in the. fore-train, and paſſing through a 
pole in the after-train. 

CANNULA, in ſurgery, a tube made of dif- 
ferent forts of metals, but generally of filver, in order 
to be introduced into hollow ulcers, to facilitate a diſ- 
charge of the pus, or other ſubſtances. 

CANOE, a fort of boat or veſſel uſed among the 
Indians, formed out of the trunk of a tree, or com- 
poſed of ſeveral pieces of bark ſewed together. 

Canoes are of various ſizes, according to the coun- 
tries where they are formed, or the ule for which they 
may be deſigned : the largeſt are made of cotton tree, 
ſome of which will carry between twenty or thirty hog- 


theads of ſugar or molaſſes : ſome are made to carry 


ſail, and for this purpoſe are ſteeped in water till 
they become plant, and then their ſides are extended 


C A N 


called apocryphal. This canon may be conſidered a 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian ; with reſpect to the ſacred writings 
acknowledged as. ſuch by the Jews, and thoſe admitted 
by the Chriſtians. 3 „ 
Canon, in muſick, a ſhort compoſition of two or 
more parts, in which one leads and another follows. 
CaANnon, in mathematicks, implies a rule for ſolving 
all queſtions of the {fame nature. Theſe rules or canons 
are generally taken from the laſt ſtep of an algebraical 


all ſimilar queſtions. 


CAN ORx-LAw, a collection of eccleſiaſtical laws, by 
which the church is governed. ie | ng 

CANONESs, in the Romiſh church, implies a wo- 
man who enjoys the revenue of a canon, without being 
obliged to renounce the word, or make any vows. 

CANONICAL, ſomething relating to the canons 
of the church, or agreeable to their intention. | 

CANONIZATION, a pompous ceremony in the 
church of Rome, whereby one is ranked in the cata- 
logue of the faints. It fucceeds beatification. See the 
article BEATIFICATION. | | PS, 

CANONRY, the benefice enjoyed by a canon. 

CANOPUS, in aftronouy, a ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude in the rudder ot Argo, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere. 5 . 

CANQUE, a kind of cotton cloth made in China. 

CANTALIVERS, in architecture, are pieces of 
wood framed into the front and ſides of a houie to ſup- 
port the mouldings and eaves projecting over it. 

CANTAR, or CANnTAROo, in commerce, the name 
of a weight uſed in Italy, particularly at Leghorn, for 
weighing heavy commoditics. "There are three ſorts of 
cantars, the firit 1s 150, the ſecond 151, and the third 
100 pounds avoirdupois weight, 24 

CANT ATA, in muſick, implies a vocal piece, in- 
termixed with recitatiyes, airs, and different move— 
ments. | Ly 

CANTERBURY BELL-FTOWER, in botany, 
the Engliſh name for a ſpecies of the campanula. Sce 
the article CAMPANULMA. 

CAN THARIS, in zoology, a genus of four-winged 
flies, with ſetaceous attennæ, the exterior wings of 
which are flexile, the thorax ſomewhat flatted, and the 
des of the abdomen plicated. 

The cantharis, though ufually called Spaniſh fly 
with us, is properly of the ſcarrabæus, or beetle-kind; 
the creature is uſually about half an inch in length, and 
a third of an inch, or ſomewhat leſs, in breadth : it 18 
of a fine ſhining and beautiful colour, on the upper fide 
a bright green, with a mixture or ſhadow or gold- 
yellow. | 

From the eggs of the parent cantharis, are hatched 
a ſmall kind of worms, of a duſky colour, with fix 
legs; and from theſe worms are afterwards produced the 
cantharides, as the butterflies are from the caterpullars : 
they are frequent in France, Spain, and Italy, Where 


with ſtrong beams, on which a deck is afterwards laid. | being taken, and ſuſpended over the fumes of vinegar, 


The other forts very rarely carry fail, unleſs when go- 
ing afore the wind; their ſails, for this purpoſe, are 
ſometimes made of a kind of ruſhes or filk grals. 
They are very commonly rowed with paddles, which 
are pieces of light wood, ſomewhat reſembling a corn- 
ſhovel; and inſtead of wielding the paddle horizon- 
tally, like an oar, they row perpendicularly. The ſmall 
canoes are very narrow, having only room for one per- 
{on in breadth, and eight or nine lengthways. 

CANON, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, implies a perſon 
who poſſeſſes a revenue tor performing divine ſervice in 
ſome cathedral or collegiate church. 

CANON, allo implies a law, rule, or regulation of the 
policy or diſcipline of the church, made by ſome general, 
national, or provincial council. 

CanoNs of the Apo/tles, a collection of very ancient 
eccleſiaſtical laws, though not left us by the Apoſtles. 

CANON of Scripture, a catalogue or lift of the in- 
ſpire writings, or ſuch books of the bible as are called 
canonical ; becauſe they are in the number of thoſe 
books which are looked upon as ſacred, in oppoſition 
to thoſe which are either not acknowledged as divine 
books, or are rejected as herctical and ſpurious, and are 


they are expoſed to the tun to dry, and then ſold to the 
druggiſt. 3 * 

The principal uſe of the cantharides, at this time, 18 
external, in making of bliſters. We have a tincture 
of cantharides in the thops, that is reputed an excellent 
medicine. It is diuretick, and emmenagogue, and has 
been given in the gout with ſuccels. e 

To prepare the tincture of cantharides, take two 
drams of bruiſed cantharides, half a dram of cochineal, 
a pint and a half of proof ſpirit; digeſt them together 
in a ſand-heat, then filter the tincture for ule. 

CANTICLES a canonical book of the Old Teſta- 
ment, written by Solomon, in the form of an idyllium 
or paſtoral. 

CANTO, in poetry, implies the diviſion of a poem, 

CanTo, in muſick, is the treble, or higheſt pait.9 
a piece. apts 

CANTON, in geography, implies a ſmall count) 
or diſtrict, conſtituting a diſtinct government. 

CANTONED, among architects, is a term 2 
plied to the corner of a building when it is beautifie 
with pilaſter, angular column, or any other ornament, 


that projects beyond the wall. 22 


f 


proceis for ſolving any queſtion, as that ſtep will ſolve 
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rTONED,. in heraldry, implies the poſition of 
hich abies as are borne with a croſs, &c. 


0 8 N ö 
CAN TONING, in military affairs, implies the al- b 


lotting diſtinct and ſeparate quarters to each regiment of 
CAN'T RED, an old Britiſh word, ſignifying a 
hundred villages, and into which ſome of the Welſh 
counties are divided; being the ſame with what we call 
hundreds in 77 135 5 

CANT-TIMBERS, in naval architecture, the moſt 
crooked timbers in a ſhip; they are ſituated at the two 
ends, and are ealled ſo, from their being canted, or 
raiſed obliquely from the keel, in contradiſtinction to 
thoſe whoſe planes are perpendiculat to it: the upper 

art of thoſe in the bow or fore end of the ſhip, are 
inclined to the prow, as thoſe in the after, or hind 
part, incline above the ſtern- poſt. DE of 

The principal of thoſe laſt 1s the faſhion piece, which 
terminates the ſtern. | 1 

CANVAS, in commerce, a very clear unbleached 
cloth of hemp, or flax, wove very regularly in little 
{quares. It is uſed for working tapeſtry with the 
needle, by paſſing the threads of gold, filver, filk, or 
wool, through the intervals or ſquares. 

Canvas, alſo implies a very coarſe cloth, made of 
unbleached hemp, uſed principally for making ſails for 
ſhipping. 1 _ | 

CANZONE, in muſick, implies a particular ſpecies 
of ſono, where ſome little figures are introduced. 

CANZONETTA, a diminutive of canzone, and 
the fame thing, except that the ſongs are ſhorter. _ 

CAP, a well known part of dreſs for covering the 
head. 

Cap of Maintenance, one of the regalia, or orna- 
ments of ſtate belonging to the kings of England. 

Cay of a Gan, a piece of lead which is put over the 
touch-hole of a gun, to keep the priming from being 
waſted or ſpoiled. | 

Caps, in naval affairs, ſtrong thick pieces of oak, 
of an oblong figure, with two holes in them, ſo fitted 
that the headmoſt or aftmoſt hole 1s bolted cloſe down 
on the lower maſt-head, and the foremoſt is for keep- 
ing the top-maſt ſteady, which ſlides up and down 
through it; and ſo of the top-gallant maſt. 

CAPACTTY, in geometry implies the ſolid content 
of any body, or the quantity of liquid any veſſel will 
hold; and hence our hollow meaſures for beer, ale, 
wine, corn, &c. are called meaſures of capacity. 

Cap ACIT, in law, ſignifies ability, or power. 
Hence any perſon or incorporated body, are ſaid to have 
the capacity of holding lands, ſuing out actions, and 
the like. | 

CAPARISON, in the menage, a horſe-cloth, or 
cover thrown over the ſaddle, &c. | = 

CAPE, in geography, a head-land, or promontory, 
ſhooting itſelf out into the ſea. 

Cap, in law, implies a judicial writ reſpecting 
lands or tenements. | 

CAPELLETS, in horſes, are particular ſwellings 
which thoſe animals are ſubject to, of a wenny nature, 
which grow on the heel of the hock, and on the point 
of the elbow : they ariſe from bruiſes and other acci- 
dents, and when this is the caſe, ſhould be treated with 
Vinegar and other repellers ; but when they grow gra- 
dually on both heels or elbows, we may then ſuſpect 
the blood and Juices to be in fault; that ſome of the 
veſſels are broke, and the juices extravaſated. In this 
caſe the ſuppuration ſhould be promoted, by rubbing 
the part with marſhmallow ointment : and when matter 
is formed, the ſkin ſhould be opened with a lancet, in 
ſome dependent part towards one ſide, to avoid a ſcar : 
the dreſſings may be turpentine, honey, and tincture 
of myr rh. The relaxed ſkin may be bathed with equal 
parts of ſpirit of wine and vinegar; to which an eighth 
part of oil of vitriol may be added. The contents of 
theſe tumours are various, ſometimes watery, at others 
2 or like thick paſte ; which if care "Ae taken 

. gl out properly with the bag, will frequently col- 
amn: was it not for the disfigurement, the ſhorteſt 


method would be to cxtiry ; 
Ver. e them r 2 knife, which, 
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if artfully executed, and the ſkin properly preſerved, 
would leave very little deformity. | . 
When thoſe tumours proceed from an indiſpoſition 
of the blood, they are beſt let alone, eſpecially thoſe of 
the watery kind, which will often wear off inſenſibly, 
without any applications; but when they are like to 
ou tedious, you ſhould endeavour to diſperſe them 
y bathing the parts with repellers, arid have recourſe 
to rewels, purges, and diuretick medicines, to carry 
off the ſuperfluous juices, aud òorrect the blood. Bari- 
let's Farriery, page 277. OO Tens 8 
CAPELLA, in aſtronomy, a bright ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude in the left ſhoulder of Auriga. | 
CAPER, Capparis, in botany, a genus of plants, 


nated, open petal: the fruit is a carnoſe, turbinated 
capſule, with only one cell, containing numerous kid- 
ney- ſhaped feeds. BI | 
The buds of this plant make a conſiderable article in 
commerce; they are imported from Italy and France 
in pickle, and uſed in ſauce, &c. | 


branches, but that of the roots of the ſhrub which 
produces it. | 5 "Ik 
It is an aperient and attenuant, and is recommended 
in nephritick caſes, and in dropſies, jaundices, and many 
other chronick diſeaſes : but the preſent practice does 
not pay any regard to it. | 
_ CAPHAR, a duty which the Turks raiſe on all mer- 
chants, who carry goods from Aleppo to Jeruſalem, 
and other places in Paleſtine and Syria. 
CAPI-AGA, the principal officer of the ſeraglio of 
the grand Signior. | 
CAPIAS, in law, ſignifies a writ or proceſs, and is 
of two kinds; one before judgment, called Capias ad 
reſpondendum, granted on an action perſonal, when 
the ſheriff, upon the firſt writ of diſtreſs, returns nihil 
habet in balliva noſtra. The other is a writ of execution 
after judgment : which is of the ſeveral kinds following. 
CaAPIAS cndit#os ad proficiſcendum, is a writ which 
lies againſt a ſoldier, who, having liſted to ſerve the 
king in the war, and afterwards deſerts, or does not 
appear at the time and place appointed. This is an 
original writ, directed to two ſerjeants at arms, to arreſt 
and take him wherever he may be found, with a clauſe 
of aſſiſtance. | 
Carla pro fine, is where a perſorr being by judg- 


againſt a ſtatute, does not pay it according to the judg- 
ment, for by this writ his body 1s to be taken and com- 
mitted to priſon till he ſhall diſcharge the fine. 


erſonal, as debts, damages &c. in which caſe this writ 
is iſſued to the ſheriff, commanding him to take the 
body of the perſon againſt whom the debt is recovered, 
and commit him to priſon till he makes ſatisfaction. 
Carias utlegatum, is a writ of execution lying 


criminal; by which the ſheriff is directed to apprehend 
him for not appearing on the exigent, and keep him in 
cuſtody till the return of the writ ; when he is to re- 
preſent him to the court, to be there further ordered for 
his contempt. | | — 
CAPIGH, certain inferior officers in the grand 
Signior's ſeraglio. 5 
CAPILLAMENT, in a general ſenſe implies a hair, 
and hence it has been uſed to ſignify many thihgs 
which reſemble hairs. „ A 
CAPILLAMENTS, in botany, the ſame with ſta- 
mina. See the article STAMINA. = 
CAPILLARY, an epithet applied to ſeverl things 
on account of their fineneſs reſembling a hair. 
CAPILLARY PLANTS, in botany, are ſuch as have 
no ſtem, their leaves ariſing immediately from the root, 
and produce their ſeeds on the backs of the leaves, as 
hart's-tongue, maiden-hair, &c. | ; | 
CAPILLARY: TUBES, in phyſicks, little pipes whoſe 
canals are extremely narrow, their diameter being only 
a half, third, or fourth of a line, See TyBE. | 
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the corolla of which confiſts of four roundiſh, emargi- 


The caper-bark of the-ſhops is not the bark of the. 


ment fined to the king, upon ſome offence committed 


Carplas ad ſatisfaciendum, is a writ of execution after 
judgment, lying where a perſon recovers in an action 


againſt a perſon outlawed upon any action, perſonal or 
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The aſcerit of water, &c. in capillary tubes, is a phz- round. The aſtragal under the oyolo belongs to tlie 
nomenon that has long embarraſſed the philoſophers ; |ſhaft; the middle part is called the rind or bark, from 
for let one end of a glaſs tube, open at both ends, be its ſuppoſed reſemblance to the bark of a tree, laid on a 
inimerged in water, and the liquor within the tube will | vale, whoſe brim is repreſented by the ovolo, and ſeem- 
riſe to ſome ſenſible lieight above the external ſurface : | ing to have been ſhrunk up in drying, and to have been 
or if two or more tubes are immerged in the ſame fluid, [twiſted into the volutes. The ovyolo is adorned with 
one of them a capillary one, the other of a larger bore, eggs, as they are ſometimes called from their oval 
the fluick will aſcend higher in the capillary tube than in| form. See loN f Order. : | 7 
the other, and this in the reciprocal ratio of the diame-] The Corinthian CAPITAL is the richeſt of all the or- 
ters of the tubes. 1 ders, and imputed to Calimachus, an Athenian ſtatuary, 

In order to account for this phænomenon, it will be [as we have already obſerved. It is adorned with eight 
neceſſary to premiſe, that there is a greater attra&tion | volutes, a double row of leaves, and eight ſcrolls, ſitu- 
between the particles of glaſs and water, than there is ated round a body called by ſome campana or bell, and 
between the particles of water themſelves : this appears | by others tambour or drum. b * * 

plain from experience, which proves the attractive] The Compoſite CAPITAL, is an invention of the Ro- =} 

power in the ſurface of glaſs to be very ſtrong; whence | mans, anp is compoſed of the double row of leaves in be 
it is eaſy to conceive how ſenſibly ſuch a power muſt act the Corinthian, and the volutes in the Ionick. See 
on the ſurface of a fluid, not viſcid, as water, contained COMPOSITE Order. . 
within the ſmall cavity or bore of a glaſs tube; as alſo} Attict CAPITAL, that which has leaves of partiti- 
that it will be in proportion ſtronger as the diameter of on in the gorge. e 3 | 
the bore is ſmaller ; for that the efficacy of the power | Angular CAPITAL, that which ſupports the return 
follows the inverſe proportion of the diameter, is evi- of an entablature, at the corner of the projecture of a 


dent from hence, that only ſuch particles as are in| frontiſpiece. wh 10 
contact with the fluid, and theſe immediately above the] CAPITAL of a Balluſter, that part which crowns a 
farface, can affect it. | balluſter, reſembling ſometimes the capital of ſome 


Now theſe particles form a periphery contiguous to] order, generally the Ionick. | 

the ſurface, the upper part of which attracts and raifes| CAPITAL of @ Trighph, the plat-band over the trig- 
the ſurface, and the lower part, which is in contact with [liph, called by Vitruvius tznzja. It is ſometimes a 
it, ſupports and holds it up, fo that neither the thick- trighph, and performs the office of a capital to the 
neſs nor length of the tube avails any thing, only the | Dorick pilaſter. LE 
ſaid periphery of particles, which is always proportional] CAPITAL a Nich, a kind of ſmall canopy made 
to the diameter of the bore : the quantity of the fluid | over a ſhallow. nich, to cover a ſtatue. 

raiſed, will therefore be as the ſurface of the bore which | CAPITAL of a Lantern, a covering, ſometimes of 
it fills, that is, as the diameter; as the effect would not |one form, and ſometimes of another, which finiſhes 
be otherwiſe proportional to the cauſe, ſince the quan- | the lantern of a dome. 
tities follow the ratio of the diameters, the heights to CAPITAL of a Baſtaon, a line drawn from the point 
which the flujzds will riſe, in different tubes, will be | of the baſtion to the angle of the polygon ;, or from the 

| inverſely as the diameters. point of the baſtion to the middle of the gorge. | 


Carilitany Veils, in anatomy, are the ſmalleſt] CariTaLs among printers, large or initial letters, 


* 


. © 


1 | or extreme parts of the veins and arteries. with which all periods, verſes, &c. commence. | 

if CAPILITIUM Pereris, in philoſophy, the fine} CAPITATION, a tax raiſed on each perſon in 
n threads often ſeen floating in the air during the autumn. | conſideration of his labour, induſtry, office, rank, &c. 
W CAPIST RUM, in ſurgery, the name of a bondage] CAPITOL, in antiquity, a celebrated caſtle erected 


Wh uſed in caſe of fractures of the jaw. on the ſummit of the Mons Capitolinus at Rome, and 
Bo | CAPITAL, in a general ſenſe, implies the head, |contained a temple dedicated to Jupiter, in which the 
„ chief, or principal of a thing. | ſenate formerly aſſembled. 3 | 
NP Ge CAPITAL, in geography, the principal city of af CAPITULATION, in military affairs, implies the 

. kingdom, province, or ſtate. conditions on which the garriſon of a place beſieged, 
e CAPITAL, among merchants, the ſum of money | agrees to deliver it up. | 
| which individuals advance to make up the common | CAPITULATION, in the German polity, implies a 
| i ſtock of a partnerſhip when it is firſt formed. It is alſoſ contract made by the emperor with the electors, in the 
TIN uſed to ſignify the ſtock with which a merchant firſt name of all the princes and ſtates of the empire, before 
| begins trade. It likewiſe denotes the fund or ſtock of | he is declared emperor, and which he ratifies before hc 
Wil a trading company or corporation. is raiſed to the imperial dignity. 
1 - CAPITAL Crime, a crime which ſubjeRs the criminal] CAPITULUM, or umbel, in botany. See the ar- 
4 to a capital puniſhment, or loſs of life. | ticle UM BELLXT. 
Hs _ CaptirTAL, in architecture, the uppermoſt part ofa] CAPONIERE, in fortification, a covered lodgment 
. column or pilaſter, ſerving as the head or crowning, [on the glacis, about four or five feet broad, encompaſſed 
i placed immediately over the ſhaft, and under the en- with a ſmall parapet of about two feet high, which ſup- 
Mt. tablature. See the article AB Acus. | | ports ſeveral planks loaded with earth. 
[1 The Tuſcan CapTITAL, is the moſt fimple and un-]. CAPRA, or Goar, a genus of quadrupeds belong- 
. adorned of all the reſt; its members or parts are four ing to the order of pecora. The horns are hollow, 
OM only, viz. an abacus; an ovolo or quarter round; a|turned upwards, erect, and ſcabrous. IT here are eight L 
1 collarino or neck; and an aſtragal; the latter indeed | fore-teeth in the under jaw, and none in the upper; * 
1 properly belongs to the fuſt or ſhaft. ' [and they have no dog- teeth. This genus conſiſts of 
IF The character which diſtinguiſhes this capital from | twelve ſpecies, viz. 
| | . the Dorick, &c. is that the abacus is ſquare and quite] 1. The hircus, or common goat, with arched cari- 
Wk! plain, having no ogee or other moulding; and that there [nated horns, and a long beard. The goat of Angel 
are no annulets under the ovolo. Authors indeed vary | is only a variety of this ſpecies ; its hair is white, al 
a little with regard to the character of the Tuſcan ca- {hangs down to the feet; and the ears are plain and 
pital. See Tuse AN Order. . pendant. The common goat is a native of the caſter 
The Dorick CAPITAL has three annulets, or little] mountains. La | 
ſquare members, underneath the ovolo, inſtead of the] The goat is an animal of more ſagacity than the 
aſtragal in the Tuſcan, beſides the abacus, an ovolo! ſheep. Inſtead of having an antipathy at mankind, 
and a neck, all which it has in common with the] they voluntarily mingle with them, and are cab! 
former; and a talon, cyma, or ogee, with a fillet over|tamed. Even in uninhabited countries, they betray 
the abacus. Sce Do RISK Order. e no ſavage diſpoſitions. In the year 1698, an Englith 
The Tonick CAPITAL is compoſed of three parts; /an | veſſel having put in to the iſland of Bonaviſta, to 
abacus, conſiſting of an ogee, under this a rind, which negroes came aboard, and offered gratis to the captain 
roduces the volutes or ſcrolls, the moſt eſſential parts [as many goats as he: pleaſed, The captain expe: 
ef this capital; and at the bottom an ovolo or quarterhis aſtoniſhment at this offer. But the negroes _ 
I | 
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chat there were only twelve perſons in the iſland; that 


ts had multiplied to ſuch a degree, that the) 
ns 5 troubleſome; and that, nf 
of having any difficulty in catching of them, they fol- 
lowed the men whereever they went, and were fo ob- 
ſtinately officious, that they could not get quit of them 
upon any account whatever. | 

Goats are ſenſible of careſſes, and capable of a con- 
Gderable degree of friendſhip. They are ſtronger, 
more agile, and leſs timid than ſheep. _ They have a 
lively, capricious, and wandering diſpoſition; are fond 
of high and ſolitary places; and frequently ſleep upon 
the very points of rocks. They are more eafily ſup- 
ported than any other animal of the ſame fize; for 
there is hardly an herb or the bark of a tree, which 
they will not eat with pleaſure. Neither are they 
liable to ſo many diſeaſes as ſheep: They can bear 
heat and cold with leſs inconvenience. The actions 
and movements of animals depend more _ the 
force and variety of their ſenſations, than the ſtructure 
of their bodies: The natural inconſtancy or fanciful- 
neſs of goats is accordingly expreſſed by the irregula- 
rity of their actions: They walk, ſtop ſhort, run, 
jump, ſhew, and hide themſelves, as it were by mere 
caprice, and without any other cauſe than what a- 
riſes from the natural vivacity of their temper. 

The buck will copulate when he 1s a year old, and 
the female when the 1s ſeven months. But as this is ra- 
ther premature, they are generally reſtrained till they 
be eighteen months or two years. The buck is bald, 
beautiful, and vigorous ; one is ſufficient to ſerve 150 
females. A buck for propagation ſhould be large, 
handſome, and about two years of age; his neck 
ſhould be ſhort, and fleſhy ; his head ſlender; his ears 
pendent; his thighs thick; his limbs firm; his hair 
black, thick, and ſoft; and his beard ſhould be long 
and buſhy. The famales are generally in feaſon from 
September to the end of November. The time of 
going with young is five months. They generally pro- 
duce one kid, ſometimes two, ſeldom three, and never 
more than four; and continue fruitful till they be ſeven 
ycars of age: Buta buck is ſeldom kept after he is five. 

Goat's fleſh is not ſo good as muttan : The rank 
ſmell of the buck does not proceed from the fleſh, but 
from the ſkin. 

The food of this animal coſts next to nothing, as it 
lives moſtly upon ſuch plants as are rejected by other 
cattle, and can ſupport itſelf even upon the moſt bar- 
ren mountains. But their produce is valuable. Cheeſe 
is made of their milk, which befides is reckoned good 
in conſumptions, and other diſeaſes. Their fleſh, tal- 
low, hair, and hides, are all uſeful and ſaleable com- 
modities. | 
2. The ibex, has large knotty horns reclined upon 
its back, is of a yellowiſh colour, and its beard is 
black. This ſpecies is a native of Crete; and is like- 
Wile to be met With in the mountains of ſome of the 
northern parts of Europe. ä 

3. The mambrica, with reclined horns, about the 
length of the neck, pendent ears, and a beard. It is 
a native of India. | 

4. The rupicapra, or ſhamoy-goat, has erect and 
hooked horns. It inhabits the inacceſſible mountains 
of Switzerland. The body is of a duſky red colour; 
8 the front, top of the head, gullet, and inſide of 
5 ons white ; the under part of the tail is black- 
| —— —.— .. VP IS A little divided. They ſel- 
wen 14 Irom the mountains but in hard winters, 
e ff come down to feed upon the branches and 
T 455 ir-trees, &. On occaſions of this kind, one 

erd always keeps watch to give notice to the 

reſt of any approaching danger. | 
3 depreſſa, IS an American goat, with ſmall 4 
a orns, bent inwards and lay ing upon the head. 


It is about the ſize of a kid je hair i 
Pendeens. nee 


* oh N en i likewiſe an American goat, with 
Ins curved back at the points. It is: 1 
er ee e points. It is een 


I The gazella, is an India 8 | 
<pludrical horns, anmulated near the bs. 


; 
' 


8. The cervicapra, is likewiſe an Indian goat, with 
plaited, cylindrical horns. The hair near the horns 
is longer than in any other part of the body. 
9. The Bezoartica, or Bezoar-goat, is bearded, 
and has cylindrical, arched, and wholly annulated 
horns. It is a native of Perſia. The bezoar is found 
in one of the ſtomachs called abomaſus. = 

Io. Ihe dorcas, or antelope, has cylindrical, an- 
nulated horns, bent backward, contorted, and ariſing 
from the front between the eyes. It is a native of 
Africa and Mexico. | 

11. The Tartarica, has cylindrical, ſtrait, annula- 
ted horns, diaphonous at the points. It has no beard, 
and is found in the northern parts of Afia. 


horns, and no beard. It is about the ſize of a ram, 
and is a native of Siberia. 

CAPRARIA, in botany, a genus of the didynamia 
angioſpermia claſs. The calix is divided into five ſeg- 
ments; the corolla is bell ſhaped, and divided into five 
parts; the capſule has two valves, and contains many 
ſeeds. There are three ſpecies, none of them natives 
of Britain. . 

CAPRICORN US, or CAPRICORxN, in aſtronomy, 
one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiack, repreſented on the 
globe in the form of a goat, with a fiſh's tail. It is the 
tenth ſign in order, (See Plate IV. fig. 10) and is 
marked thus uf in books. According to Ptolemy and 
Tycho, it contains 19 ſtars, according to Hevelius 29, 
and according to Flamſtead 51. 

This conſtellation is very properly repreſented by the 


bottom to the top of mountains, climbing from rock to 
rock, fitly emblemized the aſcent of the ſun, from the 
loweſt point, in the beginning of this ſign, to its higheſt 
pitch or ſummit, in the ſummer ſolſticc. 

Tropack of CAPRICORN, a leſſer circle of the ſphere, 
which is parallel to the equinoxial, and at 237 30 
diſtance from it ſouthwards. | 

CAPRIFICATION, a method uſed in the Levant, 
for ripening the fruit of the domeſtick fig · tree, by means 
of inſects bred in that of. the wild hg-tree. 33 

It is ſaid, that theſe figs will never come to matu- 
rity, unleſs wounded by the inſects depoſiting their 
eggs, Poſſibly the reaſon of this effect, may be their 
lacerating the veſſels of the fruit, and thereby deriving 
thither a greater quantity of nutricious juice. 

Plumbs and pears, wounded in the fame manner, 


wound has a more exquiſite taſte than the reſt. 
CAPRIFOLIUM, in botany. See LONICERA. 
CAPRIMULGUS, GoaAT-$UCKER, or FERN- 
OWL, in ornithology, a genus of birds belonging to the 
order of paſſeres. The beak is incuryated, ſmall, taper- 
ing, and depreſſed at the baſe ; the hairs at the mouth, 
which it opens very wide, are placed in a row. It is a 
native of Europe, and feeds upon moths and nocturnal 


infects. This bird is ſaid to ſuck goats in the night. 


CAPRIOLES, in the menage, leaps that a horſe 
makes in the ſame place, without advancing, in ſuch a 


jerks out with his hinder legs even and near. It is the 
moſt difficult of all the high menage. It differs from a 
croupade in this, that in a croupade the horſe does not 
ſhew his ſhoes; and from a ballotade, becauſe in this 
he does not jerk out. To make a horſe work well at 
caprioles; he muſt be put between two pillars and 
taught to raiſe firſt his fore-quarters, and then Lis 
hind- quarters, while his fore are yet in the air, for 
which end you muſt give the whip and the poinſon. 
CAPSICUM, or GUINEA-PEPPER, a genus of the 
pentandria monogyma claſs. The corolla is rotated, 
and the berry wants juice. There are two ſpecies, both 
natives of the Indies. The ſeeds are uſed in ſauces 
and pickles. ATE FT | | ; 
_,CAPSQUARES.,. in gunnery, ſtrong plates of iron 
which come over the trunnions of a gun, and keep i, 
in the carriage. | 5 $71 
They are faitened by. a hinge to the prize-plate, 
that they may lift up and down, and form a part of 


an arch in the middle to receive a third part of the 
| thick- 


12. The ammon, has ſemicircular, plain, white 


wild goat, whoſe nature being to ſeek its food from the 
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are found to ripen ſooneſt, and the puly about the 


manner, that when he is at the height of the leap, he 
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| Whole ſeed are contained in capſules. 
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the light-horſe, hanging at a belt over the left ſhoulder. 


the range of the piece. 


| helix or ſpiral form. 
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thickneſs of the trunnions ; for two thirds are let into 
the carriage, and the other end is faſtened by two 
iron wedges, called the fore-locks and keys. 
CAPSTON, or CAPSTERN, in naval architecture, 
ſignifies a ſtrong, maſly piece of timber in the form of a 
truncated cone, and having its upper part, called the 
drum-head, pierced with a number of ſquare holes, for 
receiving the bars or levers. It is let down perpen- 
dicularly through the decks of a ſhip, and fixed in fuch a 
manner, that the men» by turning it round with their 
bars may perform ſeveral actions that require extra- 
ordinary power ; as heaving up the anchors, &c. 
CAPSULATE, or CaysULATED PLANTS, thoſe 


_— 


CAPSULE, among botaniſts, implies a hollow 
pericarpium or ſeed-veſſel, which cleaves or parts in 
ſome determinate manner : it is compoſed of ſeveral 
elaſtick valves, which, at the proper ſeaſon, burſt open 
and diſcharge the ſeed; it is diſtinguiſhed from a pod 
by being ſhort and of a roundiſh figure. 

CAPSULE, in anatomy, ſignifies a covering for the 
receptacle of ſome fluid, 


CAPTAIN, a military officer, who has the com- 
mand of a certain number of men, a ſhip of war, or 


the like. 

CAPTION, a certificate ſigned by the commiſ- 
ſioners who have executed any particular commiſſion, 
declaring when and where the commiſſion was executed. 

CAPTIVE, a priſoner taken in war, or by ſome 
private corſair, &c. 

CAPTURE, a prize taken in time of war. 
CAPUT, the head, in anatomy. Sce HEAD. 
CarurT MorTvuUM, in chymiſtry, implies the dry 

earthy matter left after the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, &c. 

CARABINE, a fire-arm, ſhorter than a muſket, 

carrying a ball of twenty-four in the pound, borne by 


The barrel is two feet and a half long, and is ſome- 
times furrowed ſpirally within, which is faid to add to 


CARABINEERS, or CAR ABINIERS, regiments 
of light horſe, carrying longer carabines than the reſt, 
and uſed ſometimes on foot. 

CARACOL, in the menage, the half turn which a 
horſe-man makes, either to the right or left. 

In the army, the horſe always make a caracol after 
each diſcharge, 1n order to paſs to the rear of the 
ſquadron. Tm 

CARACOL, in architecture, denotes a ſtair-caſe in a 


CARAC T, or CARAT, the name of a weight ex- 
preſſing the degree of the fineneſs of gold: it is the 
24th part of any quantity or weight. It is divided in- 
to 4 parts, called grains of a carat, and each of theſe 
is ſubdivided into halves and quarters. 

If an ounce, or any other weight, of gold be ſo pure, 
that on its being fluxed with antimony, &c. it loſes no- 
thing of its weight, it is ſaid to be gold of 24 carats ; if 
it loſes one twentieth part of its weight, it is ſaid to be 
gold of 23 carats, &c. | 

CARACT, is alſo the name of a weight, uſed by jew- 
ellers for weighing precious ſtones; it weighs 4 

rains. 

CARATTES, a religious ſe& among the Jews, who 
reject the cabbala, and adhere cloſely to the text and 
letter of ſcripture. 

CARANNA, a reſinous ſubſtance brought from 
New Spain in little maſſes rolled up in leaves of flags. 
It is rarely kept in the ſhops, and is rejected by the cata- 
logue of the be college, though it is ſtill retained 
in the Edinburgh. 

CARAVAN, or CARAVANNE, in the Eaſt, ſig- 
nifies a company or aſſembly of travellers and pilgrims, 
and more particularly of merchants, who, for their 
greater ſecurity, and in order to aſſiſt each other, march 
in a body through the deſarts, and other dangerous 
places, which are infeſted with Arabs or rabbers. 

There is a chief, or aga, who commands the cara- 
van, and is attended by a certain number of janizaries, 
or other militia, according to the countries from whence 
the caravans ſet out; which number of ſoldiers muſt 

| 2 


be ſufficient to defend them and conduct them with 
ſafety to tlie places for which they are deſigned, and 
on a day appointed. The caravan encamps every 
evening near ſuch wells or brooks, as their guides arg 
acquainted with; and there is a ſtrict diſcipline obſerved 
upon this occaſion, as in armies in time of war. Their 
beaſts of burden are partly horſes, but moſt commonly 
camels, who are capable of undergoing a very great 
fatigue. | 
CARAVANSERA, or KARAVANSERA, a place 


appointed for receiving and loading the caravans, 


dle of which there is a very ſpacious court; and undet 
the arches or piazzas that ſurround it there runs 2 
bank, raiſed ſome feet above the ground, where the 
merchants, and thoſe who travel with them in any ca- 
pacity, take up their lodgings as well as they can; the 
beaſts of burden being tied to the foot of the bank. 
Over the gates, that lead into the court, there are 
ſometimes little rooms, which the keepers of the cara- 
vanſeras let out at a very high price to ſuch as have x 
mind to be private. 

_ CARAWAY, in botany. See Carum. 


gem, whoſe colour is deep red, with an admixture of 
{carlet. | 

This gem was known among the ancients by the 
name of anthrax. It is uſually found pure and fault- 
leſs, and 1s of the ſame degree of hardneſs with the 
ſapphire : it is naturally of an angular figure, and is 
tound adhering, by its baſe, to a heavy and ferrugine- 
ous ſtone of the emery kind: its uſual fize is near a 
quarter of an inch in length, and two thirds of that in 
diameter in its thickeſt parts: when held up againſt 
the ſun, it loſes its deep tinge, and becomes exactly 
of the colour of a burning charcoal, whence the pro- 
priety of the name which the ancients gave it. It 
bears the fire unaltered, not parting with its colour, 
nor becoming at all the paler by it. It is only found 
in the E. Indies, ſo far as is yet known, and there but 
very rarely. 

CARBUNCLE, or ANTHRAX, 1n ſurgery, an inflam- 
mation which ariſes, in time of the plague, with a 
velicle or bliſter almoſt like thoſe produced by burning, 
See BUBO. „„ 

CARBUNCLE, in heraldry, a charge or bearing, 
conſiſting of eight radi, four whereof make a common 
croſs, and the other four a ſaltier. 

Some call theſe radii buttons, or ſtaves, becauſe 
round, and enriched with buttons, or pearled like 
pilgrims ſtaves, and frequently tipped or terminated 
with flower-de-luces ; others blazon them, royal ſcep- 
tres, placed in ſaltier, pale and feſſe. 

CARB UNCULATION, a term uſed by ſome gar- 
deners, to imply the blaſting of trees, either, with ex- 
ceſs of heat, or exceſs of cold. 

CARCASE, in architecture, the ſhell of a houſe, 
containing the partitions, floors, rafters, &c. 

CARCASSE, or CAR Ass, among engineers, im- 
plies a hollow caſe of iron about the ſize of a bomb, 
having two or three apertures through which the fire 1 
to blaze, and filled with varions materials proper for 
firing houſes. Theſe inſtruments of deſtruction are 
thrown from mortar-pieces into beſieged places. 

CARCINOMA, from vagur@, a crab. See 
CANCER. | | : 

CARD, among artificers, an inſtrument conſiſting 
of a block of wood, beſet with ſharp teeth, ſerving to 
arrange the hairs of wool, flax, hemp, and the like: 
there are different kinds of them, as hand-cards, ock⸗ 
cards, &c. | F 

CARD, among gameſters implies a ſmall piece of 
fine paſteboard, in the form of a parallelogram : cards ate 
of various fizes, but thoſe commonly uſed in England 
are about three inches and a half long, and two and 4 
half broad. | 

Carxp-Maxinc, the art Of making playing cards, 
or painting on the ſurface of the paſteboard, the vari0”* 
figures neceſſary for rendering them proper to a 
the intended defign. 

The moulds from which the cards are printed 85 — 


It is commonly a large ſquare building, in the mid. 


CARBUNCLE, in natural hiſtory, a very elegant 
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bod or copper, and the impreſſion taken off 
aper. The ink uſed for this purpoſe is compoſed 
1 black and thin glue. A number of the court 
=_ $a cut on each mould, and the paper is wet in the 
ſame manner as in common printing, before the im- 

-ofion is taken off. When the papers are printed, 
Ley are thoroughly dried, and then paſted on other 
papers, by which means the whole forms a thin paſte- 
board, The common black and red cards are wholly 
fnifhed in this manner, the former being printed with 

lack and the latter with red ink, compoſed of vermil- 
lion and ſize. But the court cards are painted by means 
of patterns called ſtanfiles. Theſe conſiſt of papers cut 
through by a penknife, and in theſe apertures, they ap- 
ply ſeverally the various colours, as red, blue, yellow, 
dc. "Theſe patterns are painted with oil colours that 
the bruſhes may not wear them out; and each pattern 
is of the fame fize with that of the block or mould 
ſrom whence the cards are printed. When this opera- 
tion is over, and the colour well dried, they are preſſed 
very hard, in order to render the paſteboard fmooth : 
after which they are bruſhed over with fine ſize, and 
when dry well poliſhed. The next operation is to cut 
them into ſeparate pieces, after which they are made 
up into packs, and being ſtamped at the office, are 
ready for ſale. 

CARDAMINE, Lapy's SMock, in botany, a 
genus of the tetradynamia filiquoſa claſs. The pod 
opens with a ſpring, and the valves are revoluted : the 
{7ma is entire; and the calix gapes a little. There 
are fiftcen ſpecies, ſeven of which are natives of Bri- 
tain, viz. the bellidifolia, or daiſy-leaved lady's-fmock ; 
the petrwa, or mountain lady's-{mock ; the pratenſis, 
or common lady's-ſmock ; the amara, bitter creſſes, or 
lady's-fmock; the impatiens, or impatient lady's- 
{mock ; the parviflora, or {mall lowered lady's-{mock ; 
and the hirſuta, or hairy lady's ſmocx. The common 
fort grows naturally in the meadows in many parts of 


England, which being eaten by way of fallad in the 


pring, is ſuppoſed to be a good antiſcorbutick. 

CARDAMOM, in materia medica, the ſeeds of a 
ſpecics of amomum. They are diſtinguiſhed into the 
lefler and greater. The greater cardamom is a dried 
fruit or pod containing two rows of ſmall triangular 
ieeds of a warm aromatick flavour. "Lhe leſſer is about 
half the ſize of the former, and the ſeeds are confider- 
ably ſtronger both in ſmell and taſte. Hence this ſort 
is the only one now uſed as a medicine. The leeds are 
warm, grateful, pungent, aromatick, and frequently 
employed as ſuch in practice. 

CARDIACA, mother-wort, a diſtin& genus of 
plants, with ſquare branched ſtalks, the leaves ſet in 
pars on long pedicles at the joints, and the flowers in 
cluſters round the upper joints: the leaf is dark co- 
iourcd, cut deeply into three ſharp-pointed, indented ſeg- 
ments, of which the middle one is the longeſt, and the 
two lateral ones commonly more deeply cut: the flower 
is purpliſh, labiated, with the upper lip long and arched, 
the lower ſhort and cut into three ſections. It is pe- 
rennial, grows wild in waſte grounds, and flowers from 
the middle to the end of ſummer. 

lt is ſaid to cure convulſions, open obſtructions of 
the viſcera, and to kill worms, and ſome account it 
excellent in diſeaſes of the ſpleen, and the hyſterick 
pation; the leaves and tops have a moderately ſtrong 
Ime!l not very agreeable, and a very bitter taſte. The 
dae of the leaves in powder is a dram, and muſt be 
taken in wine. 

x LORA ACK, in pharmacy, an appellation given to 
OR fog ere we have an immediate effect upon 
— — : 5 . giv ne wee accelerate and quicken 
OY ae folids; ſo that the ſenſations at the 
, Lomach, and heart, become more lightſome and 
agrecable than before. 
Wa pots 5. 2 og e in anatomy, a plexus or 
„ _— ot a rammification of the par 
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miting, or in the common heart-burns, wind, indigeſ- 
tion, and now and then worins. But more frequently 
a cardialgia proceeds from congeſtions of blood about 


blood, but more eſpecially to hypochondriack and hyt- 
terick perſons. | | 

The cure of a common heart-burn from indigeſtion, 
and the acrimony of the contents of the ſtomach, may 
be performed by drinking tea, or à decoction of ca- 
momile-flowers ; as alſo by taking bitters, or the teſta- 
ceous and abſorbent powers. When it ariſes from a 
crapula, gentle emeticks will be uſeful; and if it pro- 
ceeds from a congeſtion of blood, bleeding will be 
convenient, after which antiſpaſmodicks are to be 
given. | 

If it is occaſioned by acute ſtomachick fevers, rhu- 
barb or ipecacuanha, in a moderate doie, may be pre- 
ſcribed ; and if by worms, it mult be treated with me- 
dicines proper for killing worms. 

CARDINAL, an epithet applied to many things, 
on account of their pre-eminence. As the cardinal 
virtues, are juſtice, prudence, temperance, and forti- 
tude : the cardinal winds are thoſe which blow from 
the eaſt, welt, north, and ſouth points of the horizon; 
and theſe are alſo called the cardinal points of the hori- 
zon or compats. 

CARDINAL, is alſo uſed as a ſubſtantive, to imply 
an eccleſiaſtical prince in the Romiſh church, and one 
of the pope's council or ſenate. 

CARDING, among manufaCtures, ſignifies the 
operation of combing, diſentangling the wool with 
inſtruments called cards, in order to render it proper 
for the work for which it is deſigned. 


wool; cotton, flax, hair, and other materials uſed in 
ſeveral kinds of manufactures, are alſo carded. 

CARDIOID, in the higher geometry, an algebrai- 
cal curve reſembling a heart. e 

CARDIOSPERMUM, in botany, a genus of the 
octandria trigynia claſs. The calix has four leaves; 
there are four petals; an unequal four-leaved nectari- 
um; and there are three inflated capſules. There are 
two ſpecics, both natives of the Indies. 

CAR DO, in anatomy, a name given to the ſecond 
vertebra of the neck. 

CARD U Us, the thiſtle, in botany, a genus of 
plants ranged by Linnæus, among the ſyngenefia-po- 
lygamia-xqualis ; the compound flower of which is tu- 
bulous and uniform, the proper flower 18 monopetalous, 


divided into five equal ſegments. There is no pericar- 

pium, but the cup is a little convivent, and contains 

ſeveral ſeeds crowned with a very long down. 
CARDUUs Benedictus, in the materia medica, a ſpe- 


ſome of the iſlands of the Archipelago, and ſown an- 


times uſed for working off an emetick. | 

CarDuus, FULLONUM, a name by which the 
dipſacus, or teazel, is ſometimes called. See the article 
DipsAacus. | 

CAREENING, in the fea language, the bringing a 
ſhip to lie down on one fide, in order to trim and caulk 
the other fide. A ſhip is ſaid to be brought to the ca- 
reen, when the moſt of her lading being taken out, 
ſhe is hauled down on one fide by a ſmall veſſel as low 
as neceſſary, and there kept by the weight of the ballaſt, 
ordnance, &c. as well as by ropes, leſt her maſts 
ſhould be ſtrained too much, in order that her ſides and 
bottom may be trimmed, ſeams caulked, or any thing 
that is faulty under water, mended. Hence when a 
ſhip lies on one ſide when ſhe fails, ſhe is faid to fail on 
the careen. | | 

CAREER, in the menage, ſignifies the ground that 
1s proper for the menage, and the courſe or race of a 
horſe that does not go beyond two hundred paces. 
In the ancient circus, the career was the ſpace the 
chariots were to run at full ſpeed to carry the prize. 

CARE T, among grammarians, implies a character 


marked thus 4 placed in the line, to ſignify that ſome 
Aaa a word, 


mours in the ſtomach, which oecaſion a nauſea and vo- 


the ſtomach, which happen to thoſe who are full of 


The operation of carding is not however confined to 


of a funnel form, with a very ſmall tube and erect limb, 


cies of the carduus growing naturally in Spain, and 


nually with us in gardens. The infuſion of it is ſome- 
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word, ſentence or letter omitted, ought to have come in 
where the caret is placed. 

CARGO, in naval affairs, the inerchant: goods of 
whatever fort with which a ſhip 3 18 freighted, and 2. 
ceeds from port to port. 

CARIA, in zoology, a ſpecies of ant, common in 
the Eaſt-Indies, and larger than thoſe with us. 

They are very miſchievous, living in large com- 
munities, and throwing wy hills of earth five or fix feet 
ligh. 

CARICATURA, in painting, an Italian word, 
principally applied to groteſque figures, which retain 
an extravagant and ugly, but real reſemblance of the 
perſon they are deſigned to repreſent, and laſh whom- 
ſoever the painter, carver, or graver, has a mind to ſa- 
tyrize, or divert himſelf with. Calot excelled in the 
caricatura. But burleſque in painting, like burleſque 
in poetry, ſhould be confined within due bounds. 

CARIES, in ſurgery, the corruption of a bone oc- 
caſioned by its being deprived of its Periofte um, or a 
depravation of the Juices. 

We find two cauſes of the caries of a bone, one 
ariſing from a wound, or any other accident, when the 
bone is expoſed to the injuries of the external air, or is. 
corrupted by unſkilfulneſs in dreſſing, the other, when 
the fluids are interrupted in their circulation, by any 
external violence, or internal cauſe whatſoever, from 
whence inflammation and ſuppuration ſucceed ; by 
which the perioſteum and bone lofing their nouriſh- 
ment, on account of the veſlels being enflamed and 
corrupted, quickly becomes carzous ; or from venereal 
cauſes. Hence 1t appears that there are ſeveral degrees 
of a caries of the bone, but the worſt kind 1s that which 
falls upon the joints, or any parts of the bone that lie 
deep, becaule as there 1s no acceſs to clean it, the caſe 
admits of no remedy but amputation of the limb: 
With regard to the cure of a caries, the mildeſt method 
is applied to the ſlighteſt degree, and is performed by tlie 
application of ſpirituous remedies, or by balſamicks. 
In a caries that penetrates ſomewhat deeper, ſtronger 
remedies take place, ſuch as the pulvis euphorbii cum 
ſpiritu vini optimo parato, aqua phagedænica, or a ſo- 
lution of mercury in aqua fortis, or ſpirit of nitre; 
and when by theſe you have procured an exfoliation of 
the diſeaſed part, the cure is to be completed with bal- 


ſamicks. A ſecond method confilts in perforating the 


bone, after it is laid bare with an inſtrument; after 
which it is to be dreſſed with dry lint, or balſamick 
medicines. A third method is performed by ſcraping 
away the vitiated part of the bone with a raſpatory, or 
chiſſel, till all the corrupted parts being deſtroyed, the 
bone appears white or ruddy, and found. I he fourth, 
which is the moſt ancient and moſt certain method of 
cure, eſpecially in the greater degrees of this diſorder, 
is performed by burning down the vitiated part of the 
bone with the actual cautery; and in this operation 
great care mutt be taken nat to injure the fleſh, or other 
ſoft parts that lie near it. In fine, the principal buſineſs 
in curing a caries of the bone conſiſts in a {pcedy extir- 
pation of the carious parts of the bone, and the reſt of 
the cure is performed in the ſame manner. 

CARLINA, the Carline thiſtle, in botany, a genus 
of plants ranged by Linnæus among the fingyneſia po- 
Iygamia-aqualis, and of which there are a great variety 
of pecles. The compound flower 1s uniform and tu- 
buloſe ; the particular flower conſiſts of a fingle funnel- 
itaped petal, with a {mall tube; the limb being cam- 
TEE and divided into five ſegments: it has no 
pericarpium, the ſceds are ſingle, and roundiſh. 

CARLINGS, in ſhip- building, ſhort pieces of tim- 
ber ranging fore and aft, from one of the deck beams 
to another, into which their ends are ſcored: they are 
uleful to ſuſtain and ftrengthen the ſmaller beams of the 
ſhip. 

— CARMELITES, or WRITE FRIARS, an order of 

ur Lady of mount Carmel, and pretend to derive their 
origin from the propets Elijah and Eliſha. 

CARMINATIVES, in pharmacy, axe medicines 
appropriated to expel wind. 

A great many ſeem to be rangers to this term; as 
it does not appear to carry in it any thing expreliive of 
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the medicinal efficacy of thoſe ſimples which paſs un. 
der its denomination. I his term had certainly its rife 
when medicine was too much in the hands of tho#: 
Jugglers, who for want of true knowlege in their pro- 
feſſion, brought religion into their party; and what 
through their ignorance they were not able to do by ma- 
tional preſcription, they pretended to effect by invoca- 
tion and their interett with heaven: which cant being 
generally, for the ſurprize fake, couched in ſome ſhort 
verſes; the word carmen, which ſignifies a verſe, waz 
uſed alſo to mean an enchantment ; which was fre. 
quently made uſe of to ſatisfy the people of the opera- 
tion of a medicine they could not account for. And 
as thoſe medicines now under this name, are of 
quick efficacy, and the conſequences thereof, in many 
inſtances, ſurpriſing; and the moſt violent pains, ſome- 
times ariſing from pent-up wind, immediately ceaſing 
upon its diſperſion; ſuch medicines as give relief, in 
this caſe, are more properly termed carminatives, as 
if they cured by enchantment. 

How they expel wind may be conceived, when we 
conſider that all the parts of the body are perſpirable 
Sanctorius, in his Medicina Statica, determines all we 
call wind in the bowels to be fuch perſpirable matter az 
makes its eſcape through the coats of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines. Between the ſeveral membranes likewiſe of 
the muſcular parts may ſuch matter break out, and lodęe 
for ſome time. Now whatſoever will rarify and render 
ſuch collections of vapour thinner, muſt conduce to 
their utter diſcharge out of the body; and conſe— 
quently remove thoſe uneaſineſſes which ariſe from their 
detention. And as all thoſe things that paſs under this 
denomination are warm, and conſiſt of very light ſuhti] 
parts, it is eaſy to conceive how a mixture of Tuch par- 
ticles may agitate and rarify thoſe flatulencies, ſo as to 
facilitate their expulſion; eſpecially conſidering thoſe 
grateful ſenſations which ſuch medicines give to the 
fibres, which cannot but invigorate their tonick undy- 
lations ſo much, that by degrees the cbitructed wind is 
ditlodged, and at laſt quite expelled : but if the ob- 
ſtruction be not great, the rarifaction of the wind; 
upon taking ſuch a medicine, is often ſo fudden, and 
likewiſe its diſcharge, that it goes off like the exploſion 
of gunpowder. 

All the things under this claſs being warm and dil- 
cuſſive, are much uſed in the compoſition of cathar- 
ticks, of the rougher ſort eſpecially : for the irritation 
occaſioned by thoſe would be ſcarce tolerable without 
the mitigation of ſuch grateful ingredients. Many like- 
wiſe of this ſortment are in the compoſition of diſcuſ- 
five topicks. 

CARMINE, a very beautiful red colour, extracted 
from cochineal by means of water impregnated with 
alcaline ſalts, and precipitated with tin diſſolved! in aqua 
regia. 

CARNATION, in botany, a beautiful tribe of 
flowers, conſidered by Linnzus as a ſpecies of the 
dianthus, which comprehends the clow e-july-fiow- 
er and the pink, which we conſider as different 
flowers. | 

Theſe flowers are either ſingle or double, but the latter 
only are regarded by floriſts, nor even theſe except they 
have particular appearances to recommend them. 

The principal properties in a good carnation are 45 
follow: 1. The ſtem of the flower ſhould be ſtrong and 
able to ſupport the weight of the flower, without lop- 
ping down. 2. The petals (or leaves) of the flower 
hould be large, broad, ſtiff, laying flat, without an) 
indentures on their edges: ariſing from the extremity to 
the centre regularly, ſo as to form the whole as = 
hemiſpherical as poſſible. 3. The pod ſhould be c) lin- 
drical, neither too ſhort nor too long, for if it is {99 
ſhort the extreme petals will fall down and much dimi- 
niſh the beauty of the flower, and if too long, the flowel 
will be contracted, which is diſagreeable to a curious 
eye: it is alſo eftcemed a good property if the fower 
og without the pod burſting, which it is very #* 
to do. 4. The colours ſhould be bright, equally ſtripes, 
on a LE white ground, for if there is one petal fing 
coloured, it is called run, (in the floriſts language) an 
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Spaniſh CARNA TION, a name ſometimes uſed for the 
oinciana of botaniſts. b f N 

CARNAT TON Colour, among painters, is underſtood 
of all the parts of a picture, in general, which repre- 
ſent fleſh, or which are naked and without drapery. 

In colouring for fleſh, there is great a variety, that 
it is hard to lay down any general rules for inſtruction 
therein; neither are there any regarded by thoſe who 
have acquired a ſkill this way : the various colouring 
for carnations, may be eaſily produced, by taking more 
or leſs red, blue, yellow, or biſtre, whether for the firſt 
colouring, or for the finiſhing: the colour for women 
ſhould be bluiſh ; for children a little red, both freſh 
and gay ; and for men it ſhould incline to yellow, eſ- 
pecially if they are old. | 

CARNELIAN, or CoRNELIAN, Sarda, in natural 
hiſtory, a precious ſtone, of which there are three ſorts, 
diſtinguiſhed by the three colours, red, yellow, and 
white. It is principally uſed for engraving of ſeals. 

CARNEY, in farriery, a diſeaſe in horſes, when 
their mouths become ſo much furrowed, that they can- 
not cat. 

CARNIVAL, or CARN AAL, a time of rejoicing, 
obſerved with great ſolemnity by the Italians, particu- 
larly at Venice. Es 

CARNIVOROUS, an epithet applied to animals 
who feed on fleſh. 

 CARNIUS, among the ancient chronologiſts, was 
one of the months of the civil year, 

CARNOSE, or Carnovs, ſomething belonging 


to, or abounding with fleſh. 


CARNOSITY, among ſurgeons, implies an excreſ- 
cence or tubercle in the urethra. 


CAROB-TREE, ceratonia, in botany. See the ar- 
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CAROLINE=Bozks, the name of four books, com- 
poſed by order of Charlemagne, to refute the ſecond 
council of Nice. Theſe books are couched in very 
harſh and ſevere terms, containing one hundred and 
twenty heads of accuſation againſt the council of Nice, 
and condemning the worſhip of images. 

CAROLUS, a broad piece of gold, ſtruck 1n the 
reign of Charles I. worth about three and twenty- 
ſhillings. 

CAROTIDS, in anatomy, two arteries of the neck, 
which convey the blood from the aorta to the brain. 
See the article ARTERY. 

CARP, the name of a freſh-water fiſh, well known 
in England, and conſidered as the moſt valuable of all 
fiſh for ſtocking ponds. | 
CARPENTRY, the art of cutting, framing, and 
Joining large pieces of wood, for the uſes of building. 

Carpentry is the moſt ancient of all kinds of archi- 
tecture ; its origin goes back as far as the beginning of 
the world. Men, at firſt, ignorant of what treaſures the 
carth contained within her womb, and knowing no- 
thing but her external productions, felled trees in the 
foreits to build their firſt cottages; they afterwards 
crected nobler buildings of the ſame materials. Ar- 
chitecture ſtands indebted to carpentry for one of the 
prettieſt embelliſhments of its orders, if it be true that 
futed columns are done in imitation of the contraction 
of the trunks of trees as they grow upward. This 
metropolis even to this day furniſhes remains of the an- 
cient cuſtom of building in wood, and ſhews our an- 
ceſtors preferred it even to ſtone. One may add, in 
avour of this art, the almoſt univerſal cuſtom of build- 
ng m wood throughout all the northern countries; 
3 a ſort of covering of ſtuff, or other ma- 

3, wrought with the needle or in a loom, forming 
part of the furniture of a houſe, and is commonly 
n over tables, or laid upon the flour. 

. Gras om 1 key carpets are thoſe moſt eſteemed ; 
3 bes t on is a manufactory after the manner 
TY as Ws wy ey make them little inferior, not to 

vety, and perfect hee che carpets. They are vel- 
1 TY, 1e Carpets 7228 come from 
of which a ak 0 carpets of Germany, ſome 
called Kune 08 woolen ſtuffs, as ſerges, &c. and 
a i, s: others are made of wool alfo, but 
8 the needle, and often embelliſhed with 
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lk ; and laſtly, there are carpets made of dog's hair. 
We have likewiſe carpets made in England equal to any 
brought from the Eaſt. 

CARPINUS, the horn-beam, in botany. See the 
article HORNBEAM. 

CARPOBALSAM, in the materia medica, the fruit 
of the tree which yields the true balm or balſam of 
Gilead. | 

 CARPOCRATIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a fect. 

of hereticks, formed from a branch of the ancient 
Gnoſticks, They appeared about the middle of the ſe- 
cond century, and held the moſt abominabie tencts. 

CARR, among the ancients, a kind of throne mount- 
ed on wheels, and uſed in triumphs, and other foley 
occaſions. 


by the Portugueſe, in the E. India, and Brafilian trade. 

CARRAT. See the article CAR A. 3 

CARRIAGE, a vehicle, generally mounted on 
wheels, and uſed in conveying perſons, and goods, 
from one place to another. | 

CARRIAGE of a Cannon, a ſort of a cart or dray 
compofed of two long pieces of wood, called ſides, or 
cheeks, which are made in a bending form, ſo that one 
end of them reſts on the ground, and the other is ſup- 
ported by the axis or axle-tree of the wheels, from 
which it jets out about a foot. The cheeks are joined 
to each other by four pieces of wood, called croſs- 
quarters or tranſums ; the firſt is called the tranſum of 
the chace ; the ſecond the tranſum of the bed; the third 
the tranſum of the fight; and the fourth, which fills 
all the ſpace between thoſe parts of the cheeks that reſt 
on the ground, is called the tranſum of the lunet, or 
eye-hole. In the cheeks, between the part that is op- 
polite to the tranſum of the chace, and that which is 
oppoſite to the axle-tree of the wheels of the carriage, 
are two ſemicircular notches, in which the trunnions of 
the cannon are placed ; on the three firſt tranſums, is 
placed a piece of wood of a proper thickneſs, on which 
the breech of the cannon reſis ; this plank is called the 
bed of the carriage, | | 

When the cannon 1s to be carried into the field, or 
removed from one place to another, the limber (avaunt 
train) or fore-carriage, is added to that part of the 
cheeks where the tranſum of the lunet is placed. 

Beſides the carriage now deſcribed, which is the moſt 
common, and called the wheel-carriage, there are fort- 
carriages, ſea-carriages, and baſtard-carriages which 


have low ſolid wheels, that ſerve to move them on a 
rampart, or to and fro in other places of ſmall extent. 


CARRIAGE, in agriculture, a furrow for the con- 
veyance of water to overflow and improve the ground. 
It is diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts : the main carriage, 
which ſhould be made with a convenient deſcent ; and 
the leſſer carriages, which ſhould be ſhallow, and as 
many in number as poſhble. 

CARRIER, a perſon who makes it his buſineſs to 
carry goods for other perſons, from one place to ano- 
ther, for hire. 

CARROT, Daucus, in botany. See DAucus. 

CAROUSAL, a magnificent entertainment, ex- 
hibited by princes on ſome publick occaſion; conſiſting 
of a cavalcade of gentlemen richly dreſſed and equipped, 
after the manner of tlie ancient cavaliers divided into 
ſquadrons, meeting in ſome publick place, and per- 
forming juſts, tournaments, &c. 1 

CART, a vehicle mounted on two wheels, and 
drawn by one or more horſes. 

CARTW RIGHT, a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is to 
make carts, waggons, &c. 

CARTEL, an agreement made between two ſtates 
for the exchange of their priſoners of war. 

CAR TESIANS, a ſect of philoſophers, who adhere 
to the ſyſtem of Des Cartes, and founded on the two 
following principles; the one metaphyſical, the other 
phyſical : the metaphyſical one is, I think, therefore J 
am: the phyſical one is, That nothing exiſis but ſubflance. 
Subſtance he makes of two kinds; the one a ſub- 
ſtance that thinks, the other a ſubſtance extended ; 
whence actual thought and actual extenſion are the eſ- 


ſence of ſubſtance. EE 
The 


CARRACK, the name given to the large ſhips uſed 
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having their angles gradually broken, and that this con- 


of plants whoſe flower is compoſed of ſeveral herma- 


CAR 


The eſſence of matter being thus fixed in extention, 
the Carteſians conclude, that there is no vacuum, nor 
any poſſibility thereof in nature, but that the world 1s 
abſolutely full: mere ſpace is precluded by this prin- 


ciple, in regard, extenſion being implied in the idea of 


ſpace, matter is ſo too. 

Upon theſe principles, the Carteſians explain me- 
chanically, and according to the laws of motion, how 
the world was formed, and whence the preſent appear- 
ances of nature do riſe. I hey ſuppoſe, that matter was 
created of an indefinite extenſion, and divided into little 
ſquare maſſes, full of angles; that the Creator impreſſed 
two motions on this matter ; one whereby each part 
revolved round its centre, another whereby an aſ- 
ſemblage, or ſyſtem, turned round a common centre; 
whence aroſe as many different vortices. as there were 
different maſles of matter, thus moving round common 
centres. 

The conſequences of this hypotheſis, according to 
the Carteſians, will be, that the parts of matter in each 
vortex could not revolve among each other, without 


tinual friction of parts and angles produced three ele- 
ments; the firſt, an infinitely fine duſt, formed of the 
angles broken off; the ſecond, the ſpheres remaining, 
after all the angular irregularities are thus removed; 
theſe two make the matter of Des Cartes's firſt and ſecond 
element; and thoſe particles not yet rendered ſmooth 
and ſpherical, and which ſtill retain ſome of their angles, 
make the third element. | 7 

Now, according to the laws of motion, the ſubtileſt 
clement mult take up the centre of each ſyſtem, being 
that which conſtitutes the ſun, the fixed ſtars above, 
and the fire below; the ſecond element, compoſed of 


ſpheres, makes the atmoſphere, and all the matter be- 


tween the carth and the fixed ſtars, in ſuch a manner 
as that the largeſt ſpheres are always next the circum- 
ference of the vortex or ſyſtem, and the ſmalleſt next 
its centre; the third element, or the hooked particles, 
is the matter that compoſes the earth, all terreſtrial bo- 
dies, comets, ſpots in the ſun, &c. Ea 


Such is the romantick ſyſtem of Des Cartes. We 


call it romantick becauſe it had no exiſtence in nature; 
and was therefore demoliſhed by obſervations. 
CAR THAMUS, baſtard ſaffron, in botany, a genus 


phrodite florets, each of which are monopetalous and 
tunnel-ſhaped; containing five ſhort capillary filaments, 
topped with cylindrical and tubuloſe antheræ: 1t has no 
pericarpium; but the calyx incloſes a ſingle, oblong, 
angular feed. 

I here are ſeveral ſpecies of carthamus ; but the com- 
mon ſort imported for uſe anſwers the following deſcrip- 
tion. The plant is annual, and riſes with a ſtiff lig- 
neous ſtalk, about three feet high, dividing upwards 
into many branches. Theſe are furniſhed with oval 
pointed leaves, which are entire, and joined cloſe to the 
ſtalk, ſlightly ſerrated, and prickly about their edges. 
The flowers are produced at the extremity of each 
branch, of a ſaffron colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth 
white ſeeds. | | 
_ This plant is a native of Egypt, and much cultivated 
in Germany, for the uſe of dying and painting. It is 
there ſown in open fields in the ſpring, and hoed out in 
the manner we do turnips, The flowers are uſed by the 
dyers, and the ſeeds in medicine. Theſe are accounted 
a pretty ſtrong cathartick, bringing away ſerous groſs 
humours; and is reckoned very good in the dropſy and 
jaundice; but being a nauſeous medicine, the preſent 
practice ſeldom preſcribes it. 

CAR THUSIANS, a very ſtrict religious order, 
founded in the year 1180, by one Bruno. 

CARTILAGE, Cartilago, in anatomy, a ſimple or 
ſimilar part of the body, harder than all the other fleſhy 
parts, but much ſofter than the bones, white, ſmooth, 
poliſhed and flexible. The cohefion of the parts is dif- 
terent in different cartilages, and no ſenſible cavity, cell, 
or bone, appear in any part of its ſurface, except mi- 
nute paſlages for the blood veſſels. . 

CARTILAGINODUS, ſomething partaking of the 


CAR 


CARTON, or CAR TOO, in painting, a deſigu 
drawn on ſtrong paper, to be afterwards calked through, 
and transferred on the freſh plaſter of a wall to be 
painted in freſco. | 

Carton is alſo uſed for a deſign coloured; for work 
ing in moſaick, tapeſtry, &c. The cartons at Hamp. 
ton-court are deſigns of Raphael Urbin, intended for 
tapeſtry. 

CARTOUCHE, in military affairs, a caſe of wood 
about three inches thick at the bottom, bœund about 
with pꝛarlin, holding about four hundred mutket balls, 
| beſides fix or eight balls of iron to be fired out of a 
hobit, for the defence of a pats, &c. 
CanroucHseE, in architecture, an ornament repre- 
ſenting a ſcroll of paper, to receive a motto or inſcrip- 
tion. 

CARTRIDGE, in military affairs, a caſe of papet 
or parchment, fitted to the bore of the piece, and hold- 
ing exactly its charge. | > 
CARrTRIDGE-Box, a caſe of wood, covered with 
leather holding a dozen muſket cartridges. | 
CARVING, that branch of ſculpture which regard; 
cutting in wood. | 

CARUM, CaRAwar, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria digynia claſs. The fruit is oblong and 
ftriated ; the involucrum conſiſts of but one leaf; and 
the petals arc carinated and emarginated. There is but 
one ſpecies, viz. the caroi, a native of Britain. The 
ſeeds have an aromatick {mell and pungent taſte ; and are 
frequently employed as a ſtomachick and carminatiye 
in flatulent caſes. 

CARUNCULA, in anatomy, any {mall piece of 
fleſh, or at leaſt, what has the appearance of it. 

CARUS, in phyſick, a fudden deprivation of ſenſe 
and motion affecting the whole body. 

CARYATIDES, in architecture, a kind of co- 
lumns or pilaſters in the form of women, dreſſed in long 
robes after the manner of the Carian people, and ſerving 
to ſupport the entablement. 

CARY OCOSTINUM, in pharmacy, an eleQuary, 
chiefly prepared of cloves, white coſtus, ginger, cum- 
min- feeds, &c. much recommended for purging choler, 
and breaking away obſtructions of cachectick conſtitu- 


— 
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tions; alſo an excellent purge for ſtrong people. 


CARYOPHYLLATA, in botany, the name by 
which T ournefortcalls the geum and dryas of Linnæus. 
CARY OPHY LLUS, the pink, in botany, the ſame 
with the dianthus of Linnæus. See DianTrvs. 
CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS, the clovye-tree, 
common 1n feveral iflands of the E. Indies. The 
cloves, which are the only part known to us, are pro- 
perly the cups of the unopened flowers. In ſhape they 
ſomewhat reſemble a ſhort thick ſquare nail, of a ruity 
colour inclining to black: in the inſide of each clove are 
found a ſtylus and ſtamina, with their apices : at the 
larger end ſhoot out, from the four angles, four little 
ints like a ſtar, in the middle of which is a round 
ball, of a lighter colour than the reſt, compoſed of four 
ſmall ſcales or leaves, which ſeem to be the unexpanded 
petala of the flower. The tree is one of thoſe, whoſe 
flower is produced above the rudiments of the fruit: 
the ripe fruit, ſometimes brought into Europe under 
the name of autophyllus, is marked on the top will 
the remains of the flower; it is about the ſize and ſhape 
of an olive, and contains, under a thin blackiſh fhel, 
a hard kernel of the fame colour, which has a deep 
longitudinal ſeam on one Tide. The cloves are faid to 
be cured by expoſing them to ſmoke, and afterware 
drying them in the ſun. | Ts 
Cloves are uſed as ſpice in foods, and make an 1. 
gredient in moſt of the family wines, or {pirituo?? 
cordials. They are in medicine carminative and goo 
againſt all diſtempers of the head ariſing from col. 
cauſes. They ſtrengthen the ſight, and will alone _ 
many kinds of head-achs : They are alſo good again! 


faintings and palpitations of the heart, and ag 
crudities in the ſtomach. They are given from 3 galt 
to 6 or 8 for a doſe, but are ſeldom uſed ſingly or U 
their crude ſtate. There is an eſſential oil obtained fro 
them per deſcenſum, or by diſtillation in the comme 
way, which poſſeſſes all their virtues, and in VT 


for 


nature of a cartilage, 


| $ | 
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form they are generally uſed. This oil is carminative, cinnamon, but ſomewhat thinner, rougher on the out- 
10 is an ingredient in the pills of the rougher cathar-|fide, and of a dark ruſty brown colour. 
Ga It is alſo good as an external application to]. This bark is a warm aromatick, nearly of the ſame 
pare” bones, and is one of the uſual remedies for the] Kind of ſmell and taſte with the clove ſpice, but weaker, | : 
us a drop or two of it on cotton applied to the] and with a .little admixture, as it were, of the cinna- 9 
<2" oy Its doſe. internally is no more than a drop or] mon flavour. It agrees nearly with cloves alſo in re- 
8 | | | gard to the ſolubility and volatility of its active prin- 
The autophylli are ſcarce ever met with in our ſhops. |ciples. Tinctures of it in rectified ſpirit, ſmell and 
The Dutch preſerve them while freſh by. way of a taſte ſtrongly of the bark: the watery infufions are con- 
Kreetmeat and are fond of them after meals to promote f ſiderably impregnated with its ſmell, but have very little 
et 8. 5 of its taſte. On inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tincture, the 
a and Herman do not allow the caryophyllus ſpirit which diſtils has little or nothing of its flavour; 
c Nor or royal clove (fo called by the Dutch, from the remaining extract ſmells lightly of the bark, and 
ir opinion of its virtues, or rather of its 1 to [proves in taſte very hot and pungent, though much leſs 
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be a diſtin ſpecies, but only a luſus nature of the fo than the ſpirituous extract of cloves. In diſtillation 
common ove. | | with water, it yields a very ſmall portion of eſſential 

CaRVYOPHILHUs Ruber, the clove-july-flower, of 
gilli-flower, in botany, the name of a plant with many 
ſmooth, round, jointed ſtalks, and gramineous leaves, 
of a bluiſh green colour, ſtanding in pairs at the joints: 
the flower is compoſed of four petals, narrow at the 
bafis but broad and jagged at the top, and ſurrounded 
by an oblong cylindrical cup, which 1s covered at the 
bottom with four ſhort ſcales, forming a kind of fecon- 
dary cup. The calyx after the flower is fallen, be- 
comes à covering to a number of ſmall, black, wrinkled 

eds. 1 
a SCABEL, the button or knob at the breech end 
of a cannon. | N 

CASCADE, a ſteep fall of water from a higher to a 
lower place. ; 

CASCANS, in fortification, holes in the form of 
wells, ſerving as entrances to galleries, or giving, vent 
to the enemies mines. | | 

CASE, among grammarians, implies the different 
inflexions or termination of nouns, ſerving to expreſs 
the different relations they bear to each other, and to 
the things they repreſent. 8 1 

Cask, among printers, denotes a ſloping frame di- 
vided into ſeveral compartments, each containing a 
number of types or letters of the ſame kind. 

CasE of crown glaſs, contains uſually twenty-four 
tables, each table being nearly circular, and about three 
teet fix inches diameter. 

Cas of Newcaſtle glaſs, contains thirty-five tables; 
of Normandy glaſs twenty-five, 

Casr-HArDENING, a method of changing the 
ſurface of iron inſtruments into ſteel, in order to ren- 
der thoſe parts capable of reſiſting any edge tool. | 

CasE-SroT, in military affairs, imply muſket-balls, 
ſtones, pieces of old iron, &c. put into caſes, and ſhot 
out of pieces of ordnance. _ | 

CASEMATE, in architecture, implies a hollow 
moulding, which ſome architects make one ſixth of a 
circle, and others one fourth. | . 

CASEMATE, in fortification, a vault, or arch of 
maſon's work, in that part of the flank of a baſtion, 
which is next the curtain, erected to defend the moat, 
and the face of the oppoſite baſtion. 5 

CASH, in commerce, ſignifies ready money ; and 
allo the ſtock of a trader, merchant, or banker. 

Casu-Book, See the article Boox-KEEpiNG. 

CASHEW-NUT, the fruit of the acajou tree, ge- 
nerally called anacardium. See ANACARDIUM. 

CASHIER, a perſon entruſted with the caſh of ſome 
publick company. | 
\ CASING of Timber Mort, among builders, ſignifies 
the plaiſtering the outfide of a houſe all over with mor- 
Om while it continues wet, to draw lines by a ruler 
with the corner of the trowel, to make it reſemble the 
Joints of free-ſtone. | 
_ 1 Ry o capacity, for holding liquors of 
but the latter —9 t e N indigo, Ke. 

ermed dry caſks. | 

CASSAVI, or CASSADA, the name of a plant fre- 


quent in many parts of the W. Indie he 
root of which tlie ncies, and froin this 
read, 


1 A Caryopbillata, the bark of a tree of the clove 
2 rought from the iſland of Cuba, Jamaica, and 


NUET parts of t N 4 ; th; 
"Au 5 5 er 5 Indies; rolled up in quills, like 


oil, nearly fimilar in flavour to oil of cloves, but more 


pungent than the genuine oil of that ſpice: the re- 
maining decoction is diſagreeably auſtere and bitteriſh. 
A bark of the ſame kind is ſometimes brought from 
the E. Indies under the name of culitlawan, or culi- 
lawan, a Malaccan compound word, of which the La- 
tin cortex caryophylloides, or clove bark, is faid to be a 
tranſlation. That diſtingurſhed in Europe by the name 
of calilawan, is thicker than the other, and in colour 
approaches ſomewhat more to cinnamon, but ſcarcely 
differs in ſmell or taſte. | . 
The fame with this appears likewiſe to be the carabac- 
cium of Baglivi; which he deſcribes as being in taſte 
like cloves, but very temperate and grateful, and in 
colour having a great reſemblance to cinnamon; and 
which, he fays, he made uſe of with great benefit in de- 
coction, for correcting the acrimony and fcorbutick diſ- 
ſolution of the lymph, and for ſtrengthening the ſto- 
mach and promoting digeſtion. | 
Rumphius obſerves, that the outer and inner barks, 
and the barks of different parts of the tree, differ ſome- 
what in colour and in taſte from one another; whence, 
probably, ſuch differences as may have been obſerved in 
thoſe brought under different names into Europe, and 
that the bark of the root approaches both in appear- 
ance and in flavour to ſaſſafras, for which it was in Ba- 
tavia, frequently ſubſtituted. | 3 5 5 
CAss 1A Fiſtularis, a hard woody cylindrical pod of 
a tree reſembling the walnut, which grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in Egypt and the warmer part of the E. Indies, 
and has been thence introduced into the Weſt. 
The pods or canes are about an inch in diameter, and 
a foot or more in length; externally, of a dark brown 
colour, ſomewhat wrinkled, with a large ſeam runnin 


the whole length upon one fide, and another leſs viſible 


on the oppoſite one; internally, of. a pale yellowiſh co- 
lour, divided by thin tranfverſe woody plates into a 
number of little cells, containing each a flattiſh oval 
ſeed, with a ſoft black pulp. 

The pulp of catha has a ſweetiſh taſte, followed by 
more or leſs of a diſagreeable kind of acrimony. The 
caſſia of the Eaſt-Indies has a more agreeable ſweetneſs, 
and leſs acrimony than that of the Weſt ; and hence the 
former is univerſally preferred: they may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from one another by the eye; the oriental canes 
being ſmaller, ſmoother, and thinner rined, and their 
pulp of a deeper ſhining black colour than the Occi- 
dental. The lighter canes of either ſort, and thoſe in 
which the ſeeds rattle on being ſhaken, are generally 
rejected: in theſe, indeed, the pulp has become dry, 
but it does not neceſſarily follow that it is damaged: it 
loſes nothing in drying but its aqueous humidity; and 
by this loſs it ſhould ſeem to be effeQually ſecured from 
growing mouldy or ſour, inconveniences to which in 
its moiſt ſtate it is very ſubject. Ad RENEE 

The pulp of caſſia, whether moiſt or dry, diſſolves 
both in water and in rectified fpirit; readily in the 


former, ſlowly and difficulty in the latter, and not to- 
tally in either : the part which remains undiflolved ap- 
pears to be of little or no activity. It is uſually ex- 
1 make a wholeſome and nouriſhing |tra&ed by boiling the bruiſed pods in water, and eva- 


porating the ſtrained ſolution to a due confiſtence : the 


exhaling vapour carries off nothing conſiderable of the 


cafſia, As it is very apt to grow 


our in keeping, only 


{mall quantities ſhould be prepared at a time. 
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Caſſia, in dofes of a few drams, is a gentle laxative ; 
of good uſe in coſtive habits, in inflammatory caſes 
where purgatives of the more acrid or irritating kind can 
have no place; and, as Geoffrey obſerves, in the pain- 
ful tenſion of the belly which ſometimes follows the 
imprudent uſe of antimonials. It is rarely given in 
ſuch doſes as to have the full effect of a cathartick; the 
quantity neceflary for this purpoſe, an ounce and a half 
or two ounces, being apt to nauſeate the ſtomach, and 
produce flatulencies and gripes, eſpecially if the caſſia is 
not of a very good kind : mild aromaticks, and dilution 
with warm liquors, are the beſt correctives. 

It is ſometzmes actuated with the ſtronger purgatives, 
or with the antimonial emeticks ; of which laſt it is ſaid 
by ſome to diminiſh the activity ſo far, that four grains 
and a half of the tartarum emeticum may be taken in a 
decoction of caſſia, by thoſe who can bear but one grain 
and a half of the antimonial preparation by itſelf. It is 
often joined alſo as an auxiliary to the milder purgatives, 
as cryſtals of tartar, tamarinds, and manna; and of theſe, 
particularly of the latter, it it ſuppoſed to increaſe the 
cathartick virtue; a mixture of four drams of caſſia and 
one and a half or two of manna, being ſaid to purge as 
much as twelve drams of caſſia or thirty-two of manna 
by themſelves. | 

It is obſervable, that during the uſe of caffia, the urine 
appears frequently of a green colour, and ſometimes, 
. where the quantities taken are conſiderable, of a dark 
4 15 | brown or blackiſh. | 
i CAsSsIA Lignea, the bark of a tree of the cinnamon 
e kind, brought from the E. Indies; exactly reſembling 
. cinnamon in appearance, but diſtinguiſhable by its 
breaking ſhort or ſmooth, while cinnamon breaks fi- 
brous or ſhivery, like wood. 


This bark reſembles cinnamon in aromatick flavour 
| as well as in external appearance; but differs in being 
42% weaker, or containing leſs active matter, and in its 
abounding with a viſcous mucilaginous ſubſtance. 
Chewed, it diſſolves as it were in the mouth into a 
. kind of ſlime: powdered and boiled in water, it ren- 
N ders a conſiderable quantity of the fluid thick and glu- 

| tinous, ſo as to concrete on cooling into the conſiſtence 
of a jelly. 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, digeſted on the bark, diſ- 
ſolves and extraQs its aromatick matter ; the powder 
„ retaining its mucilage, ſo as to form a jelly with water 
5 as at firſt. The aromatick part may be ſeparated alſo 
j be diſtillation with water; in which proceſs, if a large 
10 quantity of caſſia is uſed, a ſmall portion of eſſential 
1Nů6050 oil may be collected. The ſpicy principle of the caſſia, 

thus freed from the mucilage, in the form of ſpirituous 
tincture, or ſpirituous extract, or diſtilled water, or eſ- 
ſential oil, appears the ſame with that of cinnamon; 
provided, in regard to the diſtilled fluids, that they 
have not received an empyreumatick taint in the opera- 
| tion, an inconvenience to which they are very ſubject 
1 on account of the mucilaginous matter ſwelling up and 
Wk: burning to the veſſel. | | 
i Caſſia lignea was employed by the ancients as a ſuc- 
cedaneum to cinnamon, of which it was reckoned 
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. | equivalent to half its own quantity. At preſent it is 
1 not unfrequently mixed with that ſpice in the ſhops, 
1936 | but is ſcarcely ever made uſe of under its own name. 


CASSINE, in botany, the cafha-berry-tree, a genus 
of plants, whoſe leaves are uſed in South America, in 
the manner of tea. The flower of this plant is open, 
divided into five ſuboval obtuſe ſegments, larger than 
the cup; the fruit is a roundith berry, with three cells, 
5 each containing a ſuboval ſeed. 
fl | CASSIOPEA, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
1 northern hemiſphere, ſituated next to Cepheus, and 
Wha bp | oppoſite to the great bear on the other fide of the pole. 
Te In the year 1572, there appeared a comet in this con- 
ſtellation, which continued viſible about eighteen 
months, and then diſappeared again. This comet ap- 

eared to the naked eye about the magnitude and bril- 
liancy of Jupiter, which made ſome imagine it only to 
be a new ſtar that made its appearance and then vaniſh- 
ed again; but ſuch muſt be very ſuperficial, or little 
ractiſed in aſtronomy or aſtronomical obſervations. 
owever, it greatly alarmed the aſtronomers of that age, 
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many of them wrote diſſertations upon it, to prove that 
it was the ſame comet that appeared to the magi, or 
wiſe men of the eaſt, at the birth of Chriſt. : 
The number of ſtars in caſſiopea are, in Ptolemy's 
catalogue, 13; in Tycho's 28, and in Mr. Flamſtead's, 
fifty-five. 

CASSOCK, or CAss u LA, a kind of robe worn over 
the reſt of the habit by the clergy. Probably the name 
caſſeck, as well as the thing, is derived from the ancient 
Caracalla, a ſort of upper garment, which hung to the 
heels. Or from the French caſaque, an horſeman'; 
coat. | | 

CASSOWARY, in ornithology, makes a diſtin 
genus of birds, of the order of the galline ; the cha- 
racters of which are theſe : its feet have each three toes, 
all placed foreward ; and its head is ornamented with a 
kind of bony comb and naked wattles. There is only 
one ſpecies of this genus, which is a robuſt, large and 
thick bird, meaſuring four feet and an half when it 
ſtretches out its neck. 


approaching to that of zedoary. It is cardiack and 
ſudorifick, and famous in nervous caſes : it is alſo an 
ingredient in many compoſitions, and 1s preſcribed in 
powders, boluſes, and infuſions. Its doſe is from five 
to fifteen grains. hs | 

CASTANEA, the cheſnut-tree, the name of a well 
known genus of trees, and of which there are five ſpe- 
cies. Linnæus makes the cheſnut-tree a ſpecies of the 
fagus, See BEECH Fagus. | 
The cheſnut- tree is propagated by planting the nuts, 
which ſhould be done in February, in beds of freth un- 
dunged earth. The plants will appear in April, when 
the beds muſt be carefully weeded, for otherwiſe the 
greater part of the young trees will die. In theſe beds 
the plants may remain for two years, when you ſhould 
remove them into a nurſery, at a wider diſtance. The 
beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees is either in Oc- 
tober, or the latter end of February; but October is 
the beſt ſeaſon : the diſtance they ſhould have in the 
nurſery, 1s three feet, row from row, and one foot in 
the rows. 

After having remained three or four years in the nur- 
ſery, they will be fit for tranſplanting, either in rows, 
for avenues to a houſe, or in quarters, for wilderneſs 
plantations ; but if you intend them for timber, it is 


practiſed for oaks, &c. and let them remain unte- 
moved; for theſe trees are apt to have a downright tap 
root, which being hurt by tranſplanting, is often a 
check to their upright growth, and cauſes them to ſhoot 
out into lateral branches, as is the caſe with the oak, 
walnut, &c. | | 

CASTANET, a muſical inſtrument, much uſed 
by the Moors, Spaniards, and Bohemians, to accom- 
pany their dances. 

CASTELLAN, the title given to the ſenators of 
the lower claſs in Poland. 

CASTING, in foundery, implies the operation. of 
running any ſort of metal into a mould prepared for 
that purpole. | 

CASTOR. See CASTOREUM. 

CasToR, in aſtronomy, the name of one of the 
twins in the conſtellation gemini; and alſo of the {ta 
marked alpha by Bayer in the ſame conſtellation. 

CAs TOR and PoLL ux, a name given by the an- 
cients to a ſpecies of meteor, which often appears in 
ſtorms at ſea, ſticking to ſome part of the ſhip, in the 
form of fire- balls. This meteor is nothing more than 
the dectrick matter diſcharged from the clouds. 

CASTOREUM, Cs rok, the inguinal glans of 
the caſtor or beaver, a four-footed amphibious animal, 
frequent in ſeveral parts of Europe, and in North 
America. Theſe glands are of different ſhapes and fixes, 
covered with a thick ſkin, including an unctuous liquid 
matter, which in keeping grows dry and hard: n 
cutting the dry cods, as they are called, they are foun 
full of a brittle friable ſubſtance, of a browniſh red co. 
lour, interſperſed with fine membranes and fibres © 

iſitely interwoven. The beſt caſtor comes from 


u 
Ruflia, in large, round, hard cods; an 1 a 


CASSUMUNAR, in the materia medica, a root 


much the better method to ſow them in furrows, as is 
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ſmaller and moiſter,. from Dantzick.; the worſt of all 

from New, England, in leni thin cods. * + 
— Ruſſia caſtor has a ſtrong no agreeable ſmell, and a 
biting bitteriſh nauſeous taſte ; the other ſorts are 
weaker than that of Ruſſia, yet more diſagreeable. : It 
is generally looked upon as one of the capital nervine, 
| antiſpaſmodick, and antihyſterick medicines : its virtues 
have undoubtedly been much exaggerated ; but though 
they are not near ſo great as they have by moſt writers 
been repreſented, they appear nevertheleſs'to be conſi- 
derable. The common doſe is from two or three grains 
to a ſcruple; though it has been ſometimes taken by 
drams, and theſe doſes very often repeated... 

Rectified ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and water, extract, by 
the aſſiſtance of heat, nearly all the matter of caſtor : 
rectified ſpirit diſſolves moſt readily the finer and leſs 
ungrateful, and water the more nauſeous bitter parts: 


proof ſpirit acts equally, but difficultly, on both. Three 


ounces of powdered Ruſſia caſtor, digeſted with a gentle | 


heat, for three days, in a 2 of rectified ſpirit, com- 

municated a deeper rediſh. tincture, and a ſtronger 
though rather leſs ungrateful taſte, than four ounces 
did to the ſame quantity of proot-ſpirit by maceration 
without heat for ten days. On digeſting in the two 
ſpirits equal quantities of the powder, with equal de- 
grees of heat, for ten or twelve hours, the tincture in 


roof-ſpirit proved ſenſibly moſt ungrateful, and that 


in rectified- ſpirit poſſeſſed moſt perfectly the ſpecifick 
favor of the caſtor: an infuſion in boiling water was 
bitterer and more nauſeous than either. The caſtor 
remaining after the action of water, retained a little of 
its favour, but nothing of its nauſeous bitterneſs : that 
left by re&tified-ſpirit retained a little of the latter, but 
nothing of the former; and the refiduum of proof- 
ſpirit a little of both. 


In diſtillation it gives over to water the whole of its 


ſmell and flavour : a quart of water, diſtilled from an 
ounce of Ruſſia caſtor, receives a conſiderably ſtrong 
impregnation, but gradually loſes the greateſt part of it 
in being kept. It is ſaid, that on ſubmitting to this 
operation, large quantities of the caſtor, a ſmall portion 
of eſſential oil is obtained, which ſmells exceeding 
ſtrongly, and diffuſes its ungrateful ſcent to a great diſ- 
tance. This odorous and moſt active prince of the 
caſtor is carried off by water in a very gentle heat; in- 
fuſions or light decoctions, which are very nauſeous, 
yielding, however flowly inſpiſſated, a brittle extract, 
which has nothing of the ſpecifick flavour of the drug, 
and proves in taſte but weakly though diſagreeably bit- 
teriſh. Rectified- ſpirit on the other hand, diſtilled from 
the tincture made in that menſtruum, brings over 
ſcarcely any ſenſible impregnation ; nearly all that it had 
extracted from the caſtor, remaining entire in the in- 
ſpiſſated maſs, which proves of an unctuous conſiſtence, 
not eaſily reducible to drynels, | . 
Caſtor is commonly joined in preſcription with the 
deobſtruent fetid gums, volatile alkaline ſalts, the volatile 
oily ſpirits, and other materials of ſimilar intention. 
The volatile oily ſpirits are well adapted alſo as menſtrua 
for diſſolving the active matter of the caſtor, at the ſame 
time that they prove in many caſes excellent additions to 
its virtue, as particularly in ſome hyſterick diſorders, 
and the ſeveral ſymptoms which accompany them: in 
this view, an ounce of Ruſſia caſtor, and half as much 
aſafetida, are digeſted about fix days, in a cloſe. veſſel, 
with a pint of the volatile ſpirit. | 
— CASTRATION, in ſurgery, the operation of geld- 
ing, or extirpating the teſticles. 92 85 
CASU Cons1M1LT, in law, a vrit of entry granted 
where a tenant, by courteſy or for life, aliens either in 
fee, in tail, or for the term of another's life. It is 
brought by him in reverſion againſt the perſon, to whom 
ſuch tenant does fo alien to the prejudice of the rever- 
honer, in the tenant's life time. F 
Casu PRoviso, in law, a writ of entry founded 
on the ſtatute of Glouceſter, where a tenant in dower 
aliens the lands ſhe ſo holds in fee, or for life; and lies 
8 party in reverſion againſt the alience. _ 
of TOS , felis, a well known 1 — of the order 
cre, or beaſts of prey. See the article FEI 18. 
The domeſtick cat is diverſified with an almoſt infi- 
: 1 | | 
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nite variety of colours and ſtreaks; but the natural 
colour, in a wild ſtate, is a brown tawney, variegated 
with ſtreaks of a pale whitiſh colour. In France, the 
cats are all of a bluiſh lead- colour; and, in the north 


of Europe, they are all over white. 
CAT-Mͤixr, in botany, the Engliſh name of the 

cataria of botaniſts. 

_ Cart-Haxeinss, in a ſhip, ſmall ropes running in 

little blocks from one fide of the ſhrouds to the other, 


near the deck. Their uſe is to force the ſhrouds, and 
make them tight, for the more ſecurity and ſafety of 


the maſts. TS 

CAr-HE Ap, on ſhipboard, a ſhort piece of timber 
in a ſhip, lying aloft right over the hawſe, having at 
one end two Rives wherein 1s reeved a rope, with 
a great iron hook faſtened to it, called 5 

CaT-Hook. Its uſe is to trice up the anchor, from 
the hawſe to the top of the fore-caſtle. 

CaTt-HoLEs, in a ſhip, are over the parts as right 
with the capſtan as they can be: their uſe is to heave 
the ſhip aſtern, upon occaſion, by a cable, or a hawſe, 


called {tern-faſt. See the article STERN-F AST. 


CAT of the Mountain, Catus Pardus, an animal of the 
cat kind, about the fize of a maſtiff, variegated with 
longitudinal black ſtreaks on the upper part of the body, 
and black ſpots on the under part. 

CAT-SALT, a name given by our ſalt-workers to a 
very beautiful granulated kind of common ſalt. It is 
formed out of the bittern or leach-brine, which runs 


from the ſalt when taken out of the pan. When they 


draw out the common falt from the boiling-pans, they 
put it into long wooden troughs, with holes bored at 
the bottom for the brine to drain out; under theſe 


troughs are placed veſſels to receive this brine, and” 
acroſs them are placed certain ſmall ſticks, to which 


the cat-ſalt affixes itſelf in very large and beautiful cry- 
ſtals. This ſalt contains ſome portion of the bitter 
purging ſalt, and is very ſharp and pungent, and is 
white when powdered, though pellucid in the maſs. 
It is uſed by ſome for the table, but the greateſt part of 
what is made of it, is uſed by the makers of hard ſoap. 

CATABIBAZON, in aſtronomy, the moon's de- 
ſcending node, called alſo dragon's tail. 


CATACAUSTICK Curves, in the higher geo- 


metry, that ſpecies of cauſtick curves which are formed 
by reflection. See the article CausTickx Curve, 
Theſe curves are generated after the following man- 
ner. If there be an infinite number of rays as AB, AC, 
AD, &c. (plate XVI. fig. 4.) proceeding from the 
radiating point A, and reflected at any given curve B 
DH, fo that the angles of incidence be {till equal to 
thoſe of reflection; then the curve BEG, to which the 


reflected rays BI, CE, DF, &c. are tangents continual- 


ly, as in points I, E, F, is called the catacauſtick curve. 
If the reflected I B be produced to K, ſo that AB 
BK, and the curve KL be the evolute of the cata- 
cauſtick BEG, beginning at the point K; then the 
portion of the catacauſtick BE=AC—AB+CE—BI 
continually. Or if any two incident rays as AB, AC 
be taken, that portion of the cauſtick that is evolved 
while the ray AB approaches to a coincidence with 
AC, is equal to the difference of thoſe incident rays + the 
difference of the refleted rays. When the given curve 
is a geometrical one, the catacauſtick will be fo too, and 
always rectifiable. 18 Ju | 
The catacauſtick of a circle is a cycloid, formed by 
the.revolution of a circle along a circle. The cauſtick 
of the vulgar ſemicycloid, when. the rays are parallel to 
the ax1s, 18 allo a vulgar cycloid, deſcribed by the re- 


volution of a circle upon the ſame baſe. The cauſtick 


of the logarithmick ſpiral is the ſame curve, only ſet in 
a different poſition, _ | 3 | 


" CATACHRESIS, in rhetorick, a trope which Ber- 


rows the name of one thing to expreſs another. Thus 
Milton deſcribing Raphael's deſcent from the imperial 
heaven to paradiſe, ſays, _ „ 
_ Down thither prone in flight 
He ſpeeds, and thro' the vaſt ætherial ſky 
Sails between worlds and worlds. 


* « 


the burial of the dead. 
The 
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CATACOMB, a grotto or ſubterraneous place for 
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The term is particularly uſed in Italy, for a vaſt the firft letter of the Greek alphabet, arid the next 
aſſemblage of ſubterraneous ſepulchres, three leagues | biggeſt by the ſecond, &c. but if the conſtellation con- 
from Rome, in the via Appia, ſuppoſed to be the ſe-| tains a greater number of ſtars than there are letters, 
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14 pulchres of the ancients. Others imagine theſe cata-| then thoſe that remain are marked by the Roman 
1 combs to be the cells wherein the primitive Chriſtians alphabet: by this means every ſtar is eaſily diſtin- 
Af hid themſelves. Each catacomb is three feet broad, | guiſhed. | FO. Ly 
and eight or ten high, running in form of an alley or But the largeſt and moſt complete catalogue the word 


allery, and communicating with one another. ever ſaw, 18 that called the Britiſh Catalogue, owing to 


CATACOUSTICKS, the doctrine of reflected] the labours of that affiduous aſtronomer, Mr. Flam- 
founds. See the article Ec no. ſtead; it contains 2936 ftars, many of which are ſo 


CATADIOPTRICAL Txrrxzscopr, the ſame] ſmall, that they cannot be perceived by the naked eye. 
with reflecting teleſcope. See the article I'ELESCOPE. CATAMENTA, in medicine, the ſame with menſcs. 


CATADROME, an engine reſembling in ſome] See the article MEnsEts. - 
meaſure a crane, uſed by builders in raifing heavy bodies. | CATANANCBE, in botany, the name of a genus 
CATAFALCO, in architecture, a ſcaffold of tim-of plants, ranged by Linnæus among the ſyngencf; 
ber, decorated with ſculpture, orgy nn 7 &c. for ſup-[ polygamia. The flower is monopetalous, ligulated, 
porting the coffin of the deceaſed during the funeral] and longer than the calyx. The ſeeds are folitary, com- 
tolemnity. preſſed, and crowned with a little cup of four or five 
CATALEPSY, Catalep/is, among phyſicians, a| hairs.  _ ET — | 
ſpecies of apoplexy when the limbs are eafily flexible, | CATAPASM, afnorig the ancient phyficians, im- 
and continue in what ever poſition they are placed. | phed any medicine reduced to power. 
CATALOGUE, a liſt, or ſeries of the names off CATAPHRYGIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 2 
books, men, or other things, according to ſome deter- ſect of he:eticks, who aſſerted that the holy Spirit hag 
'mined order. forſaken the church, and that Montanus was to be col. 
CarTALOGUE of Stars, an enumeration of the con- fidered as a true prophet, and his tenets religiouſly 
ſtellations, with the ſtars belonging to each, put down embraced. 'T hey appeated in Phtygia about the middie 
in a lift according to their place, or order of paſſing the] of the ſecond centuty. „„ 
meridian, with their number, both formed and unform- f“ CATAPLASM, an external topical medicine, pte. 
ed, as likewiſe their magnitude, variations, &c. or pared of ingredients of different virtues, according to 
whatever may be of uſe to the practical aſtronomer, for| the intention of the phyſician. Hence there are dif- 
the more readily applying any, or ſuch of them, as is] ferent ſorts of cataplafms with reſpect to the matter of 
moſt ſuitable, to adjuſt the motions of the planets, | which they confift, as emollient, reſolvent, diſcutient, 
comets, &c. | ſuppurative, corroborative, anodyne, and antiſeptick 
Pliny informs us in his Natural Hiſtory, that Hip- cataplaſms. They are commonly applied hot, or Juke- 
parchus of Rhodes, obſerving the appearance of a new warm, rolled up in linen cloths, which by means of 
ſtar, began to think there might be changes amongſt| the oils which are added preferve heat for a conſi- 


Ws 46 the fixed ſtars; he therefore began to conſtruct a cata- derable time; for which end alſo ſome, upon theſe, 
| 4 TAE logue of them, that in time to come, if any new ſtars | apply a ſwine's or ox's bladder, and fometimes on the 
abi wr ſhould appear, or any of thoſe already obſerved ſhould] top of all apply an earthen tile. 1 


| 1 6 vanith or diminiſh, ſuch changes could not eſcape un-F CATAPULTA, in antiquity, 4 military engine 
. noticed to after- ages. | contrived for the throwing of arrows, darts and flones 
| | 9 95 The moſt ancient catalogue is that of Ptolemy, which | upon the enemy. Some of theſe engines were of ſuch 
A contains 1026 ftars. Theſe were chiefly copied from] force, that they would throw ſtones of an hundred 
VAR be WA Hipparchus, only he corrected their places by his own] weight. Joſephus takes notice of the ſurpriſing effects 
| obſervations, made in the beginning of the reign of An-] of theſe engines, and ſays, that the ſtones thrown out 
eee toninus Pius, about the year 140. : of them beat down the battlements, knocked off the 
0081 According to the learned Hyde, the Arabians were] angles of the towers, and had force ſufficient to level a 

1 the next after Ptolemy, who made a catalogue of the] very deep file of foldiers. | 
11 0 ſtars; he mentions ſeveral, and publiſhed the moſt con- CATAPRACT, in hydrography, a large fall of water 
[ W's ſiderable among them in Arabick, with a Latin tran-Jim a river, occaſioned by rocks, or other obſtacles in 
N | lation: it was made by Ulug Beigh, grandſon to the channel, ſtopping up the ſtream, and over which 
„ Tamerlane, from his own obſervations made at Samer- the water tumbles with great noiſe and impetuoſity. 
vl 110 cand. The number of ſtars in this catalogue were CATARACT, in medicine and furgery, a diſorder of 
Mi 1022, and their places ſettled to the year 14.37. | the humours in the eye, by which the pupilla that 
|, Ihe third who made a catalogue from his own ob-{ ought to appear tranſparent and black, looks opaque, 
ſervations, was Tycho Brahe, who determined the] grey, blue, brown, &c. by which viſion is variouſly 


— 


bh | i, 4 places of 777 ftars for the year 1600 : which Kepler, | umpeded, or totally net 2m 5 
e from other obſervations of Tycho's, afterwards in-] The ordinary and moſt common cauſe of cataracts, 
. creaſed to 1000, which he publiſhed with the Ru-] is from an opacity in the cryſtalline lens: it appears 


e dolpine tables. | that it may ſometimes be cauſed by a membrane in the 
| At the ſame time William, landgrave of Heſſe, with | aqueous humours, which cauſe was the only one 
the aſſiſtance of Rothmannus and Juſtus Byrgius, ſettled] aſcribed to cataracts till the preſent century. 

. the places of 400 fixed ſtars by his own obſervations, | Cataracts have been diſtinguiſhed by ſurgeons and 
„ | which Hevilius prefers to thoſe of Tycho. Ricciolus, | oculiſts into various ſpecies, as into recent and invete- 
in his Aſtronomia Reformata, determined the places of] rate, incipient and confirmed, mature and immature, 
101 ſtars for the year 1700, from his own obſervations. | ſimple and complicated, immoveable and ſhaking, milky 
Dr. Halley, in the year 1677, at the ifland of St. | and purulent, true and ſpurious, and into eurable and 
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. Helena, obſerved 350 ſouthern ſtars, not viſible in our] incurable. There is ſcarce any diſorder, the event ol 3 
1 horizon. The ſame labour was repeated by F. Noel] which is more uncertain than that of a cataract: medi- 3 
| | in 1710, who publiſhed a new catalogue of the ſame] cines will generally have little or no effect when the dil I ; 4 
i ſtars, ſettled for the year 1687. The next was J. order is confirmed, or inveterate, notwitliſtanding What WM 
1 Hevelius, who made a catalogue of 1888 fixed ſtars, | ſome may boaſt of their wonderful arcana for this pur 1 
nl 0 whereof 950 had been obſerved by the ancients, 350 poſe: almoſt the ſole relief is therefore had from - 
WW" 1: by Dr. Halley, and 603 by himſelf. ſurgeon's hand and inſtruments. For the procels 
. Bayer in his Uranometria, publiſhed a catalogue of] this operation, ſee the article Co ucH ING Catardi. 
| Lg by 1160 ſtars, though not from his own obſervations, but] Though moſt people reject all methods of treating 


chiefly eompiled from thoſe of Ptolemy and Tycho. cataracts by medicines as uſeleſs and trifling, yet there 
What makes this catalogue valuable is, that each ftar] are ſome cafes in this diſorder which onght to be -f 
in every conſtellation is marked with ſome letter; ſo] commended to the care of the phyſicians, who 7 
that the biggeſt ſtar in every conſtellation is denoted by] directing a proper regimen and courſe of ph 5 
| | 


adapted to the patient's habit, age, and other circum- 
ſtances, may by = aſſiſtance of nature remove cata- 
ond expectation. | 
E 2 of abs a CATAR ACT. Having placed 
our patient in a convenient hght, and in a chair 
ſaitable to the height of that you yourſelf fit on, let a 
pillow or tWO be placed behind his back, in ſuch a 
manner, that, the body bending forward, the head may 
approach near to you: Then inclining the head a little 
packward upon the breaſt of your afſiſtant, and covering 
the other eye, ſo as to prevent its rolling, let the 
aſſiſtant lift up the ſuperior eye- lid, and yourſelf depreſs 
a little the inferior one: This done ſtrike the needle 
through the tunica conjunctiva, ſomething leſs than one 
tenth of an inch from the cornea, even with the middle 
of the pupil, into the poſterior chamber, and gently 
endeavour to depreſs the cataract with the flat ſurface of 
it. If, after it is diſlodged, it riſes again, though not 
with much elaſticity, it muſt again and again be puſhed 


down: if it is membraneous, after the diſcharge of the 


fluid, the pellicle muſt be more broken and depfeſſed: 
if it is uniformly fluid, or exccedingly elaſtick, we muſt 
not continue to endanger a terrible inflammation by a 


vain attempt to ſucceed. If a cataract of the right eye 


is to be couched, and the ſurgeon cannot uſe his left 
hand fo dexterouſly as his right, he may place himſelf 
behind the patient, and uſe his right hand 
have not recommended the ſpeculum oculi (which 
we cannot however well do without, unleſs the patient 
reſolutely determines to hold the eye ſtill) becauſe, upon 
the diſcharge of the aqueous humour through the punc- 
ture, the cye, being ſomewhat emptied, more readily 
admits of the depreſſion of the cryſtalline humour, 
than when preſſed upon by the inſtrument. ; 

In treating the ſucceeding inflammation (when it 
happens, for ſometimes there is none) you are to refrain. 
from thoſe collyria that are charged with powders; for 
the thinner parts, flying off, leave a gritty ſubſtance in 
the eye, which muſt be pernicious. Bleeding and 
other gentle evacuations are found abſolutely necefſary. 
The uſe of cool applications externally is moſt eaſy to 
the cye ; but after all there will ſometimes enfue a trou- 
bleſome opthalmy, which, with the uncertainty there 
always 1s of ſucceſs, after the operation, have deterred! 
moſt ſurgeons from undertaking it, and till lately, from 
ſtudying the nature of the diſeaſe. Sharp's Surgery. 

CATARRH, in medicine, a diſtillation or defluxion 
from the head upon the mouth, and aſpera arteria, and 
through them upon the lungs. 

CATASTASIS, among the ancients, implied the 
third part of the drama, or that wherein the plot, in- 
trigue, or action, is carried on and heightened, till the 
whole 1s ripe for the unravelling in the cataſtrophe. 

CATASTROPHE, in dramatick poetry, the fourth 
and laſt part in the ancient drama, or that immediately 
ſucceeding the cataſtaſis ; or, according to others, the 
third only; the whole drama being divided into protafis, 
epitaſis, and cataſtrophe ; or in the terms of Ariſtotle, 
prologue, epilogue, and exode. 1 

The cataſtrophe clears up every thing, and is nothing 
elſe but the diſcovery or winding up of the plot. It has 
its peculiar place, for it ought entirely to be contained, 
not only in the laſt act, but in the very conclufion of 
it; and when the plot is finiſhed, the play ſhould be fo 
oo. The cataſtrophe ought to turn upon a fingle 
point, or ſtart up on a ſudden. 

3 or boos io chro 7 fa l bo 2 
, ay appear won | 
emple, kid natural 2 onderful, and yet eaſy, 


t is a very general, but very prepoſterous, artifice of 
lome writers, to ſhew the cataſtrophe in the very title 
of the play. Mr. Dryden thinks that a cataſtrophe re- 
lahing from a mere change in ſentiments and reſoluti- 
ons ot a perſon, without any other machinery, may be 
„ managed, as to be exceeding beautiful. It is a 
diſpute among the criticks, whether the cataſtrophe 
ſhould always fall out favourably on the fide of 


virtue, or not. The reaſons on the negative fide ſeem 


1 


the ſtrongeſt, Ariſtotle prefers a ſhocking cataſtrophe | 


to a happy one; becauſe the moving of terror and pity, 


former than the latter. The cataſtrophe is either ſim- 
ple or implex; the firſt is that in which there is no 
change in the ſtate of the principal perſons, nor any dif- 
covery or unravelling, the plot being only a mere paſſage 
out of agitation into quiet and repoſe. In the ſecond, 
the principal perſons undergo a change of fortune, in 
the manner already-detined. 

CATCH, or Carcurs, among mechanicks, im- 
ply thoſe parts, which lay hold of others, in order to 
ſtop their motion, or keep them faſt in their poſition. 

Carcu-FLy, in botany, the Engliſh name for a 
ſpecies of lychnis now greatly cultivated in the Englith 
gardens. 

The double flowering ſort of catch-fly was acc1- 
dentally obtained from the ſeeds of the ſingle; and has 
not been known above forty years in the Engliſh 


gardens. As this ſort never produces ſeeds, ſo it can 
only be propagated by parting and flipping the roots; 


the beſt time for this is in autumn, at which time every 
{lip will grow. The roots of this fort multiply ſo faſt 
as to make it neceſſary to tranſplant and part them 
every year; for when they are ſuffered to remain any 
longer, they are very apt to rot. It delights in a light 
moiſt ſoil. | | 
It has the name of catch-fly, from a glutinous liquor, 
almoſt as clammy as bird-lime, ſweating out of the 
ſtalks under each pair of leaves; ſo that the flies, which 
happen to light on theſe places, are faſtened to the ſtalk, 
where they die. | 
Carcu-Lanp, a name given to ſuch land as is not 


certainly known to which pariſh it belongs: and there- 


tore the miniſter who firſt gets the tythes of it, enjoys 
it for that year. | | 
Carcu-WorDp, among printers, implies the word 
placed at the bottom of each page, and which is always 
the firſt on the page ſucceeding. 
CATECHISM, an inſtitution commanded by the 
proteſtant church, to be learned before confirmation. 
CATECHDU, in the materia medica, the name of a 


troch conſiſting of japan earth and gum arabick, each 


two ounces, and of ſugar of roſes ſixteen ounces, beat 


together, with a little water. It is recommended as a 
mild aſtringent, &c. . | 

CATECHUMEN, a name given by the primitive 
chriſtians, to a perſon. who was preparing himſelf for 
baptiſm. 

CATEGORICAL, whatever partakes of the nature 
of a category. 

CATEGORY, xartyyaa, in logick, a ſeries or order 
of all the predicates or attributes contained under any 
genus. d 5 


The ſchool philoſophers. diſtribute all the objects of 


our thoughts and ideas into certain genera or claſſes, not 


ſo much, ſay they, to learn what they do not know, as 


to communicate a diſtinct notion of what they do know ; 


and theſe claſſes the Greeks call categories, and the La- 
tins predicaments. | 


* 


Ariſtotle made ten categories, viz. quantity, quality, 
relation, action, paſſion, time, place, fituation, and 
habit, which are uſually expreſſed by the following 


technical diſtich. 


Arbor, ſex, ſervos, ardere, refrigerat, uſtos; 
Cras ruri /lubo, nec tunicatus ero. 


But as the ſeries of categories is entirely arbitrary, 
ſome philoſophers think all nature may be better conſi- 
dered under theſe ſeven things; ſpirit, matter, quantity, 
ſubſtance, figure, motion, and reft : and others make 
but two categories, ſubſtance and accident. 

CATENARIA, the name of a curve line formed 
by a rope or chain, hanging freely from two points 
of ſuſpenſion, whether the points be, or be not, ho- 
rizontal. 19 5 | | 

The nature of this curve was ſought for in vain 
during the time of Galileo ; but in the year 1690, M. 
Bernouilli propoſed it as a problem to the mathemati- 


cians of Europe, which gave occaſion to its being at- 


tentively conſidered ; and at laſt its properties were in- 
veſtigated ; and it appeared to be a curve of the mecha- 


nical kind, or one that cannot be expreſſed by a finite 
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If yon ſuppoſe a line heavy and flexible, firmly ſixed 
by its extremes to the points AB (plate XVI. fig. 21.) 
its weiglit will bend into the curve ACE, called the 
catenary, whoſe fundamental property (if DB, de, be 
parallel to the horizon, CD perpendicular to AB, and 
Bb parallel to CD, and the points D and 4 infinitely 
near to one another, and 4 be any given quantity) will 
be this, viz. bc: Bb: : a; CB. The demonſtration of 
this property, as alſo of ſeveral others, may be ſeen in 
what was publiſhed by Dr. Gregory, in the year 1697, 
tor the month of Auguſt. See alſo its conſtruction and 
nature by Mr. John Bernouilli in the Acta Erudi- 
torum, for the year 1691. 5 | 

Let BAC (plate XVI. fig. 3) be a very lender 
chain, or rather a mathematical line, flexible through- 
out by any ſmall force, which can neither be extended 


nor contracted. This, ſuſpended by its ends BC, by 


the force of its own weight, equally diffuſed through 
all itsequal particles, is ſtretched into the curve BPpAC: 


it is required to find any points of this curve. 
If a plane be ſuppoſed to paſs through its ends B, C, 
perpendicular to the horizon ; it is evident, that all the 


points of the propoſed curve are ſituated in this plane, 


and each of them will deſcend as low as poſſible. 
Through its loweſt point A, draw AQ perpendicular to 
the horizon, and let PoQ, drawn from any point P, be 
perpendicular to it, and through p, being the neareſt 
point to P poffible, let po be drawn parallel to AQ; 
call AQ, x; PQ, ; and the arch AP, 2; then will 
the very ſmall lines po, Po, Pp, be to one another, as 


*; 5, 2. Then becauſe the arch AP is ſuſtained in equi- 
librio, by the force of its weight, whoſe direction is pa- 


merly eſteemed a real metamorphoſis of one animal to 
another; but later diſcoveries have put it beyond all 


doubt, that the embryo- butterfly, with all the linea- 
ments of its parent, is contained within the external 


caſes or coverings of the caterpillar. When the in- 
ſtrength, theſe coverings are thrown off, and it appears 
in its genuine or moſt perfect form of a fly, or butter- 
fly. See FLy and BuTTER-PFLy. 

It is neceſſary, however, before the animal can get 
rid of theſe coverings, that it paſs through a ſtate of 
reſt, called by naturaliſts the nymph or chryſalis-ſtate. 
See the article NYyMpH. _ | 

W hoever deſires to have a more full account of theſe 
animals in their reptile and chryſalis- ſtate, may conſult 
the ſecond volume of Reaumur's Hiſtory of inſects. 

Mr. Hitt obſerves, that there are two ſorts of 
caterpillars, at leaſt thoſe of two colours, which feed 
upon fruit-trees, the one black and the other green. 
The black generally make their appearance in March, 
if the ſeaſon be dry, upon the pear, apple, and ſeveral 
other trees. N . 

The green caterpillars, which may, perhaps, be the 
ſame with the former at their firſt appearance, till their 
colour is gradually changed by living wholly on green 
food, are never ſeen ſo early in the ſpring as the former; 
but are very prejudicial to both the young branches and 
fruit of the apricot, cherry, plum, apple, pear, currant, 
goole-berry, &c. 
When the caterpillars are firſt perceived upon the wall 
or dwarf trees, whether before or after they are wrapt up, 
a brine ſhould be prepared, and the trees ſwept all over 
with a bruſh or beſom dipt in it. This will deſtroy ma- 


cluded animal has acquired a fufficient degree of 
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11 rallel to the line op, by the force of the contiguous 
10h arch AC drawing according to the direction of the 
N tangent at A, parallel to the line Po, and by force of 
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ny of the inſects, by beating ſome off, and killing 
others. This work thould be often repeated, if there 
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48 &, 1, 2. Therefore, if the weight of the arch AP 


ly preſerve their fruit-trees from the ravages of caterpil- 


ft | . . o 0 . . 7 5 
i 4 the contiguous ach PB, drawing in the direction 7 1 n . It, as pat | 8 * cn (caſons. 
. of the line pP: it is evident from mechanicks, that ag 25 n mo in e propereſt and moſt 
ene . . F | 
7 144 theſe forces are to one another, op, oP, +P; f 
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| 3 — —— [this will fave a young branch or bunch of fruit, 
Therefore x = \/5 + 22 » and ſo a + = aa+3%#: | which would otherwiſe have been certainly deſtroyed. 
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be expreſſed by its length z, and the given force, draw- 
ing the arch A C, be expounded by a given length 


a, it will be x: ):: 2 % and fo 1: VA 477 122: 
Va a ＋ 2 2. 


wherefore z — 2 + x* —=aa=/ 2ax+xx Where- 
fore, if the right line Q A be continued downwards to 
D, fo that AD be Sa, and in the tangent A E be 
taken AE = to the arch AP, and DE be joined: this 
will be equal to DQ. Wherefore, if A E, the length 
of an arch AP, be given, as alſo A Q, the height of the 
ſaid arch, there will be given AD = a, by joining QA 
and A E, cutting the fame at right angels: for the per- 

endicular will paſs through the point D. And, A D 
bens once given, from thence will be given AE, the 
length of the arch AP, whole altitude A Q 1s given, by 
deſcribing a circle from the centre D, with the diſtance 
QA, which cuts AE in E; and theſe are the mutual 
relations of the parameter AD, the arch AP, and its 
altitude A Q, let us now conſider its breadth, 


| „ a ax 

From what has been already ſaid, y =—= 
2 *F3V29q + x. 
And the fluent of this laſt expreſſion will be an hyper- 
bolick ſpace : which ſpace may be meaſured by the lo- 
garichms. So that P Q_ will be the logarithm of the 


ratio between DE + E A and AD, or of AP+ AQ 


to AP—AQ (which ratio is equal to the former) when 
the length of the line AD is O. 434294481903. 
So that A D being given or found, as above; if any 
points Q be taken in the axis AQ, fo many corre- 
ſpondent points P of the curve will be had. 


lars, by carefully inſpecting them every day in the 
ſpring ; for it will eaſily be ſeen when a bunch of bloſ- 
ſom-leaves, or young fruit, are joined together by a 
caterpillar; and, on the firſt diſcovery, the leaves are 
to be ſeparated by the hand, and the caterpillars killed; 


W hoever perſeveres in this work will never have much 
of their fruit deſtroyed by ſuch inſects, which expe- 
rience has ſufficiently demonſtrated to be more deſtruc- 
tive to the fruit, than any other cauſes that happen in 
the ſpring, though many will attribute the ſcarcity of 
fruit to blaſts or lightenings, or to the branches being 
ſun-burnt, which are the common conſtructions put 
upon the effects of theſe inſects. 
When ſtandard trees are properly ordered with cutting 
and drefling, they will not be much ſubject to be in- 
fected with caterpillars ; for by taking off the old rind, 
and cleaning the cankered parts of thoſe trees, many of 
the inſects are deſtroyed, together with their eggs con- 
cealed in thoſe places; and by keeping the branches 
thin and open, they are more eaſily ſhaken off by the 
winds. 
CATERPILLAR-EATERS, a ſmall worm, pro- 
duced from the eggs of certain flies, which depoſit them 
in the bodies of caterpillars, where they are hatched, 
and afterwards devour the creature, whoſe vital warmtl 
gave them being. 
CATHARETI CES, in pharmacy, are the ſame 
with cauſtick medicines, or thoſe uſed in eating down 
fungous fleſh. 
CATHARISTÆE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a branch 
of the Manichees, who held it unlawful to cat fleſh. 
CATHARTICKS, in pharmacy, medicines thit 
promote evacuations by ſtool, generally called purg* 


1 | CATERPILLAR, Eruca, in zoology, the name ties | 

F 1 nh 8 . n 8 CATHE DRA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, implies 
9 tate. . : biſhop's ſeat, ſee, or throne. | 

16 It is well known that all winged inſects paſs through |* Dar : ich is a biſhops 
7 a reptile ſtate, before they arrive at perfection: this great CATHEDRAL, a church in which is 4 ; 


change from a worm to a fly, or butterfly, was for- 


ſee, or throne. 


CATHETER, 


j 


ä 
CATHETER, in ſurgery, a tubular inſtrument, 


; made of filver, to be introduced into the 
cur in order to ſearch for the ſtone, or diſcharge 


the urine when ſuppreſſed. 


CATHETUS, 1n geometry and architecture, im- 

plies a line falling perpendicularly on another line or 
e. | 

CA HOLICE, in a general ſenſe, implies any 

thing that is general or univerſal. | | 

CATHOLICON, in pharmacy, a kind of ſoft pur- 
gative eleQuary, uſed formerly as a gentle purge in 
moſt caſes. | ; = 

CATKIN, a name given to amentaceous flowers, 
whoſe ſummits hang down in the form of a rope, or 

's tail. 

CATLIN, a name given by ſurgeons to a particular 
ſort of knife, uſed in cutting off corrupted parts of the 
body. a. ; ; Er ; | 
CATOCHE, among phyſicians, implies a ſpecies of 
epilepſy whereby the patient is rendered, almoſt in- 
ſtantly, as immoveable as a ſtatue. lt 

CATOPTRICKS, that part of opticks that treat 
of reflex viſion. | | 

CATROPTICK CisTULA, the name of an optical 
machine or apparatus, whereby bodies are repreſented 
extremely large, &. The machine conſiſts of ſeveral 
mirrors properly diſpoſed in a concavity of a kind of 
cheſt. - 

CaropTRICK TELESCOPE, another name for the 
reflecting teleſcope. 
CATTLE, a general name for beaſts of paſture, that 
are neither wild nor domeſtick; but generally confined 
to thoſe of the ox kind. 

Cattle are known to be very advantageous, to the 


breeders of them; and therefore thoſe in middling 


fortune would do well to apply ſome part of their time 
and farms to this uſeful work: but people in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, finding it impracticable to make large 
profits, too often rejea, with diſdain, the ſmall ad- 
vantages continually in their power. In vain the wile 
man informs them, that whoever negle&s ſmall profits 
will daily decay; in vain reaſon dictates, that from a 
ſmall ſtock they muſt be contented with ſmall gain ; 
but that a great number of ſmall profits, which it is 
eaſy to multiply by labour, becomes in a ſhort time 
an object of conſideration. 

It muſt not however be imagined, that in order to de- 
rive a conſiderable advantage from cattle, it will be 
ſufficient to have a great number, and to give them the 
neceſſary fodder : there are many other circumſtances to 
be attended to, without which it would be in vain to 
flatter ourſelves with the expectation of riches. They 
are often kept in too narrow a cow-houſe, from whence 
many inconveniences ariſe. Sometimes they fight, and 
wound one another. The moſt voracious ſtarve their 
neighbours, from whom they carry off all the fodder 
within their reach; and the injured cows decay in- 
ſenſibly, become languid, or give little milk. In ſum- 

mer the heat incommodes them, a circumſtance which 
makes them grow lean, and diminiſhes the quantity of. 
their milk. Care muſt therefore be taken that they have 
ſufficient room in their ſtalls; that they be cool in 
ſummer, and warm in winter. At all ſeaſons let them 
be dry, for that is a material point. Even in ſummer, 
humidity is diſagreeable to them, and in winter it chills. 
them. To prevent this double inconvenience, it will 
be proper to pave the cow-houſes on a gentle deſcent, 
and to dig a pit to collect all water and ſtale. By this 
means the cattle will lie always dry, and the ſtale be 
collected for good purpoſes. Horned cattle ſometimes 
contract a habit of licking one another; and that 
injures ſo much, that a butcher who perceives it, will 
give leſs money for them than for others. They are 
cured of this habit, by rubbing the places they have 


licked with cow-dung, the bitterneſs of which prevents 
them from purſuing 1t. | 
We ſhall inſi 


ng of young Cattle, whatever trouble it may coſt; be- 
e's there is no prudent countryman who is not fully 
= uaded they are real. To buy what he may have of 
> OWN growth is to a farmer no acquiſition, but a diſ- 

| 


%. 


ſt on the advantages attending the breed- | 


. 


fipation ; becauſe the land produces no money, which is 
only to be obtained by the ſale of commodities, and very 
often the purchaſe of ſome goods deſtroys all the profit 
reſulting from the ſale of others. It ought, therefore, to 
be an inviolable maxim, eſpecially with thoſe in narrow 
circumſtances, to ſpare no pains in improving their ſtock, 
not making ſmall eſtimation of what has coſt them no 
money, but frugal as if they had bought it. By this 
means, if we except unforeſeen accidents, which can 
never be prevented, they will find wealth flow in upon 
them annually, though ſlowly, and lay the foundation 
of a ſolid fortune. 8 4 

CAVA, or VEXA Cav A, in anatomy, a vein ariſing 
with a large ſinus from the right auricle of the heart, 
See the article VEIN. d N 

CAVALCADE, a pompous proceſſion of horſemen, 
equipages, &c. by way of parade to grace a triumph, 
publick entry, or the like. : 

CAVALIER, in fortification, a heap or maſs of 
earth, raiſed in a fortreſs, having a platform on the top, 
bordered with a parapet to cover the cannon, and cut 
with embraſures. 

CAVALE.Y, a body of ſoldiers that fight on horſe- 
| back. 

CAVASION, or CA v AZ ION, in architecture, im- 
plies the trench dug for laying the foundation of a 
building. | 
_ CAUDA, in a general ſenſe denotes the tail of an 

nimal. | 

CAup A Ceti, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond 
magnitude in the tail of the whale, called by the Arabi- 
ans dineb kactos. | | 

CAU DPA Cygni, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude 
in the tail of the ſwan. EE 

CAupA Delphinis, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude 
in the tail of the dolphin. , 
node of the moon. See NO DES. 

Cavpa Leonis, afixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude in 
the tail of the lion. + 

CAVE, a ſubterraneous hollow place of a certain 
extent. „ 

Some authors diſtinguiſh between a cave and a 
cavern, making the firſt the effect of art, and the latter 
of nature, | | | 

The caves in Wiltſhire, between Luckington and 


Great-Badmington, are nine in number, of a row, of 


or ten feet long, are credibly ſuppoſed to be the tombs 
of ſome heroick men among the ancient Romans, 
Saxons, and Danes, becauſe ſpurs, arid pieces of armour 
have been dug out of them. 

CAVEAR, or CAvEER, the ſpawn or hard roes of 
ſturgeon, ſalted and dried in the ſun. 

CAVEAT, in law, implies a kind of proceſs in the 
eccleſiaſtical courts, to itop the proving of a will, grant- 


another. | 
CAVEATING, in fencing, implies a motion 
whereby a perſon in an inſtant brings bis ſword, which 
was preſented to one fide of his adverſary, to the op- 
poſite fide. | | : 3 
CAVERN OSE, full of cells, an appellation given 
by anatomiſts to ſeveral parts of the body on account 
of its ſpongy ſtructure. | 
CAVETTO, in architecture, the name of an orna- 
ment frequently uſed in cornices, it is a concave mould- 
ing containing a quarter of a circle, being equal to half 
2 ICOUR, -- | | 
CAVEZON, in the menage, a ſort of noſeband, 
either of iron, leather or wood, placed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to wring the noſe of a horſe, in order to render 
him more ſubjet to command, and facilitate his 
breaking. 
CAVIN, in military affairs, implies a natural hollow, 
ſufficiently capacious to lodge a body of troops. 
CAUK, or Cawx, among the miners in the peak 
of Derbyſhire, denotes a coarſe ſort of ſpar. It is 4 
ponderous white ſtone frequently found in the lead 
mines, and will draw a white line like chalk, on the 
galactiles. | 


| CAUL, 


Caupa Draconis, the dragon's tail, the deſcending. 


ſeveral dimenſions, the leaſt four feet broad, and nine 
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CAU 


CAUL, Omentum, in anatomy. See OMuENTUNM. 
CavL is alſo the name of a ſmall thin membrane, 
encompaſſing the head of ſome children, at their birth. 


* 


CAULICOLES, in architecture, imply the eight] 
ſmall ſtalks, or branches, ariſing from the four primary g 


branches, or cauls, ſupporting the eight volutes in the 
Corinthian capital. | 
CAULIFEROUS, an epithet applied by botaniſts 
to ſuch plants as havea perfect caulis or ſtaſk. 
CAULIFLOWERS, in gardening, a much eſteemed: 
ſpecies of cabbage. «' 
Cauliflowers have of late years been ſo much im- 
proved in Britain, as to exceed in goodneſs and mag- 
nitude any produced in moft parts of Europe : and, by 
the 1kill of the gardener, are continued for ſeveral] 
months together; but the nwſt common ſeaſon for 
them is in May, June and July. | 
CAULINE Lzar, among botaniſts, implies a leaf 
growing from the ſtalk of a plant. 
CAULIS, in botany, the ſtalk of an herbaceous 
lant. 
F CAULKING, among ſhipwrights, implies the driv- 


ing oakum, into the ſeams of the planks, in order to 


prevent the water from entering. | 

CASUALTY, among philoſophers, implies the ac- 
tion or power of a cauſe in producing its effect. 

Cas UAL , among miners, ſignifies the lighter or 
more ſulphureous part of the ore ſeparated from it by 
waſhing. | | 

CAUSE, Cauſa, that from which any thing proceeds, 
or by which any thing is done. Thus we perceive that 
lead 1s eaſily rendered fluid by heat; we therefore confi- 
der heat as the cauſe, and fluidity as the effect. 

Firſt Caus k, that which acts of itſelf ; and conſe- 
quently can be no other than the Divine Being. 

Second CAUSE, that which produces ſome effect by 
virtue of a power it received from the firſt cauſe. Thus 
gravity, which owes its exiſtence to the firſt cauſe, is the 
power which makes heavy bodies tend towards the 
centre of the earth. 

C Aus; in law, is the ſame with action. 

CAUSEWAY, or CAus Ex, an elevated road, or 
mound for confining the waters of a pond, river, &c. 

CAUSTICKS, in phyfick, an appellation given to 
medicines, of ſo hot and hery a nature, that being ap- 
plied, confume, and, as 1t were, burn the texture of the 

arts like hot iron. | | 

Cauſticks differ from cauteries, in that they perform 
their effects ſlower, and with leſs force and pain: they 
are uſed to eat off proud fungous fleſh ; they alſo pene- 
trate within hard callous bodies, and liquify the hu— 
mours; and are particularly applied in abſceſſes and im- 
poſthumations, to eat through to the ſuppurated matter, 
and give it vent; ſometimes alſo to make iſſues, in parts 
where cutting is difficult or inconvenient. 

Cauſticks are generally divided into four forts, the 
common ſtronger cauſtick, the common milder cauſtick, 
the antimonial cauſtick, and the lunar cauſtick. 

The ſtronger cauſtick is prepared, by boiling to a 
fourth part any quantity of the lees of almond- ſoap, 
adding lime, that has been kept in a veſſel pretty cloſe? 
ſtopt tor ſeveral months ; the lime 1s to be added till 
the liquor is obſorbed, and the whole reduced to a 

aſte, which is to be kept in a veſſel well ſtopt. 


The common milder cauſtick is prepared, by taking p 


equal parts of ſoft ſoap, and freſh quick-lime, and mix- 
ing them at the time of uſing. | 

The antimonial cauſtick is prepared thus: take of an- 
timony one pound, of corroſive ſublimate, two pounds; 
and being reduced ſeparately into powder, mix them 
well, and diſtil them in a retort with a wide neck, in a 
gentle heat of ſand; let what aſcends into the neck of 
the retort be expofed to the air, that it may run into a 
liquor. : 

The method of preparing the lunar cauſtick is as fol- 
lows : diſſolve pure ſilver by a ſand-heat, in about twice 
its weight of acquafortis ; then dry away the humidity 
with a gentle fire; afterwards melt it in a crucible, that 
it may be poured into proper moulds, carefully avoiding 
over much heat, leſt the matter ſhould grow too thick. 


CEL 


Cavsrrcx-Curve, in the higher geometry fg. 
nifies a curve formed by the coincidence of the rays of 
light reflected from fome other curve. ; 

CavsTIck-GLASSES, the ſame with burning. 
lafles. See the article Burning-GL Ass. y 

CAUTERIZATION, the application of cauteries 
to any part of the body. 

CAUTERY, among furgeons, unphes a medicine 
capable of burning, eating or corroding any of the ſolid 
parts of the body. | | 


. / 


Cauteries are of two kinds, actual and potential. The 
actual cauteries are red-hot inſtruments, generally of 
iron, which are often applied to many parts of the 
body. Potential cauteries are corroding medicines, the 
principal of which we have deſcribed under the article 
cauſtick. See CausTICK. 

CAUTING-IRON, among farriers, an iron with 
which they ſear or cauterize thoſe parts of an animal 
that require burning. | | 

CAZEMATE. SeeCasEMATE. 

CE DAR, Cedrus, in botany, a diſtinct genus of trees, 
according to Tournefort, but conſidered only as a 
ſpecies of the juniper by Linnæus. 

The cedar is a large-ſpreading tree, and grew for- 
merly plentifully on Mount Lebanon; but there are 
very few of them there at preſent. The wood, which 
has a fine grain and fragrant ſmell, is almoſt in- 
corruptible, on account of its bitterneſs, which renden 
it offenſive to worms. Hiſtorians tell us, that ſome of 
ihis timber was found in the temple of Apollo at Utica, 
above two thouſand years old. 

During the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year, there runs na- 
turally, and without any inciſion, from the trunk and 
large branches of this tree, a white, clear, and tranſpa- 
rent reſin, which is called cedar-gum, or maſtacine- 
manna, which hardens and forms itfelf into grains like 
maſtick. The largeſt trees hardly yield fix ounces of it 


a day. 


inciſions into the tree, from whence iſſues afterwards an 
unctuous liquor, which dries as it runs along the trunk 
of the tree. This is the reſin of cedar, which is fold 
at the druggiſts ſhops. It is of a fine yellow colour, 
triable, lucid, tranſparent, and of a good ſmell. 
Laitly, the cedar furniſhes alſo a third fort of drug, 
called turpentine, or reſin of cedar ; it is a clear liquor, 


like water; of a ſtrong penetrating ſcent, contained in 


ſmall bladders or veſicles, which the exceflive heat of 
the fon cauſes to riſe on the trunk of the tree. 
CEILING, in architecture, the upper part of a room, 
generally formed of plaiſter of ſtucco, and often deco- 
rated in a very beautiful manner. 
CELANDINE the Ereater, Chelidonium, in bota- 
ny, a plant with fibrous hairy roots. The leaves are of 
a bright green colour on the upper fide, and bluifh un- 
derneath; theſe are longiſh and divided to the rib into 
roundiſh indented portions, of which thoſe at the extre- 
mities are much larger than the others; theſe leaves 
contain a bright yellow juice, as does likewiſe the ſtalks, 
which are knotty, fiſtulous, brittle, and branched, with 
leaves alternately placed. The flowers are yellow and 
tetrapetalous, coming out in cluſters. The filaments 
are plain and numerous, topped by oblong, compreſ- 
ſed, twin antheræ; and the fruit is a cylindraceous 
od of one or two valves, containing a number of ovated, 
thining, black ſeeds. This plant flowers in May, and 
grows naturally in many parts of England ; it is by all 
allowed to abound with a ſharp acrid falt, and is therc- 
fore recommended as a powerful aperient and attenuant- 
it is judged to be a ſpecitick againſt the jaundice, ſcurvy, 
and all obſtructions and diſorders of the viſcera. 
Half a dram, or a dram of the dried root in po” 
der, or an infuſion in wine or water of a dram, or à dram 


land a half of the freſh root, or three or four drops ol 


its ſaffron- coloured juice, in any convenient vehicke, 
are directed for a doſe; but great caution is requiſite in 


the internal uſe of a medicine ſo acrimonious and ir- 


tating. 
Among us it is chiefly uſed by common people for 
{ome external purpoſes, as the deſtroying warts, 2 * 
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When the gum has done running of itſelf, they male 
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ing foul ſores, and removing clouds, films, and ſpecks 


e. For this laſt intention the juice ſhould 
. in milk, it being of itſelf much too 
ſharp to be applied witli ſafety to ſo tender an organ. 

CrLANDINE the Leſſer, or pilewort, in botany, a 
ſmall plant with roundiſh, ſmooth, ſhining, green 
leaves, ſet in long pedicles, and ſlender procumbent 
ſtalks, bearing bright gold- coloured flowers. I he root 
conſiſts of ſlender fibres, with a number of tubercles, 
or little knobs among them. It is perennial, flowers 
in April, and grows wild in hedges and moiſt meadows. 
The leaves of this plant are reckoned antiſcorbutick, 
and the roots are by ſome faid to be a ſpecifick againſt 
the piles, but with very little foundation. + 

CELARENT, in logick, a mode of ſyllogiſm, where- 
in the major and concluſion are univerſal negative pro- 
poſitions, and the minor an univerſal affirmative. 

" CELERIACK, in botany, a ſpecies of the apium. 
It differs from the common celery, by having a turnip- 
ſhaped root, which 1s the part uſed in cookery : alſo it 
is diſtinguiſhed by the colour of the ſtalks, which are 


brown ; whereas thoſe of common celery are green 


when not blanched. . | 
CELERY, Apium, in botany, a well-known plant, 
much uſed in ſoups, and for other culinary purpoſes, 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown at two or 
three different times. The firſt ſowing may be in March, 
on a gentle hot bed, the next in April, and the laſt 
ſowing in May. When the plants of the firſt ſowing 
arc of ſufficient ſize to prick out, ſome beds of rich 
earth ſhould be prepared to receive them. Here they 
may continue until May or June, when they may be 
tranſplanted into trenches, (well prepared with rotten 
dung) where they are to perfect themſelves for ule ; 
theſe trenches ſhould be made about three feet aſunder, 
and as the plants advance in height, the earth ſhould be 
carefully laid up againſt them at different times, in dry 
weather, in order to whiten and make them more 
tender, obſerving not to cover their hearts. Thoſe of 
latter ſowing are to be managed in the ſame manner, 
allowing for the different time. „ 
CELERII V, in mechanicks, the ſwiftneſs of any 
bodv in motion. N 
CELESTINS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a religious 
8 reformed from Bernardins by pope Celeſtin the 
fth. | 
CELIBACY, the ſtate of an unmarried perſon, a 
ſtate in which the clergy of the church of Rome arc 
obliged to continue. e | 
CELIDOGRAPHY, a deſcription of the ſpots viſi- 
ble on the diſks of the ſun or planets. 
CELL, a ſmall diviſion in a honey-comb, or in the 
pods, huſks, and other ſeed-veſlels of plants. 
CEMENT, or CAxMENT. See ES 
 CEMENTATION. SeeCzMETATION. 
| CEMENTATORY WATER, 1n natural hiſtory, 
implies water fo ſtrongly impregnated with vitriol of 
copper, as to diflolve iron immerſed in it, and precipitate 
an equal quantity of copper in its ſtead. There are 
ſeveral of theſe ſprings found in copper- mines, particu- 
larly near Neuyol, at the foot of the Krapack moun- 
tains in Hungary. | 

CENOTAPH, an empty tomb, or a monument 
erected to the honour of a perſon, without the body of 
the deceaſed being interred in or near it. 

 CENSER, a facred utenſil, made uſe of in the re- 
ligious rites of the ancients, Jews as well as Pagans, It 
i alſo Hill uſed in the Romith church. 

: CENSOR, among the ancient Romans, was a ma- 
Liltrate whoſe buſineſs it was to reform the manners, 
w_ 3 on the eſtates of the people. 

Fee. 1 antiquity, an authentick de- 
wang ar. e by the ſeveral ſubjects of the empire, 
TD pective names and places of abode before the 

8 3, by whom all theſe declarations were regiſtered. 

—— 1, an abridgment of the word centum, a hun- 
11 „ uled in commercial affairs to imply 

1s upon every hundred pounds laid out. 


us to gain ten per cent. is to ga; 
hn 5 ain ten pou 
00 * hundred pounds expended. n WN 
OL, 1 No. 17. 


C EN 


CENTAUR, among the ancient poets, ſignified a 
fabulous kind of animal, half a man and half a horſe. 

The centaurs were nothing more than a tribe of 
Lapithæ, who inhabited the city of Pelethronium, ad- 
joining to mount Pelion, and firſt invented the art of 
breaking horſes. 5 | 

CENTAUR, or CENTAURUS, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere generally joined 
with the wolf, centaurus cum lupo. The ſtars in this 
conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogue are nineteen, in 
Tycho's four, and in the Britannick catalogue thirteen, 
CENTAURIUM Majus, and ifinus, in the mate- 
ria medica, two plants, deſcribed under the common 
name centaurium; but extremely diſtinct from one 
another, and indeed belong to two different claſſes. 

The greater centaury, however, is at preſent wholly 
rejected from our ſhops, and the ſmall one centaurium 
minus alone retained there. „ | 

This is one of the pentandria monogynia of Lin- 
nzus, and of the herbæ pentapetaloides vaſculiferæ of 
Ray. It is deſcribed by J. Bauhine under the name of 
centaurium minus flore purpureo, and by moſt of the 
other botanical writers under that of centaurium minus 
alone. It grows to ſix or eight inches high, its ſtalk 
is tough and woody, and branched toward the top : 
there 1s a cluſter of leaves about its baſe, and others 
ſtanding in pairs higher upon it. They are of an ob- 
long figure, ſmoath, not ſerrated at the edges, and of 
a pale green colour ; the flowers ſtand in little cluſters 
towards the tops of the branches ; they are moderately 
large, and of a beautiful bright red colour; they are 
tubular and divided into five ſegments at the edge. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by long and {lender membrana- 
ceous capſules, which contain ſmall ſeeds in great num- 
bers lodged in their cells. The flowers and leaves of 
this plant are intenſely bitter; the root, which is 
ſmall, whitiſh, and woody, has ſcarce any taſte. 

The flowery tops of ſmall centaury are the part to be 
uſed in medicine; they are attenuating and reſolvent, 
and are good againſt all collections of viſcid humours, 
and obſtructions of the viſcera. It reſtores a decayed 
appetite, and promotes digeſtion, it 1s good in all 
chronick caſes, and will often cure intermittent fevers 
without any further aſſiſtance. It promotes urine and 
the menſes, and is remarkable for opening the hæmor- 
rhodial veins, and forcing. the accuſtomed diſcharges 
that way, when they have been by any accident ſup- 
preſſed and impeded. The tops are beſt infuſed in 
wine for theſe purpoſes, and a moderate glaſs drank by 


way of a doſe twice a day. Rulandus affirms, that all 


intermittent fevers may be cured by this plant, after 
a vomit has been given; but this is ſaying too much. 
We are to obſerve, however, that perſons cured by 


| medicines of this kind, which attack the very eſſential 


cauſe of the diſeaſe, are leſs ſubject to relapſes than 
thoſe cured by any other means. 

CEN TIPES, in zoology, the ſame with the ſcolo- 
pendra. See the article SCOLOPENDRA. 

CEN TNER, among metallurgiits and aſſayers, de- 
notes a weight diviſible firſt into an hundred, and after- 
wards into other leſſer parts. 


CEN TO, in poetry, a work wholly compoſed of 


verſes or paſſages, promiſcuouſly taken from other au- 
thors, only diſpoſed in a new form and order. | 

CEN TRAL, ſomething relating to a centre. 

CENTRAL FoRcEs, the powers which cauſe a 
moving body to tend towards, or recede from the centre 
of motion. | 

If a body A (plate XVI. fig. 5.) be ſuſpended at the 
end of a ſtring AC, moveable about a point C, as a 
centre, and in that poſition receives an impulſe in an 


horizontal direction, it will be thereby compelled to 


deſcribe a circle about the central point. While its cir- 
cular motion continues, the body will certainly endea- 
vour to recede from the centre, which 1s called the cen- 
trifagal force, and ariſes from the horizontal impetus. 
With this force it acts upon the fixed centre-pin, and 
that, by its immobility, re- acts with an equal force on 
the body, by means of the ſtring, and ſolicits it towards 
the centre of motion: whence it is called the centri- 
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petal force; and when we ſpeak of either or both inde- 
finitely, they are called the central forces of the revolv- 
ing body. RS | ; 

The theory of this ſpecies of motion is compriſed in 
the following propoſitions. | 

1. When two or more bodies revolve at equal diſ- 
tances from the centre of the circle they deſcribe, but 
with unequal velocities, the central forces, neceſſary to 
retain them, will be to each other as the ſquares of their 
velocities. That is, if one revolves twice as faſt as the 
other, it will require four times the retaining force the 
other does; if with three times the velocity, it will re- 
quire nine times the force to retain it in its orb, &c. 

2. When two or more bodies move with equal velo- 
cities, but at unequal diſtances from the centre they 
revolve about, their central forces muſt be inverſely as 
their diſtances. That is, by how many times greater 
the diſtance a body revolves at, is from the centre, ſo 
many times leſs force will retain it. 

3. When two or more bodies perform their revolu- 
tions in equal times, but at different diſtances from 
the centre they revolve about, the forces requiſite to 
retain them in their orbs, will be to each other as the 
diſtance they revolve at from the centre : for inſtance, 
if one revolves at twice the diſtance the other does, it 
will require a double force to retain it, &c. 

4. When two or more bodies revolving at different 
diſtances from the centre, are retained by equal centri- 
petal forces, their velocities will be ſuch, that their pe- 
riodical times will be to each other, as the {quare roots 
of their diſtances. That is, if one revolves at four 
times the diſtance another does, it will perform a revo- 
lution in twice the time that the other does; if at nine 
times the diſtance, it will revolve in thrice the time. 

And, in general, whatever be the diſtances, the 

velocities, or the periodical times of the revolving bo- 
dics, the retaining forces will be to each other in a 
ratio compounded of their diſtances directly, and the 
ſquares of their periodical times inverſely. Thus, for 
inſtance, if one reyolves at twice the diſtance another 
does, and is three times as long in moving round, it 
will require two-mnths, that is, two-ninths of the re- 
taining power the other does. - 
6. It ſeveral bodies revolve at different diſtances from 
one common. centre, and the retaining power lodged in 
that centre decreaſe as the {quares of the diſtances 1n- 
creaſe, the ſquares of the periodical times of theſe bodies 
will be to each other as the cubes of their diſtances from 
the common centre. That is, if there be two bodies 
whoſe diſtances, when cubed, are double or treble, &c. 
of each other, then the periodical times will be ſuch, 
as that when ſquared only, they ſhall alſo be double or 
treble, &c. es 

7. If a body be turned out of its rectilinear courſe, by 
virtue of a central force, which decreaſes as you go from 
the ſeat thereof, as the ſquares of the diſtances increaſe ; 
that is, which is inverſely as the ſquare of the diſtance, 
the figure that body ſhall deſcribe, if not a circle, will 
be a parabola, an ellipſis, or an hyperbola; and one 
of the foci of the figure, will be at the ſeat of the 
retaining power. That is, if there be not that exact 
adjuſtment between the projectile force of the body and 
the central power neceſſary to cauſe it to deſcribe a cir- 
cle, it will then deſcribe one of thoſe other figures, one 
of whoſe foci will be where the feat of the retaining 
power is. | 

8. If che force of the central power decreaſe. as the 
ſquare of the diſtance increaſes, and ſeveral bodies re- 
volving about the fame deſcribe orbits that are ellip- 
tical, the {ſquares of the periodical times of theſe bodies 
will be to each other, as the cubes of their middle diſ- 
tances from the ſeat of that power. 

f the retaining power decreaſe ſomething faſter as 
you go from the ſeat thereof (or which is the ſame thing, 
increale ſomething faſter as you come towards it) than 
in the proportion mentioned in the laſt propoſition, and 
the orbit the revolving body deſcribes Se not a circle, 
the axis of that figure will turn the ſame way the body 
revolves : but if the ſaid power decreaſe (or increaſe) 
lomewhat ſlower than in that proportion, the axis of 
the figure will turn the contrary way. Thus, if a re- 
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volving body, as D (plate XVI. fig. 6.) paſſing from 


A towards B deſcribe the figure AD B, whoſe axis 
AB, at firſt points towards M and N, and the power 
whereby it is retained decreaſe faſter than the ſquare of 
the diſtance increaſes, after a number of revolutions, 
the axis of the figure will point towards P, and after 
that towards R, &c. revolving round the ſame way 
with the body; and if the retaining power decreaſe 
ſlower than in that proportion, the ax1s will turn the 
other way, | 
Thus it is the heavenly bodies, viz. the planets, 
both primary and ſecondary, and alfo the comets, per- 
form their reſpective revolutions. The figures in which 
the primary planets and the comets revolve, are ellipſes, 
one of whoſe foci is at the ſun : the areas they deſcribe, 
by lines drawn to the centre of the ſun, are in each 
proportional to the times in which they are deſcribed. 
The ſquares of their periodical times, are as the cubes 


planets deſcribe alſo circles or ellipſes, one of whoſe 
foci is in the centre of their primary ones, &c. 

CENTRAL RULE, a rule diſcovered by Mr. Thomas 
Baker, whereby to find the centre of a circle deſigned to 
cut the parabola in as many points, as an equation to 
be conſtructed hath real roots. Its principal uſe is in 
the conſtruction of equations, and he has applied it 
with good fucceſs as far as biquadraticks. 

CENTRE, in a general ſenſe, fignifies a point 
equally diſtant from the extremities of a line, ſurface, 
or ſolid. 

CENTRE of Attraction, in the new aſtronomy, is 
that point towards which the revolving planet or comet 
is impelled or attracted, by the impulſe of gravity. 
CENTRE V a Bajiien, is a point in the middle of 
the gorge of a baſtion, from whence the capital line 
commences, and which 1s generally at the inner poly- 
gon of & Hours. fe 1 

CENTRE of a Battalion, 1s the middle of a battalion, 
where there is generally left a ſquare place, for holding 
the cloaths and baggage. | 

CENTRE of a Circle, is à point within the fame, 
from whence all lines drawn to the circumference are 
equal, | | | 
CENTRE of a Conich Section, is the point where all 
the diameters meet. 

CENTRE of a Dial, is that point where a line drawn 
parallel to the axis of the earth interſects the dial planes. 

CENTRE / an Ellipſis, is that point where the trant- 
verſe and conjugate diameters interſect each other. 

CENTRE of the Equant, in the old aſtronomy, 12 
point in the line of the aphelion, being as far diſtant 
from the eccentrick towards the aphelion, as the fun 1s 
from the eccentrick towards the perihelion. 

CENTRE of Grav!ty, in mechanicks, that point about 
which all the parts of a body.do, in any fituation, c- 
actly balance each other. Hence, 1. If a body be ful. 
pended by this point as the centre of motion, it will 
remain at reſt in any poſition indifferently. 2. If a 
body be ſuſpended in any other point, it can reſt only 
in two poſitions, viz. when the ſaid centre of gravit! 
is exactly above or below the point of ſuſpenſion. 7 
When the centre of gravity is ſupported, the Whole 
body is kept from falling. 4. Becauſe this point ba 
a conſtant endeavour to deſcend to the centre of tht 
earth, therefore, 5. When the point is at libert) d 
deſcend, the whole body muſt alfo deſcend, either“ 
ſliding, rolling, or tumbling down. 6. The centre ® 
gravity in regular uniform and homogeneal bodies,“ 
ſquares, circles, &c. is the middle point in a line con 


necting any two oppoſite points or angles. — — 
fore, if ſuch a line be biſected, the point of ſection 5. 


de the centre of gravity. - 
To find the centre of gravity of a triangle, let 7⁰ 
(plate XVI. g. 8.) biſect the baſe AC of the #17 
gle ABC, it will alſo biſect every other line 7. 
drawn parallel to the baſe, conſequently the cent 0; 
gravity of the triangle will be found ſomewhere in ® 
line BG. The area of the triangle may be confider 
as conſiſting of an infinite number of indefinitely {13 


parallelograms, DE ba, each of which is to be -— 
ſidered as a weight, and alſo as the fluxion of the - 


of their middle diſtances from the ſun. The {ſecondary 
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g of the triangle, and ſo may be expreſſed by 2 5, (put- in proportion as it is greater than the other; or the diſ- I 
N ting B Fx, and F E=y) if this fluxionary weight be| tances from the centres are inverſely as the bodies; 1 
r multiplied by its velocity x, we ſhall have 2 y & for its| Let A (plate X VI. fig. 7.) be greater than B, join AB, 1 
f momentum. Now put B G=a and AC=6, then BG|upon which take the point C, fo that CA: CB. : B. 
| | | n Wet A, or that AxCA=BXxCB, then is C the centre of | 9 
bt (o): AC(6) : BF (x); DE===2y, therefore the flu- |pravity of the bodies A and B. If the centre of gravity 0 
y 1 r i flof three bodies be required, firſt find C the centre of I 
e xion of the weights 2 ) XZ=—=3 and the fluxion of the] gravity of A and B; and ſuppoſing a body to be placed 1 
is = R 1 there equal to the ſum of A and B, find G the centre i 
momenta. 2 E. We UNENT ON te the Bag gravity 2 55 men . they, that. 15 be "grin A 
„ Ty | = Peravity of the three bodies A, B and D. In like man- j 
8 ter, er enton by the fluent of the former, viz. ne che centr of gravity of any number of bodies 1s l 
| E ob. ; of the poi determined. 3 
5 — * 5 ws * 1 e ny " The ſum of the products that ariſe by multiplying | ö 
1 in the line BF, which has a velocity equal to the mean | the bodies by their reſpective diſtances, from a right 1 
h velocity of all the particles in the triangle DB E, and ſ line or plane given in poſition, is equal to the product 
1 is therefore its centre of gravity. Con{equently the | of the ſum of the bodies multiplied by the diſtance of 
* centre of gravity of any triangle A B C, is diſtant from] the centre of gravity from the fame right line or plane, 
y the vertex BI BG a right line drawn from the angle B when alt the bodies are on the fame fide of it: but 
10 biſecting the baſe AC. And ſince the ſection of a| when ſome of them are on the oppoſite fide, their pro- 
ſuperficial or hollow cone is a triangle, and circles have | ducts, when multiplied by their reſpective diltances 
© the ſame ratio as their diameters, it follows that the from it, are to be conſidered as negative, or to be ſub- 
5 cirele whoſe plane paſſes through the centre of gravity | ducted. Let I L (plate XVI. fig. 14.) be the right 
© of the cone, is + of the length of the fide diitant from | line given in poſition, C the centre of gravity of the 
1 the vertex of the ſaid cone. : be: | bodies A and B; Aa, Bb, Cc, Perpendiculars to I 1 
I To find the centre of gravity of a ſolid cone. As the] in the points a, b, and 'c; then if the bodies A and B 
cone conſiſts of an infinite number of circular areas, | be on the ſame fide of IL, we ſhall find A x Aa+B x 
nt which 8 be N e mY bs raed 0 lag N BD, ATB X Cc. For drawing through C, the right 
e, of gravity. may e == [line MN parallel to IL meeting Aa in M, and BO in 
| na VI. . 2. B G=a, the circular area DF E N, we have A: B:: BC: AC by the property of the 
i3 =), and AG C=6 ; and from the nature of the cone, centre of gravity, and conſequently A: B:: BN: ANI, 
eo . 2 but xp e fluxion of the or A AM ZB BN; but A* AAB BSA Ce X 
i 5 AXAM+BxCi—BxBN=AxC+BxC=A+B 
of welglits; and y x4=——= fluxion of the momenta, x Cr. When Z is on the other fide of the right line 
10 | a N IL (plate XVI. fig. 13.) and C on the ſame ſide with 
whence the fluent of the latter, vis,— divided by the A, then x x . e X Bb=A XCo+AXAM—BXBN 
. „ 4.4 | TB C= ANT Xx Ce: and when the ſum of the pro- 
i guent of the former will give 3.x for the centre of ducts of the bodies e ide of I L multiplied by 
a? | their diſtances from it, is equal to the ſum of the pro- 
: gravity of the part DB EF, conſequently the centre of ducts of the bodies multiplied by their diſtances on the 
5 gravity of the cone ABCG is diſtant from the vertex | other tide of IL, then Ce vaniſhes, or the common 
B of the fide'B G, in a circle parallel to the baſe. centre of gravity of all the bodies falls on the right 
io to find the centre of gravity in a parallelogram and | line IL. Hence it 18 demonſtrable, that when any num- 
parallelopiped, draw the diagonal A D and E G (plate| ber of bodies move in right lines with uniform mo- 
4 XVI. fig. 10.) likewiſe CB and HF; ſince each tions, their common centre of gravity moves likewiſe 
& diagonal AJ and CB divides the parallelogram ACDB | in a right line with an uniform motion; and that the 
c into two equal parts, each paſſes through the centre of ſum of their motions eſteemed in any givem direction, 
gravity, conſequently the point of interſection I muſt] is preciſely the ſame as if all the bodies in one maſs 
- be the centre of gravity of the parallelogram. In like þ were carried on with the direction and motion of their 
1 manner, fince both the plane CBF H and AD GE common centre of gravity. 
3 avide the parallelopiped into two equal parts, each] CENTRE of Magnitude, is that point which is equally 
pailes through its centre of gravity, ſo that the common | diſtant from all the external parts of the body. 
= interſection I K is the diameter of gravity, the middle} CENTRE og Motion, is that point which remains at 
5; whereot is the centre. After the ſame manner may the] reſt while all the other parts of the body move about it. 
15 centre of gravity be found in priſms and cylinders, it | CENTRE of Oſcillation, is that point in which, if 
of being the middle point of the right line that joins the the whole gravity of a pendulum was collected, the time 
1 MM of gravity of their oppoſite baſes. of its vibration would not be altered thereby. 
ly 5 ON of gravity of a parabola, is found as in] This is the point from whence the length of thepen- 
1 1 1 and cone. Thus, let B F in the par-] dulum is meaſured, which in our latitude, in a pendu- 
q D 1 5 ; (plate „„ be equal to x, lum that ſwings ſeconds, is 39 inches and two tenths. 
Je = =zy, then will y be the fluxionary weight, It the ball AB (plate XVI. fg. 2.) be hung by the 
128 dy the fluxion of the momenta; but from the BY CD, whole weight is inconſiderable, the centre 
he nature — e [of oſcillation is found thus. Suppoſe E the centre of 
90 . 4 Foo 5 Wo —_ 1 £7 SHI J*— | the globe; take the line K of 1 length that it may 
s and pax = x © ix, whoſe fluent Z divided by] bear he ſame proportion to ED, as ED does to EC; i 
of 3 + 33 2 then, EH being made equal to ; of K, the point H ik 
" 9. 5 of F 2 will gree * = BF tor the ſhall be the centre of oſelllation. ; N þ 
5 be 5 5 115 ol gravity from the vertex B in] But if the weight of the rod be too conſiderable to be , 
re» ais of the et 0 + of DU 18 that centre in the neglected, divide CD: (fg. 1.) in J, ſo that DI may 4 
1 3 ole paravola ABC from the vertex | be equal to 2 of CD, and make a line, as G, in tlie a 
The oi = . ſame proportion to Cl, that the weight of the rod bears = 
6 in that part wha 8 the human body, 18 ſituated to that of the globe : then having tound H,. the centre 5 
n- between che hins 1s Called the pelvis, or in the middle | of oſcillation of the globe, as before, divide IH in L, 9 
5 5 : | ſo that IL may bear the fame proportion to LH as the ; 
of point ſo ſituated 15 E of f 327 two or more bodies, a line CH bears to the line G, then will L be the centre f 
he theſe bodics, tat. 8 4 Bg at Une joining the centres of of oſcillation of the whole pendulum. : | z 
* will vis it this point be ſuſpended, the bodies | CENTRE of percuſſion, is that point in which the 4 
al equal bodies 5 and reſt in any ſituation. In two] force of the ſtroke is the greateſt poſſible. | $ 
7 the bodies =. is at equal diſtances from both: when When the moving body revolves round a fixed 1 
5 une qual, it is nearer to the greater body, | point, the centre of percuſſion is the ſame with the 
Gi 3 | centre 
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tbtitre of oſcillation, and found by the ſame method. 
But when the body moves in a parallel direction, 


the centre of percuſſion is the ſame with the centre of 


gravity. | | | | 

CENTRE of a ſphere, a point in the middle, from 
which all lines drawn to the-ſurface are equal. 

CENTRIFUGAL Force, that force by which 
all bodies that move round any other body in a curve 
endeavour to fly off from the axis of their motion in a 
tangent to the periphery of the curve, and that in every 
point of it. 

Mr. Huygens demonſtrates, that this force is always 
proportional to the circumference of the curve in which 
the revolving body is carried round. The centrifugal 
force of any body is to the centripetal, as the ſquare of 
the arch which a body deſcribes in a given time, divided 
by the diameter, to the ſpace through which a heavy 
body moves in falling from a place where it was at reſt 
in the ſame time. OT, 77 

If any body ſwim in a medium heavier than itſelf, 
the centrifugal force is the difference between the ſpe- 
cifick weight of the medium, and the floating body. 

All moving bodies endeavour after a rectilinear mo- 


tion, becauſe it is the eaſieſt, thorteſt, and moſt ſimple: 


whenever therefore they move in any curve, there muſt 
be ſomething that draws them from their rectilinear 
motion, and detains them in their orbits; and were 
that force to ceaſe, the moving body would go ſtraight 
off in a tangent to the curve in that very point, and ſo 
would get {till further and further from the focus, or 
centre of its curvilinear motion. 

It may be, that in a curve where the force of gravity 
in the deſcribing body 1s continually variable, the cen- 
trifugal force may alfo continually vary in the ſame 
manner, and ſo that one may alſo ſupply ihe defect, or 
abate for the excels of the other, and conſequently the 
effect be every where equal to the abſolute gravity of 
the revolving body. 

CEnTRIFUGAL MACHINE, the name of an hy- 
draulick inſtrument for raiſing water by means of a 
centrifugal force, combined with the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere. 

This machine, which was invented by the ingenious 
Mr. Erſkine, promiſed at firſt to be of great advantage 
in raiſing water, but by repeated experiments, has been 


D . . 
found liable to more objections than the common pump, 


and accordingly laid aſide. 


— 


CEN TRIPETAL Force, that force by which a 
body is every where 1mpelled, or any how tends towards 
ſome point as a centre; ſuch is gravity, or that force 
whereby bodies tend towards the centre of the earth ; 
magnetical attraction, whereby the load-ſtone draws 
iron; and that force, whatever it be, whereby the 
planets are continually drawn back from right-lined 
motions, and made to move 1n curves. 

The greater the quantity of matter in any body 1s, 
the greater will be its centripetal force, all things elſe 
alike, If a body laid upon a plane, revolve at the ſame 
time, and about the ſame centre with that plane, and ſo 
defcribed a circle ; and if the centripetal force, where- 
with the body is drawn every moment towards the 
centre, ſhould ceaſe to act, and the plane ſhould con- 
tinue to move with the ſame velocity, the body will 


beg 
moved. See the article CENTRAL FORCES. . 

CEN TRO-BARYCK MrrTnop, in mechanicks, 
the method of determining the content of a ſuperficies, 
or ſolid, by means of the centre of gravity. 

CENTRUM, in geometry and mechanicks, the 
ſame with centre. See the article CENTRE. 

CrnTRUM PHONICUM, the place where the ſpeaker 
ſtands in articulate echos. See the article Ecno. 

CENTRUM PHono-CAMPTICUM, the object or 
ſpot that returns the echo. See the article Ee Ho. 

CENTRUM TENDINOSUM, in anatomy, the point 
where the muſcles of the diaphragm meet. 

CEN TRY-BOK, a ſort of wooder-box or hut, to 
ſhelter the centry or centinel from the injuries of the 


-weather. 


CENTURION, among the ancient Romans, was 
I 0 


in to recede from the centre about which the plane 


EER 


an officer in the infantry, who commanded a century 
or hundred men. 3 „ 
CENTURY, an hundred years, or any other thing 
divided into a hundred years. 
CEPA, in botany, the onion. See ON TON. 
CEPHALICK, ſomething belonging to the head 
or its parts. | ER | 
CEPHALICEK MEDicines, remedies for diſorder; 
of the head. | 
CEPHALICK VEIN, in anatomy, creeps along the 
arm, between the ſkin and the muſcles, and divides it 
into two branches; the external goes down to the writ, 
where it joins the baſilica, and turns up to the back of 
the hand: the internal branch, together with a ſmall 
one of the baſilica, makes the mediana. 
CEPHALOPHARYNGZEI, in anatomy, the fuſt 
pair of muſcles of the upper part of the gullet, which 
proceed from beſide the head and neck, and are ſpread 
more largely upon the tunick of the gullet. Sce the 
article MuscLEs of the Human Body. ; 
CEPHEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, are thirteen ; in Tycho's, eleven; in Heyeling's, 
forty ; and in Mr. Flamſtead's, thirty-five. 


pent whoſe bite is fatal. It has its name from a protu- 
berance and its head as hard as a ſhell. 


CERA TE, in pharmacy, a general name for topical 


than an ointment. 

CERATOGLOSSUVUM, in anatomy, a pair of muſ- 
cles whoſe principal ule is to draw the tongue direct 
into the mouth. 

CERATONIA, the carob- tree, in botany, a genus 
of plants ranged by Linnæus among the dioecia-pen- 
tandria, and of which there 1s only one ſpecies. 

This tree 1s very common in Spain, and in ſome 
parts-of Italy, as alſo in the Levant, where it grows in 
the hedges, and produces a great quantity of long fat 
brown-coloured pods, which are thick, mcaly, and of 
a ſweetiſh taſte. Theſe pods are many times caten by 
the poorer ſort of inhabitants, when they have a ſcar- 
city of other food ; but they are apt to looſen the belly, 
and cauſe gripings of the bowels. 

CERCIS, the Judas-tree, in botany, a plant which 
grows naturally in the ſouth of France. In Spain and 
[taly it riſes with an upright trunk to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, covered with a dark rediſh 
bark, and divides upwards into many irregular branches, 
which are furniſhed with round, heart-ſhaped ſmooth 
leaves, placed irregularly on the branches, with long 
foot-ſtalks. The wood of this tree is very beautifully 
veined with black and green; it takes a fine polilh, 
and may be converted into many uſes. | 

There is another ſpecies of cercis, which is a native 
of North-America, where it is called the red-bud-tree. 

CERBERUS, the name of a dog, with three heads, 
whom the poets made to be the porter of the internal 
regions. 

CERDONIANS, in church hiſtory, ancient here- 
ticks, who maintained moſt of the errors of Simon 
Magus, Saturnel, and other Gnoſticks. 

CEREALIA, in antiquity, the facred rites of the 
goddeſs Ceres, inſtituted by Triptolemus. 

CEREBELLUM, in anatomy, the hinder part of 
the brain. See the article BRAIN. 

CEREBRUM, in anatomy, denotes the brain. der 
the article BRAIN. i 

CEREMONIAL, in a general ſenſe, ſomething be. 
longing to or partaking of the nature of ceremonies: 
thus we ſay, the ceremonial law, the ceremonial 0 
princes, &c. 

CEREMONY, an aſſemblage of ſeveral action 
forms, and circumſtances, ſerving to render a tuns 
more magnificent and ſolemn; particularly uſed to of 
note the external rites of religious worſhip, the form? 
lities of introducing ambaſſadors to audiences, &cC. 

Aajter of the CEREMONIES, an officer inſtituted be 


of 
king James I. for the more honourable receptiel 
| ambaſſa ors 
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CERAS TES, the horned ſnake; a ſpecies of fer. 


CERASUS, the cherry-tree. See CHERRY TREE. 


medicines that are ſofter than a plaiſter, and harder 
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- -Laffadors and ſtrangers of quality: he wears about] one; as that there was formerly ſuch an emperor as 
_ K a chain of gold, with a medal under the Julius Ceſar, and that he wrote the commentaries 
his nec - Great-Britain, having on one ſide an emblem | which paſs under his name, becauſe the hiſtorians of 
EG with this motto; Beati pacifici; and on the thoſe times have recorded it, and no man has ever diſ- 
ak ans an emblem of war, with Dieu et mon droit :| proved it ſince. This affords a moral certitude, in com- 
ay is geol. per annum. | mon ſenſe ſo great, that one would be thought a fool or 
272 maſter of the CEREMONIES, is to execute a madman for denying it. 
me employment in all points, whenſoever the maſter CER I -MONEY, an annual fine paid by the reſi- 
of the ceremonies is abſent. His falary is 1411. 138. 4d. | dents of ſeveral manors, in order to ſupport the charges 
V nn, g To : of the court leet. | ö | 
Marſhal of the CEREMONIES, 18 their officer, being CERVICAL, an epithet applied to ſuch veſſels, 
ſubordinate to them both. His ſalary is 1ool. per muſcles, and nerves as paſs through, or have their origin 
Fe : in, the vertebræ of the neck. Y ü 5 
CERES, in the heathen mythology, the inventor] CERVIX, in anatomy, the neck; but is figuratively 
or coddeſs of corn. | applied to the other parts of the body: thus, there is 
CEREUS, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe] the cervix or neck of the bladder, uterus, &c. 
flower is compoſed of a number of narrow pointed pe- CERUMEN, ear-wax, a natural excrement collected 
tals, which are radiated : in the baſe of the. petals are in the meatus auditorius, and diſcharged into that tube, 
Inſerted a great number of declining ſtamina. The by the adjacent glands. | | 
fruit is an oblong, ſucculent berry, with a prickly ſkin, CERUSE, white lead, a ſort of calx of lead, made 
filled with ſmall feeds, incloſed in a pulp. by expoſing the plates of that metal to the vapour of 
There are divers ſpecies in this genus, ſome of which Vinegar. 
prow upright, others trail on the ground; but are all] CERVUS, the flag, or red deer, a well known qua- 
ſucculent, and without leaves. | | druped, and ranged by Linnæus among the pecora. 
CERINTHE, honey-wort in botany, a genus off CESARE, among logicians, one of the modes of 
Jants, the flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal; the ſecond figure of ſyllogiſms, the minor propofition 
the tube is ſhort and thick, the limb is thicker than of which is an univerſal affirmative, and the other two 
the tube, and ſomewhat bellied : it is divided into five univerſal negatives : thus 
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ſegments, and the mouth 1s open and pervious: the Cx. No immoral books ought to be read: 
fruit conſiſts of two hard oſſeous bodies of an oval SA. But every obſcene book is immoral : 
fizare, gibbous on the outſide, plane within, acute, RE. Therefore no obſcene book ought to be read. 
emarinated, and containing two cells: the ſeeds are | M 
ſin le, roundiſh, and accuminated. CESSION, in law, an act by which a perſon ſur- 
anus enumerate five ſpecies of this genus, which | renders and tranſmits to another a right which belonged 
are ail natives of foreign countries. to himſelf. f 
CURINTHIANS, inchurch-hiſtory, Chriſtian he-] CE SSL ON, in the eccleſiaſtical law, is when an ec- 


reticks, followers of Cerinthus, who lived and pub- cleſiaſtical perſon is created a biſhop, or when a parſon 
e his hereſy in the time of the apoſtles themſelves: of a parith takes another benefice without diſpenſation, 
- 4id not allow that God was the author of the] or being otherwiſe qualified. In both theſe caſes their 
put ſaid that the world was created by an | firſt benefices become void by ceſſion, without any re- 
or power : they attributed to this Creator an only | lignation ; and to thoſe livings that the perſon had, who 
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on, but born in time, and different from the world: | was created biſhop, the king may preſent for that time, 3 
they admitted ſeveral angels and inferior powers ; they wholoever is patron of them; and in the other caſe the | 
maintained that the law and the prophets came not from | patron may preſent; but by diſpenſation of retainder, | = 
God, but from the angels; and that the God of the] a biſhop may retain ſome or all the preferments he was | 
Jews was only an angel: they diſtinguiſhed between | intitled to before he was made biſhop. p 
jeſus and Chriſt, and ſaid, that Jeſus was a mere CESTUS, among the ancient poets, a fine em- - 


man, born, like other men, of Joſeph and Mary; but | broidered girdle ſaid to be worn by Venus, and to which 
that he excelled all other men in prudence and wiſdom ; Homer aſcribes the faculty of charming and concili- 
that Tefus being baptized, the Chriſt of the ſupreme] ating love. | 
God, that is, the Holy Ghoſt, deſcended upon him; CETUS, the whale, in aſtronomy, a large conſtel- 
and that by the aſſiſtance of this Chriſt, Jeſus performed | lation of the ſouthern hemiſphere. The ſtars in Cetus, 
his miracles. It was partly to refute this ſect that St.] in Ptolemy's and Hevelius's catalogues are 22, in 
John wrote his goſpel. 5 IJ'ycho's 21, and in the Britannick catalogue 78. 
_ CERTIFICATE, in common law, a writing made} CHAFERY, a forge where the iron is hammered 
in any court, to atteſt the truth of ſome tranſact ion. out into complete bars, and brought to perfection. | 
CERTIORARI, a writ which iſſues out of the] CHAFEF, in huſbandry, the huſks of corn ſeparated | 
Chancery, directed to an inferior court, demanding the by threſhing and winnowing. It alſo implies ſtraw, &c. 
record of a cauſe there depending, that juſtice may be | cut ſmall, and given to horſes and other cattle, mixed 
done. "The ſame writ iſſues out of the court of King's with corn. | RP 
Be ach, where the king would be certified of a record, CHAIN, in a general ſenſe, implies a ſtring of metal | [ 
(© ERNTIT CODE, confidered in the things or ideas compoſed of ſeveral links or rings, engaged the one in 
which are the objects of our underſtanding, is a neceſ-| the other. 
IL agreement or diſagreement of one part of our CHAIN, in ſurveying, an inſtrument uſually made F 
howledge with another; as applied to the mind, it is] of iron wire, but ſometimes of braſs, divided into an 
the perception of ſuch agreement or diſagreement, or hundred equal parts, called links, and is uſed in mea- 
luch a firm well-grounded aſſent as excludes not only ſuring lengths in ſurveying of land ; and if other pro- 
41 manner of doubt, but all conceivable poſſibility of | per inſtruments for taking or meaſuring angles are want- 
a-miftake. ing, it may be uſed with great propriety for that pur- 
[ here are three ſorts of certitude, or aſſurance, ac- poſe, and rather preferable to any other for expedition, 
IST to the different natures and circumſtances of accuratenels, where the bearings are not required, or an 
88: ; accurate plot is not wanted, but only the true content 
pol 2 en or natural certitude, which depends | of a piece of land. Theſe chains are of different or 
_— gs 1 _ of ſenſe; as that I ſee ſuch or ſuch a | various forts, VIZ. ; | 
8 3 ar uch or ſuch a ſound : nobody queſtions I. A chain of 100 feet long, each link conſequently 
the oboe. 0 where the organs, the medium, and | one foot long; at cach tenth foot there is a plate of 
eg my re Ig 7 y diſpoſed. 2. Mathematical certi- braſs with a figure engraved upon it, ſhewing readily 
Fane ung from mathematical evidence; ſuch is, how many links are from the beginning of the chain; 
1c three angles of a triangle are equal to two right | and for more eaſe in reckoning, there is, or ſhould b 
ones. 3. Moral certi ; 10 J : oy. | 5 
GL 2 certitude is that founded on moral a braſs ring at every five links, that is one between every 
ee requently equivalent to a mathematical | two plates. | 
or, I. No. 17. EY | 
| 2. A 
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2. A chain of 16 feet long, and made fo as to con- 
tain an hundred links, with rings at every tenth link. 
This chain is moſt uſeful in meaſuring gardens or or- 
chards by pole or perch meaſure. 

3. A chain of four poles or perches in length, called 
Gunter's chain, being fixty-feet, or twenty-two yards, 
which being divided into one hundred parts, or links, 
each link confequently muſt contain 7.92 inches. It is 
uſual to cut pieces of braſs at every tenth link, and that 
at the fiftieth link is round, but all the reſt are forked, 
or cut with points. Thus at ten links, from the be- 
ginning, is a piece of brafs with one horn or point; 
at twenty with two, at thirty with three, at forty with 
four, and at fifty a round piece. 
remarked, that it does not proceed from fifty to ſixty, 
but from each end to fifty. This chain is what is com- 
monly uſed by ſurveyors, and is of all others the moſt 
uſeful. Sometimes mſtead of the forked points above- 
mentioned in the pieces of braſs, they are made round, 
with each a proper number of holes to diſtinguiſh them, 
but theſe are not ſo good, the holes being apt to fill with 


dirt, and cauſe miſtakes, which in every thing ought 


carefully to be avoided. 

When any line, fide of afield, &c. 1s to be meaſured 
with this chain, you need not regard any other deno- 
mination but chains and links, which ſet down in the 
ſame manner as decimals : thus, if the ſide or line mea- 
ſured ſeven chains, forty-feven links, you muſt write 
it down thus, 7.47, which 1s nothing more than ex- 
preſſing it decimally ſeven chains, and forty ſeven one- 
hundredths. Again, if it was fifteen chains nine links 
you had to put down, write it thus, 15.09, always 
remembering, if the links to be writ down are under 
ten, to place a cypher before the quantity as in the laſt. 

CHAINS, in naval affairs, ſtrong plates or links of 
iron bolted to the timbers on each ſide of all the maſts, 
by which the throuds are drawn tight and faſtened. 
There is a broad plank or thick ſcaftold, called the 
channel, placed edge-ways on the ſhip's tide, through 
which they paſs in order to keep the ſhrouds off the 
upper-rails and gunnels; that is, the upper part of the 
{1ip's fide. 

CHAIN-OSHOT, in artillery, is formed by having a 
ſhort chain which faſtens two cannon-balls together. 
Theſe are more particularly uſed in the fea-fervice for 
cutting and mangling a ſhip's rigging, and carrying 
away her maſts. | 

CHALAZA, among naturaliſts, a white knotty ſort 
of ſtring at each end of an egg, formed of a plexus of 
the fibres of the membranes, whereby the yelk and 
white ace connected together. See the article EGG. 

CHALCEDONY, Chalcedonius, in natural hiſtory, 
a genus of ſemi-pellucid gems, of an even and regular, 
not tabulated texture ; of a ſemi-opake, cryſtalline ba- 
{is, and variegated with different colours, diſperſed in 
form of miſts and clouds; and, if nicely examined, 
found to be owing to an admixture of various kinds of 


carths, but imperfectly blended in the maſs, and often 


viſible in diſtin& molecule. | 

CHALCIDICA, or CHALciDICUM, in ancient 
architecture, a magnificent hall belonging to a tribunal 
or court of juſtice. | 

CHALCITIS, the name given by the ancients to 
the browniſh-red chalcanthum, of a ſoft and friable 
ſubſtance, and ſhewing a very irregular ſurface when 
broken; being compoſed of five or fix ſeries of ſhort, 
waved, and undulated firie, 

CHALDRON, an Engliſh dry meaſure, confiſting 
of 36 buſhels, heaped up according to the ſealed buſhel 
kept at Guild-hall, London: but on ſhip-board, 21 
chaldron of coals are allowed to the ſcore. | 

CHALICE, the cup or veſſel uſed to'adminifter the 
wine in the ſacrament ; and by the Roman Catholicks 
in the maſs. 

CHALK, the Engliſh name-of the white dry mar], 
with a duſky ſurface, found in hard maſſes. 

Chalk is a laſting manure for ſuch lands as it agrees 
with, which are particularly thoſe of a cald ſour nature, 
and {tiff untractable clays. Pliny tells us, it was the 
cuſtom of the ancient Britons to chalk their lands, by 
which they received a great and laſting improvement. 


Likewiſe it muft beg 
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Farmers are apt not to diſtinguiſh ſufficiently between 
the different kinds of chalk. The hard, dry, and firm, 
is much the fitteſt for burning into lime; but the fat, 
unctuous chalk is by far the beſt to be uſed crude. This 
oily, viſcous ſort of chalk, is uſed in many places in- 
ſtead of marl, to which it is nearly allied, though of an 
inferior quality. It is even called marl in the Ifle of 
Wight, where the chalk is of a remarkable fat ſoapy 
nature; and they ſometimes lay twenty-five waggon- 
loads of it upon an acre of ground. 

If chalk be laid on clay, it will in time be loſt, and 
the ground again return to its clay; and if the clay be 
laid on chalk, in time the clay will be loſt, and the 
round return again to its chalky ſubſtance. Many 
people think the land, on which the other is laid for x 
manure, being predominant, converts the manure into 
its own foil; but I conceive, in both caſes, the chalk 
and clay is filtrated through the land, on which it is 
laid, by time, and, being ſoluble by rains into ſmall 
corpuſcles, is waſhed through the land on which it is 
laid; for neither of theſe manures is able to unite, in 
its fineſt corpuſcles with the corpuſcles of the land on 
which it is laid, ſo as to form ſo ſtrict an union and 
texture with it as the land doth with itſelf, and is there- 
fore liable to be borne downwards with rains, till no 
ſign of it be left. 

Chalk laid on hop-cloyer and rye-graſs is a mighty 
ſweetener and improver of thele graſſes, being laid upon 
it after harveſt, at the beginning of winter, or whenſo- 
ever one can beſt tend it; the benefit will be foon con- 
ſpicuous, eſpecially if the ground be a ſour clay, and 
apt to run to coarſe graſs. | 

Black CHALK, among painters, denotes a kind of 
ochreous earth, of a cloſe ſtructure, and fine black 
colour, uſed in drawing upon blue paper. | 

Red CHALK, an indurated clayey ochre, common 
in the colour ſhops, and much uſed by painters and 
artificers. 

CHALKY-LaND, that lying on a chalky bottom, 
whereby it is ſtrongly impregnated with the virtues of 
meren, | 

Theſe lands naturally produce may-weed, poppies, 
&c. ſaintfoin and trefoil hkewitfe agree with them; 
and their beſt produce of corn 1s barley or wheat, though 
oats will likewiſe do well on them. 

The beſt manure for chalky lands is rags, dung, and 
folding of ſheep. If rain happens to fall on them juſt 
after ſowing, it binds the earth ſo hard, that the corn 
cannot paſs through it; to prevent which misfortune, 
it is uſual to manure theſe lands with half-rotten dung, 
with which ſome mix ſand. : 

CHALLENGE, a cartel, or invitation to a duel, 
or other combat. 

CHALLENGE, in law, an exception made to jurors 
returned on a trial. | 

CHALYBEAT, an epithet applied by phyſicians 
to any liquid impregnated with the particles of iron 
or ſteel. 

CHAMADE, in war, a fignal made by beat of drum 
for a conference with the enemy. 

CHAM A LEON, in zoology, a fpecies of lizard, 
of a darkiſh aſh-colour, having a fhort rounded tal, 
and five toes on each foot, two or three of which ad- 
here together, | 

CHAMAEMILUM, chamomile, in botany, a ge- 
nus of plants ranged by Linnæus among the ſyngenci 
polygamia ſuperflua. Its flower is of the compound, 
radiated kind, ſtanding ſolitary upon a long naked pe- 
dicle, and having a yellow convex diſk. 

This is a very common plant, growing wild upon 
commons, and other waſte lands in many parts ot 
England, particularly in moiſt and ſhady places, ® 
which 1t moſt delights, | | 

It is a trailing perennial plant, which puts forth 1005 
from the joints of its branches as they lie on the ground, 
and by that means ſpreads and multiplies exceeding 
ſo that whoever would cultivate it, need only procuie* 
few ſlips of it in the ſpring, and plant them about“ 
foot atunder, that they may have room to ſpread; UK) 
will ſoon cover the ground. 2 


Chamomile walks were formerly a ſort of fabion' 
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management and direction of a chamber. 


dens; and indeed they look pretty enough for ſome 
time after they were mowed and rolled : but they are 
now entirely out of uſe, becauſe this plant is very apt 
to decay in large patches, which then become dilagree- 
the eye. 

he an ee flowers for medicinal uſes ſhould be 
of che ſingle kind; but the market people generally ſell 
the double, becauſe they are the largeſt. 

The double flowered ſort of chamomile is as hardy as 
the ſingle, and may be propagated in the ſame manner. 

Chamomile flowers, beſides their general virtue as a 
bitter, are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs ſome degree of a carmina- 
tive, anodyne, and antiſpaſmodick virtue, depending 
on their odorous matter. Accordingly they are recom- 
mended in cholicks of different Kinds, particularly ſuch 
as ariſe from flatulencies or cold; in hyſterick and hy- 
pochondriack diſorders, and intermitting fevers, where 
a viſcidity of the humours, or obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera render the Peruvian bark ineffectual. = 

CHAMZARITYS, ground-pine, in botany, the 
name of a plant which Linnæus conſiders as a ſpecies 
of the Teucrium, but Tournefort as a diſtinct genus. 

It is a low, hairy creeping plant, with ſquare ſtalks, 
whitiſh clammy leaves, deeply cut into three long nar- 
row ſegments, like thoſe of the pine tree, ſet in pairs 
at the joints; and yellow labiated flowers, without 
pedicles, and wanting the upper lip. It is an annual 
plant, grows wild in ſandy and chalky grounds in ſome 
parts of England, and flowers in July. 

The leaves of ground pine are recommended as 
aperients, and corroboratives of the nervous ſyſtem, 
but are ſeldom uſed. 

CHAMBER, in building, any room fituated be- 
tween the lowermcſt and the uppermoſt rooms: in moſt 
houſes there are two, in others three, or more ſtories 
of chambers. 

CHAMBER, in policy, the place where certain aſ- 
ſemblies are held, alſo the aſſemblies themſelves. Of 
theſe, ſome are eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration of 
jwitice, others for commercial affairs. 

CuAMBER of 4 Cannon, in artillery, that part of 
the bore of a cannon which receives the: powder with 
which it is charged. 1 

CHAMBER Va Mine, the furnace or cavity at the 
inner end of the mine that receives the charge of 
powder, by which the earth and works over it are 
blown up. . 

CHAMBER of a Mortar, the ſpace where the powder 
lies, and which is conſiderably larger than the other 
part of the cylinder. | 

CHAMBER of a Pump, that part of the tube in 
which the piſton works. See the article Pump. 

CHAMBERLAIN, an officer charged with the 


There are almoſt as many kinds of chamberlains as 
chambers, the principal are theſe. 

Lord CHAMBERLAIN of Great-Britain, the ſixth 
great officer of the crown; to whom belongs livery and 
lodging in the king's court ; and there are certain fees 
due to him from each archbiſhop or biſhop, when they 
perform their homage to the King; and from all peers 
at their creation, or doing their homage. At the co- 
ronation of every king, he 1s to have forty ells of crim- 
{on velvet for his own robes. This officer, on the 
coronation day, is to bring the king his ſhirt, coif, 
and wearing cloaths; and after the king is dreſſed, he 
claims his bed, and all the furniture of his chamber for 
his fees: he alſo carries at the coronation, the coi, 
gloves, and linen to be uſed by the king on that occa- 
ſion; alſo the ſword and ſcabbard, the gold to be of- 
fered by the king, and the robes-royal and crown: he 
dreſſes and undreſſes the king on that day, waits on 
him before and after dinner, &c. _ 

To this officer belongs the care of providing all 
things in the houſe of lords, in the time of parliament ; 
8 belongs the government of the palace of 
: eltminſter : he diſpoſes likewiſe of the ſword of 

ate, to be carried before the king, to what lord he 
pleaſes. | 

Lerd CHAMBERLAIN of the Houſehold, an officer 
who has the over- ſight eee, all officers be- 
: | 


longing to the king's chamhers, except the precinct of 
the king's bed-chamber. 5 

He has the overſight of the officers of the wardrobe 
at all his majeſty's houſes, and of the removing ward- 
robes, or of beds, tents, revels, muſick, comedians, 
hunting, meſſengers, &c. retained in the king's fer- 
vice. He moreover has the oyerſight and direction of 
the ſerjeants at arms, of all phyſicians, apothecaries, 
ſurgeons, barbers, the king's chaplains, &c. and ad- 
miniſters the oath to all by fag above ſtairs. 

| Other chamberlains, are thoſe of the king's court of 
Exchequer, of North Wales, of Cheſter, of the city 
of London, &c. in which caſes this officer is generally 
the receiver of all rents and revenues belonging to the 
place whereof he is chamberlain. 

In the Exchequer there are two chamberlains, who 
keep a controulment of the pells of receipts and exi- 
tus, and have certain keys of the treaſury, and records: 
They alſo keep the keys of that treaſury where the 
leagues of the king's predeceſſors, and divers ancient 


Exchequer, remain. 
CHAMBERLAIN of London, keeps the city-money, 
which is laid up in the chamber of London: he alſo 
prefides over the affairs of maſters and apprentices, aud 
makes free of the city, &c. 

His office laſts only a year, but the cuſtom uſually 
obtains to re-chooſe the ſame perſon, unleſs charged 
with any miſdemeanor in his office. 


an ornament of wood or ſtone, ſurrounding the three 
{ides of doors, windows, and chimnies. | 
CHAMFER, or CHAMFRET, in architecture, is 
an ornament conſiſting of half a ſcotia, being a kind of 
ſmall furrow or gutter on a column. | 
CHAMFERING, in architecture, a term uſed for 
the cutting the under edge of any thing aſlope or level, 
CHAMOTS, or CHarRmois-Goar, in zoology, 


with erect and ſhort but hooked horns. It is from the 
1kin of this animal that the chamois leather is made. 
CHAMOMILE, Chamemilum, in botany. See 
CHAMAMILUM. 

CHAMPAIN, or Point CHAMPAITIGN, in heral- 
dry, a mark of diſhonour in the coat of arms 'of him 
who kills a priſoner of war, after he has cried quarter. 
CHAMPARTY, or CHAMPERTY, in law, a con- 
tract made with either the plaintiff or defendant in any 
ſuit at law, for giving part of the land, debt, &c. ſuęd 


proper charges, provided he ſucceeds therein. 

CHAMPION, a perſon. who undertakes a combat 
in the place or quarrel of another ; and ſometimes the 
word is uſed for him who fights in his own cauſe. 

CHAMPION of the King, a perſon whoſe office it is, 
at the coronation of our kings, to ride armed into 
Weſtminſter-hall, while his majeſty is at dinner there, 
and, by the proclamation of a herald, make challenge 
to this effect, viz. ** That if any man ſhall deny the 
„ king's title to the crown, he is there ready to defend 
it in ſingle combat, &c.“ Which done, his majeſty 
drinks to him, and ſends him a gilt cup, with a cover, 
full of wine, which the champion drinks, and has the 
cup for his fee. 

This office, ever ſince the coronation of Richard II. 
has been continued in the family of Dymocke, who 
held the manor of Scrivelſby, near Horncaſtle, in Lin- 
colnſhire, hereditary from the family of the Marmions, 
who had it before, by grand ſerjeantry; on condition 
that the lord thereof ſhould be the king's Champion. 


events, not neceſſarily produced, as the natural effects 
of any proper foreknown cauſe. 9 

CHANCE, is more particularly uſed for the probabi- 
lity of an event, and is greater or leſs, according to 
the number of chances by which it may happen, com- 
pared with the number of chances by which it may 
either happen or fail. : 

Doctrine of CHANCE, or Laus CHANGE, is that 
art or method, by which we diſcover, by certain rules, 
the probability that any event bas. of happening or fail- 


ing. 


books, Doom's-day-book, ànd the Black- book of the 


CHAMBRANLE, among maſons and builders, is 


the name of the rupi capra, a creature of the goat-kind, 


for, to the party who undertakes the proceſs at his own 


CHANCE, in a general ſenſe, a term applied to 
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ing. Thus, ſuppoſing it were required to expreſs the 


probability of throwing either an ace or duce at the firſt 
throw with a ſingle die; then there being in all fix dif- 
ferent chances or ways that the die may fall, and only 
two of them for the ace or duce to come upward, the 
probability of the happening of one of thoſe will be 3 
or +, and that of the contrary 4 or 3. 

Or more generally, ſuppoſing there be a chances for 
the happening of an event, and & chances for the con- 
trary; then the probability of happening will be 


— and that of failing ——= 1 — . From 

4245 a+b a +6 

hence it appears, that if the probability of the happen- 

ing of an event, be ſubtracted from unity, the remain- 

der will be the probability of its failing; and vice verſa. 
The expectation on an event, is conſidered as the 

preſent certain value or worth of whatever ſum or thing 


is depending on the happening of that event, and is 


compoſed of that ſum, and the probability of obtaining 


it. Therefore if the expectation on an event be divided 
by the value of the thing expected on the happening of 
that event, the quotient will be the probability of hap- 
pening. For example, ſuppoſe A to throw once with 
a ſingle die, on condition, that if either an ace or duce 
comes up, he ſhall be entitled to twenty ſhillings; then 


the probability of his receiving the ſaid ſum 134 & 208. 


or + of 208. will be the expectation in this caſe. 


Again, ſuppole it was required to find the probability 
that two afſigned events ſhould both happen. Let the 
probability of the happening of the firſt of the two events 

C 
| c+@; 
and ſuppoſe the happening of both to entitle a perſon B 
to the ſum 8. Now if the firſt of theſe ſhould happen, 


it is manifeſt, that from that time till the ſecond is de- 
| | 


be denoted by 5 T ; and that of the ſecond by 


termined, the expectation of B will be 7* 8, or ſo 


| ec + 
much is the ſum that he might in that circumſtance re- 
ceive as an equivalent for his chance of obtaining that 
ſum 5. But his probability of getting into this circum- 


* 8, being 


. . C 
ſtance, or being entitled to the value 
| c + 4 
a * 2 of . 
only — 7 this expectation therefore, before either of 
. 


C 


c + 4 


a 
part of 
E part 


Xd; therefore the required 


the events 1s decided, can be only 


8 „ 
Ol —, x 
: a b c + d 


probability of receiving it, or of both the events hap. | 


8 . . a K . > yi 
pening 1s only . ——? that is, the probability 
Aa 


c + 4 | 
that any two aſſigned events thall both happen will be 
equal to the product of the probabilities of thoſe events 
happening finely, 5 5 

Coroll. Since the probability of the happening of 
each of theſe events may be compounded of the proba- 
bilities of the happening of two others, as well as that 
of receiving the ſum S of theſe two, &c. it follows, 
that the probability of the happening of any given num- 
ber of events, is equal to the product of all the pro- 
babilities of the happening of thoſe events conſidered 
ſinglv. . 85 | | 

CHANCEL, that part of the church ſeparated by a 
balluitrade, and in which the communion table or altar 
is placed. 

CHANCELLOR, an officer ſuppoſed to have been 
originally a notary or ſcribe under the emperors, and 
called cancellarius from his fitting behind a lattice, or 
cancellus, to avoid being crowded by the people. 

Lord High CHANCELLOR of Great Britain, or Lord 
Keefer of the Great Seal, is the higheſt perſon of the law, 
and takes place after the king and princes of the blood, 
in all civil affairs. | 

CHANCELLOR of à Cathedral, an officer that is to 
hear leſſons and lectures read in that church, either by 
himſelf or his vicar; to correct and ſet right the reader, 
when he reads amiſs; to inſpect ſchools ; to hear cauſes, 
apply the ſeal, write and difpatch the detters of the 
chapter, keep the books, take care there be frequent 
preachings, both in the church and out of it, and 


*athgn the office of preaching to whom he pleaſes. 


8 


CHA 


CHANCELLOR of a Dieceſe, a lay officer under x 


* 
” 


biſhop, who is judge of his court. 


CHANCELLOR of an Univerſity, is he who ſeals the 


diplomas or letters of degrees, proviſion, &c. given in 
the univerſity. | 


CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Garter, and other 
military orders, is an officer who ſeals the commiſſions 
and mandates of the chapter and aſſembly of the knights, 


keeps the regiſter of their proceedings, and delivers ac; 


thereof under the ſea! of their order. 

CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer, an officer who pre. 
ſides in that court, and takes care of the intereſt of the 
crown. He is always in commiſſion with the lord trea- 
ſurer, for the letting of crown lands, &c. and has 
power with others to compound for forfeitures of bond; 
upon penal ſtatutes. He has alſo great authority in 
managing the royal revenues, and in matters relating 
to firſt-fruits. | | 

CHANCELLOR of the «Dutchy of Lancaſter, is an 
officer in that court, whoſe principal buſineſs is to judge 
and determine all controverſies between the king and 
hrs tenants, with regard to the dutchy-lands, and to 
direct all the other affairs of the King belonging to that 


court. 


CHANCERY, the higheſt court of judicature in 
this kingdom, next the parliament, and of very ancient 
inſtitution. 

The juriſdiction of this court is of two kinds, ordi- 
nary or legal, and extraordinary or abſolate. The 
ordinary juriſdiction is that wherein the lord chancellor 
in his proceedings and judgments is bound to obſerve 
the order and method of the common law; and, in 
tuch caſes, the proceedings were formerly in Latin, and 
enrolled in the petty bag office; and the extraordinary 
or unlimitted power is that juriſdiction which this court 
exerciſes, in caſes of equity, wherein relief is to be had 
by way of bill and anſwer, in Engliſh. The ordinary 
court holds plea of recognizances acknowledged in the 
clancery, writs of ſcire facias for repeal of letters pa- 
tent, writs of partition, &c. and alſo, of all perfonal 
actions, by or againſt officers of the court, and by acts 
of parliament of ſeveral offences and cauſes: all origi- 
nal writs, commiſſions of bankrupts, of charitable uſes, 
of idiots, lunacy, &c. iſſue out. of this court, for which 


ſit is always open; whereas the other courts fit only in 


term-time, and have no power to act, as courts of juſ- 
tice, out of term, 5 | 
_ This extraordinary court, or court of equity, pro- 
ceeds by the rules of equity and conſcience, and mode- 
rates the rigour of the common law : it gives relief for 
and againſt infants, notwithſtanding their minority; 
and for and againſt married women, notwithitanding 
their coverture. All frauds and deceits for which there 
is No redrefs at common law; all branches of truſt 
and confidence; and accidents, as to relieve obligers, 
mortgagers, &c. againſt penalties and forfeitures, where 
the intent was to pay the debt, are here redreſſed. This 
court will alſo give relief againſt the extremity of un- 
reaſonable engagements, entered into without conſi- 
deration ; oblige unreaſonable creditors to compound 
with an unfortunate debtor; and make executors, &c. 
give ſecurity and pay intereſt for money, which he long 
in their hands. But in all caſes where the plaintiff can 
have his remedy at law, he ought not to be relieved in 
chancery; and a thing which may be tried by a jury, 
is not triable in this court. Trials and iſſues at la 
are frequently directed out of the chancery ; and {ome 
times it is ordered, that, after trial, the parties thal 
reſort to the court on the equity reſerved, &c. This 
court will not retain a ſuit for any thing under ten 
pounds value, except it be in caſes of charity; nor for 
lands, &c. under forty ſhillings per annum, and refuſes 
relief to ſuits where the ſubſtance of them tends to the 
overthrow of an act of parliament, or any fundamental 
point of the common law. It is common to give rele 
in chancery ; notwithſtanding there is any agreement! 
between the parties, that there ſhall be no relief in la 
or equity. 
The king cannot -create a court of equity, but the 
ſame muſt be done by act of parliament; and thoug) 


the power of the chancery is very great, and Rn 
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manner of the civil law, by bills, examination of wit- 


CHA 


reſtrain other courts that exceed their juriſdiction, and 


Ie 


only, 


have his remedy in chancery. 36 Edward III. c. g. 
© The form of pleading in this court is much after the 


neſſes, ſubpœna, &c. In this court all patents, moſt 
forts of commiſſions, deeds between parties touching 
lands and eſtates, treaties with foreign | ar a &c. 
are ſealed and enrolled. Out of it are iſſued writs to 
convene the parliament and convocation, proclama- 


tions and charters, &c. for the ſeveral officers belong- 
ing to the court ef chancery. 


Apoſtelick CHANCERY, a court in the church of. — 


Rome belonging to the pope. 


CHANDELIER, in military affairs, a kind of 


moveable parapet conſiſting of a wooden frame on 
which faſcines and faggots are laid to cover the work- 
men when at work in the trenches. 


CHANGE or Crops, a very judicious part of 


huſbandry, conſiſting in a change of different ſpecies 
of grain on the ſame ſoil. | | 

xperience ſoon taught men, that even the moſt 
fruitful ſoil cannot conſtantly yield the ſame grain; and 
this of courſe laid them under a neceſſity of ſeeking for 


means to remedy the defect. They found the plough 


the moſt ready, and perhaps the moſt effectual: and 


hence all the ancient writers ſo highly commend a 
thorough ploughing. At the ſame time the apparent 
loſs of the produce of the ground during the year of 
fallow, put them upon enquiring how this inconve- 
nience might be prevented, conſiſtently with keeping 
the land in good heart. Repeated obſervations con- 
vinced the Romans, the moſt attentive of all nations 
to every thing relative to huſbandry, that, beſides the 
alternate reſting of the land, wheat may, as Pliny ob- 


ſerves, be ſown after lupines, vetches, beans, or any 


other plant which has the quality of fertilizing and en- 
riching the ſoil. This, ſays Mr. Liſle, deſerves to be 
well noticed, becauſe onr ers imagine they cannot 


make their rent, if they pay twelve fhillings an acre, | 


without ſowing their land every year ; nor will they be 
perſuaded to lay it down to graſs. 

CHANGES, in arithmetick, the variations, or per- 
mutations of any number of things, with regard to the 
poſition, order, &c. 

The method of finding out the number of changes, 
is by a continual multiplication of all the terms in a 
ſcries of arithmetical progreſſionals; whoſe firſt term, 


and common difference, is unity, or 1; and laſt term 


the number of things propoſed to be varied, viz. 


IX2X3X4X5X0X9, &c. as will appear from what 
follows: 


1it. If the things propoſed to be varied are only two, 


they admit of a double poſition, as to order of place, | 


and no more. 


2d. And, if three. things are propoſed to be varied, 
they may be changed fix ſeveral ways, as to their order 
of places, and no more. 


For, beginning with 1, there will be f os 
: | I 


Next, beginning with 2, there will be j 2 
2 


WD 20 80 


2 
3 
1 
32 
1 
2 


1 
1 
: 


ove ſuits to itſelf by certiorari, yet it is no court off 
3 and . it is ſaid, can bind the perſon For, beginning the order with 1, 
and not the eſtate of the defendant, &c. and, if | | 
he will not obey the detree of the court, he muſt be 
committed to the Fleet till he does. By ſtatute, the 
court of chancery is to follow the king: and whoſoever 
hall find himſelf aggrieved by any ſtatute, he ſhall 


hoy bay — boſs bed i 
> Þ GW w Do 0 


And for the ſame reaſon there will be 6 different 
changes when 2 begins the order, and as many when 3 
and 4 begin the order; which in all is 24=1x2x3Xx4. 
And by this method of procceding it may be madeè evi- 
dent that 5 things admit of 120 ſeveral variations or 
3 ; and 6 things of 720, &c. as in the following 
A | 


things propoſed | their ſeveral va-| orvariations every one 
| to be varied. riations are pro-| of the propoſed num- 
duced. bers can admit of. 
i ix 1 =1 
2 1X. 2 | 3 
3 4 0 
4 Ox 4| 24 
5 24X 52120 
6 120 Xx 6 | 2720 
5 720K 7 | 504 
8 5040 Xx 8 | =40320 . 
9 40320X 9 | 2362880 
10 3628 80 K 10 3628800 
TY 3028800X11 | =39916800 
I2 39916800 x12 | =47,001600 


5 


They may be thus continued to any aſſigned number. 
Suppoſe to twenty-four, the number of letters in the 
alphabet, which will admit of 6204484017332394393 
ood ſeveral variations. . ä 
| CHANNEL, in architecture, that part of the Ionick 
capital which is under the abacus, and lies open upon 
the echinus or eggs, which has the centres or turnings 
on every {ide to make the volutes. | | 

| CHANNEL of the Yolute, in the Tonick capital, the 
face of the circumvolution incloſed by a liſtel. 
CHANNEL, in geography, an arm of the ſea, or a 
narrow ſea between two continents, or between a con- 
tinent and an iſland. Such are the Britiſh channel, St. 
George's channel, the channel of Conſtantinople, &c. 


article RIVER. | 

CHANNEL, in hydrography, the deepeſt part of a 
river, harbour, or ftrait, which is rendered the moſt 
convenient for the track of ſhipping. - 
CHANNEL, in naval architecture, a broad thick 
plank, placed edgeways on a ſhip's ſide, abreaſt of all 
the maſts: they are uſed to extend the ſhroud by which 
the maſt is ſecured to a proper width, See CHAINS. 
CHANNEL of the Mouth of 4 Horſe, that concavity 
in the middle of the lower jaw, appointed for a place 
to the tongue; which being bounded on each ſide by 
the bars, terminates in the grinders. It ſhould be large 
enough not to be preſſed with the bit mouth. 


encd near the ends of the rafters, and projecting be- 
yond the wall to ſupport two or three rows of tiles, ſo 
placed as to prevent the rain water from trickling down 
the fides of the walls. | 

CHAN TOR, a finger in the choir of a cathedral. 
The word is almoſt grown obſolete, choriſter or ſing- 


Th” 


ing-man being commonly uſed inſtead of it. 
| CHANTOR, is uſed by way of excellence for the 


; 


præcentor or maſter of the choir, which is one of the 


firſt dignities of the chapter. | 


: CHANTRY, or CHAUN TRV, a church or cha- 
pel, endowed with lands, &c. for the maintenance of 


Again, beginning with 3, it will be +3 . 
| | | 3 


) 
1 


Which in all make 6 or 3 times 2, viz. 1X2X3=6. 
* 30. Suppoſe 4 things were ſuppoſed to be varied; | 
-1 facy admit of 24 ſeyeral changes, as to their order 


af different places. 


Voi E 18. 


one or more prieſts to ſay maſs for the ſouls of the 

founders. | 

CHAOLOGY, the hiſtory or deſcription of the 

aos. | | 

CHAOS, that confuſion in which matter lay before 
Deity began the fix days work of creation. 

The ancient poets, and Ovid in particular, repreſent 
chaos thus ; that there was neither ſum to make atiy 


h 


The number of |The manner how] The different changes 


CHANNEL of a River, the bed of a river. See the 


CHANTLATE, in building, a piece of wood faſt- 
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CH A 


was not yet hung in the circumambient air, nor the 


ſea bounded by any ſhore; but that earth, air, and 


water, were one undigeſted maſs ; conſequently, that 


the earth was not hardened to its proper element, the| 


water was unnavigable, the air groſs and not enlight- 
ened, and, in ſhort, there was nothing in the univerſe 
that had put on its proper form. 


All the ancient ſophiſts, ſages, &c. hold that chaos 


was the firſt principle; the poets make him a god, who 
was the father of all the other gods. Among the 
moderns, Dr. Burnet repreſents the chaos, out of which 
the world was framed, to be at firſt entire, undivided, 
and univerſally rude and deformed; then ſhews how it 
came divided into its reſpective regions, and obſerves, 
that, excepting Ariſtotle, and a few others, who aſſerted 
that the world was always, from eternity, of the ſame 
form and ſtructure as at preſent, it has been a prevailing 
opinion in all ages, that what we call the terreſtrial 
globe, was originally an undigeſted maſs of heteroge- 
neous matter called chaos, and no more than the rudi- 
ments and materials of the preſent world. According 
to Mr. Whiſton, the ancient chaos, or origin of our 
earth, was the atmoſphere of a comet; ſo that every 
planet with him is a comet, formed into a laſting con- 
dition; and a comet is a chaos or planet, unformed in 
its primæval ſtate. 

_ CHAPRE, the metalline part placed at the end of a 
ſcabbard, to prevent the point of the {word from pierc- 
ing through it. 

 CHAPEAU, in heraldry, an ancient cap of ſtate 
worn by dukes. The outſide of it was ſcarlet- coloured 

CHAPEL, a place for divine worſhip, ſerved by an 
incumbent under the denomination of a chaplain. 

CHAPITERS, in architecture, the ſame with ca- 

ital. See the article CAPITAL. | 

CHAPLAIN, an eccleſiaſticx who officiates in a 
chapel. x | 

The king of Great-Britain hath forty-eight chaplains 
in ordinary, uſually eminent doors in divinity, who 
wait four each montl:, preach in the chapel, read the 
ſervice to the family, and to the king in his private 
oratory, and ſay grace in the abſence of the clerk of the 
cloſet. Befides, there are twenty-four Chaplains at 
Whitehall, feflows of Oxford and Cambridge, who 
preach in their turns, and are allowed gol. per annum 
each. According to a ſtatute of Henry VIII. the per- 
fons veſted with a power of retaining chaplains, toge- 
ther with the number each is allowed to qualify, is as 
follows : An archbiſhop, eight; a duke or biſhop, fix ; 
marqueſs or earl, five; viſcount, four; baron, knight 
of the garter, or lord- chancellor, three; a dutcheſs, 
marchioneſs, counteſs, baroneſs, the treaſurer and 
comptroller of the king's houſe, clerk of the cloſet, the 
king's ſecretary, dean of the chapel, almoner, and 
maſter of the rolls, each of them two; chief juſtice of 
the king's bench, and warden of the cinque ports, each 
one. All thete chaplains may purchaſe a licence or 


diſpenſation, and take two benefices with cure of ſouls. | 


A chaplain muſt be retained by letters teſtimonial under 
hand and ſeal; for it is not ſufficient that he ſerve as 
chaplain in the famuly. 

CHAPLET, a ſtring of beads ufed by the Roman 
catholicks to count the number of their prayers. | 
CnarLE T, in architecture, a ſmall ornament car- 
ried into round beads, pearls, olives, &c. | | 
-—CHAPPE, in heraldry, the dividing an eſcutcheon 
by lines drawn from the centre of the upper edge to the 
angles below into three parts, the ſections on the ſides 
being of a different metal, or colour from the reſt. 

CHAPTER, in ecclefiaſtical polity, implies a ſo- 
ciety or community of clergymen belonging to cathe- 
drals and collegiate churches. | 

CHAPTER, alſo implies an aſſembly held by reli- 
gious orders for regulating their affairs. 

CHAPTER, in literary affairs, ſignifies a head, or 
diviſion of a book, in order to keep the different par- 
ticulars treated of more clear and diſtinct. 


CHAPTRELS, in architecture, imply the parts on 


day, nor moon to enlighten the night; that the earth | 


nothing. 


which the feet of an arch ſtand. 


This negative 
and fignrhes that the quantities on each fide of it are 
ſubtracted from each other; thus when you fee a—þ 
it is read a leſs , or ſubtracted from 3. : 

H, or l, is the character exprefling the difference 
between two quantities, when it is not known which is 
the greater of the two; for here the ſign - cannot be 
uſed, becauſe it ſuppoſes the quantity following to be 
always leſs than that of going before it. bg 

Xx 1s the fign of multiplication, fhewing that t 
quantities on each fide the fame are to be multiplied by 
one another; as a, or AB XC, is to be read a 
multiphed by &, or AB multplied by CD. ie 

— is the mark of diviſion, fgnifying that the firſt of 
the two quantities between it is divided by the latter; 
as ab ſignifies that @ is divided by b. This however 


is often expreſſed like a fraction, thus OY 


@- is the character of involution, that is, of pro- 
ducing the ſquare of any quantity, or of multiplying 
any quantify into itſelf. In ſome books of algebra it 
is placed in the margin, and ſhews, that the ſtep of 
the equation, againſt which it ſtands, is to be multi- 
plied into itſelf; or, if it be a ſquare already, then to 
be raiſed to that pewer that the index ſet after the cha- 
rater expreſſes. | 

U is the character of evolution, that is, of extraft- 
ing the roots out of ſeveral powers, and is the reverſe 
of the laſt mentioned ſign. | 


wanting, they a 
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CHARACTER, in a general ſenſe, implies any 
mark uſed for repreſenting either ideas or objects: thus 
letters are characters or marks of certain ſounds ; words 
are characters of ideas, &c. See LETTER, &c. 

Mathematical Cir ARACT ERS, are certain marks in- 
vented by mathematictans, for avoiding prolixity, and 
more clearly conveying their thoughts to learners, and 
are as follow : | 

= is the mark of equality (though Des Cartes and 
ſome others uſed this « ) and ſignifies that the quanti- 
ties on each fide of it are equal to one another; as 
a=b ſignifies that a is equal to h. 

+ in algebra, is the ſign of the real exiſtence of the 
quality it ſtands before, and is called an affirmative or 
poſitive ſign. | 

This affirmative ſign is alſo the mark of addition, 
and ſignifies that the quantities on each fide of it are 
added together ; as, if you fee a+6, or 3+5, it implies 
that a is added to b, or 3 added to 5, and is uſually 
read a more 5. | | | 

— This is the note of negation, negative exiſtence 
or nonentity ; and whenever 1t ſtands alone before any 
quantity, it ſhews that quantity to be leſs than nothing. 
And, therefore, ſuch quantities are called negative 
quantities; as - 5 is à negative quantity, or 5 leſs than 


ſign is alſo the mark of ſubtraction, 


# 
« 


:: is the mark of geometrical proportion disjunct, 
and is uſually placed between two pair of equal ratio's; 
as 3:6::4:8, ſhews that 3 is to 6 as 4 is to 8. 

is the mark of geometrical proportion continued, 
and imphes the ratio to be {till carried on without an 
interruption ; as 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 =. , 

is the ſign of radicality, and ſhews (according to 
the index of the power that is ſet over or after it) that 
the ſquare, cube, or other root, is extracted, or 15 9 
be ſo out of any quantity, as 16, or / ib, er. 


(2) 16 is the ſquare root of 16. 9 Ok 

This character ſometimes affe&s ſeveral quanti- 
ties, diſtinguiſhed by a line drawn over them thus, 
JA denotes the ſquare root of the ſum of 5 and 
d. When any term or terms of an equation 4e 
re generally ſupplied by one or mor 
aſterifms : thus in the equation, . 
FT ory Lp 1 = o, the term + py vaniſhing, 
is marked with an aſteriſm, as y* * —jp*+4- 

> or © are ſigns of majority; thus, a> expreſſes 
that à is greater than 5. | 25 

< or -a are ſigns of minority; and when we won 


1b. 


denote that à is leſs than 6, we write a<b, or 4 On 5 


-% 


F 


Ja © 


is four dots, paſſed after an obſervation: thus: !, which 


racters are uſed where the progreſhons are by tens, as it 


CHA 


CHARACTERS uſed in Alronomy. 


Characters of the planets. 
þ Saturn Sum ) Moon 
14 Jupiter e Venus ch Earth 
4 Mars Mercury 

Of the ſigns. 

5 Aries & Leo ＋ Sagittarius 
8 Taurus m Virgo Ly Capricornus 
1 Gemini & Libra . Aquarius 
5 Cancer m. Scorpio Xx Piſces 


Characters of the aſpects. 


4 or S Conjunction Trine 
$5 Semiſextile Bq Biquintile 
* Sextile Vc Quincunx 


) Quaintile 8 Oppoſition | 
F Quartile Dragon's head 
8 Dragon's tail 


Td Tredecile 
| Characters of time. 


A. M. ante meridiem, before the ſun comes upon the| 


meridian. 

O. or N. noon. apo ag 
P. M. poft meridiem, hen the ſun is paſt the me- 
ridian. 5 | 
Beſides the above characters in aſtronomiy, there are 
a few more which were uſed by the late royal profeſſors 
of aſtronomy, Dr. Bradly and Mr. Bliſs, in their 
Aſtronomical Obſervations, the knowledge of which 
may be of ſome importance to thoſe into whoſe hands 
the obſervations may fall. 

The firſt is two dots placed after any obſervation, | 
thus, :, which ſignifies that this obſervation is a little 
doubtful, and not to be depended upon. The ſecond 


ſignifies that the obſervation is very dubious, and muſt 
not be made uſe of for determining any motion in the 
heavens. The third is EC, in obſervations of the 
moon's altitude on the meridian, which ſignifies that 
the moon's centre was eſtimated, or its altitude taken 
as near as poffible, both the upper and lower limb, at 
that time being inviſible from its near proximity to the 
ſun at the time of obſervation. 

Laſtly, N, Q, G, which ſignifies clock, which 
ſtands near the tranſit quadrant and old obſervatory. 
When any two of theſe-are found joined together with 
any quantity of time after them, thus, QN © 4o”, 
ſignifies, that when the quadrant clock, and clock at 
the tranfit were compared together by a good ſtop- 
watch with a ſecond hand, that Q was faſter, or before 
tat time forty ſeconds. Th 

It may not be amiſs to remark here, that aſtronomers 
not only uſe the ſeven following characters, as has been 
ihewn above, but likewiſe to expreſs the days of the 
weeks; © Sunday, ) Monday, 4 Tueſday, $ Wed- 
neſday, 1 Thurſday, 2 Friday, h Saturday. 


CHARACTERS in Geometry and Trigonemetry. 


|| The character of pa- Y equiangular, or fimi- 


ralleliſm lar 
triangle 1 equilateral 
0 ſquare < an angle 
U © rectangle L right angle 


O circle 1 perpendicular. 


Cc ; 
denotes a degree; thus 455 1mplies 45 degrees. 
4 minute; thus, 50, is 50 minutes., „ de- 


note ſeconds, thirds, and fourths: and the ſame cha- 
is here by ſixties. 


CHARACTERS uſed in the arithmetick of Infinites. 


* 2 a letter is the character of an infinite- 
- e ; _ *, 5, &c. expreſs the fluxions 
Or more dot 5 eier g DIET ; __ 3 ms, 

82 ts denote ſecond, third, or higher fluxions. 
„Leibnitz, inſtead of a dot prefixes the letter d to 


the —_— quantity, in order to avoid the confuſion of 


dots in the differencing of diffœentials. See the artioles 
FLUx1oNs and DirFERENTIAL Calculus, 


CHARACTERS in Grammar, Rhetorict, Poetry, &c. 
( ) parentheſis F. R. S. fellow of the royal 


[I crotchet ſociety. 
- hyphen SS. T. D. doctor in divi- 
* apoſtrophe nity. 

_ ' emphaſis or accent V. D. M. miniſter of the 
breve word of God. | 
” dialyſis _ LL. D. doctor of laws. 


earet and circumflex J. V. D. doctor of civil and 

* quotation, canon law. 

+ ft and * references M. D. doctor in phyſick. 

$ ſeQtion or diviſion A. M. maſter of arts. 

I paragraph A. B. bachelor of arts. 

For the other characters uſed in grammar, ſee the ar- 
ticles COM MA, CoLoN, SEMICOLON, &c. 


CHARACTERS among the ancient Latwyers, and in 
ancient Inſcriptions. 


$ paragraphs C. code 

F# digeſts C. C. conſuls 

Seto ſenatus conſulto T. titulus 

E. extra. Pe. P. D. D. propria peeu- 


S. P. Q. R. ſenatuspopu- nia dedicavit. 
lusque Romanus D. D. M, dono dedit mo- 
P. P. pater patriæ numentum. 


CHARACTERS in Medicine and Pharmacy. 
R recipe M. manipulus, a hand- 


a, ad, or ana, of each alike ful 
ſh a pound or a pint P. a pugil 


3 an ounce P. A, equal quantities 
3 a drachm S. A, according to art 
9 a ſcruple q« s, a ſufficient quantity 


gr. grains q. pl. as much as you 
or /s, half of any thing » pleaſe 
cong. congius, a gallon P. P. pulvis patrum, the 
coch. cochleare, a ſpoon- jeſuit's bark 
ful | 


CHARACTERS uſed in muſick, and of muſical 
notes, with their proportions, are as follow: 


H character of a large 8 f crochet — 

A a long 4 f quaver--.. £ 

U a breve fg ſemiquaver : 

oO © a ſemibreve 1 FB demiſemiquaver 32 
minim 4 


X character of a ſharp note: this character at the 


beginning of a line, or ſpace, denotes that all the notes 
in that line are to be taken a ſemitone higher, than in 


the natural ſeries; and the ſame affects all the octaves 


above or below, though not marked ; but when pre- 
fixed to any particular note, it ſhews that.note alone te 
be taken a ſemitone higher than it would be without 
ſuch character. | . 

8 or b, character of a flat note: this is the contrary 
to the other above, that is a ſemitone lower. 

N character of a natural note: when in a line or 
ſeries of artificial notes, marked at the beginning þ or 
X, the natural note happens to be required, it is de- 
noted by this character. 

character of the treble cliff. 

HN character of the mean cliff. 

Oba cliff. | — 

2 or 4, characters of common duple time, fignify- 
ing the meaſure of two crotchets to be equal to two 
notes, of which four make a ſemibreve. 

C Þ C, characters that diſtinguiſh the movements 
of common time, the firſt implying ſlow, the ſecond 
quick, and the third very quick. , _ 

2,23, 2, 2, 32, characters of ſimple triple time, the 
meaſure of which is equal to three ſemibreves, or to 
three minims. | 

2, or 4, or +, characters of mixed triple time, where 
the meaſure is equal to ſix crochets or ſix quavers. 

2, or 4, or x3, or 4, or 2, characters of compound 
triple time. | 3 8 | 

++» 325.74» or 74 or , characters of that ſpecies 
of - triple time called the meaſure of twelve times. See 
the article TRIPLE. | | 
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Numiral CHARACTERS, uſed to expreſs numbers, | a late author is of opinion, that if the powder in aj 
are either letters or figures, ſhip cannon whatever was reduced to one-third of the 
The Arabick character, called alſo the common one, | weight of the ball, or even lefs, it would be of cond- 
becauſe it is uſed almoſt throughout Europe in all ſorts | derable advantage, not only by ſaving ammunition, 
of calculations, conſiſts of theſe ten digits, 1, 2, 3, 4, | Þut by keeping the guns cooler and quieter, and at the 
$; & „ ſame time more effectually injuring the veſſels of the 
The Roman numeral character conſiſts of ſeven ma- | enemy, With the preſent allowattce of powder the 
juſcule letters of the Roman alphabet, viz. I, V, X, L, | guns are heated, and their tackle and furniture ſtrained, 


. and this only to render the bullets leſs efficacious: for 
The I denotes one, V five, X ten, L fifty, C a hun- a bullet which can but juſt paſs through a piece of 
dred, D five hundred, and Ma thouſand. timber, and loſes almoſt all its motion thereby, has z 


The I repeated twice makes two, II; thrice, three, | much better chance of rending and fracturing it, than 
III; four is expreſſed thus IV, as I before V or X if it paſſes through with a much greater velocity, 
takes an unit from the number expreſſed by theſe letters. CHarce, in heraldry, is applied to the figures re. 
To expreſs fix an I is added to a V, VI: for ſeven, | preſented on the eſcutcheon, by which the bearings are 
two, VII: and for eight, three, VIII: nine is expreſſed | diſtinguiſhed from one another: and it is to be ob- 
by an I before X, thus IX, | | ſerved, that too many charges are not ſo honourable 25 

The ſame remark may be made of the X before L fewer. , 5 5 
or C, except that the diminution is by tens; thus XL CHARGE, in farriery, implies a preparation, of the 
denotes forty, XC ninety, and LX fixty. The C be- confiſtence of a thick decoction. It is applied to the 
tore D or M diminiſhes each by an hundred. parts of a horſe that are ſprained, inflamed, &c. 

The number five hundred is ſometimes expreſſed by | CHARGE F Lead, denotes a quantity of thirty-ſix 
an I before a C inverted, thus, ID; and inſtead of M, pigs of that metal. : : 
which fignifies a thouſand, an I is ſometimes uſed be-] CHARGED CyrinDER, in gunnery, implies that 
tween two C's, the one direct, and the other inverted, | part of the chaſe of a gun, which contains the powder 
thus CID. The addition of C and O before or after, and ball. 5 
raiſes CID by tens, thus CCI OO expreſſes ten thouſand, CHARISIA, in heathen antiquity, a nocturnal feſ- 
CCCI O00, a hundred thouſand. tival, kept in honour of the graces. 

The Romans alſo expreſſed any number of thouſands | CHARIS TIA, a feſtival of the ancient Romans, 
by a line drawn over any numeral leſs than a thouſand ; | celebrated in the month of February, wherein the re- 


thus, V denotes five thouſand, LX ſixty thouſand : ſo lations by blood and marriage met, in order to preſerye 
a good correſpondence. 


likewiſe M is one million, MM is two millions, &c. | CHARITATIVE A v. 1 

nillion, f ID or SUBSIDY, in the can- 
CHARACTER, in epick and dramatick poetry, that non law, a moderate allowance which a council grants 
peculiarity in the manners of any perſon, which dif- biſhop, upon any urgent occaſion, as when his 

tinguiſhes him from all others. : revenues will not bear his expences to a council, &c. 
HARACTERISTICK, ſome particular mark or CHARITY, ayann, among divines, one of the three 
Daene en , 1 gra 25 thing 18 diſtinguiſhed grand theological graces, conſiſting of a principle of 
rom others oz the lame Kind. ti as prevailing love to God and man, which effectually in- 
CHARACTERISTICK of @ Logarithm, 1s the ſame clines one endued wich it to glorify God, and to do 


with the index. See the article LOGARITHMS. | | 
. : 2: od to others; to be patient, ſlow to anger, and read) 
CH ARAG, a tribute paid by Chriſtians and Jews 80 5 „ Sts 
in the Turkiſh 5 to the Grand Signior. | 1 put up n wrongs nee 
ſeek the good of others, though with prejudice to him- 


CHARBON, in the manege, the mark, fmall ſpot} - if : 
COD i f : A perſon endued therewith does not interpret 
or cavity in the corner teeth of a horſe, and by which a . * 
his age is known till he is ſeven years old, when the e e bay” 1 = war ſenſe dus yo be; 
cavity fills up, and the tooth becomes ſmooth and F 
e pe 192 of « Hh | does well, and is apt to bear with their failings and 
*CHARCOAL, a kind of fuel, conſiſting of half- nfirmitics; and laſtly, this grace is never iat oct 
burnt wood, much uſed by artificers of different A cok 2 . * us into another world, and is cxerc * 
0 „ ch: e there. I Cor. XL I, 4, 13. 
„ SY as a fuel, but for poli we CHARITY, eamuooum, among moraliſts, is e 
The beſt charcoal for common uſes is that made of done pe er. e © C the F Dove. or yo 2 
oak; but in the manufacture of gun- powder they com- wes ſts in ſupp ns, I * les ys mn OT " 
monly ufe charcoal made of alder. See the article IN „ 8 1 7 * n & 1 
eee Is 2» 3 4. Luke XL 41. Nei. 2. i El 
CHARDS of Artichoaks, in gardening, the leaves of CF ABITY-SCHOOLS, ſchools erected by eh 
fair artichoak-plants, tied and wrapped up in ftraw all] Ionen zd en . Pang other 
over, but the top, during the autumn and winter; traching poor Saen i read And WIEG, Dogg Pe I; 
this makes them grow white, and loſe ſome of their ger parts. of education, - To wan Guys Fu 
rats. a the children are likewiſe cloathed and put out to tracts, 
CHARDs of Beets, white beets covered over with n on my 2 Pn e or 
dry dung, during the winter ſeaſon, when they produce 3 7s 9 1 f 
large tops, with a downy cotton ſhoot, which is the , 1 2 | K 
true chard to be uſed in pottages, intermeſſes, &c. 5 = my ca = Ei _ mane i dr 
CHARGE, in gunnery, the quantity of gun- powder wt 3 F Cn ON Rte 
and ball, wherewith a gun is loaded for execution. 5 CH ARLOCK, the Engliſh name of a plant called 


The rule for charging large pieces in war, are, that . 
10 00 the piece be firſt cleaned or ſcoured within-fide ; that 9 363 4 in corn: feld, 


0 the proper quantity of powder be next driven in and 12. One 
. — — down; care 5 being taken that the 0 Ow * EW 4 N i 
n powder, in ramming, be not bruiſed, becauſe that To Be its growth the farmers mix horſe dung wit 
. weakens its effect: that a little quantity of paper, hay, cheir cow dung uſed in manure, as the laſt is very apt io 
in Ho or Us wins, be rammed over it; and that the ball breed the charlock. When a field of barley is much il. 
rt Bee and Ts ter of| feſted with it, they mow it down in May, uben f 
If the ball be red hot, a tompion, or trencher off taking care Only to cut it fo low as juſt to take af 

green wood, is to be driven in before it. ha to . 8 * 11 $5 Hua N 
The common allowance for the charge of powder of CHARNEIL HOU SE 5 is ropriated ta the 

2 piece of ordnance is half the weight of the ball. In uſe of laving u ee 2 f 

the Britiſh navy, the allowance for thirty-two pounders | CH ARRE G | 8 n truttaceous fil. 
is but {even ſixteenths of the weight of the bullet. But] led by 3 2 8 d cory 3 by Arted. * 
2 | 9 8 ſpeci® 
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- rows of teeth in its palate. 


latitude intercepted between any two meridians. 


whercin the meridians are repreſented by right lines, 


CHA 


ces of ſalmon, leſs than a foot in length, with five 


7 


Red CHARRE is likewiſe a ſpecies of ſalmon, called 
by authors umbla minor : it is much of the fame ſize 
with the former, with the belly-fin red, and the under 
jaw a little longer than the upper one. = FE 

CHART, or SEA-CHART, a hydrographical map, 
or a projection of ſome part of the earth's ſuperficies in 

ano, for the uſe of navigators. | | 

Pline CHART, is a repreſentation of ſome part of 
the ſaperficies of the terraqueous globe, in which' the 
metidians are ſuppoſed parallel to each other, the paral- 
lels of latitude at equal diſtances, and conſequently the 
degrees of latitude and longitude every where equal to 
each other. 8 | | þ 

The equator is a right line drawn eaſt and weſt on 
the chart. _ : 

Latitude on that part of the plane chart, is that part 
of the meridian intercepted between any paralle] and the 
equator, and is either north or ſouth, according as the 
parallel is ſituated on the north or ſouth fide of the 
equator. . ; EY 

Difference of latitude, is that part of the meridian 
contained between any two parallels of latitude. 

Longitude on the plane chart, is counted on any 

arallel off from the firſt meridian. 

Difference of longitude, meridianal diſtance or depar- 
ture, on the plane chart, are ſynonymous terms ſignify- 
ing the ſame thing, and are that part of a parallel of 


The courſe between any two places on the plane 
chart, is the angle which the right line drawn through 
thoſe places forms with their meridians. See the article 
Plane SAILING. | 

Reduced CHART, or CHART of Reduction, is that 


inclining towards each other; theſe therefore, it appears 
by conſtruction, muſt correct the errors of the plane 
charts. But ſince the parallels ſhould cut the meridians 
at right angles, theſe charts are defective, inaſmuch as 
they exhibit the parallels inchned to the meridians. 
Hence another kind of reduced charts has been in- 
vented, wherein the meridians are parallel; but the de- 
prees thereof unequal. Theſe are called Mercator's charts. 
Aercator's CHART, is that where the meridians are 
ſtraight lines parallel to each other, and equidiſtant; 
the parallels are alſo ſtraight lines, and parallel to each 
other ; but the diſtance between increaſes from the 
equinoCtial towards either pole, in the ratio of the 
ſccant of the latitude to the radius. If the ſuperficies 
of a terreſtrial globe be ſuppoſed to be taken off and 
extended on a plane, ſo as to make the meridians 
parallel to each other and the degrees of longitude 
every where equal; it is eaſy to conceive, that it muſt 
be productive of moſt notorious errors; for an iſland 
in the lat. 60 deg. where the radius of the parallel is 
cual to but one half of the radius of the equator, will 
have its length from eaſt to weſt diſtorted in a double 
ratio to hat it was on the globe; that is, its length 
from caſt to weſt, in compariſon of its breadth from 


north to ſouth; will be repreſented in a double propor- | 


tion of what it really is. Whence it follows that, in 
whatever proportion the degrees of any parallel are 
increaſed or diminiſhed by a projection in plano, the 
degrees of longitude ought to be increaſed or diminiſhed 
in the fame ratio; for otherwiſe the true bearings and 
diſtances of places will be loſt, as in the caſe of the 
plane chart, where the degrees of latitude and longitude 
are all equal 
This Mr. Wright has elegantly effected, by keeping 
8 meridians parallel as before, and protracting the 
* 8 from the equator, in like proportion 
. ah 1 3 e of longitude. 1 his projection 18 generally, 
1. W, very unjultly, called Mercator's projection; for 
= richt had long before invented it, though Mer- 
c oy was the firſt who publiſhed it. | 
dar CHART, a meridional projection, wherein 


Ins of the eye from the plane of the meridian, 

= 5 ich the projection is made, is ſuppoſed to be 
1 o the fine of the angle of 45% This projection 
Vor. I. No. 18. 9 Pr ; 


comes the neareſt of all to the nature of the globe, 
becauſe the meridians therein are placed at equal 
diſtances ; the parallels alſo are nearly equidiſtant, and 
conſequently the ſeveral parts of the earth have their 
proper proportion of magnitude, diſtance and fituation, 
nearly the ſame as on the globe itlelf. | 

Cherographick CHARTS, deſcriptions of particular 
countries. See the article CHOROGRAPHY: 

Heliographick CHARTS, deſcriptions of the body of 
the ſun, and of the maculz or ſpots obſerved in it. 

Selenographick Cn ar Ts, particular appearances of the 
ſpots, appearances, and maculæ. 

CHARTER, in law, a written inſtrument, or 
evidence of things acted between one party and another. 

CHARTER of the King, is an inftrument ſigned by 
the king, for forming a body politick, or making a grant 
to ſome perſon, &c. 

CHARTER-LaAND, in law, is ſuch land as a man 
holds by charter; that is, by deed, or evidence in 
writing; and is otherwiſe called freehold. 

CuaARTER-PARTY, is a written agreement between 
a merchant and the maſter or owners of a ſhip, relating 
to the freight. Of which there muſt be two copies ; 
one figned by the maſter, and delivered to the merchant ; 
the other ſigned by the merchant, and delivered to the 
maſter or owners. This agreement may be either for 
ſo much per month, or ſo much per ton; and the 
voyages may be either outward or inward, or both, or 
to ſeveral ports, called a trading voyage. Again, 
though commonly the maſter or owners victual and 
work the ſhip themſelves, yet ſometimes the merchant 
does it: and then the ſhip is ſaid to be freighted for 
tear and wear; according to the circumſtances, the 
form of the charter party will vary. 

CHARY BDIS, a famous rock in the ſtreight of 
Meſſina between Italy and Sicily, often mentioned in 
the writings of the ancient poets. | 

CHASE, a large quantity of ground lying open and 
privileged for wild beaſts. It is larger than a park and 
ſmaller than a foreſt ; it is not incloſed like the former, 
nor endowed with ſo many privileges as the latter. 

CHASE, in maritime affairs, implies the ſhip chaſed 
or purſued, | „ 

{a give CHASE, is to purſue a ſhip, &c. at ſea. 

Stern-CHASE, 18 when the chaſe is right a-head with 
the chaſer. OY 

To lie with a Ship's Fore- Foot in the CH As x, is to fail 


way, or to come acroſs her fore-foot. | 
A ſhip is ſaid to have a good forward or ſtern-chaſe, 
when ſhe is built forward on, or a-ſtern, that ſhe can 
carry many guns, to ſhoot right forwards or backwards. 
CHASE Ma Gun, is the whole bore of a piece of 
cannon. | | 
CrHast-Guns, thoſe guns the ports of which are 


either in the head or in the ſtern. The former are 
uſeful in chaſing others: the latter, when a ſhip is 


chated or purſued by another ſhip. 1 
CHASING. in the fea-language, is the giving chaſe. 


| CHASING of gold, filver, &c. See ENcHASING. 
CHASTE-TREE, Agnus Caſtus, in botany. See 


the article Ad N US CasTvs. 

CHAT T ELS, in law, a term which ſprung origin- 
ally to us from the Normans, who called all moveable 
goods by this name, the contrary was called fief, or, as 
we now call it, fee: but now, in our law, chattels are 
all ſorts of goods, moveable and immoveable, except 
ſuch as are in the nature of freehold, or a parcel thereof. 
They reckon chattels alſo to be either perſonal or real. 
The former are ſuch as either do belong immediately 
to the perſon of a man, as his horſe, ſword, &c. or 
ſuch things as, being injuriouſly withheld from him, a 
man hath no way to recover but by perſonal action. 
But chattels real do not appertain to the perſon, but to 


charters of land, apples upon a tree, &c. ſuch things 
alſo as neceſſarily iſſue of ſome immoveable thing to a 
perſon, as a leaſe or rent for years, they call a chattel 
real. Alſo to hold at will is a chattel real. 


- CHAZINZARIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect 
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the neareſt way to meet her, and ſo to croſs her in her 


ſome other thing by way of dependence, as a box with 
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of hereticks, who aroſe in Armenia in the ſeventh cen- 
tury, and adored the croſs, which in that language is 
called chazus. 

CHEASPEAK- BAL, a large frith or arm of the ſea, 
which runs up about three hundred miles into the 
country between Virginia and Maryland, in North 
America: It is navigable almoſt all the way for large 
ſhips ; being about twenty miles broad at the entrance 
between Charles-cape and Cape Henry, and between 
twenty and thirty miles broad afterwards. 

CHECK, or Chyrtckx-RorL, a roll or book, where- 
in is contained the names of ſuch perſons as are atten- 
dant and in pay to the king, or other great perſonages, 
as the houſhold ſervants. | 

Clerk of the CHE c k, in the king's houſhold, has the 
check and controulment of the yeomen of the guard, 
and all the uſhers belonging to the royal family, allow- 
ing their abſence or defects in attendance, or diminiſh- 
ing their wages for the ſame, &c. He alſo, by himſelf 
or deputy, takes the view of thoſe who are to watch in 
the court, &c. | | 

Clerk of the CHECK, is the name of an officer in his 
majeſty's dock-yards. There is one allowed to eyery 
dock-yard in England, and in many places abroad, 
whoſe office 1s the ſame. 


CHECKY, in heraldry, 1s where the ſhield, or part 


thereof, is a border, &c. 1s divided into chequers, or 
ſquares. | 
This is one of the moſt noble and ancient figures uſed 
in heraldry, and, according to Colombiere, ought never 
to be given, but to perſons who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in war. | 


CHEEK, in anatomy, that part of the face fituated 


below the eyes, on each ſide. Wounds of the cheeks, if | 


{mall, may be cured by the dry future ; but if large, the 
bloody one muſt be uſed. See the article SUTURE. 

CHEEKs, among mechanicks, are almoſt all thoſe 
picces of their machines and inſtruments, that are 
double, and perfectly alike; as the cheeks of a mortar, 
which are made of ſtrong wooden planks, of a ſemicir- 
cular form, bound with thick plates of iron, and fixed 
to the bed with four bolts : theſe cheeks riſe on each fide 
the mortar, and ſerve to keep it at what elevation is 
given it: the checks of a printing-preſs are its two 
principal pieces, placed perpendicular and parallel to 
each other, and ſerving to ſuſtain the three ſom- 
mers, &c. | | 

CHEEks, in ſhip-building, two pieces of timber, 
fitted on each fide of the maſt, at the top, ſerving to 
{ſtrengthen the maſt there, and having holes in them, 
called hounds, through which the tics run to hoiſt the 

ards. 

1 Alſo the uppermoſt rail, or piece of timber in the 
beak of a ſhip, and thoſe on each ſide of the trail-board, 
are called the upper and lower check. | 

The knees alſo which faſten the beak-head to the 
bows of a ſhip, are called cheeks. 

CHEESE, a popular food; being a preparation of 
milk curdled by means of runnet, and afterwards dried 
and hardened. 7 

Cheeſe is nothing but milk purged of its ſerum or 
whey; and ſometimes too of the cream or butyrous 
part of the milk. Cheeſe, when new, is found to load 
the ſtomach, by reaſon of its moiſture and viſcidity; 
and when too old, it heats and inflames it by its ſalts. 
The phyficians adviſe 1t to be eat in ſmall quantities : 
hence that Latin verſe, 


Caſeus ille bonus, quem dat avara manus. 


Dr. Quincy ſays, it cannot be too old: it is cer- 
tain, the more it abounds with ſalts, the more it will 
contribute to digeſtion, and the clearing of the ſtomach 
of other food. Indeed ſome condemn all uſe of cheeſe ; 
theltering themſelves under that ancient maxim, 


Caſeus eft nequam, quia concoquit omnia ſe quam. 


Cu ESE-Lip, a bag in which dairy.women prepare 
and keep their runnet for making cheeſe. | 


CHELIDONIUM, celandine, in botany. See the 


article CELANDINE. | 


CHEMIN DES RONDES, in fortification, a ſpace 


þ 
] 


ſeparate. 


with peninſula. 


CHERRY- TREE, Cer 


CHE 


between the rampart and low parapet under it, for the 
rounds to go about it, | 

CHEMISE, in fortification, the wall with which 
baſtion, of any other bulwark of earth, is lined for itz 
greater ſupport and ſtrength : or it is the ſolidity of the 
wall from the talus to the ſtone-row. 7 

Fire-CHE MIS E, a piece of linen- cloth, ſteeped in x 
compoſition of oil of petrol, camphor, and other com- 
buſtible matters, uſed at ſea, to ſet fire to an enemy's veſſel. 

CHEREM, in Jewiſh antiquity, the ſecond ang 
greater ſort of excommunication ; by which the perſon 
on whom it is pronounced is deprived of almoſt all the 
advantages of civil ſociety. 


* 


The cherry- tree, it is ſaid, is a native of Pontus, x 
province of Aſia Minor, from whence it was brought 
into Italy by Lucullus, the Roman, Anno Rom. 680; 
and about one hundred years after was introduced into 
England, where there are various ſorts cultivated at 
preſent, ſuch as the Flemith-cherry, Kentiſh-cherry, 
May-duke, arch-duke, red-heart, white-heart, black- 
heart, amber-heart, ox heart, bleeding-heart, carnation, 
morello, and ſome others. 
The black cherry is ſuppoſed to be a native of 
England, it being frequently found in the woods ; 
it grows large, and the timber is uſed by turners 
and other artificers in wood. 
black-coroon-cherry 1s ſuppoſed to have been produced, 
Cherry-trees thrive beſt in a dry hazely loam. In a 
gravelly ſoil they are very ſubject to blights, and ſeldom 
ſtand long good. 

The wood of the cherry-tree is of great uſe to 
cabinet-makers, chair-makers, &c. as it is very durable, 
not liable to ſplit, and looks nearly as well as the 
ordinary fort of mahogany. | 
CHERRY-TREE wth Double Flowers, is a ſpecies of 
the former, and propagated for the beauty of its 
flowers which are extremely fine. Theſe are produced 
in large bunches, which renders the tree one of the 
molt beautiful ornaments of a garden in the ſpring. | 
CiIERRY-BRANDY, a ſtrong liquor made of 
brandy, with the addition of black cherries. | 

A bottle being half filled with cherries, is filled up 
with brandy, and ſhaken ſeveral times : after 
a month 1t will be fit to drink. 
CHERRY-WINE, a very cooling and pleaſant drink, 
made from the juice of cherries properly fermented. 
The chief care neceſſary in making it, is to let tlie 
cherries hang upon the trees till they are thoroughly 
ripe, by which means their juice, which they yield in 
great abundance, will be the better perfected and en- 
riched by the ſun ; to gather them in dry weather; press 
out their juice, and add a quantity of ſugar propoſ- 
tioned to the ſtrength you deſire in the wine; for the 
more ſugar there is added to the natural juice of the 
cherries, the ſtronger and richer the wine will probe, 
when of a proper age. When this is done the who!s 
muſt be regularly fermented. 
CHERSONESUS, among geographers, the fas 
See the article PENINSULA» _ 
CHERT, among miners, implies a kind of flint 
ſtone, found in thin ſtrata in lime- ſtone quarries: 

CHERUB, or CERU BIX, a celeſtial ſpirit, placed 
next the ſeraphim in the hierarchy of heaven. 

CHESNUT-TREE, C/tanea,. in botany. 
|CasTANEA, and Brecn Fagus. 

CHEST, in commerce, an uncertain qu 
various commodities; as ſugar, glaſs, call 
indigo, oranges, &c. 

CHEST, 1n anatomy, 


From this ſort the 


the cavity of the breaſt, 0! - 
part of the body which contains the heart, wy : 


aſus, in botany, the name of 
a well known genius of trees, the flower of which is 
roſaceous, or compoſed of five roundiſh concave petals, 
aranged in a circular form. When the flower is de- 
cayed, the germen becomes a roundiſh or heart- aped 
fleſhy fruit, containing a roundifh ſtone. | 

This genus is claſſed with the prunus or plum, by 
Linnæus, but as they differ ſo much in the fruit, and 
are generally underſtood to be diſtinct genera, it was 
therefore in this work thought neceſſary to keep them 
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Cursr-FovxpD R, in farriery, a diſtemper incident 


and occaſioned by an improper treatment in 
„ between the ribs. For if the inflam- 
mation be not diſperſed in time, and the viſcid blood 
and juices fo attenuated by internal medicines, that a 
free circulation is obtained, ſuch . ſtiffneſs and inacti- 
vity will remain on thoſe parts as will not eaſily be re- 
moved; and this ſtiffneſs is generally called cheſt- 
pe gene of this inflammation, are a ſtiffneſs of the 
body, ſhoulders, and fore-legs; attended ſometimes 
with 2 ſhort dry cough, &c. a ſhrinking when handled 


in thoſe parts. 


Bleeding, ſoft pectorals, attenuants, and gentle] p 


purges, are the internal remedies ; and externally the 
parts affected may be bathed with equal parts of ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniack, and ointment of marſhmallows, or 
oil of chamomile. 

e outward inflammations frequently fall into the 
inſide of the fore- leg, and ſometimes near the ſhoulder; 
forming abſceſſes there, which terminate the diſorder. 

CuksT-TREESs, in ſhip-building, ſmall pieces of 
wood, bolted to the ſhip's fides. Each of theſe pieces 
is perforated with a hole, through which the rope 
called the tack is paſſed. ; 

CHEVALIER, in the manage, is ſaid of a horſe 
when in paſſaging upon a walk or a trot, his off fore- 
leg croſſes or overlaps the near fore-leg every ſecond 
motion. | N 

CHEVALIER, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a knight, 
or horſeman: but, | 

CuEVALIER, in heraldry, ſignifies any cavalier, or 
horſeman, armed at all points, by the Romans called 
cataphractus eques, now out of uſe, and only to be ſeen 
in coat-armour. 

CHEVAUX DE FRISE, in fortification, a large 
joiſt or piece of timber, about a foot in diameter, and 
ten or twelve in length; into the ſides whereof are 
driven a great number of wooden pins, about ſix foot 
long, armed with iron points, and croſſing one another, 
See plate XX. fig. 7. | 

The chief uſe of the chevaux de friſe, is to ſtop up 
breaches, or to ſecure the avenues of a camp, from the 
inroads both of horſe and foot. It is ſometimes alſo 
enounted on wheels, with artificial fires, to roll down in 
an aſſault. 

CHEVRETTE, in the art of war, an engine for 
raifing of guns or mortars into their carriages. 

It is made of two pieces of wood, about four feet 
long, ſtanding upright upon a third ſquare piece : the 
upright pieces are about a foot aſunder and pierced 
with holes exactly oppoſite to each other, having an 
170n bolt, which being put through theſe holes higher 
or lower, at pleaſure, ſerves with a hand-ſpike, which 
_ its poiſe over this bolt, to raiſe any thing by 

orce. 

CHEVRON, or CHEER ON, in heraldry, one of 
the honourable ordinaries of a ſhield, repreſenting two 
rafters of an houſe, joined together as they ought to 
ſtand; it was anciently the form of the prieſteſſes head 
attire : ſome ſay, it is a ſymbol of protection; others, of 
conſtancy ; Others, that 1t repreſents knight's ſpears, &c. 
It contains the fifth part of the field. 

A chevron is ſaid to be abaſed, when its point does 


not approach the head of the chief, nor reach further 


than the middle of the coat; mutilated, when it does 
not touch the extremes of the coat; cloven, when the 
upper pieces are taken off, ſo that the pieces only touch 
at one of the angles; broken, when one branch is ſe- 
parated into two pieces; couched, when the point is 
turned towards one fide of the eſcutcheon : divided, when 
the branches are of ſeveral metals, or when metal is op- 
poſed to colour; inverted, when the point is turned to- 
eh. 55 point of the coat, and its branches towards 


Per CHEvRON, in heraldry, is when the field is di- 


ale points, and meeting 1 : 
etin 
chevron docs. g in the point above, as the 


CHEVRONED, is when the coat! ith at 
| : coat 1s filled with 
equal number of chevrons, of colour and metal. 9 


2 1 


vided only but by two ſingle Knes riſing from the two 


CHEVRONEL, a diminitive of chevron, and as 
ſuch, only containing half a chevron. 

CHEVRONNE, or CuEVRONN x, ſignifies the di- 
viding of the ſhield ſeveral times chevron-wiſe. 

CHE WING-BALLS, a kind of balls made of aſa- 
fœtida, liver of antimony, bay-wood, juniper-wood, 
and pellitory of Spain ; which eing dried in the ſun, 
and wrapped in a linen- cloth, are tied to the bit of the 
bridle for the horſe to chew, they create anappetite ; 
and it is ſaid, that balls of Venice treacle may be uſed 
in the ſame manner with good ſucceſs, 

CHIAN EARTH, in pharmacy, one of the 
medicinal earths of the ancients; the name of which is 
reſerved in the catalognes of the materia medica, but 
of which nothing more than the name has been known 
tor many ages in the ſhops. 

It is a very denſe and compact earth, and is Yent 
hither in ſmall flat pieces from the iſland whoſe name it 
bears, and in which it is found in great plenty at this 
time, It ſtands reccommended to us as an aſtringent. 
They tell us, it is the greateſt of all coſmeticks, and 
that it gives a whiteneſs and ſmoothneſs to the 
{kin, and prevents wrinkles, beyond any of the other 
ſubſtances that have been celebrated for the ſame 
purpoſes. | 

CHICANE, or CHicCANERLY, in law, an abuſe of 
Judiciary proceeding, tending to delay the cauſe, to 
puzzle the judge, or impoſe upon the parties. 

CHICANE, in the ſchools, is applied to vain 
ſophiſms, diſtinctions and ſubtleties, which protract 
diſputes and and obſcure the truth. 

CHICK, or CHICKEN, in Zoology, denotes the 
young of the gallinaceous order of birds, eſpecially the 
common hen, 

CHICKEN-POXR, and ſwine-pox, ſeem to be the 


ſmall-pox in a leſs degree; though they ſometimes 


precede, and ſometimes ſucceed the ſmall-pox. The 


puſtules appear of the ſame kind, only in the ſwine-pox 
ſomewhat leſs than in the ſmall- pox : theſe commonly 
appear five or fix, ſometimes twenty in the face, and 
but very few on the body. The patient is very little 
indiſpoſed, either before, at, or after their appearance ; 
though the ſudden ſinking of them often cauſes ſome 
diſorder, but it is preſently relieved by a little arrack 


ſeldom keep within doors for either ; and upon that 
account the eruptions may continue the longer, becauſe 
the cold air is ſuppoſed to hinder their ripening ; ſo 
that it is ſometimes three weeks or a month before 


they totally diſappear. Theſe caſes, being ſo very 


ſlight, ſeldom come under the care of a phyſician. 

CHICK LING-VETCH, called by gardeners, the 
common everlaſting pea, and by C. Bauhine, Zathyrus 
Latifoliis, a perennial plant, growing naturally in 
many parts of Enghand. - 

This plant as well deſerving cultivation for the food 
of cattle, as the root, which will grow in almoſt any 
ſoil, yields every year a great burden of excellent 
provender. 

We ſowed, three years ago, a rood of land, light, 
and but poor in quality, with this ſeed: the work was 
done early in the ſpring, the land being prepared as for 
barley. 

We ſowed it hot in the broad-caſt way, as we 
ſhould have found it much more difficult to keep 
down the weeds; but we cauſed a {light furrow 
to be drawn the length of the land, with a light 
plough; and when the feed was thinly ſtrewed or 
rather dropped into this, another was drawn at a 
foot diſtance, in which the ſeed was dropped in the 
ſame manner. 

An interval, or fallow ſpace, was then left at leaſt 
two feet wide; and then two more rows of the vetches, 
till the whole land was ſown. We muſt obſerve that the 
ſeed was covered by means of a light harrow with wood- 
en tines, drawn backward and forward acroſs the land. 
When the plants came up, we had them well hoed 
to clear the ground of weeds ; and when they grew a 
little ſtrong, they were ſet out with the hoe to about a 
foot diſtance in the rows, that they might have room 


to ſpread and branch, 
The 


and ſaffron, or a doſe of treacle-water. Grown perſons 
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ment ſake, we cauſed a few roods to be mowed juſt be- 
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de min. or diachyl. ſimp. let down with ol. roſor. to 


The firſt year they yielded no great quantity of 
fodder, but they have ſince made us ample amends. 
The ſecond ſpring they came up very ſtrong and 
vigorous, branching out much; and when we turned a 
couple of horſes in to feed, they were very forid of it, 
cating it very greedily, though they were taken out of 
a good natural upland paſture. 3 
The laſt ſummer the land was altrioft entirely covered, 
and it yielded a great deal of ſeed indeed: for experi- 


fore it flowered, and it made good hay, ſweet, and with- 
out being ſtick y. EE = 
We therefore think, from our little experience in the 
matter, we have ſome foundation for FIRE? = 
plant to the notice of the publick, We could with in- 
deed, we had been more accurate in our experiment; 
but what is paſt cannot be recalled : and ſome other per- 
ſon may, perhaps, hereafter give the publick more uſeful 
information on this head. Muſeum Rufticum. 
CHIEF, in heraldry, implies the upper part of the 
eſcutcheon, extending. entirely acroſs from one {ide to 
the other, 1 | = 
Curxx, is more particularly uſed to ſignify one of the 
eight honourable ordinaries in heraldry, containing a 
third part of the field, and determined = one line, 
either ſtraight or crooked, that is inverted, engrailed, 
&c. down through the chief point of the eſcutcheon. 
Thus the field is gules, a chief argent. He beareth gules, 
a chief crenelle, or embatteled argent. SY 
Sometimes one chief is borne on another, which 1s 


called ſurmounting, and it is uſually expreſſed by a line] P 


drawn along the upper fide of the chief; for if the line 
be drawn along the lower part of the chief, 1t 1s called 
a fillet. The former of theſe is an addition, the latter 
a diminution of honour. = | | 

CHILBLAINS, are fmall red ſhining tumours ap- 
pearing commonly on the fingers, toes, or heels, but 
not rifing to any great height; when theſe tumors 
break upon the heels, they are termed kibes, 

The cauſe of theſe tumours and inflammations ap- 
pears to be cold, contracting the veſſels where the 
circulation of the blood is but languid, upon which a 
ſtagnation enſues in the ſmaller canals ; and the obſtacle 
continuing, freſh blood arriving at the part, the veſſels 
are gradually diſtended, and at length burſt, which 
caules kibes. | 

Theſe tumors ſeldom appear, except in the winter: 
on the fingers they come in lumps about the ſize of a 
{1lver penny, but ſometimes leſs, and are generally red; 
though they afterwards turn livid, or blue, and then, 
breaking, they are called chaps in the hands; it is 
remarkable, that they ſeldom break upon the toes. 

"Theſe tumors, though no danger attends, are painful 
and very troubleſome; and in ſome perſons the kibes 
continue all the winter. | 

It 1s uſual to waſh chilblains on the hands and toes 
with warn brine, urine, &c. but warm Hungary water 
and {pirits of wine camphorated uſed with a ſpunge are 
much better. It ſeems very proper to let out the ſtag- 
nated blood with a lancet, and afterwards to exhibit a 
cathartick or two: in the cure of kibes, nothing exceeds 
unguent. deficcatis rub. or diapamphol. mixed with a 
little camphire, and uſed for the dreſſings, with emp. 


cover them. | 
CHILD, a term of relation to parent. We. ſay, 
natural child, legitimate child, putative child, adoptive 
child, poſthumous child, &c. | 
CHILIAD, a thoufand of any ſpecies of things, 
ranged in ſeveral diviſions, each of which contains 
that number. | 2 | 


CHILIASTIS, in church hiſtory. 


See MILLE- 
NARIANS. RR 


CHIMERA, a fabulous monſter, repreſented by] 


4 


the poets, as having the head of a lion, the body of a 
goat, and the tail of a dragon. 5 5M 
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CHIMERA, among philoſophers, implies a mere 
creature of the imagination, compoſed of ſuch contta- 
dictions and abſurdities, as can exiſt no where but in 
thought. | | CS 
CHIMES gf a CLock, a kind of periodical muſick, 
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notes in compaſs, and accordingly the barrel is divided. 
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ticular apparatus added to a clock. 


— 


barrel muſt turn round in the ſame time that the tune 
it is to play requires in ſinging. 5 
As for the chime- barrel, it may be made up of cer. 


ber of holes patched in them, to put in the pins that 


change the tune, without changing the barrel. In this 
caſe the pins or nut which draw the hammers, muſt 


* 
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is, to play the time of the tune rightly.” 


of which pins, you may proceed by way of changes on 
bells, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, &., or rather make uſe of the 
E TTT T2 

Where you muſt obſerve, What is the compaſs of 
your tune, or how many notes or bells there are from 
the higheſt to the 1 ; and accordingly the barrel 


muſt be divided from end to end. 


Thus, in the hundredth pfalm, the tune is ciolt 


into eight parts. Theſe diviſions are ftruck round the 
barrel, oppoſite to which are the hammer tails. 


arts as there are muſical bars, ſemibriefs, minums, &c. 

The tune hath alſo twenty ſemübriefs, and cach 
diviſion of it is one; the firſt note of it alſo is a ſemi- 
brief, and therefore on the chime- barrel muſt be a 
whole diviſion, as may be underſtood by conceiving 
the ſurface of a chime-barrel to be repreſented as if the 
cylindrical ſuperficies were ſtretched out at length, or 
extended on a plane; and then ſuch a table fo dotted 


would ſhew the places where all the pins are to ſtand 
in the barrel: for the dots running about the table are 
the places where the pins muſt be inferted. 

If you would have your chimes complete, you ought 
to have a ſet of bells to the gamut notes, ſo as that 
each bell having the true ſound of ſol, la, mi, fa, you 
may play any tune, with its flats and ſharps, nay even 
the baſs and treble, with one barrel. And by ſetting 
the names of your bells at the head of any tune, you 
may transfer that tune to your chime-barrel, without 
any 1kill in muſick: but obſerve, that each line in the 
muſick is three notes diſtant, that is, there is a note 
between each line, as well as upon it. | 
We have given, (on plate XVIII.) a perſpe&ive 
view of a complete apparatus of this kind, where the 
number of muſical bells are fifteen, each ſtruck by its 
reſpective hammer. On the barrel are ſeveral pieces 


rel at unequal diſtances from one another. This bar- 
rel, beſides its circular motion, has another either for- 
ward or backward by means of the endleſs ſcrew placed 
at one extremity of the apparatus, and by that cont#r 
vance a much longer piece of muſick may be prick 
upon the barrel than could otherwiſe be done. The 
hammers are repreſented as lying on the ſurfaces of the 
bells; but it muſt be obſerved that they do not touch 
the ſurface unleſs when their weight is increaſed U 
their fall, there being a ſpring under the tail of each 0 
ſupport it. It is ſufficiently evident from the view on 
the. above plate, how the hammers are lifted up by 
means of- the pins inſerted in the barrel. | 
CHIMNEY, in architecture, a particular part of 
the houſe where the fire is made, being furniſhed WII. 
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a funnel for carrying off the ſmoke. 


CAINANENX-JAMBs, imply the fides of a chimnes 


and upon which the mantle- tree reſts. 

CHINA, or ChIxA-WaRE, a very beautiful 7 
cies of pottery, generally called porcelain. Sec tie 1 E 
ticle PORCELAIN, | e 
Culxa-CHIxA, a name given by ſome writers tb 
the jeſuit's bark. See the article QUINQUINA- 


I CHINA 


In order to calculate numbers for the chimes, and 
adapt the chime- barrel, it muſt be obſerved that the 


hang down from the bar, ſome more, ſome leſs, and 
ſome ſtanding upright in the bar; the reaſon whereof 


For the diſtance of cacti” of theſe bars ma be {EY 
| brief, &c. But the uſual way is, to have the pins that 
draw the hammers fixed on the barrel.” For the placing 


Then you are to divide it round about into as many 


or divided, if it were to be wrapped round the barrel, 


of muſick, repreſented by the pins driven into the bar-. 


uſually. ſtanding out perpendicularly from the bach 


| produced at equal intervals of time by means of a pay. | 


are to draw each hammer. By this means you may 


DS 


calculated to do great ſervice by a continued uſe in 


had to the ſtomach ; and without a vomit the cure can 


their antiquity, learning, politeneſs, the improvement 
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CHINA Roo r, wh gent a medicinal foot 


brought both from the E. and W. Indies, and diſtin- 
iſhed into oriental and occidental, according to the 
Tiſferent parts of the world from whence they are 
brou:ht : their virtues are the ſame, only they are 
{tronger in the oriental kind. There 1s no queſtion of 
jts being a ſadorifick and an attenuant, and therefore 


many chronick caſes. It has been given in decoction, 
and is uſually combined with ſarſaparilla and guaiacum 
an ounce of it ſliced thin is the uſual proportion to a 


40 CHIN-COUGH a convulſive kind of cough, which 
children are chiefly ſubject to, procceding froin a tough, 
\iſcid, and acid matter, lodged in the coats of the 
ſtomach, which when they vomit, they are eaſy for a 


ume. ; | 4 
In the cure of this cough, particular care ſhould be 


hardly be effected. Spermaceti in broth is of an excel- 
lent uſe : but by bleedings and repeated purges this 


cough may be cured, without other means; yet the 
milder catharticks ought here to take place. Drinks 


and liquid aliments ſhould alſo be taken in leſs quan- 
tity than uſual. | | 
CHINE, in the menage, the ſame with a horſe's 
back-bone. | | 
CHINESE, ſomething belonging to the empire of 
China, or its inhabitants. | 
CuixESE Philoſepiy. The Chineſe are univerſally 
allowed to have ſurpaſſed all other nations of India, in 


of the ſciences, a taſte for philoſophy, and their poli- 
tical principles. And, according to ſome eminent 
authors, they may diſpute the pre-eminence, in theſe 
particulars, even with the politeſt nations in Europe. 

CHIONAN THUS, or SNow-DROP-TREE, in 
botany, a genus of the diandria-monogynaa claſs. The 
calix is divided into four oval ſegments ; and the drupa 
contains but one ſeed. There are two ſpecies, viz. the 
virginica and zeylonica, both natives of the Indies. 

CHIRAGRA, in medicine, a term uſed to denote 

the gout in the hand or wriſt. 
_ CHIROGRAPNH, Chirographum, in the time of the 
Saxons, ſignifſied any publick inſtrument of gift or 
conveyance, atteſted by the ſubſcription and croſles of 
witneſſes. 

CHIROGRAPH, was alſo anciently uſed for a fine: 
the manner of engrofling the fines, and cutting the 
parchment in two pieces, 1s ſtill retained in the chiro- 
grapher's office. | | 

CHIROGRAPHER of Fines, an officer in the 
Common Pleas, who ingroſſes fines acknowledged in 
that court, into a perpetual record (after they are ex- 
amined and paſſed by other officers) and writes and 
delivers the indentures thereof to the parties, one for 
the buyer and another for the ſeller. He makes a third 
indented piece, containing alſo the effect of the fine, 
which he delivers over to the cuſtos brevium, and is 
called the foot of the fine. The chirographer alſo, or 
his deputy, proclaims all the fines in the court every 
term, according to the ſtatutes, and then repairing to 
the office of the cuſtos brevium, there endorſes the 
proclamations on the backſide of the foot thereof, 
Kceping withal the writ of covenant, and alſo the note 
of the fine. 

CHIRURGERY, or SuxGERY. See SURGERY. 

CHISEL, the name of a well-known tool uſed by 


carpenters, joiners, ſculptors, &c. 


HIVES, or CIvEs, among gardeners, the name 


» very imall fort of onions ; formerly much uſed in 

allads, but now little regarded. 

. CHLORITES, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of 

Ja:per, of a green colour. 45 

ear EOROSIS, in medicine, a diſcaſe commonly 

F : the green hickneſs, incident to girls, maids, wi- 

, and even wives whoſe huſbands are deficient. 

5 28 kg the. ſymptoms of this diſorder, as a fe- 
bit © y, vomiting, difficulty of breathing, 

and longing for unnatural F245 ales! chi 


A : 
Ty to the cure, Aſtruck recommends borax, mineral 
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waters, electuaries made of preparations of ſteel, the 


martial flowers, &c. aſafœtida, aloes and myrrh, emol- 
lient baths, frequent, evacuations, and exerciſe ; but 
above all, matrimony. CREST % 2 he 
CHOCOLATE, a kind of paſte or cake, made of 
ſeveral ingredients, the baſis of which is the cacao- 
nut. See CAC AO N Ur. | 
ing divine ſeriee. ; 
Col, in nunneries, is a large hall adjoining, to 
the body of the church, ſeparated by a grate, Where 
the nuns ſing the office, VVV 
 CHOLAGOGUES, medicines which purge the 
bile. Of this kind are manna, caſſia, roles, jena, rhu- 
barb, aloes, jalap, ſcammony, &c. There is ſome 
reaſon to think that antimonial medicines act more 
owerfully on the bile than any other reinedies. 
CHOLEDOCHUS, in anatomy, is a common 
epithet for the gall-bladder, the hepatick veſſels, and 
the common gall duct, which communicates with the 
GUBSED UL ͤ 5 „ 
CHOEER, or . Bike. - .. 
 CHOLERA-MORBUS, in medicine, the ſame 
with bilious fever. See the article Bilious FEVER. _. 
_ CHONDROGLOSSUM, in anatomy, the name 
of a pair of muſcles ariſing from the cartilaginous pro- 
ceſs of the os hyoides, and meeting in the baſe of the 
tongue, where they are inſerted : this pair is not found 
in all ſubjects. JJV 
CHOPIN, or CHOPINE, a liquid meaſyre, uſed 
both in Scotland and France, 481 equal to half their 
RT. 5 jj og og oa 
CHORD, in geometry, is a right-line connecting 
the extremities of any arch of a circle. Thus LN 
(plate XVI. fig. 17.) is the chord of the arch LMN. 
Line of CHoRDs, is the chords of a circle projected 
on a right-line. See Plain SCALE 7 
Cops, in muſick, are the ſtrings or lines, by 
the vibration of which all ſounds are excited, and by 
the diviſions of which the ſeveral degrees of a tune are 
determined, 


of the ſtroke made on the drum of the ear, by a wave 
or pulſe of air; for as that is longer or ſhorter, the tone 
will be more grave or acute: and ſince all the pulſes 
move equally ſwift, the duration of a ſtroke will be pro- 


portional to the interval between two ſucceſſive pulſes ; 


and conſequently a ſound is more or leſs grave or acute, 
in proportion to the length of that intervall. 

Hence it follows that all the ſounds from the loudeſt 
to the loweſt, which are excited by the vibrations of the 
ſame body, are of one tone. It likewiſe follows, that 
all thoſe bodies, whoſe parts perform their vibrations 
in the ſame or equal times, have the ſame tone; alſo, 
thoſe bodies which vibrate ſloweſt have the graveſt and 
deepeſt tone; as thoſe which vibrate quickeſt have the 
ſharpeſt or ſhrilleſt tone. OE RE i HE . 

The times of the vibrations of muſical ſtrings, and 
conſequently the tones, vary in reſpect to the length, 
and magnitude, and the tention of thoſe ſtrings. For 
if two ſtrings AB, CD, (plate XVI. fig. 12.) are of 
the ſame magnitude, and ſtretched by equal weights 
E, F, have their lengths as 2 to 1, the times of their 
vibrations will be in the ſame ratio. Hence the num- 
ber of vibrations of the two ſtrings AB, CD, perform- 
ed in the ſame time, will be inverſely as their lengths; 
or C D will make two vibrations, while AB performs 
one. The vibrations of two ſuch ſtrings will therefore 
coincide at every ſecond of the leſſer,  _ 

Again, if two ſtrings of the ſame kind AB, CD, 
(plate XVI. fig. is.) have their diameters as 2 to 1, 
and are of equal length, and extended by equal weights 
E, F, the times of the vibrations will be as their dia- 
meters, Viz. as 2 to i; and fo the vibrations in a 
given time, and the coincidences, as before. 


| 


| Laſtly, if the diameters and lengths of the ſtrings 


be equal, the times of the vibrations will be inverſely 


as the ſquare roots of the weights which ſtretch them. 
If the weights E and F be as 1 to 4 (the ſquare roots 


of which are 1 and 2) then the times of vibration in 


AB and CD (fig. 16.) will be as 2 to r. Hence in 


Fe} BY © No. 18. 


CHOIR, that part of the church or cathedral where | 


The tone of a ſound depends on the time or duration 
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aſſiſtant to a biſhop, firſt introduced into the church 


| ſome country or province. 


diate object of viſion. 


C HR 


conſtructing ſtringed inſtruments, as ſpinnets, harpſi- 


chords, &c. a {kilful artiſt will compound theſe propor- 
tions of the length, diameter, and tenfion of the ſtrings 
to very great advantage. 
In wind inſtruments, as the flute, organ, &c. where 
the ſound is made by the vibration of a column of elaſ- 
tick air contained in the tube, the time of vibration or 
tone of the inſtrument will alſo vary with the length 
and diameter of the ſaid column of air, and force of 
the voice, which compreſſes it; as will be eaſy to ob- 
ſerve from experiments. | 
It one body be made to ſound with another, their 
vibrations will coincide after a certain interval; and the 
ſhorter the interval of the coincidence, the more agree- 
able is the effect or conſonance to the car; conſequent- 
ly, thoſe which are moſt frequent produce the moſt 
perfect conſonance or concord, as it is commonly 
called. When the times of vibration, therefore, are 
equal, the concord is moſt perfect and more agreeable 
than any other, and this is called uniſon.. | 
If the times of vibration are as 1 to 2, the coincidence 
will be at every ſecond vibration of the quickeſt; which 
therefore is the next perfect concord, and is what we 
commonly call a diapaſon, or octave. | 
it the times of the vibration be as 2 to 3, the coinci- 
dence will be at every third vibration of the quickeſt ; 
which therefore is in the next degree of perfection, and 
this is called a diapente, or fifth. If the times of vibra- 
tion are as 3 to 4, the coincidence will be at every 
fourth of the leſſer; and this is called the diateſſaron, 
or fourth. But this and the next which follow in or- 
der, are not ſo agreeable and pleaſant to the judicious 
ear, and are therefore called imperfect concords. 
Cnorp, is alſo uſed by muſicians to ſignify the 
note or tone to be touched or ſounded. 
CHORDAPSUS. See ILitack Pass10N. 
CHORDEE, in medicine and ſurgery, a ſymptom 
frequently attending a gonorrhæa, conſiſting of a vio- 
lent pain under the frænum, and along the duct of the 
urethra, during the erection of the penis, which is 
incurvated downwards. It has been found by expe- 
rience, that rubbing a mercurial ointment into the 
5 affected, and along the duct of the urethra, has 
een of conſiderable ſervice in this complaint. 


CHOREPISCOPUS, or CouxTY-BITIS HOP, an 


when the dioceſes became enlarged by the converſion of 
the pagans in the country and villages at a diſtance 
from the mother church. | OY 
CHOREPISCOPUS, is alſo the name of a dignity in 
ſome cathedrals in Germany, ſignifying the ſame with 
chori-epiſcopus, or biſhop of the choir. The firſt 
chanter in the church of Cologne is called chori-epiſ- 
copus. | 
CHOREUS, in ancient poetry. See TRoOcHEE. 
CHORIAMBUS, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſt- 
ing of four ſyllables, whereof the firſt and laſt are long, 
and the two middle ones are ſhort. 
_ CHORION, in anatomy, the exterior membrane 
which inveſts the foetus in the uterus. | 
CHOROGRAPHY, the art of making a map of 


Chorography differs from geography, as the deſcrip- 
tion of a particular country does from that of the whole 
earth; and from topography, as the deſcription of a 
country differs from that of a town or diſtrict. 

CHOROIDES, in anatomy, one of the coats of 
the eye, placed immediately under the ſclerotica.. It is 
of a black colour, and full of veſſels. Le Cat is of 
opinion this membrane, not the retina, is the imme- 


CHORUS, in the ancient dramatick poetry, is one 
or more perſons preſent on the ſtage during the repre- 
ſentation, who ſung dythyrambick ſongs, during the 
intervals of.the recitation. | 1 

Chokus, in muſick, is when the whole company 
join the ſinger, at certain periods of a ſong. 

CHRISM, xgioua, oil conſecrated by the biſhop, 
and uſed in the Romiſh and Greek churches in the 
adminiſtration of baptiſm confirmation, ordination, 
and extreme unction. Cn 


mvctlaginous, ſaline, and aqueous. It is a kind of 


G HY 


Cnr13M-Pexce, a tribute anciently paid to the 
biſhop by the pariſh clergy for their chriſm, conſecrarey 
at Eaſter for the enſuing year: this was aiterwards con. 
demned. as ſimonaical. | | 

CHRIST, an appellation given to our Saviour, he. 
ing of the ſame import with Meſiiah in the Hebrew. 

CHRISTIANS, thoſe who profeſs and practice the 
religion 'eſtabliſhed by Jefus Chritt. 5 

CHRISTMAS, a feſtival celebrated on the twenty. 
fifth of December, in memory of the nativity q 
Chriſt. | K 

CHROMATICK, in ancient muſick, . the ſecond 
ſpecies of harmony, abounding in ſemi-tones. 

CHRONICK, or CuRoNniCAL, among phyfici 
ans, is an epithet applied to diſeaſes that continue du- 
ring a long interval of time. . 

CHRONICLE, a ſpecies of hiſtory diſpoſed in 
chronological order, and neatly the ſame with what i; 
generally called annals. 

CHRONOGRAM, a ſpecies of falſe wit, confif.- 
ing in this, that a certain date or epocha is expreſſed hy 
numeral letters of one or more verſes. ; 

CHRONOLOGY, as it is commonly accepted, is 
the arithmetical computation of time for hiſtorical uz, 
that thereby the beginnings and endings of prince,” 
reigns, the revolutions of empires and kingdoms, hat- 
tles, ſeiges, or any other memorable events or action; 
may be truly ſtated. 

Sturmius divides chronology into five diſtind 
branches, viz. metaphyſical, phyſical, political, hiftori- 
cal, and eccleſiaſtical, according to the various relation; 
or habitudes wherein time is confidered, that is, ns in 
itfelf, as connected and ſubjected to the affeRions, 
{tates, and alteration of natural things, as accomme- 
dated to civil uſes, as matched with events that paſs in 
the world, and particularly as it relates to the celebra- 
tion of Eaſter. | 

CHRONOMETER, a general name for any inſtru- 
ment uſed in the meaſuring of time; in this ſenſe clocks, 
watches, dials, &c. are chronometers: though ther 
are ſome other inſtruments peculiarly called by that 
name, particularly one deſcribed in Dr. Defagulier's 
Experimental Philoſophy ; which is a kind of clock, 


contrived to meaſure {mall portions of time with great 


exactneſs, even to the ſixteenth part of a ſecond ; which 


is of great uſe in aſtronomical obſervations, the time of 
the fall of bodies, the velocity of running waters, &c. 
But theſe kind of chronometers mult not be depended 
on for any long ſpace of time, except their pendulums 
be made to vibrate in a cycloid, becauſe all clocks, 
which have ſhort pendulums, are liable to err more con- 
ſiderably than thoſe with long pendulums. 
CHRYSALITS, in natural hiſtory, a ſtate of reſt and 
ſeeming inſenfibility which butterflies, moths, and 
ſeveral other kinds of inſects mult paſs through, hefore 
they arrive at their winged or more perfect ſtate. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, Corn-Marigold, in bon. 
ny, a genus of plants, producing compound, radiate 
flowers; the proper hermaprodite florets are funns! 
ſhaped, and the female, ligulated, oblong, and triden. 
tated; it is diſtitute of a pericarpium, but the mu 
tated cup contains ſeveral folitary, oblong, naked ſeeds. 
CHRYSOLULITE, in natural hiſtory, a beautiful gem 
of a glittering ſplendor like gold, much valued hy t 
ancients, and called topaz by the moderns. See tik 
article Topaz. i i 
CHURCH, a general name for the collective bo. 
of Chriſtians diſperſed through different parts 1 
world. Sometimes it ſignifies a particular congregd““ 
of Chriſtians; and ſometimes the place where the) 
aſſemble for celebrating divine ſervice. | * 
CHURLE, CEORLE, Or CARL; in the time of bi 
Saxons, ſignified a tenant at will, who held land of 
thanes on condition of rent and ſervice. They w** 
two ſorts, one like our farmers that rented the out 
eſtates, the other which tilled and manured the det. 
nes, and therefore called ploughmen. i 
CHYLE, in the animal œconomy, a mnlky Ble 
ſecreted from the aliments by means of digeſtion. 


The principles of the chyle feem to be falphoreo'” 
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Plate W 


are very numerous in the {mall inteſtines. Hence the 
reaſon appears, why men may live upon bread and 33 
water, why the oriental nations uſe rice in the room 


laboratory. 


min or taken out of the furnace. | 


TTY 


tural emulſion, both with regard to the colour, the in- 
predients, and the manner of preparation. There is 
this difference between the artifiei and natural emul- 
Gon, that the latter is far more pure, and is prepared| 20. 4 1 or n 
with much greater apparatus, not by the ſudden, ex- lows. 7, a glaſs body in a copper veſſe 


preſſion of part of the liquid, but by a gentle and ſuc- 
ceflive percolation. * 1 

The chyle is made ſooner or later, according to the 
difference of tlie temperaments, ſtrength, aliments and 
cuſtoms: therefore how many hours chylification re- 
quires, cannot be utterly determined. When the chyle 
enters the villous oſcula of the lacteals, it is not a fluid 
extracted merely from the aliment and drink, but a 
mixture of ſeveral fluids; that is, the ſaliva and thin- 


large receiver. 


ner mucus of the mouth, and the two fluids of the: 
oeſophagus, one proceeding from the villous membrane. 
of the tube itſelf, the other from its glands. To theſe 


may be added the glutinous fluid of the ſtomach; the 


pancreatick juice, the, fluid of Peyer's glands, which 


of all kinds pulle, and why acids, ſpirituous liquors, 


faline things, and many vegetable juices, herbs, roots, 4 


acrid and aromatick ſubſtances, are the leaſt fit to 
nerate chyle. Wk: | 
Some of the ancients ſuppoſed the chyle was changed 
into blood in the liver: others of them in the heart: but 
tne moderns, with more reaſon, take the change to be 
effected by the blood itſelf, in all the parts of the body. 
CHYMICAL Labaratory, or Elabaratory, the place 
where chymical proceſſes are performed. * 
Explanation of plate X VII. repreſenting a chymical 


x. A reverberatory furnace for diſtilling oil of vitriol, 
&c. with thirty-two long-necks. * 
a, a. a, a, the receivers, that are placed within the 
furnace, oppoſite to 6, 6, b, b, the necks of the long- 
necks, the bodies being placed with the furnace. c, the 
fire-place. d, the aſh-hole. | ny | 
2. A large furnace, in which flowers of ſulphur are 
ſublimed in a great quantity. 7 | 
a, the fire-place. 6, the aſh-hole. c, a door into the 
body of the furnace, by which the flowers are taken out. 
3. A melting furnace. a, b, two ſmall doors to the 
fire-place, to be opened occaſionally, when it is neceſſary 
to inſpect the matter ated on by the fire, or to add fuel. 
c, à large door, to be opened when a crucible is to be ſet] 


4. A pelican, or circulatory veſſel. | : 
5. A ſubliming furnace. a, the body of the furnace. 
a, the body into which the matter to he ſublimed is pro- 
jetted. 6, ö, b, three aludels. c, the head. | 
6. A tubulated retort. _ 9 
7. A body and head. | 
, An adopter. a, a glaſs vent-tube fitted to' its ſmall: 
end. 2 7 ; 
9. A retort. 
10. A melter's horn, or antimonial cone. 
11. Acommodious apparatus for making ſpirit of ſu]- 
phur. a, a large retort with a hole in its bottom. Fox 
tubulated receiver, with the ſpout upwards: e, a glaſs 
mortar. d, a concave glaſs plate, with a hole in the 
middle. , a gallipot inyerted over the perforation in d. 
b, a crucible containing burning ſulphur. | 
12. A German crucible. 13. A muffle. 
14. A black lead crucible. 
15. A cupel or coppel. 


| 


rious arts. 
| 


From the Arabians, by 


| 's An alembick head. 17. A blind head, 

: b yo: wenn e 19. A receiver. on * PR 

mot, c-. His 8 K for diſtilling oil of V1- 
2 the ingrediants to be digeſt * 


14. * 
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veſſel, containing the ingredients placed in the Water. 


d, a. glaſs head. e, a receiver. 


25. A ſmall furnace for boiling ſyrups, &c. 
20. A furnace for melting, boiling, &c, M, the bel- 
| filled with water, 


placed over the furnace. 


o 
=_ 


5G A furnace for making ſpirit of ſal ammohiack, &c: 
„the furnace. a, a retort placed in the furnace. g, a 


28. An apparatus for procuring tlie volatile falt of 
ſal armoniack, &c. in a dry form, i, an adopter. H, a 


receiver. 


29. A fand- heat, with a retort and receiver. 


4 30. A cold-ſtill. u, the head. o, the receiver. 


31. An open furnace for extracting volatile ſalts, as 
from vipers, &c. , a coated retort placed in the furnace 
on an open fire. p, the receiver. 1 

32. A furnace for digeſtions, tinctures, &c. /, a veſſel, 
containing the ingredients to be digeſted. v, a blind 
head. | n ; 
23; Two ſtills at work with one common refrigeratory: 


a, the body of the largeſt ſtill. , its head. /, the re- 
ceiver. e, the body of the ſmalleſt ſtill. d, its head. 
g, a ſpout receiver ſor ſeparating oil from water. 

CHYMISTRY, xu, is an art that teaches us how 
to perform certain phyſical operations, by which bodies 
that are diſcernable by the ſenſes, or that may de ren- 
dered ſo, and that are capable of being contained in 
veſſels, may, by ſuitable inſtruments, be ſo changed, 
that particular determined effects may be thence pro- 
duced, and the cauſes of theſe effects underſtood by the 
effects themſelves, to the manifold improvement of ya- 


If weendeavour to find the origin of this art, we muſt 
look back into the antediluvian world, where it was 
practiſed, as ſome think, by Cham, the ſon of Noah; 
but the invention. is more commonly aſcribed to Tu- 
bal-Cain, who firſt prepared braſs and iron for the uſe 
of man, which he could not have done without a com- 
petent knowledge of chymiſtry. Profane authors refer 
It to Vulcan ; and ſeveral learned men have made it ap- 
pear very probable that Tubal-Cain and Vulcan were 
the ſame, which ſeems to be confirmed by the great re- 
ſemblance between their names. The next chymiſt we 
read of is Moſes, whoſe Ikill in this art is evident from 
his burning and pulverizing the golden calf, and giving 
it the people to drink; for the rendering gold potable is 


one of the moſt difficult operations in chymiſtry: but 


ſome ſuppoſe that this was done by a miraculous power. 
The invention of chymiſtry is by others referred to 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus, an ancient king of Egypt, from 
whom it has obtained the name of the Hermetick art. 
whom the art was eſteemed and 
practiſed, it ſeems to have had the name of alchymy ; 
but theſe people rendered it ridiculous by their extrava- 
gant ſuperſtitions reaſonings, and their pretended tranſ- 
mutation of metals. And here it is to be obſerved, that 


chymiſtry at firſt had only metals for his object; whereas 
the bounds of it have been much enlarged in later ages, 


being extended to the animal and vegetable as well as 
the mineral kingdom; and the moderns- have applied 
it with great ſucceſs to the preparation of medicines 


for curing the diſeaſes of the human body. 


At the declenſion of che Eaſtern empire, chymiſtry 


I ſhared the common fate of the other arts, and lay buried 
fand neglected till the time of our friar Bacon, by whom. 
[it was in a great meaſure retrieved. He was followed 
{by Raymund Lully, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van 
Helmont, and others, who ſpread the art in Spain, 
Italy, and Germany; and the two laſt eſpecially carried 
it to ſuch a length, as to render medicine almoſt wholly. 
© 2m Lemery a Frenchman, Homberg an E. 
Ini 

diſperſed the darkneſs of the art, reducing it to ſimple. 


ian, and our ingenious! countryman Mr. Boyle, 


42. A furnace for diſtilling harts-horn in quantity. jand true ideas, and aboliſhing thoſe uſeleſs and in- 
practicable circumſtances, with which ſome of their 
predeceſſors had deſignedly elogged its operations. But 
of all the moderns none have made greater improve- 

ments in chymiſtry, or more judiciouſſy and beneficial- 
ly introduced it into medicine, than the late celebrated 

Boerhaave, who is alſo the fulleſt and beſt writer on 


, Ic furna | T An 1 | | 45; 
head, 3, 5 — 15 won pot. c, an earthen 
23. A fargace for diſtilling with a retort on an open 
Ns — retort placed in the farnace; 
fone . Macetordiftillingin batneum mariæ: D, tlie 
| »ollteming an iron pot filled with water, ey the 
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the fubject, having given us the hiftory, theory, and 


rlans to the ſmall whitiſh ſpeck in the yolk of an egg, 


nial, long, thick, ſoft root, compoſed of many fibres 


large, and winged like thoſe of the hemlock, but 


are very ſeldom found in other preſcriptions. 


they took the field. 


e 10 


practice of this noble art in an orderly and ſcientifical 
manner. | | 

' CIBOULS, in botany, a ſmall ſpecies of onion, but 
without any bulbs. They are cultivated in the fame 
manner as onions. See the article Ov iO. 


CICATRICULA, a name piven by natural hiſto- 


ſuppoſed to be the firſt rudiments of the future chick. 
CICATRIX, in ſurgery, a ſmall ſeam or elevation 

of callous fleſh riſing on the ſkin, and remaining there 

aſter the healing of a wound or ulcer. 

, SwWIET CICELY, in botany, a plant with a peren- 


of a ſweet aromatick taſte, from which ariſe many 
branching ſtalks, which grow to the height of four or 
five feet; theſe are downy and hollow. The leaves are 


whiter; they are ſoft to the touch, alittle downy, and 
have the ſmell of chervil. The flowers grow in umbels 
on the tops of the ſtalks, of a white colour, and a ſweet 
aromatick ſcent; theſe appear in May or June, and are 


ſucceeded by long, angular, furrowed ſeeds, having the 


ſmell and taſte of anniſeeds, and are ripe in July. 

This plant is reckoned a pectoral; and the leaves 
being dried in the ſhade, and ſmoaked like tobacco, is 
of great efficacy in aſthmatick diſorders. It is a native 
of Germany, but has been long cultivated in England. 
For its general characters, fee the. article Se AN DIx, 
of which it is a ſpecies. | | 

CICER, the chick-pea, in botany, an annual plant, 

with a ſlender fibrous root, from whence proceed ſeveral 
ſtalks; theſe are hairy, and furniſhed with conjugated 
leaves, each compoſed of ſeven or nine pair of lobes, 
ſerrated on their edges, and terminated by an odd one. 

'The feeds of this plant are accounted in ſome mea- 

ſure abſterſive, and for that reaſon are met with in diu- 
retick compoſitions in the officinal medicines : but they 
Chick- 
peaſe was the proviſion of the ancient Hebrews, when 
They parched them, and ſo eat 
them; and at this day, in Egypt, it is uſual for thoſe 
who undertake a long journey, to lay in a good ſtock 
of chick-peaſe, parched in a frying- pan. | 

CICHORIUM, ſuccory; in botany, a genus of 

plants, producing compound, plain, uniform flowers: 
the proper ones are monopetalous, ligulated, truncated, 
and deeply quinquidentated. The germen is ſituated 
in a cylindrical calyx, which is connivent at the top, 
and contains ſolitary, compreſled ſeeds with acute 
angles, | 

All the ſorts of ſuccory are eſteemed aperitive and 
diuretick, opening obſtructions of the liver, and good 
for the jaundice; it provokes urine, and cleanſes the 
urinary paſſages of ſlimy humours. The juice taken in 
large quantities, ſo as to keep up a gentle diarrhæa, and 
continued for ſome weeks, has been found excellent 
againſt the ſcurvy and other chronical diſorders, 

CICUTA, hemlock, in botany, the name of a tall 
umbelliferous plant, with large leaves of a blackiſh 
green colour on the upper fide, and a whitiſh green 
underneath, divided into a number of ſmall oblong, 
and ſomewhat oval ſegments, which ſtand in pairs on 
the middle ribs. The ſtalk is round, ſmooth, hollow, 
regularly variegated with ſpots of a rediſh or blackiſh 
purple colour. The flowers are white, the ſeeds greeniſh, 
flat on one fide, very convex and marked with five fur- 
rows on the other. 

Hemlock is utied externally in cataplaſms, fomenta- 
tions, and plaiſters, as a powerful reſolvent and diſcu— 
tient. Dr. Storch of Vienna has recommended the in- 
ternal uſe of this plant as a powerful medicine in can- 
cers, and moſt kind of ulcers; but from many experi- 
ments it has not been found to anſwer the character the 
doctor has given of it. 

CicuTa-AqQUuATICA, long-leaved water hemlock, 
a poiſonous plant greatly reſembling ſmallage, growing 
in many meadows and watery places, and which have 
been too often fatally miſtaken for it. 


CILIA, the eye-lathes, in anatomy, thoſe rigid hairs 


ſituated on the arch or tarſus of the eyelids, and in- 


; N — * ? 


dented to moderate the influx of the light; and keep ex: 
ternal bodies out of the eyes. | | 
CILIARE LicamEtnTUM, in anatomy, a range 
of black fibres, circularly diſpoſed, having their fie in 
the inner part of the uvea, and terminating in the pro- 
minent part of the cryſtalline humour of the eye, which 


2 5 ſurround. 


the orbicular muſcle of the eyebrow which lies neareſt 
the cilia. | | : 5 
CIMEX, Bus, in zoology, a genus of four- winged 


or bent towards the breaſt; the wings are eruciated; the 
legs are formed for running; the back is plain, and the 
thorax marginated. | | | 
CIMOLIA TERRA, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies 
of white marle, found in ſeveral parts of Europe. It i; 
a ponderous fubſtance, and makes a confiderable effer. 
veſcence with aqua: fortis. | 
CINCTURE, in architecture, a ring, or liſt at the 
top and bottom of the ſhaft of a column. „ 
CINERITIO Us, an epithet applied to various ſub- 
ſtances that reſemble cineres, or aſhes, either in colour 
or conſiſtence. | | | 
CINNABAR, in natural hiſtory, is either native 
or factitious. The native cinnabar is an ore of quick- 


gant ſtriated red colour. In this ore the quick-filyer is 
blended in different proportions with ſulphur. It is ſo 
rich an ore, as to be no other than mercury impregnat- 
ed with a ſmall quantity of ſulphur, juſt enough to re- 
duce it to that ſtate, ' being commonly more than fix 
parts of mercury to one of ſulphur; and even the pooreſt 
cinnabar yields one half mercury: it is of a very bright, 
glittering appearance, when freſh broken; and is uſvally 
found lodged in a bluiſh, indurated clay, though ſome- 
times in a greeniſh talcky ſtone. | | 
Factitious CINNABAR, a mixture of mercury and 
ſulphur ſublimed, and thus reduced into. a fine red 
glebe. The beſt is of a high colour, and full of fibres, 
like needles. 5 
The receipt for making it, according to the late col- 
lege diſpenſatory, is as follows: Take of purified quick- 
filver, twenty - five ounces; of ſulphur, ſeven ounces; 
melt the ſulphur, and ſtir the quick-filver into it while 
fluid; if it take fire, let it be immediately extinguiſhed, 
by covering it with another veſſel. When cold, let it 
be rubbed into a fine powder. Let this powder be put 
£>+- 1 ſubliming veſſel, and ſetting it over a gentle fire, 
raiſe it by <>Trees till the whole is ſublimed into a red, 
ſtriated, heavy avs, which perfectly reſembles native 
cinnabar. This, as well as the native cinnabar, 1s 
excellent in epilepfies, and in all complaints of the head 
and nerves. But the factitious is rather to be preferred, 
as it doth not excite nauſeas, vomitings, and other 
diſorders which ariſe from vitriohck and perhaps arſenical 
particles blended by nature among ſome of the maſſes 
of the native mineral. 1707 
Cinnabar is likewiſe uſed by painters as a colov!, 
and is rendered more beautiful, by grinding it with 
gum-water and a little ſaffron. 25 
There is likewiſe a blue cinnabar, made by mixing 
two parts of ſulphur with three of quick- ſilver and ole 
of ſal ammoniack. | 
CiINNABAR of antimony, a preparation of mercu!) 
ſulphur, and antimony, made by ſublimation, ſaid to 
be a good diaphoretick and alterative. 3 
CINNAMOMUM, Cinnamon, a very agreeab! 
aromatick ſpice brought from the E. Indies. 
CAss IA. | . of 
Oil of Cinnamon, is diſtilled in the uſual wa” 
eſſential o with water. What oil we have 15 uſual 
diſtilled in the eaſt, and brought over for ſale in Ev, 
rope: and the reaſon is very evident; for it is fol! 
that though cinnamon, when freſh taken from the on 
affords a very conſiderable quantity of oil, Jet; f 
dried and kept ſome time, it yields leſs and lets, dan 
after a few years, ſcarce any at all. In the diſtillatos 
of this bark there are properly two kinds of oil ſepara ; 


dee 
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hey one, which 1s of a very pale yellow, ſwim She 


ILIARIS Muscvrus, in anatomy, that part of 


flies, of the order of the hemiptera, the characters of 
which are theſe: the roſtrum or ſnout is inflected, 


filver, moderately compact, very heavy, and of an ele- 
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ſaiface of the water; but the other, of a rediſh colour, 
ſinks tothe bottom. They are both equally fragrant, 
acrid and pungent in the mouth. —ů 
CINN AMON WATER, Agua Cinnamomi. There 
are two ſorts of cinnamon water, the ſtrong and the 
— cinnamon water is made in the following man- 
ner: bruiſe a pound of choice cinnamon, and pour on 


it a gallon of proof-ſpirit; let it ſtand in digeſtion three 


days, ſhaking it from time to time; then pour it into 
a l. and with it a gallon of water, and draw off a 
gallon. a - 8 5 R | | 

Simple cinnamon water, is made by digeſting a pound 
of fine cinnamon groſly powdered in two gallons of 
water for twenty-four hours, and then drawing off a 
gallon b diſtillation. 

C INQU E-POR TS, Quingue- Ports, five havens that 
lie on the eaſt part of England towards France, fo 
called, by way of eminence, on account of their ſupe- 
rior importance ; having been thought by our kings to 
merit a particular regard for their preſervation againſt 
invaſion. Hence they have a particular policy, and are 
governed by a keeper, with the title of lord-warden of 
the Cinque-ports. os 

CION, in gardening, a young ſhoot, twig, or ſprout, 
put forth by a tree. - 

CioN, in anatomy, is ſometimes uſed to ſignify the 
uvula. | 
CIPHER,orCyPHxR, one of the Arabick characters 
or figures uſed in computation ; formed thus, o. 

A cipher of itſelf ſignifies nothing; but, when placed 
to the right of other characters in whole numbers, it 
augments their value ten times; and when placed to 
the left in decimal arithmetick, they leſſen their value in 
the ſame proportion. 

CrpHER, is alſo a kind of enigmatick character, com- 
poſed of ſeveral letters interwoven ; which are generally 
the initial letters of the perſon's names for whom the 
ciphers are intended. 

Cipnex, is alſo applied to certain characters uſed for 
the writing of letters, which contain ſecrets of im- 
portance. | | 

CIRCENSIAN Games, Circenſes Ludi, a general 
term, under which were comprehended all combats 
exhibited in the Roman circus, in imitation of the 
olympick games in Greece. | 

CIRCLE, in geometry, a plane figure, comprehended 
under one ſingle line, which returns into itſelf, having 
a point in the middle, from which all the lines drawn 
to its circumference are equal. Properly ſpeaking it is 
the ſpace included within the circumference, or peri- 
phery, that is in the circle ; though in the popular uſe 
of the word, circle is frequently uſed for the periphery 
alone. Every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 
equal parts called degrees, and every degree into 60 
equal parts called minutes. | 

The circle is the moſt capacious of all figures, con- 
taining the greateſt area under the leaſt bounds. 

The principal property of the circle is, that P M 
(plate XVI. fig. 18.) or the fine of the arch AM is a 
mean proportional betwixt AP or the verſed fine, and 
PB the remaining part of the diameter; for the triangles 
AP M and PMB being ſimilar, their homologous ſides 
are likewiſe fimilar, that is, AP:PM::PM:PB, 
whuch gives us the algebraick equation of the circle; for 
— Ba, AP=x and P M=y, then P B=a—x,-and 

—X? = y* : 

The method of finding the circumference of a circle 
from its diameter, or radius, being given, is one of the 
moſt uſeful problems in geometry. The ancient method 
of ſolving this noble propoſition, was to find continually 
= fine of half the arch, which was performed in the 
Ty po german _ 65 LP 52 ai Parmar; 

| ine . 17.) may be eaſily found; 
crore, / LPq+PNg=LN=2QN=2LOQ. 
Toning half L N=QN=L Q. 4 the * 
30 degrees =half the radius, the fine of x 5 degrees 1s 


had by the toregoing equation ; and by repeating the 


-Þcration, the tine of 7 degrees 10 minutes may be 


e 


laſt found, its tangent, and, conſequently, the arch 
itſelf, is expreſſed by the ſame decimal part of the 
radius. But as this method was attended with frequent 
involutions, and extractions of roots of very large num- 
bers, the greateſt mathematicians have endeavoured to 
find ſhorter and eaſier methods of obtaining the circle's 


the help of the infinite ſeries. 

Let C be the centre of a circle (plate XVI. fig. 20.) 
CB=CAzr, the radius, AB & any arch there- 
of, A D=y, its right fine then will be CD, its co- 
fine=y I——y}, 

Let CE be another radius of the circle infinitely near 
to CA, then will E G=y be the fluxton of the 
fine AD, and the infinitely ſmall arch E A=z, 


CO GA ;EG TEA; that is "in fhecies 
V 1—yy:1!':'y:ix This expanded into a ſeries, 


| 3 3 
and multiplied by ;, its fluent will be 1+ + 2 Y 


7 9 nyt 1 | 
37 , 39) . &c. the length of the arch A B 
s 
Hence the length of any fine or ordinate in the circle 
being given, the correſponding arch may be eafily 
found. If therefore the diameter of the circle be equal 
to 1. the circumference will be 3. 1415, 9265, 354+- 

The impoſſibility of expreſſing the exact proportion 
of the diameter of a circle to its circumference, by any 
received way of notation ; and the abſolute neceffity of 
having it as near a quadrature as poſſible ; has put ſome 
of the moſt celebrated men in all ages upon endeavour- 
ing to approximate as near as may be to the truth. The 
firſt who attempted it with ſucceſs, was the elaborate 
Van Ceulen, who, by the ancient method, though ſo 
very laborious, carried it to thirty-ſix decimal places, 
which he ordered to be engraven on his tomb-ftone, 
thinking he had ſet bounds to further improvements. 
However, the indefatigable Mr. Abraham Sharp carried 
it to ſeventy-two places in decimals ; and ſince that, 
the learned Mr. John Machin has carried it to one 
hundred places, and is as follows : 1 

If the diameter of a circle be 1, the circumference 
will be 3. 14159, 20535, 89793, 23840, 20433, 83279. 
50288, 41971, 69399, 37510, 58209, 74944, $92.30, 
78164, 05286, 20899, 80280, 34825, 34211, 70079, +, 


ſurpaſſing all imagination. 

But the ratio's generally uſed in practice are as 7 to 
22; as 106 to 333; as 113 to 355; as 7502 to 5347; 
as 1815 to 572; or as I to 3. 14159. | 

Since, when the diameter of a circle is 1, the cir- 
cumference will be 3. 14159. 26536 - of the ſame parts, 
and fince all circles are ſimilar figures, it will be, 

1. As 1, to 3. 14159. 26536—, ſo is the diameter of a 
circle, to its circumference. W herefore, if the diameter 
of any circle be multiplied by 3. 14159. 26536 —, the 
product will be the length of the circumference in the 
ſame parts. | | 

2. As 3.14159,26536—to 1, or as 1, to .31830, 


98862 —, ſo is the circumference of a circle, to its 


be divided by 3. 141 50, 26536, or multiplied by its 
reciprocal . 31830, 98862 , the former quotient, or the 
latter product, will give the diameter. 

3. In the circle BE GH (plate XVI. fig. 19.) put 
BG=4, O G=r, then will 4=2r. Let A ſtand for 
the area, and c for the circumference, and ſuppoſe the 


arch FG=x to be infinitely ſmall, then will be 


2 
the area of the infinitely ſmall ſector OFG; this, there- 


fore, multiplied by the whole circumference c, that is, 


putting c in the room of x, we ſhall have—= A, equal 


to the entire area of the circle. 
4. Hence the area of any circle is found, by multiply- 
ing half the circumference by half the diameter or r#.1ius, 
5. Hence every circle 1s equal to a triangle, whoſe 
baſe 1s equal to the circumference, and perpendicular 


found; and fo on conti s | 
Vor. I. No. 19. B net 


height the radius. | 
11 - # | 


6. Hence 
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periphery. The moſt direct and eaſieſt method is by 


the fluxion of the arch AB. And from the ſimilarity 
of the triangles CAD and E AG, it will be as 


of the ſame parts; which is a degree of exactneſs far 


diameter. Wherefore, if the circumference of any circle 
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the greateſt of all chords, there ariſes another diviſion of 


* 


6. Hence circles are to each other, as che ſquares of 
their reſpective diameters. # 

7. Hence, as 4 times the diameter to the circum- 
ference ; ſo is the ſquare of the diameter, to the area. 

8. Hence circles are to each other, as the ſquares of 
their radii. 

9. Hence, as the diameter of a circle is to its cir- 
cumference, ſo is the. ſquare of the radius to the 
area. Wherefore, . 

As 1 to, 3.14150, 26536 —, ſo is the ſquare of the 
radius, to the area of the ſame circle. | | 

10. Hence circles are to each other as the ſquares of 
their peripheries or circumferences. 

11. Hence, as 4 times the circumference to the 
diameter, ſo is the ſquare of the circumference to the 
area. that 1s, 

As 12.56637, 06144—, to 1, or as 1 to .07957, 
74715 ; ſo is the ſquare of the periphery of any circle, 
to its area. Wherefore if the ſquare of the periphery 
be divided by 12.56697,00144—, or multiplied by 
07957, 4715, the former quotient, or the latter pro- 
duct will give its content. 

CiRCLEs of the Sphere, are fuch as cut the mundane 
ſphere, and have their periphery either on its moveable 
ſurface, or in another immoveable ſurface : the firſt re- 
volve with its diurnal motion, as the meridians, &c. the 
latter do not revolve, as the equator, the ecliptick, &c. 

If a ſphere be cut in any manner, the plane of the 
ſection will be a circle, whoſe centre is in ſome diameter 
of the ſphere. Hence the diameter of a circle paſſing 
through the centre, being equal to that of the circle 


| 


does not paſs through the centre, being only equal to 
ſome chord of the generating circle; the diameter being 


the circles of a ſphere, into great and leſs. 

Great CIRCLE of the Sphere, that which having its 
ecntre in the centre of the ſphere, divides it into two 
equal hemiſpheres : ſuch are the equator, ecliptick, hori- 
zon, the coloures, and the azimuths, &c. See the ar- 
tricle EQuaToR, ECLIPTICK, &e. 

Eee of the Sphere, that which having its 
centre in ſome diameter of the ſphere, divides it into 
two unequal parts: theſe are uſually denominated from 
the great circles to which they are parallel, as parallels of 
the equator. 

Diurnal CIRoLEs are immovable circles, ſuppoſed te 
be deſcribed by the ſeveral ſtars and other points of the 


CIR 


common interſections of the horizon and meridian, ang 


through any degree of the ecliptick, or the centre of any 
ſtar, or point of the heavens; and are of uſe in finding 
the ſituation or poſition of any ftar, &c. EN Te) 

Logiſtical CI RLE, in logick, are when the ſame termy 
are proved in orbem, by the ſame terms and parts of the 
ſyllegiſm, alternately by each other, both directly ang 
indirectly. This is a falſe method of reaſoning, both 
becauſe it ſuppoſes the principle it ſhould prove, ang 
afterwards proves the principle by the thing it ſeems to 
have 6-56-56 þ | 5 


of viciflitudes of generations arifing one out of another: 
thus, vapours ariſe from moiſt grounds, rain is formed 
of vapours, and rain again moiſtens the ground. It is x 
celebrated dogma of the Scotiſts, that there is no circle 
in cauſes of the ſame order or kind. 

C1RCLEs of the Empire, ſuch provinces and princi- 
palities of the empire as have a right to be preſent at diets, 
Maximilian I. divided the empire into fix, and fome 
years afterwards into ten circles. This laſt diviſion 
was confirmed by Charles V. The circles, as they 
ſtand in the Imperial Matricola, are as follow: Auſtria, 
Burgundy, the Lower Rhine, Bavaria, Upper Saxony; 
Franconia, Swabia, Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, and the 
Lower Saxony. 5 : | 

CIRCUIT, the journey or progreſs which the judge; 
make twice every year through the ſeveral counties of 
England and Wales, to hold courts, and adminifter 
juſtice, where recourſe cannot be had to the king's 
courts at Weftminſter. | 


which generated the ſphere ; and that of a circle which} CIRCULAR, ſomething belonging to, or perform- 


ed in a circle. 
CIRCULATION ef the Blood, the natural motion 
of that fluid in a living animal, whereby it is carried 
from the heart to every part of the body, and returned 
from thence to the heart by means of the veins. 
The circulation of the blood was firſt diſcovered in 


England, in the year 1628, by Dr. Harvey, an inge- 


nious and learned phyſician; though there are others 
who contend for the glory of this moſt important diſ- 
covery. Leonicenus ſays, that Fran. Paoli Satpi, a 
Venetian, diſcovered the circulation, but durſt not 
publiſh his diſcovery for fear of the inquiſition ; that he 
therefore only communicated the ſecret to Fab. ab: 
Aquapendente, who, after his death, depoſited thz 
book he had compoſed on it, in the library of St. 
Mark, where it lay a long time, till Aquapendente dit- 


heavens, in their diurnal rotation round the earth; or] covered the ſecret to Harvey, who then ſtudied under 


rather, in the rotation of the earth round its axis. 

CIRCLE of Curvature, a circle, the curvature of which 
is equal to that of a certain curve at a given point. 

CixcLE Equant, in the old aſtronomy, a circle de- 
{cribed on the centre of the equant, the principal uſe of 
which is to find the variation of the firſt inequality. 

CirRcLEs of Excurſion, are parallel to the ecliptick, 
and uſually fixed at ten degrees from it, that the 
excurſions of the planets towards the poles of the: 
zcliptick may be included within them. 

All theſe circles of the ſphere are conceived to fall per- 
pendicularly on the ſurface of the globe, and ſo to trace 
out circle perfectly ſimilar to them, Thus the terreſ- 
trial equator is a line preciſely under the equinoctial in 
the heavens, and ſo of the reſt. 


great circles perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptick, 
paſſing through the poles of it, and through every ſtar 
and planet. They ſerve to meaſure the latitude of the 
ſtars, which is an arch of one of thoſe cireles intercepted 
between the ſtar and the ecliptick. | 

CIRCLES of Longitude,are ſeveral leſſer circles parallel 
to the ecliptick, ſtill diminiſhing in proportion as they 
recede from it: on theſe the longitude of the ſtars ts 
reckoned. | 

CiRCLEs of Declination, on the globe, are, with ſome 
writers, the meridians on which the declination or diſ- 
tance of = ſtar from the equinoctial is meaſured. 

Horary CiRCLES, in dialling, are the lines which 
ſhew the hours on dials, though theſe, in many ſorts of 
dials, are right lines. 


him at Padua, and who. upon his return to England, 
a land of liberty, publiſhed it as his own. But Sir 
George Ent has ſhewn, that Father Paul received the 
firſt notion of the circulation of the blood from Har- 
vey's book on that ſubje&, which was carried to Ve- 


England. But it is certain, Servetus had diſcovered u 
before them both. | 

The circulation of the blood was altogether unknowa 
to the ancients : they thought that all the blood came 
from the liver, and that the greateſt part of it paſſed int 
the vena cava, and fo into all the branches belonging 
to it; but in ſuch a manner, that, in coming out fro 
the liver, a conſiderable quantity of it turns about, and 


[enters into the right cavity of the heart, where it is di- 
CIRCLES of Latitude, or Secondaries of the Ecliptich, are 


vided into two parts, one of which runs through tis 
vena arterieſa, into the lungs, and the other through 
the medium ſeptum into the left cavity; where the; [af 
it is converted into arterial blood, or vital ſpirits, which 
is carried into the lungs by the arteria venoſa, an 
over the body by the arteria magna and its branches. 
But it is now known that the veins diſcharge tien, 
ſelves into the ventricles of the heart; from hence ® 
the arteries ariſe : the blood expelled out of the right 
ventricle muſt be carried, through the pulmonary arte!y 
into the lungs ; from which it muſt be returned, by ll 
pulmonary veins, to the left ventricle; fromthe * 8 
ventricle the blood thus imported is, by the conſtric 
tion of that part, again expelled into the aorta, a > 
it diſtributed all over the reſt of the body, and xn 
is returned again to the right ventricle Þ ge 


GiRCLES of Poſition, are circles paſſing through the 


9 


which completes tlie circulation. Ps: 


2 — 


Thus 


CIRCLE, Circulus, among ſchoolmen, is underſtood 


nice by the ambaſſador of the republick at the court f 
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Ws | a $ Chooſe to prove the circulation of the 


| hoe his theory, namely, the knowledge how the 


veins received that blood which the arteries diſcharged. 


| ceflels joined into one another. That opinion was ſoon 
nid aſide, becauſe it was found, that the capillary veſ- 
Lees were ſo extremely ſmall, that it was impoſſible, with 


: | of inſtruments, it will always be believed, that the blood 


5 pulmonary blood-veſſels, they being too much com- 


K e reſt of the blood. By this we ſee, that the blood 


4 „ which comes 


7 tour thouſand ounc 
I's cre 15 no A 
ae; t above two thouſand in the whole body; 


| to the heart, 
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Thus far the great Dr. Harvey carried this intereſting 
here was ſtill one thing wanting to 


Firſt, it was believed that the mouths of each ſort of 


the naked eye, to trace them. This put them upon 
imagining that the blood oozes out of the arteries, and 
is abſorbed by the veins, whoſe ſmall orifices receive it, 


as it lies in the fibres of the muſcles, or in the paren- 


chyma of the bowels ; which opinion has been gene- 


rally received by moſt anatomiſts fince Dr. Harvey's 
tme. But Leewenhoeck has lately found in ſeveral 
ſorts of fiſhes, which were more manageable by his 
are really continued ſyphons, variouſly wound round 
each other towards their extremities, 1n numberleſs 
mazes over all the body : and others have found what 


he ſays to be very true, in a water newt ; ſo that this. 


diſcovery has paſſed unconteſted. And fince it has been 
conſtantly found, that nature follows the like methods 
in all forts of animals, where the uſes the ſame ſorts 


circulates in men, after the ſame manner as it does in 
eels, perches, pikes, carps, bats, and ſome other crea- 
tures, in which Leewenhoeck tried it. Though the 
ways how it may be viſible to the eye, in human bo- 
dies, have not, that I know of, been yet diſcovered. 
CIRCULATION of the Blood in Fætus. For this we 
muſt obſerve, that in the right auricle, on the lower 
ſide of the protuberance of the cava juſt oppoſite to the 
mouth of the cava aſcendens, there is a hole called the 
foramen ovale, which opens into the vena pulmonaris. 
This hole has a valve, which ſuffers the blood to enter 
the vein, but hinders it to come back again. There is 
likewiſe a paſſage or canal which runs from the trunk 
of the pulmonary artery to the trunk of the aorta. 
Now the blood which comes from the placenta, by 
the umbilical vein, into the vena portæ, is ſent into the 
cava by a canal, which goes ſtraight from the trunk of 
the ports, to the trunk of the cava in the liver. This 


aſcends the vena cava, and is directly thrown through | 


the foramen ovale into the pulmonary vein, which 
carries 1t into the left ventricle, which throws it into 
the aorta, to be diſtributed through all the body. But 
the blood which comes down the vena cava deſcendens, 
is diverted by the iſthmus of the cava, from the fora- 
men ovale, and falls into the right ventricle, which 
thruſts it into the pulmonary artery, from whence part 
of it is immediately carried by the communicating canal 
into the aorta. The reaſon of theſe paſſages in a fœ- 
tus, was becauſe the blood could not paſs through the 


preſſed by the ſubſtance of the lungs; but as ſoon as the 
clüld is born, and the preſſure is taken off from the 
blood-veſſols by the diſtention of the lungs with air, 
the blood, finding a free paſſage through the lungs, 
runs no more by the communicating canal, whoſe di- 
reQtion, likewiſe, 1s not- ſo favourable for its reception 
as before ; becauſe the pulmonary artery being ſtretched 
out With the lungs, makes it go off at right angles 
and therefore it drics up. And now the pulmonary 
= uit diſtended with the greater quantity of blood, 
role they receive from the lungs, the valve of the 
2 ovale is preſſed cloſe to its ſides, refuſing a 
pallage to the blood from the cava, to be mixed with 


Fo from the vena cava deſcendens, paſſes only 
fon gy 1 e left ventricle, whilſt the blood which comes 
| vena cava aſcendens paſſe 
right ventricle. Hoffman | E N 3 _ 
IR 6 - s 
cue EATION of the Spirits, or nervous Juices. The 
inced in the ſame manner 
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909, viz, 
: that the heart drives out, every hour, three 


es of blood, whereas ordinarily 


ciIeElSAan 1 
eceſſity for the blood, driven out, to return 


glaſſes than other animals, that the arteries and veins 


- HR 


each hour, a large quantity of ſpirits, which are nothing 
but the more ſubtile parts of the blood, driven out 
from the brain; whence it is inferred that theſe too 
muſt circulate. | | 

CIRCULATION of the Sap of Vegetables, is a natural 
motion of the nutritious juice of plants, from the root 
to the extreme parts, and thence back again to the root: 

That there is a circulation in the bodies of vegetables 
ſeems to be evinced by the experiments of modern na- 
turaliſts and gardeners, by means of certain veſſels ana- 
logous to the veins and arteries in animals. 

CIRCULATION, in chymiſtry, is an operation 
whereby the ſame vapours, raiſed by the action of the 
fire are condenſed, and fall back again on the fluid, 
whence they aroſe. | 


thing ſurrounding another, particularly to the air 
encompaſſing the earth. 


CIRCUMCISION, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the act 


the Jews and Mahometans. 
_Cirxcumcis10N, is alſo the name of a feſtival, ce- 


our Saviour's circumciſion. 

CIRCUMFERENCE, in geometry, the curve line 
which bounds the circle or any circular ſpace. | 

CIRCUMFEREN TOR, an inſtrument uſed by 
ſurveyors for taking angles. 

It conſiſts of a braſs index and circle, all of a piece. 
The index is commonly about fourteen inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad ; the diameter of the cir- 
cle is about ſeven inches. On this circle is made a 
chart, whoſe meridian line anſwers to the middle of 
the breadth of the index, and is divided into three hun- 
dred and ſixty degrees (ſee plate XX. fig. 5.) There is 
a braſs ring ſoldered on the circumference of the circle, 
on which ſcrews another ring, with a flat glaſs in it, 
ſo as to form a kind of box for the needle, ſuſpended 
on the pivot in the centre of the circle. There are alſo 
two fights to ſcrew on, and ſlide up and down the in- 
dex ; as alſo a ſpangle and ſocket ſcrewed on the back- 
ſide of the circle for putting the head of the ſtaff in. 


CUMFERENTOR. 
Let it be required to find the quantity of the angle 
EKG (plate XX. fig. 6.) firſt, place your inſtru- 
ment at K, with the flower-de-luce of the chart to- 
wards you ; then dire& your fights to E, and obſerve 
what degrees are cut by the ſouth-end of the needle, 
which let be 296 ; then, turning the inſtrument about, 
direct your ſights to G, noting then alſo what degrees 
are cut by the ſouth end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 
247. This done, always ſubtract the leſſer from the 
greater, as in this example, 247 from 296, the re- 
mainder is 49 degrees, which 1s the true quantity of 
the angle E K G. 8 


any body round a centre. 


of deſcribing any thing, or the ſaying any thing in 
many words, which might have been ſaid in a few. 


ſtars which do not ſet, but move round the pole with- 
out touching the horizon. 


gure drawn round another, ſo that all its angles, ſides 
or planes touch the inſcribed figure. | 
IRCUMSTANCE, ſome particularity that in 
ſome manner affects, though not eſſential to an action. 
CIRCUMVALLATION, or Line of CiRc uu- 
VALLATION, in the art of war, is a trench bordered 
with a parapet, thrown up quite round the beſieger's 
camp, by way of ſecurity againſt any army that may 
attempt to relieve the place, as well as to prevent dy 


This trench ought to be at the diſtance of cannon 
ſhot from the place: it is uſually twelve feet broad, 
and ſeven deep ; and at ſmall diſtances 1s flanked with. 
redoubts, and other ſmall works, or with field forts, 


in order to ſupply a fund to be expelled. 


raiſed on the moſt proper eminences. It ought never 
6 ' | to 


In like manner it is ſhewn, that there is formed, 


CIRCUMAMBIENT, an epithet applied to any 


of cutting off the prepuce, a ceremony {lll practiſed by 


lebrated on the firſt of January, in commemoration of 


| How to obſerve the Quantity of an Angle by the CI R- 


CIRCUMGYRATION, the whirling motion of 
CIRCUMLOCUTION, a paraphraſtical method . 


CIRCUM-POLAR STaxs, a name given to thoſe 


CIRCUMSCRIBED, in geometry, is ſaid of a fi- 


ſertion. | pta- 


geometrician, whence it is peculiarly called the Ciſſoid 


: leg E D muſt be equal to the diameter AG, or FP, 


CIT 


cu A 


to be drawn at che foot of a riſing ground, leſt the] CITHARA, a ſtringed inſtrument of muſick uſed by 


enemy ſeizing on tlis eminence, ſhould erect batteries 
of cannon there, and ſo command the line. 
CIRCUMVOLUTION, in architecture, implies 
the torus of the ſpiral line in the Ionick volute. | 
CIRCUS, 1n antiquity, a very capacious building 
of a round or oval form, erected by the ancients for 
exhibiting ſhews to the people. L 1 
CIRRI, in botany, the fine ſtrings or hairy fila- 
ments by which ſome plants as ivy, &c. faſten them- 
felves to walls, trees, or other objects. 
_ CIRSOCELE, in ſurgery, a preternatural diſten- 
fion, or divarication of the ſpermatick veins. FE 
CISLEU, in the Hebrew chronology, the ninth 
month of the Jewiſh eccleſiaſtical, and the third of their 
civil year, It anſwers nearly to our November. 
CISSOID, in the higher geometry, an algebraick 
curve, firſt invented by Diocles, an ancient Greek 


of Diocles: its chief uſe is for finding two mean propor- 
tionals between two given right lines; but Sir [aac 
Newton, in his Enumeratio linearum tertii Ordinis, reckons 
it amongſt one of the defective hyperbolas, being ac- 
cording to him the forty-ſecond ſpecies. In his Ap- 
pendix de Equationum Conſtructione Lineari, at the end of 
his Arithmetica Univerſalis, he gives the following elegant 
diſcription of this curve. | 

Let A G be the diameter, and F the centre of a circle 
to which the ciſſoid belongs (plate XX. fig. 4.) At the 
point F let the perpendicular F D be erected, and pro- 
duced in infinitum; and let F G be produced to P, 
that F P may be equal to the diameter of the circle : let 
the rectangular ruler PE D be moved, ſo that the leg 
EP may always paſs through the point P, and the other 


with its end D, always moving in the line FD; and 
the middle point C of this leg will deſcribe the ciſſoid 
GCK. To find the equation of this curve, draw CB 

pendicular to FD, and let EC or CD = «, CB, 
FI, and on account of the ſimilar triangles DBC, 
DE H, it will be BD (Va*—j]1): BC+CD 642) 
:: ED (23): EH+HD (FH+ HD) or FD. Where- 


2 ay X 2 àa à 


fore Var (=FD=F B+BD) =x+V 27.7 


Now by multiplying by VA = there is made 2 4 P 


+2aa=aa—yy+V a*—y*,] or 24% + aa + yy =x 
V and by ſquaring the parts, divided by 2+, 
and ordering them, there comes out y+ 34% ＋ gay + 
xy +a —a x*=0. | 

If between any two quantities a and h, there be two 
mean proportionals to be found: Take AM =a, raiſe 
the perpendicular MN =6, join AN and move the 
ruler PED until its point C fall upon the right line 
AN; then let fall C'S perpendicular to AP, take t to 
SR and v to SP, as MN is to SC, and becauſe AS, 
SR, SG, SC are continual proportionals, a, t, v, , 
will alſo be continual proportionals. 

CISTERCITANS, in ecccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a reh- 
gious order founded by St. Robert in the eleventh cen- 
tury. They wear a white robe in the manner of a caſſock, 
a black ſcapulary and hood, and a woollen girdle. The 
nuns wear a white tunick, and black ſcapulary and girdle. 

CISTERN, a reſervoir for holding rain-water for 
the uſes of a family. Some of the cities of Aſia were 
formerly furniſhed with large ſubterraneous ciſterns for 
ſaving the rain-water. . 

_ CISTUS, in botany, a genus of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of five roundiſh, plain, patent, very 
large petals; the fruit is a roundiſh capfule, containing 
numerous ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. This plant is of an 
inebriating quality; for which reaſon, in many places 
of Saxony, they boil it in their beer. They lay it alſo 
among clothes, to expel moths, | 
EDwar/-C1sTVs, in botany, the ſame with the heli- 
ce nemum, or ſmall ſun flower. 

CITADEL, a ſmall place fortified with four, five, 
or fix baſtions, ſometimes ſituated in and ſometimes 
near the city. | | 

CITATION, the ſame in ecclefiaſtical courts, as 
ſummons in the civil. : 


| 


CITRINUS, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of ſprig 
cryſtal of a fine yellow colour, often ſet in rings, and 
miſtaken for a topaz. | 

CITRON-TREE, Citrus, in botany, an ever green 
tree, with a ſlender trunk, the wood of which is whit 
and hard, and the bark of a pale green colour. Th 
leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the orange, generally 
blunt, but now and then accuminated. The flower, 
which grow on the tops of the branches, are like thoſs 
of the orange, the petals being more fleſhy. The fruit 
is in ſhape and ſize like the orange, but coloured like 
the lemon, and the juice higher flavoured and more gf 
the perfume in it than either. 

Citrons in Italy are not uſed as an aliment, but a 
ſauce, and are cut into ſmall ſlices, as we do lemong, 
to garniſh the diſhes, and to ſqueeze upon the meat; the 
acid is very agreeable, excites a weak appetite, and help 
digeſtion, when uſed moderately. It is an excellent 
remedy againſt the ſcurvy, and is a kind of ſpecifick to 
cure that difeafe ; when the gums of perſons are ulcerat- 
ed with this diſorder, the juice will perfect a cure. 
Citron-juice is alſo good in burning and malignant 
fevers, to quench thirſt, and to reſtrain the heat and 
efferveſcence of the blood. When the juice is mixed 
with water, and ſweetened with ſugar, it makes a fine 
cooling drink, grateful to the palate. The juice of 
citrons is likewiſe diuretick, cleanſes the kidneys of {inal} 
gravel, and reſtrains vomiting proceeding from bilious 
humours. From the bark and flowers of this plant we 
have oils, eſſences, confections, and waters obtained, 
of which conſiderable ; uantities are imported. 

The citron-tree is propagated and managed with us 
in the ſame manner as the orange-tree, but being of a 
more tender nature, there ſhould be a flue in the green 
houſe where they are preſerved, during the winter, in 
our climate. | 

CIVET, a ſoft unctuous odoriferous ſubſtance, about 
the conſiſtence of honey or butter; of a whitiſh, yellow- 
iſh, or browniſh colour, and ſometimes blackiſh, brought 
from the Brazils, the coaſt of Guinea, and the E. In- 
dies: found in certain bags ſituated in the lower part of 
the belly of an animal of the cat kind. The bag has an 2 
erture externally, by which the civet is ſhed or extradtcd, 

This ſubſtance has a very fragrant ſmell, ſo ſtrong 
as, when undiluted, to be diſagreeable; and an unQu- 
ous ſubacrid taſte. It is uſed chiefly in perfumes, rarely 
or never for medicinal purpoſes, though the ſingular 
effects which muſk has been lately found to produce 
may ſerve as an inducement to the trial. It unites with 
oils, both expreſſed and diſtilled, and with animal fats: 
in watery or ſpirituous liquors it does not diſſolve, but 
both menſtrua may be ftrongly impregnated with it 
odoriferous matter, water by diſtillation, and rectifrd 
ſpirit by digeſtion : by trituration with mucilages, 
becomes ſoluble in water. | 

CIVICK CROWN, among the ancient Romans, 
was a crown given to any ſoldier who had faved the life of 
citizen. It was compoſed only of oaken boughs, but 
accounted more honourable than any other. 

CIVIL, in a general ſenſe, is ſomething that regards 
the policy of a kingdom or ſtate. 

CIVIL Law, is properly the peculiar law, of each 
country, or ſtate; but it generally implies a body . 
laws compoſed out of the beſt Roman and Grecian laws, 
compiled from the laws of nature and nations. 

This is {till uſed in our ecclefiaſtical courts, the ad- 
miralty, and the two univerſities ; but reſtrained an 
directed by the common law. | c 

CIVIL Year, the legal year, or annual account n 
time, which every government appoints to be uſed wit 
in its own dominions. So called to diſtingvilh it from 
the natural year, which is meaſured by the motion : 
the heavenly bodies. f "ht 

CLAIM, in law, a challenge of intereſt. in, or I 
to a thing in the poſſeſſion of another. See 

CLAIR-OBSCURE, or Crar0-0BSCURO: 
the article CLARO-OBSGURO. ; ile of 

CLAMP, among brick-makers, implies 2 P 
bricks, built up for burning. CLAMP | 
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the ancients ; but its ſtructure is not preciſely knoyy,. 
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Mp3, in ſhip building; thick planks in a ſhip's 


| kde. Alſo fmall croołed plates of iron, forelocked over 
- : | the trunnions of the cannon, to keep them ſteady in 
os: | ren carriages at ſea. f 
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el in the building or repairing his. 
vo”: AP, in medicine, the ſame with gonorrhoea. 

e article GONORRHOEA, , \, _._ 4 
Lak, or CLAER, among aſſayers, the powder of 
bone aſhes, kept for covering the inſide of coppels. _ 

CLARENCIEUX, the ſecond king at arms, fo 
called from the duke of Clarence, third ſon to king 

rd III. | = 
CLARET, a name given by the French to ſuch of 
their red wines as are not of deep or high colour. 

CLARICHORD, the name of a mufical inſtrument 
reſembling a ſpinet. It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and 
ſeventy ſtrings. ; | 

CLARIFICATION, in chymiſtry, the act of clear- 
ing and finding any fluid from all heterogeneous matter 
or feculencies. This operation is performed either by 
decantation, by deſpumation, or by filtration. 

The firſt and moſt ſimple manner of clarification, is 
by decantation. It is the ſeparating fluids from their 
groſſer parts, by means of the difference of their ſpecifick 
gravity, and is performed by only ſuffering the fluid to 
ſtand at reſt, till every thing that will fubſide is collected 
at the bottom, and then pouring off from the ſediment, 
by a gradual inclination of the veſſel, all that part of 
the fluid which appears clear. ; 

When fluids are to be freed from oils, or ſuch matter 
as Hoats, an inſtrument, called a tritorium, or ſeparat- 
ing funnel, is to be uſed. 

When oils, vhoſe viſcid confiftence is apt to detain 
impurities, and prevent their ſubſiding, are to be clari- 
fied, it is proper, previous to decantation, to let them 
ſtand ſome time within a moderate digeſting heat, by 


Cramp-Nails, ſuch nails as are uſed in faſtenirlg 


means of which, being more liquified, they will fre- 


quently let fall a ſediment, not otherwiſe ſeparable. 
The fecond method, by difpumation, is performed 
by adding whites of eggs, firſt well beat together, to the 


fluid to be clarified ; -and after a perfect commixture, 


making them coagulate by means of heat, and thereby 
carry to the ſurface all the heterogeneous matter, which 
is entangled by thein in their coaleſcence; the impuri- 
ties, together with the concreted whites of the eggs, ap- 
bearing as a ſcum on the ſurface of the fluid, is to be 
taken off with a ſpoon. 
The third manner, called filtration, or percolation, 
15 performed by paſſing, without preſſure, the fluid to 
be purified, through ſtrainers of flannel, linen-cloth, 
or paper, which retaining the groſſer parts, ſaffer only 
the clearer fluid to be tranſmitted. 
When flannel is uſed, it is made into a bag, in the 
form of a cone, and then called Hippocrates's ſleeve, the 
baſis whereof being turned upwards, and expanded by 
means of three or four poſts, from which it is made to 
hang: it is then filled with the fluid, which drops from 
the apex into a veſſel. : . 
his is moſtly uſed in caſe of decoctions, extracts, 
and all gelatinous and ſaponaceous preparations, where 
extreme clearneſs is not neceſſary. In folutions of ſalts, 
p:rits, and other limpid fluids, where great tranſparency 
> expected, paper, or decantation ſubſequent to it 
trough flannel, are alone perfectly capable of anſwer- 
ing the end. The manner of filtering through paper, Is 
0 put it into a tin or glaſs funnel, to whoſe form it is 
adapted in the manner of a lining. Linen; cloth is alſo 
_ my this purpoſe, though but ſeldom, as it purifies 
, 2 1 tar leſs effect than woollen, unleſs in the ſolutions 
loa and gummy extracts. In diſtilled waters, &c; 
_ have 2 milky hue, or are turbid, clarification is 
SY elected with fine ſugat, mixt witly a ſmall 
8 ra * alum: fine and delicate wines are clarified 
CLARTG and thicker wines with omlet, &c. 
3 > A TION, Clarigatio, in Roman antiquity, 
fs Roger”. always preceded a format declaration 
Js a” pertormed in this manner: the chief of the 
ling: 4 to the territory of the enemy, where, after 
1 1, 8 indication, we; with ba loud 
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5 N 7 14. ator . 
Voick, intimated that he declared war againſt them for 
certain reaſons ſpecified, ſuch as an injury done to the. 
Roman allies, br the like. 
CLARION, a kind of ſmall trumpet, whoſe tone is 
acuter than that of the common trumpet. 


CLARO-OBSCURO, or Cr.air-oBsCURE, in 
painting, the art of diſtributing the lights and ſhadows, 
of a piece to advantage. It is alſo uſed to ſignify a 
piece confiſting of two colours only, PO OY 
. CLASPERS, among gardeners are the fame with 
what the botaniſts. call Cirri. See CIRRI. 
CLASS, a name given to the moſt general ſubdi- 
viſions of any thing. 300 5 
CLass, is alſo uſed in ſchools, as a ſynonyme for 
form, or a number of boys all learning the fame thing. 
CLASSICK, or CLas$1CcAL, an epithet applied to 
authors of tlie greateſt authority, read in the claſſes at 
RESO. ĩðiv 8 * | 
_. CEAVICLES, in anatomy, are two, bones ſituated 
tranſverſely, and a little obliquely to each other, at the 
ſuperior and anterior part of the thorax, between the 
ſcapula and the ſternutn. | 


accounted by huſbandmen, the ſtiffeſt of all ſoils: 
Clays are of different ſorts, atid of as different co- 
lours. One kind of them is ſo obſtinate, that ſcarce 
any thing will ſubdue it; and another fo hungry, as not 
to be ſatiated without uncommon pains, becaule it ab- 
ſorbs whatever is applied, and turns it to as bad a clay 
as itſelf. Some clays are fatter than others, ſome more 
ſlippery; all of them tenacious of water on the ſurface, 
where it ſtagnates, and chills the plants, without pene- 
trating the foil; and in dry ſeaſons they harden with the 
ſun and wind, are very. barren, and extremely untrac- 
able. The cloſeneſs of clay hinders plants from ex- 
tending, their roots to ſearch for their neceſſary food, 
and prevents the entrance of water, which would help 
to convey it to them. FO 
The more unctuous and fat clay frequently lies upon 
the other, and has often a bed of chalk beneath it : but 
neither is this worth any thing till looſened, and fitted 
to admit the influente of the ſun, air, froft, &c. The 
blue, white, and red clay, if ſtrong, are all unkind: 
the ſtony and looſer ſort is ſometimes tolerable; and the 
light brick-earth does very well with moſt fruit-trees. 
CLEATS, among ſeamen, are pieces of wood, hav- 
ing one or two projecting ends for faſtening ropes: 
Some of theſe cleats are laſhed to the ſhrouds, others 
N to different parts of a ſhip's ſides, decks, or 
maſts. _ | | : 
CLECHE, in heraldry, is a kind of a croſs, charged 
with another croſs of the ſame figure, but of the ſame 
colour of the field. n 
CLEDGE, among miners, ſignifies tlie upper ſtra- 
tum of fuller's earch. „ | 
CLEFF, or CLI r, in muſick, a mark placed at the 
beginning of the lines of a piece of muſick, which de- 
termines the names of each line and ſpace, according to 
the gamut. See the article GAM ur. | 
Formerly every line had 4 letter marked for a cleff; 
but now a letter or mark placed on one line is thought 
abundantly ſufficient, ſince by this all the reſt are readily 
known, by reckoning all the lines and {paces up and 
down in the order as the letters ſtand in the gamut, It 
is called cleff or key, becauſe we thence. know the 


W 
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every note in the octave is called a key, though in ano- 
ther ſenſe, this mark or character is called the cleff. 

By cleff therefore, for diſtinctions ſake, we mean 
that letter or ſign over a line which explains the reſt; and 
by key, the principal note of a ſong, in which the me- 
lody cloſes. 126 | 

LEMATIS, virgin's bower, in botany, a genus of 

plants, the flower of which confiſts of four or five oblong 
lax petals : there is no pericarpium, but a ſmall recepta- 
ele containing ſeveral roundiſſi compreſſed feeds, crown- 
ed with a flender filament ſomewhat like à feather. 

CLEPSYDRA, an inſtrument or machine ſerving 
to meaſure time by the fall of a certain quantity of water. 

Kkk | 


. CLAY, Argilla, an unctuous and teiiacious earth, 


names of all the other lines and ſpaces, and bonloqueraly | 
the quantity of every degree or interval. But becauſe 


CLBFPSYDRA, 
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Cr Es YDRA, is alſo uſed to ſignify an hour-glafs of a parallel, under which the day is of the length of filter, oF 5 
9,9) 221927745 58 e natural days, or half a month; from this parallel th * | „%% fete hs 
CLERGY, Clerus, x3y@-, a general name given to f proceed to reckon the climates by the increaſe of half. | | 
the body of eccleſiaſticks of rhe Chriſtian church, in Whole months, in the artificial day, till they come, 
contradiction to the laity. „ the pole itſelf, under which the length of the day is fy 
Ihe diſtinction of Chriſtians into clergy and laity,] months. Thoſe between the equator and the polar cir. 
was derived from the Jewiſh church, and adopted into cles are called hour climates ; and thoſe between the 
the.Chriſtian by the apoftles themſelves : whenever any] polar circles and the poles, month climates, - | 
w number of converts were made, as ſoon as they were] Vulgarly the term climate is beſtowed on any country 
capable of being formed into a congregation or church, [or region differing from one another, either in reſpect 
a biſhop or preſbyter, with a deacon, were ordained to ſ of the ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, or even the man. 
miniſter to them. Of the biſhops, prieſts, and dea- ners of the inhabitants, without any regard to the length 
cons, the clergy originally conſiſted; but in the third | of the longeſt day. Ws 
century, many inferior orders were appointed, as ſub-| CLIMAX, or GRADAT ION, in rhetorick, a figure 
ſervient to the office of deacon, ſuch as ſubdeacons, aco- | wherein the word or expreſſion which ends the firſt 
tuthiſts, readers, &c. | member of a period begins the: ſecond, and fo on: ſo 
CLERK, a word which originally fignified a ſecular | that every member will make a diſtinct ſentence, takins 
prieſt, in contradiſtinction to a religious or regular: but | its riſe from the next foregoing, till the argument and 
by degrees it came to ſignify any man of letters in] period be: beautifully finiſhed : or in the terms of the 
neral, and at laſt to every notary or writer. ichools, it is when the word or expreſſion, which waz 
_ CEIENT, among the ancient Romans, implied a | predicate in the firſt member of a period, is ſubject to a 
citizen, who put himſelf under the protection of ſome | ſecond, and fo on, till the argument and period be 
great man. | brought to a noble concluſion; as in the following gra- 
CL1ENT, at preſent, fignifies a party engaged in a] dation of Dr. Tillotſon. ** After we have practiſed 
law-ſuit, who has entruſted his cauſe in the hands of]“ good actions a while, they become eaſy ; and when 
an attorney or ſollicitor. | „ they are eaſy, we begin to take pleaſure in them . 
CLIMACTERICK YEAR, Aunus ClimaZtericus, | ** and when they pleaſe us, we do them frequently ; and 
critical year in a perſon's life, in which he is ſuppoſed [** by frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit; and 
to be in great danger of ending his life. confirmed habit is a. ſecond. kind of nature, and 
The ancients however, were not agreed which were ]“ ſo far as any thing is natural, ſo far it is neceſſary, 
the proper climacterical years; ſome of them thought] and we can hardly do otherwiſe; nay, we do it many 
every ſeventh year to be climacterical, while others | © times, when we do not think of it.“ | 
allowed only thoſe years produced by the multiplication | CLINICK, a term applied by the ancient church- 
of 7, by the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, andg to be critical. | hiſtorians, to thoſe who received baptiſm on their 
Therefore only 7, 21, 35, 49, and 63, were conſidered, | death bed. 
according to the laſt hypotheſis, as climacterical. The] CLixick, in a modern ſenſe, is ſeldom uſed but for 
laſt, or 63, was called the grand climacterick. Ja quack, or rather for an empirical nurſe, who pretends 
CLIMATE, in geography, a ſpace upon the ſurface | to have learned the art of curing diſeaſes by attending 
of the terreſtrial globe, contained between two parallels, | on the ſick. | 4 ü 
"i and fo far diſtant from each otker, that the longeſt day} CLinick Mepicine, Medicina Clinica, was par- 
|= in one differs half an hour from the longeſt day in the | ticularly uſed for the method of viſiting and treating 
| ſick perſons in bed, for the more exact diſcovery of i 
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5 __ 6ther parallel. 
i. The difference of climates ariſes from the different the roo of their diſeaſe. 
1 mclination or obliquity of the ſphere : the ancients took INOIDES, in anatomy, are four ſmall proceſſes 


© the parallel wherein the length of the longeſt day is] in the inſide of the os ſphenoides, forming a cavity 
| nvelve hours and three quarters, for the beginning of| called ſella turcica, in the middle of that bone, in which 
1 the firſt climate: as to thoſe parts that are nearer to the] hes the glandula pituitaria. 

equator than that parallel, they were not accounted to] CLI'TORITS, or as ſome call it, Mentula Mulibris, 
be in any climate, either becauſe they may, in a looſe | in anatomy, a part of the external female pudendum, 
andgeneral ſenſe, be conſidered as being in a right ſphere, | fituated at the angle which. the nymphæ form with cacl: 


5 though ſtrictly ſpeaking, only the parts under the equa- other. 
j tor are ſo; or becauſe they were thought to be unin-} CLOACA, in Roman antiquity, the common ſewer, MIN 
| habited by reaſon of the heat, and were beſides un-] by which the filth of the city of Rome was carried away. 5 key.” \ 
| known. The ancients, conſidering the diverſity there] CrLoaca, in comparative anatomy, imports the ( oy 662 
„, 8 , 


s in the riſing and ſetting of the heavenly bodies, efpe- | canal in birds, through which the egg deſcends from 
| cially the ſun, and, in confequence thereof, the differ- the ovary in its exit. : 
f ence in the length of the days and nights in different! CLOCK, a kind of movement, or machine, ſerving 
| places, divided as much of the earth as was known to] to meaſure and. ſtrike time. 
them. into climates ; and inſtead of the method now in| The uſual chronometers are watches and clocks : the 
uſe, of ſetting down the latitude of places in degrees, former in ſtrictneſs are ſuch as ſhew the parts of time ; 
they contented themſelves with ſaying in what climate | the latter, ſuch as publiſh it by ſtriking : though the 
the place under confideration was ſituated. According | name watch is ordinarily appropriated to pocket clocks 
to them, therefore, what they judged the habitable part | and that of clocks to larger machines, whether the} 
1.5 of the norther hemiſphere was divided into ſevers cli- | ſtrike or not. | : 
A mates, to which the like number of ſouthern ones | The invention of clock with wheels is referred 1 
| correſponded. | Pacificus, archdeacon of Verona, who lived in the tl 
i A parallelis faid to paſs through the middle of a cli- | of Lotharius, fon of Louis the Debonnair; on the 5 k 
14 mate, when the longeſt day in that parallel differs a [of an epitaph. quoted by Ughelli, and borrowed by him 


5 quarter of an hour from the longeſt day in either of the | from Panvinius. : dit. 
5 | extreme parallels that hound the climate: this parallel! They were at firſt called nocturnal dials, 7 
* does not divide the climate into two equal parts, but the | tinguiſh them from ſun-dials, which ſhewed the = 
1 t neareſt to the equator is larger than the other, be- | by the ſun's ſhadow. Others aſcribe the invention 
| cauſe the further we go from the equator, the leſs in- Boethius, about the year 510. Let 
| creaſe of latitude will be ſufficient to increaſe the length | Mr. Derham makes clock-work of a much 0 


"i | | ne 
. of the longeſt day a quarter of an hour. j by 


: ſtanding ; and ranks Archimedes's ſphere, ment 1 by 
Some of the moderns reckon the different climates by | by  Claudian, and that of Poſidonius, owe chat 

the increaſe of half an hour in the length of the longeſt | Cicero, among the ' machines of tius kind: mn 4 

day, beginning at the equator, and going on till they either their form or uſe were the ſame with t . 

come toube polar circle towards the pole: they then | ours, but that they had their motion from ſome r ſome 

count the climates by the increaſe of a whole natural | weights or ſprings, with wheels, or pullies, o 

day, in the length of the longeſt day, till they come. I clock-work principle. | Bu 
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nut be this as it Will, it is certain che art of making 
; *. ſuch as are NOW in uſe, was either firit invented, 
on leaſt retrieved, in Germany about 200. years ago. 


water-clocks, o ar als, } 
* ſe better claim to antiquity. The French, 
annals mention one of the former k y Haroun 
] Raſhid, the Caliph, to Charlemaign, about the year 
8 which ſeemed to bear ſome reſemblance to. the 
ck clocks : it was of braſs, and ſhewed the hours 
wy twelve little balls of the ſame metal, which fell at the 
end of each hour, and in falling, ſtruck a bell, and 
it ſound | 

| al ues. at the end of each hour came forth at 
certain apertures, ot e in the ſide of the clock, 
n 4 MA 

we the 2060 clocks, the moſt eminent for 


9 4 
” 


mY 


their farniture, and the variety of their motions and 
figures, are thoſe of Straſbourg and of Lyons. In the 
firſt, a cock claps his wings, and proclaims the hour 
the angel opens à door, and ſalutes the virgin; and the 
Holy Spirit deſcends on her, &c. In the ſecond, tyro 
harſemen encounter, and beat the hour on each other; 
a door opens, =Y there appears on the theatre. the 
-iroin, with Jeſus 18, b | 
the Hack, marching in order, and preſenting their 
gifts; two trumpeters ſounding all the while to pro- 
claim the proceſſion. See Scottus; ſee alſo Salmaſius 
on Solinus, Mafius de Tintinnabulis, and Kircher in his 
Muſeum Romanum, and ( Jedip. Ag E: - Y 


The invention of pendulum clocks, is owing to the 


happy induſtry of the laſt age : the honour of it is diſ- 
puted between Huygens and Galileo. The former, who 
has written a volume on the ſubject, declares it was 
firſt put in practioe in the year 1657, and the deſcription 
thereof printed in 1658. Becher, De Nava. Temporis 
Dimetiendi Theoria, anno 1680, ſtickles for Galileo; and 
relates, though at ſecond-hand, the whole hiſtory of the 
invention; adding, that one Treſler, clock-maker to 
the father of the then grand- duke of Tuſcany, made 


the firſt A at Florence, by direction of 


Galileo Galilei; a pattern of which was brought into 
Holland. ; A 
The academy de' Cimento fay expreſsly, that the 
application of the pendulum. to the movement of a 
clock was firſt propoſed by Galileo, and firſt put in 
practice by his Gi ty Galilei, in 1649. 
Be the inventor who he will, it is certain the inven- 
tion never flouriſhed till it came into Huygens's hands, 
who inſiſts on it, that if ever Galileo thought of ſuch a 
thing, he never brought it to any degree of perfection. 
The firſt pendulum-clock made in England, is faid 
to be by Mr, Fromantil, a Dutchman. e 


Principles and Calculation of CLock-Work. 


The work contained between the brafs-plates of a 
clock AE K F (plate XIX. fig. 1.) is as follows: F the 
firſt or great wheel of gb teeth; G the ſecond wheel 
of 60 teeth, its pinion g of 8 leaves; H the third 
wheel of 56 teeth, its pinion h of 8 leaves; I the balance 
wheel of zo teeth, its pinion i of 7 leaves; and K the 
balance. Likewiſe A the great wheel of 78 teeth; B the 
pin-wheel of 48 teeth, h its pinion of 8 leaves; C the 
hoop-wheel of 48 teeth, e its opinion of 8 leaves; D the 
warning- wheel of 48 teeth, and its pinion d of 6 leaves; 

E. the fly, e its pinion of 6 leaves. 3 
The ends R, R, of the arbors of the wheels A, F, 
come through the face of the clock, and theſe arbors 
are fixed in the barrels P, P, of b or ) inches diameter; 
and on theſe barrels, the ſtrings L are wound, which 
5 round two pullies with the weights that carry the 
Wheels about. Theſe two barrels àre moveable round 
about within the wheels, but are kept from turning 
back by the catch 8 and its ſpring, and the racket- 
warek Q fixcd to the barrel. The weights are wound 
223 belp of the winch or handle g 1. In the rim of 
3 wheel B are 8 pins, 9 9 7 485 wheel goes round, 
CES the en g Li be mer O, and when it 

_ e pin, the fprin | the er 
e rn makes ie hn 
Rh N C = a"hoop upon its rim, which is 
m one place, xo let the end 1. of the detent 


: 


r clepſydrz, and ſun-dials, have} On the 
3 quity. 7 detent 12. On the axis qr are fixed two pieces Wx, 
kind ſent by 5 pk 


There were alſo figures of twelve 


Chriſt in her arms, the magi, with 


plate; upon! it, behind the plate, 
pinion of report) of 18 teeth, and pinned there. The 
double wheel X Y is carried by V, and turns upon a pin 
fixed on the back of the plate. The wheel X has alſo 


by a button at top, and a thin piece 
a flit at M; and a flat piece of braſs goes into the fork 
L, fo that if the pendulum moves, it muſt move the 
rod K E, and balance K along with it. 


( * 8 0 
vl 

; : * 0 
. $ 


fall in. In the rim of the wheel. D, there is a. pin 
which ſtops againſt the end x of the arm W x, and 
hinders the wheels turning about. | 


2 2 7 '@ - 


On the axis op are fixed the two pieces vs, and the 


and the lifter 3; and on the end 7 of that axis which 
comes through the fore plate, is put the lifter 10, and 
pinned faſt on. =, 0 


The arbor of the wheel G comes through tlie face: 


upon this arbor, between the face and fore plate, is put 
the wheel 2 of 20 teeth, its arbor being hollow; and 
under the wheel is put the braſs ſpring /, with the con- 
cave fide upwards, this ſpring; having a { 
it, to fit the ſhoulder of the arbor of G. whee 
of 40 teeth turns upon a fixed pin ot axis, and is driven 
by the wheel z. The dial-wheel F of 48 teeth, is put 
With its hollow ſocket upon the arbor or ſocket of 2 
then the face being put on, their ends come through it, 
and the ar- han he ſquar: 

and the minute-pointer ,W, upon the end of 2, the 
wheel z being thruſt down to bend the ſpring, and 
then a pin puti n to keep it there; the pinion of 2, 


uare hole in 
he wheel Z 


is put upon the ſquare end of 7, 


called the pinion of report, has 8 teeth, and drives the 
wheel Fand the hour} ow th | 
the wheel 2 pretty tight upon the axis of G, fo that & 
will ca 
pointer be-thraft about, it will force about the wheel 


hand. Now the ſpring S keeps 
it about along with it; and if the minute- 
2, and alſo Z, and likewiſe F with the hour- pointer. 


The arbor of the wheel A goes through the back 
is put the wheel V (or 


28 teeth, and the count-wheel Y is divided into 11 


parts of unequal lengths; according to the ſtrokes the 
clock is to ſtrike at every hour, the part of this wheel 
is repreſented at S. A ſlender ſpring is put on with 
this wheel to keep it tight. "This part may be made 
more ſimple, by leaving out the wheels V, X, and put- 
ing Y upon the axis of A inſtead of V, but it muſt be 
put on the contrary way. FAY ; 
The arbor of the balance-wheel I. comes through 
the fore plate, almoſt to the face, and through a hole in 
the face is put the hollow ſocket of the ſecond pointer 


12; and this ſhews the ſeconds by a ſmall circle divided 


into 60 parts: and the face is alſo divided into two 
circles, ſhewing hours and minutes. 


The pendulum hangs on the 2 2 phece of braſs M, 
braſs going into 


* 


The pallats 8, 9, of the balance K, are fo formed, 


that the under- ſide of 8, and the upper- ſide of q, where 
the teeth of the wheel I act, are poliſhed planes, and 

made ſloping; ſo that a tooth ſliding along the under- 
ſide of the pallat 8, will force the balance 
hand, and a tooth ſliding along 
pallat 9, will force it to the right. 


to the left 
the upper- ſide of the 


The work is put together, by ſetting the teeth toge- 


ther that are marked in the wheel B, and in the pinion 
c, and likewiſe in the wheel C, and pinion 4, Then 
the minute-hand or pointer is put on the arbor of 2, 
| mark to mark; and the hour-pointer the ſame way on 
the arbor of /; and the wheels z, Z, F, are ſet to one 
another according to their marks. | 


The weights hanging upon the wheels A, F, and the 


pendulum made to vibrate, the wheel F drives G. 
which drives H, which drives I; then whilſt the pen- 
dulum.yibrates to the right, a tooth flips off the pallat 
9. and in its return to the left a tooth ſlips of the pallar 


then on the right another goes off , and ſo on al- 


ternately ; and the weight cauſing the teeth to act againſt 
the pallats of the balance, keeps the pendulum in mo- 
tion, and the wheel I goes round once in a minute. 


As the wheel G goes round, it carries about z, with 


the minute - pointer, once round in an hour, 2 drives 
Z, which drives F once round in 12 hours. Whilſt 
the wheel z goes round, the pin m raiſes the liſter 10, 
which lifts up the piece 3, and the arm Vx; the piece 
3 raiſes the detent 12, together with v S; the end 
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the detent being raiſed above the hoop, the wheel C]de ; theſe ſmall lines or planks #2 dnl de, and ly de 
move about, Dy. by the oblique figure of the end of the working fide of the tootk * muſt all range to 5, tie 
detent 2, it raiſes the end of the detent higher, and |cenitre of the balance-wheel. And the ends of the pal- 
alſo raiſes $ out of the notch of the count-wheel. Then lats by, and de, mult range a little to the right hand of 
the wheel D turns round, till the pin in the rim ſtops [the centre a; then the teeth of the ballance-wheel wit 
at the end x, which hinders the motion, But as the fall alternately on the fides bc, and de; and ariy tot, 3 
wheel 2 goes further about, the lifter 10 falls down off [Whilſt it acts againſt bc, or de, will Have no effect in 8 
the pin, together with the piece M, and latch 3, moving the pendulum ; but remains without motion 
which ſuffers the wheel D, and the reſt to turn round, I till it makes its eſcapè off the angle h, or d; and then 
and the pin which cauſes the hammer to ſtrike ſo often, [in moving along the plane 59, or du, it forces the pen- 
till the end & falls into a notch of the count-wheel ; |dulum to the right dr Jett... 
and then the detent 1 falls into the vacancy in the hoop, But the conftruftion may be improved thus: take 
and locks the work; which continues ſo till the next 4s, ar, each equal to 3 5d. From the eentre 5, de. 
hour, that the piece 10 is raiſed again, and the clock ſeribe the arches bc, de, and let the ends by, dn, range 
{trikes as before: the wheel C goes round every ſtroke ſto r. Or it will be the ſame thing to deſcribe hc, and 
of the clock; but it ſtrikes one more every ſucceeding de, from the centre 4; and let the ating fide of the 
hour, becauſe the teeth between the notches are made tooth range to v, the outſide of the circle deſcribed with 
longer and longer in the count-wheel, and it turns [the radius % /h. f 5 
round once in 12 hours : | | CLOISTER, a habitation ſurrounded with walls, 
In the ſtriking part of the clock, the pin-wheel being land inhabited by religious. F 
divided by the pinion of the hoop- wheel, the quotient]! CLOSE Behind, in the manege, a horſe whoſe hoff 
ſhews the number of pins in the pin-wheel. If 78 be [come too cloſe together: fuch horſes are commonly 
divided by the number of pins, the quotient ſhews the | good ones. ; | 
revolutions that the pin- wheel makes for one revolu- | CLose-HavLeD, in the ſea-language, a certain f- 
tion of the count-wheel. 5 | tuation of diſpoſiiig the ſails of a ſhip to make a progreſs 
The hoop-wheel, divided by the pinion of the warn- in the neareſt direction poſſible to the point from which 
ing- wheel, myſt be a whole number.. the wind bloweth, or to the direction of the wind (fe 
In the motion part, the train is the number of beats |the next article). A ſhip commonly fails at this time 
the clock makes in an hour, which is 3600 for ſeconds : | within about fix points of it; but floops and other 
in this caſe the balance-wheel muſt have 30 teeth. ſmall veſſels will frequently go almoſt a point nigher, 
If G turns round once in an hour and ſhews minutes, and all veſſels are ſuppoſed when eloſe- hauled to make 
then the quotient of G divided by the pinion of H, nearly a point of lèe-way, even when they have the ad- 
multiplied by the quotient of H, divided by the pinion | vantage of a good failing breeze and ſmooth water: lee- 
of I, and that multiplied by twice the teeth in I, muſt |way always increaſes in proportion to the riſing of the 
be equal to the train. And if the clock beats ſeconds, | wind and ſea: Lee-way is known to be an angle included 
then the product of the two quotients muſt be 60. between a ſhip's real and apparent progreſs ; as a ſhip 
If G ſhews the hours, then the quotient of / divided [having the wind at north, and being cloſe-hauled, ſhe 
by the pinion of Z, multiplied by the quotient of Z | will ſtem EN E one way, and WNW the other; but 
divided by z, muſt be 12. as ſhe will make a point of lee-way, her courſe will be 
[14 From the great wheel to the ballance, the wheels [ohly E by N one way, and W by N the other. 
5 drive the pinions; but to the dial-wheel, the pinions | Cloſe-hauling, therefore, is arranging the fails ſide- 
„ drive the wheels: the former increaſes the motion, the | ways ; ſo that the wind, as it croſſes the ſhip obliquely ' 
latter leſſens it. 5 from forward towards the ſtern, may fill them; but as 
Any wheel being divided by the pinion that works |the wind likewiſe enters the cavities of the fails in an 
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in it, ſhews how many turns that 9 hath to one | oblique direction, its force is confiderably diminiſhed 


turn of the wheel: as if the pinion 


| e 5, and the wheel 
bo, it is ſet down thus, | 


in giving head-way, and therefore the ſhip makes the 
leaſt progreſs when ſailing in this manner, at which time 
the lower corners of the fails are ſtretched fore and aft, 


5) 60 (12 times. Or thus 2 = 12 times. 


The teeth of ſeveral wheels and pinions that work in lor lengthways ; and the weither or windwatd-edges of 
one another, are ſet down thus : all ſuch as are fixed upon yards, are drawn tight forward 
4) 36 (9 times by ropes called bow-lines, which are faſtened up and 
8) 80 (10 times | down in three or four places to keep the fail ſteady: 
6) 54 (o times See BowLING. 1 
5) 1 8 3 CLosk-QyART ERS, in naval affairs, certain ſtrong 
I .Ww $4660 chick fences of wood ftretching acroſs a merchant-ſhip 
Or thus =— N [in ſeveral places: they are uſed as a place of retreat 
In the former way, the number on the left hand of When a ſhip is boarded by her enemy, * pry _—_ 
any wheel 1s the pinion that it drives; and the number _ Lesen e bg Fg: we 8 gets ou, l 2 
over it is the pinion on tlie ſame axis. In the latter 5 they are likcwile fortited with ſeveral final 
Ae the ſeveral fractional quantities repreſent the quo- Pat 0 Kd e 
tients. - | a Nha bo | | 
Any wheel and the pinion it drives, will have mie] decke Alled with powder, and can ve 1 
ſame motion with another wheel and pinion, when from the cloſe-quarters upon 4 
their quotients are equal. Thus a wheel of 30 drives a ien 2 ere — — 
pinion of 4, juſt the fame as a wheel of 45 does a pi- be moſt expedient to = firing your blunderbulles 
a0 of $ ; or x Le POINT I NEE 1 of the look-holes in the quarter, among his men, #3 
ccc LA po la, Gn; they ſtand thick to enter : as ſoon as he is aboard, 
veral wheels and ſeveral pinions, provided they all give 0 * 1 ok er 
the ſame motion: therefore, when a number is too n FFP Hebe Ae 
w_— ya ma _ OT ITOEY let your men in the 3 be ready to give! 
or more quotients. | 3 N | Im oe APA they 
| In a wheel and pinion tat work in one another, tas volley with thetr 7 cn 5 8 
=. their diameters muſt be as the number of teeth in each: I; oy PA My Bl. | Lee's 4 watchful eye on tht 
i and the diameter muſt be meaſured, not to the extremi- ach ah gn © CONE EN gs. ” 1 eit 
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medy for it is prudence in a commander to let theſe 
ſtand as long as poſhble, becauſe they not only ſtrike a 
terror into the enemy, but are at all times ready; and 
ſo long as they are ſtanding he will conclude you are in 
no great extremity. | „ 
« From all places have an eye to your rigging, that 
the enemy do not cut the ſails looſe: and be ſure to aim 
at the leading men : having ſprung your powder- cheſts 
upon the ſides, after the enemy is aboard, turn all 
hands to the bulk-heads in readineſs to receive the firſt 
attack, which will be the briſkeſt ; for being ſide by fide, 
his men will enter upon the fore-caſtle, main-deck, and 
quarter-deck : if all this while the maſter be exemplary 
brave, and the men fire with diſcretion, they will ſoon 
make the crew of a conſiderable ſhip leave ſo hot a 
place, as this muſt conſequently be, &c. Capt. Parts 
efenfrve War by Sea. | | | Xe 
270 T1 74 commerce, implies all kinds of ſtuff 
wove in a loom, whether compoſed of wool, hemp, 
flax, &c. but is generally uſed to imply woollen clo 
See the article WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE. 

CLOUD, a collection of vapours ſuſpended in the 
atmoſphere. | 

CLOVE. See the article CaRyopHYLLUs. _ 

CLOVER, the name of a well known plant, and 
of which there are a great variety of ſpecies ; but only 
three of them cultivated in the open fields for the food 
of cattle, viz. the red Dutch clover ; the white Dutch 
clover ; and the hop-clover. . 

The firſt ſort is ſufficiently known in England by the 
name of red clover, and therefore needs no deſcription. 
It is called by Linnæus, Trifolium caule erecto, foliolis 
oblongo-ovatis integer rimis, ſpicts ovatis, calycibus ſetacets. | 

Since red clover has been cultivated in England, great 
improvements have been made in clay lands, which be- | 
fore produced little except rye-graſs, and other coarſe] 
bents ; but, being ſown with red clover, have produced | 
more than ſix times the quantity of fodder they formerly 
did: whereby the farmers have been enabled to feed a 
much greater ſtock of cattle, than they could do before, | 
with the ſame extent of ground, which has, at the ſame 
time, enriched the ſoil, and prepared it for corn; and 
hence it is now common, where the land is kept in} 
tillage, to lay down their ground with clover, after 
having had two crops of corn, whereby there 1s a con- | 
ſtant rotation of wheat, barley, clover, or turnips, on 
the ſame land. The clover-ſeed is generally ſown with 
the barley in the ſpring ; and when the barley is taken 
oft, the clover ſpreads and covers the ground; and this 
remains two years, after which the land is ploughed| 
again for corn. 

The ſecond fort, namely, the white Dutch clover, 
grows naturally in moſt of the paſtures in England, and 
1s generally known among the country people, by the 
name of white honey-ſuckle. Linnæus calls it, Tri- 
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C LY 
grow Haturally in England. The 6ther is a toc 
ſmaller plant than this, and 1 8 known by the 
name of none-ſtich, or yellow hop-tiefoil. — 
I be hop-clover is ſtrofigly recomitiended by tlie fol- 
lowing eircumſtances: f. It not önly grows, but 
flouriſhes on the nioft barren fands, and therefore 
muſt be a very proper graſs to cultivate on ſuch urifer- 


will not grow at all. 2. It is hot apt to ſwell cattle as 
the red clover does. 3. In good ground it will conti- 
nue long, and bear a very good ſeed or crop, as Mr. 
Tull, though prejudiced againſt clovers, confeſſes ; 
and, by its flouriſhing both on fands and clay, which 
have not been ploughed for many years, it ſeems likely 
to continue long in any ſoil. | | 
_ CLOUGH, a valley between two ſteep hills. It alſt 
ſignifies a cliff. | | | > 
CLouGn, among traders, at allowance of two 
pounds to every three hundred weight, for the turn of 
the ſcale, that the commodity may hold out when fold 
by retail. 3 
CLUE of a Sail, in naval affairs, implies the coriier 
of a ſail. | | 5 
© Crvug-GARNETS, the ſame to the main-fail and 
foreſail, that the clue-lines are to all the other ſquare 
ſails. | | 5 
CLuk-LIN ES, ropes faſtened to lower clues or cor- 
ners of the fails : their uſes are to draw up each clue to 
the yard, for the more eaſy furling or reefing the fail. 
CLUSIA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 


of five large, roundiſh, patent, concave petals: the 
fruit is an ovated capſule, with fix furrows, having ſix 
valves and fix cells, containing numerous ovated ſeeds, 
covered with a pulp. | | 

CLUTIA, in botany, a genus of plants, which 
produces male and female flowers on different plants ; 


the female flower has perſiſtent petals, as in the male. 
The fruit is a globoſe, ſcakrous capſule, with fix fur- 
rows and three cells, each containing a fingle roundiſh 
ſeed. | 
CLYPEOLA, in botany, a genus of plants, pro- 
ducing cruciform flowers, With ſix ſtamina, two of 
which are ſhorter than the others. The fruit is an or- 
biculated, plano-compreſled, erect pod, indented, at 
the top with two valves, containing round compfreſſed 
ſeeds. | | 

CLYSSUS, among the ancient chymiſts, implied 
an extract prepared from various ingredients mixed to- 
gether, before the fluid was added; but tlie moderns 
uſe the word to ſignify a mixture, containing the va- 
rious products of the ſame ingredient mixed 1 together. 
Thus, for inſtance, when tae diſtilſed water, ſpirit, 


oil, and ſalt of wormwood, are ſo blended together, 


folium capitulis umbellaribus, leguminibus tetraſpermis, caule that the mixture is poſſeſſed of all the united virtues of 
repente, | the plant, from which the various Preparations were 
This is an abiding plant, whoſe branches trail upon f obtained, it is called clyſſus of wormwood. 


the ground, and ſend out roots from every joint, ſo that] CLYSTER, is a liquid remedy, to be injected 
it thickens and makes the cloſeſt ſward of any of the chiefly at the anus into the larger inteſtines, It is uſu- 


lown graſſes; and it is the ſweeteſt feed for all ſorts off ally adminiſtered by the bladder of a hog, ſheep, or ox, 
tle yet known : therefore when land is deſigned to be perforated at each end, and having at one of the aper- 
aid down for paſture, with intent to continue ſo, itÞtures an ivory pipe faſtened with pack-thread. But the 


ſhould be ſown with the ſeeds of this plant. 


French, and ſometimes the Dutch, uſe a pewter ſy- 


The third ſort, namely hop-clover, called by ſome ringe, by which the liquor may be drawn in with more 


yellow meadon trefoil, and by botaniſts, Trifolium ſpi- 
as walibus imbricatis, vexillis deflexis perſiſtentibus, caly- 


eaſe and expedition than in the bladder, and Iikewiſe 
more forcibly expelled into the large inteſtines. This 


1 1 nudis, cauls erecto, grows naturally among the graſs f remedy ſhould never be adminiſtered either too hot or 
ic upland paſtures of this country; but the feeds too cold, but tepid; for either of the former will be 
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ar frequently ſold in the ſhops, and are by many mixed 
ri the other ſorts of — and SER for laying. 
3 2 to paſture. This 2 grows with up- | 
= ranging ſtalks about a foot high, garniſhed | 
Q oliate Icaves, whoſe lobes are oblong and heart- 
we 8 ; but reverſed, the narrow point. joining the foot- 
3. The flowers, which are yellow, grow from the 


injurious to the bowels. 


Clyſters are prepared of different ingredients, accord- 


W; | , ſp + 2 * . 3 ee d. ak wed 4.4 
ngs of the ſtalk, upon long foot-ſtalks, collected into and decoctions of barley and oats with wine, The 


oval imbricated heads 


, haying.naked impalements Iymg.|[Engliſh introduced a new kind of clyſter, made of the 
Oy YI 1 unpalements lying Engliſh introduced a new kind of clyſter, made of the 
"hg each other like ſcales, ſomewhat like tlie flowers of [ſmoke of tobacco, which has been aſe 


ed by ſeveral 


10 8 fr a f bo + [ g «. 4+. + F44 n 1 — 2 2311789 
Iden rom hence the plant had the name of hop- [other nations, and appears to be of conſiderable efficacy” 


Y ut the y Wy : 
Vous 7 two 8 of this clover, es | 
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tile ſoils, where any other graſs that is worth notice 


monogynia claſs of plants, the flower of which confiſts 


the male flower conſiſts of five patent cordated petals ; 
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in the iliack paſſion, in the hernia incarcerata, and for 
the recovery of drowned perſons. 3 | 

COACH, a commodious. vehicle for travelling, too 
well known to need deſcription. 

Coacn, in maritime affairs, a large apartment near; 
the ſtern of ſhips of war; the floor of which is always 
level with the upper deck. 55 

COADJUTOR , 1s properly uſed for a prelate joined 
to another, to aſſiſt him in the diſcharge of his function. 

_ COAGULATION, a change in the ſtate of any 
liquor, by which it alters its conſiſtence, and from a 
fluid becomes a ſolid ſubſtance. | 

COAL, a black bituminous ſubſtance dug out of 
the earth, uſed for fuel in many countries. 

COASTING, in maritime affairs, is that part of 
navigation where the places aſſigned are at no great 
diſtance, ſo that a ſhip may fail from one port to an- 
other, along the coaſt, without ever being out of fight 
of land. 

COAT of Arms, in heraldry, a habit worn by the 
ancient knights over their arms, both in war and tour- 
naments. Theſe coats were frequently open, and di- 
verſified with bands and fillets of ſeveral colours, alter- 
nately placed. Hence they were called devices, as being 
divided and compoſed of ſeveral pieces ſewed together. 

Coar, among ſeamen, ſignifies a piece of tarred 
canvas nailed round that part of the maſt or bowſprit, 
where they appear above the deck. 

COATING, among chymiſts, implies the covering 
a retort, or other veſſel, with a compoſition called lute, 
to prevent the violent action of the fire from melting 
the glaſs. | 

COBALT, in natural hiſtory, a ſingular ſpecies of 
arſenical ore. See the article ARSENICK. 

_ COCCULUS IN DI us, Indian berry, a ſmall fruit 
of a roundiſh figure, brought from Malabar and other 
parts of the E. Indies. 

It is of a poiſonous nature, and therefore never uſed 
except in ointments, and other topical preparations for 
deſtroying inſects of the ſkin. Fiſhermen alſo uſe it, by 
mixing 1t with a paſte of rye-meal, old cheeſe, ſpirit 
of wine, and other ſubſtances, for ſtupifying the fiſh : 
for pellets of this compoſition being thrown into the 
water, will be eaten by the fiſh ; they become ſtupid, 
and float on the ſurface of the water, where they are 
eaſily taken. | 

COCCYX, in anatomy, the name of a pyramidical 
bone, fituated at the extremity of the os ſacrum. 

COCHINEAL, Coccinella, in natural hiſtory, a 
ſmall inſect, brought chiefly from Mexico, and pro- 


duced on a plant called opuntia, or prickly pear. 


The Mexicans plant the opuntia round their habita- 
tions for the ſake of the cochineal, of which they make 


| ſeveral collections in the year. When the rainy ſeaſon 


approaches, they know that their labour in collecting 
cochineal is over for that year: they therefore cut off 
the pieces of the opuntia on which there are any con- 
ſiderable number of cochineal inſects, not yet arrived 
at their full growth : this they carefully place in their 
habitations. The pieces of the opuntia thus cut off, 
remain ſucculent during the whole rainy ſeaſon; by 
which time the inſets are found ſo well grown, that 
they are ready to bring forth their young. 

The people now prepare for multiplying theſe for the 
next year's crop : they make little kinds of neſts of 


moſs, or other ſimilar ſubſtances. Into each of theſe 


neſts they put twelve or fourteen inſects, and then 
carry them out, and place them between the leaves of 


the opuntia, the plantations of which they take care to 


have by that time in very good order. The prickles of 
the opuntia render it very eaſy to fix theſe neſts, and 
in this manner they people their whole plantation in a 
few days; for theſe very cochineals in the neſts make 
their firſt crop, which is gathered ſoon after. They 
allow between thirty and forty inſects from the joining 


of every leaf of the plant to the next. 


The free air has ſuch an effect on theſe inſects, that 
within three or four days after being expoſed to it, they 
bring forth their young. Every mother brings forth 


| ſeveral thouſands, not larger than the minuteſt mite. 


The young inſets ſopn leave the neſts, and run about 


COC 


the plant. They ſoon fix themſelves, but always ow: 


the moſt ſucculent parts, and thoſe leaſt expoſed to this 
wind, where they remain fixed till they have acquired 
their full growth, and are ready to bring forth their 
young. During all this time, they never injure the 
leaves, ſucking only ſome part of the juice by their 
proboſcis. In the colder countries, they for ſome time 
cover with matting the plants where the neſts are placed 
and on which the young inſects are fixing themſelves. 

Multitudes of inſects feed on the cochineal in its 
fixed ſtate; but the people who rarſe them are at ink. 
nite pains to keep the plants clear of all others beſides 
themſelves. The ants are very fond of being about 
them, but it is only for the ſake of the extravaſated juice 
of the plants found near the wounds they make in them. 
The firſt crop of cochineal is that of the parent animals 
in the neſts, which 1s a gathering very eaſily made, 
When they have brought forth their young, they dic 
there, and there is no more trouble than taking the 
neſts off the plant and ſhaking them out. | 

The ſecond gathering is of the inſects brought forth 
by theſe ; this is about three months, more or lefs, 
after the former. The Indians bruſh theſe off the plants 
with a pretty ſtiff hair pencil, and catch them as they 
tall. In this ſecond gathering they are very careful not 
to ſtrip the plants wholly of the inſects, leaving a great 
many of the old ones, and they never diſturb the young 
already produced by the others. The third crop is 
furniſhed by theſe young ones, and thoſe produced by 
the parent animals left there. This happens at about 
three months after; at which time theſe young ones 
are full grown, and are gathered as the former, ontv 
leaving a ſtock behind. Not long after this uſually 
comes on the rainy ſeaſon. The young inſect, brought 
forth by thoſe they leave on the plants at the third ga- 
thering, are what they find on the leaves which they 
at this time cut off and preſerve, to furniſh three os 
four ſucceſſive crops the enſuing year. 

They make the laſt gathering, when they cut off the 
leaves for houſing. They are not at the pains to diſ- 
lodge them ſingly with a pencil, but bruſh over the 
whole plants careleſsly, ſo that there fall many frag- 
ments of the ſpines, &c. with the cochineal; and this 
is mixed with the old and young of various ſizes: this 
is of much leſs value than the other more carefully 
picked cochineal, and the Spaniards call it granilla. 
The parent animals of the former gatherings would 
live many days after they were diflodged, and bring 
forth their young, which would get away in great 
quantity, and a great deal of the weight of the cochi- 
neal be loſt: to prevent this the Indians deſtroy the 
creatures. | 

Some do it by plunging the baſket, in which they 
are, into boiling water, and afterwards expofing it to 
the ſun to dry them. Others have a coarſe fort of 
ovens built on purpoſe, called temeſcales, into which 
they put the cochineal as ſoon as gathered, and give 
juſt heat enough to kill them. The Indian women 
have a kind of flat ftone, under which they kindle a 
fire, and place their cakes of maize bread on ; theſe 
they call comales, and ſome uſe them to kill the inſedts. 

The difference in colour of the cochineal we receive 
is chiefly owing to the different methods of killing the 
inſets, and the different degree of heat the Indians 
venture to give them. The cochineal, while living, 1s 
uſually covered with a downy matter like our gall-inſeds- 
Thoſe killed in hot water loſe a great part of that 
powder. Thoſe killed in the temeſcales retain this 
powdery matter, and become of greyiſh colour mixed 
with crimfon ; and finally that which is dried on the 
baking-ftones runs a great hazard of being burnt, 
generally becomes blackiſh. The Spaniards, who 45e 
very nice in their diſtinctions of the cochineal, call 
that killed in water, and which has loſt-its grey" 
renegrida ; that killed in the temeſcales, from its u 
ble appearance, jas peada; and the laſt, which 15 ber 
nerally overbaked and blackith, negra. _ <the 

Four pounds weight of the dead parent animals - - e 
firſt crop dry to one pound, and three pounds freſh 0 


the other crops generally afford one pound 5 * 


The fecundation of the cochineal inſect is — 


"8 


OY the kermes and all other of the gall-inſe& 
e claſs. All the creatures fixed on the 
opuntia and gathered for cochineal are females. The 
* are quite different animals, being little flies no 
way reſembling the cochineals, though produced by the 
ame mothers. Theſe, it is firmly believed, impreg- 
nate the cochineals: . Bis 

By carefully ſoaking a large cochineal in warm water 
de not only ſee all the parts of an animal, but by gently 

reffing it one may force out of its body a number of 
red granules, which, when cloſely examined, prove to 

be embryos. This may be ſeen in the picked ſpecimens 
of the finer meſteque cochineal, but vaſtly better in 
ſome of the larger ſpecimens picked from among the 
wild cochineal, as it is called. This is a mixture of 
{mall and large grains. i 

The quantity of cochineal brought annually into 
Europe is faid to be no leſs than eight or nine hundred 
thouſand weight: of which the Spaniſh flota, Mr. 
Neufville obſerves, brings between two and three thou- 
fand ſerons, each ſeron containing from one hundred 
and thirty to two hundred pounds weight; the veſſels 
which precede the flota are charged with from ſeven to 
fourteen hundred ſerons each; the Engliſh Aſſiento 
company import a large quantity; beſides, other ſhips 
from the ſame part of the world are occaſionally loaded 
with large quantities of it. At a moderate computa- 
tion four thouſand and eighty of theſe inſects go to the 
ounce, and conſequently fixty five thouſand two hun- 
dred and eighty to the pound: what an immenſe num- 
ber ther is it that is collected of theſe little creatures 
every year. | | 

[t is a very ſingular circumſtance attending cochineal, 
that it is not liable to decay. Cochineal preſerved in a 
box, with no particular care at all, will keep ever ſo 
long unhurt ; and after ever ſo great a time, is as fit for 
all purpoſes either of dying or medicine, as at firſt. 

Mr. Neufville procured fome cochineal which had 
remained in a ſtore-houſe a hundred and thirty years, 
and was then perfectly good. 

Cochineal was wholly unknown to the ancients. It 
poſſeſſes much the ſame virtues with kermes; it is eſ- 
teemed a great cordial, ſudorifick, alexipharmick, and 
febrifuge, ; but to make it ſingly a remedy for all kinds 


of fevers, the malignant ones not excepted, is carrying |, 


its praiſe a great deal too far. Hernandez tells us that 
the Indians uſe it as an aſtringent, mixing it in powder 
with itrong vinegar. It is greatly uſed by the painters 
and dyers, the high crimſon colour it affords being 
tearce equalled by any thing, and making, according to 
their different management of it, all the degrees and 
kinds of red. | 
Cochineal infuſed, or boiled in water, imparts a 
crimſon tincture, inclining to purple. After the more 
ſoluble parts have been got out by light infuſion or 
coction, the tinctures extracted from the remainder by 
fuccefſive treſh parcels of water, have more and more of 
2 purple hue. Woollen cloth, prepared by boiling with 
a little alum and tartar, acquires a crimſon dye on be- 
ing boiled with a proper quantity of cochineal in fine 
powder. | | 
he beauty of crimſon, as Mr. Hellot obſerves, is to 
mcline as much as pothble to the gridelin, or to be ex- 
3 deep. Fixed alkaline ſalts give the deſirable 
Pr but tarniſh the colour and diminiſh its luſtre. 
olatile alkalies have the ſame good effect as the fixed, 
Om their bad one; but the great yolatility of theſe 
On them to be ſo plentifully diſſipated from 
— _ liquor, that a very large quantity would be 
how ary to effectually anſwer the purpoſe. Mr. Hellot, 
l . er, has diſcovered a method of applying them to 
= advantage: the cloth, dyed crimſon in the uſual 
RR een is dipt in a folution of a little ſal ammoniack; 
9 _ as the liquor grows moderately warm, a 
1 8 of pot-aſh, equal to that of the ſal ammoniack, 
Se ry in: the volatile alkali of the ſal ammoniack is 
* 5 extricated, and communicates to the cloth the 
Fer and deepneſs required. | 
3 —— quantity of the vitriolick acid, dropped into 
on of cochineal, changes it to a purple: on 


fleſn- coloured, and at laſt colourleſs. Spirit of nitre 
in like manner gradually dropped in, firſt inclines the 
colour to 1 then turns it quite yellow, and at laſt 
almoſt deſtroys it; the acid diſſolving or attenuating the 
colouring particles, ſo as to render them indiſtinguiſh- 
able by the eye. 8 | | 
Solution of tin in aqua regia heightens the colour 
into a ſcarlet, more or lefs fiery ; that is, blended with 
more or leſs of a yellow hue, in proportion to the 
quantity of the ſolution : the liquor, thus heightened, 
communicates its own ſearlet colour to woollen cloth 
prepared by boiling with tartar. | 

The wild cochineal, or ſylveſter, is greatly inferior to 
the fine ſort, called fimply cochineal : four parts of the 
former have no greater effe& in dying than one of the 


latter. Nor does the ſylveſter anſwer in general ſo well 
as the other in regard to the beauty of the colour, par- 


ticularly for ſcarlet. 

COCHLEA, the ſerew, in mechanicks. See the 
article SCREW: | | 

COCHLEARTA, Scurvy-graſs, in botany, a genus 
of the tetradynamia-filiculoſa claſs of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of four vertically oviated petals, of 
the form of a croſs ; the fruit is a ſubcordated, lightly 
compreſſed, ſcabrous, bilocular pod, containing about 
four ſeeds in each cell. 7 

It is heating, drying, and aperitive, of great uſe 
againſt the ſcurvy, dropſy, and jaundice; and 1s often 
put into diet-drinks for thoſe purpoſes ; it muſt be re- 
membered, however, that ſcurvy-graſs and ſuch warm 
plants, are only proper in an acid ſcurvy, being very 
pernicious in a putrid alcaline ſcurvy. 

COCK, the Engliſh name of all gallinaceous birds, 

Cock's-Co MB, in botany, a ſpecies of the amaranth. 
See the article AMARANTHUS; . 

Cock-PIT, in a man of war, a place on the lower 
floor, or deck, abaft the main-capſtan, lying between 
the platform and the ſteward's room, where are parti- 
tions for the purſer, ſurgeon, and his mates. 

Cock<-swain, or Coxs o, an officer on board a 
man of war, who has the care of the barge and all 
things belonging to it, and muſt be alſo ready with his 


crew to man the boat on all occaſions: he ſits at the 


ſtern of the boat, and ſteers. 

COCKET, a ſcroll of parchment, ſealed and de- 
livered by the officers of the cuſtoms to merchants, 
as a warrant that their goods have paid the accuſtomed 
duties. | 

COCOA, or Cacao, in botany. See Cacao, 

COCOON, the pod, or neſt of the filk-worm. 

COCOS, or Coco, the name of a nut produced in 
Malabar, and much uſed by turners, carvers, &c. for 
divers works. | 

COCTION, boiling, or the heating any fluid over 
the fire till a great number of bubbles riſe in it. 

This proceſs is a ſpecies of a ſtrong and powerful 
digeſtion ; for which reaſon the ancient chymiſts, as 
Juncter informs us, frequently uſed the word inſtead 
of digeſtion. . | 

CocT1on of the Aliments, ſignifies their digeſtion, or 
reduction to a ſort of chyle, in the ſtomach. EPR 

CocTion of the Humours, among the writers of in- 
ſtitutes, imports the reduction of chyle to blood, which 


is called the ſecond coction; and alſo the ſeparation of 


any fluid from the blood by means of glands deſtined to 
this uſe, which is called the third coction. 25 

Coc rio of the Morbifick Matter, or the matter 
which forms the diſeaſe, is its reduction, either ſpon- 
taneouſly, by the vital powers, or the force of medi- 
eines, to a natural and healthy ſtate, ſo that it may be 
no longer offenſive; or the preparing it for expulſion 
out of the body, by a ſalutary criſis. | 

CODE, Codex, a collection of the laws and eonſtitu- 
tions of the Roman emperors, made by order of J uſ- 
tinian. | | 

The Code is accounted the ſecond volume of the civil 
law, and contains twelve books, the matter of which is 


| nearly the ſame with that of the Digeſts, eſpecially the 


firſt eight books; but the ſtyle is neither ſo pure, nor 
the method ſo accurate as that of the Digeſts ; and it de- 


Wing more 
and more the aci i 
: | of ac My the liquor becomes 


termines matters of daily uſe, whereas the Digeſts diſ. 
* 1 1 5 cuts 


fide, plane on the other, and wrapped up in a membrane. 


cor 


cuſs the more abſtruſe and ſubtle queſtions of the law, 
giving the various opinions of the ancient lawyers. 
Although Juſtinian's code is diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation of Code, by way of eminence, yet there were 
codes before his time; ſuch were the Gregorian code 
and Hermogenean code, collections of the Roman laws 
made by two famous lawyers, Gregorius and Her- 
mogenes, which included the conſtitutions of the em- 
perors from Adrian to Diocleſian and Maximinus. 
2. The Theodoſian code, compriſed in ſixteen books, 
formed out of the conſtitutions of the emperors from 
Conftantine the Great to Theodoſius the Y ounger : 
this was obſerved almoſt over all the Weſt, till it was 
abrogated by the Juſtinian code. There are alſo ſeveral 
later codes, particularly the ancient Gothick, and thoſe 
of the French kings, as the code of Euridick, code- 
Lewis, code-Henry, code-Marchande, code des Eaux, 
&c. and the prefent king of Pruſſia has lately publiſhed 
a code. which comprizes the laws of his kingdom in 
a very {mall volume. | 

CODEX, m antiquity, denotes a book or tablet, on 
which the ancients wrote, 

Cop x was alſo a log faſtened to the foot of a delin- 

vent {lave. | 

CODIA, among botaniſts, ſignifies the head of any 
plant, but more particularly, a poppy-head, whence 
its ſyrup is called diacodium. | 

COECUM, in anatomy, the firſt of the three large 
mteſtines called from their fize inteſtina craſla. 5 

COEFFICIENTS, in algebra, are ſuch numbers, 
or known quantities, as are put before letters or quanti- 
ties, whether known or unknown, and into which 
they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied. Thus, in 3 x, 4 x, 
or bx; 3, a and &, are the coefficients of x; and in 6 
a, 9 0%; 6, and 9, are the coefficients of a and b. 

In a quadratick equation, the coefficient 1s, accord- 
ing to its fign, either the ſam or the difference of its 
two roots. 

In any equation, the coefficient of the ſecond term 
is always equal to the ſum of all the roots, keeping 
their proper ſigns. oy 

The coefficient of the third term is the fam of all 
the rectangles, ariſing by the multiplication of every 
two of the roots, how many ways ſoever theſe com- 
binations of two can be had, as three times un a cube, 
lx in a biquadratick equation &c. See EQUATION. 

The coefſicient of the fourth term is the aggregate 
of all the folds made by the continual multiplication 
of every three of the roots, how often ſoever ſuch a ter- 
hary may be had, and ſo on ad infinitum. 

CoO-EFFICIENT of any Generating Term in Fluxtens, 
is the quantity arifing from the diviſion of that term 
by the generated quantity. 

COELESTIAL Obſeruations. See QBs ERV ATION. 

CorLFESTIAL Ge, See the article GLOBE. 

COELIACK ARTERY, in anatomy, the artery 


which iſſues from the aorta, juſt below the diaphragm. | 


See the article ARTERY. 


Coriiack Pas$E0N, among phyſicians, a dread- 


ful finx or diarrhoea, wherein the aliments, very little 

altered, paſs off by ſtool. 47 | 
COUNOBITE, a religious who lives in a convent 

or community, under certain rules. 1 | 
COEUR, in heraldry, a ſhort line of partition un 


ale, in the centre of the eicutcheon. 


COFFEA, the COFFEE-TREE, in botany, a genus 


of the pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of a fingle petal, of an infundibuliform 


ſhape; the tube is cylindrick and ſlender, many times 


longer than the cup; the limb is plane, longer than the 
tube, and divided into five ſegments of a lanccolated 
figure, with their edges bent backwards; the fruit is a 
round berry, with an umbilicated point; the ſeeds; are 
two, of an elliptico-hemiſpherick figure, gibboſe on one 


We have properly two ſpecies of coffee-berries, or 


the fruit of the coffee- tree, the one thicker, heavier, | 
and of a paler colour, brought from Mocha; the other 
is thinner, and generally of a greenith. caſt, and: is 
brought us from Grand Cairo in Egypt. . 


3 


* 0 — 


has much ſmell, till roaſted, and both are of a "= 2 


ous, leguminous taſte while raw. Coffee is to be choſen 
firm, ſolid, and large, not eaſily broken, ſufficiently dx 

and of no bad ſmell: what is damp or muſty may be 
ſometimes reduced to a tolerable taſte in roaſting, if not 
too far gone, but it is never equal to the more perfect 
kind. 


| Coffee was wholly unknown to the Greeks, and even 


- 


to the Arabian writers: the earlieſt knowledge of it i: 
about three hundred and frity years ſtanding, and it has 
not been uſes above a third part of that time in Europe 
Coffee is rather uſed as a food than as a medicine, yet K 
is fo much in every one's way, that is, the liquor made 
of it, that it is proper for people to know, that it is very 
drying, and therefore in diforders of the head, from 
fumes and too great moiſtures, very ſerviceable by its 
abſorbent qualities : this they mult experience, who try 
it after a debauch of wine, or ſtrong liquors. But in 
thin and dry conſtitutions it is very hurtful, as it dries 
the nerves too much, and is apt to make them tremble, 
as in palſies: by the ſame means it promotes watching, 
by bracing the fibres too tenſe for that relaxation which 
is neceſſary for ſleep ; though in a caſe of extraordinary 
defluxion of rheum from the glands about the head and 
ſtomach, in a cold conſtitution, occafioning a great 
hindrance from ſleep, coffee, by abſorbing the ſuper- 
tluous and continually diſtilling rheum, procures ſleep, 
The coffee is alſo a ſtomachick and aperient : it is found 
to aſſiſt digeſtion, and to be good againſt flatulenſes ; and 
cuſtom of drinking it is of great ſervice againſt habitual 
ſuppreſſions of the menſes : it attenuates and diflolyes 
the inſpiſſated humours, and always proves diuretick, 
and ſometimes gently cathartick. 

{ COFFER, among mechanicks, ſigniſies a long 
ſquare box of the firmeſt timber, about three fect 
long, and one and a half broad, wherein tin-ore is 
broken to pieces in a ſtamping- mill. | 
Cory ER, in architecture, a {mall depreſſion or fink- 
ing of each interval between the modillions of the Co- 
rinthian cornice; generally filled up with a roſe, ſome- 
times with a pomegranate, &c. 

Corr ER, in fortification, a hollow lodgment athwart 
a dry moat, from fix to ſeven feet deep, and from {ix- 
teen to eighteen broad. 

Ihe beſieged generally make uſe of theſe coffers to 
repulſe the beſiegers, when they attempt to pals the 
ditch : they are diſtinguiſhed only by their length from 
the caponiers, which are likewiſe ſomewhat leſs in 
breadth; and it differs from the traverſe and gallery, in 
that theſe are made by the beſiegers, and the coffer by 
the beſieged. | 

To fave themſelves from the fire of theſe coffers, the 
befiegers epaule, or throw up the earth, on that fide 
towards the coffer. 0 
COGNIZANCE, in law, implies the authority or 
power of a court, to try the cauſe in queſtion judicially. 
CO-HEIR, one who ſucceeds to a ſhare of ſome 
inheritance, which is to be divided among ſeveral. 

COHESION, in philoſophy, that action by which 
the particles of any body adhere together as if they 
were but one. See the article ATTRACTION. | 

COHOBATION, in chymiſtry, the returning 4 
liquor diſtilled from any ſubſtance, back upon the ſame 
ſubſtance, and diſtilling it again, either with or with- 
out an addition of freſh ingredients. 

COHORT, Cobors, in Roman antiquity, the name 
of part of the Roman legion, comprehending about {1x 
hundred Men. . i | d 

COIEF, the badge of a ſerjeant at law, who is calle 
ſorjcant of the coif, from the lawn-coif they Wea 
under their caps, when they are created ſerjeants. | 
| COIN, a ſpecies: of money, made of metal, as $2 40 
filver, or copper. Hence coin differs from money, © 
the ſpecies does from the genus; money being any my | 
ter, whether metal, wood, leather, glaſs, horn, bas 
| «ec ſeems derived from the French, caign; 2 
angulus, à corner; whence. it has been held, that tue 
angulus, 5 5 . re. 
moſt ancient ſort of coin was, ſquare with corners. 


to every 


3 | ives belong . 
It is one of the royal prerogative nein inions, 
m 


Both kinds have the ſame qualities: neither of them 
I 


ſovereign prince, that he alone, in his own dom! 


order the quantities, value, and faſhion of his 
coin: but the coin of one king is not current in the 
kingdom of another, unleſs at a great loſs; though our 
king, by his prerogative, may make any foreign coin 
Jawful money of England at his pleaſure, by pro- 
lamation. By ſtatute any perſon may break or deface 
any piece of coin ſuſpected to be counterfeited or di- 
miniſhed, otherwiſe than by wearing: but if ſuch pieces, 
on breaking, &c. are found to be good coin, it will be 
at the breaker's peril, who ſhall ſtand to the loſs of it. 
Coins of gold or filver are to paſs, notwithſtanding 
ſome of them are cracked or worn ; but not if they are 
clipped. Counterfeiting, . clipping, or 1mpairing the 
king's coin, is high treaſon ; as alſo the making any 
ſtamps, dye, mould, &c. for coining, except by per- 
ſons employed in the mint, &c. and the conveying 
ſich out of the mint is the ſame, and fo is colouring 
metal, reſembling gold or filver coin, marking it on the 
edges, &c. The ſtatutes which ordained milled money 
to be made, give liberty to any perſon to refuſe ham- 
mered ſilver coin, as not being the lawful coin of this 


kingdom. | 


may 


The Jewiſh Coixs, and values in Engliſh money are 
as follow: 


. 
Gerah oO 0 1 2 
Bekah 8 1 1 3+ 
Shekel „„ 
Maneh, Mina Hebraica 5 14 © 4 
Talent | 2 $409 9 
Solidus aureus, or ſextu- 
la, worth 0 2; 05 7 
Siclus aureus, worth 1 16 6 
O 


A talent of gold, worth 5475 0 


Value and proportion of the Engliſh Coins, 


_ [Farthing 
Halfpenny 


2|Penny 
48] 24] 12|Shilling 
120] 60 30023 Half crown 


| Oe — 1 — 
* 


240,120 bol 5| 2 Crown 


— 


J 2400200 8] 40Pound, account 


82145]1-|Guinea 


5040252021 


25010 5 14 Jacobus 
| 239% 21 Carolus; or laureate. 


In Scotland, by the articles of the union, it is ap- 


pointed that all the coins be reduced to the Engliſh, and 


the fame accompts be obſerved throughout the whole 


i!land. Till then, the Scots had their pounds, ſhillings 
and pence, as in England; but their pound was but 
twenty pence Engliſh, and the others were in propor- 
tion ; accordingly, their mark was 13s. 4d. Scots, cur- 
rent in England at 134. their noble in proportion. 

Beſide theſe, they had their turnorer, pence, and 
talt-pence ; their penny I of that of England: 
beſides baſe money of achiſons, babees and placks ; 
the bodle 3 of a penny, + of the achiſon, 1 of the ba- 
bee, and 1 of the plack. | 

[n Ireland the coins are as in England, viz. guineas, 


ſnillings, &c. with this difference, that the Engliſh ſhal-| 


; ng paſſes for twenty-ſix half-pence, which are the on- 
coin peculiar to that country. 


French Coins. The only gold coin now current in 


1 is the Louis d'or, with its diviſions, which are 
= and quarter, and its multiples, which are the double 

——_ Labs 6 louis: till the year 1700, they had gold- 
An cus OF crovyns; but they are now no more. The 

| Og are the ecu and the grand ecu of fix livres; 
The 12 venty-four ſols, of twelve ſols, and of fix ſols. 

on 5 5 coins are of two kinds, each called ſols, 

mi = deniers, others of twenty- one: to theſe 

cee 1) ed the deniers current in the Lionois, Pro- 

es Bauphiny, and other parts. Laſtly, the copper 


com is the 1; | ; N 
alle Bees Fw. to three deniers, and is ordinarily 
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Value and proportion of the French Coixs. 


Denier, equal to 3; of a farthing ſterling. 


. 
Sol Paris is equal nearly to S 
Livre, accompt N 8 0-10 + 
Ecu 8 „%%% 2 Woe & 
The old louis d'or is valued at © 16 9.3 
'The new louis d'or at + 0-00 


Spaniſh Coins. In Spain, and the ſtates depending 


upon it, the gold coin is the piſtole ; above which is the 


double: piſtole and piece of four piſtoles, and under it the 
half piſtole; to which muſt be added the caſtillians of 


gold. The ſilver money are the piaſtre, or piece of eight 


rials, and its diminutions ; as alſo the ſimple rial, 
with its diminutions. The copper coins are the: 
ochavos, or octavos, which are of two kinds, the one 
equal to four maravedis, and ordinarily called quarta; 
the other double this, and called double quarta ; and 
laſtly the maravedis. It muſt be obſerved, that in Spain 
they have new money and old; the old current in Sevil, 
Cadiz, Andaluſia, &c. is worth 25 per cent. more than 
the new current at Madrid, Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, &c. 
This difference is owing to their king, Charles II. who, 
to prevent the exportation of money, raiſed it 25 per 
cent. which, however, he was able to effect only in part, 
ſeveral provinces ſtill retaining the ancient rate. 


Value and pyoportion of the Spaniſh Coins. 
Quarta, 4 maravedis 


Octavo, or double quarta 8 maravedis 


Real old plata, equal to . 

Piece of eight, or piaſtre 9 

Piſtole 0.16 9:3 
Portugueſe Coins. Thoſe of gold are the milleray 


of St. Stephen and the moeda d'oro, or, as we call it, 
moidore, which is properly their piſtole ; above this are 
doppio moedas or double piſtoles, and quadruple ſpecies 
equal to five piſtoles. The ſilver coins are the cruzada, 
pataca or piece of eight, and the vintem, of which they 
have two ſorts, the one filver and the other billon. The 
ree is of copper, which ſerves them in accompts as the 


maravedis does the Spaniards. 


Res, ree, or rez, equal to three-fifths of a farthing 


ſterling | | 
Vintem, 20 res. 


Cruzada, 26 vintems. 


Mi-moeda, or half piſtole 0146 
Moeda d'oro, or piſtole 7-0 
Doppio moeda, or double piſtole 2 14 © 
Ducat of fine gold 0 15. 0 


Beſides the above, they have alſo pieces of gold of the 
value of 3l. 128. 11. 16s. and other ſubdiviſions. 

Dutch Coins. Thoſe of filver are crowns or dollars, 
ducatoons, florins, and ſhillings, each of which has its 
diminution. The ſtiver is of billon ; the duyt and pen- 
ny, of copper. | 


5 
Ducat of Holland 8 9 332 
Ducatoon % A454 360 
Patagon, or rix dollar 0:4 4.88 
The three-guilder piece, or fix- 
ty ſtivers 2 
The guilder-florin, or twenty 
ä ſtivers | 8 11 $508 
The lion dollar | 7 


. 
The ſchelling goes for ſix ſtivers, and the ortke is the 
fourth part of a ſtiver. 1 . 
Flemiſh Coins. Thoſe of gold are imperials, rides or 


Philips, alberts, and crowns ; thoſe of ſilver are Philips, 


rix dollars, patagons, ſchellings, and guldens ; and thoſe 
of copper, patards. 


1 . 
Groat, 8 patards 
Single ſtiver 932 88 
Schelling „„ 
Gulden '- 
Rixdollar, dollar, patazgon 0 4 6 
Imperial | O 1I 9 
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The German, Dutch, and French coins are current 


here. | 
German Coins. Thoſe of gold are ducats, which are 


of various kinds, oboli of the Rhine, and florins ; of this 


laſt kind there are ſome likewiſe of filver, beſides rix dol- |. 


lars and 1zelottes, which are all of that metal. 


| - 25 | s. d. 
Ducat of the Biſhop of Bamberg 9 3 +2. 
Ducat of Hanover ws 'Y 2 +7 
Ducat of Brandenburg 9 9-2 
Ducatoon of Cologn _. 02 
Rixdollar or patagon of Cologn 4 4-53 
Rixdollar or patagon of Liege 4 7 -48 
Rixdollar of Mentz 41727 
Rixdollar of Frankfort 4 4 6.53 
Rixdollar of the Palatinate and Nu- 

=. rr 8. 47 +55 
Rixdollar ende 4 665 
Old rixdollar of Hanover 4 7 -03 
Old bank dollar of Hamburgh 4 6..92 
Rixdollar of Lubeck' 47 84 
Gulden of Hanover 2 4 -14 
Gulden of Zell 2 3.07 
Gulden of Brandenburg 4.2 82 
Gulden of Saxony 4:4 .12 


Italian Coins. The ſeveral ſtates of Italy have ſeve- 
ral current monies, though there are ſome common to 
all, ſuch as the piſtole of gold, and the ducatoon and 
florin of filver, which are of various weights, fineneſs, 
&c. The coins peculiar to Rome are the julios of filver, 
the pignatelle of billon, and the bayoco, demibayoco, 
and quadrine of copper. Venice has its ſequins of gold ; 
its juſtins, or ducatoons, and derlingues of filver. 
Naples, its carlins, Genoa its croſaits, Savoy and 
Piedmont its lys ; all filver: this laſt ſtate has alſo 
papiroles and cavales of billon 


Gold coins of Italy. 


. 
The ſequin of Venice 13 09 5.7 
The old Italian piſtole | 16 7 .6; 
Piſtole of Rome iim Venice Florence, 
Savoy, Genoa 1 
Double ducat of Genoa, Venice, and Florence 18 7 .7 
Single ducat of the ſame places 938 


Silver Coins. 


The tarin, or fifth part of the ducat of Naples 
The carlin, or tenth part 
The eſcudi, or crown, of Rome, or piece of 
ten julios, or one hundred bayocos + 
The teſton of Rome, or piece of three julios x 6 
The julio of Rome o 6 
The croiſat of Genoa -& 0 
4.9 
1 2 


The old ducat of Venice 3430 
The ducat of Naples 2 4 #4 
'The ducat of Florence or Leghorn | 5 4.62 
0 8 
O 4 


Juſtine of Venice 

Derlingne, + of the juſtine | 
Swiſs Coins are ratzes and blazes of billon ; the ratze 

equal to 5+ of a penny ſterling : and the blaze of Berne, 

nearly equal to the ratze. | 

c The German, French, and Italian coins are current 

cre. et 


Poliſp Coins. | g. 


The gold ducat I CE 
The old filver dollar of Dantzick 4 6 27 
The old rixdollar of Thorn 1 
The rixdollar of Sigiſmund III. and Uladiſlaus 
IV. kings of Poland 4 6 4 

Abra | 10 
Roup O 4 5 
Groch © © F 

Daniſh Coins are, . 
The gold ducat 9 3822 
The horſe 13 
The four-markpicce 2 28 
Marck lubs "RE i 
Scheſdal, or two marks 338 
Rix mark | D 11 
Slet mark 1 


A Chriſtine 


beat them on the anvil, as was formerly done; butt 
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alleuvre, mark, and money. +... 
A gold ducat is equaFtg. Þ-. 9 3 
An eight- mark piece o ©, 


A four-mark piece 


Caroline "0 OS EW ? 
The Swediſh money, properly ſo called, is a king of 
copper, cut in little ſquais pieces, or plates, about the 
thickneſs of three Engliſh erowns, and weighing five 
pounds and a half, ftamped at the four corners with the 
Swediſh arms, and current in Sweden for a rixdollar 
or piece of eight. ä 5 
Cox, in architecture, a kind of dye cut diagonal 
wiſe, after the manner of a flight of a ſtair- caſe, ſervi 


+] = ay | 


at bottom to ſupport columns in a level, and at top to 
correct the inclination of an entablature. pet — 


vanlt.. 4.3 


ſurfaces inclined towards each other, whether that angle 
be exterior, as the coin of a wall, a tree, &c. or interior 
as the coin of a chamber or chimney. See Qyorx, 

COINING, or Coix AGE, the ſtamping and mak- 
ing money. 

Formerly the fabrick of coins was different from what 
it is at preſent. They cut a large plate of metal into 
ſeveral little ſquares, the corners of which they cut off 
with ſhears. After having ſhaped theſe pieces, ſo as to 
render them perfectly conformable in point of weight to 
the ſtandard-piece, they took each piece in hand again, 
to make it exactly round by a gentle hammering. This 
was called a planchet, and was fit for immediate coin- 
ing. Then engravers prepared, as they ſtill do, a couple 


a flat ſurface, rounded off at the edges. They engraved 


{or ſtamped on it the hollow of a head, a croſs, a ſcut- 


cheon, or any other figure, according to the cuſtom of 
the times, with a ſhort legend. As one of theſe dyes 
was to remain dormant, and the other moveable, the for- 
mer ended in a ſquare priſm, that it might be introduced 


into the ſquare hole of the block, which, being fixed 


very faſt, kept the dye as ſteady as any vice could have 


| done. The planchet of metal was horizontally laid up- 


on this inferior maſs, to receive the ſtamp of it on the 
fide, and that of the upper dye, wherewith it was cover- 


ed, on the other. This moveable dye, having its round 


engraved ſurface reſting upon the planchet, had, at its 
oppoſite extremity, a flat, ſquare and larger ſurface; 


upon which they gave ſeveral heavy blows with a ham- 


mer of an enormous ſize, till the double ſtamp was ſuffi- 
ciently in relievo on each fide of the planchet. This, 
being finiſhed, was immediately ſuccceded by another; 
and they thus became a ſtandard-coin, which had the 


degree of fineneſs, the weight and mark, determined by 


the judgment of the inſpectors to make it good current 
money. The ſtrong tempering which was, and is fill, 
given to the dyes, rendered them capable of bearing 
thoſe repeated blows. Corning has been confideradly 
improved and rendered expeditious by ſeveral ingenious 
machines, and by a wiſe application of the fureſt phyfi- 
cal experiments to the methods of fining, dying, and 
ſtamping the different metals. The three fineſt inſtru- 


ments the mint-man uſes are, the laminating engine, tie 


machine to write on the edge of coins, and the mill. 
After they have taken the laminæ or plates of meta 
out of the mould into which they are, caſt they do os 
make them paſs and repaſs between the {everal rollers of 
the laminating engine ; which, being gradually brought 
cloſer and cloſer to each other, preſently give the Jam! 
its uniform and exact thickneſs. Inſtead of dividing 75 
lamina into ſmall ſquares, they at once cut clean Or a 
it as many planchets as it can contain, by means © 


| Ml riihin a 
| ſharp. ſteel trapan, of a round figure, hollow Line 


Shes. a f the 
of a proportionable diameter to ſhape and cut o 


8 ; ets 
[piece at one and the ſame time. After theſe planc 


have been compared and weighed with ſtandard- piece. 


| of the 
I and filed or ſcraped, to get off the G part ire at 


ean ; they am 
which marks 
them 


metal, and then boiled and made c 


[laſt at the machine (plate XX. fig. 3.) 


Co ix is alſo uſed for a ſolid angle compoſed of two 


of maſſes of ſteel, in form of dyes, cut and terminated by 
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ge, and finally the milla{fg; 1.) which 
ſqueezing each of them ſingly between the two dyes 
brought near each other, with one blow, forces the two 
ſurfaces or fields of the piece to fill exactly all the vacan- 

es of the two figures engraved hollow. The engine, 
= 'ch ferves to laminate lead, gives a ſufficient notion 
of "that which flattens gold and filver lamina between 

a leſſer ſize. 5 Ns 

—_ 25 incipal pieces of the machine ( fig. 3.) to ftamp 
coins on the edge, are two ſteel laminæ, about a line 
thick. One half of the legend, or of the ring, is en- 

a on the thickneſs of one of the lamina s, and the 
other half on the thickneſs of the other; and theſe two 
laminæ are ſtraight, although the planchet marked with 

be circular. | 

ow they have a mind to ſtamp a planchet, they 

ut it between the laminæ, in ſuch a manner, as that 
theſe being each of them laid flat upon a copper-plate, 
which is faſtened upon a very thick wooden table, and 
the planchet being likewiſe laid flat on the ſame plate, 
the edge of the planchet may touch the two lamine on 
each fide, and in their thick part. One of theſe laminæ 
is immovcable, and faſtened with ſeveral ſcrews; the 
other ſlides by means of a dented wheel, which takes in- 
to the teeth that are on the ſurface of the laminæ. This 
liding lamina makes the planchet turn in ſuch a man- 
ner. that it remains ſtamped on the edge, when it has 
made one turn. Only crown or halt-crown pieces can 
bear the impreſſion of letters on the thickneſs of their 


edge. 


XX. fie. 1.) that a fingle man may ſtamp twenty 


thouſand planchets 1n one day. Gold, filver, and cop-| 


per planchets are all of them coined with a mill, to 
which the coining ſquares ( fig. 2.) commonly called 
dves, are faſtened; that of the face under, in a ſquare 
box garniſhed with male and female ſcrews, to fix and 
keep it ſteady ; and the other above, in a little box, gar- 
niſned with the ſame ſcrews, to faſten the coining ſquare. 
The planchet is laid flat on the ſquare of the effigy, | 
which is dormant ; and they immediately pull the bar 
of the mill by its cords, which cauſes the ſcrew ſet 
within it to turn. This enters into the female ſcrew, 
which is in the body of the mill, fo that the bar cauſes 
the ſcrew to turn with ſo much ſtrength, that, by puſh- 
ing the upper ſquare upon that of the effigy, the plan- 
chet, violently preſſed between both ſquares, receives 
the impreflions of both at one pull, and in the twinkling 
of an eye. The planchet, thus ſtamped and coined, 
gocs through a final examination of the mint-wardens, 
trom whoſe hands it goes into the world. 

CO-INDICATIONS, among phyſicians, denote 
ſigus, which, together with others, ſerve to indicate or 
point out the nature of the diſeaſe. | 

COITION, the intercourſe between the male and 
female in the. act of generation. 

COIX, Tob's tears, in botany, a genus of plants 
ranged by Linnæus among the moncecia triandria. 
Ihe corolla conſiſts of two valves, very ſlender, and of 
the length of the cup. The calyx is a glume containing 
two towers, There is no pericarpium : the ſeed, which is 
lolitary and roundiſh, is covered by the indurated calyx. 

COLABRASIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſect of 
hereticks that appeared in the third century, and main- 
tained that the whole plenitude and perfection of truth 
e religion were to be found in the Greek alphabet; 
whence Chriſt is called Alpha and Omega. 

COLARIN, in architecture, implies the ſmall frize 
evan in the capital of the Dorick and Tuſcan orders, 
2 5 3 and the annulets. It alſo ſignifies 
OD ing on the upper part of the ſhaft of the 
niet COTHAR, in pharmacy, a preparation of vi- 

2 5 to a redneſs. 

1 8 privation or abſence of heat. See HEAT. 

1 e 3 that produced by freezing mixtures. 

y S FREEZING Mixtures, 


OLD, in medici OR 
1 ne, a ſtoppage or diminntion of the 
natural perſpiration. 27 9 


a we commonly call catching cold, may be cured 


The coining engine or mill is ſo handy, (ſee plate 


| 


2 


7 hing much in bed; by drinking plentifully of warm 
RES. 1 


| 


ſack-whey, with a few drops of ſpirit of hart's-horn, 
poſſet - drink, water-gruel, or any other warm ſmall li- 
quor. In ſhort, it ought to be treated at firſt as a ſmall 
fever, with gentle diaphoreticks ; and afterwards, if an 

cough or ſpitting thould remain, by ſoftening He a | 
with a little ſugarcandy and oil of ſweet almonds, or a 


ſolution of gum ammoniack in barley-water ; taking 


care to go abroad well cloathed. _ 
This is a much more eaſy, natural and effectual way 
than the common practice by balſams, linctuſes, pecto- 


rals, &c. which ſerve only to ſpoil the ſtomach, oppreſs 


the ſpirits, and hurt the conſtitution. | 

COLEWORT, among gardeners, a ſpecies of cab- 
bage. See the article CapBAGE. 

COLE-SEE , the ſeed of the napus ſativa, or long- 
rooted, narrow-leaved, navea, and comprehended by. 
Linnæus among the braſſicas, or cabbage kind. See 
BRASSICA. | | 

This plant is cultivated to great advantage in many 


parts of England, on account of the nape-o1l expreſſed 


from its ſeeds. It requires a rich and ſtrong ſoil, eſpe- 
cially in marſh or fenny lands, thoſe newly recovered 
from the ſea, or indeed any other land that is rank or 


| fat, whether arable or paſture, The beſt ſeeds are 


brought from Holland, and ſhould be ſown about 

Midſummer, the very day that the land is ploughed : a 

gallon will ſerve an acre. | | | 
Beſides the oil already mentioned, it is likewiſe culti- 


vated for winter-food to cattle, and is a very good pre- 


| parative of land for barley or wheat. 


COLICK, in medicine, a ſevere and very excrutiatory 
pain in the lower venter, or belly. 

Hollerius, De Morb. intern. 1 889 gives the follow- 
ing deſcription of the colick : It is le 
cular place, like a ſtake that is fixed, yet ſometimes 
make excurſions to the groins, to the left kidney, or to 
both kidnies; ſometimes takes a revolving courſe up- 
wards, ſhifting its place according to the flexures of the 
colon, which, after it has left the rectum, is turned to- 
wards the left groin, from whence it aſcends to the left 
kidney, where it is narroweſt; and this narrowneſs, with 
Its flexure at the ſame place, 1s the cauſe why the pain 
is more intenſe in that part. Hence the colon, becom- 
ing more lax, and enlarged, 1s extended to the ſpleen, 
and proceeds under the hver, where it ſometimes 
adheres to the gall-bladder, and, from thence deſcend- 
ing to the right ileon, ends at laſt in the inteſtinum 


cacum.” | | 
There are different cauſes of theſe ſevere pains of the 


inteſtines ; and, according to the nature, diſpoſition and 


force of theſe cauſes, are the ſymptoms diverſified; and 
the danger more or leſs to be apprehended. A very fre- 
quent cauſe is a retention and induration of the faeces in 
the large inteſtines, and ſometunes in the ſmall one 

proceeding in a great meaſure from a load of wit 
crudities, dry, juiceleſs and aſtringent food, immoderate 


ſleep, and a way of life unuſed to exerciſe and motion. 


In this obſtructed and coſtive ſtate of the belly, when 


ever it happens, that, upon the uſe of ſweet aliments, 
and ſuch as are ſubject to ferment, of fat fleſh-meats, 
eſpecially mutton, with drinking of cool liquors, and 
refrigeration of the feet and belly, the inflation of the 
abdomen is increaſed, and the pain exaſperated, we may 
hence diſcern the nature and marks of the flatulent 
colick, which the ancients aſcribed to a cold cauſe; and 
whoſe generation and frequent attacks ſuppoſe an im- 
becillity of the inteſtines, and a want of due tone and 
ſtrength in thoſe parts ; whence this fort of colick is 
incident to fat and phlegmatick, as well as old and 
infirm perſons, eſpecially if they take not due care to 
keep the cold from their feet, back and belly. 
Another kind of colick is the bilious, which, accord- 
ing to the ancients, owes its original to a hot cauſe, and 
ariſes from a bilious, acrid, corrupted humour, collected 
in too great plenty, and ſtagnating in the ſmall in- 
teſtines, eſpecially the duodenum. It frequently ſuc- 


{ ceeds a great fit of anger, eſpecially in perſons of a he; 


and dry conſtitution, in a hot ſeaſon; or it procceds 
from an exceſſive uſe of hot and ſpirituous liquors, and 
by cooling potions, which obſtruct perſpiration, is 
exaſperated- and rages with greater violence. The re- 
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markable ſymptoms which attend it, are, a hoarſeneſs 


of the voice, the heart-burn, a continual loathing of| 


food, a vomiting of porraceons bilious matter, the 
hiccup, a hot and feveriſh diſtemperature, reſtleſſneſs, 
an intenſe thirſt, a bitterneſs in the mouth, high-co- 
Joured-urine, and little in quantity, which is ſometimes 
ſucceeded by frequent and bilious ſtools. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears that the cauſes 


of this affection are ſurpriſingly various; and it may 


be inferred, that the manner of treatment ought to be 
varied in a way ſuitable to the difference of the cauſes, 
whence the pain of the inteſtines proceeds. 

When, from a ſuppreſſion of the cuſtomary flux of 
the hemorrhoids, or menſes, eſpecially in bodies a- 
bounding with blood, there ariſes a violent pain of the 
abdomen, attended with much heat, &c. a vein ſhould 
be opened in the foot, then emollient clyſters, antiſpaſ- 
modick powders, with a ſmall portion of nitre, cinna- 
bar, and caſtor ſhould be uſed, and the feet bathed ; 
and under a remiſſion of the fit, care ſhould be taken 
to reſtore the menſes in women, and the hemorrhoids 
in men, to their natural courſes, When the pain of 
the inteſtines proceeds from a redundance of intempe- 
rate and cauſtick bile, the ſame remedies are of ſervice. 

Bat what exceeds theſe and all other remedies in this 
caſe, 1s a nitrous powder, mixed with a drop or two 
of the true diſtilled oil of millefolium, to be taken in 
three or four ounces of the water of common camo- 
mile flowers. | 

If the pain be tenſive, and fixed in the right or left 


-hypochondrium, or beneath the ſtomach, it is a ſure 


ſign that the diforder proceeds from flatulencies, or 
excrements incloſed within the flexures of the colon. 
In this caſe, the principal indication directs us to the 
uſe of clyſters of an emollient, diſcutient, and corrobo- 
rating quality, not omitting external applications of car- 
minative and emollient liniments to the affected part. 

When the rectum and part of the colon are affected 
with a ſtrong convulſive ſtricture, ſo as to be incapable 
of tranſmitting either flatus or faces, and a clyſter can- 
not conveniently be introduced ; the abdomen 1s to be 
fomented all over with hot and rich oils, by coction, 
particularly thoſe of camomile, dill, or rue, boiled 
with the fat of a badger, dog, fox, beaver, &c. which 
may be introduced, if poſſible, into the belly by clyſters. 

A flatulent colick, proceeding from imbecillity, and 
want of a due tone of the ſtomach and inteſtines, ad- 
mits of the uſe of carminative things ſomewhat hotter 
than ordinary. Among theſe are ſpirituous carmina- 
tive waters prepared of the ſeeds of cumin and caraway, 
orange-peel, and the flowers of common Roman ca- 
momule, and cardamums, diſtilled in wine. Hoffman. 

COLLAR, among ſeamen, imphes a rope taſtened 
round the beak-head of a ſhip, into which a deadman's 
eye 1s ſeized, and through which the lanyards paſs that 
hold the main-ſtay. 

CoLLAR of a Plough, an iron ring fixed on the mid- 
dle of the beam, wherein are inſerted the tow and bri- 
dle chains. 1 | 

CoLLAR of a Draughti-horſe, a part of harneſs made 
of leather and canvas, and ſtuffed with ſtraw or wool, 
to be put about the horſe's neck. 

COLLARAGE, a tax or fine laid for the collars 
of wine-drawing horſes. | | 

COLLATERAL, in geography, any thing, place, 
country, &c. ſituated by the ſide of another. 

CoLLATERAL PoiNT, in coſmography, the inter- 
mediate points of thoſe between the cardinal points. 

COLLATION, in the eccleſiaſtical law, implies 
the giving or beſtowing a benefice on a clergyman by a 
biſhop, who has it in his own gift qr patronage. 

COLLEGE, Collegium, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bo- 
dies or ſocieties, or of ſeveral perfons into one ſociety. 

COLLEGE, among the Romans, ſerved indifferently 
for thoſe employed in the offices of religion, of go- 
vernment, the liberal and even mechanical arts and 
trades ; ſo that with them, the word ſignifies what we 
call a corporation or company. 

COLLEGE, is alſo uſed for a publick place endowed 
with certain revenues, where the ſeveral parts of learn- 


ing are taught. An aſſemblage of ſeveral of theſe col- 
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3 
leges conſtitute an univerſity. The erection of cole, 
is part of the royal prerogative, and not to be dong 
without the king's licence. 

The univerſity of Oxford conſiſts of nineteen cg. 
leges and fix halls ; that of Cambridge, of twelve college; 
and four halls; and that of Paris, of fifty-four col 
leges, though in reality there is but ten where there ;; 


any teaching. | 
There were ſeveral colleges among the Jews, con. 


fiſting generally of the tribe of Levi. The prophet, 


Samuel ſeems to have made the uſe of them more pub- 
lick, and brought them under ſeveral regulations: he 
is ſaid to have founded the college of the prophets, &c. 
As for the colleges of the chriftians, the apoſtles and 
ſeventy diſciples may not improperly be ſaid to be the 
firſt : afterwards St. Mark the Evangeliſt js ſaid to hae 
{et up a publick ſchool for reading, inſtruction, and in- 
terpretation of ſcripture at Alexandria. This ſchool 
produced a great many perſons eminent for their learn. 


ing, as Clemens, Origen, Dionyſius, Athanaſius, &c. 


Among the Greeks, the Lyceum and Academy were 
celebrated colleges ; the latter of which has given it; 
name to our univerſities, which in Latin are called 
Academiæ. | | 

The Romans came late into the inſtitution of ſuch 
colleges : they had, however, ſeveral founded by their 
emperors, eſpecially in Gaul; the chief of which were 


thoſe of Marſeilles, Lions, Beſancon, and Bourdecauy. 


Colleges of this kind have been generally in the 
hands of thoſe devoted to religion. Thus the magi in 
Perſia, the gymnoſophiſts in the Indies, the druids in 
Gaul and Britain, had the care of educating youth in 
the ſciences. After Chriſtianity became eſtabliſhed, 
there were almoſt as many colleges as monaſteries ; par: 
ticularly in the reign of Charlemaigne, who, in lis 
capitulars, enjoined the monks to inſtru& youth in 
muſick, grammar, and arithmetick : but this calling 
the monks from their ſolitude, and taking up too much 
of their time, the care of the college was at length put 
into the hands of ſuch as had nothing elſe to do. 

In the canon law, it is faid, three perſons make a 
college. The colleges in London are, 

COLLEGE of Givilians, commonly called Doctors- 
Commons, founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of the archcs, 
tor the profeſſors of the civil law reſiding in the city of 
London. The judges of the arches, admiralty, and 
prerogative court, with ſeveral other eminent civilians, 
commonly reſide here. | 

To this college belong thirty-four proctors, who 


make themſelves parties for their clients, manage their 


caules, give licences for marriages, &c. 

In the common hall of Doctors-Commons are held 
ſeveral courts, under the juriſdiction of the civil lau. 
particularly the high court of admiralty, the court ol 
delegates, the arches court of Canterbury, and the pre- 
rogative court of Canterbury, whoſe terms for {iti 
are much like thoſe at Weſtminſter, every one of the! 
holding ſeveral court days; moſt of them fixed and 
known by preceding holidays, and the reſt appointed 
at the judge's pleaſure. | 


CoLLEGE of Phy/icians, a corporation of phyſicians 


in London, whoſe number, by charter, is not to © 


ceed eighty, The chief of them are called ow 
and the next candidates, who fill up the places of _ 
lows as they become vacant by death or otherwiſe. W 
to theſe are the honorary fellows, and laſtly the icen- 
tiates, that is, ſuch as being found capable, up9!! © 
amination, are allowed to practiſe phyfick. — 
Sion- COLLEGE, or the college of the London 2 
was formerly a religious houſe, next to a ſpittal, ee 
pital, and now it is a compoſition of both, VIZ. 4 1 
for the clergy of London, who were incorporate 
1631, at the requeſt of Dr. White, under the e 
the preſident and fellows of Sion- college and a; the 
pital for ten poor men, the firſt within the gates © 
houſe, and the latter without. | ad 
This college conſiſts of a preſident, two OT nt 
four aſſiſtants, annually choſen from among tho of the 
and vicars of London, ſubject to the viſitation 
biſhop. | ir Tho- 
e ee a college founded b 5 _ 
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mas Greſham, who built the Royal Exchange ; a 
en of the revenue whereof he gave in truſt to the 
wy and commonalty of London, and their ſucceſ- 
3 or ever ; and the other moiety to the company of 
mercers; the firſt to find four able perſons to read on 
divinity, aſtronomy, muſick and geometry; and the 
ia}, three or more able men to read rhetorick, civil 
. and phyſick ; a le&ure upon each ſubject is to be 
read in term time, every day, except Sundays, in La- 
tin, in the forenoon, and the ſame in Engliſh in the 

afternoon ; only the muſick lecture is to be read alone 
in Englith. The lecturers have each fifty pounds per 

. re I of Heralds, commonly called the Heralds 


Office, a corporation founded by charter of king Ri- 
chard III. who granted them ſeveral privileges, as to 
be free from ſubſidies, tolls, offices, &c. They had a 
{cond charter from king Edward VI. and a houſe built 
near Doctors-Commons, by the earl of Derby, in the 
reign of king Henry VII. was given them by the duke 
of Norfolk, in the reign of queen Mary, which houſe 
is now rebuilt. | 

COLLEGIATE CnvrcHes, thoſe which, though 
no bilhop's ſee, yet have the retinue of the biſhop, the 
canons and prebends. 

COLLET, among jewellers, denotes the hor1zon- 
tal face or plane at the bottom of brilliants. «+ 

CoLLET, in glaſs-making, is that part of glaſs veſ- 
{cls which ſticks to the iron inſtrument wherewith the 
metal was taken out of the melting-pot : theſe are 
afterwards uſed for making green glaſs. 

COLLIERS, in the marine, certain ſhips employed 
to carry coals from different parts of the north of 
England towards the metropolis and other places. This 
trade is very juſtly believed to be an excellent nurſer 
for ſeamen ; although they are often found, from the 
conſtitution of their climate, not to be ſo well calcu- 
lated for ſouthern navigation. 

COLLIFLOWER, or CAULIFLOWER. See the 
article CAULIFLOWER. | 

COLLIQUA TION, among phyſicians, a term ap 
plied to the blood, when it loſes its craſis or balſamick 
texture; and to the ſolids, when they waſte away from 
too profuſe a perſpiration. 5 

COLLIQUATIVE FE VER, in phyſick, a fever 
attended with a diarrhoea, or profuſe ſweats, proceed- 
ing from too looſe a contecture of the fluids. - 

COLLISION, the friction or percuſſion of two 
hard bodies one againſt another. 

COLLUSION, in law, implies a ſecret under- 
ſanding between two parties, who proceed fraudulently 
againſt each other, in order to injure a third perſon. 

 COLLUTHIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a reli- 
gious ſect that appeared in the fourth century, and 
mantained that God was not the author of the evils 
and afflictions of human life. 

COLLYRIDIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſe& of 
ancient hereticks, who paid divine honours to the Vir- 
gin Mary. 

_ EOLLYRIDM, in medicine, a general name for 
4 ; opical remedy, calculated to cure diſorders in the 
_ COLOCYNTHIS, CoLoquinTIDA, or Birt- 
. &-GOURD, the dried medullary, or pulpy part of 
'P<CICS of gourd or cucumber, brought from Aleppo. 
© 15 very light, white, of a fungous texture, compoſed 
© it were of membraneous leaves, with a number of 
roundiſh ſeeds lodged in the vis 
Py fungous medulla, freed from the ſeeds, which 
e lomewhat unctuous and ſweetiſh, like thoſe of the 
\. mon cucumber, has a nauſeous acrid, intenſel 
bitter taſte. It is a ve ſtrong irritating catharti f 
| g irritating cathartick 
commended by ſome, not only as an efficacious pu 
Lative, but likewiſe as an alterative in obſti b 8 
cal diſorders; by others cond d N 
and deleterious drug. Thu * par ur oat 
given by itſelf. in abt $ Much is certain, that when 
effeCtually, as eich ubitance, in ſuch doſes as to purge 
fü darf 2 > gh or twelve grains, it operates for the 


ro 

lie Auk pln? at vehemence; diſordering the con- 
Z 10nine . . 

Vor. I. Ns k 'S violent gripes, and ſometimes 
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bloody diſcharges. Its principal uſe is as a ſtimulus to 
other purgatives. 5 

Colocynth, boiled in water, renders a large quan- 
tity of the liquor ropy and ſlimy ; even a tincture of it 
made in proof ſpirit is ſo glutinous, as not to pals. 
through a common ftrainer. The watery decoctions, 
inſpiſſated, yield a large proportion, half the weight of 
the colocynth or more, of a mucilaginous extract, Which 
purges ſtrongly, but with much leſs irritation and greater 
ſafety than the colocynth itſelf, and appears to be the 
beſt preparation obtainable from this draſtick drug. 

COLON, in anatomy, the moſt conſiderable of all 
the inteſtines, except the cæcum. 

Coro, in grammar, a ſtop or character ſerving to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe conjunct members of a ſentence, which 


indicates that the preceding ſentence is perfect and en- 
tire, though ſome further illuſtration, &c. is ſubjoined. 

COLONEL, in military affairs, the commander in 
chief of a regiment, whether horſe, foot, or dragoons. 

COLONADE, in architecture, a ſeries of columns 
or pillars diſpoſed in a circular form. | 

COLONY, a number of people tranſplanted to ſome 
diſtant region, in order to inhabit and cultivate the 
country. 

COLOPHONY, in pharmacy, black reſin boiled 
in water, and afterwards dried. 

COLOQUINTIDA. See CoLocyNnTHISs. 

COLOUR, in philoſophy, an inherent property 
in light, by which the different vibrations, proportional 
to the magnitudes of its component parts, are excited 
in the optick nerve, and by that means excite different 
ſenſations in the mind. i 

The illuſtrious Sir Iſaac Newton has diſcovered, that 
there are different ſpecies of light; and that each ſpe- 
cies is diſpoſed both to ſuffer a different degree of re- 
frangibility in paſſing out of one medium into another, 
and to excite in us a different colour from the reſt; and 
that bodies appear of that colour which ariſe from the 
compoſition of the colours the ſeveral ſpecies they reflect 
are diſpoſed to excite. 

In order to prove that this doctrine of the illuſtrious 
Newton is founded on truth; that there are actually 
different ſpecies of light ; that each ſpecies is diſpoſed to 
ſuffer a different degree of refrangibility, and to excite a 
degree of a different colour; let a room be darkened, and 
the ſun permitted to ſhine through a ſmall hole in the 
window-ſhutter, and be made to fall on a glaſs priſm, 
or a triangular piece of glaſs, ſuch as is repreſented in 
plate XX. fig. 8. then will the ſun's light paſhng 
through this priſm ſuffer different degrees of refraction, 
and by that mcans be parted into different rays ; which 
rays being received upon a clean white paper, will ex- 
hibit the following colours, viz. red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and a violet purple. 

Thus let AB (plate XX. fig. 9g.) repreſent the win- 
dow-ſhutter, C the hole in it, DEF the priſm, Z V a 
ray of light coming from the ſun, which paſſes through 
the hole, and falls upon the priſm at X; and if the 
priſm were removed, would go on to X, but in enter- 
ing its firſt ſurface EF ſhall be refracted into the courſe 
Y W, falling upon the ſecond in W, where, in going 
out into the air, it ſhall be refracted again. 

Let the light now, after it has paſſed the priſm, be 
received upon a ſheet of white paper GHIK, held at a 
proper diſtance, and it will exhibit upon the paper a 
picture or image at LM, of an oblong figure, whoſe 
ends are ſemi- circular, and ſides ſtraight ; and it ſhall 
be variegated with colours after the following manner : 

From the extremity M, to ſome length, ſuppoſe to 
the line 20, it ſhall be of an intenſe red; from 1s to 
Þq it ſhall be of an orange colour; from pg to rs it 
ſhall be yellow; from thence to f u it ſhall be green; 
from thence to 10 * blue; from thence to yz indigo; 
and from thence to the end violet. And if the whole 


red ſhall take up 45 of them, the orange 27, the vel- 


the violet 80. 
Nun ' 1 ö Sir 


are capable of being divided into other members, one of 
which at leaſt is conjunct. It is marked thus (:), and 
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image be divided lengthwiſe into 360 equal parts, the 


low 48, the green 60, the blue 60, the indigo 40, and 
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any action of the priſm upon them, but are originally 


further, each colour ſhall be uniform from fide to fide 


COL 


Sir Iſaac Newton, in his opticks, has ſhewn how, 
from the refraction of the moſt refrangible and leaſt re- 
frangible rays, to find the refraction of all the imme- 
diate ones. His rule is this; if the ſine of incidence 
be to the fine of refraction in the leaſt refrangible rays, 


as AV to BC (fe. 10.) and to the fine of refraction p 


in the moſt refrangible, as AV to BD; and if CE 
be taken equal to CD, and then ED be fo divided in 
OH, KL AED Ee, EGOUEH, BY 
EK, EL, EC, may be proportional to the eight 
lengths of muſical chords, which ſhall ſound the notes 
in an octave, ED being the length of the key, EF 
the length of the tone above that key, E G the length 
of the leſſer third, E H of the fourth, ET of the fifth, 
E K of the greater ſixth, E. L of the ſeventh; and EC 
of the octave above that key; that is, if the lines 
ED, EF, EG, ER, EL EK; EL, and EC, bear 
the ſame proportion to each other, as the numbers 1, 
S 3, 2, 25.45 £4 ß 517 aa 
BF be the limits of the fines of refraction of the violet 
rays; that is, the violet coloured rays ſhall not all of 
them preciſely have the ſame fine of refraction; but 
none of them ſhall have a greater fine than BD, nor 
a leis than BF, though there be violet-coloured rays 
which anſwer to any fine of refraction that can be taken 
between theſe two. in the ſame manner BF and BG 
are the limits of the fines of refraction of the indigo; 
BG and BH are the limits belonging to the blue ; 
BH and BI the limits pertaining to the green; BI and 
BK the limits for the yellow; BK and BL the limits 
for the orange-coloured rays ; and, laſtly, BL and BC, 
thoſe of the fines of refraction belonging to the red. 

And particularly, when light paſſes out of glaſs into 
air, if the ſine of its angle of incidence be 50, the fine 
of the angle of refraction of the red will be between 77 
and 77%, of the orange-coloured between 774, and 
774, of the yellow between 77+ and 975, of the green 
between 77+ and 775, of the blue between 71+ and 
774, of the indigo between 77; and 7735, and of the 
violet-coloured rays between 777. and 78. 

To render this proof complete, we muſt now ſhew 
that theſe diſpoſitions. of the rays of light to produce 
ſome one colour, and ſome another, which manifeſt 
themſelves after being refracted, are not wrought by 


inherent in thoſe rays; and that the priſm only affords 
each ſpecies an occaſion of ſhewing its diſtinct quality, 
by ſeparating them one from the other, which before, 
while they were blended together in the unrefracted 
light of the Jun, lay concealed. 

This will be proved by the following experiment : 
things remaining as in the foregoing one, let another 
priſm as NO (plate XK. fg. 11.) be placed either 
cloſe to, or at fome diſtance from the firſt, in a perpen- 
dicular ſituation, with reſpect to the former, fo that it 
may refract the rays iſſuing from the firſt, ſideways. 
Now, if this priſin could ſeparate the light which falls 
upon it into coloured rays, as the other did, it would 
divide the image breadthwiſe into colours, as before it 
was divided lengthwiſe; but no ſuch thing is obſerva- 
ble; for the image ſhould only be thrown out of the 
perpendicular ſituation LM into the oblique one PQ 
the upper parts, which were more refracted in the 
former caſe, being more refracted in this; and there- 
fore made to reſide further ſidewiſe from their former 
{ituation L, than the lower ones are from M. And 


in the oblique image as well as the perpendicular one. 

F there be any objection againſt the ſufficiency of: 
this proof, it mult be that the rays, when they fall upon 
the lecond priim, are not all in the like circumſtances 
with regard to their inclination to its ſurface ; we ſhall 
therefore, to obviate that objection, add one more ex- 
periment, which ſcems to be peculiarly adapted to that 
purpoſe. It 1s as follows : *: 

1 wo boards, AB, CD, (plate XX. fig. 12.) being 


erected in a darkened room at a proper diſtance, one of 


them AB, being near the window-thutter EF, a Tpace| 


being left only for the priſm GH] to be placed between 
them; fo that part of the ys which erſters the hole 
M, may, atter paſſing through the priſm, be tranſmit- 


COL 


ted through a ſmaller hols K, made in the board Ag 
and paffing on from thetice to go out at another ho- 
L, made in the board CD, of the ſame ſize 3g the 
hole K, and ſmall enough to tranſmit the rays of o 
colour only at a time. Let another priſm POR |, 
laced behind the board CD to receive the rays paſſing 
through the holes K and L, and after refraction by 
that priſm, let the rays fall upon the white ſurface 57 
Suppoſe firſt the violet light to paſs through the holt 
and to be refracted by the priſm P QR to s, which, | 
that priſm were not there, would have paſſed on to W. 
If the priſm G HI be turned about ſlowly, fo that the 
incident ray. Z X may fall more obliquely upon |, 
while the boards and the other priſm remain fixed, in 
a little time another colour, ſuppoſe indigo, which 
we may ſuppoſe before to have proceeded to i, will pat 
through the holes K and L ; and if the priſm POR 
were removed, would proceed like the former rays tg 
the ſame point W. Now the refraction of ' thi 
priſm will not carry theſe rays to s as it did 2 


the other, but to ſome place leſs diſtant from W, 


as to r. But it is manifeſt, that the holes K and 
L being in the ſame fituation in each caſe, both ſors 
of rays enter the priſm POR under the fame circum. 
ſtances, for they are equally inclined to its ſurface RP, 
and enter it at the ſame point thereof; which they; 


by refraction, than the other is, when the circum- 
ſtances of incidence are the ſame in each. Further, if 
the priſm G HI be turned about till the rays which ex- 
hibit blue paſs through the hole L, theſe will fall upon 
the ſurface S T below, as at , and therefore are ſub- 
ject to a leſs degree of refraction than ſuch as produce 
indigo. And thus by proceeding, it will be found that 
the green is leſs refracted than the blue, and fo of the 
remaining colours, according to the order in which 
they are repreſented in an image formed by a fingle 
priſm. And alſo each ſpecies of rays is diſpoſed to 
excite in us the idea of a different colour. | 
This is ſufficiently clear from what has been already 
ſaid, and is further confirmed by what follows, viz. that 
whatever ſpecies of rays are thrown upon any body, 
they make that body appear of their own colour. Thu 
minium in red-light appears of its own colour; but in 
yellow light it appears yellow; and in green- light, green; 
in blue, blue; and in violet-purple- coloured light it ap- 
pears of a purple colour: in like manner verdigriſe will 
but on the appearance of that colour in which it = 
placed. But each of theſe bodies appears moſt luminous 
and bright when enlightened with its own colour, and 
dimmeſt in ſuch as are moſt remote from that. 
It is certain, therefore, each ray is diſpoſed to excite 
its own colour, which 1s neither to be altered by retrac- 
tion nor reflection. Thus much in confirmation of ths 
firſt part of the propoſition, viz. that there are different 
fpecies of light, and that each ſpecies is diſpoſed to ſuf- 
fer a different degree of refrangibility, and to excite nt 
us the idea of a different colour. We proceed now © 
the ſecond part of the propoſition, viz. | 
2. That bodies appear of that colour which refults 
from a compoſition of thoſe colours which the feet 
ſpecies they reflect are diſpoſed to excite. 10 
We have juſt now ſeen that each ray, whatever be the 
colour of the body it is reflected from, is able to excite 
no other idea than that of its own colour; and that c 
loured bodies refle& not all the different ſorts of 7 
that fall upon them in equal plenty, but ſome forts, 50 
thoſe of their own colour, much more copiouſij 190 
others. We will now proceed to ſhew, that ek 
colours may be produced from a mixture of 8 N 15 
which rays of light, when ſeparated by a PL ito 
diſpoſed to exhibit. From whence it will be pony 
conclude, the bodies appear of that colour which 3 
from the mixture of thoſe which they reflect. 4 
1. All the priſmatick colours, yiz, thoſe that are m. 
hite, a little in 
clining to yellow, ſuch as is that of the ſun's phe the 
15K der 
priſm and the paper which receives the image, 5 * 
that tlie rays ſeparated by it may be colle chen wil 


cus: and let this focus fall upon the Paper, . te 
1 | | 
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that th& one ſpecies is more diverted out of its cout 
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the ſpot where it falls appear white. And that the 
whiteneſs of this focal point is owing to the union of 
thoſe colours appears from hence, that if we remove the 

er from the focal point, and ſuffer the rays to croſs 
each other in the focus ; and if, when they have pro- 
ceeded to ſoine diſtance beyond, they be then received 
upon the paper, the ſame coloured 1mage will be exhi- 
bited, and inverted, becauſe the rays croſs each other in 
the focus; an evident proof that the whiteneſs of the 
ſpot was owing to nothing but the mixture of the rays 
conſtituting the ſeveral colours of the image. But if the 
lars of any particular colour be intercepted before they 
are collected in the faid ſpot, it then appears not only of 
a different colour from what it did before, but different 
from any of the priſmatick colours taken ſeparately, Or 
it the circumference of a wheel be painted with the priſ- 
matick colours taken in the ſame proportion with reſpect 
to each other, in which they are exhibited in the image 
made by the priſm, and the wheel be turned ſwiftly 
about, the circumference of that wheel ſhall appear 
white : if they are taken in other proportions, the colour 
of the wheel, when turned about, will vary accordingly. 
From whence this part of the propoſition 1s alſo abun- 
dantly clear. | : 

No compoſition of theſe colours will produce black ; 
that being no colour, but the defect an ms of all 
colour whatever. That ſpecies of Iight wh 1s diſ- 

oſed to ſuffer a greater degree of refraction, requires 
proportionally leſs obliquity at the ſecond ſurface of any 
medium to occaſion a total reflection of it there; ſo that 
it is pofſible that a ray of light may paſs through a me- 
dium with ſuch obliquity, that only that part of it which 
is diſpoſed to exhibit a violet colour ſhall be reflected at 
the ſecond ſurface, and all the reſt tranſmitted there. 
This indeed is a neceſſary conſequence of what was ob- 
ſerved concerning the reflection of light at the ſecond 
ſurface of any medium, viz. that the reffection of a ray 
is total, when the obliquity of the incident ray is ſuch, 
that the angle of refraction ought to be equal to, or 
exceed a right one. This is a conſequence of that, becauſe 
the angle of the refraction of the violet- coloured light is 
larger than the angle of refraction of any other, though 
their angles of incidence are equal. And accordingly 
thus it happens, as appears by the following experiment. 

Let AB (plate XX. Hg. 13.) repreſent the window- 
ſhutter of a darkened room; C a hole to let in a ray of 
the ſun; DEF, G HI, two priſms ſo applied together 
that the fides EF and GI be contiguous, and the ſides 
DF and GH parallel: in this ſituation light will paſs 
through them without any ſeparation into colours ; for 
the oppoſite ſides being parallel, if the rays are refracted 
one way where they go in, they will be as much refract- 
ed the contrary way where they go out. But if it be af- 
terwards received by a third priſm K LM, it will be 
divided ſo as to form upon any white body NO NVU 
the uſual colours, violet at V indigo at , blue at u, and 
red at r. Now let it be ſuppoſed that the ſurfaces E F 
and Gare not quite cloſe together; but that the rays, 
in paſſing from one to the other, paſs through a medium 
. the air) of different denſity from that of the priſms; 
and that the ray Z C is not ſo much inclined to the ſe- 
cond ſurface of the priſm as to cauſe a total reflection of 
any one ſpecies there; then will part only of each ſpecies 
be reflected, and 5 4 

part tranſmitted. 

Let now the reflected rays be received by a fourth 
prim 1X V; theſe, after paſſing through it, will paint 
pon a white ſurface R S, the colours of the priſm, viz. 
red at 5, orange at t, yellow at v, and violet at 2. Let 
Boca priims VE F, GH 1. be {lowly turned about, 

eeping ſtill the fame ſituation with reſpect to each other, 
until the obliquity of the rays ZC to the ſurface EF be 
mas. that there ſhall begin to be a total reflec- 
* og 5 fy which caſe it 18 obſervable, that 
MT as ** et light will be totally reflected, and 

eh * 112ppear at /, appearing inſtead thereof at 
* ee ng the violet light which fell there before. 
Eins being tone mee, 
totally 3 2 _ urther about, the indigo ſhall be 

» auappearing at , but falling upon, 


and making tl 
ing the priſm 


e violet there more intenſe: and by turn- 


COL 


to RS. Ly | : 

We are now to enquire what it is that give bodies 
this power of refleQting, ſome one ſort of rays moſt co- 
piouſly, and ſome another: and this is probably no other 
than the different magnitude of the particles whereof 
they are compoled, as will appear from the following 
obſervations : OR | 5 

If water be prepared with ſoap fo as to render it ſufff- 
ciently tenacious, and then blown up into a bubble; it 
is obſervable, that as the bubble grows thinner and thin- 
ner, as it will do by reaſon of the water's continually 
running down from the top of it, till it breaks, different 
colours will ariſe one after another at the top of the 
bubble, ſpreading themſelves into rings, and deſcend- 
ing, till they vaniſh at the bottom in the ſame order 
they aroſe at the top. 5 | 

Thus in an experiment of this kind, tried by Sir Haac 
Newton, the colours aroſe in this order; firſt red, then 
blue, to which ſucceeded red a fecond time, and blue 
immediately followed; after that red a third time, ſuc- 
ceeded by blue; to which followed a fourth red, but 
ſucceeded by green; after this a more numerous order 
of colours, firſt red, then yellow, next green, and after 
that blue, and at laſt purple; then again red, yellow, 


order of colours that aroſe was red, yellow, white, blue; 
to which ſucceeded a dark ſpot that afforded ſearce any 
light, though it was obſerved to caule ſome very obſcure 
reflection, for the image of the ſun or candle might be 
faintly diſcerned in it; and this laſt ſpot ſpread itſelf 
more and more till the bubble broke. : | 
Now it is apparent that the only reaſon why theſe 
different colours fucceeded each other at the top 
of the bubble, in the above- mentioned manner, was 
becauſe its thickneſs in that part continually varied, till 
it broke. It remained therefore to examine what was 
the thickneſs of the bubble at the top, at the time it 
exlubited each particular colour: and this was effected 
by the following contr:vance, viz. by taking the object- 
glaſs of a long teleſcope, ſuch having but a very ſmall 
degree of convexity, and placing it upon a flat glaſs : 
theſe glaſſes, by reaſon of the convexity of the former, 
would touch but in one point, and the diſtance between 
them, where they did not touch, would be exceedingly 
ſmall, but larger, the further we conſider it from the 
point of contact. Now water being put between theſe 
glaſſes, the ſame colours appeared as in the bubble, in 
the form of circles or rings ſurrounding the point where 
the glaſſes touched, which point appeared black like the 
top of the bubble when it is thineſt. Next to this ſpot 
lay a blue circle, and next without that a white 
one, and ſo on in the ſame but contrary order to that 
in which the colours aroſe on the top of the bubble. 
Now the diſtance between the glafles, that 1s, the 
thickneſs of the body of water between them, where it 
exhibited any one colour of a particular order, was equal 
to the thickneſs of the bubble at the tume the ſame colour 
appeared upon it. For though the medium the light 
muſt paſs through to come at the water is, in one caſe, 
glaſs, and in the other, air; that makes no difference in 
the ſpecies of the colour reflected from the water: for 
pieces of Muſcovy glaſs, made-thin enough to appear 
coloured, would have their colours faded, but not the 
ſpecies of them altered by being made wet with water : 
but it was found that tranſparent bodies of different 
denfity would not, under the ſame thickneſs, exhibit 
the ſame colours; for if the forementioned glaſſes were 
laid uporr each other without any water between them, 


as the water, but more expanded; fo that each ring had 
a larger diameter, though they bore all the ſame propor> 
tion to each other; ſo that the thickneſs of the air, pro- 
per to reflect each colour, Was in the fame proportion 
larger than the thickneſs of the water adapted to re- 
feel the ame: © 16 7 
Further, all the light which is not reflected by the thin 
ſubſtances, whether of air or water contained bec.reen 
the glaſſes, is tranſmitted through them; for when 
viewed from the other fide, they exhibit alſo coloured 


s ftill further about, all the remaining co- 


rings as before, but in a contrary order; for the middle 
| | 74 {por, 


lours will be ſucceſhvely removed from tlie ſurface PQ | 


green, blue, violet, followed each other ; and the laſt 


the air between them would then afford the fame colours 
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different colour im the ſame plate when viewed direct 
from what they do wlten feen obliquely, as obſery; 
above. A thouſand other inſtances might be added 
but enough has been ſaid to prove that the preſent pro- 
poſition is founded on truth. 
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fpot, which in the other view appears black for want of 
reflecting light, now looks perfectly white; next with- 
out this ſpot, the light appears tinged with a yellowiſh 
red ; where the white appeared before, it now ſeems 


black, and ſo of the reſt. . 5 | 
It is further obſervable, that the forementioned thin | CoLovk, among painters, 18 ſometimes uſed to imply 


plates, whether of air or water, did not appear of the the drugs or ſimple colours themſelves, and fometing 
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oh 1 fame colour when viewed obliquely, as when ſeen direct; the tints produced by a mixture of theſe drugs. 
1 for if the rings and colours between a convex and plain The principal colours uſed by painters are red and 
1 glaſs be viewed firſt in direct manner, and then under | white lead, yellow and red oakers; ſeveral kinds of 
1 different degrees of obliquity, the rings will be obſerved | earth, umbre, orpiment, lampblack, burnt ivory, black 
 . to dilate themſelves as increaſed. But a plate of air be-|lead, cinnabar, vermilion, gamboge, lac, blue ang 
+18 tween the glaſs alters its colour much ſooner than the | green aſhes, verdigriſe, beſtre, bice, ſmalt, carmine, 
i Fj water in the bubble, which is ſurrounded with air: for] ultramarine, &c. See each under its proper article. 

' | in the water, when viewed obliquely, the ſame colour | Theory of the Compoſition of COLOURS. In conſider- 
1 might be ſeen at more than twelve times the thickneſs it |ing the nature of the rays of light in general, and the 
i. 7 appeared at under a direct view; but when the air was | ſeparation of the different colours from the rays b 
„ viewed under ſuch an obliquity, that the thickneſs of the] means of a priſm, we demonſtrated that whiteneſs 1; 
— 4 plate, where it was obſerved, was but half as much again] produced by a mixture of the different colours, ang 
WE: as when it was viewed directly, a different colour ap-] that all the ſhades of colours are produced by a mixture 
1 ered * of different rays. And upon thele principles the whole 
5 Laſtly, the ſame colour reflected from a denſer ſub-¶doctrine of mixing colours in ſuch proportions ag to 
. ſtance reduced to a thiner plate, and ſurrounded by a produce any tint defred is founded. 

1 rarer, will be more briſk than the ſame colour, when] In order to this, the colours are to be diſpoſed in the 
3 reflected from a thin plate formed of the rarer ſubſtance, | following manner: deſcribe the circle ADFA, (le, 
1 and ſurrounded by the denſer; as was found by blowing] XX. /g. 14.) and divide the circumference into feren 
1 glaſs very thin, which exhibited in the open air more | equal pad, AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FG, 64, 
[| 1 vivid colours than the air does between two glaſſes. in the ſame proportion to one another as the fraction, 


As to the thickneſs of the plate of air by which the g, 1, Te, 5» > T6, 3+ Which are the proportions 
ſeveral colours were reflected, it was found by carefully | of the muſical notes Sol, la, fa, fol, la, mi, fa, || 
meaſuring the diſtances of the rings from the points | Between A and B place all the kinds of red, from B 
where the glaſs is touched, that the diſtance between the |to C place all the kinds of orange, from C to. D plaec 
glaſſes where the firſt order of colours was reflected, all the kinds of yellow, from D to E place all the kinds 
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1 | was from +4; to +;45 part of an inch; that where of green, from E to 2 place all the Kinds of blue, from 
1 the ſecond, was from +3; to ++ that where the F to G place all the kinds of indigo, and from G to A 
3 third, from £;z5 to ag and ſo in a ſeries of the place all the kinds of violet. Having thus diſpoſed the 
11 odd numbers: and that the diſtance of the glaſſes, where |fimple colours, the centre of the circle O will be the 
9 the firſt order of colours that was tranſmitted paſſed place of white. And between the centre and the ci- 
"Rath through, was from © to +455 part of an inch; that|cumference are the places of all the broken compounded 
9 jj where the ſecond, was from ++; to 5545 that] colours, thoſe neareſt the centre being the molt com- 

I Mr where the third, from + z+ to 555, and ſo on in a | pounded, and thoſe fu rtheſt from it being the leaſt com- 
* ſeries of the even numbers. And the thickneſs of a|pounded : as in the line O f, all the colours at 1, 2, 

N plate of water, where it reffected or tranſmitted the 3, 4, are of the ſame ſpecies; that is, green inclining 
| 0 fame colours, was 4 of the thickneſs of the plate of air. | toward blue; but the colour at 1 is the ſimple natural 

| Now we learn from experiments made with the | colour ; that at 2 is ſomething compounded, or broken; 


microſcope, that the leaſt parts of almoſt all bodies are | that at 3 is more broken; and that at 4 is ſtill more 


Wl. tranſparent; or the fame may be experienced in the | broken. | 
| k following manner: take a very thin plate of the The colours being thus diſpoſed, to know what co- 
Wil opaque body, and the room being darkened, apply it lour reſults from the mixture of any colours given, find 
* if to a {mall hole in the window-thutter, and it will] the centre of gravity of the places of the colours given, 1 
17 fufficiently diſcover its tranſparency. This experiment] and that will ſhew the character of the compounded. = 
i | cannot be ſo well performed with a white body, be-| For example, ſuppoſe it were required to know what 
Bil cauſe of the ſtrong reflecting power in ſuch ; but even | colour would reſult from the mixture of two parts d. : 
. thoſe, when diffolved in aquafortis or other proper] the ſimple yellow at P, with three parts of the ſimple 
Mil menſtruums, do alſo become tranſparent. Wherefore | blue at Q; firſt find the centre of gravity 3 01 the 
156 if we ſhould ſuppoſe any body reduced to a thinnefs points P and Q_ thus: draw PQ, and having divided 
„ proper to produce any particular colour, and then it into five parts, (which is the ſum of three and two) 
N broken into fragments, in all probability each frag- take the point 3 three parts from P, becauſe there ate 
"Wl ment would exhibit that colour, and a heap of ſuch frag- three parts of blue) and two parts from Q (becauic 
ws ments would conſtitute a body of that colour; ſo that the | there are two parts of the colour at P;) then draw 0 
. cauſe, why ſome bodies reflect one ſort of rays moſt 3 cutting the circumference in x, by the place of the 
kk copiouſly, and ſome another, is probably no other than | point 1, (which is between D and E, but nearer te 
tf the different magnitude of their conſtituent particles. we find the mixture is a green, -inclining towards blue. 
/ Fiſhl This Sir Iſaac Newton thinks a probable ground for but becauſe 3 is near the middle between the centre a 
1 making conjectures concerning the magnitude of the] the circumference, the colour is pretty much broken. 
Tre conſtituent particles of bodies. The green of vegetables | Lo make the ſame thing more clear by another ca 
bs ok he takes to be of the third order, as likewiſe the blue] ple; ſuppoſe you would know what would reſult from | 
4 Mow of the ſyrup of violets. The azure colour of the tkyÞa mixture of two parts yellow at P, three parts blue 7 | 
115 he thinks is of the firſt order, as alſo the moſt intenſe Q, and five parts red at R. Firſt is found the Par 
bl luminous white; but if it is leſs ſtrong, he then con- 3 of the mixture of the yellow and the blue, as belle | 
1 5 jectures it to be a mixture of the colours of all the| then drawing the line 3 R (becauſe there are fixe T7 
* El orders. Of the latter fort he takes the colour of linen, | of the colour at 3, and five parts of the colour at 0 ö 
2 paper, and ſuch like ſubſtances to be; but white metals] divide it into ten parts, and take the point 7 ne pu” 
"0 to be of the former fort. For producing black the par- diſtant from R. By this means r is the centre ot ge 7 | 
. ticles muſt be ſmallar than for exhibiting any of the | of the three colours at P, Q, and R, and 1s conlequen d | | 
[ colours, viz. of a ſize anſwering to the thickneſs of | the place of the mixture; which by drawing Or 5 
the bubble where it reflected little or no light, and for] ting the circumference in s, is found to be an orans { 
that reaſon appeared colourleſs, a little inclining towards red ; and becauſe 7 15 5 t 
The colours in the fame part of a peacock's tail| nearer the centre than the circumference, the colour s 
vary as the tail changes its poſture with f̃eſpect to the] very much broken: and thus one may procee n © ; 
eye; juſt P the thin plates of air or water appear of a _ 13 Again 
| : 


COL 


n having given the place of any compound 
| ar goin” what colours may be mixed to 
3 ound it. Thus, having given the colour at 3, 
nk any line Pg through 3, the colour propoſed 
may be made by a mixture of the colours in P and Q 
taking ſuch a proportion of them as is expreſſed by the 


E lines 3P and 30. that is, taking of the colour F as 


in proportion to 3 Q, and as much of the co- 

a 5 4 proputtion. to 3 P; or having drawn 
O z paſſing through the points 1, 2, 4, the ſame co- 
Jour may be produced by mixing the colours in 2 and 4, 
in proportion to the lines 4, 3, and 2, 3, or it may be 
roduced by breaking the ſimple colour at 1, with white 
(which 1s at O) in the proportion of the lines 3, 1, and 

O: and thus in other cates. _ 

The proportions hitherto mentioned of the colours 
to be uſed in the mixtures, relate to the quantity of the 
rays of light, and not to the materials which artificial 
colours are made of, Wherefore if ſeveral artificial co- 
lours were to be mixed according to theſe rules, and 
ſome of them are darker than others, there mult be a 
greater proportion uſed of the darker materials, to pro- 
duce the hue propoſed, becauſe they reflect fewer rags 
of light in proportion to their quantities; and a lefler 
proportion muſt be uſed of the lighter materials, be- 
cauſe they reflect a greater quantity of light. 

But the difficulty conſiſts in knowing the nafure of the 
material colours uſed in painting, for was this ſo per- 
fectly known that one could tell exactly what ſpecies of 


colour, how perfect, and what degree of light and ſhade | 


each material has with reſpect to its quantity, by theſe 
rules one might exactly produce any colour propoſed, 
by mixing the ſeveral materials in their juſt proportions. 
But though theſe particulars cannot be known to ſuffi- 
cient exactneſs for this purpoſe, beſides the tediouſneſs 
that would be in practice, to meaſure the colours ac- 
cording to their exact proportions ; yet the knowledge 


of this theory may be of great uſe in painting. Sup- 


poſe, for example, a pallet is provided with the ſeveral 
colours at a, , c, d, e; ſuppoſe for inſtance at a, car- 
mine; at , orpiment ; at c, pink; at d, ultramarine ; 
at e, ſmalts; and had occaſion to make a broken green, 
ſuch as thould be placed at x. Ihen ſee that it does 


not lie a great deal out of a line drawn through e 


and d; therefore conclude, that mixing the colours « 
and 4 will come very near to what 1s wanted : but be- 
cauſe x is nearer to the centre O than the line c 4, having 
brought the tint as near as poſſible to what is wanted, 
ſuppoſe to z, then look from 2 croſs x for ſome co- 


lour oppoſite to z, to break the tint with, and you will 


find the neareſt to be a; therefore by mixing of the co- 
lour a, brings the compoſition to the tint you have oc- 
cation for. If the colour à carries the tint too much 
towards the line OD, put a little more of the colour a, 
which brings it into the right place: or having got the 
tint 2, you might have broken it with white, whoſe 
place is at the centre O: or putting a greater proportion 
of the colour 4, inſtead of a, you may afterwards break 
the tint by means of the colour b. And in the ſame 
manner, by a mere inſpection of this ſcheme, we might 


immediately ſee the method requiſite to be purſued in If 


order to form any colour, however difficult it might be 
to form it without ſuch aſſiſtance. It will be of great 
uſe to painters if thoroughly underſtood, and by making 
3 acquainted with the nature and properties of 
tnc colours they uſe, they may attain a perfection in 


colouring which they might otherwiſe have ſought for 
in vain. 


COLOURING, 


among painters, is one of the 
moſt eſſential branche CE 


it elle s of their art, which is generall 
er into three parts, deſign, e e und os 


COLT, in 200lo . 
"COL the horſe kind the ſame with foal, or the 


R, in zoology, a genus of ſerpents be- 
EN the claſs of meek, The eats are 
Wt ey have a number of ſcuta, or hard cruſts, on 
3 and ſcutellæ, or ſcales, on the tail. Linnæus 
diltin on 2 leſs than 97 ſpecies under this genus, 

guined ſolely by the number of ſcuta and ſcutellæ. 


or the ſ 


Vor. "= % 9 hog * ſhall give the numbers in 


COM 


ſecond the number of ſcutelle, thus, 140-22. 

| COLUMBINE, Aguilegia, in botany. See the ar- 

ticle AQUILEGIA. | | 
COLUMN, in architecture, a round pillar made to 

ſupport and adorn a building. 

Columns are different in the different orders of archi- 

tecture; as the Tuſcan, the Dorick, the Tonick, the Co- 

rinthian, and the Compoſite. See Tus an, &c. Order. 
CoLUMN, among printers, fignifies halt a page, 

when the page is divided into two parts, from top to 

bottom. 


troops or baggage. 
| COLURES, in aſtronomy and geography, are two 
great circles ſuppoſed to interſect each other at right 
angles in the poles of the world, and to paſs through 
the ſolſtitial and equinoctial points of the eccliptick ; 
the one called the ſolſtitial, and the other the equi- 
noctial colure. 

COLUTEA, bladder ſena, in botany, a genus of 
plants, ranged by Linnzus among the diadelphia di- 
candria claſs, producing papilionaceous flowers. The 
common ſort is a ſhrub, which grows naturally in Au- 
{tria, in the ſouth of France and Italy, from whence 
the ſeeds were originally brought to England. 'This 
flowers in June or July, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn ; they are propagated by ſeeds, and are very com- 
mon in ſhrubberies, &c. 

COMA, or CoMa-viciL, among phyſicians, a 
preternatural propenſity to ſleep. 

OMA BERENICES, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, ſituated between Virgo, 
Bootes, Canes venatici, and near the Lion's tail. 

This conſtellation comprehends, according to Pto- 
lemy's catalogue, 3 ſtars, according to Tycho's 13, and 
according to Mr. Flamſtead's 43. 

COMBINATION, properly denotes an aſſemblage 
of ſeveral things two by two. 

CoMBINATION, in mathematicks, is the variation 
or alteration of any number of quantities, letters, 
ſounds, or the like, in all the different manners poſſible. 

F. Truchet, in the memoirs of the French Academy, 
ſhews that two ſquare pieces, each divided diagonally 
into two colours, may be combined 64 different ways, 
ſo as to form ſo many different kinds of chequer-work ; 
which appeats ſurpriſing enough, when one conſiders 
that two letters or figures can only be combined twice. 
See the article CHANGE. 

F. Merſenne gives us the combinations of all the 
notes and ſounds of, muſick as far as 64; the ſum 
whereof amounts to go figures or places. 

COMBINATORY, in a general ſenſe implies 
ſomething belonging to combination. | 

CoMBINATORY D//tillation is a method much 
practiſed by our diſtillers in rectifying ſpirits, and con- 
ſiſts in mixing with the ſpirits committed to the ſtill ſe- 
veral ingredients, particularly alkaline ſalts, and others 
of that kind capable of abſorbing part of the water with 
which the ſpirits are blended, and giving them a good 
avour. 

COMB UST, an appellation given to a planet, when 
in conjuction with, or not diſtant above eight degrees 
and thirty minutes from the ſun; ſome reſtrain the 
term combuſt, to the diſtance of half their diſk. 

COMEDY, a dramatick piece repreſenting ſome 
agreeable or diverting tranſaction, either real or fictiti- 
ous, and calculated for the amuſement and inſtruction 
of the audience. 5 

Comedy is often conſidered as having parts of quality 
and quantity. The four eſſential parts of quality are, 
the fable, the manners, the ſentiments, and the diction. 
To which two others, relating only to the repreſenta- 
tion, are added, viz. the muſick and the decorations. 
No comedy can be written without having theſe four 
eſſential parts. 

The parts of quantity are alſo four: 1ſt. The en- 
trance, which only makes us acquainted with the Cha- 
racters, and proceeds very little into any part of the ac- 
tion. 2dly, the working up of the plot, where the 
play grows warmer, and the deſign or action of it is 


9.0 drawing 


figures, the firſt denoting the number of ſcuta, and the 


CoLuux, in military affairs, a long, deep file of 
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drawing on, and we fee ſomething promiſing. 3dly, 


The full growth of the plot, which we may call pro- 
perly the counter turn, becauſe it deſtroys the expecta- 
tion, and embroils the action in new difficulties, leav- 
ing us far diitant from the hopes in which it found us. 
4thly, 'The diſcovering or unravelling of the plot, 
where we ſce all things ſettling again on the firſt foun- 
dation. The obſtacles which hindered the action or 
deſign of the play being once removed, it ends with the 
reſemblance of truth and nature, and the audience are 
ſatisfied with the conduct of it. | 

From whence comedy had its origin cannot be deter- 
mined. Ariſtotle ſays we know little or nothing of co- 
medy, as little regard was paid to it at firſt in compa- 
riſon of tragedy. However, though tragedy was ſooner 
refined, yet it is probable that ſome rude attempts in 
comedy were more ancient ; becauſe it ſeems natural to 
1magine, that mankind, on gathering in the fruits of 
the earth, and receiving the other bleſſings of provi- 
dence, ſhould be excited with ſentiments of joy, affected 
with an innocent gaiety, and led on to ſome feſtival 
ſports, before they could think of writing poems upon 
the miſeries and misfortunes of other men ; and be- 
cauſe a life plain, and without ſhew, was more ancient 
than ſtate and magnificence. 

COMET, an opake, ſpherical, and ſolid body like 
a planet, performing revolutions about the ſun in ellip- 
tical orbits, which have the ſun in one of the foci. 

The ancients were divided 1n their opinions con- 
cerning them; ſome conſidering them as wandering 
ſtars; others, as meteors kindled in the atmoſphere 
of the earth, ſubſiſting for a time, and then difh- 
pated : others looked upon them as prodigies. But 
it is put beyond doubt by the more accurate obſervati- 


ons of late aſtronomers, that they are a Kind of planets. 


That they are not meteors, is obvious; for if they 
were, they could not bear that vaſt heat which ſome of 
them in their perihelia receive from the ſun. The 
great comet which appeared in the year 1680, was 
within a ſixth part of the ſun's diameter from its ſur- 
face, and therefore muſt require a degree of heat intenſe 
beyond all imagination. | 

But that comets are not only above the air, but alſo 
beyond the moon, is plain; becauſe comets ſeen from 
diſtant places, are obſerved to be at the ſame diſtance 
from a fixed ſtar which is near them. As for example, 
the comet which Tycho Brahe obſerved at Uraniburg, 
was likewiſe ſeen by Hagecius at Prague in Bohemia at 
the ſame time; which two places differ ſix degrees in 
latitude, and are nearly under the ſame meridian, and 
both meaſured the diſtance of this comet from the ftar 
we call the vultur; that is, how much it was below it 
towards the horizon, for both the vultur and comet 
were in the ſame vertical circle, and both obſervators 
found their diſtances the ſame, and conſequently they 
both viewed the comet in the ſame point of the hea- 
vens ; which could not be, unleſs it had been higher 
than the moon. „ 

The figures of comets are obſerved to be very differ- 
ent for ſome of them throw forth beams like hair every 
way round them, and theſe are called hairy comets. 
Others again have a long beard, or rather a fiery tail, 
oppoſite to the region in which the ſun is ſeen; and 
they are called bearded, or comets with tails. Their 
magnitude has alſo been obſerved to be very different; 
many of them without the hair, appear no Gre than 


ſtars of the firſt magnitude. But ſome authors have 


given us an account of others which were much greater: 
ſuch was that which appeared in the time of the em- 
peror Nero, which, as Seneca relates, was not inferior 
in magnitude to the ſun itfelf. In like manner, the 
comet which Hevelius obferved in the year 1652, did 
not ſeem to be leſs than the moon, though it had not 
ſo bright a ſplendor; for it had a pale and dim light, 
and appeared with a diſmal aſpet. Moſt have a denſe 
and dark atmoſphere ſurrounding their bodies, which 
weakens and blunts the ſun's rays ; but within it, ap- 
pear$:the neucleus or ſolid body of the comet, which 
when the clouds are diſperſed, gives a Jplendid and 
britk light. | | 
The particulars in which gomets differ from planets 
8 | 4 
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are, that they move in various direQions, ſome 4, 


way with the planets, others the contrary ; neither a 
their motions confined within the zodiack, their op; 
admitting of any inclination to the ecliptick | 
And the eccentricity of their orbits is ſo very g 
that ſome of the comets perform the greateſt part of the; 
motion almoſt in right.lines, tending in their approach 
to the ſun almoſt directly towards at, after which 
paſs it; and when they leaye it, march off again near 
in a right line till they are out of fight, as if they were 
haſtening back to the fixed ſtars. As they approach 
the ſun their motion grows proportionably ſwifter; for 
they deſcribe equal areas in equal times about its cenie 
as the planets do. Hence it is, that when they are in 
their perihelia, their motion is immenſely ſwifter than 
when they are in their aphelia. ; 
This will better appear from the following demon- 
ſtration. Let 8 (plate XXI. fig. 2.) be the ſun, ap 
DG the elliptick orbit of a comet, ICE the orbit of 
the earth. If we ſhould ſuppoſe the ſemi-axis of the 
comet's orbit to be 100 times greater than the ſemj. 
axis of the carth's orbit, or, which is the ſame, than 
its mean diſtance from the ſun, that comet would not 
complete its revolution in leſs than 1000 years; for the 
{quares of the periodical times of the earth and comet 
muſt be gs the cubes of their mean diſtances from the 
fun, and the comet becomes viſible only for that part of 
its period, wherein it deſcends towards the. ſun and 
approaches near the earth, as in F, and then after it 
has paſſed its perihehon, conſtantly rifing higher from 
the ſun about G, it will begin to vaniſh and will not 
be viſible without a teleſcope. If the aphelion diſtance 
be to the perihelion as 1000 is to one, the velocity of 
a comet in the perihelion, will bear the fame propor- 
tion to the velocity at the aphelion. For the area A 8g, 
muſt be but equal to the area PS D, if the arches AB 
and PD be deſcribed by the comet in equal times, and 
then the arch PD muit be greater than AB, in the 
lame proportion as AS is greater than PS. This 
is the proportion of their abſolute velocities. But their 
angular velocities about the ſun, are 1n a duplicate pro- 
portion of theſe diftances, or as 1000000 to 1. 80 
that while the comet in its perihelion deſcribes one de- 
gree with its angular motion, where it aſcends to its 
aphelion, it will deſcribe in an equal time but ;4;+; 
of a degree. Hence then is ſeen the cauſe why comets 
are vifible to us for fo ſhort a time, and when they diſ- 
appear, why they are ſo long before they viſit us again. 


| This alſo deſtroys the objection againſt the return of 


comets drawn from the rarity of their appearance., 
As the elliptick orbit of a comet is ſo very eccentrick, 
that portion of it wherein it becomes viſible to us, may 
pals for a parabola. By confidering, therefore, that 
portion as a piece of a parabola near its vertex, the 
calculation of their motions becomes much eaſier ;- and 
upon that hypotheſis Dr. Halley has conſtructed and 
calculated a table, by which, whenever a new come! 
ſhall appear, it may be determined whether it be a" 
of thoſe which have yet appeared, and conſequent!) . 
period, and the axis of its orbit be determined; a 
its return foretold. From this table, as well as fron 
the obſervations of aſtronomers, it ſeems probable, thi! 
the comet which appeared in the year 1682, Was the 
ſame which was ſeen before in 10607 and 1531, 
likewiſe again in the year 1758, after a period © 
about 151 years. And that the great comet _ 
appeared in the year 1680, was the ſame feen in the 
time of king Henry I. in 1106, and in 531, and Lf 
the forty-fourth year before Chriſt, when Julius ge 
was murdered. If ſo, then the period of this com 
is about 575 years. There are between twent) ys 
thirty that have appeared fince the year 1337 but 8 
two appearances ſeem to belong to the tame cone 
except thoſe above- mentioned. ee 
The phenomena of comets which ariſe from C 
motion of the earth, agree in a great meaſure with 1 
of the planets. For inſtance, thoſe comets , . 
move according to the order of the ſigns, à little * 
they diſappear, become more than ordinarlly | 
retrogade, if the earth at that time be betwee® earth 
and the fun, but more than ordinary Gvift, if ae? be 
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Leon the oppoſite fide © 
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and the reverſe of this happens 
ntrary to the order of the ſigns. 
the motion of the earth ; for 
hen the earth goes the ſame way with a comet, but 
my ch a ſwifter motion, the comet ſeems retrograde ; 
wo ith a {lower motion, the comet's apparent mo- 
hat lower ; and when the earth moves the 
it becomes ſwifter, See the articles Rx- 
and PLANET. 


+ thoſe which move co 
| This is occahioned by 


tion becomes 
contrary Way, 
TROGRA PDE, 

few comets are to 5 8 e ſun, 
but in their receſs appear with long fiery tails, pointing 
directly, or nearly ſo, towards that part of the heavens 
which with reſpect to the comet 1s oppoſite to the ſun. 
Some are viſible before they reach the ſun, and begin; 
forth their tails, which at firſt are ſhort and 
thin, ſeldom exceeding fifteen or twenty degrees in 
length, but grow longer and denſer as the comet comes 
nearer the ſun. If the comet paſſes very near the ſun, it 
then ſends forth fiery beams of light eyery way. After 
this 1t puts forth a tail forty, fifty, or ſixty degrees 
hich as the comet recedes farther from the ſun, 


long, W 


continually diminiſhes both in length and ſplendour ; 


but is larger and longer at any diſtance in its receſs 
from the fun, than at an equal diſtance in its acceſs 
It. | 
: In order to account for the formation of the tails of 
comets, ſome have ſuppoſed that the heads of comets 
are tranſparent, and that their tails are no other than 
a beam of the ſun tranſmitted through them. But 
were the heads of comets tranſparent, they themſelves 
would be ſcarcely viſibhle. Others, that they ariſe from 
the refraction of the rays of light in their way from 
the comet to us. But if fo, then both the planets and 
fixed ſtars ought to have tails alſo. Kepler aſcribed 
the acent of the tails to the rays of the fun carrying 
the particles of the comet's atmoſphere with them ; 
that is, impelling them into the regions oppoſite to it. 
Hut we have no inſtance of any thing in nature like 
this: it is therefore an hypotheſis that cannot be ſup- 
ported. Sir Iſaac Newton thinks the great ſplendour 
and length of the tails, ariſes from the heat which the 
ſun communicates to the comet as it paſſes near it. 
As the aſcent of the ſmoke in a chimney is owing to 
the impulſe of the air with which it is intangled, in 
like manner, ſays he, the tail of a comet may riſe from 
the atmoſphere thereof into thoſe parts which are op- 
polite to the fun, being carried up by the æther about 
the comet, rarefied to a very great degree by the heat 
thereof, This opinion is greatly corroborated by the 
appearance of the tails ; for when accurately obſerved, 
they are found not to riſe always in a direction pre- 
cilely oppoſite to the fun, but to deviate or incline a 
1!tle from thenee towards thoſe parts which the comet 
has lately left; and not only fo, but to be bent into a 
certam curvature, the extremities of the tails deviating 
rom the true oppoſition more in proportion than the 
other parts; and to be more denſe, ſeemingly, and 
better defined on the convex than on the concave fide. 
And further, chat the longer the tail is, tze more 
uſthle is the curvature, as being the greateſt at the 
oe diſtance from the body of the comet. Upon 
as counts Sir Ifaac thinks it evident, that the 
nomena of the tails of comets depend on the mo- 
= ger their heads, and that the heads furniſh the mat- 
-7 which forms the tails. 
3 who is not ſatisfied with Sir Iſaac's 
are — for the tails of comets in the fol- 
15 ks J 3 5 is well known, ſays he, that when 
= 5 e tun paſſes through the atmoſphere of 
„ 22Cy, as the earth, that which paſſes on one fide 
© by the refraction thereof made to conver towards 
that which paſſes on th | Ta 
vergency is — hol eee ee 
he bak wholly effected either at the entrance of 
Fs Bae e atmoſphere, or at its going out; but 
ws s at its entrance, it increaſes in eve 
5 progreſs. It is alſo agreed, that the at- 


mof! 

wi mal of the comets are very large and denſe. He 

the fn © luppoſes, that by ſuch time as the light of 
as paſſed through a conſiderable part of the 

fa comet, the rays thereof are ſo far re- 


*Motphere o 


to be ſeen in their acceſs to the ſun, | 


bly to illuminate it, or rather the vapours floating 
therein, and ſo render that part which they have yet to 
paſs through viſible to us; and that this portion of the 
atmoſphere of a comet thus illuminated, appears to us 
in the form of a beam of the ſan's light, and paſſes 
under the denomination of a comet's tail. This is the 
hypotheſis of Mr. Rowning : how well it anſwers the 
eee of the tails, may be ſeen in his ſyſtem of 
atural Philoſophy, part IV. cap. 11 
To determine the apparent place and courſe of a COMET: 
One method by which aſtronomers inveſtigate them is 
this. They obſerve what two ſtars are directly one on 
one fide of the comet, and the other on the other; 
which is done by holding up a thread between the eye 
and the two ſtars, and extending it in ſuch manner, as 
that it ſhall ſeem to croſs each ſtar : then they look out 
two other ſtars in ſuch fituation alſo, that the ccmet 


ſhall appear in a line that paſſes from one to the other 


which are found as before. Then they extend a thread 
upon the celeſtial globe from one of the two firſt ſtars 


| to the other ; and another thread from one of the two 


laſt ſtars to the other: and tlie point on the globe 


where the threads croſs, is the apparent place of the 


comet at the time the obſervation was made. This 


they do daily, and ſo trace out its apparent courſe in 


the heavens. | 

COMET ARTUM, a curious machine, calculated 
to repreſent the motion of a comet about the ſun. 

The conſtruction of the parts of this machine with 
the rationale 1s as follows, taken from Mr. Martin's 
lectures. When the lid is taken off the box, the in- 
ternal parts appear as in (plate XXI. fig. 3.) NO and 
QT are two clliptick wheels turning each other about 
the foci I and 8, by means of a cat-gut ſtring in a 
groove on their edges, croſſing at K. Theſe oval 
wheels are fixed on arbors or axes, which paſs throvgh 
the ſame focus S and I in each; the oval N © is moved 
by the circular wheel I, fixed alſo upon the ſame axes, 
but above it upon the bar or long piece GV; which 
wheel is itſelf moved by another equal wheel G, and 


of the box; all which is evident in the figure. 

The perimeter of the oval Q 1, where it touches 
that of N O, will have a velocity always proportional 
to the diſtance from I; that is, in the points K, 4, 3, 
2, 1, &c. The velocities will be as the lines IK, 14, 
I3, I2, II, &c. which we conſider as levers acting 
upon and moving the oval Q T in thoſe points. Now 
if the ovals are ſuch that IK is to SV, or I K to lr, 
as 6 to 1, then will the point K have ſix times the ve- 
locity turned by the lever I K, as the point V will have 
when it has made - revolution, or is come under the 
point 8, where it is turned by the lever Is, than in the 
fituation 18. | 

If we take SP=SK=ls, and upon the point s, 8, 
5, as foci, deſcribe the ellipſis P L 1M, that will repre- 
ſent the orbit of the comet, or the figure of the groove 
on the lid of the box, in which a round brats. ball, re- 
preſenting the comet, is made to ſlide along on a piece 
of wire, called the radius vector, fixed at one end into 
the top of the arbor at 8, where we ſuppoſe the ſun to 
be, and is accordingly repreſented by a ſilver plate 
at top. _ 

The place of the comet at P is called the perihelion, 
as being there neareſt the ſun; as I is its aphelion or 
point of greateſt diſtance. Since S PSS K, the velocity 
of the comet will be in the point P equal to that of the 
point K; and were the comet's aphelion at s, its velo- 
city then would be equal to that of the point V, when 
under 5, viz. fix times leſs than before; but fince the 
comet's aphelion is at I, and ſince the greater arch de- 
ſcribed in the ſame time muſt have a greater velocity, the 
velocity of the comet at I will be about + of that at P. 

If the ellipfis on the lid of the box be divided into 
one hundred parts, to ſhew the anomaly of the comer, 
and about the axis of the wheel G be placed a circle 
EF, divided into equal parts, repreſenting the years or 

riod of the comet, with a proper index pointing to 
theſe diviſions, the inſtrument will ſhew the ſeveral 
particulars relating to the theory of the elliptick moti- 


racted towards each other, that they now begin ſenſi- 


; 


ons, whether of a planet or comet, ets, 
? ; » COMITIA, 


that by an endleſs ſcrew turned by a winch on the outſide 
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COMITIA, in Nomen antiquity, an aſſembly of | 


the people, either in the Comitium or Campus Martius, 
for the election of magiſtrates, or conſulting on ſome 
points of importance. 
_ COMITITUM, among the ancient Romans, was 4 
large hall in the 
aſſembled. : 

COMMA, among grammarians, implies a ſtop or 
character, ſerving to indicate a ſhort pauſe, and divide 
the members of a period. It is marked thus (,). 

_ Comma, in muſick, an interval equal to the dif- 
ference of the tones major and minor. | 

COMMANDING Ground, in military affairs, 
implies an eminence that overlooks any poſt or forti- 

_ fication. es 

COMMANDRY, a benefice belonging to ſome 
military order, | FEY 

COMMENDAM, implies a benefice enjoyed by 
ſome clergyman, who 1s at the ſame time in poſſeſhon 
of another. 

COMMENSURABLE, among mathematicians, 
ſignifies any quantities, lines or numbers, as are mea- 
ſured by one and the ſame common meaſure. 

COMMENTARY, or COMMENT, implies an 11- 
luſtration of the difficult paſſages in a writer. 

COMMERCE, the buying, ſelling, and barter- 
ing merchandize, in order. to obtain a competent 
profit. 

Commerce 1s the moſt ſolid foundation of civil ſo- 
ciety, and the moſt neceſſary principle to unite all men 
of whatever country or condition. It is the bank of 
plenty to every part of the world: by it the mercantile 
people of nations ſeem to be one body incorporated; 
and the riches of every trading town and place circulate 
into the hands of the poor, induſtrious, and diſtant 
traders. By this our neceſſities, conveniencies, and 
pleaſures are ſupplied from the molt diſtant ſhores of 
the E. and W. Indies. 

Though it is impoſſible to trace commerce to its 
firſt beginning, yet we know from undoubted re- 
cords, that the Iſhmaclites and Midianites carried on 
a great commerce by caravans with Eygpt in the days 
of Jacob for ſpices and other commodities bought in 
Gilead. 

This commerce which at firſt was carried on by land- 
carriage, as the world grew more populous, introduced 
water- carriage or navigation. Thus the Egyptians on 
the Red- ſea, and the Phoenicians on the Mediterranean, 
divided the commerce of the E. and W. among 
themſelves. The Egyptians imported whatever they 
could collect from the Indian ſhore, and the Phoenici- 
ans carried their merchandize to all diſtant places 
bordering on the ſea: and the early flouriſhing ſtate of 
Tyre and Sidon, though on a poor narrow ſpot, is a 
ſufficient proof to what height of glory, power and 
wealth, a nation can raiſe itſelf only by trade. 

For they became the emporium for all the earth, and, 
being ſupplied with a good fleet of merchantmen built of 
wood from Mount Libanus paſſed by the fſtreights of 
Gibraltar into the weſtern ocean; this not only improv- 

ed their commerce and navigation, and enriched the 


forum, where the comitia were often 


com 


cuſtoms of this port amounted yearly to more y,, 
3,000,000l. ſterling. ns e 

Though Egypt ſunk from an empire into a province 
Alexandria preſerved her commerce; and, when Rome 
itſelf was obliged to ſubmit to Conſtantinople, aj... 
andria ſtill remained the centre of what little trade y,, 
then left; till Venice, taking advantage of the barharg,, 
maxims of the Mahometan monarchs, drew to herſelf 
the profits of the Indian trade, and became the com. 
mon mart of all nations. This having made her 
miſtreſs'of the ſea, enabled her not only to extend he; 
dominions, but to ruin the Genoeſe, who endeayoureg 
to ſupplant that profitable commerce. | 

However, about the middle of the thirteenth century 
ſeveral maritime towns in Germany, of which Lubeck 
Hamburg, and Bremen, ſtill remain, confederated, and 
carried on an extenſive commerce to ſeveral parts of the 
world, till their great riches and power drew upon then 
the envy of ſome, and jealouſy of other ſtates, which 
joined to the diſcoveries of the new world, was the 
cauſe of their decay. 58 

Portugal, having diſcovered the rout to the E. In. 
dies, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, and by 
that means ſettled a more extenſive commerce, grew up, 
in a ſhort ſpace, to be one of the richeſt powers in Eu- 
rope, gained prodigious dominions in Aſia and Africa, 
and raiſed a naval power ſuperior to any thing that had 
been ſeen for many preceding ages. 

Spain about the ſame time ſettled a commerce 
in the new Indies diſcovered by Columbus; and in 
the South Seas and Spjice-iſlands, by Ferdinand 
Magellan. 

Each of theſe nations reaped great profits from their 
new diſcoveries: but the naval power of Portugal falling 
under the Spaniards, by the death of Cardinal Henry 
king of Portugal, without iſſue, the Portugueze com. 
merce was entirely ruined : and had not the Spaniſl 
pride forced other nations, in their own defence, to ap- 
ply cloſer to navigation, they, by this favourable junc- 
ture, had monopolized the trade of the whole world to 
themſelves, and maintained the univerſal dominion of 
the ſeas. 1 | 

Of all the nations in Europe, the Engliſh and Dutch, 
after ſurmounting very great difficulties, have now the 
ſuperiority in point of trade. Holland, by the favour- 
able reception it gives to ſtrangers, and the refuge it at- 
fords religionaries, enjoys a vaſt trade. As to England, 
the convenience and multitude of its ports, the goodnels 
of its commodities, induſtry and ingenuity of its work- 
men, &c. have eſtabliſhed its trade, ſo as to admit of no 
rival but the Dutch. England trades in all parts of the 
world; nor does any nation drive ſuch a commerce as 
ſhe does with her own commodities ; for the Dutch trace 
chiefly conſiſts in the tranſportation of foreign good: 
from one country to another. The foreign trade is fe. 
gulated chiefly at London, by ſeveral companies of mer: 
chants ; ſome impowered by royal charter to make ſuc 
regulations for the good of their reſpective trades, 3 
they ſhali think proper; others by private aflociation. 
See the article COMPANY. 

COMMINUTION, the act of breaking, grinding 
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traders to ſupply troops and recruit armies, turned their 


1 Fyrian merchants, but drew great numbers of ſtrangers [or reducing a body into very ſmall particles. 
ke to Tyre, with a view to make their fortunes by. trade,, COMMISSARY, in military affairs, an officer — | | 
e {o that they were ſoon able to ſend a colony that built [pointed to inſpe& the muſters, ſtores and proviſions, a Y 
"RAE Carthage, which vied with it in traffick, and in a ſhort |to provide all things neceſſary for the army. | . 
hi 70 time ſurpaſſed it exceedingly in extent of dominions and | COMMISSIONER, a perſon authorized by ow” I 
} AG military expeditions. miſſion, letters-patent, or other lawful warrant, to ce I 
* 1000 Frade gave it birth; trade enlarged it; and trade put] mine ſome affair, execute ſome office, &c. — 3 
| it it in a condition to diſpute the empire of the world for] COMMITMENT, in law, implies the ſending ; . 
. many years with Rome. Nor had they ever been over- |perſon to priſon, charged with ſome crime, by 3 BY 
1 i, come, had they not ambitiouſly preferred the glory of COMMITTEE, a ſelect number of peri9», - H 
/ "8 k arms to that of trade, diminiſhed the number of their | whom the more particular conſideration of lome mow I 
N is referred; and who are to report their opinion de 


merchant-ſhips into tranſports, and elected officers and 
generals of armies out of the wiſeſt and moſt ſucceſsful 
merchants. . 
Again, Alexandria roſe to ſuch a degree by commerce 
after the ruin of Tyre and Sidon, that they were ſoon 
forgotten. Ptolemy Philadelphus employed four thou- 
ſand merchantmen in this port, under the convoy of one 
hundred and twenty ſail of large armed galleys; and the 


1 


court, &c. of which they are members. 

COMMODITY, a general name 
wares and merchandize. 2 5 

COMMODORE, a general officer in the mom 
inveſted with the command of a {quadron of R 
tached on any particular occaſion. His 2 Led 
guiſhed from the others by a broad red pendant, of 
and tapering to the outer end. 


for all forts ol 
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COMMON, ſomething that belongs to all alike; in 
Itradiſtinction to proper, peculiar, &c. : 3 
go" Mmon-Law, that body of rules received as law 
= England, before it was altered by acts of parliament. 
i CoxMON-PLAC E-Book, a regiſter of every thing 
worthy of being noted in the courſe of a perſon's ſtudy, 
ſo diſpoſed, that among a multiplicity of fubjects, any 

one may be readily found. 3 
Common PLEAS, one of the king's courts, formerly 
moveable, but now held conſtantly in Weſtminſter-hall. 
In this court civil cauſes are tried, according to the 
frict laws of the kingdom. The chief judge 1s called 
the Lord chief juſtice of the common-pleas, &c. is 


affiſted by three other judges. 


Common, in huſbandry, implies a piece of ground 
common to this or that town, pariſh or lordſhip. 

Common INTENDMENT, in law, the common- 
ing of any paſſage, without ſtraining it to any foreign, 
remote, or precarious ſenſe. 

COMMONS, or Houſe of Commons, one of the 
branches of the Engliſh !egiſlature. See PARLIAMENT. 
COMMON WEALTH, the fame with republick. 
See the article REPUBLICK. EP 

COMMUNICATION, in a general ſenſe, the act 
of imparting ſomething to another. : 

COMMUNICATION is alſo uſed for the connection 
of one thing with another, or the paſlage from one 
place to another: thus a gallery is a communication 
between two apartments. | 
COMMUNICATION of Idioms, in theology, the act of 
imparting the attributes of one of the natures in Jeſus 
Chriſt to the other. | , 

It is by this communication that we ſay, God ſuf- 
fered, and died, &c. which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is only 
underſtood of the human nature; and is wholly founded 
on the union of the two natures of the perſon of Chriſt. 

The Lutherans carry the communication of idioms ſo 
far as to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt is not only in his Divine 
nature, and by reaſon of his Divine perſon, but alſo, really 
and properly, in his humanity, immortal, immenſe, &c. 

ComMMUuNICATION of Motion, in philoſophy, is the 
action of a moving body, whereby a body at reſt is put 
in motion, or a body already in motion is accelerated. 

The Laws of Communication of Motion. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton demonſtrates, that action and re-aCtion are equal 
and oppoſite; ſo that one body ſtriking againſt another, 
and thereby occaſioning a change in its motion, does in 
itſelf undergo the ſame change in its own motion, the 
contrary way. 

Hence a moving body ſtriking directly againſt ano- 
ther at reſt, the one loſes juſt as much of its motion as 
it communicates to the other, and they will proceed 
with the ſame velocity as if grown into one maſs. 

Therefore, if the body in motion be triple that at 
reſt, againſt which it ſtrikes, it will loſe a fourth part 
of ts motion; and whereas, before it would run over, 
(v. g.) a line of 20 feet, in a given time, it will now 
only run over 15; that is, it will loſe a fourth part of 
its velocity. | 

If a moving body ſtrike another already in motion, 
the firſt will augment the velocity of the latter, but will 
loſc lefs of its motion than if the latter had been 
abſolutely at reſt. 

Thus, v. g. if a body in motion be triple of another 
at reſt, and ſtrike againſt it with 32 degrees of motion, 
it will communicate 8 degrees of its motion to the 
other, and retain 24 to itſelf. If the other had already 4 
degrees of motion, the firſt would only communicate * 
me retain 27 : ſince thoſe 5 were ſufficient, in regard to 

© 1ncquality of the bodies, to make them proceed with 
equal velocity. | 
8 * lame manner may be determined the other 
3 N in bodies perfectly hard, and 
3 As a 42 But all hard bodies, that we know 
8 a aluck power, and the laws are different 

Fog ore intricate in elaſtick bodies. 

3 ody happen to decline out of the way, when 
moved by another, ſo as to leave a fr ſſ⸗ : 
body by which it e e a Iree pallage to the 

by Which it was moved; yet that will only proceed 
with the velocity which it had after! W hr 
with th after its communication 


e oth . . 5 
Vor. L N NN IN 8 it had before. It being a 


COM 


rule that every thing endeavours to perſevere, not in the 


ſtate wherein it was formerly, but in that wherein it was 
at that juncture: therefore, a body that has already loſt 
part of its motion by its meeting with another, may 
ſtill loſe more by a ſecond and a chird, ſo as the length 
to become perfectly at reſt. . 

Hence, firſt, if two unequal homogeneous bodies 
move in a right line with the ſame velocity, the greater 
muſt preſerve its motion longer than the ſmaller; for the 
motions of bodies are as their maſſes, but each com- 
municates of its motion to the circumjacent bodies 
which touch the ſurface; the largeſt body therefore, 
though it has more ſurface than the ſmaller, yet, hav- 


ing leſs in proportion to its maſs or quantity of matter 


than the ſmaller, will loſe a leſs portion of its velocity 
every moment than the ſmaller. | 

As for example, ſuppoſe a cube A to be two feet every 
way, and another B, one foot, the ſurfaces here will be 
as 4 to 1, but their maſſes as 8 to 1. If therefore thoſe 
bodies move with the ſame velocity, the cube A will 
have 8 times as much motion as the cube B, the quan- 
tity of motion ever being as the quantity of matter ; that 


each of them therefore may become quieſcent at the 


ſame time, the cube A muſt loſe 8 times as much mo- 
tion as the cube B; but that is impoſſible ; becauſe, as 
their ſurfaces are to each other as 4 to 1, the bodies 
againſt which they ſtrike will be only as 4 to 1. 
Therefore, when the cube B is become perfectly 
quieſcent, A will retain half its motion. | 


Hence, ſecondly, we ſee the reaſon, why any long 


body, as a dart thrown longwiſe, continues its motion 
longer than when thrown tranverſely, it meeting fewer 
bodies in the way to communicate 1ts motion to in the 
one caſe than in the other. | | 
Hence, alſo, thirdly, if a body be moved almoſt wholly 
within itſelf, ſo as to communicate little of its motion 
to the ambient bodies, it muſt continue its motion a long 
time: thus, a ſmooth braſs ball of half a foot diameter, 
placed on a ſlender ſmooth axis, with a very weak im- 
pulſe is found to revolve for the ſpace of 3 or 4 hours. 
For the rules of communication of motion of elaſtick 
bodies. See ELASTICE. | | 
Lines of COMMUNICATION, in military matters, 
trenches made to continue and preſerve a fafe correſ- 
pondence between two forts or poſts ; or at a ſiege, be- 
tween two approaches, that they may relieve one an- 
other | | 
COMMUNION, in divinity, ſignifies a number of 
perſons united in the ſame doctrine and diſcipline. 
CoMMUNION, is alfo uſed to ſignify the act of com- 
municating in the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, or Lord's 
Supper, — : 
CoMMUNION-TABLE, that whereon the elements 
of bread and wine, uſed in the communion, are placed. 
COMMUNITY, a ſociety of men, living in the 
ſame place, under the ſame laws, the ſame regulations, 
and the ſame cuſtoms. es 
Angle of COMMUTATION, in aſtronomy, is the 
angular diſtance between the ſun's true place, ſeen from 
the earth, and the place of a planet reduced to the 
ecliptick. | 
COMPACT, in phyſiology, implies cloſe, heavy, 
having few pores. t 
COMPANY, in a general ſenſe, denotes a number 
of people met together upon the ſame defign. 
CoMPANY, in commerce, ſignifies a ſociety of mer- 
chants, mechanicks, or other traders, joined together 
in one common intereſt. | | 
The. trade of Great Britain with foreign nations is 
carried on, partly by companies, and partly by private 


merchants. The moſt conſiderable companies are the 


nine following : 
1. The moſt ancient trading company in Britain is 
that which goes now by the name of the Hamburgh 


company, They were originally called merchants. of 


the ſtaple, and afterwards merchants-adventurers. They 
were firſt incorporated in the reign of king Edward T. 
anno 1296, and obtained, leave of John duke of 
Brabant, to make Antwerp their ſtaple or mart, where 
the woollen manufactures at that time flouriſhed. The 
ſtaple was afterwards removed to Calais, and from that 
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upon paying a very ſmall ſum to the company. 


COM 


to other places: and in the reign of queen Elizabeth 
to Hamburgh, where it ſtill continues. But private 
merchants are now allowed the privilege of this trade, 


2. The company next incorporated was that of the 
Ruſſia merchants, in the reign of queen Mary, who were 
impowered to trade to all lands, ports, and places in the 
dominions of the emperor of Ruſſia. This company is 
not very conſiderable at preſent; the trade to theſe places 
being moſtly carried on by private merchants, who are 
allowed that privilege, on paying five pounds ſterling. 

3. The next is the Eaſtland company, formerly called 
merchants of Elbing, a town in Þolith Pruſſia, being 
the port they principally reſorted to, in the infancy of 
their trade. They were incorporated in the 21ſt of 
queen Elizabeth, and impowered to trade to all places 
within the Sound, except Narva, the only Ruſſian port 
at that time in the Baltick. This company, like the 
former, is now inconſiderable, the trade to Norway 
and Sweden being laid open to the private merchants 
by act of parliament. 

4. The Turkey, or Levant company, was alſo 
erected in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and their 
privileges confirmed and enlarged in the reign of 
king James I. being impowered to trade to the 
Levant, or eaſtern part of the Mediterranean; par- 
ticularly to Smyrna, Aleppo, Conſtantinople, Cyprus, 
Grand Cairo, Alexandria, &c. This trade is alſo now 
laid open to private merchants, upon paying a ſmall 
conſideration. | 

5. The E. India company comes next, which was 
incorporated about the 42d of queen Elizabeth, anno 
1600. and impowered to trade to all countries to the 
eaſtward of the Cape of Good-Hope, excluſive of all 
others : but about the year 1698, application being made 
to the parliament by private merchants, for laying this 
trade open, an act paſſed impowering every ſubject of 
England, upon raiſing a ſum of money for the ſupply 
of the government, to trade to theſe parts. Upon which 
a great many ſubſcribed, and were called the new Eaſt- 
India company : but the old company being maſters 
of all the forts on the coaſt of India, the new company 
found it their intereſt to unite with them, and trade 
with one joint ſtock, and have ever ſince been ſtiled 
the United Eaſt-India Company. . 

6. The Royal African-company was firſt erected in 
the year 1661, with an exclufive privilege to trade 
from Cape Blanc, on the coaſt of Africa, in -20* north 
latitude, as far as the Cape of Good Hope. But this 
trade is now laid open by act of parliament. 

7. The Canary company was alſo incorporated in 
the reign of king Charles II. in the year 1664, and 
impowered to trade to the ſeven iſlands, anciently called 
the Fortunate, and now the Canary iſlands. 

8. Hudſon's-Bay company were incorporated about 
the latter end of king Charles II.s reign, for trading 
to Hudſon's Bay and the places adjacent. 

. The laſt company is that of the South-Sea, 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in the ninth year of 
queen Anne. Their grant is very extenſive, as they 
have an excluſive trade to and from all the lands and 
kingdoms on the eaſt of America, from the river 
Oroonoko to the furthermoſt part of Terra del Fuego, 
and thence to the nethermoſt part of America on the 
welt ſide. 

CoMeany, in military affairs, a ſmall body of foot 
commanded by a captain, who has under him a lieute- 
nant and enhgn. . 

COMPARATTVE, an epithet applied to ſome ſub 
ſtantive, to denote that the ſubject is to be conſidered 
in compariſon to ſome other. i 

CoMPARATIVE Anatomy, the anatomy of brutes, 
whoſe parts are compared with thoſe of a human ſub- 
ject, in order to elucidate the latter. | 

CoMPARATIVE Degree, among grammarians, that 
which expreſſes the medium between the poſitive and 
ſuperlative degrees. 

COMPARISON, the confideration of two perſons, 
things, or ideas, in relation to one another; or the 


method of illuſtrating one thing by comparing it with 


another to which it bears a maniteſt relation and re- 
ſemblance, 


offices, &c. 


COMPARTITION, in architecture, implies th 
graceful and convenient diſpoſition of the whole 1 
or ground plat of an edifice, into apartments, room 


COMPARTMENT, a deſign compoſed of differ. 
ent figures properly diſpoſed. 

COMPASS, an inſtrument uſed by navigators and 
ſeamen, for determining the ſhip's courſe at ſea, 

This inſtrument conſiſts of a needle touched With 3 
loadſtone, fixed on a card, and faſtened on the Point 
of a ſewing-needle fixed in a box. The card, which 
is calculated to repreſent the horizon, is a circle diy;. 
ded into thirty-two equal parts, by lines drawn from 
centre to the circumference, called points or rhumh: 
The intervals between the points are alſo ſubdivided 
into equal parts, called degrees, three hundred ang 
ſixty of which complete the circle; and conſequent 
the diſtance or angle comprehended between any 
two rhumbs is equal to 115. 15. The four principal 
rhumbs are called the cardinal points, and derive their 
names from the places to which they tend, viz, the 
two which extend themſelves under the meridian, op- 
poſite to each other, pointing to the north and ſouth, are 
called the north and ſouth points; that which is to. 
wards the right hand as we look north, is termed eaſt 
and its oppoſite the weſt point. The names of all the 
inferior ones are compounded of theſe, according to 
their ſituation. Along the north and ſouth line is 
fixed a ſteel] needle, which being touched by the load- 
ſtone, acquires a certain virtue that makes it hang 
nearly in the plane of the meridian, and conſequently 
determine the direction of the other points toward the 
horizon. 3 

The compaſs being of the utmoſt importance to the 
purpoſes of navigation, it is reaſonable to expect that 
the greateſt attention ſhould be uſed in its conſtruction, 
and every attempt to improve it carefully examined, 
and adopted, if proper. Great errors and irregularities, 
however, have been found incident to the conſtruction 
of common compaſſes, ariſing from the ſhape of their 
needles, by which they have not only turned from theit 
due direction, but from that of each other. 
To remedy theſe inconveniencies, the learned Dr. 
Knight was induced to contrive a new ſea-compal;, 
which is now uſed aboard all our veſſels of war. The 
needles of the other inſtruments were generally com- 
poſed of two pieces of ſteel wire, bent in the middle, 
and approaching each other towards the ends, where 
they meet. Others were made of one piece of ſtcel of 
a ſpring temper, and broad towards the ends, but ta- 
75 towards the middle; but the needle in Dr. 

night's compaſs is quite ſtraight, and ſquare at the 
ends, and conſequently has only two poles, although 
the curves are a little confuſed about the hole in the 
middle. Needles of this conſtruction, after vibrating 
a long time, will always point exactly in the fame di. 
rection; and if drawn ever ſo little on one fide, wil 
return to it again, without any ſenſible difference. 

We have given a perſpective view of the whole com. 
paſs, as it is hung, in order to prevent the motioi 0 
the ſhip from having any effect on the needle, on pl 
VII. fg. 21. and under the article Az1MuTH Cox. 
pass we have deſcribed the inſtrument, with its addi- 
tional apparatus, for finding the magnetical azimutl. 
But in order to render this article more complete. 5 
have added, on plate XXI. fig. 4, 5, figures of ine cat 
and the pedeſtal that ſupports it. Figure 5 is the of 


deſtal, containing a ſewing- needle, fixed in two ima 


grooves to receive it, by means of the collet C, in 
manner of a port-crayon. The ſtem D is filed in 
an octagon, that it may be the more eaſil) __ 
Figure 4 repreſents the card of the compals, With 
needle NS, and its cap fixed upon it. Jin 
Cour Ass DiaLs, ſmall horizontal dials on 45 
braſs or filver boxes for the pocket, to ſhew ele 0 
of the day, by the ſun's ſhadow, and the direction 
the needle. | name 
COMPASS Es, or Pair of Come Ass, tte , 
of a well-known inſtrument, for deſcribing #2 a 
circular arches, meaſuring figures, and diſtanc 
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COM 


NDIUM, the ſubſtance of any book, 
e or er ered ins her bur enter 
me MPLAINANT, in law, the fame with plain- 
tiff. See the article PLAINTIFF. . 
COuPLEMENT, in geometry, &c. implies the 
dn the complement of the altitude of an 
heavenly object is the fference between the altitude 
J degrees. | — RIES 
Es E 1 ENT ef the Courſe, in navigation, the 
number of degrees, &c. the courſe wants of 90 degrees, 
or eight points, namely, of a quarter of the compals. 
COMPLEMENT of the Curtin, in fortification, that 
part of the curtin which, being wanting, is the demigorge. 
CoMpLEMENT of the Line of Defence, the remainder 
| of the line of defence; after you have taken away the 
ole of the flank. | Fon 
__— f PLEMENTS in a Parallehgram, the two leſſer 
parallelograms, which are made by drawing two right 
lines parallel to each fide of the figure, through a given 
point in the diagonal. : 
COMPLEX IDEAS, in logick, are ſuch as are com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſimple ideas. 1 
Complex . are, N e ag a as 25 
le and diſtinct beings, though they may be compoſe 
o ſeveral ſimple aden as a body, a ſpirit, a horſe, a 
tree, a flower: but when ſeveral of theſe ideas of dif- 
ferent kinds are conſidered as diſtinct ſingle beings, it 
is called a compound es whether thoſe rogers 
be imple or complex. So a man is compounded of a 
body ng ſpirit : fo mithridate is a compound medicine, 
becauſe it 18 made of many different ingredients. Har- 
mony is a compound idea, made up of different ſounds 
united: ſo ſeveral different virtues muſt be united to 
make up the compound idea or character, either of a 
hero or of a ſaint. | 
Complex ideas, however compounded and re-com- 
pounded, though their number be infinite, and their 
variety endleſs, may be all reduced under theſe three 
heads, modes, ſubſtances and relations. The mind 1s 
wholly paſſive in the reception of all its ſimple ideas, 
but not ſo as to complex ones; ſince out of its ſimple 
ideas, as the materials and foundations of the reſt, it 
forms complex ones, by combining ſeveral ſimple ideas 
into one compound one. Locke, Watts. 
COMPLEXUS, in anatomy, a broad and pretty 
long muſcle, extending along the back part of the neck. 
Sec the article MuscLEs of the Human Body. 
COMPLICATION or DrsgEAskEs, among phy- 
5 as two or more diſeaſes ſubſiſt at once 
un the ſame ſubject. | | 
| COMPOSITE Order, in architecture, is, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, only a ſpecies of the Corinthian ; and there- 
fore retains, in a great meaſure, the ſame character. 
dee plate XXI. fig. 1. 5 
It does not appear that the ancients affected any par- 
ucular form of entablature to this order. Sometimes 
the cornice is entirely plain, as in the temple of Bac- 
chus; at others, as in the arch of Septimius Severus, 
it 13 enriched with dentils differing very little from the 


ang; and in the arch of Titus, there are both den- 


yo and modilions ; the whole form of the profile being 
ne ſame with the Corinthian, as executed in the an- 
tques at Rome. — 74 | "bs Ao | EEE 
1 he modern architects have varied more in this than 
ner, other order, each following the bent of His own 
LE vs night of the compoſite column, and parts of 
The _ was are the ſame with that of the Corinthian. 
Nd be ot 5 the leaves of the capital ought not to pro- 
3 yon the upper part of the ſhaft. The different 
ches of leaves ſhould be ſtrongly marked ; the ſprigs 


Which ariſe betwe 


upon the vaſe ; 3 PEF Ong 
f 3 nd the or | 
net project ber naments of the volutes muſt 


£50} ond the fillets that encloſe them. 
5 8 OSITION, Compoſitro, in a general ſenſe, 
"Rolls S Or putting together ſeveral things, ſo as to 
2 We Whole, called a compound. ER 
u, oN of Ideas, an act of d = 


of an arch, &c. ſubtracted from ninety de- 


en the upper ones ſhould be kept flat i 


When we are provided with a ſufficient ſtock of ſim- 
ple ideas, and have, by habit and. uſe, rendered them 
familiar to our minds, they become the component 
parts of other ideas, ſtill more complicated; and form, 
what we may call, a ſecond order of compound no- 
tions. This proceſs, as is evident, may be continued 
to any degree of compoſition we pleaſe, mounting from 
one ſtage to another, and enlarging the number of 
combinations. ROE GOA eee RY e, 

CorOSIT ION, in grammar, the joining of two 
words together; or, prefixing a particle to another 
word, to augment, diminiſh, or change its ſignifica- 
tion. 795 | 1 8 

Co MOST TON, in logick, a method of reaſoning, 
whereby we proceed from ſome general ſelf-evident 
truth, to other particular and ſingular ones. 


In diſpoſing and putting together our thoughts, there 


are two ways of proceeding, equally within our choice: 
for we may ſo propoſe the truths, relating to any part 
of knowledge, as they preſented themſelves to the mind, 
in the manner of inveſtigation ; carrying on the ſeries 
of proofs in a reverſe order, till they, at laſt, terminate 
in firſt principles; or beginning with thele principles 
we may take the contrary way, and from thence de- 
duce, by a direct train of reaſoning, all the ſeveral pro- 
poſitions we want to eſtabliſh. ” N 

This diverſity, in the manner of arranging our 
thoughts, gives riſe to the two-fold diviſion of method 
eſtabliſhed among logicians, the one called analytick 
method, or the method of reſolution, inaſmuch as it 
traces things back to their ſource, and reſolves know- 
ledge into its firſt and original principles. This me- 
thod ſtands in contradiſtinction to the method of com- 
poſition; or, as it is otherwiſe called, the ſynthetick 
method: for here we proceed by gathering together the 
ſeveral ſcattered parts of knowledge, and combining 
them into one ſyſtem, in ſuch a manner, as that the 
underſtanding is enabled diſtinctly to follow truth 
through all the different ſtages of gradations. 
 Compos1T1oON, in muſick, the art of diſpoſing mu- 
ſical ſounds into airs, ſongs, &c. either in one or more 
parts, to be ſung by a voice, or played on inſtruments. 

COMPOSITION, in oratory, the coherence and or- 
der of the parts of a diſcourſe. 

To compoſition belong both the artful joining of the 
words, whereof the ſtyle is formed, and whereby it is 
rendered ſoft and ſmooth, gentle and flowing, full and 
ſonorous; or the contrary; and the order, which re- 
quires things firſt in nature and dignity, to be put be- 
tore thoſe of inferior conſideration. 

CoMPOSITION, in painting, conſiſts of two parts, 
inventioh and diſpoſition ; the firſt is the choice of the 
objects which are to enter into the compoſition of the 
ſubje& the painter intends to execute, and is either 


Pan hiſtorical or allegorical. | 1 
| The other very much contributes to the perfection 


and value of a piece of painting. 

CoMPosITION, in pharmacy, the method of mix- 
ing and compounding medicines of different qualities, 
ſo that they may aſſiſt each other's virtues, or ſupply 
each other's defect. 1 
Co Mp OSIT ION, in commerce, à contract between 
an inſolvent debtor and his creditors, whereby the lat- 
ter accept of a part of the debt in compenſation for tlie 
whole, and give a general acquittance accordingly. 


CoMeosITION, in printing, commonly termed 


compoſing, the arranging of ſeveral types, or letters, in 
the compoſing ſtick, in order to form a line; and of 
ſeveral lines ranged in order in the galley, to make a 
page; and of ſeveral pages, to make a form. 
ComposiTion of Motion, or Force, in mecha- 
niſm, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral directions of motion 
reſulting from powers acting in different, though not 
in oppoſite lines. „%o 
he change of motion is proportionable to the 
moving force impreſſed, and is made aceording to the 
right-line in which that force is impreſſed. It is well 


known, that if any force generate any motion, a dou- 


ble or triple force will generate twice or thrice as much. 


Wit unites ſever EP 
or complex Ide al ſimple ideas into one conception, 


motion 1s a compound affair, 
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But the alteration in reſpect of the direction of the 
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at the end of the ſame time, be found ſomewhere in 


ful ſort of manure, conſiſting of earth, dung, lime, 
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by the other parts. 


grant ſomething which might, however, cauſe ſome diſ- 


CON 


| Let B be a body (plate XXIII. fp. 2.) impelled in 
the direction bc, by a body A, with ſuch force as ſhall 
cauſe it to be uniformly over the ſpace 4c, in a ſecond 
of time: at the ſame inſtant, let it receive a ſtroke by 
another body C, in the direction 5%, with ſuch a fotce 
as ſhall cauſe it to paſs over the ſpace 4d in the ſame 
time. | 

Now, it is evident, the body B cannot move in both 
theſe directions, and therefore will not move in either, 
but in a direction compounded of both, which may be 
thus demonſtrated. Draw de parallel to bc, then, 
though the action C prevents the body from proceeding 
in the right-line be, yet it can no ways alter its velocity 
of approaching to the line ce, in the given time, by 
virtue of the force impreſſed by A. At the end there- 
fore of a ſecond time, the body B will be ſomewhere 
in the line bc; by the ſame way of reaſoning it will, 


the line ce, parallel to bd, and therefore in the concourſe 
of both, in the point e. Its courſe then is the line be, 
which, by the firſt law of motion, is a right-line. 
Hence appears the method of compounding a direct 
force be, out of any oblique force, bc and b4; and, 
on the contrary, of reſolving any direct force be into 
two other oblique forces, by the two fides of a parallel- 
ogram ; for the direct force will be repreſented by the 
diagonal, and the oblique by the ſides 5% and be, 
COMPOST, in agriculture and gardening, an uſe- 


clay, &c. according to the nature of the foil, well mixed 
and rotted together, till it forms one united mals. 
COMPOUND, ageneral epithet given to any thing 
compoſed or made up of ſeveral particulars, 
ComeounD-FLOWER, that which is compoſed of 
ſeveral diſtin& florets. See FLOWER. 
CoMpounD-INTEREST. See INTEREST. 
ComMpouno-MoTioN. See COMPOSITION of 
Maotion. | 
COMPRESS, in ſurgery, a bolſter of ſoft linen, fre- 
quently applied to cover a plaiſter, in order the better 
to retain the dreſſings and medicines in their proper 
places. | 
COMPURGATION, in law, a perſon who by 
oath clears or juſtifies the innocence of another. 
COMPUTATION, the manner ofeſtimating time, 
weights, meaſures, &c. Mathematicians generally uſe 
the word in the fame ſenſe as calculation. 
CONCAVE, or CoxncAaviry, in a general ſenſe, 
implies the hollowneſs of any thing. 
Concave-GLass, or LRNS, one that is flat on 
one ſide, and hollow on the other. See LENS. 
CONCENTRATION, in a general ſenſe, im- 
plies the drawing things nearer to the centre: and 
hence it is applied by chymiſts to the evaporation of 4 
fluid impregnated with ſalts; becauſe as the fluid eva- 
porates, the ſaline particles approxumate nearer to, one 
anomer. | 
CONCENTRICK, among mathematicians, im- 
plies ſomething that has the ſame centre with another. 
CONCEPTION, among phyſicians, implies the 
firſt formation of the embryo in the matrix of the parent; 
CONCERT), or CoN ERTO, in muſick, a number 
of muſicians performing the different parts of a piece of 
muſick, compoled in parts for that purpoſe. | 
CoNnCERT may be applied where the muſick is only 
melody, that 1s, the performers play or fing all in uni- 
fon ; but it is more properly, as well as more uſually 
underſtood, of harmony, or where the muſick conſiſts 
ot divers parts, as treble, tenor, baſs, &c. | 
CoxnceERTo for any inſtrument, as organ, harpfi- 
chord, violin, &c. is a piece of mufick wherein any of 
theſe inſtruments has the greateſt part, or in which the 
performance 1s partly alone, and partly accompanied 


CONCESSION, in rhetorick, a figure whereby we 


pute, in order to obtain ſomething which cannot fairly 
be denied. 


This figure is ſomething favourable in the beginning, | 


but ſevere and cutting 1n the cloſe; as Tully upon the 


Greeks, I allow the Greeks learning and {kill in many. 
I | 


CON 


ſciences ; ſharpneſs of wit and flueney of tongue: , F 
if you praiſe them for any other excellencies, 1 ft 
not much contradict you; but that nation was 15 
eminent for tenderneſs of conſcience, and regard , | 
faith and truth, e ; 

Another ſort of conceſſion is, when, fearing we can 
not obtain all we defire, we give up one part to Und 
the reſt. When Dido deſpairs of ning ail 
Eneas to ſettle with her at Carthage, the only ine, 
he would ſtay a little longer, to allow her ſome tine 8 
aſſuage her grief, and prepare herſelf to bear his . 
parture. 


The nuptials he diſclaims, T urge no more; 
Let him purſue the promis'd Latian ſhore : 
A ſhort delay is all 1 aſk him now, 
A pauſe of grief, an interval of woe. 
Dryd: Virg. An. IV. 


CONCHA, in anatomy, the ſecond or inward c. 
vity of the aricle, or external ear. See EA Xx. 

CONCHOLID, in geometry, the name of a cure 
given it by its inventor Nicomedes, and is thus generated, 

Draw the right-line QQ (plate XXV. fp. ») wy 
AC perpendicular to it in the point E, and from the 
point C draw many right-Iines CM, cutting the right. 
line QQin Q, and make QM = N, AE = Ep, 
V1Z. equal to an invariable line: then the curve where. 
in are the points M, is called the firſt conchoid; and 
the other, wherein are the points N, the ſecond; the 
right-line QQ being the directrix, and the point C the 
pole. And from hence it will be very eaſy to make an 
inſtrument to deſcribe the conchoid. | 

The line QQ is an aſymptote to both the cures, 
which have points of contrary flextion. 

Kr OM = AE = / 
ER = PM = y; then will a* 5 — 24 by + 4 = 
YA — 2bx* + * + K y*, exprefs the nature of the 
ſecond conchoid; and xt + 2b 5 + at + 2 
a* b* + 2a* by + a* x*, the nature of the firſt; and 
both theſe curves are of the third kind: 

Sir Iſaac Newton, in the latter part of his algebn, 
tells us, that this curve was uſed by Archimedes, and 
other ancients, in the conſtruction of ſolid problems; 
he himſelf prefers it before other curves, or even tlic 
conick ſections in the conſtructions of cubick and bi 
quadratick equations, on account of its ſimplicity and 
ealy deſcription. 

CONCINNOUSIxTzRv ALs, in muſick, are thoſ: 
that approach neareſt to concords, and produce a good 
effect by heightening the pleaſure reſulting from th: 
more eſſential parts. 5 

CONCLAVE, the place where the Romiſh card 
nals meet for the election of a new pope. 


CONCLUSION, in logick, the conſequence drann 


from what has been aſſerted in the premiſes. 


CONCOCTION, in medicine, the change of the 


food in the ſtomach into chyle. 


CONCORD, in grammar, that part of conſtruction 
called ſyntax, in which the words of a ſentence actes 
that is, in which adjectives are put in the ſame A 
number, , caſe, &c. and verbs in the ſame number al 
perſon, with nouns and pronouns. _ 1 

— Concoxp, in muſick, the relation of two 1577 
that are always agreeable to the ear, whether applied i 


ſucceſſion or conſonance. 


CONCORDANCE, a kind of alphabetical in 
to words, &c. in the ſcriptures. = 
CONCRETE, in philoſophy, implies 2 * 
body, or one made up of different principles. 
CONCRETION, the. joining or uniting «> fl 
ſeveral ſmall particles of a natural body into 2 
mass. | 11 
CONDENSATION, the aft whereby a boch? 
rendered more denſe, compact and heavy. gd 
CONDENSER, a particular kind of ole” 
to throw a large quantity of air into a gen f . but 
CONDITIONAL, ſomething not abſolu , 
ſubject to conditions. ; onſiſt ot 
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Coxnirionar Propoſitions, are ſuch - nt far 
two parts, connected together by 2 con 
ticle, | | Tur 
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Thus, © If the foul be ſpiritual, it is imniorM?”, is 
called a conditional propoſition : Ti 
CONDUCTOR, a chirurgical ihſtrument uſed to 
direct the knife in the operation of lithotomy. 50256 
Tnere are alſo other inſtruments called by this name, 
which are uſed for directing the knife in laying open 
{nuſes or fiſtulas. . 5 5 
CONDUIT, a canal or pipe, for conveying water 
laid matter. | | 
5 other YLOMA, among phyſicians, a tubercule, 
or callous eminence which ariſes in the folds of the 
anus, or rather a ſwelling and hardening of the wrinkles 
art. | | 135 | 
ON DYLUS, in anatomy, a knot in any of the 
ſoints, formed by the epiphyſis of a bone. 
" ConDYLUSs, in botany, ſignifies the joint of a plant. 
CONE, in geometry, a ſolid figure whoſe batis is 4 
circle, and its top terminates in a point; 
If we take an immoveable point A (late XXV. 
g. 2.) elevated above the plane of a circle BC DE, 
and ſuppoſe a ſtraight line X Z drawn through the 
point, and extended both ways from it to an indefinite 
length, to be carried quite round the circle, all the 
while touching its circumference, and continuing ſtill 
fixed to the immoveable point; the line by this mo- 
tion will deſcribe two conick ſurfaces, which are ver- 
tical, or oppoſite, having their common vertex at the 
immoveable point. 5 _ 
The ſolid contained within this conick ſurface, be- 
tween the immoveable point A and the circumference 
of the circle B CDE, is a cone; the immoveable point 
A is the vertex; the circle BC DE is the baſe: and a 
{traight line AF drawn from the vertex to the centre 
of the baſe, is the axis of the cone: all the ſtrait lines 


drawn from the vertex to the circumference of the baſe, 


x3 AB, AC, AD, AE, &c. are fides of the cone. 


f the axis be perpendicular to its baſe, it is called a 


right conc, ſuch as is repreſented fig. 3. if the axis be 
inclined to the bafe, as it is called a ſcalenous or ob- 


Iique cone, ſuch a one as is drawn fip. 4. The figure! 


is always underſtood to be a right cone, when the con- 
oh is not expreſſed. _ _ : 

he formation of a right cone may alfo be conceived 
by the revolution of a right-angled triangle round one 
of its legs, as upon an axis: thus let there be a right- 
angled triangle BF A (fig. 3.) let one of its legs AF 
be fixed, and let the n ee round it; there 
will then be deſcribed the cone AC B, whereof AF, 
the fixed leg of the triangle, will be the axis and the 
circle BEC D, deſcribed by the other leg BF will be 
the baſe. : 

A cone, deſcribed as above, will be more or. leſs 
cute, according as the acute angle BAF, adjoining to 
AF, the immoveable leg of the deſcribing triangle is 
more or leſs acute. Thus the cone A BC { fig: F.) is 
leſs acute than the cone BCD: becauſe the angle BDF 
13 leſs than the angle Aff. 63 

Let ABCD (A. 6.) be a cone formed by the re- 
volution of the triangle A BC about the fide AC re- 
maming fixed as an axis; it is manifeſt that every line 
2 parallel to B C will form a eircle, of which that 
5 by BC will be the greateſt, and that the ſum 
- all theſe circles will be the whole cone. If another 
ne m p, be drawn parallel to MP, and infinitely near 
it, P will be the fluxion or increment of the two eir- 


M : = med by the revolution of the two points m and 
the gilden the area of the circle MP be multiplied by 


> 


the fluxion, and the fluent found, we ſhall have the 


area of the cone M AP, which will be to the Whole 


= 2 as AP is to AC. Hence the ſolidity is 
of 7 ound, and 18 always equal to that of one third 
ie circumſeribing cylinder. See CyIIx Gen 


wundiln f In botany, a dry, hard ſeed-veſlel, * 2 


gure, taperin to a poi t, ift! EY 
28 parts, generally fealy png, ee, 
"ON . they ſeparate. 
CONFECT IGN any thing prepared with ſugar. 
to make confes, . Perſon Ghoſe buſineſs It is 
e manner of 
as follows : Theſy 
No. 


adhering cloſely together 


Preparing ſolid, ſaccharine eonfects i 
wo being firſt well clarified with pure 


1 


d — 2 


2 » F * 5 Y * - tp 


water and the white of an egg, is boiled to a conſiſtencs 


a little thicker than that of a ſirup: then the thitig which 
is to be preſerved is put into a large copper veſſel, flat 
bottomed, placed upon a gentle fire; and when it is 
moderately heated, together with its contents, the artiſt 
ſprinkles ſome of the liquid ſugar, before prepared, 
ſomewhat warm upon the things in the veſſel, juſt 
enough to moiſten them, and immediately ſtirs them 
to atid fro, ſhakes them, and toſſes the veſſel in fach 
a manner as to prevent the ſeeds, or whatever che it 
may be, from cluſtering together; then they are to be 
totally dried by a gentle coal- fire under the veſſel. After 
this, as much diffolved ſugar is to be added to the thing 
as is ſufficient to moiſten it moderately, and continuing 


the agitation, &c: it is to be dried. This operation is 


to be repeated, moiſtening and drying the materials by 
turns, till they are fufficiently covered with ſugar, 
Confeftionets, however, prepare things with greater 
eaſe, and in order to be able to {ell them at a lower 
rate, they add ſtarch to the diflolved ſugar; by which 
means they not only dry them ſooner, but alſo render 
them ſufficiently large at a ſmall expence. 

Jo make confeQs red, infuſe ſome red ſaunders in 
the water, or cochineal, or firup of mulberies. If you 
would have them green, boil the juice of ſpinnage with 
the ſagar ; if yellow, put faffron in the water you mix 
with the ſugar: Els | e 
Confects are reduced to eight kinds, viz. 1. Dry 
confects. 2: Sugar-plumbs. 3. Liquid confects, thoſe 
whoſe fruits, either whole, in pieces, in ſeeds, or in 
cluſters, are connected in a fluid, tranſparent firup, 
which takes its colour from that of the fruits boiled in 
it. 4. Marmalades. 5. Jellies. 6: Paſtes. 7. Conſerves. 
Rea, 


confectioner s art, that of making ſugar- plumbs. 


The lower compartment of the plate repreſents tlie 


* — — IO 


manner of making ſmooth and rough, or pearled ſugar- 
plumbs. | 


— * 


The compoſition of which tlie ſugar-plumbs are made 
is put into a deep copper pan, fuſpended from the rims 
by two cords to a ſcale beam faſtened to the ceiling, 
The workman taking hold of the handle, fixed for that 
purpoſe on one fide of the copper veſſel, moves the 
pan to and fro, ſhakes and toſſes it over a chaffing-diſh 
of burning charcoal, adding liquid ſugar as he fees oc- 
cafion, till the ſugar-plumbs are of a proper ſize, and 
the compoſition thoroughly dry. | 

Fig. 2. A workman making pearled ſugar-plumbs. 
The operation is here the ſame as before, except, in- 
ſtead of adding liquid ſugar from a pan placed by him, 
it drops from a filtrating veſſel ſufpended over the pan, 
by which means the ſurface of th 
reridered rough. 


Eg. 3. Is  workinan finiſhing the ſugar-plumbs, by 


rubbing them with his hands in a cullender, by which 
means they paſs through the holes in the bottom into 
a caſk, placed under the cullender for that purpoſe, and 
are either round or long, ' according to the form of the 
holes in the bottom of the cullender. | 


"Fig, 4. Is a pan of ſugar placed over a ſtove for 


melting it. 5 | 
kk De upper compartment. 


how it is ſuſpended. ” 

2 Hg. 2. he chaffing-diſh. | RENE: 

_ Fig. 3. A ſmall caſk ſupporting the chaffing-diſh. 

Fig. 4. The filtrating inſtrument. This veſſel is made 
of tin, in a conical form, having a hole in the point, 
through which the ſugar dross. 

Hg. 5, A broach, which being thruſt into the hole 


y [at the point of the filtrating veſſel, cloſes it up either 


entitely or in part. N 
Fig. 6. The ring and twiſted cord by which the 


broach is ſuſpended,” oe oo 
Fig. 7. A view of the inſide of the filtrating veſſel, 


with the hole in its centre. 


holes. | 


Qq4q Fig. 9. 


| Explanation of plate XXII, repreſenting one part of the | 


Fig. 1, A workman making ſmooth ſugar-plumbs. 


e ſugar-plumbs are 


Fig. 1. The copper pan at large, with the manner 
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F1g. 8. The bottom of a cullender pierced with round 
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Fig. 9. The bottom of a cullender pierced with long CONICK-sxrcTtio0ns, curves formed from tj 
holes. ſection of a cone by a plane. | 6 


CONFEDERACY, an alliance or league between | The curves that generally paſs under the name of 
divers princes or ſtates. Iconick ſections are three, viz. the ellipſis, 'paraby, 

Cox FED ERA, is law, in when two or more per- and hyperbola; for though the triangle and Circle "A 
ſons combine together to commit any unlawful action. | formed from the ſection of a cone, yet they ate 10 

CON GE a'elire, in ecclefiaſtical polity, the king's uſually confidered in that capacity. 
permiſſion royal to a dean and chapter in the time of a If a right cone be cut directly through its axis, the 
vacancy, to chooſe a biſhop; or to an abbey or priory, plane or ſuperficies of that ſection will be a plain iſoſ. 
of his own foundation, to chooſe their abbot or prior. celes triangle as HV G, (plate XXIII. g. F.) to wir 

Cox RE, in architecture, a mould in form of a quar- HV and VG, the ſides of the cone will be the fides of 
ter round, or a cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two the triangle, HG the diameter of the cone's baſe will 
members from one another, ſuch as that which joins the | be the baſe of the triangle, and its axis VC will be 
ſhaft of the column to the cincture, called alſo apothyge. | the perpendicular height of the triangle. 

Cox Es, are alſo rings or ferrules formerly uſed in] If a right cone be cut any where off by a right line 
the extremities of wooden pillars, to keep them from | parallel to its baſe, the plane of that ſection will be , 
ſplitting, afterwards imitated in ſtone-wcrk. circle, becaule the baſe of the cone is a circle. 

CONGELATION, freezing, or ſich a change] If a right cone be any where cut by a right line that 
produced by cold in a fluid body, that it quits its for- cuts both its ſides, but not parallel to its baſe a; 1; 

mier ſtate, and becomes congealed. (AZ. 6.) the plane of that ſection will be an elliptis 
| CONGER, in zoology, the name of a ſpecies of | commonly called an oval; that is, an oblong or im. 
muræna, with the upper edge of the back-fin black, | perfect circle, having ſeveral diameters, and two par- 
called in Engliſh the ſea-eel. | ticular centres. Sec ELLIPsS1S and DI AM ETER. 

CONGERIES, a collection or aggregate of ſeveral It any cone be cut into two parts by a right- line 
particles, or bodies united into one maſs. parallel to one of its tides, as SA (fg. 7.) the plane 

CONGESTION, in medicine, a collection of hu- [of that ſection, namely, S4BABb, is called a para 
mours, formed gradually; whereby it differs from de-] bola. . 
fluxion, which is made on a ſudden. | If a cone be any where cut by a right-line either 
_ CONGIUS, a liquid meafure of the ancient Ro- [paralel to its axis, as SA (fig. 8.) or otherwiſe, 23 
mans, containing the eighth part of the amphora, or [x N, in ſuch a manner that the interſecting line when 
the fourth of the urna, or fix ſextarii The congius, [continued through one fide of the cone, as at $ or x, 
in the Engliſh meaſure contains 2,070,676 ſolid inches; | will meet with the other ſide of the cone if it be conti- 
that is, ſeven pints, 4,942 ſolid inches. nued beyond the vertex V, as at T, then is the plane 

CONGLBOATE Glands. Modern anatomiſts have | of that ſection, namely 8 B A B5 called an hyperbola. 
reduced all the glands of the body to two ſorts, that is, |See HypeERBOLa. © | 
the conglobate glands and the conglomerate glands. Theſe five ſections, namely, the triangle, circle, e- 

A conglobate gland is a little ſmooth body wrapped lipfis, parabola, and hyperbola, are all the planes that 
up in a fine ſkin, by which it is ſeparated from all other |can poſſibly be produced from a cone. But of them 
parts, only admitting an artery or nerve to paſs in, and the three laſt, as we faid above, are only called conick 

giving way to a vein and excretory canal to come out. | ſections, both by ancient and modern geometers. 
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| 166 Of this ſort are the glands of the brain, and the teſtes. | From the genchs of theſe ſections, it may be ob- 
0 1 Keils Auatimy. ſerved how one ſection degenerates into another. For 
. Under the name of conglobate glands, Winſlow in- an elliphs being that plane of any ſection of the con: 
= cludes the lymphatick glands alone; and he calls all the | which is between the circle and parabola, it will be caly 
WR | other glands of the body by the name of conglomerate. to conceive that there may be great variety of ellipſcs 
1 CONGLOMERATE Gland, is compoſed of many | produced from the ſame cone; and when the ſection 
1000 TT little conglobate glands, all tied together, and wrapped |comes to be exactly parallel to one fide of the cone, 
. 4 . | up in one common tunicle or membrane. Sometimes |then the ellipſis degenerates into a parabola. Now 3 
I all their excretory ducts unite and make one common ſa parabola being that ſection whoſe plane is always en- 


pipe, through which the liquor of all of them runs, actly parallel to the fide of the cone, cannot vary as 
as the pancreas and the parotides do. Sometimes the | the ellipfis may; for ſo ſoon as ever it begins to move 
ducts uniting form ſeveral pipes, which only com- | out of that poſition of being parallel to the fide of thc 
municate with one another by croſs canals; and ſuch |cone, it degenerates either into an ellipfis or hyperbola. 
Wi} are the mammæ: others again have ſeveral pipes, with- L hat is, if the ſection inclines towards. the plane at 
Wi; out any communication with one another; of which | the cone's baſe, it becomes an ellipfis ; but if it incline 
. ſort are the glandulæ lachrymales and proſtatæ: and a towards the cone's vertex, it then becomes an hyper- 
. fourth ſort is, when each little gland has its own ex- | bola, which is the plane of any ſection that falls he- 
N cretory duct, through which it tranſmits its liquor to |tween the parabola and the triangle: and therefore 
FRE a common bafon, as the kidnies. MKeill's Anatomy. there may be as many varieties of hyperbolas produces 


hb CONGRESS, in political affairs, is an aſſembly of | from one and the ſame cone, as there may be ellipſes. 
In ſhort, a circle may change into an ellipſis, the e- 


kj commiſſioners, deputies, envoys, &c. from ſeveral courts, 
Wii meeting to concert matters for their common good. lipſis into a parabola, the parabola into an hyperbola, | 
"11 28 CONGRUITY, in the ſchools, a ſuitableneſs or and the hyperbola into a plain iſoſceles triangle. And 
1 relation of agreement between things. The ſyſtem of |the centre of the circle, which is its focus, divides 
Winds) congruity in matters of grace conſiſts in this, that God i itſelf into two focus's, ſo ſoon as ever the circle wo 
to degenerate into an ellipſis; but when the elliplis 


W who knows perfectly the nature of grace, and the diſ- he! 
Nee pPoſitions of the will in all the circumſtances that ſhall I changes into a parabola, one end of it flies 
l befall a man, gives graces with which, by virtue of [of its foci vaniſhes, and the remaiamg focus goes 2's 
their congruity with the will of man conſidered in | with the parabola when it degenerates into 4 hyper 001 


thoſe circumſtances, man will always infallibly, but] And when the hyperbola degenerates into 2 plain ilol. 
the vertical point 0 


open, Olle 


1 not neceſſarily, do what God would have him do. celes triangle, this focus becomes ! 80 tha 
th VR, ConGRvu1rTyY, ingeometry, is applied to figures, lines, |the triangle, namely the vertex of the cone. F - fl 
n &c. which being laid upon each other, exactly agree in] the centre of the cone's baſe may be truly ſaid to., 
i ; | | he ſections untill it arrive at i. 
3 all their parts, as having thevery ſame dimenſions. gradually through all the ſections Aan along 
„ Cor GRU IT, among naturaliſts, a property rela- vertex of the cone, ſtill carry ing its latus rectum 2 
If: g that right- 


tive to a fluid body, whereby any part of it is readily |with it. For the diameter of a circle bein 15 
united with any other part, either of itſelf, or of any] line which paſſes through its centre gr foes, oh are 
other funilar fluid, or ſolid body. And incongruity is | which all other right-lines drawn within the 55 or 
a property by which it is hindered from uniting with regulated and valued, may be called the cire 33 
the ſolid or fluid body diſſimilar to it. rectum; and though it loſe the name of diametef | 
2 


rates into an ellipſis, yet it retains the 
rin with its firſt properties in all the 
WY ly ſhortening as the focus carries it 
ek 2 to another, until at laſt both it 
wa e focus become coincident, and terminate 1n the 
_ a the cone. For the nature and properties of 
cy allipfs, parabola, and hyperbola, fee each under its 
Py ee EROUS TrEEs, in botany, ſuch as bear 
cones, as the cedar, fir, pine, &c. 2 : 
CON JUGATE DIAMETER, of an ellipfis, is the 
Morteſt of the two diameters, or that biſſecting the tranſ- 
I: ˖ . : 
A Th Hyperbolas. If there be two oppoſite 
hyperbolas, A M, am (plate X XVI. ig. 16.) whoſe 
en axis is the line Aa, and conjugate axis the 
= Ph: and if there be two other hyperbolas whoſe 
cincipal axis is the line Bb; and conjugate one the line 
As then theſe four hyperbolas are called conjugate hy- 
'holas, the two former oppoſite ones being conjugates 
latter. 1 
” CON JUGATION, in grammar, an orderly diſtri- 


bution of the ſeveral parts, or inflexions of verbs, in 


the circle dege 
_—_ of latus re 


their different moods and tenſes, to diſtinguiſh them 


from each other. = | : f 

CON JUNCTION, in aſtronomy, is the meeting of 
the ſtars or planets in the ſame degree of the zodiack ; 
and is either true or apparent. | 

The true conjunction is when a right line, drawn 
from the eye through the centre of one of the bodies, 
would paſs through that of the other; in this caſe the 
bodies are in the ſame degree of longitude and latitude: 
and here the conjunction is alſo ſaid to be central, if 
the ſame line, continued from the two centres through 
the eye, do alſo paſs through the centre of the earth. 

Apparent conjunction is when the two bodies do not 
meet preciſely in the ſame point, but are joined with 
ſome latitude. | | | 

CoxnTuNc TION, in grammar, a particle which ex- 
preſſes a relation between words and phraſes ; ſo called, 
becauſe it ſerves to join, or connect, the parts or mem- 
bers of a diſcourſe. 

Conjunctions ſignify the form of our thoughts, and 
not properly their objects; becauſe theſe particles expreſs 
nothing but the very operation of the mind, whereby we 
conſider things abſolutely or conditionally. 

They render the diſcourſe more ſmooth and fluent ; 
and {crve many good purpoſes, in the argumentative or 
narrative ſtyle ; but muſt ever be omitted where a perſon 
ſpeaks with emotion, as only ſerving to weaken and 
thervate it. Boileau obſerves, that nothing gives more 
warmth and life to diſcourſe than to drop the copula- 
tes za paſſion, adds he, embarraſſed with conjunctions 
and uſelels particles, loſes all the fire and vehemence it 
would acquire in its progrels. h | 

CONJUNCTIVA Tunic, in anatomy, the ex- 
ternal coat or membrane of the eye. See ExE. 

CONNECTION, or Cox xEx IO, the relation by 
chu one thing adheres to or depends upon another. 
| Corr 7ECTION, or Continuity, in the drama, conſiſts 
11 the joining of the ſeveral ſcenes together, 

he connection is ſaid to be obſerved, when the 


2 


*P YI 40 "i ' | 
ſcenes of an ac ſucceed one another immediately, and 


dec 10 joined, as that the ſta 
CONNIVENT 
wiitkles, cellules, 
the infide of the t 

zunum. 
1 


ge is never left empty. 
VaLves, in anatomy, thoſe 

and vaſcules, which are found in 

wo great inteſtines, the ilium and 


% mner tunick o 


? 


t the guts, being longer than the 
© outward tunick, does frequently wrinkle, 
u may places, by which means the paſſage 
5 become ſtraightened, and the matter 
e uts then deſcends more ſlowly, fo that the 
5 the more time to imbibe the chyle. | 
My ne pe 5 a French word much uſed of 
Dh * ignify a perſon well verſed in any 
4 that. ed 18 vled tor a critick, or a perſon who is 
ough judge of any ſubject. i 


ON OCARP th | ; 
geuus of th. wen of © BUTTON-TREE, in botany, 
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dria monogynia claſs. The corol-| 


COM 


la conſiſts of four petals ; the ſeeds are naked, ſolitary, 
and below the flower ; and the flowers are aggregated. 
There are three ſpecies, all natives of the Indies. 

CONOILD, in geometry, is a ſolid body generated by 
the revolution of a conick ſection about its axis. 

Elliptical Cox01v, is a ſolid formed by the revolution 
of an ellipſis about one of its diameters; and is more 
generally called ſpheroid. See the article SyHEROLD-: 

Parabolical Cox op, is a ſolid formed by the revolu- 
tion of a parabola about its axis. 

Hyperbolical CoxnoiD, is generated by the revolution 
of an hyperbola about its axis. | 

CONOIDES Corpus, in anatomy, the glandula pi- 
nealis, or pineal gland. See the article BRAIN. 

CONSANGUINITY, the relation ſubſiſting be- 
tween perſons of the ſame blood, or who are fprung 
from the ſame root. . | | 

CONSCIENCE, in ethicks, a ſecret teſtimony of 
the foul, whereby it approves of things naturally good, 
and condemns thoſe that are evil. 

CONSCRIPT, an epithet given by the ancicnt 
Romans to their ſenators, who were called contcript 
fathers. 

CONSECRATION, the act of devoting any thing 
to God. But among the Romaniſts, it is more general- 
ly taken for the prieſts turning the clements into the 
body and blood of our Lord at mals. 
| CONSECTARY, among mathematicians, implies 
a deduction or conſequence drawn from a preceding 
propotition. 
CONSENT, ina 
ſame with atlent. 

CoNnSENT of Parts, in the animal ceconomy, an a- 
greement or ſympathy, whereby when one part 1s 1m- 
mediately affected, another at a diſtance becomes at- 
fected in the ſame manner. 

It can hardly be imagined what a conſent there is 
between the brain and its membranes, between the 
ſtomach and the adjoining mteſtines ; theſe being very 
nervous, and endued with an exquiſite ſenſe ; whence 
many ſtudents are troubled with a bad digeſtion, coſtive- 
neſs, and the hypochondriack pation. | 

The harmony and ſympathy of the nervous parts is of 
great uſe in phyſick, for without an accurate knowledge 
of this, many ſymptoms of diſeaſes are ſcarcely to be 
explained. | 

It is to be obſerved, that the nervous membranaceons 
parts are, firſt, the membrancs of the brain, and ſpiral 
marrow ; then the nervous membranes which inveſt the 
organs of the ſenſes ; to theſe may be added thoſe which 
cover the bones, head, teeth, joints and muſcles. Like- 
wiſe the œſophagus, ſtomach, and the whole volume of 
the inteſtines, which is entirely nervous and membrana- 
ceous. The ſame conſent obtains alſo in the whole ſyſ- 
tem of the bilious and urinary ducts; the bladder, 
glands, and ikin, In all theſe parts there is a wonder- 
ful connection, conſent, ſympathy and communion 
of motions, as well as hurts, when they are affected by 
any violent cauſe: all which is owing to the nerves ; 
for when they are moleſted, there ariſes a ſenſe of pain, 
and a ſtricture of the adjacent parts, eſpecially of the 
veſſols. 

CONSEQUENCE, in logick, tlie concluſion, or 
what reſults from reaſon or argument. 

CONSEQUENT, in logick, the laſt propoſition of 
an argument or ſyllogiſm, being ſomething gathered 
from the former premiſecs. — — 
| CoNnSEQUENT of a Ratio, in mathematicks, is the 
latter of two terms of a ratio, or that to which the 
antecedent is compoſed. Thus in the ratio of a to b, b 
is the conſequent, and a the antecedent. 1 BE 

CONSERVATORY, among gardeners, the ſame 
as green-houſe. See the article GREEN-HoveE. 

CONSERVE in pharmacy, an electuary prepared 
of flowers, &c, bruiſed, and mixed up with ſugar. . 
CONSISTENCE, in philoſophy, that ſtate of a 
body when its component particles are ſo connected, 


i 


general ſenſe, denotes much the 


[or entangled among themſelves, as not to ſeparate or 


receds from one another. TY 
ConsISTENCE, When uſed relative to age or a diſ- 
calc, 
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eaſe, iniports the ſtate or acme thereof: thus we diſ- 
tinguiſh three ſtates or ſtages of a tree, its growth, con- 
ſiſtence or age, beyond which it does not grow, and 
return. The conſiſtence of oaks from fifty to one hun- 
dred and ſixty years. Some, however, hold that their 
conſiſtence only commences from one hundred years, 
aſſerting that they grow till that time, and that they 
continue in that ſtate of perfection to two hundred 
years of age. | | 
_ CONSISTENT BopIESõ, a term frequently uſed 
by Mr. Boyle, to ſignify ſuch bodies whoſe parts are 
firmly united together, ſo that they do not ſo eaſily 
ſlide over one another's ſurfaces as the parts of fluid 
boclies do. That author has an eſſay of the atmoſphere 
of conſiſtent bodies, wherein he ſhews that all, even 
ſolid, hard, fixed bodies emit effluvia to a certain ſpace 
all around them. 

CONSISTENTES, in church hiſtory, an appel- 
lation given to ſuch penitents as were permitted to 
aſſiſt at prayers, but not to partake of the ſacrament. 

CONSISTORY, a court at Rome, held with the 
greateſt ſplendor and ſolemnity, in the great hall of St. 
Peter's palace, at the pope's pleaſure; who 1s ſeated on 
a chair of gold, on a throne covered with ſcarlet. The 
cardinal-prieſt and biſhops are placed on his right hand, 
and the cardinal-deacons on his left. The other pre- 
lates, prothonotaries, auditors of the rota, and other of- 
ficers, ſit upon the ſteps of the ſeat; the other ambaſſa- 
dors fit on the ground: kings ambaſſadors are ſeated on 
the pope's right : it is in this conſiſtory that cauſes are 

leaded before the pope. 

CONSOLATION, a figure in rhetorick, whereby 
the orator endeavours to abate or moderate the grief of 
another. 

CONSOLE, in architecture, an ornament cut upon 
the key of an arch, which has a projecture, and often 
ſerves to {ſupport ſmall cornices, figures, buſts or vaſes. 

CONSONANCE, in muſick, generally implies the 
ſame with concord, or the agreement of two founds, 
produced at the ſame time, the one grave and the other 
acute. See the article CONCORD. 

CoNnsONANCE, in grammar, implies a fimilar 
cadence of words and periods. | 


CONSONANT, a letter that cannot be ſounded 
without ſome ſingle or double vowel either before or 
after 1t. | 

ConsONANT Strings, in muſick, are ſuch as pro- 
duce ſounds either in uniſon or concord. 

CONSPIRACY, in law, implies an agreement be- 
tween two or more perl ons, in order to procure an in- 
dictment for felony againſt an innocent perſon. 


CONSTABLE, originally was a great officer of the 
crown, and ſtill ſubſiſts on particular occaſions under 
the title of lord-high conſtable. 

When this office was laid aſide, it was ordered that 
two conſtables ſhould be annually choſen for every hun- 
dred. Theſe are what we now call high-conſtables, on 
account that the increaſe of people and offences has 
made it neceſſary to appoint others under theſe, in every 
town, called petty conſtables, who are of the like nature 
though of interior authority to the other. The high- 
conſtable over the whole hundred is uſually choſen and 
ſworn into his office by the juſtices of the peace, in their 
ſeſſions: and as to petty conſtables in towns, villages, 
&c. the right of chooſing them belongs to the court- 
leet, though they may be elected by the pariſhioners. 
They are appointed yearly, and ought to be men of 
honeſty, knowledge, and ability; and if they refuſe to 
ſerve, or do not perform their duty, they may be bound 
over to the ſeſſions, and there indicted or fined. | 

CONSTAT, in law, a certificate that the clerk of 
the pipe, and the officers of the exchequer, grant, at 


the requeſt of any perſon, who intends to plead or move | 


in that court, for the diſcharge of any thing. 
CONSTELLATION, in aſtronomy, a fyſtem of 
ſeveral ſtars that ate ſeen in the heavens, near to one 
another. Aſtronomers not only mark out the ſtars, 
but that they may better bring them into order, they 
diſtinguiſh them by their ſituation and poſition in re- 
ſpect to each other ; and therefore they diſtribute them 


4 


Piſcis Volans, Toucan, Hydrus, 


into aſteriſms, or conſtellations, allowing ſereral fl 
3 a8 
to make up one conſtellation: and for the better hf 
tinguiſhing and obſerving them, they reduce "ley 
ſtellations to the forms of animals, as men wy 
bears, &c. or to the images of ſome things known 4 
| Wk | ; 
of a crown, a harp, a balance, &c. or give them il 
names of thoſe, whoſe memories, in conſideration . 
ſome notable exploit, they had a mind to tranſit 1 
future ages. The venerable Bede, indeed, out of r 
zeal, inſtead of the names and figures of the "ie 
conſtellations, ſubſtituted thoſe of the twelve apoſtles. 
Julius Schillerius, in 1627, completed the reformation 
and gave ſcripture-names to all the conſtellations in the 
heavens. But as theſe innovations could ſerve no pur- 
poſe, Þut that of introducing quarrels into aſtronomy 
the old conſtellations are ftill retained, both becaul- 
better could not be ſubſtituted, and likewiſe to Keep u 
the greater correſpondence and uniformity between the 
old aſtronomy and the new. | | 
The diviſion of the ſtars by images and figures is of 
great antiquity, and ſeems to be as old as aſtronomy 
itſelf; for in the moſt ancient book of Job, Orion 
Arcturus, and the Pleiades are mentioned; and we 
meet with the names of many of the conſtellations in 
the writings of the firſt poets, Homer and Hefiod. 
The ancients, in their diviſion of the firmament, took 
in only ſo much as came under their notice, diſtributing 
it into forty-eight conſtellations ; but the modern aſtro- 
nomers comprehend the whole ſtarry firmament, divid- 
ing into three regions : 1. The zodiack, or that portion 
of the heavens in which the planets would appear to 
move, to an eye placed in the fun : the breadth of this 
ſpace depends on the inclination of the orbits, in which 
the planets move, to one another; and includes twelve 
conſtellations, commonly called the figns of the zodiack, 
viz. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libra, Scorpio, . Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, 
and Piſces. 2. All that region of the heavens that lies 
on the north fide of the zodiack, which contains twen- 
ty-one conſtellations, namely, the Urſa Minor and 
Major, Draco, Cepheus, Bootes, Corona Septentrio- 
nalis, Hercules, Lyra, Cygnus, Caſſiopea, Perſeus, An- 
dromeda, Triangulum, Auriga, Pegaſus, Equuleus, 
Delphinus, Sagitta, Aquila, Serpentarius, and Serpens; 
to which were added afterwards two others, viz. that 
of Antinous, which was made of the ſtars not included 
in any image, near the eagle; and Berenice's hair, con- 
ſiſting of ſtars which are near the lion's tail. 3. That 
region on the ſouthern- ſide of the zodiack, which con- 
tains fifteen conſtellations, known to the ancients, II. 
Cetus, the Eridanus, Lepus, Orion, Canis Major, 
Canis Minor, Argo, Hydra, Crater, Coryus, Centaurus, 
Lupus, Ara, Corona Meridionalis, and Piſcis Auſtralis 
to theſe are lately added twelve more conſtellations. 
which are not to be ſeen by us, who inhabit the 
northern regions, becauſe of the convexity of the earth, 
but in the ſouthern parts they are very conſpicuous ; 
theſe are the Phoenix, Grus, Pavo, Indus, Avis 
Paradiſi; Triangulum Auſtrale, Muſca, Chameleon, 
Xiphias. The 
Galaxy, or Milky-way, is alſo to be reckoned among 
the conſtellations. See each conſtellation, and tbe 
number of ſtars it contains, under its proper head, 
ARIES, TAuRvVs, &c. | 
Without the compaſs of theſe conſtellations there N 
ſeveral ſtars which cannot be reduced to any 5 1 
forms mentioned, and theſe by the ancients ate cal a 
Informes or Sporades; out of which ſome great 4 ſe: 
nomers have made new conſtellations, as Charles 3 
heart and Sobieſki's-ſhield. = 5 
CONSTIPATION, in medicine, 
belly, with great coſtiveneſs. 1 
CONSTITUTION, in civil polity, implies © 
form of government eſtabliſhed in any country 
kingdom. | 
CoxsTIrxuriox, among phyſicians, ſignifies tht 
A fs : : h body which render 
particular diſpoſition of the uman body formable to 
it proper for excerciſing its functions conio | 


a hardneſs of the 


[tation 
given 


nature. 
| CONSTRICTION, in anatomy, an apP* 
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CON 


con to ſeveral on aceount 
rai conftriging or ſhytting up ſome of the nes 
9 00 en RUC HO., in geometry, is the drawing 
ſuch lines, ſuch a figure, &t. as are previouſly neceſſary. 
for the making any demonſtration appear more plain 
3 1 on TON Equations, in algebra, the me- 
thod of drawing 2 geometrical figure, whoſe properties 
hall expreſs the given equation, in order to demonſtrate 
the truth of it geometrically. 8 1 
Conſtruction of ſimple equations is performed by re- 
ſolving the fractions, to which the unknown quantity is 


| 1 if 
into proportional parts. Thus if x, then 
Whence x will be determined 
Sup- 
=-x, firſt find a mean 


equal, 


it will be as 6:44; . be 
by the method of finding a fourth proportional. 


, ab+mn 
poſe the equation to be 


roportional between 4 and 6, which ſuppoſe to be p, 
alſo another mean proportional between m and n, which 
fuppoſe to be 7, then the equation will ſtand thus 


MIT —, Which may be conſtructed in the follow- 
ing mannet * let the baſe of a richt-angled triangle be 


made equal to q, and the perpendicular equal to p; 
then will the ſquare of the hypothenuſe be equal pp + 
94, which according to the equation is to be divided 


by r-. Therefore it will be as r—s : the hypothe- | 


nuſe (==Vpp+9q :: the hypothenuſe to a third pro- 
portional, which will give x required. 

ConsTRUCTION of quadratick Equations, In order 
to render the conſtruction of quadratick equations more 
caly to be underſtood, it is neceſſary to ſhew the na- 
ture of curves of the ſecond order, which are made uſe 
of in conſtructing equations of this kind. See CR vx. 

The general equation expreſſing the nature of the 
lines of the ſecond order, having all its terms and co- 
ellicients, will be in this form: | 

+ by+dx 


vw. 


where a, b, c, d, e, repreſent any given 
their proper ſigns prefixed to them. 

If a quadratick equation is given, as y*+py+q=0, 
and by comparing it with the preceding, if you take 
the quantities a, 5, c, 4, e, and x ſuch, that ax+b=p, 
and c & Teri, then will the values of y in the 
firſt equation be equal to the values of it in the ſecond; 
and if the locus of it be deſcribed according to the firſt 
equation, the two values of the ordinate, when ax ＋ 5 
=þ and cx? +dx+e=q, will be the two roots of 
the equation y*+py+qgzzo. See the article Locus. 
And as four of the given quantities a, b, c, d, e, may 
de taken at pleaſure, and the fifth with the abſcis x de- 
termined fo, that ax +b may be {till equal to p, and 
cx +dx+e=q; hence there are innumerable ways of 
conttructing the ſame equation. But theſe loci are to 

N 8 are deſeribed moſt eaſily; and there- 
3 5 222 a conick ſections is to be preferred 
3 ution © quadratick equations. : 
* by T : ON of cubick and biguadratick Equations. 
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quantities with 


coincide with any propoſed biquadra- 
ele four interſections 


muſcles of the human body, on account: 


bi 8 N 
> # 4 F k : 
\ 


which any propoſed cubick equation fnay be accbmmo- 


dated; ſo that tlie three remaining ordinates will be the 
three roots of that propoſed cubick. Tg 

Thoſe conick ſections ought to be preferred for this 
purpoſe that are molt eafily deſcribed. They muſt not, 
however, be both circles; for their interſections are 


only two, and can ſerve only for the reſolution of qua- 


dratick equations. 


Vet the circle onght to be dne, as being moſt eaſily 
deſcribed; and the parabola is commonly aſſumed for 


| the other. 


ConsTRUCTION, in grammar, is the ranging and 
connecting the words of a ſentence according to the 
rules of a language. | 

CONSUBSTANTIAL, among divines, a term 
denoting ſomething of the ſame ſubſtance with another. 
Thus the orthodox believe the Son of God to be con- 
ſubſtantial with the Father. The word oyozoiog, con- 
ſubſtantial, was firſt adopted by the fathers of the coun- 
cil of Antioch and Nice, to exprefs the orthodox doc- 
trine more preciſely, and to ſerve as a barrier and pre- 
caution againſt the errors and ſubtilties of the Arians, 
who owned every thing except the conſubſtantiality. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, a term uſed by hoe 
of the Lutheran perſuaſion, to expreſs their belief of 
our Saviour being preſent in the elements along with 
the bread and wine in the euchariſt. Re 

CONSUL, amony the ancient Romans, was the 
chief magiſtrate of the republic. 5 

Cos ur, at preſent, implies an officer eſtabliſhed in 
moſt foreign ports of conſequence, by virtue of a com- 
miſſion from the government, to facilitate and diſpatch 
commercial affairs, and protect the merchants of his 
nation. | 0 | 

CONSUMPTION, in medicine, a word of very 
extenſive ſignification, implies all diforders that bring 
any decay or waſte upon the conſtitution. | 

Phyfictttis divide it into ſeveral kinds, according to 
the variety of its cauſes, as univerſal or ſcorbutick con- 
ſumption, where it ariſes from a cacochynya or ſcor- 
butick habit; and pulmoniek confumption, whete it a- 
riſes from ſome caàuſe in the lungs, properly called a 
phthiſis. | | 

A conſumption may either be hereditary, natural, or 
accidental. In the firſt cafe, the taint is originally fixed 
in the conſtitution of the embryo, and interwoven with 
its firſt principles of life. A natural conſumption may 

roceed from tlie ſtraitneſs of the thorax, or a particular 
ill formation in fome of the principal viſcera; and the 
laſt ſpecies, called alſo ſymptomatick cohfutnptions, de- 
rive their origin, or in ſome ſort depend upon various 
diſtempers ; as, 1. A conſumption arifing from a gonor- 
rhoea, or a fluor albus, if it be confirmed, and hath been 
of a long ſtanding, is very difficult to cure : if it be re- 
cent, the running is to be ſtopped with great caution ; 
and the hectical heats, if any, are to be allayed by means 
of a milk diet, or the chalybeate mineral waters. 2. A 
conſumption from abſceſſes and ulcers, in which caſe 
the ulcer muſt be ſeaſonably healed with the uſe of inter- 
nals as well as externals ; internal balſamicks muſt be 
preſcribed, and the greateſt care taken after the cure of 
the ulcer, left a pulmonary conſumption ſhould follow, 
wherefore iſſues are to be made, and the uſe of balſamicks 
continued, with a milk diet and mineral waters. 3. A 
conſumption from giving ſuck, The infant is to be 
weaned in time, and the nurfe is to uſe a diet that 
yields good nouriſhment ; and if a hectick diſpoſition 
requires it, a milk diet and chalybeate waters. 4. A 


|{crophulous conſumption, which is known by the 
| glandulous tumours in the outward parts of the body, 
and from the frequent returns of ſore eyes and the itch. 


For the cure, unleſs there is an obſtruction of the liver 


| attended with a dropſy, chalybeate waters mutt be drank 
a conſiderable time in ſummer, 


In winter, gums and 
balſamicks muſt be taken; and in the, ſpring, a diet- 
drink with millepedes and antiſcrophulous and peCtoral 


propoſed hiquadratick. 
A of the conick ſection fall 
Men one of the ordinates vaniſhes; and 


the e uat; ; 
will then wh which theſe ordinates are determined' 


three di | 
OL. 1 Man Amenſions only, or a cubick, to 


ingredients. Opiates ſhould not be given but in caſes 
of neceſſity. 5. A ſcorbutick conſumption, the prin- 
cipal diagnoſticks of which are, an eruption of ſpots 
diſpoſed here and there throughout the whole ſkin, 
8 25 a continual diſcharge of a viſcid ſaline pus from 
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„ the jugular glands, eſpecially in the morning ; atid an 


— 


diſeaſe is too far advanced. 6. An aſthmatick conſump- 


| wholeſome air; and when this diſeaſe proceeds from a 


or ſpace included within certain bounds. 


doms, and conſequently not eaſily diſcernible to be ſur- 


two other kinds of continuity: As, | 


or extremes of the parts are not perceived by our ſenſes, 


CON 


exulceration and extenuation of the Jaws. The cure 
of this diſeaſe differs from the general method in the 
following particulars : opiates are always noxious; the 
pectoral medicines ſhould be ſuch as incide and cleanſe ; 
they ſhould likewiſe be blended with antiſcorbuticks, | 
as water-creſſes, &c. and ſteel is alſo uſeful, unleſs the 


tion, for which there is nothing better than a fine, thin, 
convulſive aſthma, harts-horn drops will be of ſervice. 


A conſumption proceeding from the green-ſickneſs and 
a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, with many others, have 


nothing peculiar in the manner of their cure, but what | 


regards the primary diſeaſes. 

CON TACT, touching, or the point or points where 
one body touches another. | 

CON TAGION, among phyſicians, implies the 
communicating a difeaſe from one body to another, 
either by contact or morbid effluvia. 

CON TEMPLATION, an a& of the mind, where- 
by it applies itſelf to conſider very attentively the works 
of nature, the attributes of the Deity, &c. | 

CON TEMPORARY, a perſon or thing that ex- 
1ſted at the ſame time with another. Thus Newton, 
Halley, and Coates, were contemporaries. 

CONTENT, in geometry, the quantity of matter 


CONTEXT, among criticks, implies that part of 
the ſcriptures, or other writing, that precedes and fol- 
lows the text. . 

CON TIGNATION, among the ancient architects, 
implied the art of laying rafters together. 

CONTIGUOUS „ ee in geometry, are ſuch as 
have one leg common to both. | 

CONTINENT, in geography, a vaſt continued 


ſpace of land, containing many countries and king- 


rounded by the ſea. | 

CONTINGENT, ſomething caſual or uncertain, 
that may or may not happen. 

ConTINGENT Line, in dialling, a line drawn at 
right-angles to the ſubſtyle, and repreſents the inter- 
ſection of the plane of the dial with the plane of the 
equinoEtial, and is conſequently the place where. the 
meridians and hour-lines interſect each other. 

CONTINUED QvanrTirty, ora Continuum, is 
that whoſe parts are inſeparably joined and united to- 
gether, fo that you cannot diſtinguiſh where one begins 
and another ends. | 

ConTINUED Proportion, in arithmetick, is that 
wherein the conſequent of the firſt ratio is the ſame 
with the antecedent of the ſeconds, as 4:8::8: 16. 

And, on the contrary, if the conſequent of the firſt 
ratio be different from the antecedent of the ſecond, 
the proportion is faid to be diſcrete, as 3:6::4:8. 

CoNTINUED Baſe, in muſick, is that which con- 
tinues to play conſtantly, both during the recitatives, 
and to ſuſtain the choir or chorus, the ſame as tho- 
rough baſe. | 

CONTINUITY 1s, as the ſchoolmen uſually de- 
fine, the immediate coheſion of parts in the ſame quan- 
tum; but others define it a mode of body, whereby the 
two extremes become one; others define it a ſtate of 
body reſulting from the mutual implication of its parts. 
And it is of two kinds. 

Mathematical CONTINUITY, which is merely ima- 
ginary and fictitious, becauſe it ſuppoſes real or phyſical 
parts where there are none. 


Phyjical Co N TIN Ir: this is ſtrictly that ſtate of | 


two or more parts or particles, whereby they. appear to 
adhere or conſtitute one uninterrupted quantity or con- 
tinuum ; or between which no intermediate ſpace is 
perceived. The ſchoolmen again diſtinguiſh it into 


Hemogeneous CONTINUITY, is that where the bound 
and this agrees even to air, water, &c. 


Heterogeneous CONTINUITY, is where the extremes 
of certain parts are indeed perceived by the fenſes, yet, 


linked to each other, either in virtue of theit ſitua 
figure, &c. and this is chiefly attributed to the bod. 
of animals and vegetables. | 05 
CON TOUR, in painting, the out- line, terming; | 
or defining a figure. | ag 

ConTouR, in architecture, implies the Outline of 
any member. 5 : 
_ CONTOURNE, in heraldry, ſignifies a beaſt land 
ing or running, with his face towards the ſiniſter (6 
of the eſcutcheon. 

CON TRABAND, in commerce, implies ſuch 
goods or merchandize, as are imported or exported 
contrary to a direct ordinance of the ſtate. i 

CONTRACT, a mutual agreement or covenan 
between two or more parties. | 2 

CONTRACTILE Force, that property or power be 
herent in certain bodies, whereby they are enabled when 
extended, to draw themſelves up again to their former 
dimenſions. | 

CONTRACTION, in grammar and poetry, the 
reducing of two ſyllables into one, as lov'd for lowed 

ConTRACTION, in logick, a ſpecies of reduqion 
or abridgment, whereby propoſitions or arguments at 
ſhortened or reduced to leſs compaſs. . 

Cox TRACT TON, in philoſophy, implies the dimi- 
niſhing the extent or dimenſions of a body. 

CoNTRACT ION, in anatomy, fignifies the ſhrink. 
ing of a fibre when extended. | 

CON TRADICTION, a ſpecies of direct oppoſi- 
tion, wherein one part of a propoſition is directly op- 
poſite to the other. 

CON FRA-FISSURE, in ſurgery, a fiſſure in the 


cranium, 1n a part oppoſite to, or at a diſtance from 


the part that received the injury. 

CON TRA-HARMONICAL PROPORTIOx, in 
arithmetick, is that relation of three terms, wherein 
the difference of the firſt and ſecond is to the difference 
of the ſecond and third, as the third is to the firſt: 
thus, 3, 5, and 6, are numbers contra-harmonically 
proportional, for 2:15:0:43. - | 

CON TRA-INDICATION, in medicine, an in- 
dication, which forbids that to be done, which the main 
ſcope of a diſeaſe points out : as if, in the cure of a 
diſeaſe, a vomit was judged proper ; if the patient be 
ſubject to a vomiting of blood, it is a ſufficient contia- 
indication as to its exhibition. 

CONTRAMURE, in fortification, is a wall built 
between another partition-wall to ſtrengthen it, ſo that 
it may receive no damage from the adjacent buildings. 

CONTRARIES, in logick, are poſitive oppolites, 
which being of the ſame kind, or ſome common na- 
ture, and ſubſiſting by turns in the ſame ſubjeR, arc 
as remote from each other as poſſible, and mutually ex- 
pel each other. „„ = 

CONTRARY, in rhetorick. F. de Colonia lars 
down three kinds of contraries in oratory, viz. adver- 
fatives, privatives, and contradictories. Adverſative 
are thoſe that differ much in the ſame thing, as virtue 
and vice, war and peace, as in this of Cicero, &. uli 
tiam fugimus ſapientiam ſequamur ; & bonitatem, ſi n 
tiam; and in this of Quintilian, Malerum cauſa bellum 
eſt, erit emendatio pax. 5 
e in Virgil, argues thus, Null ſalus 5 
pacem te poſſimus omnes. Privates are habits, _ 
privations. Contradictories are thoſe, one wit 
affirms and the other denies the ſame thing of the fa 
ſubject. Trevaux. | | Ts 

CONTRAST, in painting and ſculpture, w_ 15 
an oppoſition or difference of poſition, attitude, 10 5 
two or more figures, contrived to make Val _ 5 
painting, &c. as where, in a group of OY F 4 
one is ſhewn before, another anne and another 
ways, they are ſaid to be in contraſt. a ; 
The ar Fab is not only to be obſerved in the poſi 


tion of ſeveral figures, but alſo in that of the e 


members of the fame figure: thus, if the ops w_ s 
vance furtheſt, the right leg is to be hindermoit ; A* 
eye be directed one way, the arm to go the _ 5j 
&c. the contraſt muſt be purſued even in: _ wal 
ConTRAST, in architecture, 15 to wes \ariety- 
tion of the ſame thing, in order to pleaſe 5 CON- 


at the ſame time, the parts are obſerved to be cloſely 
8 EE 


CON 


ONTRAVALLATION, or the Line of Cov- 


10N, in fortification, a trench guarded 
TRASHED and uſually cut round about a place by 


* t, « 
__ eee to ſecure themſelves on that ſide, and to 
* che fallies of the garriſon. | 

P is without muſket-ſhot of the town, ſo that the 


army forming A ſiege, lies between the lines of circum- 
vallation and contravallation. | | | 
CONTRAYERVA, the 100t of a plant growing 
ru and other parts of the Spaniſh W. Indies. 
an inch or two in length, and about half 
K; full of knots and irregular tubercles ; 
all ſides with numerous long tough 
fibres, moſt of which are loaded with ſcaly knobs; of 
a reddiſh brown colour on the outſide, and pale within. 
It was firſt brought into Europe, about the year 1581, 
by Sir Francis Drake. : | 
Ihe contrayerva root is an excellent ſudoriſick; it 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, diſpels flatulencies, and helps 
digeſtion. It is greatly uſed in fevers of many kinds, 
and is even by ſome recommended againſt the plague, 


m Pe ; 
The root 18 
an inch thic 
ſurrounded 01 


as one of the greateſt known remedies. It has the 


credit among many, of being the greateſt antidote in 
the world againſt poiſons of all kinds, and thence it 
obtained its name. It is given in powder and decoc- 
tion, but with us principally in form of the lapis con- 
trayerva ; compoſed of crabs claws prepared one pound, 
prepared pearls and red coral of each three ounces, pow- 
der of contrayerva five ounces. This uſed to be wetted 
into a paſte, and made up into balls, whence its name lapis 
contrayerva; but the new diſpenſatory orders it to be 


kept in powder, under the name of pulvis contrayerva 


compoſitus. Its doſe is from ten grains to half a drachm. 


CONTRIBUTION, in a general ſenſe, the pay- 


ment of each perſon's quota, or the ſhare he bears in 
ſome impoſition or common expence. Contributions 
are either voluntary, as thoſe of expences for carrying 
on ſome undertaking for the publick intereſt; or in- 
voluntary, as thoſe of taxes and impoſts. 

Co NxTRIBUT TON, in a military ſenſe, an impoſi- 
tion or tax paid by frontier- countries to an enemy, to 
prevent their being plundered and ruined by him. 

ConTRIBUTIONE FACIENDA, in law, a writ that 
hes where tenants in common are bound to do the ſame 
thing, and one or more of them refuſe to contribute 
their part; as where they jointly hold a mill, pro in- 
divifo, and equally ſhare the profits thereof, if the 
mill falls to decay, and one or more of the perſons re- 
fuſe to contribute to its reparation, the reſt ſhall have 
this writ to compel them. 

CONTRIT ION, in theology, a ſorrow for our 
fins, reſulting from the reflection of having offended 
God, from the ſole conſideration of his goodneſs, 
without any regard to the puniſhment due to the treſ- 
pals, and attended with a ſincere reſolution of reform- 
ug them. 

The ſcripture never uſes this term in this ſenſe but 
there are ſeveral paſſages which prove, that, without 
contrition, there is no repentance, and without re- 
pentance no remiſhon of ſins. 

-. CONTROL. ComeTROL, or ConTROLE, is 
properly a double regiſter kept of acts, iſſues of the 
ng, or commiſſioners in the revenues, army, &c. 
der do perceive the true ſtate thereof, and to certify 


the truth, and the due keeping of the acts ſubject to the | 


chregiſterment. 


; CONTROLLER, or Co MPTROLLER, an officer 
n to control or overſee the accounts of other 
: cis, and, on occaſions, to certify whether or no 

0 have been controlled or examined. 
Fe 0 wy KOLLER of tbe Navy, one of the principal of- 
2 5 the navy-board, at which he preſides to ſuper- 
_—_ and control the inferior and civil department of 
(ne, as the admiralty directs the ſuperior and 
C08 operations of it. | 
* N ROVER, in law, a perſon who, of his own 

CON TU and ſpreads falſe news. 

88 pie "A in law, a refuſal to appear in 
'\ <1 legally ſummoned ; or the diſobedience to 


the rules 
. and or 9 > . 
ach offence ders of a court having power to puniſh 


' CON TUSION, in medicine, a bruiſe; or a ſolution 
of continuity, produced in any part of the body by any 
inſtrument whoſe ſurface does not riſe by way of edge, 
but in any obtuſe figure; by this means a contuſion is 
diſtinguiſhed from a wound, which is a ſolution of 
continuity produced by a ſharp cutting inſtrument. 

In the cure of a contuſion, we muſt attempt a reſolu- 
tion, and if poſſible, prevent a ſuppuration, but much 
more a gangrene. Reſolution is principally performed, 
firſt, by rendering the extravaſated humours fluid; ſe- 
condly, by relaxing the adjacent veſſels; and, thirdly, 
by procuring the reſorption of the extravaſated humou:s 
into the veſſels, by evacuating theſe veſſels, or by 
friction. | | | 

Bleed therefore plentifully; ſoon after exhibit a 
ſtrong, but not inflammatory purge ; let a penetrating 
and reſolvent fomentation be applied to the part, and let 
warm frictions be uſed : mean time internal reſolvents, 
ſudorificks, and diureticks, are of conſiderable ſervice. 

CONVALLARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia claſs of plants, comprehending 
the conval-lilly, or lilly of the valley, lilium convallium, 
ſolomon's ſeal, polygonatum, the unifolium, and a 
ſpecies of ſmilax.. In the lilly of the valley, the flower- 
petal, which is ſingle in all of them, is globoſe, cam- 
panulated, and patent: in ſolomon's ſeal, it is tubulato- 
campanulated, and pointed: in the unifolium, the third 
part of the fructification is wanting: and in the ſmilax 
the flower-petal is divided into fix very acute and patent 
ſegments: in all of them the fruit is a trilocular globoſe 
berry, containing ſingle and roundiſh ſeeds. 

CONVENTICLE, a private aſſembly or meeting 
for the exerciſe of religion, 

CONVENTION, a treaty, contract or agreement, 
between two or more parties. 1 90 | 

CONVERGING Lixes, in geometry, are thoſe 
that approximate nearer and nearer to each other. 

CONVERGING Series. See the article SERiEs. 

CONVERSE, in mathematicks, is applied to a pro- 
poſition when the ſame concluſion drawn from it will 
reſult when the terms are reverſed, 


CONVERSION, in a religous ſenſe, is the turn- 
ing or total change of a finner from fin unto God. 


Pſalm li. 13. God, and not man, is the author of 


this change, who by his ſpirit puts repentance, faith, 


love and every grace into the foul. Jer. xxxi. 18. 

CoN VERSION, in war, a military motion whereby 
the front of a battalion is turned where the flank was, 
in caſe the battalion is attacked in the flank. 

CONVEX, an appellation given to the exterior ſur- 
face of gibbous or globular bodies, in oppoſition to the 
hollow inner ſurface of ſuch bodies, which is called 
concave: thus we ſay, a convex frie ze, lens, mirror, 
ſuperficies, &c. 

CONVEXITY, that configuration or ſhape of a 
body, on account of which it is denominated convex. 

CONVEYANCE, in law, a deed or inſtrument 
that paſſes land, &c. from one perſon to another. 

CONVICT, in common law, a perſon that is found 
guilty of an offence by the verdict of a jury. | 

CONVICT ION, in theology, expreſſes the firſt de- 
gree of repentance, wherein tlie ſinner becomes ſen- 
fible of his guilt, of the evil nature of ſin, and of the 
danger of his own ways. 

CONVOCATION, an aſſembly of the clergy of 
England, by their repreſentatives, to conſult of eccleſi- 
aſtical matters. 5 

The convocation conſiſts of two houſes, an upper and 
a lower: the former conſiſts of biſhops, and the latter of 
the inferior clergy, who are repreſented by their proctors, 
conſiſting of all the deacons and archdeacons, of one 
proctor for every chapter, and two for the clergy of every 
dioceſe ; in all one hundred and forty-three divines, 

The convocation is ſummoned by the king's writ, 
directed to the archbiſhop of each province, requiring 
him to ſummon all biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c. arid 
the meeting is held during the ſeſſion of parliament, 

CONVOLVULUS, or BIN D-WwEE D, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs. The corot- 
la is bell-ſhaped, and plaited; it has two ſtigmata ; and 
the capſule is bilocular, each cell containing two feeds. 
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remedies; but rather by mild medicines, and ſuch as 


000 


There are forty- three ſpecies, only three of which ard 
natives of Britain, viz. the arvenſis, or ſmall bind; 
weed; the ſepium, or great bind-weed; and the ſolda- 
nella, or fea bind- weed. | 

CONVOY, in the marine, any fleet or navy of 
merchant ſhips bound on a yoyage to ſome 21 
port or rendezvous ; or more particularly the ſhip OL 
thips appointed to conduct and defend them on their 
paſſage thither. | 

Convoy, in military affairs, a detachment of troops 
employed to guard any ſupply of men, money, am- 
munition, proviſions, &c. conveyed in time of war by 
land to a town, or the like. | 

CON VULSION, /paſmus, in medicine, a preter- 
natural and violent contraction of the membranous 
and muſcular parts, ariſing from a ſpaſmodick ſtricture 
of the membranes ſurrounding the ſpinal marrow, and 
the nerves diſtributed from it, and an impetuous influx 
of the nervous fluid into the organs of motion. 

Convulſions attack the patient variouſly ; for in 
ſome they happen ſuddenly, without any ſigns of the 
approaching diſorder ; whilſt in others, they may be 
foreſeen by various ſigns. During the convulfive pa- 
roxyſm, the limbs are ſurpriſingly agitated ; ſometimes 
the arms are io retorted towards the back, that the pa- 
tient ſeems to fit upon them; ſometimes they beat the 
air : at other times, the legs are drawn into various di- 
rections; ſometimes they ſtamp; ſometimes the ſpine 
of the back is incurvated ſo as to form an arch, whilſt 
the breaſt is raiſed ; and at other times the whole body 
is as ſtiff as a ſtone. Theſe agitations ſeize many in 
the very poſture in which they are, without throwing 
them on the ground; whilſt others, like epileptick pa- 
tients, fall ſuddenly down, weep, laugh, grind their 
teeth, gape, hang out their tongue, and are vertig1- 
nous. 55 | 

After the paroxyſm many patients retain an incred1- 
ble languor of the whole body, many fall into deliriums, 
and a profound ſleep ; in others, the diforder is termi- 
nated by eructations, an exploſion of flatulencies, vo- 
miting, a copious diſcharge of the lymph, &c. "Thoſe 
are molt ſubject to convulſions, whoſe nervous ſyſtems 
are either naturally, or by any other cauſe, weak, eſpe- 
clally if their juices be impure. Among the mediate 
cauſes which diſpoſe to this conſtriction of the ſpinal 
marrow, the moſt conſiderable are violent paſſions, eſ- 
pecially if the patient be expoſed to cold, or commits 
any error in regimen. | 

Though convulſions are very terrible, they are not 
{ſuddenly mortal: when they are recent, the patient 
young, and the conſtitution ſound, an eaſy and ſhort 
cure is to be hoped for. 


In the cure of convulſive motions, we are firſt to! 


correct the material cauſes which ſupport the diſorder ; 
prepare them for an elimination, and commodiouſly 
evacuate them : then the violent and irregular commo- 
tions of the nervous parts muſt be allayed, and the 
nervous ſyſtem corroborated, to prevent a relapſe : the 
cure is not to be obtained by a great variety of draſtick 


are friendly to nature. If the diforder ariſes from a 
redundancy of humours, or a thickneſs of the blood, 
Hippocrates adviſes venæſection, either in the foot or 
arm, to be uſed; or ſcarifications to be interpoſed : 
but theſe motions are rarely removed without a proper 
air, exerciſe, and regimen. Warm baths for the feet, 
prepared of river-water and chamomile flowers, have a 
ſingular efficacy; and alſo large draughts of cold ſimple 
water. If convulſions ariſe from exceſs of venery, the 
patient is by all means to abſtain from any thing that 
produces commotions. If they ariſe from a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the menſes, &c. they muſt be removed by re- 
calling theſe evacuations. 

CONVULSIVE, an involuntary contraction of the 
muſcles. 

COOLERS, in medicine, are thoſe medicines 
which either affect the organs of feeling with an inter- 
mediate ſenſe of coldneſs, or by a particular viſcidity or 
groſſneſs of parts, give the animal fluids a greater con- 
ſiſtency, and conſequently retard their mdbtion, Cu- 


— 


: 


* * 


4. Again, this ſingle confideration Mr 


COOMB, or Coms / Cern, a dry meaſure a 
taining four buſhels, or half a quarter. . 
COPAL, in the materia medica, is a true gef 
being inflammable and ſoluble in oil, though it, a; = 
as the anime, and ſome other bodies of this claſz by 
miſcalled a gum. 1 5 ky 

The true copal is a reſin of a eonfiderably fir tax 
ture, brought to us from South America in large maſks 
or in ſingle lumps or drops. The copal greatly ; : 
ſembles amber in appearance; it is of a fragrant en 
its taſte is ſubaſtringent and ſomewhat aromatick. The 
Americans uſe copal as they do anime, for diforderg gf 
the head, by way of fumigations. We do not u6: It 4 
all in medicine, but an excellent varniſh is made gf it 

COPARCENERS, ſuch as have portions of the 


eſtates of their anceſtor. ' 

COPERNICAN-SYSTEM, or Hyporrmxc 
that ſyſtem of the world wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed x 
reſt in the centre, and the planets, with the earth, b 
move in ellipſes round him. : 

The ſun and ſtars are here ſuppoſed at reſt, and thi 
diurnal motion which they appear to have from eaſt h 
weſt, is imputed to the earth's motion from weſt ty 
eaſt, round its ax1s. 155 

This ſyſtem was received of old by Philolaus, Ai. 
ſtarchus, and Pythagoras, from which laſt it had the 
name of the Pythagorick ſyſtem: it was alſo held 

Archimedes; but after him it became neglected, and 
even forgotten for many ages, till it was revived by 
Copernicus, about the year 1 500, and from him named 
the Copernican ſyſtem. | 

According to this hypotheſis, the ſun is ſuppoſed 
very near the centre of gravity of the whole ſyſtem, and 
in the common focus of every one of the planctary 
orbits : next him Mercury performs his revolution 
around him ; next Mercury 1s the orbit of Venus; and 
next to Venus, our earth, with its attendant or ſe 
condary, the moon, performing a joint courſe, and in 
their revolution meaſuring out the annual period. 
Next the earth is Mars, the firſt of the ſuperior planets; 
next him Jupiter, and laſt of all Saturn. See plat 
XXIII. fg. 1. 

' Theſe and the comets are the conſtituent parts ofthe 
folar ſyſtem, which is now received and approved as the 
only true one, for the reaſons following. See the articles 
Co MET, VENus, Mars, &c. 

1. It is moſt ſimple, and agreeable to the tenor of 

nature in all her actions; for by the two motions ot 
the earth, all the phænomena of the heavens are e- 
ſolved, which, by other hypotheſes, are inexplicable, 
without a great number of other motions contrary to 
philoſophical reaſonings. 
2. It is more rational to ſuppoſe that the earth mores 
round the ſun, than that the huge bodies of the planets, 
the ſtupendous body of the fun, and the immenſe firm. 
ment of ſtars, ſhould all move round the inconſiderable 
body of the earth, every twenty-four hours. 

3. But that harmony which upon this ſoppoſttion 
runs through the whole folar ſyſtem, wondertully 1 
firms this hypotheſis, viz. that the motions of all tne 
planets, both primary and fecondary, are governed = 
regulated by one and the fame law, which 15, that 


ſquares of the periodical times of the primary planets, 


are to each other as the cubes of their diftances from ths 
ſun ; and likewiſe the ſquares of the periodical times - 
the ſecondaries of any primary, are to each other #5 = 
cubes of their diſtances from that primary. Now $4 
moon, which, in the Copernican ſyſtem is à ſec = 
of the earth, in the other hypotheſis is a primary 4 
and ſo the rule cannot take place, becauſe the pero 50 
time, conſidered as that of a primary one, 3 
agree therewith. 8 Whiſton 
. "Py or 
thinks enough to eſtabliſh the motion of = 2 an 
ever, viz. If the earth does not move round me Now 
fun muſt move with the moon round the eat. ing Þ 
the diſtance of the ſun, to that of the 1 can 28 
10,000 to 46, and the moon's period bells han 242 
days, the ſun's period would be found no 
years; whereas, in fact, it is but one Jets 1: it 


5. The ſun is the fountain of light and __— fadiates 


cumbers, melons, &c. are of this kind. 
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-2-1d;ates through all the ſyſtem, and therefore it ought 
4 laced in the centre, ſo that the planets may at 
1 z have it in an uniform and equable manner. 
10 bag if the earth be in the centre, and the ſun and 
unets revolve about it, the planets would then, like the 
comets, be ſcorched with heat, when neareſt the fun, 
ind frozen with cold in their aphclia, or greateſt diſ- 
dance, Which is not to be ſuppoſed. ore Þ 

If the ſun be placed in the centre of tlie ſyſtem, we 
chen have the rational hypotheſis of the planets being all 
moved about the ſun, by univerſal law or power of 
gravity ariſing from his vaſt body, and every thing will 
anſwer to the laws of circular motion and central forces; 
wut 0 ; 
thing of the laws and operations of nature 

8. But happily we are able to give not only reaſons, 
but demonſtrative proofs, that the ſun does poſſeſs the 
centre of the ſyſtem, and that the planets move about it 
at the diſtance and in the order aſſigned in this and in 
other places. 7 | 

The firſt is, that Mercury and Venus are ever ob- 
ferred to have two conjunctions with the ſun, but no 
oppoſition, which could not happen unleſs the orbits 
of theſe planets lay within the orbit of the earth. 

Ihe ſecond is, that Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
have each their conjunctions and oppoſitions to the ſun 
alternately and ſucceſſively, which could not be, unleſs 
their orbits were exterior to the orbit of the earth. 

10. In the third place, the greateſt elongation or 
diſtance of Mercury from the ſun, is about 20“, and 
that of Venus 47* ; which anſwers exactly to their diſ- 
tance in this ſyſtem, though in the Ptolemean ſyſtem 
they might, and would, ſometimes be ſeen 180%. 
from the ſun, viz. in oppoſition in him. 

11. Fourthly, in this diſpoſition of the planets they 
will all of them be ſometimes much nearer to the earth 
than at others; the conſequence of which is, that their 
brightneſs and ſplendor, and alſo their apparent diame- 
ters, will be proportionally greater at one time than an- 
other; and this we obſerve to be true every day. Thus 
the apparent diameter of Venus, when greateſt, is near 
66", but when leaſt, not more than 9“ and a halt; of 
Mars, when greateſt, it is 21”, but when leaſt, no more 
tian 2“ and a half; whereas, by the Ptolemean hypo- 
thefts, they ought always to be equal. | 
12. The fifth is, that when the planets are viewed 
with a good teleſcope, they appear with different phaſes, 

or with different parts of their bodies enlightened. Thus 
Venus is ſometimes new, then horned, and afterwards 
dichotomized, then gibbous, afterwards full, and. fo in- 
creaſes and decreaſes her light in the ſame manner as the 
moon, and as the Copernican ſyſtem requires. 

13. The fixth is, that the planets, all of them, do 
fometimes appear direct in motion, ſometimes re- 
tograde, and at other times ſtationary. Thus Venus, 
. roam her greateſt elongation weſtward, to 
me, a 6 J ongation eaſtward, will appear direct in 
Pk EY 2 as ſhe paſſes from the latter to 
> kat 1. when ſhe is in thoſe points of greateſt 
bony 1 oe ſun, ſhe ſeems for ſome time fta- 
cel * uch 15 neceſſary upon the Copernican 

, but cannot happen in any other. 
wat” 3» 22 is, | that the bodies of Mercury and 
hid behind — une n with the ſun, are 
zunctions its erg 1 8 2 and in the upper con- 
in form of a 1 id foe 1 rar n iy 
the Copernican ſyſte nn pot, which is neceſſary in 
ſyſtem, yRem, but impoſhble in the Ptolemean 

15. f i i ö 
coma en i, on the times in which theſe 
of the planets 2 5 be —— and retrogradations 
were the earth at 195 3 uch as they would be 
3 would happen were 8 its orbit, but preciſely ſuch 
Panets in the periods aff : 4405 . 007th 
and no ot er, can be * yr Tuan pre 

10. But the 2 Yſtem of the world. ho 
confir truth of this {ſyſtem has been abundantly 

med by the accurate obſervat; ee 

r Bradley ny te Obſervations of the learned 
: it plainly appears from thence, that 


the fixed 

ars have : : 
_ ſee to deſeri am apparent motion or aberration, 
9 


L, . No. 22, 


therwiſe we are wholly in the dark, and know no- 


60 


" ; : 1 | . ; ; 3 0 1 bo F 1 „a 14 3223 K 
could never happen, were tlie earth fixed in the centre ; 


but naturally follows from the motion of tlic earth's 
bearing ſome proportion to the velocity 'of light; and 
conſequently the earth really revolves about the fur, 
See ABERRATION. „ 5 
COPERNICUS, the name of an aſtronomical in- 
ſtrument invented by tlie late Mr. Whiſton, for ex- 
hibiting the motion and phænomena of the planets, 
according to the copernican ſyſtem. 

COPING, in architecture, the top or covert of a 
wall made flopitig for carrying off the rain. f 

COPPEL, a ſmall veſſel, generally made of bone- 
aſhes, and uſed by refiners in aſſay ing metals. 

COPPER, a hard, Heavy, ductile metal, found itt 
mines in ſeveral parts of Europe. OT 

It is the lighteſt of all metals except iron and tin; 
1s more fimple in its nature than iron, though greatly 
leſs ſo than gold or filver, It is, next after iron, the 
hardeſt metal. It communicates that quality to gold 


jand filver which greatly want it, with which it readily 


mixes in fufion, and is the beſt alloy for both. It is 


readily as any of the other metals. It is ductile to a 
very great degree. In its natural ſtate we ſee it drawn 
out into extremely.fine wire, and in the form of braſs, 
in which it is only altered in colour by an admixture of 
a ſemi-metal called zink : it 1s beaten into leaves, which; 
though not ſo thin as thoſe of gold, ferve for many 
purpoſes in their ſtead; 

It 1s the moſt hable 
kinds of ſalts, and all unctuous bodies, in thort, almoſt 
every thing in nature is a ſolvent for it. If only ex- 
poſed to a moitt air, 1t readily acquires a green ruſt, 
and even water in time will diflove it. It is remark- 
ably ſonorous, being the baſis of almoſt all th: com- 
pound metals in which that quality is expected. It re- 
quires a very conſiderable degree of fire to melt it, leſs 
indeed than iron, but much greater than that required 
for the fuſion of any of the other metals: on this 1s 
founded that eaſy practice of ſeparating all the other 
metals, except iron, from copper, by what is called 


gree neceſſary to melt a plate of copper, every other 
metal will be perfectly ſeparated from it, if iron be not 
there. Copper grows. red-hot before it melts, and, 
when in a ſtate of fuſion, is deſtructive to every body 
near, if but the leaſt quantity of water be in the way 
of its courſe ; for a ſingle drop will ſcatter a vaſt quantity 
of melted copper like ſhot from a gun. It amalgamates 
with mercury, but not without conſiderable difficulty: 
melted with antimony, it readily runs into ſcoria or 


ſuddenly, on fuſing it with iron. | 

The extreme diviſibility of this metal almoſt exceeds 
imagination. Mr. Boyle obſerves, that a grain of it, 
diſſolved in an alkali, will give a ſenſible colour to more 
than goooOο times its weight of water. It very readily 
diſſolves in aqua fortis, aqua regia, ſpirit of talt, and 
in ſhort, in all the ſtronger, and even the weaker acids; 


produce a green tincture from it, and to acquire an 
emetick virtue by being ſuffered to ſtand in it. The 
acids make a green ſolution. of it; the alkalies, and 
particularly the volatile urinous kinds, a blue one that is 
equal to the fineſt colour among painters, not excepting 
the ultramarine. e 

Copper is not unfrequently found native and malle- 


times in little globular and irregular maſſes. However, 
it is moſt frequently found in the ſtate of ore, ſometimes 
blended with the ſtrata of ſtones, where it diſcovers itſelf 
in blue or green effloreſcences. Ihe green and blue 
ochres alſo are a fort of ores of copper, and ihe pyrite 
and marcaſites frequently contain large quantities of this 
metal. There is alſo a rich kind of copper-ore of a 
reddiſh-grey colour; and another of a duſky purple, or 


blackiſh colour. But beſides all theſe, there are two 


other appearances of copper- ore, known by the names 
of lapis lazuli, and the turcois, or turquoiſe. See the 
article LAZ ULI, &c. 


lmall circles, or ellipſes ; which 


5 Germany and Sweden there are very good mines 
8 s | © of 


- 


malleable much more eafily than iron, though not ſo 


to ruſt of all the metals for all 


eliquation: for, if the fire be kept up juſt under the de- 


vitrifies; and the ſame effect is produced, though not ſo 


the very mildeſt of the vegetable tribe being able to 


able, ſometimes in ſmall and ſlender fibres, and ſome- 
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of copper-ore, and we have ſome in England little in- 
ferior to the fineſt Swediſh ones. 

In order to diſcover whether the pyrites contains any 
copper, let it be roaſted in an open fire, and a ſolution 
made by pouring, upon it any quantity of warm water : 
into this ſolution let iron plates, perfectly clean and free 
from greaſe, be immerſed; and if the pyrites contains 
any copper, 1t will ſtick to theſe iron plates, in form of 
a fine yellow powder. 

As to the method of obtaining copper from the ore 
this laſt being previouſly waſhed and powdered, is ſmelt- 
ed by means of a black flux, and the metal is found at 
the bottom of the veſſel when cold, in the form of a 
ſolid and malleable maſs ; which may be further refined, 
by repeating the operation. | 

CopPER-PLATEs for Engraving. Plates of copper 
well wrought, of the beſt copper, and thoroughly polithed. 

The famous Le Boſſe, in his treatiſe on engraving, 
has given us the following directions for poliſhing cop- 
per-plates. | | 

Put the plate upon a board leaning obliquely, and in 
the bottom of which two nails or points are fixed, to 
keep it from ſliding off ; and then take a large piece of 
grind-ſtone dipt in water, and rub it very ſtrongly once 
in every part length-ways, and then the ſame breadth- 
ways, kceping it moiſt with water ; and repeat this; 
operation till no hollows appear, nor the leaſt mark 
made by the hammer in forging, or any other flaws, 
holes or inequalities. After this take a piece of good 
pumice-ſtone, and rub the plate with it in the ſame 
manner as was done before with the grind-ſtone, till all 
the ſcratches and marks made of the grind-ſtone may, 
by the pumice-ſtone be likewiſe taken away ; and then 
waſh it thoroughly clean. The ſcratches and marks 
of the pumice-ſtone ſhould then be taken out by rub- 
bing the plate in the ſame manner with a piece of oil- 
ſtone, till all the marks and ſcorings of the pumice- 
ſtone be taken out : and the plate ſhould be then waſhed 
with water till it be perfectly clean. A proper kind of 
coal muſt in the mean time be prepared for finiſhing 
the preparation of the plate, which muſt be done in the 
following manner : | | 

Take three oy four large coals of fallow wood, ſound, 
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ground ; and then, the plate being walhed'clean; brut 
ing it over with the refiner's aqua fortis ; which muſt, 
ſuffered to lie on till the ebullition it produce; begin 
decreaſe; and then waſhed off, by immerſing the ty 
in water, when it will be found to be brought to , f ; 
condition to take the burniſh with more certainty vr 
by the laborious uſe of ſo many ſtones and the cg, K 
The plate being brought to this ſtate, the poliſh; 
muſt be finiſhed with a ſteel: burniſher, with Which * 
muſt be ſtrongly rubbed : the beſt method of mov ino * 
burniſher is not to work it length-ways or bread x 
ways, but in a diagonal direction, from corner t0 en 
ner, which will more aan take out all remains of 
the former ſcorings or lines. The copper muſt he hy 
burniſhed till it be as bright as a looking-glaſs in eve 
part; but if, when the reſt is thus bright, ſome ny. 
ticular ſpots appear dull, or that any lines remain, ſg, 
faults ſhould be again worked with the burnither til 
the whole be uniformly ſhining. . 


Explanation of plate XXIV. 


The lower compartment of the plate repreſents a ſhy 
where the workmen are employed in making copper- 
plates for engravers. EE. 

Fig. 1. Is a workman employed in ſcraping the ſurface 
of a copper-plate, in order to take out the marks of the 
hammer, or any other inequalities. a, The copper- plate. 
x, x, the ſcraper. b, another copper- plate to be ſcraped. 
This operation is, indeed, generally performed here 
with a piece of grind- ſtone, as we have already obſerved. 

Fig. 2. A workman planithing a copper-plate. 4, the 
plate. c, the block or foot of the anvil. 

Fig. 3. A workman rubbing the plate with a piece of 
pumice ſtone. 2392 

Fig. 4. Another workman rubbing the ſurface of the 
plate with an oil-ſtone. The plate is afterwards rubbed 
with a piece of charcoal, in order to free it entirely from 
all holes, flaws, or ſcratches, it may ſtill retain. e, is a 
kind of table, ſupported by four legs, and on which the 
above operations are peformed. © 

Fig. 5. A workman who weights the copper. 

Fig. 6. Another workman ſhewing a copper-plate to 
an engraver fig. 7. /, the copper-plate. | 


and without clefts, and place them together in a fire 


made on a hearth, and cover them with other burning Upper Compartment of the Plate. 
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coals ; heaping a quantity of red-hot aſhes upon them. 
In this manner let them remain, being ſubject to only a 
ſmall acceſs of air, for about an hour and a half: but 
the time ſhould be greater or leſs, according to their 
ſize, that the fire may penetrate into the innermoſt part 
of them, and expel all the ſmoke that can be driven 
out; to be certain of which, it is better they ſhould ſtay 
in the fire rather longer than is neceſſary, than that the 
time ſhould be unduly ſhortened. When they are fit to 
be taken out, a veſſel of water large enough to hold them 
ſhould be prepared; and they ſhould be inſtantly thrown 
into it, and left there to extinguith and cool. For this 
purpoſe ſome uſe urine inſtead of water; but there is no 
difference, unleſs in the diſagreeable ſmell of the latter. 


The coals being thus prepared, pick out one, or part of 


one, ſufficiently large, firm, and free from clefts; and 
holding it faſt in the hand, ſet one of the corners againſt 
the plate, and rub it, but without obſerving any parti- 
cular direction, to take out the marks or ſcorings of the 
o1l-ſtone : but if the coal glide on the ſurface, and take 
no effect, it is a proof of its not being fit for the pur- 
poſe ; and another, that is not ſo faulty, muſt be uſed 
inſtead of it. This fitneſs may be thus diſtinguithed ; 
that the coal, if good, being wet, and rubbed on the 
copper, will ſeem rough, and grate it with a low mur- 
muring noiſe. When a good coal is obtained, the ope- 
ration mult be continued, till not the leaſt ſcoring, flaw 
or hole whatever, appears: but if the coal itſelf, as will 
ſometimes happen, be too hard, and leaves traces. or 
ſcores of its own forming, a ſofter one muſt be choſen, 
and uſed in the ſame manner as the firſt, to remedy the 
defects of it, and to procure a perfectly clear and even 
ſurface on the plate. my > 

This is the method directed by Le Boſſe: but the end 
may be better anſwered, by firſt wearing out the marks 
of the planiſhing hammer, by rubbing with emery finely 


Fig. 1, 2, 3. Hammers of different ſizes ; the latter 1 
uſed in planiſhing. 

Fig. 4. An anvil covered with parchment to prevent 
its ſcratching the ſurface of the plate. | 

Fig. 5. A planiſhing anvil. | "HE. + 

Fig. 6, 7. Two ſcrapers. They are made of pieces of 
will tempered ſteel, having an edge on each fide, and 
faſtened in a wooden handle with a ferule. ; 

Fig. 8. The ſheers for cutting off the rough fides of 
the plate. i $7 | 

Fig. 9. A ſquare for forming the ſides perpendicular to 


each other. 


Fig. 10. The poliſhing table. 
88 11. A burniſner. 
COPPERAS, a name given to 

vitriol. | 
The Engliſh copperas is 
following manner, from pyrite. 
A heap of theſe ſtones, two or | 
laid in a bed well rammed, where being turned once 1 
ſix months, in five or fix years, by the action 3 
and rain, they begin to dilfodve, and yield a liquor wh” 
is received in pits, and thence conveyed into a c Ms 


the fatitous green 


made at Deptford, in the 
See PYRITES- 
three foot thick, 1s 


in a boiling-houſe. The liquor at length being pum 


out of the ciſtern into a leaden boiler, and a quantity 
iron added thereto, in two or three days the wi | 
compleated ; care having been taken all along to TH 
it with freſh quantities of iron, and to reflore Pen 
ing, whenever it ſeems to abate. When bil 1128 
ly it is drawn off into a cooler. with ſticks oy 8, 

it is left 14 or 15 days to ſhoot. The uſes 0 A5 ig 
are numerous. It is the chief ingredient in in. * 
of wool, cloths, and hats, black; in en 1 
tanning and dreſſing leather, &c. and 2 r 
prepared oil of vitriol, and a kind of Span! 


1 che 
painters. In medicine, it is rarely preſcribed 2 
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l os that name, and uſed inſtead of the 
r 


. tion; our chymiſts in general giving 
pR_—m farther trouble ae the making of that 
1 to diſſolve and purify the common copperas, 
mm ſhoot it again into cryſtals. It is a noble de- 

N and is a great medicine in the ſuppreſſion of 
ö but ſhould be uſed with caution. In large 


je menſes, uld b 0 b 
rk it proves emetick, and, in ſmall, is found a good 
GOT : 


- againſt worms. 
pk, or Cops E, a little wood conſiſting of 


under-woods, or ſuch as may be raiſed either by ſow- 


ing or planting. LS 
* fs they are intended to be raiſed from maſt or 


ſced, the ground is ploughed in the ſame manner as it 
is for corn: and either in autumn or in ſpring, good 
gore of ſuch maſts, nuts, ſeeds, berries, &c. are to be 
ſoun with the graſs, which crop is to be cut, and then 
the land laid for wood. They may alſo be planted 
about autumn, with young ſets, or plants, in rows 
about ten or fifteen feet diſtance. If the copſes happen 
to grow thin, the beſt way of thickening them 1s to 
lar ſome of the branches or layers of the trees, that lie 
nearc{t to the bare places, on the ground, or a little in 
the ground: this detained with a hook or two, and 
covered with freſh mould at a competent depth, will 
roduce 2 multitude of ſuckers, and thicken a copſe 
ſpeedily, : : 

COPULA, in logick, the verb that connects any 
two terras in an affirmative or negative propoſition ; as 
« Riches make a man happy; where make is the co- 
pula: “ No weaknels is any virtue * where 7s is the 
copula, 

COPULATION, the act of generation, or the con- 
fs of the male and female, otherwiſe called coition. 

COPULATIVE PRO POS HT IONs, in logick, thoſe 
where the ſubject and predicate are fo linked together, 
by copulative conjunctions, that they may be all ſeve- 
rally affirmed or denied one of another. Example, 
„ Riches and honours are apt to elate the mind, and 
* jncreaſe the number of our deſires. 

COPY, in a law ſenſe, ſignifies the tranſcript of 
any original writing, as the copy of a patent, charter, 
deed, &c. | 

Copy, among printers, denotes the manuſcript, or 
original of a book given to be printed, 

Copy-10LD, a tenure for which a tenant has no- 
thing to ſhew but the copy of the rolls made by the 
ſteward of the lord's court. 

t is called a baſe tenure, hecauſe the tenant holds 
the land at the will of the lord. However, it 1s 
not ſimply at the will of the lord, but according 
to the cuſtom of the manor by which ſuch eſtate 1s 
delcendible, and the tenant's heirs may inherit it; and 
a copy-holder, ſo long as he does his ſervices, and 
does not break the cuſtom, cannot be ejected by the 
lord; and if he be, he ſhall have treſpaſs againſt him. 

Some copy-holds the tenants hold by the verge in 
ancient demeſne ; and though held by copy, yet they 
area kind of free-hold : and other copy-holds are ſuch as 
tenants hold by common tenure, called mere copy-hold. 

. Copy-hold mheritances have no collateral qualities, 
viuch do not concern the deſcent, as to make them 
alſets to bind the heir; or whereof the wife may be en- 
ea, &c. They are not extendible in execution, 
but are within the acts againſt bankrupts, and the ſta- 
tutes of limitation. | 

COPy-NOLDER, a perſon who holds lands, tene- 
ments. Kc. by a copy from the manor court. 

COR, the heart, in anatomy. See HEART. 

CoR CAROLI, Charles's heart, in aſtronomy, an 
extra conſtellated ſtar in the northern hemiſphere, ſitu- 
_ no Coma Berenices, and Urſa Major. It 
tbe = 1 Dr. Halley, who gave it the 
be ee ot king Charles II. who founded the 

g ory at Greenwich. | 


Cox Hypr AE, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
in the conſtellation of hydra. 


0k Leoxis, or REG ULUS, in aſtronomy, a fixed 


ras, but it is a true ſalt of iron, and often 


that has its origin at the coracoide proceſs af the ſca- 
pula, and its termination about the middle part of the 
arm. It ſerves to lift the arm obliquely outwards. 

CORACOHYOIDZUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 
which having its origin from the upper edge of the ſca- 
pula, near its neck, aſcends obliquely under the maſto- 
idæus, and is inferted in the os-hyoides, which it ſerves 
to pull obliquely downwards. See HYOID Es. 

ORACOIDES, in anatomy, a ſmall ſharp pro- 

ceſs of the ſcapula, ſo called from its reſembling a 
crow's bill. | 

The coracoide proceſs in infants, is but a cartilage, 


| afterwards it becomes an epiphyſis; and, after this, 


about the age of fixteen, it is perceived to be a ſeparate 
bone. It ſerves to ſtrengthen the articulation of the 


thoulder, and gives origin to one of the muſcles of the 
arm. | 


CORACOMANTES, in antiquity, perſons who 


foretold events from their obſervations on crows. 


biceps. See Biceps. | 

CORAL, Corallium, a hard, brittle, branched ſub- 
ſtance, reſembling the ſtalk of a plant; uſually about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe's quill; full of knots, ſome- 
times ſtraight, and ſometimes variouſly bent; both ex- 
ternally and internally of a deep bright red colour. It 
is found adhering to rocks and other bodies in the ſea, 
particularly in the mediterranean, covered with a ſoft 
fungous bark, in which is a great number of cells curi- 
ouſly divided, containing a milky juice, with apertures 
on the ſurface : this cortical part is ſeparated while freſh 
and ſoft, It has been generally referred to the vegetable 
kingdom; but is more probably the work and the neſt 
of little animals. 

Artificial COR AL is made of cinnabar well beaten ; 
a layer whereof 1s applied on a piece of wood well dried 
and polithed, being firſt moiſtened with ſize; the whole 
is then again poliſhed, and for varniſh rub it over with 
the white of an egg. 

CORALLINE, Corallina, in botany, is a genus of 


long figure inſerted into one another. The greater part 


of theſe are gritty, and of a corral-like matter, but na- 


ture varies from this in ſome of the ſpecies, which are 
of a ſofter ſubſtance. | | | 

CORAM NON Jjvupice, in law, is a term uſed 
where a cauſe 1s brought and determined in a court, the 
judges of which have not any authority. 


CORBEILES, in fortification, baſkets filled with 


CoRBEILES, in architecture, are the repreſentati- 
ons of baſkets, ſometimes ſeen on the heads of the Co- 
ryatides.— Builders uſe the word to ſignify a ſhort piece 
of timber placed in a wall with its end projecting out 


piece ; but the upper end of it cut into the form of a 
boultin, ogee, &c. | 

CORD, ſeveral threads twiſted together by means of 
a wheel. See the article Rope. 

 CorD of Mood, a certain quantity of wood for burn- 
ing, ſo called becauſe formerly meaſured with a cord. 
The dimenſions of a ſtatute cord of wood are eight feet 
long, four feet high, and four feet broad. 

CorDp-Woop, new wood, and ſuch, as when 
brought by water, comes on board a veſlel, in oppoſi- 
tion to that which is floated. 

CORDAGE, a term uſed, in general, for all forts 
of cord, whether ſmall, middling, or great, made uſe of 
in the rigging of ſhips. See RIGGING. 

CorRDAGE, cable-laid, as the ſeamen term it, is 
made with nine ſtrands, 1. e. the firſt three ſtrands are 
laid ſlack, and then three of them, being cloſed toge- 
ther, make a cable, or cablet. See CABLE. 

The ſame for tacks, becaule they are laid tapering. 

Cordage, hawſer - laid, is made only with three ſtrands. 

Cordage-ſtays, are cable-laid, but made with four 
ſtrands, as cables are with three ; with the addition-of 


an heart, which goes through the centre of them. 


; art magnitude, in the conſtellation leo. 
| CORACOBRACHIALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle 


The price of cordage and cable at Peterſburgh, in 


1742, Was one rouble, twenty copecs the poude. 


2 Cordage 


CORACO-RADIALIS, in anatomy, the ſame with 


ſubmarine plants, conſiſting of ſtalks and branches often 
beautifully rammified, and compoſed of joints of an ob- 
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Cordage ſtuped, is that which, having been put in a 
tub ih a very warm place, has caſt out its moiſture. + 

White cordage, is that which has not yet been tarred. 

Cordage tarred, in ſpinning, is that which is made 
of rope-yarn ready tarred. 3 

Cordage tarfed, in the ſtove, is that which has paſſcd 
through hot tar, in coming out of the ſtove. Every, 
quintal of cordage may take about twenty pounds of tar. 

Cordage re-made, is that which is made of ropes 
Uled pete n 

Change cordage, that which is kept in reſerve, in 
caſe what is in uſe fails. 

When a rope is ſaid to be ſix inches, it is underſtood 
of its circumference. A rope of ſixty threads, is one 
compoſed of ſo many rope yarns. 

Cordage is uſually made of ſpun hemp: the great 
number of veſſels built and fitted out at Amſterdam, 
either for war or trade, occaſion a great commerce of 
all forts of cordage neceſſary for them, all which ſells 
by the ſchippont of three hundred pounds. The ſchip- 
pont of cordage of neat hemp coſts uſually fifty-11x 
tlorins ; that of Muſcovy, from thirty to forty-ſeven. 


| Deductions for weight and prompt payment are one 


per cent. on each. The quantity of cordage uſed in 
rigging a veſſel, is almoſt inconceiveable. Every rope 
hath its name and particular uſe. As the quantity of 
cordage is ſo very extraordinary that is uſed in our own 
veſſels and ſhipping, both at home and abroad, and as 
alſo the quantities uſed by all the Europeans, Amer1- 
cans, and Afiaticks is immenſely great, too much en- 
couragement cannot be given to the growth of hemp 
in our colonies and plantations, to the end that we 
might, by that means, at leaſt, amply ſupply ourſelves, 
if we could not obtain any ſhare in the ſupply of other 
nations. | 

CORDED, in heraldry. A croſs corded ſome au- 
thors take for a croſs wound or wrenched about with 
cords, but others, with more probability, for a croſs 
made of two pieces of cord. 

CORDELIER, in church-hiſtory, . a Franciſcan 
or religious of the order of St. Francis. | 

CORDIA, in botany, a genus of plants ranged by 
Linnæus among the hexandria- monogynia, the corolla 
of which is formed of a ſingle petal, of an infundibuli- 
form ſhape: the fruit is a dry, globoſe, accuminated 
drupe, covered with the cup: the ſeed is a ſulcated 


nut, containing two cells. 
CORDIAL, in medicine, whatever ſuddenly raiſes 


the ſpirits, and gives them an unexpected ſtrength and 


cheartulneſs. | 
CORDON, in fortification, is a row of ſtones made 
round on the outſide, and ſet between the wall and the 
fortreſs, which lies aſlope, and the parapet, which 
ſtands perpendicular, after ſuch a manner, that this 
difference may not be offenſive to the eye; whence 
theſe cordons ſerve only as ornaments, ranging round 
about the place, being only uſed in fortifications of 
ſtone-work. For in thoſe made with earth the void 
ſpace 1s filled up with pointed ſtakes. 
CORDWAINERS, a term whereby ſhoemakers are 
denominated in ſtatutes. By a ſtatute of Jac. I. the 
maſter and wardens of the cordwainers company, &Cc. 
are to appoint ſearchers and triers of leather; and no 
leather 1s to be fold before ſearched, ſealed, &c. 
CORED HerrinGs, a name given to the herrings 
caught, during the autumn, on the coaſt of Yar- 
mouth ; they are rolled in falt when firſt taken, and 
afterwards dried in ſmoke for red herrings. 
COREIA, in antiquity, an annual feſtival obſerved 


in honour of Proſerpine. 


CORIANDER, in botany, an umbilliferous plant, 
with finely divided leaves; producing pale, yellowiſh, 
or brownith, ſtriated, hemiſpherical ſeeds, which are 
joined by the flat ſides, two together. It is annual, 
a native of Italy, and cultivated in ſome parts of 
England. | 

The leaves of coriander have a ſtrong ſmell, ſome- 
what of the aromatick kind, but not a little diſagree- 
able. The ſeeds alſo have, when freſh, a very unplea- 
ſant flavour, which by drying is altered, and becomes 
tolerably grateful ; their tale, in this dry ſtate, is mo- 
I 


burned and mixed with the unguentum populnevm 


COR 


derately Warm and ſlightly pungent. 

Ihe dried ſeeds are ſometimes employed ag aflom, 
chick and carminative, though leſs frequently thay $ 
other warm ſeeds. _ They give out their virtue ng 
to rectified ſpirit, but only partially to water: the 1. 
ritus tincture is of à pale bright yellow colour, the 
watery infuſion of a deeper browniſh. In diſtillaton 
with water, they yield a ſmall quantity of a yelloy;q, 
eſſential oil, which ſmells ſtrongly and pretty, ages. 
ably of the coriander, Pure ſpirit Iixewiſe carries cf 
in evaporation or diſtillation, great part of their fg. 
vour, the ſpirituous extract proving in taſte as well ,, 


in ſmell, conſiderably weaker than the tincture unin- 


ſpiſſated. | . 3 
 CORIDOR, or Cox RDO, in fortification, 2 
road or way along the outward edge of the ditch. 

CORIN THIAN Order, the fourth order of archi. 
tecture, according to Scamozzi, but Mr. Le Clerc 
makes it the fifth, being the moſt noble, rich, and 
delicate of all the five. 

The proportions of this order are extremely delicate. 
It is divided into a great variety of members, and en- 
riched with a profuſion of ornaments. Scamozzi call; 
it the virginal order ; and indeed it has all the delicacy 
in its make, and all the gaiety in its dreſs, peculiar to 
young girls. See plate RXV. 

The moſt perfect model of the Corinthian order i; 
generally allowed to be in the three columns in the 
Campo Vaccino at Rome, the remains, as is thought, 
of the temple of Jupiter Stator. ; 

The Corinthian column ſhould be 20 modules high, 
and the entablature 5; which proportions are a medium 
between thoſe of the Pantheon and the three columns. 
The baſe of the column may either be Attick or Co- 
rinthian : they are both beautiful. If the entablature 
be enriched, the ſhaft may be fluted. The flutings 
may be filled, to one third of their height, with ca- 
blings, as in the infide of the Pantheon; which wil 
ſtrengthen the lower part of the column, and make it 
lets liable to injury. 

In moſt of the antiques at Rome, the capital of this 
order is enriched with olive-leaves; the acanthus being 
ſeldom employed but in the Compoſite, De Corde- 
moy, however, prefers the acanthus. 

The diviſions of the entablature bear the ſame pro- 
portions to each other, as in the 1 uſcan, Ionick, and 
Compoſite orders. 

CORK, or CoRK-TREE, Suber, in botany, makes 
a diſtin& genus of trees, according to Tournefort ; but 
is comprehended under the quercus by Linnzus. 

In order to peel off the bark, which 1s the only part 
that conſtitutes the ſubſtance known by the name of 
cork, they make an incifion round both the top and 
root of the tree, and another longitudinally ; and when 
it is thus got off, they unwarp it before the fire, and 
preſs it even with weights. This they do once in WZ 
or three years, without any prejudice to the tree; pro” 
vided, however, it be done in a dry ſeaſon, as Tail) 
weather is accounted extremely prejudicial. 

The cork ſhould be choſen in fine boards, al! of 4 
piece, not full of knots or chinks, of a moderate Roy 
neſs, yellowiſh without and within, and that whic 
cuts even. RY 

Its uſe is too well known to need any account of it: 
in medicine it is of ſervice to ſtop bleeding, being fe. 
duced to powder, or put into ſome aſtringent Ng 
is very proper for the piles. The Spaniards burn cork 
into 2 Er E black, called Spani black, 
which is uſed for ſeveral ſorts of work. 1 

Corx, or CoREK ING of a Saddle, the pieces 
which the bolſters are made faſt ; ſo called as haus 
formerly been made of cork. 5 

CORN in agriculture, the grain or ſeeds of d1vers 

1 hich wheat, barley, oats 
plants, the principal of which are t, 
and rye. See each under its proper article. the 

Corn-MiLL, an engine for grinding corn. 
articles MILL and GRINDING- 

CORN EA Tunica, in anatomy, the ſecond coc 
of the eye. See the article EYE. 


| . CORNELIAN. See the article Can ORNER- 
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CORNE RT TTA of Hoſe, the fout teeth be. 
dle teeth and tuſks, two above and two 
h ſide of the jaw. They appear when the 
ars and a half old. | ; 
in the military art of the ancients, an 
inſtrument much in the nature of a trumpet, which, 
hen it only ſounded, the enſigns were to march alone, 
wit out the ſoldiers; whereas, when the trumpet only 
Win the ſoldiers were to move without the enſigns. 
e in the military art of tlie moderns, the 
third commiſſion officer in a troop of horſe or dra- 


tween the mi 
below, in eac 
horſe is four ye 


CORNET, 


goons. as | L | ; . 3 on 1 
CORNICHE, Coxx Is UH, or CoRNICE, in archi- 
tecture, the uppermoſt member of tlie entablature of a 
column, or that which crowns the order. See any of 
; | 

the Orders. | | HE 1 
Con xieHE-RIxG, of a piece of ordnance, 1s that: 


next the muzzle ring. | | . E 
CORNICULARIUS Procgssvs, in anatomy, 


9 


| ITE 


the proceſs or knob of the thoulder-bone. _ | 


1 


CORNICULATE PrAN Ts, the fame with what 
are otherwiſe called filiquoſe plants with horned pods, 
or ſeed veſſels. | 

CORNISH, or CoRNicHse, in architecture. See 
the article CORNICHE. h | 

CORNU Ammwonts, or HaMMoNI1s, in natural 
hiftory, a genus of foffile ſhells, called ſerpent-ſtones, 
or ſnake-ſtones, by the vulgar, | 

They are found of all ſizes, from the breadth of a 
{ix-penc2, to more than two feet in diameter; ſome of 
them rounded, others greatly compreſſed, and lodged: 
in different ſtrata of ſtones and elays; ſome again are 
ſmooth, and others ridged in different manners, their 
{trix and ridges being either ſtraight, irregularly crook- 
ed, or undulated. | 

CORNUCOPLEZ, or Horn of Plenty; among 

ainters, &c. is repreſented under the figure of a large 
ß out of which iſſues fruits, flowers, &c. Upon 
medals the cornucopiæ is given to all deities, genn, 
and heroes, to mark the felicity and abundance of all 
the wealth procured by the goodneſs of the former, or 
me care and valour of the latter. 

CORNUCOPIZ®, in botany, a genus of plants, the 
flower of which is univalvular; there is no pericarpium, 
but the corolla incloſes a ſingle turbinated ſeed, con- 
ven on one fide, and plane on the other. 

CORNUS, the cornel tree, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of four oblong, 
acute, plane petals; the fruit is a roundiſh umbili- 
cated drupe ; the ſeed a cordated or oblong nut, with 
two cells. | | 

The fruit of this tree is cooling, drying, and aftrin- 
gent, ttrengthens the ſtomach, ſtops all kinds of fluxes 
and looſeneſs, and is good in fevers, eſpecially if at- 
tended with a diarrhoea. = 

COROLLA, among botaniſts, the moſt conſpicu- 
ons part of a flower, ſurrounding the organs of gene- 
ration, and compoſed of one or more flower-leaves, 
moit commonly called petals, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the Jeaves of the plant : according as there is one, two, 
or three of theſe petals, the corolla is ſaid to be mono- 
Petalous, dipetalous, tripetalous, &c. _ 
. an uſeful conſequence drawn 
5 ething already advanced or demonſtrated: 
3 it being demonſtrated that a triangle, which has 

equal tides, has alſo two angles equal; this corol- 
lary will follow, that a triangle which has three ſides 
equal, has alſo its three angles equal. 

3 1 1 Corolliſtæ, an appellation given by 
5 wie botaniſts who have arranged plants 

1tnct claſſes, according to the different form 


of their corollz or flowers; ſuch is the celebrated Tour- 
nefort and Rivinus. | 


COROLLUL 
prets little partial 
compound ones. 


: ie corollulæ are of two kinds, the tubulated and 
ar the former whereof are always furniſned with 
ampanulated limb, divided into our or five ſeg- 


ments; and the latter h inear li 
; ave only a { 
fer. E Neue. y a flat linear limb, ter 


A, a term uſed by botaniſts, to ex- 
flowers, which together make up the 


- 


2 Wax” > f 


minated by a ſingle point, br by a broader exttemity; 
divided into three or five ſegments: : 


CORONA, Crown, or C:r-wning, in architecture, 


a large, flat, miſſi e member of the corniche ; fo call- 


ed, becauſe it crowns not only the corniche, but the 
entablattire, and the whole. 

CoRoNnA, among anàtomiſts, denotes that edge of 
the glans penis where the preputium begins: 

Corona; among botanifts, expreſſes any thing 
growing on the head of a ſeed. 

Theſe coronæ are of various kinds: ſometimes ſim- 


ple, confiſtinng only of a dentated membrane ; fome- 


times pappoſe, conſiſting of downy matter, which in 
fome caſes is immediately affixed to the ſeed ; in others 
it has a pedicle growing from it; and it fometimes is 
compoſed of ſimple filaments, and ſomietimes is ramoſe. 
Hence, in the deſcription bf the feeds of plants, they are 
frequently ſaid to be crowned or winged with down; 
the we of this part being evidently to featter and diſperſe 
the ſeeds, whien tipe. | 5 

Cokona BOREALIS, the northern crown, or gar- 
land, wi aſtronomy, a conftellation of the northern 


eight, in Tycho's as many, and in Mr. Flamſtead's 
twenty-one. CCC 
Corona Aus TRALIis, the fouthern: crown, in 
aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
between the fore-legs of Sagittarius. It conſiſts of thir- 
„„ | | 5 | 
CORONALIS, in atratomy, the firft ſuture of tlie 
ſkull. It reaches tranfverfely from one ternple to the 
other, and joins the os frontis to the offa parietalia. 


CORONARY VESS ELS, in anatomy, two arteries 


which furniſh the ſubſtance of the heart with blood, 


back to the heart; | 
CORONE, in anatomy, the anterior apophyſis of 
the lower jaw. 18 
CORONER, an ancient officer of this kingdom, 
and ſo called from his being wholly employed for the 
king and the crown: 


CORPORA NzrvosA, in artatorny; the nervo- 


ſpongious bodies of the peilis. | 
CoRPORA OLIVARIA, two protubetances of the 
medulla oblongata. 1 | 
CORPORA PYRAMIDALIA, two protuberances of 
the under part of the cerebellum. 
CORPORA STRIATA, two protuberances in the 
lateral ventricles of the brain. _ | 
CORPORAL, an inferior officer under a ſerjeant 
in a company of foot, who has the charge of one of the 
diviſions, places and relieves centinels, and takes care 
that good order 1s obſerved in the corps de garde. 


CORPYORAL of a Ship, an officer who has the charge 


of ſetting and relieving the watch and centinels ; takes 
care that the arms are kept clean, and teaches the men 
their exerciſe. . e 

CoRPORAL, is alſo a name for the linen cloth 
thrown over the conſecrated elemetits at the ſacrament. 


CORPORATION, a body politick, or à fociety of 


perſons joined in one body, either by preſcription, 
charter or a& of parliament. | 

The moſt ufual method, however, of forming cor- 
porations is by charter. London, indeed, is a corpo- 
ration by preſcription ; but in all bodies politick form- 
ed by preſcription, it is ſuppoſed that they originally 
derived their authority from a grant of the-king. 

A corporation may be diffolved, for it is created upon 
a truſt; and if that truſt be broken, the charter is for- 
teited. No perſon is permitted to bear any office until 
he has received the ſacrament, taken the oaths, &c. 


and none are to execute in a he wrt for more than 
ue 


a year. A corporation cannot ſue or appear in perſon, 
but by an attorney. 


Ordinances made by corporations, to be obſerved on 


pain of impriſonment, forfeiture of goods, &c. are 
contrary to Magna Charta. Actions ariſing in any 


corporation may be tried in the corporation courts ; 
but if they try actions not within their juriſdictions, 
and encroach upon the common law, they are liable to 
| Ttt | be 
: 


hemiſphere, whoſe ftars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 


and a vein which again condutts the refluent blood 
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be puniſhed for it. The corporation of the city of 
London is to anſwer for all particular miſdemeanors 


committed in any of the courts of juſtice within the 


city, and for all other general miſdemeanors commit- 
ted in the city. | 
| „ thoſe qualities which denominate 
a body. „ | 
 CORPORIFICATION, or CoxpoRaTioON, in 
chymiſtry, the operation of recovering ſpirits into the 
ſame body, or, at leaſt, into a body nearly the ſame 
with what they had before their ſpiritualization. 

CORPS Dt GARDE, a poſt in the army, ſometimes 
under covert, ſometimes in the open air, to receive a 
number of ſoldiers, who are relieved from time to 
time, and are to watch in their turns, for the ſecurity 
of ſome more conſiderable poſt. 

Corps de garde is frequently uſed for the men who 
watch in this poſt. 

Cores DE BATAILLE, the main body of an army, 
drawn up in order of battle. 

Corps, in architecture, a term to ſignify any part 
that projects or advances beyond the nakedneſs of a wall, 
ſerving as a ground for ſome decoration or the like. 

CORPULENCY, in medicine, the ſtate of a per- 
ſon too much loaded with fat. Etmuller defines it to 
be ſuch an increaſe both of the venter and limbs as to 
impede the actions of the body; eſpecially motion and 
reſpiration. Bocrhaave obſerves, that Cor pulency does 
not conſiſt in the ſolids of the body being increaſed, 
but their being diſtended to a greater pitch by the 
abundance of humours collected in them. But from 
whatever cauſe, it generally indicates a good habit of 
body, and an eaiy agreeable temper. Corpulency is 
promoted by every thing that tends to ſoften the blood 
and render it leſs ſharp and faline; ſuch as want of 


proper exerciſe both of body and mind, an indolent 


life, and too much ſleep and nouriſhing foods, &c. 
And as theſe cauſe or promote corpulency, ſo do their 
oppolites prevent or remove it; particularly ſaline meats 
and acid drinks, &c. Some have propoſed, as one of 
the beſt remedies for corpulency, Acet. Sc/liticum ; but 
as great miſchiefs and ſometimes fatal effects have fol- 
lowed from ſuch medicines, particularly in young la- 
dies, in attempting to reduce themſelves by drinking 
vinegar, &c. I would therefore adviſe proper exerciſe 
and moderate eating, with a total abſtinence from all 
kinds of malt liquors, and recommend water for 
common drink, and cyder or perry to be drank occa- 
ſionally. 
CORPUS Calloſum, in anatomy, a medullary part of 
the brain, which covers the whole lateral ventricles. 
Corpus Pampiniforme, Pzramidale, or Varicoſum, in 
anatomy, a body formed a little above the teſticles, by 
the diviſion and re- union of the ſpermatick veins. 
CoRpus wm Cauſa, in law, a writ iſſuing out of 
Chancery to remove both the body and record, touch- 
ing the cauſe of any man lying in execution upon a 
judgment for debt, into the King's-bench, &c. there 
to he till he has ſatisfied the judgment. 
CORPUSCLES, are the minute particles, or phy- 
ſical atoms, of which a natural body conſiſts: but by 


this word is not meant the elementary particles, nor the 


hypoſtatical principles of the chymiſts, but ſuch parti- 
cles, whether of a ſimple or compound nature, whole 
parts will not be diſſolved nor diſſipated by ordinary 
degrees of heat. Sir Iſaac Newton, in the ſecond book 
of his Opticks, ſhews a way of gueſſing, with great 
accuracy, at the ſizes of the component corpuſcles of 
bodies. 

CORPUSCULAR PnriLosopnr, is that way of 
philoſophiſing which endeavours to explain things, and 
to give an account of the phænomena of nature, by the 
motion, figure, reſt, poſition, &c. of the corpuſcles, 


or minute particle of matter. 


CORRECTION, in printing, the pointing out or 
diſcovering the faults in a printed ſheet, in order to be 
corrected by the compoſitor, before it is printed off. 

CoRRECTION, in pharmacy, is the adding ſome 
ingredient to a compoſition, which ſhall check or mo- 
derate the violence of its operation. 


CORRECTION, in rhetorick, is a figure whereby a 


3 | 


man earneſtly retracts or recalls what he had laid or 
ſolved : as, 5 


— Firſt and laſt 


On me, me only, as the ſource and ſprin 

Of all corruption, all the blame lights due: 

So might the wrath ! fond wiſh ! cou'dft thou ſu 
That burden, heavier than the earth to bear FT 
Than all the world much heavier? J % 


When what an author had ſaid appears too much a 

abates it by correcting himſelf, and uſing ſome ow 
expreſſion. — What is it then can give men the heart 
and courage? But I recall that word, becauſe it is not 
true courage, but foolhardineſs, to outbrave the judg- 
ment of God. When what has been ſaid appears S 
little, he ſtrengthens the expreſſion, and enlarges the 
thought :— This was a great trouble to me, but that 
much more, that before my face they thus entertained 

careſſed, and kiſſed my enemy: my enemy, did I fav 
Nay, the enemy of the laws, the courts of juſtice, of 
peace, his country, and all good men.—An author 
thus correcting and checking himlelf, prevents 2175 
and objections; and by the unexpected quickneſs cf 
the recollection and turn, pleaſingly ſurpriſes the 
reader, and all of a ſudden fires him with his own pal 
fon. The height of the figure is, when a perſon 
having lately declared an inclination to a thing, pre- 
ſently rejects it with horror, and vows againſt it with 
imprecations: 


But may ] firſt in opening earth fink down, 
Or to the loweſt hell be thunder-thrown, 
In night's eternal ſhades ſhut up beneath, 


Ere I my honour wound, or break my faith. 
Virg. An. iv. Blackwall's Claſſics, 


CORRECTOR, in medicine, an ingredient in a 
compoſition, which guards againſt or abates the force 
of another. ” 
CORROSION, in chymiſtry, the action of pro- 
ducing new combinations, and a change of the forms 
of bodies, without converting them to tluidity. | 
CORROSIVES, in ſurgery, are medicines which 
corrode whatever part of the body they are applied to: 
ſuch are burnt alum, white precipitate of mercury, 
white vitriol, red precipitate of mercury, butter of 
antimony, lapis infernalis, &c. | | 
CORRUGATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle which 
ariſes fleſhy from the proceſs of the os frontis, next the 
inner or great angle of the orbit, above the joining of 
the os naſi and the ſuperior proceſs of the os maxiliare 
with this bone : from thence it runs obliquely out- 
wards and upwards, and is inſerted into the fleſhy part 
of the occipito-frontalis, ſome of its fibrill paſſing 
through into the 1kin, a little higher than the middle 
region of the eye-brows. | 
CORRUPTICOLZ, in church hiſtory, a ſect of 
hereticks, who maintained that the body of Chriſt wa 
corruptible, and that to deny it was to deny the truth ot 
our Saviour's paſſion. OT 
CORRUPTION, the deſtruction, extinction, ot, 
at leaſt, ceſſation for a time, of the proper mode of ex- 
iſtence of any natural body. 1 
CoRRUPTION of Blood, in law, an infection accru- 
ing to a man's ſtate, attainted of felony and treaſon, an 
to his iſſue. f 
CORSAIR, in the marine, a name given to the pita 
tical cruiſes of Barbary, who frequently plunder * 
merchant ſhips of countries with whom they ate a 
peace. | | 
CORSELET, a little cuiraſs; or, according to 
others, an armour or coat made to cover the whole 
body, anciently worn by the pikemen, uſually place 


in the fronts and flanks of the battle, for the bettes 


reſiſting the enemy's aſſaults, and guarding the ſoldiers 


placed behind them. tele BaRE. 
CORTEX, bark, in botany. See the article 8 
CorTex Peruvianus; Peruvian bark, or quinq ui 
See the article Qu iN uIN A. ; teria 
Cox rTEx Winteranus, winter's bark, in the age. 
medica, a thick firm bark, rolled up in the wo * 


cinnamon, into tubes or pipes ; hut uſually thicker, 


than the fine tubes of cinnamon. It is 
ſh colour, and of a reddiſh brown 
indeed, a double bark, the outer 
and inner of the ſame tree, not the inner __ . ſe- 
arated from the other, as the cinnamon and caſſia a 
The outer rind is of an uneven ſurface and of a looſe 
texture, very brittle, and eafily powdered. Vas _ 
bark, which has the principal virtue, is hard, and of a 
„e reddiſh brown. The outer one 1s often cracked 
duſky 10 | : 3 
and open in ſeveral places, the 1nner 8 1 f . 
It is of an extremely fragrant and aromatick ſmell, an 
of a ſharp, pungent, and aromatick taſte, much hotter 
than cinnamon 1n the mouth, and leaving a more laſt- 
our in it. | 
_— 15 be choſen in pieces not too large, with the 
inner or brown part ſound and firm, and of a very ſharp 
taſte. It is apt to be worm-eaten ; but in that caſe it 1s 
wholly to be rejected, as having loſt the far greateſt part 
its virtue. | | 
. cortex winteranus was wholly unknown to the 
ancients; the firſt diſeovery of it among us is owing to 
captain Winter, who, in the year 1 507, went as far as 
the Streights of Magellan with Sir Francis Drake, but 
accompanied him no further 1n that famous voyage in 
which he went round the world. He found this bark 
on the coaſt of Magellan ; and bringing a large quantity 
of it with him in his return to England, it became uſed 
in medicine, and was ever after called by his name. It 
i« not, however, peculiar to the place he found it in, 
but is frequent in many parts of America. 

The virtues of this bark were diſcovered by the Eng- 
111 {ailors on board captain Winter's ſhip ; they firſt 
uſed it by way of ſpice to their foods, and afterwards for 
the {curvy ; it is good in palſies and rheumatiſms; and 
a decoction of the leaves is good by way of fomentation, 
for the parts externally affected by the ſcurvy. The 
Envlith failors made it famous for its virtues againſt the 
poifon of a certain fiſh, common about the Magellanick 


always ſhorter, than, 
externally of a grey1 
within ; it is properly, 


(a, and which they called the ſea lion. They eat the 


eth of this fiſh, and fell into many illneſſes by it, 
among which, one was attended with a peeling off the 


ik of their whole bodies, not without exceſſive pain; 


this they remedied by the cortex winteranus ; but by 
the accounts we have of the effects of eating this fiſh, 
as they are called, they were rather ſymptoms of an 
myeterate ſcurvy, and therefore it is no wonder this 
bark did them great ſervice. 

CORTICAL Sud/tance of the Brain, the exterior part 
of the brain. See the article BRAIN. 
_ CORUSCATION, a glittering, or gleam of light 
iſſuing from any thing. | 3 

CORVUS, the raven, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
ct the {outhern hemiſphere. 

The flars in this conſtellation, in Ptolemy's and 
e catalogues, are ſeven, and in the Britannick 
alrtcen, | 

CORY MBIFEROUS Plants, ſuch as have com- 
pounddifcous flowers, and their ſeeds deſtitute of down. 
. | he name is taken from the manner of bearing their 
"overs im cluſters, and ſpreading round in the form 
0 an umbrella. Of this kind is the corn-marigold, 
3 Ox - eye, the daiſy, chamomile, mugwort, fever- 
Ts wh o = S, 2 botany, ſignifies a cluſter of 
3 ah anding on pedicles, which are diſpoſed 
on anner as to form a ſphere ; of this ſort is 
may LED 8, in r drama, the chief or 

CORY% 4 * uch compoſed the chorus. 
erte ene. - RW a running at the noſe; or 
e Read P lerous humours from the glands of 


1c A a ** 
CO-SEO ANT of an Arch, is the ſecant of the com- 
Poon ot that arch. | | 
8 SINE of an Arch, in geometry, 1s the part of 
3 cet intercepted between the centre and the 
mag and is always equal to the ſine of the com- 
008 of that ach. EVE: 
SMET 5 316304900 
render E1 ICKS, in phyſick, are medicines which 
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COSMICAL, a term' in aſtronomy, expreſſing one 
of the poetical riſings of a ſtar. 

Thus a ſtar is ſaid to riſe coſmically, when it riſes 
with the ſun, or with that point of the ecliptick in 
which the ſun is at that time; and the coſmical ſetting 
is, when a ſtar ſets in the weſt at the ſame time that 
the ſun riſes in the eaſt. | | 

COSMOGONY, the creation or origin of the world. 
 COSMOGRAPHY, a deſcription of the ſeveral 
parts of the viſible world, and conſiſts of two parts, 
aſtronomy and geography. 

COSTITVENESS, el/truftio alvi, in medicine, a 
preternatural detention of the feces, with an unuſual 
dryneſs and hardneſs thereof, and thence a ſuppreſſion 
of their evacution. See the article CoLick. 


moiſtening ſlippery diet of plumbs, cherries, or ſcalded 
apples, with or without raiſins, ſhould be taken ; coffee 
ſhould be alſo drank with milk; but the moſt effectual 
means to remove theſe obſtructions, to raiſe the ſpirits, 
and the languid fibres of the inteſtines, are gentle 
purges, ſuch as purging mineral waters, purging ſalts, 
{al mirabile Glauberi, warm water, and the common 


emollient clyſters. 

Hoffman ſays an obſtinate coſtiveneſs is owning 
generally to ſpaſms in the inteſtines themſelves, or in 
the lower part of the colon and rectum; or, as propa- 
gated by conſent from the more remote parts. The 
ſuppreſſion of this evacuation produces ſcybals, gene- 
rates flatulencies and other grievous ſymptoms, eſpecial- 
ly in hypochondriack and hyſterick perſons : but when 
this diſeaſe is conſtitutional, it may be borne a long 
while without danger. | | 

For coſtiveneſs in children, Boerhaave recommends 
abſorbents, and orders ſeven grains of the teſtaceous 
powders, three times a day. The nurſe. muſt forbear 
feeding upon any thing that 1s ſour or acid, Harris be- 
lieves an acid to be ſo predominant in 1nfants, as to 
cauſe all their diſeaſes. 


grows naturally in the ſouth of France and Italy, but is 
here planted in gardens, and flowers in Auguſt. | 
'Fhe leaves are chiefly uſed in medicine, and are ſto- 
machick, cephalick, carminative and deobſtruent; they 
are alſo externally applied in fomentation and bathing, 
to ſtrengthen the joints. 
_ COSTS, in law, imply the expences of a ſuit reco- 
vered by the plantiff, together with damages. 
COSTUS Arabicus, in pharmacy, is a root of the 
tuberous kind, though of no very regular figure. It is 
of a duſky whitiſh or greyiſh colour on the outſide, and 
of a whiter colour within ; of a very fragrant ſmell, 


bitteriſh. | | | 

It is an attenuant, a diuretick, and a ſudorifick ; it is 
given in obſtructions of the menſes, and in chronick 
caſes in which there are infractions of the viſcera. It 
is an ingredient in the Venice treacle and mithridate ; 
but as it is not frequently found in our ſhops, its place 
1s generally ſupplied by the roots of the garden coſtus, 
zedoary, angelica, &c. 

CO-TANGENT of an Arch, in geometry, is the 
tangent of the complement of that arch. 

COTICE, in heraldry, is the fourth part of the 
bend and with us 1s ſeldom borne but in couples, with, 
a bend between them. | 

COTTON, in commerce, a ſoft downy ſubſtance, 
encompaſſing the ſeeds of a plant of the ſame name. 

The tree which produces cotton grows common in 
ſeveral places of the Levant, and of the E. and W. In- 
dies, eſpecially the Antilles. | 

Little engines, by means of a wheel, ſever the cotton 
from the ſeed, with which it is mixed; ſo that one falls 
on one ſide, and the other on the other. It is difein- 
guiſhed into two kinds, cotton in the wool, and ſpun 
cotton. The firſt is uſed in quilts, bed-gowns, &c. 
The latter is more generally uſed, furniſhing various 
cloths, muſlins, callicoes, dimities and hangings ; be- 
ſides, it is frequently joined with filk and flax in the 


The 


* 


compoſition of other ſtuffs. 


If coſtiveneſs proceeds from dry hard excrements, a 


purging potion, as well as the lenitive electuary, and 


COST MARV, in botany, a ſpecies of tanſey; it 


and of an acid taſte, ſomewhat aromatick, and a little 
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but no ſuch ſubſtances are obſervable in the human 


The firſt kind is ordinarily brought from Cyprus and 
Smyrna ; from the latter 10000 bales per annum; and 
yet there is, at leaſt, as mucli employed in the manu- 
factures of the country. 

They ſow the ſeed in June, and gather it in October; 
and the ſoil is fo favourable that they can have three 
crops in a year. The ſpun cottons are diſtinguiſhed by 
various names: the beſt are thoſe from Jeruſalem, called 
bazacks ; and thoſe of Damaſcus, called cottons of the 
ounce. Others are demi-bazacks, baladins, payas, cot- 
tons, joſephs, genegunſo's, &c. Cotton anciently grew 
in Egypt alone, and was uſed by the prieſts for a ſingu- 
lar kind of gowns, worn by them only. 

Cotton applied to wounds in lieu of linen, produces 
an inflammation ; which Leuenhoeck found, by a mi- 
croſcope, to be owing to its fibres having each two flat 
fides ; whence he concludes, that each muſt have two 
ſharp edges, that not only hurt, but cut inceſſantly the 
matter brought to produce new fleſh. 8 

COTYLA, or CoTUuLA, a meaſure of capacity 
among the Greeks containing ten ounces of wine, and 
nine of oil. 

CO TYLA, or Cor LE, in anatomy, ſignifies ay 
deep cavity in a bone, in which any other bone is 
articulated; but it is generally uſed to expreſs the 
acetabulum, or cavity, which receives the head of the 
thigh-bone. It alſo imports a deep ſinus ſurrounded 
with large lips. 

COTYLEDONES, in anatomy, are certain glan- 


dular bodies, adhering to the chorion of ſome animals; 


1q 
* 


r 


* 


chorion. | 

COUCH, among painters, ſignifies a lay of colour, 
whether in oil or water, wherewith a piece of canvas, 
wall, wainſcot, or other matter, is covered. 

COUCHANT, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, 
or other beaſt, when lying down, but with his head raiſ- 
ed, which diſtinguiſhes the poſture of couchant from 
dormant, wherein he is ſuppoſed quite ſtretched out and 
aſleep. | 

COUCHE, in heraldry, denotes any thing lying 
along: thus, chevron couche, is a chevron lying ſide- 
ways, with the two ends on one fide of the ſhield, 
which ſhould properly reſt on the baſe. | 

COUCHER, in our old ſtatutes, denotes a factor. 
See the article FAC TOR. 

COUCHING, among ſportſmen, denotes the lodg- 
ing of a boar. ü bf 

CovcHinG Va Cataract, in ſurgery, implies the 
method of curing a cataract, by depreſſing it with a 
needle. See the article CATARACT. : | 

COUGH, in medicine, a convulfive motion of the 
diaphragm, muſcles of the larynx, thorax, and abdo- 
men, violently ſhaking and expelling the air that was 
drawn into the lungs by inſpiration. 

The action of coughing ſeems to be a compoſition of 
two motions directly oppoſite, viz. of inſpiration and 
expiration, Inſpiration is the charge, and expiration the 
diſcharge ; and the cough is the effect of the latter, to 
unburden the trachea of its ſuperfluous moiſture, which, 
by a ſhake, jar, or twang of the windpipe, arifing from 
a violent expiration, the cauſe of 'the cough is turned 
into a fine ſubtle halitus which ariſes with force, and 
for that time caſes the patient of his preſſure ; and, as 
the trachea is more or leſs even, and the expiration 
more or leſs ſudden or quick, ſo is the cough more or 
leſs diſtin; though it muſt be confeſſed the found of 
the cough ſeems in ſome meaſure to depend on the force 
of percuſſion with which the fine halitus ſtrikes the ex- 
ternal air at its firſt diſcharge from the wind-pipe, in 
the nature of exploſions made by ſeveral bodies ſtrongly 
vibrated againſt the air. But as long as the fame cauſe 
remains, ſo long will the ſame oppreſſion return, and 
call-continually for the ſame means to remove it; that 
is, the frequency of coughing will return, in proportion 
to the quantity of matter ſeparated by the tracheal 

lands; and the time that matter is ſecreting, the ſound 
of the cough is differently modulated, according as the 
upper part of the epiglottis is differently affected; if it 


— 


and lungs, and which indeed are effects of the bronchig 


| ſtoppage of perſpiration, whereby the lungs and glands 


| cough may proceed from a particular weakneſs of veſſel, 


the parents, or be owing to ſome particular orga- 


| rhages, hoarſeneſs, or an aſthma, 1s accounted a bad 


diet ſhould be liquid rather than ſolid; linſeed-tea is of 


Coat. 


under a tabes dorſalis, is obſerved to ſound like the 
crow of a turkey-cock, which we take to be little ie 
ferent from the cough of an eunuch. And thy, a 
account for theſe catarrhs and defluxions of rheum *. 
the ancients ſuppoſed fell from the head upon the Nu 


glands, after they have loſt their ſpungineſs. A couch 
is either habitual, accidental, or hereditary, An bs 
cidental cough may be occaſioned by a ſudden alteratic 
of weather, changing cloaths, hard drinking, or catchi : 
of cold, as it is commonly called; whether that * 


about the head and throat are overloaded with lymph 
or whether the nitrous, or rather ſome other particles 
of the air, in this caſe inſinuating themſelves into and 
looſening the texture of the blood, permit the ſerum to 
go off by expectoration, or through the noſtrils, whil 
the red part remains behind. An habitual or natur 


or ſome fault in the conſtitution. That kind which? 
called hereditary may, it is thought, be received from Z 


nization of the body. In pituitous coughs, the matter 
is often ſo viſcid as to lodge in the foramina ſuper. 
ciliaria, and glands of the trachea; ſo that the more 
fluid parts running back, perhaps, waſh off the mucus, 
deſigned to defend the trachea, leaving it bare, and 
expoſed to the injuries of the air; from whence, per- 
haps, proceed the hoarſeneſs, excoriation, and the 
aſthmatick ſymptoms, which fo frequently happen in 
coughs. An hereditary cough is reckoned incurabl:, 
dry ones and thoſe of long ſtanding have no cure. 4 
ſudden ſtoppage of expectoration, happening a pleurif 
or peripneumonaa, in thoſe who are ſubje& to hæmor- 


prognoſtick; eſpecially where the thorax is naturally 
{treight, or the perſon aged. Breakings out about the 
mouth and noſe portend a critical ſolution. 

Let the patient, if poſhble, keep uniformly warm; the 


ſervice, and ſo are the common white and black troches; 
in weak conſtitutions and in old age, where expecton- 
tion is languid, a glaſs of wine and good broths are al- 
lowable ; but malt liquor or falt meats, aromaticks, and 
high ſauces, are ſuppoſed to do harm. 
COVIN, among lawyers, a deceitful compact be- 
tween two or more perſons to prejudice another, 
COULTER, in huſbandry, an iron inſtrument 
fixed in the beam of a plough, and ſerving to cut the 
edge of each furrow. See the article PLoUGH. 
COUNCIL, in a general ſenſe, implies an afſembly 
of perſons to concert meaſures of ſtate. 
Covuncir, in ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, is an aſſembly of 
prelates and doors, convened together for regulating 
affairs, either with regard to the doctrine or diſcipline 
of the church. | 
National Couxcir, implies an aſſembly of the pre 
lates of a nation under the primate or patriarch. _ 
Oecumenical or general COUNCIL, is an aſſembly of lie 
biſhops, &c. of all the churches in Chriſtendom. 
Counxcir of War, an aſſembly of the principal 
officers of an army or fleet, called occafionally by the 
general or admiral to concert meaſures for their condu 1 
COUNSELLOR, in a general ſenſe, implies a pet 
ſon who adviſes another; as a counſellor at law, à Pi 
counſellor, &c. | | 
COUNT, a nobleman who poſſeſſes a domain 1 
rected into a county. Foreigners {till uſe this term, 
but we have changed it for that of earl. 2 
Count WHEEL, in clock-work, is a wheel in bn 
ſtriking part of a clock, moving once round in 5 
or twenty-four hours. Some call it the lockin 1 
becauſe it has commonly two notches in it 1 2 
diſtances from one another, in order to make . wy 4 
ſtrike. It is driven round by the pinion of report 
the article CLK. e 
| COUNTER, aterm vſed in the compoſition , 
rious words of the Engliſh language, an © ar 
plies oppoſition ; but when applied to deeds, tallies, 


be dry, then the cough ſounds hollow ; if moiſt, then 


harth, attended with a hoarſeneſs. The cough of ſome, f trary party. Corus 


1 


con· 
the like, ſigniſſes an exact copy, &c. kept by the 
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Imple oz tec-tail, or ſeiſed as heir of the tail-ſpecial, 


£O0D- 


in ſhip-building, a feen v. arching un- 
h:ys ſtern, to which it is parallel. 

-_ e in muſick, the art of compoſing 

gas or of diſpoſing the ſeveral parts in ſuch a 

ee as to form, when performed, an agreeable 


concert. 


INTER- x 
5 e the ſteel- yard, determines the weight of 


zehed by that inſtrument. See BALANCE. 
NO UNTY, - geography, originally ſignified the 
territory of a count or earl; but at preſent 1s uſed in the 
ame ſenſe with ſhire, or one of the diviſions of Great 
> COUPED, coups, in heraldry," is uſed to expreſs the 
head, or any limb of an animal, cut ſmooth off from 


the trunk. : 

COUPLET, in poetry, generally ſignifies a couple 
of verſes ; but more properly a diviſion of a hymn, ſong, 
dc. containing an equal number or equal diviſion of 


Cour ER, 


8. | : 
m_ URIER, a meſſenger ſent poſt or expreſs, to carry 
diſpatches, &c. : ö 

COURSE, in navigation, that point of the compaſs 
on which a ſhip ſteers ; or the angle intercepted between 
the track of a thip and the meridian. See the articles 
RuvMsB and SAILING. : 83 : 

Cougs g, in architecture, a continued range of ſtones, 
level, or of the ſame height throughout the whole length 
of the building, without being interrupted by any 
aperture. | 8 85 

Covasr of Plinths, the continuity of a plinth of 
ſtone, or plaiſter, in the face'of a building, to mark the 
ſeparation of the ſtones. Ps | 

CoursEs, in a ſhip, the mainſail and foreſail: 
when the ſhip fails under them only, without lacing 
on any bonnets, ſhe is then ſaid to go under a pair of 
courſes. | | 

COURT, Curia, in a law ſenſe, the place where 
judges diſtribute juſtice, or exerciſe juriſdiction: alſo 
the aſſembly of judges, jury, &c. in that place. 

Courts are divided into ſuperior and inferior, and into 
courts of record and baſe courts : again, courts are either 
ſuch as are held in the king's name, as all the ordinary 
courts, or where the precepts are iſſued in the name of 
the nudge, as the admiral's court. | 

he foperior courts are thoſe of the king's-bench, 
the exchequer, and the court of chancery. 

court of record is that which has a power to hold 
„a, according to the courſe of the common law, of 
real, perional and mixt action; where the debt or da- 
bungen 15 forty thillings, or above, as the court of king's- 
bench, &c. | 

A ba: court, or a court not of record, is where it 
ent 19d plea of debt, or where the proceedings are 
not according to the courſe of common law, nor in- 
rolled; ſuch as the county-court, courts of hundreds, 
court-baron, &c. x | 
5 8 my of Delegates, is a court where commiſſioners 
3 appointed by the King, under the great 

in an appeal made from the ſentence of ſome other 
court to himſelf, | | 
LEY 3 a court held by every lord of a 

3 us own diſtrict. | 
- . — 8 E E T 2 court ordained for the puniſhment 

Cor 5 er high- treaſon againſt the crown. 
8 4 0 A., a court appointed for the pu- 
eee VEE in officers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen 

COUR FE SY of E ee by the mutiny-bill. 
Dr and, a certain tenure, where- 
; 71112 an heireſs ſeiſed of lands in fee- 


ang vette . | 

er ove OO by her, that cometh alive into the 

You ha ' 1 oth It and his wife die forthwith, yet 

is life 1 Ns he ſhall keep the Jand during 
5 called tenant per legem Angliz, or tenant 
| ourteſy of England; becauſe: this privilege is 


not allowed 1 
Rs I 0 ; 
is calle any e untry except Scotland, where it 


© e | : urialitas Scotiæ. 
cer ; ODE in architecture, the ſtone that 
level, and > Or pier, the under fide of which is 


e 22; 


Pos E, A weight, which ſliding along | 


— —— 


CRA 


an arch or vault. It is alſo the face on the fide of the 
volutes in the Ionick capital, which the French artifts 
call baluſtre and oreiller, kt, | 
CO USU, in heraldry, fignifies a. piece of another 
colour or metal placed on the ordinary, as if it were 
ſewed on, as the word imports. - | | | 
COW, in zoology, the female of the ox kind. 

Cows are very ſerviceable to the huſbandman for 
work, and for the ſupply of the family and market. I he 
beſt breed is reckoned that of Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire, 
Lancaſhire; Staffordſhire &c. and a good hardy ſort for 
fatting on barren or middling fort of land, are your 
Anglefey's and Welſh, The hardieſt are the Scotch: 
but the beſt fort of cows for the pail, only they are 
tender, and require very good keeping, are the long- 
legged, ſhort-horned cow, of the Dutch breed, which 
are to be had in ſome places of Lincolnſhire, but moſt- 
ly in Kent; many of theſe cows will give two gallons 
of milk at a meal : but in furniſhing yourſelf with cattle, 
you ought to confider the goodneſs of your land, and 
the uſe you deſign your cattle for, as whether for breed, 
milk, or work. | | 

If for breed, the better your land 1s, the larger may 
your kine be ; and the cheaper, the more will be your 
profit: only obſerve, that of what kind ſoever your 
breed is, that it be the beſt of the ſort, and let your 
bull be of the fame country with your cow, for a mixed 
breed 1s not reckoned to be ſo good. 

The cow ought to have a good forehead, black eyes, 
large clean horns, her neck long and thin, a large deep 
belly, thick thighs, round legs, ſhort joints, a white large 
deep udder, having four teats, and her feet large. As 
for the ſize of your cows, as of all other cattle, it muft 
be ſuited to the goodneſs of your land, though the 
largeſt commonly give the moſt milk ; and whether 
you deſign them for breed, fattening, or the dairy, 
let them be ſuch as come off a worſe ground than your 
own, if poſhble. The beſt time to breed calves is from 
three years old to twelve. 

For a fortnight or three weeks before a cow calves, 
put her into good graſs; or, if it be in winter, give 


— 


day and night after ſhe has calved, and let a little of 
the cold be taken off the water which you give her: 
the next day, if well, and ſhe be well cleaned, turn 


two or three nights more, giving her water a little 
warmed every morning, before you turn her out. 

Cow-LEASE, paſture, or meadow ground, kept fax 
teeding of cows. 

Cow-PARSLEY, the name of a plant common in 
paſture grounds, and of which cows are ſaid to be very 
fond. This plant ſhould be rooted out of all paſtures, 
for it is one of the moſt early plants in ſhooting, ſo 
that by the beginning of April its leaves are near two 
feet high. The ſeeds of this plant ſpread greatly over 
the ground, and as the roots are perennial, fo they are 
often very troubleſome weeds to deſtroy. | 

COW ARD, in heraldry, a term given to a lion 
borne in an eſcutcheon with his tail doubled, or turned 
in between his legs. 


COWL, or Cour, a habit worn by the Bernar- 


| dines and Benedictines, of which there are two kinds, 


one white, very large, worn in ceremonies ; the other 
black, worn on ordinary occafions in the ſtreets, &c. 

COXENDIX, in anatomy, a general term for the 
hip. | f 
CRAB. in naval affairs, a ſort of wooden pillar let 
down thraugh a ſhip's decks, having its lower-end 
reſting in a ſocket called a fawcer; and in the upper- 
end two or three holes above one another through the 
middle of it, into which long bars are let, whoſe length 
are nearly equal to the breadth of the deck. It is uſed 
to heave in the cable, or purchaſe any other weighty 
matter which requires a great mechanical power. This 
machine differs from a capſtern in having no drum- 
head, and in having the bars to go entirely through it, 
and reach from one fide of the deck to the other; 
whereas thoſe of the capſtern are more in number, and 


head, according to their different ſizes, 


tl | ; 475175 
N le hs curyed to receive the firſt ſpring of 


U uu Caas, 


her hay; and be ſure to keep her in the houſe the firſt 


her out about the middle of the day, and take her in 


only reach about eight inches or a foot into the drum- 
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CR A 


CR AB, in zoology, the Engliſh name of a ſtiell-fiſh 
too well known to need deſcription. 
CRABS-CLAWS, Chile Cancrorum, in the mater1a 


-medica, the black tips of the claws of the common crab, 


broken off and reduced by pounding and levigation to a 
fine powder of a whitiſh colour; the black colour of the 
claws being merely ſuperficial. The powder of crabs 
claws is one of the principal alkaline abſorbents, and IS 
found, on a chymical analvfis, to contain a volatile urt- 
nous falt. | 
CRABS-EVES, Oculi Cancrerum, in the materia 
medica, are ftrong concretions found in two ſeparate 
bags, one on each fide of the ſtomach of the craw-fiſh. 
We have them from Holland; they are brought alſo 
from Muſcovy, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and many 
other places : what we have are, ſome of them, probably 
taken out of the bodies of the animals, but the far 
greater part are picked up on the ſhores of the Baltick, 
and of other ſeas and large rivers. 
They are alkaline and abſorbent, and in ſome degree 


dliuretick: they are ſometimes preſcribed fingly, and are 


an ingredient 1n many of the officinal compoſitions. 
CRAMP, in medicine, a convulſive contraction of 

a muſcular part of the body, being either natural, as 
in convulſive conſtitutions, or accidental, from living 
in cold places, under ground, &c. It affects all parts 
indifferently, but the ham, calves, feet, and toes, oftener 
than the arms and hands: it is ſeldom mortal, though 
its returns are often quick, and continuance long, with 
great pain and diſtention of ſome veſſels, as appears from 
the knots and ganglions it occaſions. If it be natural, 
obſerve the cure, as in an epilepſy or convulſions; if ac- 
cidental, it is removed by rubbing the part affected. 

CRAMP-FISs H, the Engliſh name of the Torpedo. 
See the article TORPEDo. 

CRAMP⁰-IRON, a piece of iron bent at each end, 


ſerving to faſten together ſtones, pieces of wood, or 


other materials uſed in building. 

CRAMPONEE“, in heraldry, an epithet given to a 
croſs, having a cramp, or ſquare piece of iron, at each 
end. | : 

CRAMPOONS, pieces of iron hooked at the ends, 
for hoiſting up timber, ſtones, &c. 

CRANE, a machine greatly uſed in building and 
commerce, for raiſing large ſtones and other weights. 

A crane is an inſtrument of ſuch general uſe, that we 
cannot help giving its deſcription here. It is of two 
kinds; in the firſt, only the gibbet moves upon its axis; 
and, in the ſecond, called the rat's-tailed crane, the 
whole crane, with its load, turns upon its axis. 

The firſt fort of crane 1s repreſented by (plate XXIII. 
fig. 9.) ſeen in profile. LBE D is a ſection of that 
part of a wharf on which it is fixed, L B being the hori- 
zontal line. AC is a ſtrong horizontal piece of timber 
making the upper part of the crane, into which are 
framed the three upright pieces X, V, Z, (of which 
the laſt, called the main piece, is ſtronger than the 
others) with its fill I E and its braces HI and h E longer 
and ſtronger than the braces and fills M M and DS of 
the other two upright pieces, and pinned with iron, 
where the others are only pinned with wood. When 
the wharf is not of {tone-work where the crane is fixed, 
the three fills muſt be all in one piece, reaching from 
D to E. Four braces, ſuch as K, join the upright 
to the horizontal pieces. To the above mentioned 
horizontal pieces is faſtened, with ſtrong iron pins, a 
thort piece 7 p, having a bell- metal collar to receive the 
iron pevit or ax1s of the upright ſhaft R F, which is an 
axis in peritrochio, whole lower end of the axis is alſo 
of iron, turning in another bell-metal collar let into 
the firm piece of wood F. This axis in peritrochio, 
inſtead of a Wheel, has four bars, e, 7, d, and another 
behind d, going through its thicker part, which is eight 
ſquare, the upper part being round to receive the rope. 
When this piece is hooped with iron above and below 
d, it is beſt to uſe but two bars inſtead of four, puthing 
them quite through at eb, and men at each end of them 

o round in the direction at b O e, to wind up the rope, 
and raiſe the weight at the end of it. This upright 
wooden axle, with its bars, is called the capſtan of the 
crane (every ſuch axle being called a capſtan when it 


CRA 


turns in a perpendicular ſituation, like that of the . 


ſtanes in ſhips, and windlaſs when it runs in x horize,. 
tal poſition, though it ſhould be for the lame p wy 
as the other) and the rope R rr, which goes firſt, : 
the pulley or roller T, then between the pullies Pay 
and laſtly, over the pulley r, has at its . 
double iron hook, called a ram's head, to which 
goods to be craned up are faſtened. The gibbet 65 
is moveable upon its axis CB, by means ef the ; 
centre pins or pevits at its ends B and C, ſo that $455 
the weight is raiſed up ſufficiently high, by a ſmall r 2 
faſtened to it, or to the end of the gibbet at 2, it ma 
eaſily be brought from over the ſhip or barge, ſup od 
on the water at W, to a cart, or any other carring on 
the wharf towards 20 on the right and left of the lece 
Z. There is a roof or ſmall wooden ſhed Ault 
ſhelter the rope from rain, when the crane is not in uſe 
the gibbet being brought under it towards V. | 
Fig. 10. ſhews the plane of the upper part of the can 


or, as it would be ſeen from above, where we ate to 


obſerve the poſition of the pullies P and Q,, and of the 
place of the centre of the gibbet which muſt be at C. in 
a line touching the circumference of both pullies; for i 
the ſaid centre of motion of the gibbet were in a line 
with the centre of the pullies, the gibbet, when loaded. 
would require a force to bring its end g (fe, 9.) 90 
the wharf on either fide, and that force ceaſing to ad, 
the weight and gibbet would run back and reſt over M 
This crane 1s very expeditious with many hands, it 
being always requiſite that ſome ſhould ſtand at the han 
to keep the weight from running down again, which 
might be of dangerous conſequence : but if, inſtead of 
the capſtan at O, there was an iron endleſs ſcrew, and 
horizontal wheel and axle (commonly called the worm 
and wheel) fixed to the piece X made very ſtrong for 
that purpoſe, or a machine in the manner of (fy, 3 
only with a pinion inſtead of a {crew at G H, making 
the axis EF ſhort, and the axis M long, to receive the 
rope; then two men, nay, ſometimes one man, may 
eaſily draw goods up from a barge ; becauſe, by the e- 
ſiſtance of the ſcrew againſt the teeth of the wheel, the 
machine will hold the weight at any height, while the 
man quits the handle to bring the weight, by the guide- 
rope faſtened at g (fig. 9.) over a cart on the whart to 
receive it; and yet the weight will go down gently of 
itſelf, if a man, with a ſudden jerk, ſets the handles 2. 
going the contrary way to that whereby he raiſed the 
weight which is convenient for loading the cart. N. B. 
This ſudden impulſe on the handles does to the {crew 
what a blow does to the wedge to ſet it a-going. 4 
this laſt ſort of crane with a worm and wheel does ver) 
much increaſe the force of the power, I need not pu! 
the reader in mind, that more time muſt be ſpent in 
raiſing the weight; becauſe the velocity of the weight, 
compared with that of the man's hand who turns the 
handle, muſt be diminiſhed in a reciprocal proportion of 
the intenfity of the weight to the intenſity of the mans 
force ; this being true in all compound as well as ſimple 
engines. 
Fig. 4. repreſents the rat's- tail crane, not only uſeful 
in a wharf to crane up heavy goods, but allo of great ſer- 
vice in building, to raiſe great ſtones, and bring them 
round to any deſigned place. It conſiſts of the following 
parts: on the croſs- ground fills L, L, L, L. L. wy 
ſupported and fixed, by oblique braces, the ſtrong upris . 
piece K, called the gudgeon of the crane, on whole 3 
per part or ſpindle 8, covered with iron (and mm . 
made wholly of iron) the whole machine turns, 8 
eaſily moved, when it is charged with its load H. 
the counter-wheel with its axis DB, bearing on! x 
iron ends of the ſaid axis in two hanging perpen ren? 
pieces at Band b: f F is the brace and ladder, - e 
top F carries the pulley above the weight, the ' the 
pullies being in the ends of the pieces M. N. for 
remaining parts are too plain in the figure to ne 1 
ther explanation. The power is ſometimes we abel 
means of a rope on the outer circumference 0 tum the 
A, but moſt commonly men, or an 3 1s 
wheel round by walking in it. Sometimes al 4 teeth, an 
gained by having the counter-wheel made wit 


y on the 
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a MAY a piuioſ. 
giving motion to is circumference by means of 5 
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Ca ant, is yes the popular name for the ſiphon. 
rticle SIPHON- FVV 
e L; among ſurgeons, à particular kind 
of forceps, ſo called fromi its figure. SE Si 
Cranz's-BILL, in botany, the Engliſh name of 
the geranium. See GER ANIUM. EN cp . Oe 

CRANIUM, the ſkull, in anatomy, a conſiderable 
cavity, containing the brain as in a box. It is com- 
ed of ſeveral pieces, proportional to the ſize of the 
rain. See the article SKELETON: | „ 
CRANK, in mechanicks, a contrivance in the form 
of an elbow, but of a ſquare form, projecting from a 
ſpindle, and ſerving, by the rotation, to raiſe and fall 
the piſtons of engines. | VV 

CRANNY, among glaſs-makers, ſignifies an iron 
inſtrument for forming the necks of the glaſſes. 

CRAPE; in commerce, a light tranſparent ſtuff, 
made with raw filk gummed, and twiſted in a mill. 

CRASIS, among phyſicians, implies ſuch a proper 
mixture of different qualities in the human body, as 
conſtitutes a ſtate of health. ff | 

CRASSAMENT UM, the thick, red, or fibrous 
part of the blood, in contradiſtinction to the ſerum or 
aqueous part. | 
CRATER, the cup, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 
of the ſouthern hemiſphere, containing in Ptolemy's 
catalogue ſeven, in Tycho's eight, and in the Britan- 
nick eleven ſtars. 

CRAYON, among painters, a compoſition of co- 
lours reduced to the texture of chalk, and uſed dry, in 
the forin and manner of pencils, for painting on paper. 
CREAM, the fat or butyrous part of the milk float- 
ing on the ſurface. 

Crxrtam of Tartar, or Cryſtals of Tartar, in the ma- 
teria medica, a preparation, or rather, a refined tartar, 
prepared by diſſolving the crude tartar in water, pour- 
ing the lixivium through a filtrating bag, evaporating 
the liquor till a pellicle appears on the ſurface, and then 
letting the diſſolved tartar ſhoot into eryſtals. 

Cream of tartar is a gentle purge: It attenuates and 
reſolves tough humours, and is good againſt obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, and in cachetick complaints. 

CREATION, the producing ſomething out of no- 
thing, which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, can be affected by no 
other power than that of the Divine Being. 

CREDENTIALS, letters of recommendation and 
credit; eſpecially ſuch as are given to ambaſſadors, ple- 
nipotentiaries, &c. ſent to foreign courts. 

CREDIT, in commerce, a mutual truſt or loan of 
merchandize or money, on the reputation or probity 
and ſufficiency of a dealer. 

Credit is either private or publick. 
Every conſiderable trader ought to have ſome eſtate, 
ſtock or portion of his own, ſufficient to carry on the 
traffick he is engaged in: they ſhould alſo keep their 
dealings within the extent of their capital, ſo that no 
diſappointment in their returns may incapacitate them 
to fupport their credit: yet traders of worth and judg- 
e Ty ſometimes he under the neceſſity of bor- 
hh Lee e the carrying on their buſineſs to the 
3 by age but then the borrower ought to be ſo 
33 dae 28 and to his creditors, as to 
lat he has ſufficient effects within his 
ad to pay off his obligations in due time: but if 
„ borrow money to the extent of his 
e W. oe out into trade, ſo as to employ it 
fac, 8 1 om as if it was his. own proper ſtock, 
q when, Rs. et is very precarious, and may 
ust — with dangerous conſequences. Merchants 
3 r » purchaſe their goods for exportation 
"ary 5 = it, with intent to diſcharge the debt by 
influence 3 the ſame goods, for this has an injurious 
fey os trade ſeveral ways „ and if any mer- 
always be & "op 3» make uſe of his credit, it ſhould 

e wp t ee of money, but never for 
wholeſale Re. a adi op 1 
. prudential or juſtifiable practice in 
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4 23 credit of a nation is ſaid to run high, 
ommodities of that nation find a ready vent, 


2 good price, and when dealers may be 
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ſafely truſted with them alſo when lands and houſes 
find ready purchaſers ; and money is to be botrowed 
at low intereſt : when 2 think it ſafe and advan- 


tageous to venture large ſtocks in trade; and when 
notes, mortgages, &c. will paſs for money. 
CREDIT, was anciently a right which lords had 
over their vaſſals, conſiſting herein, that during a cer- 
tain time they might lend them money. © | 
CREDITOR, a perſon to whom any ſum of mo- 
ney is due, either by obligation, promiſe, or otherwiſe. 
| Creditors fhall recover their debts of executors ot 
adminiſtrators, that wafte or convert to their ule the 
eſtate. of the deceaſed. The laws of the twelve tables, 
which were the foundation of the Roman juriſpru- 
dence, permitted the creditor to tear or cut his debtor 
to pieces, in caſe he proved infolvent. 


BoOK-KEEPING. S EEG 
CREED, a brief ſummary of the articles of a Chriſ- 
tian's belief. | Vos | 

The moſt ancient form of creed is that which goes 
under the name of the apoſtolick creed; befides this, 


mains of ereeds to be met with in the primitive records 


of the church. The firſt is a form of apoſtolical doc- 


trine, collected by Origen ; the ſecond is the fragment 
of a creed preſerved by Tertullian; the third, remains 
of a creed is in the works of Cyprian; the fourth, a 


creed compoſed by Gregory Thaumaturgus, for the 


uſe of his own church; the fifth, the creed of Lucian 
the martyr ; the fixth, the creed of the apoſtolical con- 
ſtitutions. Beſides theſe ſcattered remains of the an- 
cient creeds, there are extant ſome perfect forms, as 
thoſe of Jeruſalem, Cęœſarea, Antioch, &c. 

The moſt univerſal creeds are the apoſtolical, the 
athanaſian, and the nicene creeds. — 

CREEK, the part of an haven where any thing is 
landed from the ſea. 

It is defined by ſome to be a ſhore or bank, on 
which the water beats, running in a ſmall channel from 
any part of the ſea. 


CREEPER, in ornithology, a name given to ſe- 


veral ſpecies of iſpida, otherwiſe called certhia, or cer- 
thius, and in Engliſh the ox-eye. | 3 

CREEP ER, at ſea, a fort of grapnel, but without 
flukes, uſed for recovering things that may be loſt 
over- board. | 

CRENGLES, among ſeamen, {mall ropes ſpliced 
into the bolt-ropes of the fails of the main-maſt, and 
fore-maſt, into which the bowling bridles are made faſt, 

CREMASTER, in anatomy, the hame of a muſcle 
of the teſticle, of which there is one on each fide. 

It ariſes feſhv from the loweſt and fore-part of the os 
ilium, and upper part of the ligamentum pubis: its 
fibres running parallel with thoſe of the oblique aſcen- 
dens, and almoſt encompaſſing the proceſs of the peri- 
tonæum, deſcends with it, and is inſerted into the 
tunica vaginalis, upon which it ſpreads in ſeveral diſ- 
tinct portions. 

CRENATED, among botaniſts, is ſaid of leaves, 
the edges of which are furniſhed with indentings, con- 
tiguous to each other, and neither inclining toward 


the point nor baſe. Of theſe ſome are acute, others 


obtuſe, &c. | 

CRENELLE, or embattled, in heraldry, is uſed 
when any honourable ordinary 1s drawn, like the battle- 
ments on a wall, to defend men from the enemies ſhot. 

CREPUSCULUM, the twilight, in aſtronomy, 
See the article TWILIGHT. 

CRESCENT, Creſcens, the new moon, which, as 
it begins to recede from the ſun, ſhews a little rim of 
light, terminating in points, called horns, that are ſtill 
increaſing, till it is in oppoſition to the ſun, at which 
time it 1s full moon, or quite round. 

CRESCENT, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a 
new moon. | 

CRESCENT, is alſo an order of knights, inſtituted 
by Renatus of Anjou, king of Sicily, about the year 
1448, ſo called from the badge of this order, which 
was an enamelled creſcent of gold. | 

CRESCENT, a term among farriers. Thus a horſe 
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| CRrEDITOR, in book-keeping. See the article 


there are ſeveral other ancient forms and ſcattered re- | 
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is ſaid to have creſcents, when that part of the coffin 


bone which is moſt advanced falls down and preſſes 
the ſole outwards, and the middle of his hoof above 
ſhrinks, and becomes flat, by reaſon of the hollowneſs 
beneath it. | 

CRESS, or Gorden Cxess8s, in botany. See the 
article NAsTURTIUM. 

CREST, in armovry, the top part of the armour 
for the head, mounting over the helmet in manner o 
a comb or tuft of a cock, deriving its name from criſta, 
a cock's comb. | 

CrxExsrT, in heraldry, the uppermoſt part of an ar- 
moury, or that part of the caſk or helmet next to the 
mantle. 

CREST, among carvers, an imagery, or carved 
work, to adorn the head or top of any thing, like our 
modern corniche. 

CRrEST-FALLEN, a fault of an horſe, when the 
upper part of his neck, called the creſt, hangs to one 
fide : this they cure by placing it upright, clipping 
away the ſpare ſkin, and applying plaiſters to keep it 
in a proper poſition. | 


CRE TA, chalk, in natural hiſtory. See CALxk. | 


CREUX, a French term uſed among artiſts, and 
literally fignifies a hollow cavity or pit, out of which 
ſomething has been ſcooped or dug : whence 1t 1s uſed 
to ſignify that kind of ſculpture where the lines and 
figures are cut and formed within the face or plane of 
the plate, or matter engraved; and thus it ſtands in 
oppolition to relievo, where the lines and figures are 
emboſſed, and riſe prominent above the face of the 
matter engraved on. 

CRIB, a frame of wood, wherein moiſt things, par- 


ticularly ſalt, as is taken out of the boiling-pan, are 


ut to drain. 

CRIBRATION, in pharmacy, the paſſing any ſub- 
ſtance through a ſieve or ſearce, in order to ſeparate 
the finer particles from the groſſer, whether the body 
be dry and reduced to powder, or moiſt, as the pulps 
of ſeeds, fruits, or roots. | 

CRICOARY TANOIDUS, in anatomy, a name 
given to two mulcles of the larynx, called the cricoary- 
tænoides poſticum, and the lateral cricoarytzenoides : 
they ſerve to dilate the glottis. 

CRICOIDES, in anatomy, a cartilage of the la- 
rynx, called alio the annular cartilage. It occupies the 
loweſt part by way of baſe to the reit of the cartilages ; 


and to the lower part of it the aſpera arteria adheres. 


CRYCOTHYROIDAUS, in anatomy, one of 
the five proper muſcles of the larynx, which ariſe and 
terminate it. It ſerves occaſionally either to dilate or 
conſtringe the glottis. 

CRIMSON, one of the ſeven colours of the dyers, 


conlifting of a ſcarlet mixed with blue. 


CRINGLE, in naval affairs, a ſmall hole made in 
the bolt-rope of a fail, by intertwiſting one of the d1- 
viſions of a rope called a firand, alternately round it- 
felf, and then through the bolt-rope till it becomes 
three-fold : the uſe of a cringle is to faſten the ropes 
to, which gather up a fail to the yard, when 1t 1s to 
be reefed or furled. 

CRINONES, among phyſicians, ſmall worms that 
breed in the ſkin. They occaſion a troubleſome itch- 
ing, and are deſtroyed by a mercurial lotion. 

CRISIS, among phyſicians, implies a ſudden change 
in a diſeaſe, either towards a recovery or death. 

CRISTA GALLI, in anatomy, a proceis of the 
ethmoides, forming the upper part of the ſeptum na- 
rium. 

CRITERION, a ſtandard or rule, with which pro- 
poſitions and opinions are compoſed, in order to diſ- 
cover their truth or falſhood. | 

CRITICAL Days, among phyſicians, are thoſe 
days in which ſome criſis happens. 

CRITICISM, the art of judging with propriety 
concerning any diſcourſe, writing, hypotheſis or opi- 
nion. | 

CRIZZLING, a term applied to glaſs that is ſca- 
brous or rough on the ſurface. 3 6 

CROCHES, among the hunters, the“ little buds 
growing about the tops of deers horns. 
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CROCODILE, che largeſt ſpecies of the lia 
kind; ſome being twenty-five feet in length. 1 55 
native of the torrid Zone, and found in moſt o g 2 
large rivers, where it lies concealed till it finds an 0 
portunity of ſeizing its prey, Which is generally fit Pp 
ſome animal. 3 e 

CRO Cs, ſaffron, in botany,” a genus of 


. lan 
whoſe bulbous roots are perennial, but the "wks ts 


Which 


fare gramineous, with a white line running along the 


middle, are annual. | 

There are many varieties of crocus, but that Which 
produces the ſaffron of the thops has a beautiful pur. 
pliſh flower, which blows in autumn. 

Saffron is to be choſen freſh, tough, flexile, difpcul 
to be broken, of a ſtrong ſmell, and very bitter taſte 
and ſuch as ſtains the hands. It is cultivated in fields 
tor uſe, and is no where raiſed with fo much ſucceſs a; 
in England; the Engliſh faffron being generally 
lowed to be greatly ſuperior to any other. 

Saffron is in many places in great eſteem in ſauces. 
and on many occaſions in foods; but its great uſe i 
in medicine, and indeed with us its ſole CY It is 2 
high cordial, and a very powerful aperient, detergent; 
and reſolvent. It is of almoſt immediate relief againſt 
taintings and palpitations of the heart it alſo ſtrength- 
ens the ſtomach, and affiſts digeſtion. It is of great 
uſe in diſorders of the breaſt ariſing from the lungs, 
being loaded with a tough phlegm ; and it ſoftens the 
irritating acrimony of a vitiated ſerum on thoſe parts, 
and by this means is often of great uſe again inyeterate 
coughs : wherefore, it is called anima pulminum, It 
opens obſtructions in the viſcera, and particularly in 
the liver; it cures jaundices, and promotes the menſes. 
It is alſo anodyne, and occaſionally ſerves as a pare- 
gorick ; it 18 very happily joined with opium in the 
laudanum of Sydenham, and in many other prepara- 
tions in which that medicine has a principal ſhare. | 

Let, notwithſtanding all theſe virtues, faffron im- 
properly adminiſtered may do great harm : women 
with child, and thoſe who have profluvia of the ment: 
are never to meddle with it. It has an ebriating facul- 
ty, and when taken in immoderate doſes may bring on 
dreadful head-achs, long ſleep, convulſions, and even 
death. The very ſmell of it affects the head greatly 
its effluvia affect the eyes alſo, and give them great 
pain: and we have an account, in Borelli, of a drng- 
gilt's ſervant who died by the effect of a large parcel ot 
ſaffron lying near his bed. Convulſive laughter is no 
uncommon effect of an immoderate doſe of fafiron, 
and there are not wanting inſtances of people who have 
died in that ſtate: the very external uſe of ſaffron 18 
allo to be dreaded on ſome occaſions; the oxycroceum 
plaiſter, of which it is an ingredient, muſt by no means 
be applied in caſes where inflammation is feared ; 0! 
it often occaſions one. 3 

CROCUS, in chymiſtry, denotes any metal calcined 
to a red or deep yellow colour: thus we meet with cr0- 
cus martis aperiens and aſtringens, or the aperient and 
aſtringent crocuſes of iron; alſo with the crocus de- 
neris, or copper calcined to ſuch a reddiſh powder: 

CROISADE, CRUS ADE, or CRUZADO, a holy 
war, or an expedition of the Chriſtians againſt the In- 
fidels for the recovery of the Holy-land, and fo called 
from thoſe who engaged in it, weating a croſs on their 
cloaths. | 

CEOSIER, or CROZ IER, a ſhepherd's crook, 1 
ſymbol of paſtoral authority, confiſting of a ods 
ſilver ſtaff, crooked at the top, carried occaſionally be- 
fore biſhops and abbots, and held in the hand when 
they give ſolemn benedictions. OE 

CRosIERs, in aſtronomy, four ſtars in the ey 
hemiſphere, in the form of a croſs, ſerving thoſe we 
ſail in ſouth latitude to find thę antarctick pole. Py 

CROSS, in heraldry, one of the honourable or 
naries containing one fifth of the field. 8 

This bearing was firſt beſtowed on ſuch as = 1 
formed, or at leaſt undertaken ſome ſervice for 55 
and the Chriſtian profeſſion; Guillim and 2 
call it the meſt honourable charge in all bo x 
What brought it into ſuch frequent uſe was 5 | 
expeditions into the Holy-land, for the pilgrim, a 


c RO 


ole pilgrimages, took the croſs for a mark of diſtine- 
tion; 
whence t 

CROSS 
and inches by 


heſe expeditions were called croiſades. 

Multiplication; a method of multiplying feet 

feet and inches, or the like; ſo called 

from the operations being performed croſswiſe. 

, CRrRoss-STAFF, A mathematical inſtrument uſed to 

the ſun's altitude. 

11 inſtrument conſiſts of a ſtaff and four croſſes, 

viz. the tenth croſs, the thirtieth croſs, the fixtieth 
1 the ninetieth croſs. _ 5 

"The aff is a ſquare piece of wood on which the 

crofſes ſlide, each fide being graduated into diviſions : 


the firſt fide has from about three degrees to ten de- 


lineated on it: the ſecond from ten to thirty: the 
third from twenty to ſixty: and the fourth from thirty 
5 The tenth croſs, ſo called from its belonging to that 
{de of the ſtaff which is numbered from three to ten 
degrees, is the ſhorteſt of the four croſſes, and is to 
be uſed when the ſun's altitude is under ten degrees. 
Sometimes the breadth of the thirtieth croſs ſupplies 
its place. ; | 

The thirtieth croſs is longer than that of ten, and 
belongs to that of the croſs which 1s numbered from 
ten to thirty, whence it has its name : when the ſun's 
altitude is between ten and thirty degrees, this crols 1s 


to be uſed. 


The third or fixtieth croſs, ſo termed from belong- 


ing to that fide of the {ſtaff which is numbered from 
twenty to ſixty, is longer than the former, and is to 
be uſe. when the ſun's altitude is between thirty and 
ſixty degrees. | 

Ihe fourth croſs is called the ninetieth croſs, becauſe 
it belongs to that fide of the ſtaff which is numbered 
from thirty to ninety degrees. This croſs is uſed when 
the ſun's altitude is between fixty and ninety degrees. 

The ſeveral diviſions on the ſtaff are conſtructed after 
the following manner. 

Let AB (Plate XXVI. fig. 6.) repreſent the fide 
of the ſtaff to be divided; with any convenient radius, 
ſetting one foot of the compaſſes in A, with the other 
deſcribe the ſemicircle DEC, and draw the diameter 
DAC, at right angles to AB: divide each quadrant 
into ninety equal parts or degrees; at the diſtance of 
half the length of the croſs, draw the lines F/, Gg. 
parallel to AB, and from the centre of the circle draw 
right lines through the ſeveral diviſions of the qua- 
drants ; and, from the interſections of thoſe right lines 
with the two parallel lines F/, Gg, draw right lines 
interſecting the ſtaff AB, which will give the ſeveral 
civiſions : thus the line FG, interſecting the ſtaff AB, 
in the point 4, will give the diviſion of twenty degrees, 
becauſe the angle F AG=twenty degrees: and after 
the fame manner, and by making uſe of the length 
te the feyeral croſſes, may the four ſides of the ſtaff 
be divided. = 

19 take the ſun's altitude with the croſs-Nlaff. 

Having adapted the proper croſs to the {taff, apply 


tne hat end of the ſtaff at A (plate XXVI. fig. 7.) to 


the outfide of the eye, the face being turned towards 
the Tun; look for the object at the upper end of the 
croſs at C, and at the lower end B for the horizon ; 
but, it the ſky appear inſtead of the horizon, ſlide the 
croſs nearer to the eye; if the ſea appear, remove it 
further from the eye, till the object appear at the end 
7 1 8 at the 1ame time, the horizon at the end B; 
3 py | the croſs cut, on the fide of the ſtaff proper 
RS, ie degree and minute of altitude. Burt, if the 
— NONE be required, the obſervation mult be 
Ny „ as the object approaches the meridian, 
or 2 N appear at the end B inſtead of the hori- 
1 ut, when the object begins to deſcend, the ſea 
appear at the end B, and then is the obſervation 


11 > 4 
ee and the croſs will cut the degrees, &c. of 


CRoss, ! 5 f 
58, in ſurveying, an inſtrument conſiſting of a 


bra . dn . 

_ . divided into four equal parts, by two lines 

ee 1g each other at the centre ; at the extremity 
me there is a fight fixed, ſtanding perpendicu- 


! | x ; 
* over the line, with holes below each flit, for the 
9. 0. 23. l 


and the enſign of that holy war was the crols, | 


CR O 


better diſcovery of diſtant objects. This inſtrument is 
mounted on a ſtand, and is but little known, and leſs 


uſed among us, though abroad it is often uſed in ſur- 


veying. | 
CROSS-BAR-SsUH Or, a bullet with an iron-bar paſ- 
ſing through it, and ſtanding fix or eight inches out at 
both fides : it is uſed at fea, for deſtroying the enemy's 
rigging. Tl ou 
Cross-TREEs, certain pieces of timber laid acroſs 
the heads of the lower-maſts to make a frame for the 
top to reſt on. The ule of the top is to extend the 
ſhrouds of the top-maſts, that they may ſupport it the 
better. | | 
CROSSELET, a little or diminutive croſs, uſed 
in heraldry, where the ſhield is frequently ſeen covered 
with croſſelets; alſo feſſes and other honourable ordi- 
naries, charged or accompanied with croſſelets. Crofles 
frequently terminate in eroſſelets. 


CROTAPHITES, in anatomy, a muſcle of the 


lower jaw, {ſerving to draw it upwards. 
CROTCHES, in naval architecture, certain crooked 

timbers in the after-hold, forming the narrower parts 

of a ſhip, or thoſe near the ſtern. | | 


- CROTCHET, in muſick, one of the notes or cha- 
raters. See the article CMARAC TER. 


CROTCHETS, in printing, are marks for incloſing 


a word or ſentence, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the 
work: they are generally of the following form []. 
CROUP, in medicine, is a diſeaſe in the trachea 
arteria, by no ancient author taken notice of, and little 
known by the preſent age. It ſeems to be of the con- 
vulſive, aſthmatick kind, and firſt appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Wooler, in Northumberland, in the 
ſpring of the year 1755. It chiefly attacks children 
from infancy to 10 or 12 years of age, and generally 
ſuch as are moſt robuſt and healthy In the beginning, 
this diſcaſe is commonly taken for a flight cold, being 
attended with a gentle cough and ſome difficulty of 
breathing. Theſe ſymptoms continue to appear alter- 
nately for two or three days, but increaſe conſiderably 
at night, frequently with a ſudden ſtarting in the ſleep, 
as if the child was choaked: in the morning theſe 
ſymptoms are more mild, but return in the evening 


S 


with greater violence than on the preceding day. During 
this ſtage of the diſcaſe, there is little or no fever, the 


pulſe rather quicker than ordinary, and the child's 


appetite the ſame as when in health. About the third 


or fourth day, the ſymptoms increaſe with great vio- 


lence, the cough and hoarſeneſs (which before were 
gentle) are now very bad, and attended with a hollow, 
grunting noiſe, reſembling the barking of a dog. This 
ſound of the cough is peculiar to this diſeaſe, and may 
be cafily diſtinguiſhed from all other coughs, from the 
beginning of the diſtemper, which is always - accom- 
panied with a ſqueaking voice and a very difficult re- 
ſpiration. The abdominal and intercoſtal muſcles are 


ſtrongly agitated with convulſive contractions which 


ſeem to terminate in the throat, although the child ſel- 
dom has any difficults in deglutition. | 

The ſtartings are now very frequent and the child is 
in danger of ſuffocation, having frequently a vain attempt 
to expectorate, for nothing comes up but a thin phlegm 
from the ſalival glands. In theſe ſtrong efforts to ſpit, 
have ſeen them hawk up a thin membrane like the in- 
ternal coat of the trachea arteria. Sometimes, upon 
preſſing the throat, the child complains of a little pain. 
About the fourth, fifth, or fixth, and ſometimes the 
ſeventh day, cold clammy ſweats break out with an ag- 
gravation of all tlie ſymptoms, which prove mortal, 
often very unexpectedly, as the child continues ſenſible 
to the laſt moment. The above period is generally the 
time this diſeaſe continues; yet, in ſome inſtances all 
the ſymptoms are quicker; and, on the contrary, it 
w1ll continue for a fortnight or three weeks ; but this 
ſeldom happens. | 5 . 

The following method of cure I have followed with 
very good ſucceſs. In plethorick habits it may be ne- 
ceſſary to take away a little blood, eſpecially when the 
pulſe is full. Notwithſtanding this diſeaſe has an in- 
tlammatory appearance, yet neither repeated bleedings 


nor any other copious evacuations will anſwer ; for it 
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is well known, that in nervous diſeaſes, ſpaſmodick 
ſtrictures will often occaſion a ſpurious plethory. And 
when theſe ſtrictures are releaſed, the inflammatory 
ſymptoms always diſappear. I have always endeavoured 
to procure a free and gentle perſpiration ; to promote 
which, the ſooner the patient is confined to bed the 
better, after being put into the warm bath as high as 
conveniently can be done; and apply to the throat a 
cataplaſm ex theriat venet. camph. et all. after which 
a ſolution of aff. foetid. with a ſmall quantity of tart. 


_emet. or the following mixture which often removes 


the diſeaſe itſelf. 

R Alii 31 acet. diſtillat. 3 i aq. font. 3 viij con- 
tunde ſenſim affundendo aquas et adde mellis 311 
coque parum et cola. Of this give two or three table 
ſpoonfuls every two or three hours, or oftener. Glyſ- 
ters may be given of a ſolution of aſl. fœtid. The 
breaſt, fides, and belly ſhould be frequently rubbed 
with the following liniment, K Camphor. 3 11 ol. 
dulc. 3 ij ol. ſuccin. laud. liquid. ana 3 i m. f. embroc. 
Fomentations ex abſynth. valerian. alij et aff. fœtid. 
ought often to be applied to the breaſt and fides. And 
the ſame cataplaſms, as mentioned above for the throat, 
may be applied to the ſoles of the feet. I have ſeen 
ſurpriſing effects attend this method, even when the 
diſeaſe has been far advanced. I never found bliſters 
of any ſervice in this diſeaſe; nor do I think they have 
any good effects in ſpaſmodick caſes in general, but 
rather have a tendency to excite them. | 

Crove of a Horſe, the extremity of the veins above 
the hips. 

CROW, in mechanicks, a kind of iron lever, hav- 
ing a claw at one end, and a ſharp point at the other. 

Crow's-BiLlr, among ſurgeons, a kind of forceps 
for extracting bullets, and other extraneous bodies, out 
of wounds. 

CrRow-FEET, in the military art, are irons with 

four points, each three or four inches long; ſo that 
which way ſoever they fall, one point will be upper- 
moſt, . 
CROW-FEET, in a ſhip, are a number of ſmall 
lines, extended from the tops to the ſtays. Their prin- 
cipal ule is to prevent the top-ſails from hitching under 
the tops when they are hoiſted. 

CROWN, a mark of regal dignity worn by kings, 
os de &c. | | 

ROWN, in commerce, a general name for coins 


both foreign and domeſtick, which are of, or very near, 


the value of five ſhillings ſterling. 

Crown, in architecture, denotes the uppermoſt 
member of the corniche. 

Crown, in aſtronomy, a name given to two con- 
ſtellations; the one called Borealis, the other Meridi- 
onalis. See the article CoRona. 

CROWN, in geometry, is a plane ring included be- 
tween two concentrick perimeters, and is generated by 
the motion of ſome part of a right line round a centre, 
the ſaid moving part not being contigious to the centre. 

The area of a crown will be had by multiplying its 
breadth by the length of the middle periphery. 

CROWN of Colours, certain coloured rings which, 
like halos, appear about the body of the ſun or moon, 
but of the colours of the rainbow, and at a leſs diſtance 
than the common halos. They are formed by the 
rays of light paſſing through a thin cloud of globules of 
water or hail, all of the ſame bigneſs. 

CROWN WHEEL of a //atch, the upper wheel next 
the balance, which by its motion drives the balance, 
and in royal pendulums is called the {wing-wheel. 

Crown-WorKk, in fortification, an out-work, 
having a very large gorge, generally the length of the 
curtin of the place, and two long ſides terminating to- 
wards the field in two demi-baſtions, each of which is 
joined by a particular curtin to a whole baſtion, which 
is the head of the work. 

CRUCIBLE, a chymical veſſel made of earth, and 
ſo tempered and backed as to endure the greateſt fire. 
They are uſed to melt metals, and to flux minerals, 
ores, &c. | 3 

The figure of a crucible is commonly that of an ob- 
tuſe conoid, with its baſe at the top, and obtuſe apex 
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at the bottom ; whence this conical figure may be rz 
ried, till it comes to the hollow ſegment of a ſpher b 

The crucibles moſt generally uſed are thoſe of U 
and Auſtria. <a ll 

CRUCIFIX, acroſs upon which the body of Chi 
is faſtened in effigy, uſed by the Roman-eatgji 
to excite in their minds a ſtrong idea of our ! 
viour's paſſion. T 

They eſteem it an eſſential circumſtance of the rl 

. ; I 
gious worſhip performed at the altar; and on Good 
Friday they perform the ceremony of adoring it, which 
is done in theſe words, O crux ave, ſpes unica; Hy 
thou croſs, our only hope. The officiating prieſt Uncover 
the crucifix, elevates it with both his hands, ang Pg 
Ecce lignum crucis; Behold the wood of the crefs, Th, 
people anſwer, in quo ſalus mundi pependit , on wh; 1 
Saviour of the world ſuffered death, Then the whit 
congregation bow with great reverence, and deyout 
kiſs the holy wood. | / 

CRUCIFIXION, a capital puniſhment by nail 
the criminal to a croſs. | 9 

CRUCIFORM, in general, ſomething diſpoſed 
croſs-wiſe; but more eſpecially uſed by botaniſts for 
flowers conſiſting of four petals diſpoſed in the form of 
a croſs. 5 | | 

CRUDE, an epithet given to ſomething that has not 
paſſed the fire, or had a proper degree of coction. 

CRUDITY, among phyſicians, is applied to undi- 
geſted ſubſtances in the ſtomach; to humours in the 
body which are unconcocted, and not prepared for ex- 
pulſioh; and to the excrements. 

CRUOR, among anatomiſts, ſometimes firnifies 
the blood in general; ſometimes only the venous blood: 
and ſometimes extravaſated, or coagulated blood. 

CRUPPER, in the manege, the buttocks of a horſe: 
the rump ; alſo a thong of leather put under a horſe's 
tail, and drawn by thongs to the buckle behind the 
ſaddle, fo as to keep him from caſting the ſaddle for- 
wards on his neck. ua 

CRURIAL, in anatomy, an epithet given to the 
artery which conveys the blood to the crura, or legs; 
and to the vein by which the blood returns from thence - 
towards the heart. | 

CRUSTACEOUS, an epithet applied fo animals 
covered with ſhells made up of ſeveral pieces. 

CRYPTOGAMIA, a name given by Linnæus to 
the twenty-fourth claſs of plants in his ſyſtem of bo- 
tany. This claſs conſiſts of ſuch plants, whoſe organs 
of fructification are either concealed within the fruit it- 
ſelf, or ſo minute, as not to be perceptible to the naked d 
eye. The fructification in theſe is alſo of an uncom- 
mon ſtructure. To this claſs belong the ferns, moles, 
flags, muſhrooms, &c. | 

CRY TOGRAPHY, the art of writing in cypher, 
or with ſympathetick ink. EP 

CRYSTAL, *wrma@®, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a very large claſs of foſſils, hard, pellucid, and 
naturally colourleſs ; of regularly angular figures, com 
poſed of fimple, not filamentous plates; not flexible 
nor elaſtick, giving fire with ſteel; not fermenting 
acid menſtrua, and calcining in a ſtrong fire. 

CRYSTALS, in chymiſtry, ſalts or other matteßs, 
ſhot, or congealed in the manner of cryſtal. 

CRYSTALLI, among phyſicians, eruptions about 
the ſize of a lupen, white and tranſparent, which ſome- 
times break out all over the body. . <4 

CRYSTALLINE, in general, ſomething compo* 
of or reſembling cryſtal. | : 

CRYSTALLINE HEAVENS, in ancient aſtronom7, 
two ſpheres, imagined between the primum - 1 
and the firmament, in the Ptolemaick 5 TRIAD 
ſuppoſes the heavens ſolid, and only ſuſceptible 
ſingle motion. F 

CnvSTALLIxE Humour of the Eye. See . 

CRYSTALLIZATION, in chymiſtry, the © 
cretion of a ſalt, before diſſolved in water. "der 

The intentional end of cryſtallization, 1 en 
the ſalts pure and diſtinguiſhable, as 2 roper 
them from feculencies, and giving them oa Fu 
form, as by ſeparating each kind from every 0 
which they may happen to be mixed. The 
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er of performing it is to make a ſaturate 
e ſalts, in boiling water, either by adding 
the ſalts, if dry, to the water, or by evaporating the 

dundant water, if they were before diſſolved, and 
5 utting the ſolution into a proper veſſel, and ſuf- 
ns it to fland at reſt, in a cool place, till the cryſtals 
10 Hr. This is perfected in a longer or ſhorter 
5 according to the degree of heat or cold of the 
cath: It is nevertheleſs beſt, not to be too haſty 
in taking —_— cryſtals, for there will be ſome conti- 
| of t - 
3 the quantity therefore obtained, by each 
operation, proportionably greater. When the full 
uantity of cryſtals is formed, the remaining ſolution, 
called, in this caſe, the mothers, 1s to be poured off ; 
and what the cryſtals retain, muſt be drained off from 
them, which may be beſt done by putting them into 
In earthen colander, or a ſheet of filtering paper. 

The cryſtals being thus taken from their mothers, 
they may be again evaporated, or dry ſalts may be 
added to them, whilſt boiling, till a ſaturation of the 
hot ſolution is again produced, and on their being 
treated as before, a ſecond quantity of cryſtals will be 
obtained. By the ſame method repeated, nearly the 
whole quantity of falts may be converted into cryſtals. 

This is all that is neceſſary, when the falts are pure; 
but if they are mixed with any feculencies, it is requi- 
fire that, before the ſolution is ſet to ſhoot, filtration 
ſhould be uſed. See the articles FILTRATION, and 
DEPUR ATION. | 
CRYSTALLOITDES, the cryſtalline tunick of the 
eye; a fine membrane containing the cryſtalline hu- 
Mour. 

CRYSTALLOMANCY, rnevranouarreun, in anti- 
quite, a kind of divination, performed by means of a 
mirror, wherein the figures of the things required are 
{aid to have been repreſented. | 

CUBE, in geometry, a folid confilting of fix equal 
ſquare fides. 

The folidity of any cube is found by multiplying the 
faperficial content of any one of the ſides, by the height. 
Cubes are to one another in the triplicate ratio of their 
diagonals. | 

C1Br-Ryt, is the fide of one of the ſquares conſti- 
tuting the cube. | | 

Thus it the folidity of a cube be 64, the fide of one 
of the {quares, or cube root, ,will be 4.: becauſe 4 x 4= 
16, the {uperficial content of the ſquare, and 16 x 4= 
0.4, the fohdity of the cube. | | | 

or the manner of extracting the cube root out of any 
number Or quantity ; fee the article EZY RACTION, 

CUBE BS, in the materia medica, a ſmall dried fruit, 
reſembling a grain of pepper, but often ſomewhat 
onger, brought into Europe from the iſland of Java. 
in aromatick warmth and pungency, they are far infe- 
nor to pepper, | 

Cubebs have an aromatick, though not very ſtrong 
ſmell, are acrid and pungent to the taſte, though leſs ſo 
than pepper. They are eſteemed good in vertigoes, 
bY 55, 30 diſorders in the ſtomach, but are rarely given 
nwardly, 

; N BICK EQUATION, in algebra, is an equation, 

Thoſe higheſt power conſiſts of three dimenſions, as 

© =4—6, See the article Eu AT ION. 

. 5 Gt. implies ſo much as is contained in a 
abe Whoſe ſide is one foot. 

be who aegis? per lola, is a figure expreſſed by the 
of vo hvperbol? * hes aly 1 and conſiſting 
mm e lying in the adjoining angles of the 
Ae _ _ in Now oppoſite angles, like the 
7 ag Ypcrvoia, being otherwiſe called by Sir 

. Newton, in his enumeratio linearum tertii 

odimis, an hyperboliſmus of a parabola : d is tl 
5th ſpecies of theſe li ly | N 
© cie unes, according to him. 
* multiplies , 1s wg 3 which is produced 
ne product by has nies 7 7 Wee aid then again 
aus 9 produces 27. ee 
J a 
fer = : Ong of two cube numbers, whoſe roots 
: „eis equal to the aggregate of the ſquare 
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| of the root of the greater, double the ſquare of the leſs, 
and the leſs great. | | 
Cugrek Parabola, à curve of the ſecond order, hav- 
ing two infinite legs, tending contrary ways. | 
CeBIT, in the menſuration of the ancients, a long 
meaſure, equal to the length of a man's arm, from the 
elbow to the tip of the fingers: RS 
Dr. Arbuthnot makes the Engliſh cubit equal to 


18 inches; the Roman cubit equal to 1 foot, 5,406 


9,88 inches. 

CUBITAUS, in anatomy, the name of two mul- 
cles ; the one called cubitæus externus, being the firſt 
of the extenſor muſcles of the fingers, the other 1s the 
cubitæus internus, which ariſeth from the internal ex- 
tuberance of the humerus and upper part of the ulna, 


fourth of the firſt order of the carpus. 

CUBIT Us, in anatomy, a bone of the arm, reaching 
from the elbow to the wriſt, otherwiſe called the ulna. 
See the article SKELETON: | | 

CUBOIDES, or Os Cusoipts, in anatomy, the 
ſeventh bone of the foot, ſo called from its reſembling 4 
cube. It is ſituated in the external fide of the tarſus, 
where it receives the outer bone of the metarſus, and 18 
articulated with the neighbouring bones. 

CUCKOW, Cucvurvus, in ornithology, a genus 
belonging to the order of picæ. The bill is ſomewhat 
cylindrical ; the edges of the noſtrils are a little pro- 
minent; the tongue is arrow-ſhaped, plain, and not 
divided, and the toes are of the climbing kind, 1. e. 
two before and two behind. It is about the ſize of a 
pigeon. The cuckow is a migrating bird; it comes to 
Britain about the end of April, hatches its young, and 
diſappears about St John's day. The cuckow neither 
builds a neſt, nor fits upon its eggs; but takes poſſeſ- 
ſion of a neſt built by ſmall birds of the ſparrow kind, 
in which it generally lays but one egg, which is hatch- 
ed by the {mall bird along with its own eggs; during 
the time of hatching, the cuckow fits upon hedges or 
trees, and almoſt conſtantly fings. If the cuckow's 
egg be firſt hatched, ſhe immediately throws out and 
deſtroys the eggs of the ſmall bird; but if the ſmall 
bird's eggs be firſt hatched, the cuckow allows the 
young to live till its own egg is hatched, and then de- 
ſtroys the young belonging to the ſmall bird. The 
ſmall bird feeds and brings up the young cuckow with 
as much care and attention as if it were its own, till 
it be able to procure its own food, when, ſome ſay, it 
ungratefully kills and eats its nurſe. I he cuckow feeds 
upon caterpillars and ſmall birds; but is never tranſ- 
formed into a hawk, as is vulgarly ſuppoſed. It is 
a native of Europe. Linnæus enumerates no leſs than 
22 ſpecies, which inhabit different parts of the globe, 
and are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the ſhape of the tail 
and variations in colour, 

CucuLAaRis Muſculus, in anatomy, a large, broad, 
thin, fleſhy plane, fituated between the occiput, and 
lower part of the back, and thence extending to the 
ſhoulder. Its uſe is to move the ſcapula, upwards, 
downwards, or backwards. | 

CUCUMBER, Cucumis, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecia ſyngeneſia claſs. The calix of the male has 
five teeth ; the corolla 1s divided into five ſegments ; 
and the filaments are three: The calix and corolla of 
the female are the ſame with thoſe of the male; the 
piſtillum is trifid ; and the ſeeds of the apple are ſhort 
and ſlender. There are 11 ſpecies, none of them na- 
tives of Britain. : 

The young plants are raiſed from ſeeds under a glaſs 
on hot dung, and afterwards either pricked out on a bed 


into the ſame bed. | 
Beſides the uſe of cucumbers as a food, their ſeed 5; 
one of the four greater cold ſeeds of the ſhops, and is 


of great ſervice in fevers and in nephritick com- 
plaints. | 

Wild CUCUMBER, in botany, See MomorDica. 
CUCURBTEF, in chymiſtry, an earthen, iron, or 
glaſs veſſel in the form of a cucurbita, or globe, ariſing 


gradually 
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inches; and the cubit of the Scripture equal to 1 foot, 


and is inſerted, by a ſtrong and ſhort tendon, into the 
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prepared for that, purpoſe, or into pots, and plunged 


almoſt an univerſal ingredient in emulſions, and found 
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CUM © 


gradually from a wide bottom, and terminating in a 
narrow neck. N 

Blind Cc uR BTT, a double veſſel, conſiſting of two 
cucurbits. the neck of the ſmaller being inſerted into 
that of the larger. 8 4 . | 

CUCURBITA, the 6ovrD, in botany, a genus of 
the monoecia ſyngeneſia claſs. The calix has five teeth; 
the corolla is divided into five ſegments ; and the fila- 
ments are three: The calix and corolla of the female 
are the ſame with thoſe of the male; the piſtillum is 
quinqueſid ; and the ſeeds of the apple are turned at 
the edges. The ſpecies are five, none of them natives 
of Britain. | | PF 

CUD, ſometimes means the inſide of the throat in 
beaſts, and ſometimes the food that they keep there 
and chew over again: from whence, to chew the cud, 
ſignifies, to ponder, think, or ruminate upon a thing. 

CULDEES, in church hiſtory, a ſort of monkiſh 
prieſts, formerly inhabiting Scotland and Ireland. Be- 
ing remarkable for the religious exerciſes of preaching 
and praying, they were called, by way of eminence, 
Cultores Dei; from whence is derived the word Cul- 
dees. They made choice of one of their own fraternity 
to be their ſpiritual director, who was afterwards called 
the Scottiſh biſhop. | 

CULM, among botaniſts, a term uſed to denote the 
ſtalk of graſſes, hence called culmiferous plants. See 
the next article. J 

CULMIFEROUS Plants, in botany, ſuch plants 
as have a ſmooth jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow, and at 
each joint wrapped about with ſingle, narrow, ſharp- 
pointed leaves, and their ſeeds contained in chaffy 
huſks, as wheat, barley, &c. | 

CULMINATION, in aftronomy, is a term applied 
to any one of the heavenly bodies when it is on the 
meridian. | ; | 

CULPRIT, a term uſed by the clerk of the arraign- 
ment, when a perſon is indicted for a criminal matter. 

After the indictment has been read in court, which 
is the crown's charge againſt the priſoner, he is aſked 
if he is guilty, or not guilty? If he anſwers, Not 
guilty, there is next a replication from the crown, by 
continuing the charge of guilt upon him, according to 
the tenor of the indictment, which is expreſſed by pro- 
nouncing the word culprit ; cul being an abbreviation of 
the Latin word capa, guilt, and prit (now pret) an 
old French word for ready. This aſſertion therefore 
of the clerk of the arraignments ſignifies, that the pri- 
ſoner is guilty of the crime charged on him, and that 


the crown is ready to prove it upon him. 


CULVERIN, a ſpecies of ordnance, of which there 
are the three following ſorts : 

CULVERIN extraordinary, is five inches and a half 
in bore, thirteen feet long, and weighs four thouſand 


eight hundred pounds: its charge of powder is about 


twelve pounds, and it carries a ſhot of five inches and 
a quarter in diameter, weighing twenty pounds. 

CULVERIN erdinary, is twelve feet long, and weighs 
four thouſand five hundred pounds, and carries a ball 
of ſeventeen pounds five ounces. 

CULVERIN of the leaſt ſize, is five inches in bore, 
eleven feet long, weighing about four thouſand pounds, 
and carries a ſhot three inches and a half in diameter, 
weighing fourteen pounds nine ounces. 

CUMMIN Seed, ſemen cumini, in pharmacy, a long, 
ſlender ſeed, ſcarce ſo thick as the anniſeed, but nearly 
twice its length; its ſurface is ſtriated with ſeveral deep 
longitudinal furrows, prominent on one fide and flatted 
on the other, and uſually is ſomewhat crooked in dry- 
ing; of a tough texture, not eaſily powdered, unctuous 
when bruiſed, and of a duſky greeniſh brown colour. 
It is of a very ſtrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell, and 
of an acrid and pungent taſte. 

Cummin-lſeed is to be choſen new, large, and clean. 
Europe 1s in a great meaſure ſupplied with it from the 
iſland of Malta, where it is cultivated in fields as corn 
with us. The plant is one of the pentandria digynia 
of Linnæus, and of the herbæ umbelliferæ of Mr. 


Ray. All the botanical writers have deſcribed the plant 


under the name of cuminum, and foeniculum orientale, 
or oriental tennel, DOT 
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Cummin-ſeed, on a chymical analyſis, - afforas . 
large quantity of an eſſential oil, an auſtere ill taſted 
phlegm, containing an acid, and with it an urinous 
ſalt. It is a very good carminative and ſtomachick. It 
is given with great ſucceſs in colicks, and often in ver- 
tigoes and other diſeaſes of the head, ariſing from gif. 
orders in the ſtomach; It is uſed externally in cata- 
plaſins and fomentations with great ſucceſs, wherever P 
warm diſcutient is required. Cummin-ſeed bruiſed 
put into a bag and moiſtened by ſprinkling brandy over 
it, is frequently applied to the belly in colicks, and that 
with ſucceſs. The eſſential oil, drawn by diſtillation 
with water in the alembick, is one of the beſt carmi- 
natives in the materia medica; it is leſs pleaſant indeed 
than that of aniſe or caraway, but it is greatly more 
efficacious. Its doſe is two or three drops on ſugar 
and in this ſmall quantity it ſeldom fails of giving im- 
mediate relief in the moſt racking pains of the colick. 
The good women have alſo a way of dropping it on a 
piece of warm bread, and applying it externally in 
uterine complaints. The (eq is an ingredient in ſe- 
veral ſhop compoſitions, intended for external as well 
as internal uſe. 9 

CUNIFORM, in general, is an epithet applied to 
bodies in the form of a wedge or cuneus. 

CUNETTE, or CuvErTE, in fortification, a 
deep trench, about three or four fathom wide, ſunk 
along the middle of a dry moat, either to lade out the 
water, or render its paſſage more difficult to the enemy. 

CUNEUS, the wedge, one of the five mechanical 
powers. See WEDGE. 

CUPOLA, in architecture. See Dome. 

CUPPEL, Cu ETL, or CoppEL, in chymiſtry, a 
{mall veſſel made of bone-aſhes, &c. uſed in affaying 
metals, | 

CUPPING, in ſurgery, the operation of applying 
cupping-glaſſes for the diſcharge of blood, and other 
humours by the 1kin. 

The operation of cupping is not confined to any 
particular member of the body; but wherever the cup- 
ping-glaſs is applied, it is fixed upon the ſkin, either 
intire or ſcarified, and hence we have a two-fold diſ- 
tinction of cupping, into dry and gorey. 

In dry cupping, the glais adheres to the ſkin, by ex- 
pelling or rarefying its included air by lighted flax, or 
the flame of a burning candle within it, ſo that the 
glaſs is preſſed upon the part with a confiderable force, 
by the external air. The uſe of this dry-cupping is 
two-fold, either to make a revulſion of the blood, from 
ſome particular parts affected, or elle to cauſe a deriva- 
tion of it into the affected part, upon which the glaſs 
is applied: hence we have a reaſon why Hippocrates 
orders a large cupping-glaſs to be applied under the 
breaſts of a woman who has too profule a dilcharge of 
her menſes, intending thereby to make a revulſion of 
the blood upwards from the uterus. Dry cupping 18 
alſo uſed, with ſucceſs, to make a revulſion, by ap- 
plying the glaſſes to the temples, behind the ears, or to 
the neck and ſhoulders, for the removal of pains, Ver- 
tigoes, and other diſorders of the head: they are ap. 
plied to the upper and lower limbs, to derive blood and 
ſpirits into them, when they, are paralytick ; and, 
laſtly, to remove the ſciatica, and other pains of 5 
joints. The operation in theſe caſes is to be repcate 
upon the part, till it looks very red, and becomes 
painful. | 7 ** 

In Germany, and other northern countries, 1 
is much oftener joined with ſcarification, than 110 
alone; in which caſe the part is firſt to be cupped, d 
it ſwells and looks red, and the ſkin is to be punctured, 
or inciſed, by the ſcarifying inſtrument. IN 

As ſeveral glaſſes, ſometimes fix or eight, are 
applied at once, the operator mult manage his bu 7 
ſo, that ſome glaſſes may be filling while he 15 {car} '3 
ing, and adapting the others. When the blood * . 
to flow faſt enough, he muſt repeat his inciſions, 2 
by the former, and re-apply the cupping-glafſes. * 
operation being finiſhed, and the {kin well clean 
1 | xt to be ru 
with a ſponge, and warm water, it is ne heal- 
bed over with a bit of deer's ſuet, to promote the ban 
ing: but if the blood ſtill continues to flow, the 
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s to be waſhed with ſpirit of wine and hungary water, 
binding it up with a compreſs and bandage. 
"The cupping-glaſs and inſtrument are repreſented in 


77 XXVI. figs 12. 


or one hundred fathoms, which will ride the boat near- 
ly as faſt as if at anchor. Heave your log, and turn 


your half minute glaſs, obſerving at the ſame time to 
ſet the drift of the log by the compaſs ; then will the 


This inſtrument co fiſts of a braſs box, on one of| knots run out during the half minute, give the current's 


es are a number of lancets moveable by a 

2 bee the box. When this fide 1s re 
5 ein, the ſpring is to be raiſed by the handle A; 
and on depreſſing the button B, it cauſes the lancets to 
pierce the ſkin all at once. MR 
CUPRESSUS, the cypreſs tree, one of the ever- 
-ens, and very proper to mix with pines and firs in 


forming clumps. 


CURIA, in Roman antiquity, a certain diviſion or 
tion of a tribe. Romulus divided the people into 


drift or rate of driving, and the compaſs its ſetting. 
Caſe 1. Suppoſe a ſhip ſails 8. S. W. fourteen miles 
in two hours, in a current ſetting 8. S. W. three miles 
an hour, required the true courſe and diſtance failed ? 
| Becauſe the current's ſetting is the ſame with the 


much as is the drift of the current, and, conſequently, 


twenty mules. | | 
Caſe 2. Suppoſe a ſhip fails S. S. W. at the rate of 


thirty curiæ, or wards, whereof there were ten in every] forty miles in five hours, in a current ſetting N. N. E. 


tribe, that each might keep the ceremonies of their 
feaſts and ſacrifices in the temple, or holy place, ap- 
pointed for every curia. 5 4d 5 

CURNOCK, a meaſure of corn, containing four 
buſhels, or half a quarter. | 3 

CURRAN, or CuRRANT, RKibes, in botany, a 
rub, whoſe bark is brown; but the extreme ſhoots 
are aſh-coloured. The leaves are like thoſe of the vine, 
but much leſs; of a dark green above, but covered with 
a {ft down beneath. The flowers grow in bunches, and 
are roſaceous: and the fruit is a well known globu- 
lar berry. | | | | 

The white and red fort are moſtly uſed, for the 
black, and chiefly the leaves, upon firſt coming out, 
are in uſe to flavour Engliſh ſpirits, and counter- 
ſeit French brandy. Currans greatly aſſuage drought, 
cool and fortify the ſtomach, and help digeſtion. 

Black currans have a very diſagreeable, nauſeous 
tale; however, a jelly is made of them, which is ſaid 
to be a ſpecifick againſt the quinſey, if ſwallowed down 
kifurely in ſmall quantities: it is alſo good to cure in- 
lammatory diſtempers of the throat. 

CukRANs, alſo ſignify a ſmaller kind of grapes 
brought principally from Zant and Cephalonia. They 
are gathered off the bunches, and laid to dry in the 
fun, and fo put in large butts. They are open and 
pectoral, but are more uſed in the kitchen than in me- 
dicine. | | FE 5 

CuxRAN rr, or CouRanT-MoNney, that money 
which paſſes in commerce from one to another. 

CURRENT, in hydrography, is a ſtream or flux of 
water in any direction. Currents in the ſea are either 
natural and general, ariſing from the diurnal rotation 
or the earth on its axis; or accidental and particular, 
cauicd by the water's being driven againſt promonto- 
nes, or into gulphs and ſtreights; where, wanting 
room to ſpread, they are driven back, and thus diſturb 
the ordinary flux ofthe ſea. 

Dr. Halley makes it highly probable, that in the 
Downs, &c. there are under currents, whereby as much 
Vater is carried out, as is brought in by the upper 
currents. | | Ts 

CunRENTS, in navigation, are certain ſettings of 
the fiream, cauſing all bodies moving therein to alter 
eter their direction or velocity, or both; whereby 
their motions become compounded of their own velo- 
At and the ſetting of the current. For, 
lf a body at A (plate XX VI. fig. I.) be, at the 
x time, agitated by two motions, the one with a ve- 
00 that will carry it in the direction from A to B, 
4 18 * . the other according to the direction 
Go OY . a velocity that will carry it to D in the 
ae 4 5 5 will the body A move along the dia- 

e and at the end of the time will arrive at the 
Land C, whence the ſeveral following cafes may be 
ally underſtood. 

_ 1 a 5 proceed to the ſolution of the ſeveral 
5 1 , e neceſſary that we ſhew the method of 
* 12 1 and drift of a current, which may 

ag 8 4 the following manner: 

8 J wn up's boat with three or four men, a 

en a 10g-line with a large log to it, and a kettle 


Or 1 f . 

in Wa with a quoil or two of inch rope faſtened to 
f 0 , len ou . | ” . 

flip, heave , you are at a proper diſtance from the 


two miles an hour; required her true courſe and 
diſtance ? | 

Becauſe the ſetting of the current is directly oppoſite 
to the ſhip's courſe, therefore the velocity of the ſhip 
is leflened as much as is the current's drift; and becauſe 
the drift of the current is ten miles in five hours, 
therefore the ſhip's true courſe will be 8. S. W. and 
her diſtance thirty miles. 

N. B. If the drift of current exceeds the ſhip's mo- 
tion, ſhe will fall a- ſtern, with a velocity equal to the 
exceſs of the motion of the current above that of the 
—: 

Caſe 3. Suppole a ſhip fails N. E. thirty miles, in a 
current ſetting E. S. E. twenty miles in the fame time ; 
required her courſe and diſtance ! | 

Solution: 

Having drawn the compaſs N. E. S. W. (plate 
XXVI. fg. 3.) let A be the place of the ſhip; and draw 
the N. E. line A B=thirty; then will B be the place 
the ſhip would have arrived at, if there had been no 
current. From B draw the line B C parallel to the 
E. S. E. line Ac, making it equal to twenty miles, the 
current's drift ; then will C be the ſhip's true place, the 
angle N AC her true courſe, and A C her true diſtance: 

Caſe 4: Suppoſe a {hip making her way good within 
ſeven points of the wind, is bound to a port lying direct- 
ly to windward or N. N. E. diſtant one hundred miles, 
and a current under toot ſetting N. by W. forty-five 
miles in the time the ſhip ſails fifty-five miles; required 
her true courſe and diſtance on each tack to gain her in- 


Solution : 


. Having drawn the compaſs N. E. S. W. (plate X XVI. 


ſent the port the ſhip is bound to. Draw the lines AG, 
Ag, at ſeven points diſtant from the wind- line AB, and 
make each fifty- five miles, the diſtance failed by the 
log during the experiment; through G and g draw the 
lines GD, g d, parallel to the W. by N. line A m, the 
ſetting of the current, making each forty- five miles, 
the drift of the current during the experiment, and draw 
the lines A D and Ad; then will D or d, according as 
ſhe ſailed upon the larboard or ſtarboard tack, be the 
true place of the ſhip at the end of the experiment, or 
while ſhe fails fifty-five miles by the log. From B 
draw the lines BC and Bo, the former parallel, to A d, 
and the latter parallel to A C, continuing them till they 
meet the lines AC and Ad in C and o. 8 
The problem being thus conſtructed, the ſeveral re- 
quiſites may be meaſured by the lines of chords and equal 
parts. For if the ſhip fails firſt on the larboard tack, 
continuing her courſe till ſhe has failed by the log the 
diſtance AH, then will her true place be C, her true 
courſe the angle N A C, and her true diſtance AC : 
then getting her ſtarboard tacks on board, and ſtanding 

to the weſtward, when ſhe has failed by the log the diſ- 
tance Cn=A b, ſhe will arrive at her intended port; 


angle N Ac, and her true diſtance B CA. But if 
ſhe firſt fail on the ſtarboard tack, then muſt ſhe ſail by 
the log the diſtance Ah, whereby her true place will be 
o; then getting her larboard tacks on board, and ſtand- 
ing to the eaſtward, till ſhe has failed by the log the 


5 our kettle overboard, and let it fink eighty fiene op=AH, the will arrive at her intended Pert; 


L. I. No. 23. 


Yyy for 


ſhip's courſe, therefore her diſtance is augmented by as. 


% 


the ſhip's true courſe is 8. S. W. and her diſtance 


tended port, as alſo her diſtance ſhe muſt ſail by the log? 


Hg. 2.) let A be the place failed from; draw the N. N. E. 
line A B equal to one hundred miles, then will B repre- 


for then her true place will be B, her true courſe the - 
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for ys" true place will be B, and her true diſtance 
sB=AC. \ My | 
f CURRIERS, thoſe who dreſs and colour leather af- 
ter r rte tanned. _ SITY 
CURRYING, the method of preparing leather after 
it is tanned, with oil, tallow, &c. in order to ſaften it 
and render it ſupple, | 
CURSTIT OR, a clerk belong to the court of chan- 
cery, whoſe buſineſs it is to make out original writs. 


- CURSOR, in mathematical inftruments, a ſmall] 


piece of braſs, made to ſlide or move, as occaſion may 
require. | | 

Thus the piece of braſs, in an equinoctial ring-dial 
that ſlides to the day of the month; the label of braſs 
divided like a line of fines, and ſliding in a groove along 
the middle of another label, repreſenting the horizon in 
the analemma ; and likewiſe a braſs point ſcrewed on the 
beam-compaſſes, which may be moved along the beam 
for the ſtriking of greater or leſs circles, are all called by 
this name. Ek 

CURTAILING, in farriery, 1s the docking or cut- 
ting off a horſe's tail. 

_ CURTAiL-DovsLE, a muſical wind inſtrument, 
hke the baſſoon, which plays the baſs to the hautboy. 

CURTAIN, or CURTIN, in fortification. See the 
article CURTIN. | 

CURTATE DisTance, in aſtronomy, the 
diſtance between the ſun and that point where a per- 
pendicular, let fall from a planet, meets the ecliptick. 

CURTATION, in aſtronomy, is the difference be- 
tween the diſtance of a planet in its orbit from the ſun, 
and its diſtance from him when referred to the ecliptick, 
which 1s always leſs in the latter caſe than 1n the for- 

mer. 
CURTEYN, Curtana, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, king 
Edward the confeflor's ſword, borne before the prince at 
coronations ; its point is ſaid to be brokem off, as an 
emblem of mercy. 

CURTIN, CuRTAIN, or CouRxTIN, in fortifica- 
tion, is that part of the rampart of a place which is be- 
twixt the flanks of two baſtions, bordered with a parapet 
five feet high, behind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire 
upon the covert way and into the moat. As it is the beſt 
defended of any part of the rampart, beficgers never car- 
ry on their attacks againſt the curtin, but againſt the 
faces of the baſtions, becauſe of their being defended 
only by one flank. See the article FLANK. 

Angle of the CURTIN, that contained between th 
curtin and the flank. | 

CURVATURE of a Line, is the peculiar manner of 
bending or flexure by which it becomes a curve of ſuch 
peculiar properties. | 

CURVE, in geometry, a hne which running on 
continually in all directions, may be cut by one right 
line in more points than one. | | 

Curves are divided into algebraical or geometrical, 
and tranicendental. | 

Geometrical or algebraical curves are thoſe whoſe or- 
dinates and abſciſſes being right lines, the nature thereof 
can be expreſſed by a finite equation having thoſe ordi- 
nates and abſciſſes in it. 

Tranſcendental curve is ſuch as when expreſſed by an 
equation, one of the terms thereof is a variable quantity. 

Geometrical lines or curves are divided into orders, 
according to the number of dimenſions of the equation 
exprefling the relation between the ordinates and abſciſſes, 
or according to the number of paints, by which they 
may be cut by a right line. | | 

And a curve of the firſt kind (for a right line 1s not 
to be reckoned among curves) is the ſame with a line of 
the ſecond order; and a curve of the ſecond order, the 
ſame as a line of the third; and a line of an infinite or- 


der, is that which a righ-tline can cut in an infinite num- | 


ber of points, ſuch as a ſpiral, quadratix, cycloid, the 
figures of the ſines, tangents, ſecants, and every line 
which is generated by the infinite revolutions of a circle 
or wheel. | 

For the various curves of the firſt order and their pro- 


perties, ſee the articles Contc-sEcTIONS, PARA-| 


BOL A, HYPERBOLA, ELL1ps1s, &c. | 


* 
1 70 * 
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ton obſerves they have parts and properties ſimilat 6 
thoſe of the firſt: thus as the conick ſections have . 
ters and axes, the lines cut by theſe are called ordinates, 
and the interſection of the curve and diameter, the ver 
tex; ſo in curves of the ſecond order, any two parallel 
lines being drawn ſo as to meet the curve in three point 
a right- line cutting theſe parallels fo as that the ſum of 
the two parts between the ſecant and the curve on th. 
one fide, is equal to the third part terminated by the 
curve on the other fide, will cut in the fame manner al 
other right-lines parallel to theſe, and meet the curve in 
three parts, ſo as that the ſum of the two parts on one 
ſide will be ſtill equal to the third part on the other 
fide. 

Theſe three parts, therefore, thus equal, may he called 
ordinates or applicates : the ſecant may be tiled the dia- 
meter; the interſection of the diameter and the curve 
the vertex ; and the point of concourſe of any two . 
meters, the centre. And if the diameter be normal to 
the ordinates, it may called axis; and that point where 
all the diameters terminate, the general centre. For 
the other properties of curves of the ſecond order, we 
refer the reader to Mr. Maelaurin's treatiſe De linearum 
geometricarum proprietatibus generalibus. 
| Sir Iſaac Newton reduces all curves of the ſecond or- 
der to the four following particular equations, ſtill ex- 
preſſing them all. In the firſt, the relation between the 
ordinate and the abſciſſe, making the abſciſſe x and the 
ordinate y, aſſumes this from x y* + ey =ax*+bx*+ 
ex ＋ d. In the ſecond caſe, the equation takes this 
form xy =ax* +bx*þ+ cx+d. In the third cafe, the 
equation is * + bx* +cx +d. And in the 
fourth caſe, the equation is of this form y = ax*+þx* 


|+cx+d Under theſe four caſes, the ſame author 


enumerates ſeventy-two different forms of curves, to 
which he gives different names, as ambigenal, cuſpidat- 
ed, nodated, &c. 

Of theſe ſeventy- two curves, nine are redundant hy- 
perbolas without diameters, having three aſymptotes in- 
cluding a triangle ; twelve are redundant hyperbolas 
with only one diameter ; two are redundant hyperbolas 
with three diameters; nine are redundant hyperbolas 
with three aſymptotes, converging to a common point; 
ſix are deficient hyperbolas having no diameters ; ſeven 
are defective hyperbolas having a diameter; ſeven arc 
ns hyperbolas having no diameter; four are para- 
olick hyperbolas which have a diameter; four are _ | 
boliſms of the hyperbola ; three are hyperboliſms of the 
ellipſe ; two are hyperboliſms of the parabola ; one a tri- 
dent ; five are diverging parabolas; and one a cubical 
parabola. 5 | | 

Beſides theſe, Mr. Stirling found out four more ſpecies 
of redundant hyperbolas ; and Mr. Stone, two deficient 
hyperbolas. 

Geneſis of CR VES the ſecond Order by Shadows. It 
(ſays Sir Iſaac Newton) upon an infinite plane illumi- 
nated from a lucid point the ſhadows of figures be pro- 
jected, the ſhadows of the conick ſections will be always 
conick ſections; thoſe of the curves of the ſecond kind 
will be always curves of the ſecond kind; thoſe of the 
curves of the third kind will be always curves of the third 
kind, and fo on in infinitum. And as a circle by pro- 
jecting its ſhadow generates all the conick ſections, ſo the 
five diverging parabolas by their ſhadows, will generate 
and exhibit all the reſt of the curves of the ſecond kind; 
and ſo ſome of the moſt ſimple curves of the other kind 
may be found, which will form by their ſhadows upon 
a plane, projected from a lucid point, all the reſt of the 
curves of that ſame kind. 
| Familyef Curves, a congeries of ſeveral curves, ce- 
fined by the ſame equation of an indeterminate degree: 
but differing according to the diverſity of their kinds. 
CURVILINEAR. or CURVILINEAL Figures, in 
geometry, are thoſe which are limited or bounded b) 
curve lines. | : 

' CURULE Chair, in antiquity, is a chair 2. 
with ivory, wherein the great magiſtrates of Rome had a 
right to ſit, and be carried. | 

The curule magiſtrates were the 
ſuls and cenſors. The chair was 
chariot (currus); whence the orig! 


ædiles, pretors, con- 
fitted into a kind of 
n of the word curulis. 


As to the curves of the ſecond order, Sir Iſaac Ne 


| CR 


cosp, in aſtronom a term uſed, to expreſs the 
o ints or horns of the moon, or other laminary. 
10 Cusr, in aſtrology, is uſed to ſignify the firſt point 
of each of the twelve houſes, in 'a ſcheme of the 
ne SPIDATED, in botany, is an epithet applied to 
ſach flowers whoſe leaves terminate in a cuſp or point, 
reſembling that of a ſpear. | 55 

CUSTODE admittendo, and C USTODE amovendo,are 
writs for the admitting or removing of guardians. 

CUSTOM, a very comprehenſive term, denoting the 
manners, ceremonies, and faſhions of a people, which 
having turned into a habit, and paſled into uſe, obtains 


the force of laws; in which ſenſe it implies ſuch uſages 


2s, though voluntary at firſt, are yet, by practice, be- 
come neceſſary. ee 

Cuſtom is hence, both by lawyers and civilfians, de- 
ſined lex non ſcripta, a law, or right, not written, eſta- 
bliſhed by long uſage, and the conſent of our anceſtors : 
in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to the lex ſcripta, or the 
written law. 85 Kip 

Cusrom of Merchants —If a merchant gives a cha- 
rater of a ſtranger to one who ſells him goods, he may 
be obliged to ſatisfy the debt of the ſtranger for the goods 
fold, by the cuſtom of merchants. 

Cusrous, in commerce, the tribute or toll paid by 


- merchants to the king, for goods exported or imported: 


they are otherwiſe called duties. 


Cusrom-Hovst, an office eſtabliſhed by the 


king's authority in maritime cities, or port towns, for 


the receipt and management of the cuſtoms and duties 
of importation and exportation, impoſed on merchan- 
diſes, and regulated by books of rates. 

Cr srou-OFFIC RRS ſhall not have any ſhips of 
their own, nor may they uſe merchandiſe, factorage, 
nor keep a tavern, &cc. 

CUSTOS, in muſick, the ſame with moſtraſor index. 

CvsTos BREVIUM, the principal clerk belonging 
to the court of Common Pleas, whoſe buſineſs it 1s to 
receive and keep all the writs made returnable 1n that 
court, filing every return by itſelf : and at the end of 
each term, to receive of the prothonotaries all the re- 
cords of the Niſi Prius, called the poſteas. 

Cusros ROTULORUM, an officer who has the 
cuſtody of the rolls and records of the ſeſſions of peace, 
and allo of the commiſſion of the peace itſelf. 

CUTANEOUS, an epithet applied to whatever re- 
lates to the cutis or ſkin. £424 

CUTICULA, or CuTicLE, in anatomy, a thin 
membrane, lying cloſely upon the ikin, of which it 
kems a part, and to which it cloſcly adheres. 

CUTICULAR, the ſame with Cutaneous. See the 
article CUTANEOUS. DO 

CUTIS, the ſkin, in anatomy, a ſtrong thick mem- 
brane, inveſting the whole body. 

his membrane has a double connection, its upper 
lurface adhering to the corpus reticulare and the cuti- 
cee and its under ſurface to the fat. In ſome places this 
connection is but lax, in others it is very firm. The 
thickneſs of the cutis is very difterent in ſeveral parts of 
de body, and as different in the ſkins of different ani- 
mals, as appears from the leather made from it, for com- 

- jargon. it has a multitude of ſulci, or lines, 

115 ES common to it with the cuticle. It has fora- 

wi, wy kinds in it; the larger, ſuch as thoſe of the 

8 Yr e, ears, and the like, though in effect the 

in tha rather be ſaid to be reflected than perforated 
n IEF | And the ſmaller, called pores : and theſe 

B ny merent ſizes, ſome larger, ſome ſmaller, 
3 5 dee pallage to the hairs, to the tranſpira- 
noſe e : - Iweat. The pores are very large in the 

beer : 5 eye may ſee them. As to the 

a multitude off he ure of the cutis, it is compoſed of 

eee a nous fibres, ſingle, tenacious, and 
9 I. urprifing manner; of a vaſt number 
D 5008 a great number of nerves, 
ches through fl e pyramidal papille, and raiſe them- 

& WC pores of the corpus reticulare : theſe, 
© 15 taken off, are very eafily diſtinguith- 
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]conſtitute the primary organ of feeling; There are alſo 
the cutaneous. miliary glands, ſerving for the excretion 
of the matters of perſpiration. - Finally may be re- 
marked the folliculi, or the receptacula cutanea, ſup- 
poſed, by Heiſter, to be the ſamè as are deſcribed by 
other anatomiſts under the name of ſebaceous glands. 
The uſes of the ſkin are nutnerous: 1, To ſurround, 
cover and defend the parts that lie underneath it. 2. 
To be the organ of feeling: 3. To be an universe! 
emunctory to the body, aulas the blood of its re- 
dundancies, by the means of ſweat and perſpiration; 
while theſe, at the ſame time, ſerve to prevent tlie ari- 
dity or dryneſs of the cutis itſelf. ws , 
CUTTER, in naval affairs, a ſmall veſſel uſed prin- 
cipally in the Engliſh channel. 
Cutters have commonly one maſt, and are rigged as 
ſloops: ſome of theſe are ſmugglers, and ſome veſlels 
in the king's ſervice employed to catch the ſmugglers. 
CUTTING, in heraldry, is uſed for the dividing 
a ſhield into two equal parts, from right to left, pa- 
rallel to the horizon, or in the feſſe-way. | 
CUTTING, in painting, the laying one ſtrong lively 
colour over another, without any ſhade or ſoftening. 
The cutting of colours hath always a diſagreeable effect. 


the ſtone out of the human by ſection. 
CuTTING, in Hd, a particular kind of ſculpture 
or engraving, denominated from the. matter whereon 
it is employed, 
The art of cutting in wood was certainly carried to 
a very great height about one hundred and fixty years 
ago : at preſent it is very low in eſteem, as having been 
long neglected, and the application of artiſts wholly 
employed on copper, as the moſt eaſy and promiſing 
province. 
CuTTiNnGs, in gardening, are branches of trees, 
ſhrubs, &c. cut off in order — their ſtriking root, and 
becoming new plants: numbers of plants are raiſed by 
cuttings. Thoſe which are deciduous and hardy, the 
autumn is beſt for this operation; but evergreen cut- 
tings ſhould be planted in the ſpring. ? 
In providing cuttings, it is not amiſs to leave a knob 
of the former year's wood on, particularly of thoſe 
plants which grow treely. With very tender and her- 
baceous plants, the young branches ſhould be cut juſt 
below the joint, and may be ſtuck in a pot or border, 
and covered air-tight with a glaſs ; this method will 
greatly promote their taking root, and 1s done in ths 
ſummer months. With ſome ſorts it is neceſſary to 
plunge them in a moderate heat to facilitate their root- 
ing; and it may be remarked, that the young ſhoots of 
the lateſt growth are moſt proper for the operation. 
CUT-WATER, in ſhip-building, the fore part of 
the prow, or that which divides the fluid. : 
CYCLE, in chronology, a certain period, or ſeries 
of years, months, days, &c. which when it has run 
regularly from the firſt to the laſt, returns again to the 
firſt, and thus circulates perpetually. 
CYCLE of the Sun, is a revolution of twenty-eight 
years, which contain all the poſſible combinations of 
the dominical letters in reſpect to their ſucceſſive order, 
as pointing out the common years and billzxtiles; fo 
that after the expiration of the cycle, the days of the 
month return in the ſame order to the ſame days of the 
week throughout the next cycle, except that upon 
every centeſimal ycar which is not a leap-ycar, the 4et- 
ters muſt always be removed one place forward, to 
make them anſwer to the years of the cycle; for in- 


— 4 


tefimal year is in the Julian account, the dominical 
letters would be E D, and C would be the dominical 
letter of the next year: but as it is a common year in 
the Gregorian account, D is the dominical letter of 
1801, which anſwers to the eighteenth of the cycle, C 
to the nineteenth, &c. until the next centeſimal year. 

To find the year of this cycle for any year of the 
chriſtian æra, add ꝙ to the current year of Chriſt, be- 


| 


cauſe the cycle commenced nine years before the chriſ- 
tain æra, and divide the ſum by 28, the quotient will 
ſhew the number of cycles which have revolved ſince 


o at the ends of the fingers, where they 
1 N 


the beginning of that in which the chriſtian æra com- 
: f menced ; ' 


CuTTiNG, in ſurgery, the operation of extracting 


ance, if the year 1800 were a leap-year, as every cen- 
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menced: and the remainder, if any, ſhews the current] DB C : and this curve C B D, having the ſame proper. 
year of the cycle: but if there be no remainder, it] ties with AID, is every way equal and ſimilar to ii. 
ſhews that it is the laſt, or twenty- eighth year of theſ CYCLOIDAL Srack, in geometry, is the ſpace 
cycle. e > Ne. | contained between the curve and ſubtenſe of the figure 
CyCcLE of the Moon, called alſo the golden number, | equal to thrice that of the generating circle, 
and the Metonick cycle, from its inventor Meton, the| CY DER, or CID ER, an excellent drink made of th, 
Athenian, is a period of 19 years, which when they are | juice of apples, eſpecially the more curious table-kings. 
completed, the new moons arid full moons return on the | the juice of theſe being eſteemed more cordial and 
ſame days of the month, ſo that on whatever days the pleaſant than that of the wild and harſh kinds, growing 
new and full moons fall this year, 19 years hence they | plentifully in the counties of Hereford, Worceſter 
will happen on the very ſame days of the month, though | Gloceſter, &c. However, mixture of fruits is a great 
not at the ſame hour, as Meton and the fathers of the | advantage to this liquor; the meaneſt apples mingled 
primitive church thought; and therefore, at the time of together making as good cyder as the beſt kinds alone: 
the council of Nice, when the method of finding the| but the beſt mixture of all, according to Mr. Worlidge, 
time for obſerving the feaſt of Eaſter was eſtabliſhed, | 1s that of red-ſtreaks with golden-rennets, obſerving al- 
the numbers of the lunar cycle were inſerted in the | ways that they be of equal ripeneſs. It conduces great- 
calendar, which, upon the account of their excellent uſe, ly to the goodneſs of the cyder, to let the apples lie 2 
were ſet in golden letters, and the year of the cycle call-¶ week or two in heaps, before they are preſſed; in doing 
ed the golden number of that year, which how to find, | which every man may be freely left to the cuſtoms of 
take the following rule : his own native country : but a due management of the 
Add one to the year of our Lord, and divide by 19, | expreſſed juice is of the utmoſt importance. Afer 
the remainder is the current year of this cycle, or golden | ſtraining the liquor through a ſieve, let it ſtand a day 
8 number; but if nothing remain, it ſhews that it is theſor two in an open tun, covered olny with a cloth, 
= laſt year of the cycle, and, conſequently, the golden or boards, to keep out the duſt, that the more 
| number is 19. | groſs parts may ſubſide. Then draw it off in pails 
CYCLE of the Roman Indiclion, is a period of fifteen | into the veſſels, wherein it is intended to be kept, ob- 
years, in uſe among the Romans, commencing from the | ſerving to leave an eighth part of them empty, Set 
third year before Chriſt. This cycle has no conneCtion [theſe veſſels in your coldeſt cellars, with the bung open, 
with the celeſtial motions ; but was inſtituted, according |or. covered only with a looſe cover, both that the vo- 
to Baronius, by Conſtantine, who having reduced the | latile ſteams may have free vent, and that they may he 
time which the Romans were obliged to ſerve to] kept cool, otherwiſe it is apt to ferment too much. 
hfteen years, he was conſequently obliged, every fifteen | Having fermented in this manner for fifteen or twenty 
years, to impoſe, or indicere, according to the Latin ex- days, the veſſel may be ſtopped up cloſe; and, in two 
reſſion, an extraordinary tax for the payment of thoſe or three months time, the cyder will be fit for drinking. 
who were diſcharged; and hence aroſe this cycle. But if you expect cyder in perfection, ſo as to flower in 
To find the cycle of indiction for any given year, | the glaſs, it muſt be glued, as they call it, and drawn off 
add 3 to the given year, and divide the ſum by 15, the | into bottles, after it has been a ſhort time in the caik: 
remainder is the current year of the cycle of indiCtion ; | this is done by pouring into each veſſel a pint of the 
if there be no remainder, it is the fifteenth or laſt year | infuſion of ſixty or ſeventy grains of the moſt tranſparent. 
of the indiction. ifinglaſs, or fiſh-glue, imported from Archangel, in a 
Theſe three cycles multiplied into one another, that | little white-wine and river, or rain-water, ſtirred well 
is, 28 * 19 * 15, amount to 7980, which is called the | together, after being ſtrained through a linen cloth. 
Julian period, after which the three foregoing cycles | When this viſcous ſubſtance is put into the caſk, it 
will begin again together. This period had its imaginary | ſpreads itſelf over the ſurface like a net, and carries all 
beginning 710 years before the creation, according to | the dregs to the bottom with it. EE 
the common opinion among chronologers concerning] Ginger added to cyder, not only corrects its windi- 
the age of the world, and is not yet complete. It is] neſs, but makes it more briſk; and a few drops of cur- 
much uſed in chronological tables. See Erocya and|ran-juice, beſides tinging, adds a pleaſant quickneſs to 
PER 10D. | | it. Honey, or ſugar, mixed with ſome ſpices, and added 
CYCLOTD, in geometry, a curve generated in the] to flat cyder, will very much revive it. 
following manner: | Some commend boiling of cyder-quice, which ſhould 
If a circle ABC (plate XXVI. fig. 4.) reſting on] be done as ſoon as it is preſſed, ſcumming it con- 
a right-line AL, begin to revolve in the manner of a] tinually, and obſerving to let it bout no longer than till 
wheel, from A towards L the point A will, by its [it acquires the colour of ſmall beer: when cold, put 
twofold motion, deſcribe the curve AC DIL, while it into a caſk, leaving a ſmall vent; and when it begins 
the circle makes one revolution from A to L. Ito bubble up out of the vent, bottle it for uſe. 
This curve is called the cycloid, and from its forma- | CYDONIA, the quince-tree. SeeQuince-TREE: 
tion it is evident, (1.) That the baſe of the cycloid AL] CYGNUS, the ſwan, in ornithology, a well known 
is equal to the periphery of the generating circle A BC. | large and beautiful bird, of a delicate white colour, 
(2.) That the axis of the cycloid FD is equal to the] Cycnvs, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the nor- 
diameter of the ſaid circle. (3.) That the part of the baſe | thern hemiſphere, conſiſting, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
K L is equal to the arch of the circle IK. (4.) There- [of 17 ſtars; in Tycho's, of 19; and in the Britan- 
fore KF (SME=1G) is equal to the remaining arch | nick, 107. | 5 | 5 
IH, or GD. (F.) That the chord of the circle KI] CYLINDER, in geometry, a ſolid, ſuppoſed to 
is perpendicular to the cycloid in the point I; and (6.) |generated either by the revolution of a parallelogram 
therefore the chord HI (being at right-angles with I K) | about one of its ſides, or in the following manner 8 
is a tangent to the curve in the point I. (J.) The faid| If any indefinite right-line S Z (plate 7 5 js 
tangent H is parallel to the chord D G. | being without the plane of the circle VX X, 3 
Parallel to E 1 draw e # indefinitely near and IA per- about the circumference of that circle always e ve 
pendicular thereto; then will the triangles DGE, DGF, | itſelf, until it be returned to the ſame place from = 5 
i, be ſimilar; and fo we have B E: DG:: DPG: [it went; then the indefinite ſolid contained b . 
DF :: In : Ii; conſequently, the ſemicycloid DI L baſe or circle VX V, and the ſuperficies 3 5 
2 DF, the diameter of tlie generating circle. this manner by the right-line S Z, 1s called a 977 i 
Let AID (fig. 5.) be a ſemicycloid inverted; and] and the ſaid ſuperficies is called the ſuperficies 5 8 J 
ſuppoſe a flexible ſtring faſtened at one end in A, and] if the line.S Z be perpendicular to the plane 2 "bl 
ſtretched along the ſaid curve A TD, fo that the other | the cylinder is called a right one ; but if not, al 
end of the ſtring ſhould be made to coincide with the | or ſcalene one. | Aion of erer 
point D; whence the length of the ſtring will be equal | Properties of the CYLINDER : 1. * : F pion ellipfis. 
to that of the curve: if now the end of the ſtring be cylinder by a plane oblique to 165.92 25 * to the pe- 
taken from D, and with a tight hand be drawn from | 2. The ſuperficies of a right cylinder 18 2 
the cycloid, it will, in its evolution, deſcribe the curve | riphery of the baſe multiplied into the 
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ſolidity of a cylinder is equal to the area of its 
2 n into 1 altitude. 4. Cylinders of the 


me baſe, and ſtanding between the ſame parallels are 
2 ual. 5. Every cylinder 1s to a ſpheroid inſcribed in 


it, as 3 to 2. 6. If the altitudes of two right cylinders 
be equal to the diameters of their baſes, thoſe cylinders 
ire to one another as the cube of the diameters of their 
1 CYIIV DER, in philoſophy, implies a cylinder 
that rolls upon an inclined plane. 

The phænomenon of the rolling cylinder may eaſily 
de accounted for from what has been already obſerved 
under the article CENTRE of Gravity. 

For let AB E D (plate XXVI. fig. 11.) repreſent 
\ ſection of a cylinder of wood biaſſed on one fide with 
2 cylindrick piece of lead as B, this will bring the centre 
of gravity out of the centre of magnitude C to ſome point 
G between C and B. Let FH be an inclined plane, 
whoſe baſe is FL. It is evident the cylinder laid upon 
the plane will no where reſt but there, where a perpen- 
dicular to the horizon FL paſſes through the centre 
of gravity G, and that point of the plane E in which 
the cylinder touches it; and this in all angles of in- 
clination of the plane leſs than that whoſe ſign is equal 
to CG, the radius being CD, will be in two fituations 
AB E D and abed fig. 10. becauſe, when the cylinder 
moves, the centre of gravity deſcribing a circle round the 
centre of magnitude C, this circle will meet the perpen- 
dicular in two points G and g, in each of which the 
centre of gravity being ſupported, the cylinder will reſt : 
therefore the cylinder moves from E to e by the de- 
{cent of the centre of. gravity from G to g, in the arch 
of the cycloid Gg h. 2 | 

It the cylinder AB ED (fg. 10.) inſiſting on the 
horizontal line EL in the point E, has the centre of 
grarity G in the horizontal diameter DB, it will gra- 
vitate in the perpendicular G e; if therefore a plane F H 
touch the cylinder in the point e, it is plain the cylinder 
cannot either aſcend or deſcend on ſuch a plane; be- 
cauſe G, in any ſituation between e and H or e and F, 
will gravitate to the left or right from the point in which 
the cylinder touches the plane; and ſo will in either 
caſe bring it back to the point e. | 

CYLINDRICAL, ſomething in the form of, or 
relembling a cylinder. 8 

CYLINDROID, a figure reſembling a cylinder, 
except in having elliptical inſtead of circular baſes, or a 
lol1d formed by a right line about the periphery of an 
ellpfis. Ihe ſolid content of a cylindroid is found by 
multiplying the area of one of its elliptical baſes, by the 
altitude of the figure. "- | 

ct MA, it botany, the tender ſtalk which herbs ſend 
555 early in the ſpring, eſpecially thoſe of the cabbage 
_ CYMATIUM, in architecture, a member or mould- 


ug ok the corniche, the profile of which is waved, or 


concave at the top, and convex at the bottom. 
CYMBAL, a muſical inſtrument, much uſed among 
the ancients, reſembling our kettle-drum, but of a much 
Imaller fize, and of different uſe. | 
+ LIN ARA, artichoke, in botany. See ARrT1- 
HOKE. | | | 
i 2 NICKS, a ſe of ancient philoſophers; who va- 
: . themſclves upon their contempt of riches and ſtate, 
and ſciences, and every thing, in ſhort, except virtue 
or morality. | 
—— cynick philoſophers owe their origin and inſtitu- 
8 oo Antiſthenes of Athens, a diſciple of Socrates, 
to hi 
==; replied, It enables me to live with myſelf.” 
genes was the moſt famous of his diſciples, in 


whoſe life the ſyſtem of this philoſophy appears in its 


being aſked of what uſe his philoſophy had been 


greateſt ee he led a moſt wretched life, a tub 
having ſerved him for a lodging, which he rolled be- 
fore him where ever he went; yet he was, nevertheleſs, 
not the more humble on account of his ragged cloak, 
bag, and tub; for, one day, entering Plato's houſe, 
at a time that there was a ſplendid entertainment there 
for ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, he jumped up upon a 


very rich couch, in all his dirt, ſaying, I trample on 
the pride of Plato.“ „Ves (replied Plato,) but with 


greater pride, Diogenes.” He had the utmoſt contempr 
for all the human race, for he walked the ſtreets of A- 
thens, at noon-day, with a lighted lantern in his hand, 
telling the people, He was in ſearch of a man.” 
Amongſt many excellent maxims of morality, he held 
ſome very pernicious opinions; for he uſed to ſay, 
that the uninterrupted good fortune of Harpalus, who 
generally paſſed for a thief and a robber, was a teſtimony 
againſt the gods. He regarded chaſtity and modeſty as 
weakneſles ; hence Laertius obſerves of him, that he did 
every thing openly, whether it belonged to Ceres or 
Venus, though he adds that Diogenes only ran to an 
excels of impudence to put others out of conceit with 


it: but impudence was the charaQteriſtick of theſe 


philoſophers, who argued, that what was right to be 
done, might be done at all times, and in all places. 
The chief principle of this ſect, in common with the 
ſtoicks, was, that we ſhould follow nature; but they 
differed from the ſtoicks in their explanation of that 
maxim, the cynicks being of opinion that a man fol- 
lowed nature, that gratified his natural motions and 
appetites ; while the ſtoicks underſtood right reaſon, by 
the word nature. | | 
CYNOSURA, a name given by the Grecks to the 
conſtellation Urſa Minor. See URS A. | 
_ CYPRESS, Cupreſſus, in botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of trees very commom in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, and often planted with us for their beautiful pyra- 
midical form. TS, | 
The timber of this tree is ſaid to reſiſt the worm, 
moth, and all putrefaction, and is ſaid to laſt many 
hundred years. The doors of St. Peter's church at 
Rome were-framed of tais material, which laſted from 


time, which was eleven hundred years, and were then 
ſound and entire, when the pope would needs change 
them for gates of braſs. - The coffins were made of this 
timber, in which, Thucydides tells us, the Athenians 
uſed to bury their heroes; and the mummy-cheſts, 
brought with thoſe condited bodies out of Egypt, are 
many of them of this wood. 

CYRENIACKS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers 


founded by Ariſtippus of Cyrene, a diſciple of Socrates. 


They held that the ſupreme good of man conſiſted 
in an aſſemblage of all mental and ſenſual pleaſures. 
CYST, among ſurgeons, implies the bag or tunick 
in which all the matter of incyſted tumours is incloſed. 
CYSTICK, in anatomy, an epithet applied to two 
arteries opening into the gall- bladder. | 
CysTick Doc, in anatomy, a tube or canal ex- 
tending from the gall-bladder through the liver to the 
bladder. erer 
CZ AR, a title of honour aſſumed by the great dukes 
or, as hey are now ſtiled, emperors of Ruſſia, 
Beckman makes no doubt but they took this title, by 


7 


corruption, from cæſar, emperor; and accordingly they 


bear an eagle, as the ſymbol of their empire, and the 
word CESAR in their arms: yet they make a diſ- 
tinction between czar and cæſar, the firſt being taken 
for the king's name, and the other for the emperor's. 
The firſt that bore this title was Baſil, the ſon of 
Baſilides, under whom the Ruſſian power began to ap- 


pear, about 1470. | 
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DAM 


One of the letters of the alphabet, the fourth 


in order, and the third conſonant, anſwering 
- | ſubterraneous places. 


D 9 to the Hebrew daleth, and Greek delta. 
As a numeral, D denotes 500; and with a dafh 


over it, thus, B, 5000. Uſed in abbreviation, it has 
various fignifications : thus, D. ſtands for doctor, as 
M. D. doctor of medicine; D. T. doctor of theology; 
D. D. fignifies doctor of divinity, or dono dedit; 
D. D. D. is uſed for dat, dicat, dedicat; and D. D. 
D. D. for dignum deo donum dedit. | 

Among muficians D ſignifies, in thorough baſſes, what 
the Italians call deſcanto, and intimates that the treble 
ought to play alone, as T does the tenor, and B does 
the baſs. £6 | 

D. C. in the Italian mufick, an abbreviation of 
da capo, that is, from the head, or beginning. 

Among Roman writers D ftands for divus, decimus, 
devotus, diebus and diutius. N 

DAC T VL, dadiylus, in ancient poetry, a metrical 
foot, confiſtitig of one long and two ſhort ſyllables. 

DACTYLI, dates, the fruit of one of the ſpecies 
of palm- tree, See the article DATE. 

ACTYLICK VERSES, in ancient poetry, were 

hexameters ending with a dactyl. 

DA DO, in architecture, the fame with dye. See Dy E. 

DAEMON, a name given by the ancients to certain 
ſpirits or genii, which they afſerted appeared to men, 


in order to aſſiſt or injure them. | 

DAMONIACKS, perſons ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed 
with evil ſpirits, or demons. | 

DAFFODIL, in botany. See Narcissvs. 

DAIRY, among farmers, implies a room or apart- 
ment where milk is kept, and manufactured into but- 
ter, cheeſe, &c. 

DAISY, Belts, in botany, a genus of the fyngeneſia 
polygamia ſuperttua clafs. The receptacle of the bellis is 
naked and conical; it has no pappus ; the calix is he- 
miſpherieal, with ſquamæ of an equal fize; and the 
' ſeeds are oval. There are two fpecies ; viz. the horten- 
fis, a native of ſeveral parts of Europe; and the peren- 
nis, or common daily, a native of Britain. Ihe leaves of 
the perennis have a fubacid taſte, and are recommended 
as vulneraries, and in aſthmas and hectick fevers. 

DAM, or Dyk E. See the article DVEk E. 

DAMAGE, in law, is generally underſtood ef an 
mpary or hindrance attending a perſon's eſtate; but in 
common-law, it is a part of the juror's inquiry, in 


giving their verdiR either for the plaintiff or defendant, tr) 


in a civil action, whether it be real or perfonal. 
DAMARAS, one of the ſorts of Indian taffety. 
DAMASCUS STEEr:, a very fine ſpecies of ſteel 
made at Damaſcus, and other parts of the Levan, and 
remarkable for its excellent t r 


Some writers tell us that it is brought from the king- Part 


dom of Golconda, in the E. Indies, where the me- 
thod of tempering with alum was firſt invented, and 
which the Europeans have never been able to imitate. 
DAMASK, a ſilk ſtuff with a raiſed pattern. 
DAMASKEENING, the art of A iron, 
ſteel, &c. by making inciſions therein, and filling them 
up with gold or filver wire. | | 
It is chiefly uſed in enriching ſword blades, guards 


and gripes, locks or piſtols, &c. Its name ſhews the | 


place of its origin, or at leaſt the place where it has been 
practiſed in the greateſt perfection, viz. the city of Da- 
maſcus in Syria. Mon. Felibien attributes the per- 


fecting of this art to his countryman Curſinet; who | 


lived in the reign of king Henry IV. 


DAMNATA TERRA, in chymiſtry, the ſame 


with caput mortuum. See CapuT MorTUUM. 
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and II. but was releaſed by Henry I. and finally abo- 


 diarrhceas that are habitual, for weakn 
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and dry, others 
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DAMPS, in natural hiſtory, are dans exhala- 
tions, frequently found in mines, pits, wells, and other 


» 


DANCETTE, in heraldry, is when the top line 
of any bordure or ordinary 1s largely indented, it being 
only diſtinguiſhed from indenting by the largeneis 
of the indentures. = 

DANDELION, Zeontiden, in botany, a plant whoſe 
flowers are compound and imbricated. This plant 
grows naturally in fields; and is a very troubleſome 
weed in gardens. "LOH 

In medicine, it is accounted an aperient and 
tick : and Boerhaave is of opinion, that when it is uſed 
for a conſiderable time, it will diffolve almoſt all kinds 
of coagulations, and open the moſt obſtinate obſtruo - 
tions of the viſcera, When this plant is young, it is 
by many people eaten as a fallad, and particularly 
among the French. 

DANEGELT, a tax or tribute, on every hide of 
land, impoſed on our anceſtors the Saxons by the 
Danes, on their frequent invafions, as the arbitrary 
terms of peace and departure. It was at firſt an annual 
tax upon the whole nation ; was levied by William I. 


liſhed by king Stephen. 
DARAPTI, in logick, one of the modes of fyllo- 
giſms of the third figure, whoſe premiſes are univerſal 
affirmatives, and the concluſion a particular affirmative. 
DARII, in logick, one of the medes of ſyllogiſms 
of the firſt figure, wherein the major propoſition is an 
univerſal affirmative, and the minor and concluſion 
particular affirmatives. 
DATA, among mathematicians, a term for ſuch 
quantities, lines, numbers, &c. as are given in any pro- 
blem; and from whence the unknown parts of the pro- 
blem are inveſti | | 
DATE, in law, is the defcription of the day, month, 
year of our Lord, and year of the reign of the king, in 
which a deed or other writing was made. 
DATE, daciylus, the fruit of the phoenix, or great 
palm-tree. 
Dates are efteemed moderately ſtrengthening and 
aſtringent, for which reaſon they are preſcribed for 
s of the ſto- 


mach, and for ſtrengthening the womb; bur at preſent 
we make little uſe of them in Eng The beft tos 
medicinal purpoſes are thoſe of TI unis, 25 3 _ 
y thereabout, of Egypt and many parts ot t ; 
— of France, though 


the dates of Spain, and the fouth | 
they look well, being never y ripe, and 2 
ſubject to decay. They are to be choſen large, full, 
freth, of a yellow colour on the ſurface, ſoft and tender, 
not too much wrinkled; and ſuch as have the pu'ry 
either of a good white thoughout, or elſe edu in 
toward the ſurface, and white toward the kernel. . 
the hundred weight pay 1b 148, 47 d. l 
tion; and draw back on exportation xk rao 
They are preſerved in three different ways; ſome pr ben 

preſſed more moderately ; but the hs 
they: are packed! up in babs 


s in the 
2 


are thoſe not preſſid 
juice of other dates, as 
or in ſkins. | 
DATISI, in logick, a mode of ſyllogiſm 
third figure, wherein the major is an univerſal 4 
tive, and the minor and concluſion particular att 


tive propoſitions. For example, _ 
- op All who ſerve God are kings 
r- Some who ſerve God are poor, kings: 
$1. Therefore ſome who are poor are . 


DATIVE, in grammar, the third case clenſfion 
7 | „ 


DAY 


denon of nound, Expreſſing the Nats, or relation off Europe, The Babyloniatis began their day at fun- 


a thing, to | 
5 TURA, thorn-apple, in botany, a genus of 


DEA 


whoſe profit or fok ſome other thing is re- riſttg, reck en 
851 thee twenty- fourth hour of the day, from whence 
e 


Mours feckoned in this Way are called the Baby - 


bands, whoſe flower is monopetalous and funnel- lonick. In ſeveral parts of Gerfhani, they began thefr 
ſhaped, with five fibulared filaments, topped With Ob-] day at ſun-fetting, and yeckon on till it fets next day, 
long compreſſed anthere. The fruit | an oval, bils-| calling that the twenty- fourth hour: theſe are gene- 
cular, prickly capſule ; and contains a number of kid- rally termed Italian hours. The Jews alſo began their 


ney- ſhaped 


ſeeds. T he common thomn-apple is annual, | day at ſun- ſetting; but then they divided it into twice 


and grows to the height of two feet. The leaves axe] twelve hours, as we do, reckoning twelve for the day, 


large, angular pointed, and of a deep colour, with a 
very offenſive fœtid ſmell. Wo I ; 
It flowers in July and Auguſt: and is a poiſonous 
lant; taken inwardly, it cauſes vomiting, madneſs, 
convulſions; Which are ſucceeded by death, if imme- 
diate help is wanting. i be 
DAUCUS, the CARROT, in botany, a genus of 
plants belonging to the pentandria digynia claſs. The 
general flower is unequal : the proper one conſiſts of 
five inflexo-cordated petals, the exterior ones being the 
| largeſt. There is no pericarpium : the fruit is of an 
oval figure every way covered with rigid hairs, and 1s 
diviſible into two parts: the ſeeds are two; of a ſub- 
oyal figure, convex and hairy on one fide, and plain 
on the other. 755 
There are two kinds of daueus-ſeeds kept in the 
ſhops, diſtinguiſhed by the name of daueus Creti- 
cus, and daucus vulgaris. The ſeeds of the daucus 
Creticus come principally from Germany and the Le- 
vant : theſe ſeeds are to be choſen freſh, ſound, and 
large, not duſty, and of an acrid taſte. It is very apt 
to breed inſets, and muſt, on that account, be care- 
fully looked into; as it has no virtue when that 1s the 
caſe, The ſeeds of the Cretick and common dancus 
have the ſame general virtues ; they are powerful diu- 
reticks; and much celebrated as carminatives attd ute- 
rines : they attenuate thick and viſtid humonutrs, and 
promots the menſes. Many people eſteem the ſeed of 
the common daucus a remedy for the ſtone: the Cre- 
tick kind is one of the four leſſer hot feeds of the thops. 
_ DAVIDISTS, in church hiſtory, a ſe& of Chriſtian 
heretieks, in the ſixteenth century; ſo called from Da- 
rid George, their leader, who began by giving out that 
he was the Mefliah, and was ſent into the world in 
order to people the kingdom of heaven, which was 
quite empty of inhabitafits, fot want of virtuous and 
good men: he rejected marriage, and denied the re- 
furtection. | 
DAVIS's QpADPRANT. Ste QUADRANT. 
DAVIT, in naval affairs, a long beam of wood 
— thruſt out acroſs from over the ſhip's fore-caftle to draw 
up the flukes of the anchor clear from the fhip's fide. 
DAUPHIN, a title given to the eldeſt fon of France, 
bas „„ of the crown, on account of 
rovince of Dauphini, which in 1343 was given 
to Philip of Valois, on this connlition” 5 Hundert, 
dauphin of the Viennois. 
. JAY, according to the moſt natural and obyious 
 Enſe of the word, fignifies that ſpace of time during 
Which it continues to be light, and thus is oppoſed to 
at wherein it is dark, which is called the night. But 


aka 


be it long or ſhort, and twelve for the night; ſo that 


their hours continually varying with the day and night; 


the hours of the day were ſonger than that of the night, 
for one half year; and the contrary the other ; from 
Whenee their hours are called temporary : thoſe at the 
time of the cquinoxes became equal, becauſe then thoſe 
of the day and night were ſo. The Romans alſo 
reckoned their hours after this manner, as do the 
Turks at this dax. 
Days in Band, ate days ſet down by ſtatute or order 
of the court, when writs ſhall be retürned, or when 
the party ſhall _ on the writ ſerved. They fay 
alſo, if a perſon be diſmiſſed without day, he is finally 
diſcharged. _ „ OY 

Dat of Grace, are thoſe granted by the court at 
= prayer of the defendant, or plaintiff, in whoſe de- 
ay It 18. ; 
PAT of Grace; in commerce, are a cuſtomary nutn- 
ber of days allowed for the payment of a bill of ex- 
change, &c. after the ſame becomes due. 
Three days of grace are allowed in England, ten in 
France and Dantzick ; eight at Naples ; fix at Venice; 
Amſterdam, Rotterdam, attd Antwerp four at Frank- 
fort; five at Leipfic; twelve at Hamburg; fix in Por- 
tugal; fourteen in Spain; thirty in Genoa, &c. 

e in our law; ſbme time after fun- 

ſetting, atid before ſun-tiſing, being accounted patt of 
the day, when the hundred is liable for any robberies 
committed within that time. 
Day's-Man, in the north of England; an arbitra- 
tor or perſon choſen to determine an affair in diſpute, 
 Day-Coar, among miners, an appellation given 
to the upper ſtratum of the coal, or that which lies 
next the ſurface of the earth. Set Co xt. 

DEACON, one of the three ſacred orders of the 
Chriſtian church. 1 3 
DEAD, in a general ſenſe implies ſomething with- 


| out, or deprived of life. 


De ap-EvyEs, among ſeamen, implies a Kind of 
blocks without ſhivers in them. T hey ate faſtened to 
the ends of the fhrouds, chain-plates, ſtays, &e, and 
through which the laniards are received, in order to 
lighten them. 2 5 
DEA D-Lio Hr, among ſeamen, a fort of ſtrong 
wooden poſts, made exactly to fit the cabin windows : 
they are always fixed in on any expectation of à ſtorm, 


wife be ſhattered to pieces by the ſea, and let great 

quantities of water pour into the ſhip. _ 
De ad-RecxoniNG, in navigation, the jud 

or Eſtimation which is made of a place where a 


FT EYJLIT 


tus ſpace of time being ſomewhat vague and indeter- | without any obſervation of the heavenly bodies ; and is 


ir the time between the ſun's riſing and _ 18 
wally looked upon as the day, and time which lapſes, 
Fey: A ſetting to its rifing again, _—_—— But the 
Wn ay 1s frequently taken in a larger fenſe, ſo as to 
_ alſo the night, and to denote the time of an 
In th: 1 revolution of the fun found the earth. 
og... "6, it is called by ſome a natural day, and 
he ers an artificial one; but what ſome call the ar- 
dal others call the natural. 
5 erent nations began their day at a different hour: 
— the Egyptians 
into gt PPocrates introduced that way of reckoning 
lowed hi N [Bee Copernicus arid others have fol- 
the day h. ut the greateſt part of aſtronomers reckon 
hours, till N n at noon, and ſo count twenty-four 
drelre. „e noon of the next day; and not twice 


in Grea nning the = at midnight prevails alſo 


ery , 
method of wording to the vulgar computation: The| 


— 


began their day at midnight, from 


performed by keeping an account of her way by the log, 
in knowing the courſe they have ſteered by the compafs, 
and by rectifying all the allowances for drift, tee-way, 
& c. according to the ſhip's Kknown'triti. This reck- 


oning, however, is always to be corrected as often as 


E 


any good obſervation can be obtained. 
EAD-RisinG, or RrisinG-FLook, in fhip- 
building, thoſe parts of a ſhip's flobr afore and abaft, 
where it begins to riſe and grow narrower av it ap- 
proaches nearer the ſtem and ftern-poſt. 5 
Dz# 4D-Toss, a diſeaſe incident to young trees, 
cured by cutting off the dead parts cloſe to the next 
good twig of ſhoot, and laying chem over, as in graft- 
ing. See the article GRAFTING. . 
Dean Warn, in the ſea language, the eddy of 


Water which cloſes in with a ſhip's ſtern, as the falls 
Brough i. E 
AFNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who either wants 


Britain, France, Spain, and moſt parts of 


the ſenſe of hearing, or has it greatly impaired: a 
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The cauſes of deafneſs are a cutting off the external 
ear, or an obſtruction of the auditory paſſage, from 
wax, or other things; from a rupture of the membrane 
of the tympanum, or when it is corroded, or ulcerated, 
or the auditory nerve is obſtructed or compreſſed. 
External cauſes are falls from high places; exceſſive 
noiſe, ſuch as the exploſion of cannon; likewiſe acute 
diſeaſes near their ſtate, which are like to terminate by 
a critical hemorrhage. _ | 
DEAL, a thin kind of plank, fawn out of the fir- 
tree, : #4 | 
DEAN, an eccleſiaſtical dignitary in the cathedral 
and collegiate churches, and the head of. the chapter. 

DEATH, Ars, is generally conſidered as the ſepa- 
ration of the ſoul from the body; in which ſenſe it 
ſtands oppoſed to life, which conſiſts in the union 
thereof. M4 Fn 
 DeaTn-WaArTcn, in zoology, an inſect nearly of 


the ſize of the common louſe, frequent among old 


wood, furniture, &c. It is of an oblong and flattiſh 
figure, and of a pale browniſh white colour; and the 


noiſe, reſembling the beating of a watch, is the love 
note of theſe animals, when the male or female woo 


each other. | 
DE BENE ESSE, a Latin phraſe uſed in our law. 

in a doubtful meaning, as to take or do a thing de bene 

MN, is to allow it at preſent to be well done; but when 


it comes to be more fully examined, then to ſtand or 


fall, according to the merit of the thing. 

DEBENT URE, a term of trade uſed at the cuſtom- 
houſe, for a kind of certificate ſigned by the officers of 
the cuſtoms, which intitles a merchant exporting goods 
to the receipt of a bounty or drawback. | 

DEBENTURE, in ſome of the acts of parliament, 
denotes a kind of bond or bill firſt given in 1649, 
whereby the government 1s charged to pay the ſoldier, 
creditor, or his aſſigns, the money due on auditing 
the account of his arrears. 

DEBENTURE, is hkewiſe uſed in the exchequer, and 
given to the king's ſervants for the payment of their 


wages. 


DEBILIT V, among phyſicians, a relaxation of the 
ſolids, occaſioning oftentimes weakneſſes and faintings. 

DECAGON, a plane figure in geometry, having 
ten ſides and ten angles; and if all the ſides are equal, 
and all the angels, it is called a regular decagon, and 
may be inſcribed in a circle. | 

The word is formed from the Greek, ua ten, and 
You, an angle. 

The ſides of a regular decagon are, in power and 
length, equal to the greateſt ſegment of an hexagon, 
inſcribed in the ſame circle, and cut in extreme and 
mean proportion. | | 

If the fides of a regular decagon be one, the area 
thereof will be nearly 8.69; whence as 1 to 8.69, fo 
is nearly the ſquare of the fide of any given decagon 


to its area. 


DECAGYNTIA, the name of an order, or ſubdi- 
viſion in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, and compre- 
hends ſuch flowers as have ten piſtils or ſtyles in each. 

DECALOGUE, the ten precepts or command- 
ments, delivered by God to Moſes, written on two 

tables of ſtone, containing the baſis of the religion of 
the Hebrews. 

DECAMPING, in military affairs, is the march- 
ing of an army from the ground where it. before 
lay encamped. . See the article Camp. 

DECANDRIA, the name of the tenth claſs in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem of botany ; its charaQeriſtick is, that 
it conſiſts of ſuch plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, 
furniſhed with ten ſtamina in each. | 

DECANTATION, in chymiſtry, is the pouring 
off a liquor from ſome precipitated matter, by gentle in- 
clination. 

DECASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, a build- 
ing having ten columns in front. 

DECEMBER, the tenth month in Romulus's year, 
who aſſigned it thirty days, which Numa reduced to 
twenty - nine, and Julius Cæſar increaſed it to thirty- one. 

In this month the ſun enters the tropick of Capricorn, 
and makes the winter ſolſtice. f | 
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DECEMVIRI, in Roman antiquity, ten magiſtrates 
choſen annually at Rome, to govern the commonwealth 
inſtead of conſuls, with an abſolute power to draw u 
and make laws for the people. 
There were alſo other decemviri, created on frequent 
emergencies, to manage and regulate certain affairs, ., 
conducting colonies, preſiding at feaſts, taking care of 
ſacrifices, keeping the ſybils, books, &c. 
DECENNALIA, ancient Roman feſtivals, cele. 
brated by the emperors every 1oth year of their reign, 
with ſacrifices, games, and largeſſes to the people, &c 
The emperor Auguſtus firſt inſtituted theſe folemn;. 
ties, in which he was followed by his ſucceſſors. At the 
ſame time the people offered up vows for the emperor 
and for the perpetuity of the empire; which were there- 
fore called vota decennalia. | | 
DECIDUOUS, is that which is apt or ready to fall 
and is uſed in reference to the flowers and ſeeds of plants, 
Thus the botaniſts ſay, in ſome plants the perianthium 
or calyx is deciduous with the flower, i. e. falls from 
off the plant with it, but in others it-is not. | 
DECIES Tantum, is a writ which lieth againſt a ju- 
ror which hath taken money for the giving of his ver. 
dict; ſo called from the effect, becauſe it is to recover 
ten times as much as he took. _ | 
DECII, in aſtronomy, an aſpe& or poſition of two 


planets when they are diſtant from each other a tenth 


part of the zodiack. 
DECIMAL A4-:thmetich, the art of computing by de- 
eimal fractions, firſt invented by Johannes Regiomon- 
tanus, and uſed by him in the conſtruction of his 
tables by fines, about the year 1464. 
DECIMAL Frations, thoſe whoſe denominator is 
1, with one or more cyphers; as, 10, 100, 1000, 
10000, XC. -- Lu, , . e cem: 
fractions. . 
In the writing of decimal fractions we uſually omit 
the denominator, as only conſiſting of unity with cy- 
phers annexed; and in lieu thereof, a point, or com- 
ma, is prefixed to the numerator. Thus, 1s is writ- 
ten .5: Tos, 46. 80 .125 exprefles an hundred 
twenty-five parts of any thing ſuppoſed to be divided 
into I000 parts. | 
As cyphers on the right hand of integers increaſe 
their value decimally; as 2, 20, 200, &c. fo when {ct 
on the left hand of decimal fractions, they decreaſe 
the value decimally ; as 5,05,005, &c.. When ſet on 


the left hand of integers, or on the left of decimals, 


they ſignify nothing, but only to fill up places, thus, 
5000 or ooo, is but five tenths, or five units. 

To reduce any vulgar fraction, as ſuppoſe +, to 2 
decimal fraction of the ſame value, whoſe denomina- 
tor ſhall be 1000; ſay, by the Rule of three, as 8, the 
denominator of the vulgar fraction is to 5 the nume- 
rator : ſo will 1000, the denominator aſſigned, be to 2 
fourth term, which, by working, will be found to be 
.625; and therefore , or .625, is a decimal of 
the ſame value with the former fraction +. 

The common operations in decimals are performed 
as in the vulgar rules, regard being had only to the 
particular notation, to diſtinguiſh the integral from the 
fractional part of a ſum, | : 
In addition and ſubtraction of decimals, the points 
being placed all under each other, the figures are io 
be added, and ſubtracted as in common arithmetick ; 
and when the operation is done, ſo many figures 
the ſum, or remainder, are to be noted for decimals 
as there are places of decimals in the greateſt numbers. 
An example will make this clear. 
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Addition of Decimals. 0 
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For multiplication of decimals, obſerve to cut off juſt 


ſo many de 


. Thus, 18 | 
. Multiplication of Decimals. 


1472] 365 23.650 
175 122 621 
7.300 730% 3650 
10304 Þ* 2389 7.300 
1472 365 21900 
0257600 = .044530 2266.6 50 


Note, in the firſt and ſecond examples the products 

only amount to ſix and five places; for this reaſon 

phers are prefixed to make up the numbers of decimal 
laces in the two factors reſpectively. 

In diviſion of decimals, proceed in all reſpect as in 
dividing of integers, and, when the operation is finiſhed, 
mark as many places in the quotient for decimals, as, 
with the number of decimals in the diviſor, are equal to 
the decimal places of the dividend. | 


.22).8030(3-05 4 _ _ 22)8.030(-365 
606 ell 66. 
143 | 143 
132 — — 132 
110 110 
110 110 
22). 80300. 0365 73.2) 83.219(1.13 
66 732 
143 1001 
433 g 732 
110 Fo 2699 
110 | 2190 
_ | 3 503 


There are, however, certain caſes in diviſion of 


decimals which require ſome further management: as, 
firſt, where the diviſor is a decimal fraction, and the 
dwidend is an integer; add, or annex, as many or 
rather more cyphers to the dividend than there are 
places in the diviſor: thus .365)22.0000(60.2. For 
there being three places of decimals in the diviſor, and 
four in the dividend, there will be but one in the 


quotient. Secondly, Where the diviſor is a mixed 


number, and the dividend a whole number, add at leaſt 
as many cyphers to the dividend, as there are places in 
the divifor : Thus, 30.5(22.0000(.602. 3 


DECIMAI ION, a puniſhment inflicted by the Ro- 
mans on ſuch ſoldiers as behaved themſelves cowardly 
m the held. The names of all the guilty were put into 
m urn or helmet, and as many were drawn out as 
made the tenth part of the whole number, and theſe 


were put to the ſword, andthe others ſaved. 


- DECIPHERING, an abſtruſe art of interpreting 
writings compoſed of ſeveral characters, ſo that the true 


ſenſe and words of the writer ſhall be exactly known. 


CKS, in ſhip-building, the planed floors on 


which the men walk. 


PECLAMATION, a ſpeech made in publick, in 
ue, voice, action, &c. obſerved in delivering an 


Oration. | | 


DV! CLARATION, in law, implies grounds of the 
complaint againſt the defendant, delivered in 


Plaintiff? 8 


writing. 


\.ECLENSION, in grammar, an inflexion of 


No 
— — to their various caſes, as nomi- 
8 article. | 
Ts NATION, in aſtronomy, the meridional 
from the e ay celeſtial obje&, or point of the heavens, 
Wtercepte Wen or it is the arch of the meridian 
oz. een the object and the equinoctial. 
I. No. L vaua Se 


cimal parts from the product as there are 
decimals in both factors. The work is the ſame as in 


vative, and accuſative. See each under 


D E 8 L 


whether the greateſt declination of the ſun be variable. 
It is certain that the obſervations of the ancients make it 


Chriſt, found the greateſt declination of the ſun to be 2 3? 


16, 


$2" 41”. Eratoſthenes about an 100 years after found it 


wrongly concluded from his obſervations, that the great- 
eſt declination was 23 51” 20” whereas according to 
them it ſhould only have been 23* 31” and 20” 
the ſame as Gaſſendus found it to be at Marſeilles 
about two thouſand years after. But according to the 
accurate obſervations of Mr. Flamſtead, it is now only 
23” 28“ * . 
DECLINATION of the Sea Compaſs, or Needle, is its 
variation from the true meridian of any place. 

DEecLINATION of a Will or Plane of Dials, is an 
arch of the hor1zon, contained either between the plane 
and the prime vertical circle, if you reckon it from the 


plane, if you account it from the north or ſouth. . 
| DECLINATORIES, are inſtruments for. taking 
the declinations, inclinations, and reclinations of planes. 
DECLINING DtraLs, are thoſe whoſe planes 
{ſtand perpendicularly to the horizon and decline; that 
is, do not face directly the four cardinal points. 

DECLIVITY, denotes juſt the reverſe of acchvity, 
See AccLIVITV. . 

DECOCT ION, in pharmacy, the boiling ſimples, 
or other drugs, in order to extract their virtues for 
{ome medicinal purpoſe. 


DECOMPOSITION, in chymiſtry and pharmacy, 


parts. See the article AN ALVYVSIS. 
DECOY. In a naval chace, it is uſual for ſmall 
ſhips of war to disfigure themſelves in ſuch a manſſer by 
painting, as to be miſtaken for merchantmen, or hips 
of the enemy, in order to deceive and provoke the ad- 
verſary to chaſe, at which time they are careful, by al- 
tering the trim of the ſhip, which 1s eafily done, to 
prevent her from failing faſt, although at the fame time 
they have a great ſail abroad, and appcar extremely 
anxious to eſcape. | 

Dc ov, a place made for catching wild fowl. Hence, 

Decoy-Duck is a duck that flies abroad, and 
lights into company of wild ones, which by her allure- 
ments ſhe draws into the decoy. 

DECREE, an order made by a ſuperior power. for 
the regulation of an inferior. 


DECREET, in the Scottiſh law, implies a final 


ſeſſion. | | ES 
DECREPITAT ION, in chymiſtry, the act of cal- 
cining ſalt over the fire, till it ceaſes to crackle. The 
defign of this is to free the ſalt from ſuperfluous moiſture : 
but as it is thereby rendered porous, and apt to imbibe 
the humidity of the air, it muſt always be kept very 
cloſe afterwards, leſt the air ſhould moiſten it a- new. 
DEcREPITATION is alſo applied to the crackling 
of the ſalts during the operation. | 


determining ſome point or queſtion in the eccleſiaſtical 
law. The decretals compoſe the ſecond part of the 
canon law. : IH | 
DECUPLE PRrorporTION, that of ten to one. See 
the article PxOPORTION. | 47 
DECURRENT Lxar, one which adheres imme- 
diately to the ſtalk of a plant, without any pedicle, and 
which has its lower part extended, and running a little 


way along the branch. | 
ECUSSATION, a term in geometry, opticks, and 
anatomy, fignifying the croſſing of any two lines, rays, 
or nerves, when they meet in a point, and then go on 
ſeparately from one another. | 
DECUSSORIUM, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, which, 
by prefling gently on the dura mater, cauſes an eva- 
cuation of the pus, collected between that membrane 


and the cranium, through the perſpiration: made by the 
Vaan Rug X 7 88 3 
| | DEDICATION, a ſolemn deyoting, or ſetting; 


It has been a great diſpute among aſtronomers 


conſiderably more than it is at preſent. Pytheas. who 
flouriſhed three hundred and twenty- four years before 


to be 235 51 20”; but F. Riccioli ſhews, Eratoſthenes 


eaſt or weſt; or elſe between the meridian and the 


the reduction of a body into its principle or component 


determination, decree, or judgment of the lords of 


DECRETAL, in the canon-law, a letter of a popes 
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DEG. 


apart any perſon or thing to the ſervice of God, and the 


purpoſes of religion. 


ED1CATION, in literary matters, implies the in- 


ſcribing a book, pamphlet, play, & c. to ſome perſon or 
| ſociety. ' | | $4 Sek ; 
DEED, an inſtrument written on paper or parch- 


ment: comprehending ſome contract, or agreement} 


between the contracting parties. 


DE FACTO, ſomething actually exiſting, in con- 


tradiſtinction to “ de jure, where a thing does not 


actually exiſt, though it ought to do ſo according to law. 

DEFAMATION, the act of ſpeaking defamatory 
or ſlanderous words of another perſon. | 

DEFECTIVE, an epithet applied to things which 
want ſome of the properties that they ought to have. 

DEFENCES, in fortification, are all ſorts of works 
that cover or defend any place, poſt, &c. 

Line of DEFENCE, an imaginary line ſuppoſed to be 
drawn from the angle of the curtin to the flanked angle 
of the oppoſite baſtion. 

DEFENCE, in law, implies the plea of the defendant, 
after the plantiff has made his declaration. 

_ DEFENDER of the Faith, a title given by pope Leo 

the Tenth to king Henry the Eighth, for his writing a 
book againſt Luther ; and has ever fince been retained 
by the kings of Great Britain. 

DEFENSITIVE, in ſurgery, implies a bandage, 
plaiſter, &c. which defends any part from external in- 

uries. 5 

, DEFERENT, in anatomy, is an epithet given to 
certain veſſels in the human body, ſerving for the con- 
veyance of the fluids from one part to another. 

DEFERENT, in the Ptolemaick ſyſtem of aſtronomy, 
implies an imaginary circle, invented to account for the 
excentricity, perigee and apogee of the planets. 

DEFICIENT HyretrBoLA, one with only one 
aſymptote, and two hyperbohcal legs running, out infi- 
nitely towards the aſymptote, but contrary ways. 

DEFPICIENT INTERVAL, in muſick, one leſs by a 
comma than it ought to be. | 

DeFicienT NUMBERS, thoſe whoſe parts or mul- 
tiples, added together, fall ſhort of the integer, whereof 
they are the parts; ſuch is 8, its parts, 1, 2, 4, making 
only 7. See the article NUMBER. 


DEFILE, in fortification, a ftraight narrow paſlage, | 


through which a company of horſe or foot can paſs only 
in file, by making a ſmall front; ſo that the enemy may 
take an opportunity to ſtop their march, and to- charge 


them with ſo much the more advantage, in regard that 


thoſe in the front and rear cannot reciprocally come to 
the relief of one another. | 
DEFINITE, in grammar, is applied to an article 
that has a preciſe determinate ſignification; ſuch as the 
article the in Englifh, /e and 4a in French, &c. which 
fix and aſcertain the noun they belong to, to ſome par- 
ticular, as the king, le roy; whereas in the quality of Hing, 
de roy, the articles of and de mark nothing preciſe, and 
are therefore indefinite. 
DEFINITION, the ſhewing the meaning of one 
word by ſeveral other not ſynonymous terms. 
DEFINITION, in rhetorick, is defined, by Cicero, 
a ſhort comprehenſive explanation of a thi | 
DEFLAGRAT ION, in chymiſtry, the kindling or 
ſetting fire to a ſalt, mineral, &c. either alone or mixed 
for that purpoſe, with a ſulphureous one, in order to 


urify it. 
, DEFLECTION of the Rays of Light, the ſame with 
infleftiors. See the article INFLECTION. 


DEFLUXION, in medicine, the falling of humours 
from a ſaperior to an inferior part of the body. 
DEFORCEMENT, in law, the caſting any one 
out of his land, or with-holding of lands and tenements 
by force from the right owner. | 
DEF TERDAR, or DEF TaR DAR, in the Turkiſh 
and Perſian polity, an officer of ſtate, anſwering to our 
lord-treafurer, who appoints deputies in every province. 
DEGLUTITION, in medicine, the ac of ſwal- 


lowing the food, performed by means of the tongue 


driving the aliment into the œſophagus, which, by the 
contraction of the ſphincter, ; rotudes the contents 
down-wards. 


DEGRADATION, the a& of depriving a pe on lof deſtructive or poiſonous natures. 
I | 


x. 4 


for erer of a dignity or degree of honohr, and tiki, 
away the title, badge, and privileges of t. 

DBOHAADAT TON, in painting, expreſſes the leflon; 
the appearanee of diſtant obtQs in a landſcape, — 
ſame manner as they would appear to an eye, placed at 
that diſtance from them. ; 

DEGRADED CROSS, in heraldry, a croſs di. 
vided into ſteps-at each end, diminiſhing as they aſceng 
towards the centre, called by the French petronnee. 

DEGREE, in geometry, a diviſion of a eircle, in- 
cluding a three hundred and ſixtieth part of its circum. 
ference. . | 5 55 | 

Every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into three hun- 
dred and ſixty parts, called degrees, and each degree di- 
vided into ſixty other parts, called minutes; each of theſe 
minutes being again divided into ſixty ſeconds, eack fe. 
cond into thirds, and each third into fourths, and {6 on 
See the articles MINUTE, SECOND, &c. : 

CEOCREE of Longitude, See LoxoITUpE. 
DEGREE of Lamtude. See LATTTU PDE. 

A degree of the meridian on the furface of the globe is 
variouſly determined by various obfervers. Mr. Picart 
meaſured a degree in the latitude of 49% 27, and found 
it equal to 57060 French toiſes. But the French ma- 
thematicians, who have lately examined Mr. Picart's 
operations, aſſure. us, that the degree in that latitude is 


57183 toiſes. Our countryman, Mr. Norward, mea- 


ſured the diſtance between London and Vork, and 
found it 905751 Engliſh feet, and finding the difference 
of latitudes 25 28', determined the quantity of one de- 
gree to be 367196 Engliſh feet, or 69 Englith miles, 288 
yards. Mr. Maupertuis meaſured a degree in Lapland, 
in the latitude of 66* 20, and found it 57438 toiſes. 
A degree was likewiſe meaſured at the equator by other 
French mathematicians, and found to contain 567678. 
toiſes. Whence it appears, that the earth is not a 
ſphere, but an oblate ſpheroid. | 

DEGREE, in the civil and canon law, denotes an in- 
terval in kinſhip, by which proximity and: remoteneſs 
of blood are computed. | 

DEGREE, in chymiſtry, denotes the ſtate or intenſe- 
neſs of fire. See FIRE. | | 

DEOREESs, in muſick, are the little intervals whereof 
the concords, or harmonical intervals, are compoſed. 

DEGREE, in univerſities, denotes à quality conſetred 
on the ſtudents or members thereof as @ teſtimony of 
their proficiency in the arts or ſciences, and: entithng | 
them to certain privileges. 

The degrees are much the fame: in all univertities, 
but the laws thereof, and the previous diſcipline or 
exerciſe differ. The degrees wh A matter, and 
doctor; inſtead: of which laſt, in ſome foreign uni ver- 
ties, they have licentiate. | 

In each faculty there are two: degrees, batchelor and 
doctor, which were anciently called batchelor and 
maſter. In the arts likewife there are two degrees whicli 
e ee ancient denomination, viz. batchelor and 
maſter. 

DEH ORS, in the military art; all forts of out-works 
placed at ſome diſtance from tlie walls of a fortiſication, 
the better to ſecure the main places, and to protract 
ſiege, &c. 5 3 

DEIFICATION, in antiquity, the ſame with apo- 
theoſis. See the article ApoTHEOSIS. ps 

DEINCLINERS; or Dz1xcL1n1nG Drabs, ue 
ſach as both decline and incline, or recline at the fame 
time. i | ee 
DEISM, the ſyſlem of religion acknowledged by the 
deiſts. _ | | | 

DEISTS, in the modern ſenſe of the word, aretho# 
perſons: in. Chriſtian countries, who, — + A 
the: obligations and duties of natural religion, 9 99 
the Chriſtian ſcheme, or revealed religion. 


called, from their belief in God alone, *n oppoſition 85 


Chriſtians. 8 
" DEITY, a term. frequently uſed. in, a ſypmonfmos 
ſenſe with God. See the article Gop. 


| " ointed' by the 
EGA 5. fhoners appomt 
DELEGAT ES, commiſtoners ap appeal 


king under the great ſeal to hear and 


from the ecaleſiaſtical court. 55 
"DELETERIQUS, an appellation given to bg. 
DELF, 


, e * * | x i * 6 


DELF denotes a quarty or mine, where eitker ſtone DELPHINUS, the Dolphin; int aſtronomy, a cott- 
or coal is dug; but is more particularly uſed for the ſtellation of tlie northern hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtars, iti 
veins of coal lying under ground, before it is dig up. | Ptolemy's and Tyche's catalogues, ate ten; And itt 
A delf, or delve o coals, alſo denotes a certain quantity | Flamſtead's eighteen. | | 1 


* . A 


when dog.  DELTOIDES, in anatomy, à thick triangular muſ- 


Derr, in heraldry, is by ſome ſuppoſed to tepreſetit | cle of the arm, being oite of the three elevators. 
a ſquare ſod or turf, and to be fo called from delvitig or] This muſcle ariſes from the clavicle; arid the acrotnion 


CELIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Athe- | breadth below the neek of the humerus. . 
nians in honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Delius. DEEUGE, an inundation or dverflowing of the 


DrIIA was alſo a\quinquennial feſtival in the ifland | earth, either wholly ot in part, by water. lt 
of Delos, inſtitated by Theſeus, at his return from] We have ſeveral deluges recorded in hiſtory, as that 
Crete, in honour of Venus, whoſe ftatue, given him by | of Ogyges, which overflowed almoſt all Attica; and that 
Ariadne, he erected on that place. of Deucalion, which drowned all Theffaly in Greece; 

DELIACK, or DeLiacar PROBLEM, a problem | but the moſt terrible was that which-1s called the univer- 
much celebrated in tlie writings of the ancients, con- | fal deluge, or Noah's flood, which overflowed and de- 
cening the duplication of the cube. See Dorfe 4-| ſtroyed the whole earth. and out of which only Noah 


110. and CUBE. and thoſe with him in the ark eſcaped. „ 
DELINEATION, or DtrinzATING, the ſame] Men have been very ſolicitous to account for this 
with deſigning. See the article DEST1T NI. Idiſmal cataſtrophe philoſophically, and to find out from 


© DELINQUENT,, a guilty perſon, or one who has | whence ſuch an amazing quantity of water ſhould come, 
committed ſome fault or offences, for which he is as was neceſſary to cover all our globe, ts the, height of 
puniſhable. 1 | fifteen cubits above the Higheſt hills; for to that height 
 DELIQUIUM, in chymiſtry, fignifies the ſolution | Moſes faith expreſſy, Gen. vii. 20. The waters pre- 


of any body, when expoſed to a col and damp place, | vailed :” and ſome have been fo bold as to deny the ex- 


by the humidity it attracts from the air. The ſalt of iſtence of any mountains before the flood, though he 
tartar diſſolved in the above manner is called oil ofexpreſly mentions them as a ſtandard for the height of 
tartar per deliquium. | | | Fthe water: and others have demed the univerſality of 

DELIRIUM, in medicine, the production of ideas | the deluge, though the text be as plain as words can 
not anſwerable to external cauſes, from an internal in- deliver, „that all the hills over the whole earth were 
diſpoſition of the brain, attended with a wrong judgment covered.“ Others have recourſe to the ſhifting of the 
following from thoſe ideas, and an affection of the earth's centre of gravity, and ſo will have its parts all 
mind, and motion of the body, accordingly : and from drowned ſucceffively. Our famous theoriſt Dr. Burnet 


theſe increaſed through various degrees, either alone or | makes art earth, as it were on purpoſe, to be drowned at 


joined together, various kinds of deliria are produced. that time, which, being in the form of an orbicular cruſt 
The cauſes of deliria are numerous; ſuch as fevers, fon tlie face of the fea, as we now call it; for he ſays 
wounds in the head, internal inflammations, and im- there was none before the deluge, fell down into the 
moderate loſſes of blood, whereby the brain is either [Water, and ſo drowned its inhabitants. 

diſordered or weakened. Tt alſo ariſes from the ſeed or] But the holy ſeriptures tell us, that the waters of the 
menſes being retained in the womb, from the rotting of deluge came from two funds, the great deep below, 
a gangrened member, &c. When a fierce and con- and the rams above.” Again, when we look into 
tinnal delirium is produced by an acute fever, from the f internal parts of the earth, even to tlie greateſt depth 
brain itſelf originally affected, it is called a phrenzy: men have ever reached, we find, that the body of the 
but a fimple delirium only attends a violent fit of anÞterreftrial globe is compoſed of ftrata, or layers laying. 


intermitting fever; ſo that when the paroxyſmm is off, [one over another, and which appear to be ſediments o 
the delirium ceaſes. "IE | | | 


. a flood : beſides, in the bodies of theſe ſtrata, though 
Many are the ſigns of a delirium; as gnafhing of the never ſo ſolid, nay evert incloſed within the ſolidity of 
teeth, a fierce and wild aſpect, a pulfation in the hypo- 


MN, a the firmeſt flints, marble, ſtone, &c. we find a pro- 
chondrium and belly, watchings, vomiting of bile, in | 
pains of the head, a tremor, or trembling of the tongue, teeth, &c. as well marine ones as thoſe that live in 


Kc. to all which Galen adds, the doing any thing un- lakes and rivers; and from a due obſervation of theſe, 


uſual or indecent. 

Various methods of cure, and different remedies, are learned Dr. Woodward founded what he delivers upon 
to be choſen agreeable to the difference of the cauſes; but 
the chief of theſe remedies are warm bathing of the feet, ( hi 
with the applieation of bliſters to them, and to the 
hams; frictions upon the ſame parts; diluent clyſters 
often applied; a thin diet, and healing, quieting, 

regen and diluent drinks; emollient remedies ap- 
we to the head ; 7 purges; bleeding in the foot, 
; aging down of the piles, or menſtrual diſcharge, 


1. That theſe marine bodies, and the other exuviæ of 
freſh water fiſhes, were carried forth from the ſea, and, 
on the return of the water from off the earth, they were 
left behind on the land. | | 
2. That, during the time of the deluge, all the ftone 
and marble of the antediluvian earth, all the metals in 
12 | it, all the mineral concretions, and, in a word, all foffils 
. — is always a bad ſign in wounds of the whatever, that had before attained any ſolidity, were to- 
DF 277 5 it denotes that the brain itſelf is injured. ] tally diſſolved; their conſtituent corpuſcles were disjoin- 
W RY, CuILp-BIRTEH, or PaxTURI-|jcd, and their coheſion perfectly ceaſed; and that the ſaid 
* Fo medicine and ſurgery, the bringing forth aſjcorpuſcles, together with the corpuſcles of thoſe which 
ther it be ws or child, from its mother's womb, whe- 
15 — ve or dead. See the article FoE Tus. 
binks * o attain the knowledge of difficult child- 
natural. is neceſſary to form a juſt idea of thoſe that are 


— — 


as alfo all animal bodies, teeth, ſhells, vegetables, and 
arts of vegetables, trees, ſhrubs, herbs, and, in ſhort, 
all bodies whatſoeyer that were either upon the earth, or 
that conſtituted the maſs, if not quite down to the abyſs, 
yet quite down to the greateſt depths we ever dig; all 
theſe were aſſumed up promiſcuouſly into the water, and 
ſuſtained therein; ſo that the waters and bodies in it to- 
er made up one common maſs. | 

3. That at length all the, maſs that was thus borne 
up in the water, was again precipitated and ſubſided 
toward the bottom: and that this ſubſidence happened 
generally according to the laws of gravity: that matter 


' 
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in 


x 
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The time of the natural birth is, fr reti d 

birth 18, from the T5th- day of 
—.— month, to the end of the zoth of . aue 
man ſays — affirm it may be ſooner or later. Hoff- 
ler, at inal time is nine ſolar months; and Jun- 
5 cretions trom the uterus being by women 

with child br in. lunar phaſes, they re ck on their oing 
forth the ret fi e weeks, and that they ufuafty bring 


with chil orty weeks from the time of their being 
d 


_ 


order; that which had the next, ſubſiding next after; 
| and 


and ſpine of the ſeapula; and terminates at four fingers 


digious variety of exuviæ or remains of fiſhes, as ſhells, 


were not before ſolid, ſuch as ſand, earth, and the like, 


bare their men.” on that very day they were ulelf which had the greateſt degree of gravity ſabfiding firſt in 
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urid ſo in their ſeveral courſes : that which had the leaſt 
gravity ſinking not down till laſt of all, but ſettling at 
the ſurface of the ſediment: that the matter, ſubſiding 
thus, formed the ſtrata of ſtone, earth, marble, coal, 
&c. of which ſtrata the terreſtrial globe, or at leaſt as 
much of it as hath ever been diſplayed to human view, 
principally conſiſts. | | 

4. That the ſtrata of marble, &c. attained their 
ſolidity, as ſoon as the ſand or other matter, whereof 
they conſiſt, was arrived at the bottom, and well ſet- 
tled there; and that all thoſe ſtrata which are ſolid at 
this day, have been ſo ever ſince that time. 

5. That theſe ſtrata were all originally parallel, plane, 
and regular; conſequently they rendered the ſurface of 
the earth even and ſpherical; that they were conti- 
guous, and not broken and interrupted, as we find 
them now; and that the whole maſs of the water lay 
then upon them, conſtituted a fluid ſphere environing 
all the globe round. 

6. That after ſome time, by the force of an agent 
ſeated within the earth, theſe ſtrata were broken on all 
ſides the globe; that they were diſlocated, being ele- 
vated in ſome places, and depreſſed in others; and 
from thence aroſe all the mountains, vallies, and other 
1nequalities of our preſent earth's ſurface; all the ca- 
verns and grottos, all the perpendicular and horizontal 
fiſſures, the channel of the ſea, all iſlands, &c. In a 
word, the whole terraqueous globe, was, by this dif- 
ruption of the ſtrata, put into the condition we now 
behold it. Cs | 

And afterwards, in part the third, he concludes from 
his obſervations, | PE 

1. That Noah's deluge was truly univerſal, covering 
the whole earth, even the higheſt mountains quite 


round the globe. 


2. That, at the time of the Deluge, the water of the 
ocean was firſt brought out on the earth, and imme- 
diately ſucceeded by that of the abyſs. 

. That upon the diſruption of the ſtrata, and the 
elevation of ſome, and depreſſion of others, towards the 
end of the Deluge, this maſs of water fell back into 
the loweſt parts of the carth, into lakes and other cavi- 
ties, into the channel of the ocean, and through the 
fiſſures by which this communicates with the ocean in 
the abyſs, which it filled till it came to an equilibrium 
with the ocean. 

4. That the Deluge commenced in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
the water coming forth upon the earth in the month 
which we call May. f 

5. That the Deluge did not happen from an acci- 
dental concourſe of natural cauſes; but that many 
things were then done, which never could poſſibly have 
been done without the aſſiſtance of ſupernatural power: 
that the ſaid power acted in this matter with deſign, 
and with the higheſt wiſdom; and that, as the ſyſtem 
of nature was then and is ſtill ſupported, a Deluge 
neither did nor could happen naturally. | 

DEMAND, in law, the calling upon a perſon for 
any thing that is due. 

There are two kinds of demands, the one in deed, 
and the other in law. And theſe are again divided into 
three ſorts; one in writing, without ſpeaking, as in 
every writ of præcipe; another without writing, 
being a verbal demand of the perſon who is to perform 
ſomething ; and another made without either words or 


writing, which is termed a demand in law, as in caſes 


of entries on lands, &c. And as an entry upon land 
and taking diſtreſs for rent, are a demand in law of the 
land and rent, ſo the bringing an action of debt for 
money due on a bond, is a demand in law of the debt. 

Debts and claims are to be demanded in time by the 
ſtatute of limitations, or they will be loſt by law. 

DEMANDANT, in law, the plaintiff, or perſon 
who ſues in real actions. 

DEMl, a word uſed in compoſition, and ſigniſies 
half. | 
DEgmi-BasT1ON, a half baſtion, or a fortification 
with only one face and one flank. 

DEMI-CAN NON %, the name of a piece of ord- 
nance, uſually about fix inches bore, five thouſand four 
hundred pounds weight, ten or eleven feet long, and 

. 2 


DEM 


carries a ſhot about thirty pounds weight. It carte, 
point-blank one hundred and fifty-ſix paces, and itz 
charge of powder is fourteen pounds. - > 

DEMI-CAN NON ordinary, which is fix inches and a 
half bore, twelve feet long, weighs five thouſang fix 
hundred pounds: its charge of powder is ſeventeen 
pounds eight ounces, and carries a ſhot of fix inchez 
one-eighth in diameter, whoſe weight is thirty-two 
pounds; the piece ſhoots point-blank one hundred and 
ſixty-two paces. | | HOW 

DEMI-CANNONY of the longeſt. Size, is fix inches 
three-fourths bore, twelve feet long, and fix thouſand 
pounds weight : its charge is eighteen pounds of pow- 
der, and the piece ſhoots point- blank one hundred and 
eighty paces. . 

DEMI-CROsSsS, is an inſtrument uſed by the Dutch 
to take the altitudes of the celeſtial bodies at ſea; it 
conſiſts of a ſtaff divided into a line of tangents, and x 
croſs- piece or tranſom, and has three vanes. But we 
do not uſe this inſtrument, our ſea- quadrant being 
much better. 6 

DE M1-Cur.veRIN, a piece of ordnance uſually 
four inches 3 bore, 2700 pounds weight, ten feet long, 
and carrying point-blank 175 paces. . 

DEMI-COULVERIN of the leaft Size, is four inches 7 
bore, ten feet long, and 2000 pounds weight. It car- 
ries a ball of four inches diameter, and of nine pounds 
weight, and its level range is 174 paces. 
DEMI-CULVERIN ile large/t S. ze, is four inches 
+ bore, ten feet + long, and weighs 3000 pounds 
weight. It carries a ball of four inches © diameter, 
weighing twelve pounds eleven ounces, point-blank 
178 paces. N | 

DEgMi-GoRGE, in fortification, is half the gorre 
or entrance into the baſtion, not taken directly from 
angle to angle, where the baſtion joins to the curtin, 
but from the angle of the flank to the centre of the 
baſtion, or angle the two curtins would make, were 
8 protracted to meet in the baſtion. 
DEMI-SEMIGVAVER, in muſick, the ſhorteſt note, 
two of them being equal to a ſemiquaver. 
DEMOCRACY, a form of government, where the 
ſovereignty or ſupreme authority is lodged in the peo- 
ple, who exerciſe it by perſons of their own order, de- 
puted for that purpoſe. 

DEMONSTRABLE, an epithet applied to facts 
capable of being demonſtrated. 

DEMONSTRATION, a method of reafoning, 
whereby the mind clearly perceives the agreement or: 
diſagreement between the ideas it conſiders. I his 
knowledge, though it be certain, is not fo clear and 
evident as intuitive knowledge. It requires pains and 
attention, and ſteady application of mind, to percelve 
the agreement or diſagreement it conſiders; and there 
muſt be a progreſſion by ſteps and degrees, before the 
mind in this way can arrive at certainty. Before de- 
monſtration, there was a doubt, which in intuitive 
knowledge cannot happen to the mind that has its fa- 
culty of perception left to a degree capable of diſtinct 
ideas, no more than it can be à doubt to the eye that 
can diſtinctly ſee white and black, whether this ind and 
paper be all of a colour. | | 

It has generally been taken for granted, that mathe- 
maticks alone is capable of demonſtrative certainty ; 
but wherever the mind can perceive the agreement or 
diſagreement of any two ideas, by an intuitive percep” 
tion of the agreement they have with any intermediate 
ideas, there the thing is capable of demonſtration, 
which is not limited to the ideas of figures, numbers, 
extenſion, or their modes. There are two things ke | 
quired in juſt demonſtration ; firſt, that every Prop 
fition of which it conſiſts, conſidered ſeparately, 
true; . ſecondly, that the e drawn from — 
foregoing things, neceſſarily o from them; 2 = 
all the conſequences be contained in the anteceden | 
premiſes. Demonſtration is of two kinds, the one 


3 7 i, 
priori, the other a poſteriori. Demonſtration 2 Priel 
which alone, to ſpeak properly, is demonſtration. ; 
that by which the effect is demonſtrated 5 — — 
as when we prove the exiſtence of light by the 


of the ſun. Demonſtration a poſterior, 18 Ve non- 
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demonſtrate the cauſe by the effect; as when we prove 


* 


me exiſtence of the ſun from che exiſtence of light. To 
this kind of demonſtration may alſo be reduced the de- 
monſtration which is made from the remote cauſe ; as 

hen one proves that a ſtone doth not breathe, becauſe 
8 is not an animal, when it would have been more 
5 oper to have proved ĩt by this, becauſe it has no lungs ; 
4 though nearer, is not the direct property of 
in animal, ſince many animals, as oyſters, &c. have: 
no lungs. Authors alſo mention another kind of de- 
monſtration, called oſtenſive; which is when a thing 
i; demonſtrated from proper principles directly, and by 
elf, To this they have added another kind of de- 
monſtration, which they call deductive to an inconve- 
nience ; which, though it be inferior to the former, 

et may be of uſe where we cannot have an oſtenſive 
Jemonſtration, as being alſo of inſeparable neceſſity : 
and this is when we demonſtrate a thing to be ſo, be- 
cauſe, if it ſhould be otherwiſe, either an abſurdity, an 
impoffibility, or a contradiction will neceſfarily follow. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, in rhetorick, one of the 
kinds of eloquence, viz. that which obtains in the 
compoſition of panegyricks, invectives, &c, See the 
article RHETORIx˖ A | - 

DEMONSTRATIVE, in grammar, à term given to 
ſuch pronouns, as ſerve to indicate or point out a thing. 
Or this number are hic, hæc, hoc, among the Latins ; 
and this, that, theſe, thoſe, in Engliſh. See PRowovuN. 

DEMULCENTS, among phyſicians, medicines 
good againſt acrimonious humours. Such are the roots 
of marſh-mallows, of white lillies, of liquorice, and 
of viper graſs, the five emollient herbs, &c. See the 
article EMOLLIENTS. 

DEMURRAGE, in commerce, an allowance made 
to the maſter of a ſhip by the merchants, for ſtaying in 
a port longer than the time firſt appointed for his de- 

arture. 
F DEMURRER, in law, a ſtop put to any action 
upon ſome point of difficulty which muſt be determined 
by the court, before any further proceedings can be had 
in the ſuit. | 

DEMUKRER to Evidence, 18 where a queſtion of law 
ariſes thereon ; as if the plaintiff in a ſuit gives in evi- 
dence any records, deeds, writings, &c. upon which a 
law-queſtion ariſes, and the defendant offers to demur 
upon 1t, then the plaintiff muſt join in ſuch demurrer, 
or wave his evidence. 
 DeMuRRER to Indictments, is when a criminal joins; 
iſſue upon a point of law in an indiétment or appeal, 
allowing the fact as laid to be true. And if the indict- 
ment, or appeal, prove good in the opinion of the judges 
by whom the demurrer is to be tried, and not by the 
queſt, they proceed to judgment and execution, as if 
the party had been convicted by confeſſion or verdict. 

DEN, a ſyllable which, added to the names of 
Places, ſhews them to be ſituated in vallies, or near 
woods, as Tenderden. 1 

Dux and STROND, in law, was anciently a liberty 
for ſhips to run or come aſhore. 

DENARIATE or Laxp, denariatus terre, in old 
Pen, ſignifies as much as was worth a penny by 
the year. 

DENARIUS, in Roman antiquity, the chief filver 
co among the Romans, worth in our money about 
ſeven-pence three tarthings. As a weight it was the 
eth part of a Roman ounce. SeeCoin. WEIH OT. 
ENARIUS, is alſo uſed uſed in our law-books for 
al Engliſh penny. | 

i VENDRIT E, in natural hiſtory, a name given to 
g . ; 2 ot ſeptariæ which have repreſentations of 
5 N EB, an Arabick term ſignifying tail, uſed by 
Was —_— to denote ſeveral fixed ſtars. Thus dene 
a, nilies the bright ſtar in the lion's tail. Deneb 
ede. that in the ſwan's tail, &c. | | 
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' DENOMINATION, a name impoſed on any 


DENOMINATIVE QuarLiry, that quality 
which things take their denomination. 5 

DENOMINATOR, in arithmetick, a term uſed 
in ſpeaking of fractions. . | 

The denominator of a fraction is the number below 
the line, ſhewing into how many parts the integer is 


thing; uſually exprefling ſome predominant __ ; 
rom 


ſuppoſed to be divided. Thus in the fraction 2, the 
number 4 ſhews that the integer is divided into four 


, PR a . | 83 
parts. So in the fraction 4, 5 is the denominator. 
See the article FR ACTION. | 

Denominator of a ratio is the quotient ariſing from 


the diviſion of the antecedent by the conſequent. Thus 
8 is the denominator of the ratio 40: 5, becauſe 40 di- 


vided by 5, gives 8 for a quotient. It is alſo called the 


exponent of a ratio. See EXPONENT. 1 

PEN SHRING. or DEvONSHRIN , in hufband- 
ry. See BUuRN-BAKING. 1 8 

DENSITY of Bodies, or fluids, in phyſicks, is that 
property or habitude whereby they contain a certain 
quantity of matter under a certain bulk; atcordingly, 
that body which contains more matter than another 
under the ſame bulk, is ſaid to be denſer than that 
other, | 

The laws of denſity, in general, are as follows : 

1. Bodies of the ſame denſity contain equal maſſes 
under equal bulks. : | 

2. If the bulks of two bodies are equal, their den- 
ſitjes are as their maſſes. Conſequently, | 

3. The denſities of equal bodies are as their gravities. 

4. If two bodies have the ſame denſity, their maſſes 
are as their bulks. 

5. The quantities vf matter contained in any two 
bodies are in a ratio compounded of their denſity and 
bulk. It will therefore follow, that their gravity is in 
the ſame ratio. | WY = 

6. If the maſles, or gravities of two bodies, are 
equal, their denſities are reciprocally as their bulks. 

7. The denſities of any two bodies are in a ratio 
compounded of the direct ratio of their maſſes, and a 
reciprocal one of their bulks. Conſequently, 

8. Since the gravity of bodies is as their maſſes, their 
denſities are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio 


of their gravities, and a reciprocal one of their bulks. 


Note, The ſame properties, or laws of denſity, are 
to be obſerved with regard to fluids of all kinds whatever. 
DEN TALIUM, in natural hiſtory, a ſimple ſhell 
having no hinge, and formed only of one piece: it is 
of a figure approaching to cylindrick or conick, and 
is ſometimes crooked, ſometimes ſtraight; ſometimes 
cloſed at one end, ſometimes open at both : its animal 
inhabitant is called nereis. | | : 
Great things have been recorded of the virtues of the 
Dentalium, but the readineſs of oyſter-ſhells has quite 
thrown it out of ule. | | 
DEN TARIA, toothwort, in botany, a genus of 
plants, bearing cruciform flowers, each of which con- 
fiſts of four obtuſe petals, with fix ſtamina, two of 


cylindrical, bilocular pod, opening with two valves, 
and includes a number of roundiſh ſeeds. 
The root is the only part uſed in medicine, and is 


accounted drying and aſtringent. 


DENTATED LEAr, among botaniſts, one notch- 
ed at the edges with a number of blunt points, in ſome 
meaſure reſembling teeth. Pore: 

DENTICLES, or DenTiLs, in architecture, an 
ornament in corniches, bearing ſome reſemblance to 
teceth, particularly uſed in the Ionick and Corinthian 
orders. They are cut on a little ſquare member, pro- 
perly called denticulus, and the notches or ornaments 
themſelves, dentils. In the ancient times dentils were 
never uſed in the Ionick corniche, yet they are found 
in-the remains of the theatie of Marcellus, which ſome 
take for an argument that Vitruvius had not the di- 
rection of that building. Vitruvius preſcribes the 


dentine or interval between each two, he direQs to be 


Vor. I. No. 24. | 


two thirds of the breadth of the dentil. + 
-4B | 2 Pe DENT - 


which are ſhorter than the others. The fruit is a long, 


breadth of each dentil to be half its height, and the in- 
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rectification, or the freeing a ſpirit from its phlegm, 


- * 
on F 2 


" DENTIFORM PRO Ess, in anatomy. See the 
article PVRENOI ESU. e 
DENTIFRICE, in medicine, a remedy for rub- 


bing the teeth, and purging them from ſordes; and 


for cleanſing and abſterging the gutns, when replete 
with humours. There are dentrifices of various kinds 
and forms, ſome in form of a powder compoſed” of 
corals, pumice-ſtone, ſalt, alum, egg-ſhells, crabs- 
claws, hartfhorn, &c. 

The generality of operators for the tceth allow acids, 
ſuch as ſpirit of ſalt, &c. to be the readieft of all den- 
trifices, to take off the foulneſs and yellowneſs of the teeth. 

DENTILS, in architecture, the fame with denti- 
cles. See the article DenTicLEs. 

DENTIT ION, the breeding, or cutting, the teeth 
in childrefi. | | 


Among all the diſorders which afflict children, there | 


are none generate ſuch grievous ſymptoms as difficult 
dentition, About five or fix months after birth, the 
teeth generally begin to make their appearance : firſt, 
the inciſores, or fore-teeth ; next, the canini, or dog- 
teeth; and, laſtly, the molares, or grinders. About 
the ſeventh year there comes a new ſet; and at twenty- 
one the two inner grinders, called dentes ſapientiæ, or 
teeth of wiſdom. At the time of cutting their teeth, 
they ſlaver very much, and have a diarrhæa, which is 
no bad fign : but when it is difficult, eſpecially when 
the canine teeth begin to be in motion, and make their 
way out through the gums, the child has ſtartings in 
his ſleep, tumours of the gums, gripes, a looſeneſs or 
coſtiveneſs, greeniſh ſtools, the thruſh, fevers, difficult 
breathing, ſuffocating catarrhs, convulſions, and epi- 
lepſies, which often end in death. 

It ſhews the dentition 1s like to be bad, if the child 
1s perpetually crying, thruſts his finger into his mouth, 
and bites the nurſe's nipples ; if unequal tubercles are 
perceived in the gums, where the teeth are expected 
to appear; if there is a heat in the mouth, and the whole 
body; if they ſtart without a cauſe, eſpecially in fleep. 

DEOBSTRUENTS, in pharmacy, ſuch medicines 
as are calculated to open obſtructions. 

DEODAND, a thing devoted or conſecrated to 
Ged, in order to pacify his wrath, in caſe of any miſ- 
fortune. Thus, if a beaſt kills a man, without the 
help of any reaſonable creature, the beaſt becomes a 
deodand ; that is, the creature is to be ſold, and the 
price diſtributed to the poor. 

DEPART, in chymiſtry, a method of refining or 
ſeparating gold from filver, by means of aqua fortis, 
generally called quartation. 

DEPARTURE, in law, fignifies a departing or 
going from a ple: given in bar of an action. | 

DEPARTURE, in navigation, is the caſting or weſt- 
ing of a ſhip, with regard to the meridian it departed 
or ſailed from; or it is the difference of longitude be- 
tween the preſent meridian the ſhip is under, and that 
where the laſt reckoning or obſervation was made; 
and, in all places, except under the equator, it muſt 
be accounted according to the number of miles in a 
degree of the parallel the ſhip is in. | 

DEPHLEGMA TED, an appellation given to ſpi- 
Tits well freed from phlegm. 


DEPHLEGMATION, in chymiſtry, the ſame as 


either by diſtillation, or ſome other means. 

DEPILATORY MzEpicixts, thoſe applied in 
order to take off the hair : ſuch are lime and orpiment 
known to be, but which ought to be uſed with great 
caution. 

DEPONENT, in Latin grammar, a term applied 
to verbs which have active ſignifications, but paſſive 
terminations or conjugations, and want one of their 
participles paſſive. | 

DevoNnENT,in law, aperſon who makes a depoſition. 

DEPOPULATION, the act of committing waſte. 

DEPOSITION, in law, the teſtimony given in 
court by a witneſs upon oath. 

DEPRECATION, in rhetorick, a figure whereby 
the orator invokes the aid and aſſiſtance of ſome one; 
or prays for ſome great evil or puniſhment to befall 
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| DEPRECATORY, or Devzxcarrve, in hes: 


logy, a term applied to the manner of performing ſome 
ceremonies in the form of prayer. I. 
DEPRESSOR, or DEERIMENS, in anatomy, a 
name applied to ſeveral muſcles, becauſe they depreſz 
the parts they are faſtened to. 
 DeerEss0R LABII SUPERIORIS, or Txr,x. 
GULARIS, is a muſcle that ariſes from the lower edge 
of the under jaw, between the maſſeter and quadratus 
and aſcends by the angle of the mouth to the upper 
jaw. Theſe two muſcles acting together, expreſs a 
ſorrowful countenance, becauſe they draw downwards 
the corners of the mouth and cheeks. | 
 DrerEssOREs Nast, a pair of muſcles ariſing 
from the os maxillare, above the dentes inciſores; and 
are inſerted into the extremities of the alæ, which they 
pull downwards. | | 
DEPRESSORES OL, a pair of muſcles ſpring- 
ing from each corner of the eye, and anſwered by an- 
other pair of the like figure and ſtructure, in the lower 
eye-lid. See the article EVE. | 
DEPRIVATION, in the canon-law, the depoſing a 
biſhop, parſon, vicar, &c. from his office and preferment. 
DEPTH, in geometry, the - fame with altitude; 
though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, we only uſe the term depth 
to denote how much one body, or part of a body, is 
below another. | 

 DEPURATION, in pharmacy, the ſame with cla- 
rification. See the article CLARIFICATION. 
DERELICT S, in the civil law, are ſuch goods as 
are wilfully thrown away and abandoned by the owner. 
DERELICT, is alſo applied to ſuch lands as the ſea 
receding from, leaves dry and fit for cultivation. 
DERIVATION, in phyſick, is when a humour, 
which cannot be conveniently evacuated at the part af- 
tected, is attracted thence, and diſcharged at ſome more 
proper place; or is drawn from a noble to a more ig- 
noble part, where it is leſs capable of doing injury. 
DerivarTIoNn, in grammar, implies the affinity 
one word has with another, by being originally formed 
from it. ; 


rived or formed from another. 
DERVIS, or Derviſche, generally ſignifies a poor 
man, in the Perſian and Turkiſh languages, as profeſſing 
poverty, eſpecially the Mevalites, or Turkiſh derviſes. 
DESCANT, in muſick, the art of compoſing in ſe- 
veral parts, and is either plain, figurative, or double. 
Plain DEscanT, is the ground-work and founda- 
tion of all muſical compoſitions, confiſting altogether in 
the orderly placing of many concords, anſwering to 
ſimple counterpoint. See COUNTERPOINT. 
Figurative, or Florid DEsCANT, is that part of an 
air of mufick, wherein ſome diſcords are concerned, as 
well, though not ſo much, as concords. This may be 
termed the ornamental and rhetorical part of muſick, 
in regard that there are introduced all the varieties of 
points, ſyncopes, diverſities of meaſures, and whatever 
is capable of adorning the compoſition. _ 
Double DES ANT, is when the parts are fo con- 
trived, that the treble, or any high part, may be made 
the baſs; and, on the contrary, the baſs the treble. 
See HARMONY, CounTER-PoixT, and MTD“ 
DESCENDANT, in genealogy, a term relative on 
aſcendant, and applied to a perſon who is born of 1. 
ſued from ſome other referred to: thus, mankind are 
ſaid to be the deſcendants of Adam: and ſometime 
the deſcendants of Noah. Ob : . 
DESCENSION, in aftronomy, is either right. o 
oblique. — 
Right DEsckxsiox, is an arch of the equinoctit, 
intercepted between the next equinoctial point, aud 0 
interſection of the meridian, paſſing through the cen 
of the object, at its ſetting, in right ſphere. * 
Oblique DESCENSION, an arch of the equin® | ' 
intercepted between the next equinoctial point — 1 
horizon, paſſing ous the centre of the object, 
ing, in an oblique ſphere. _ 7 ; 
e DESCENSILIONal. ſomething belonging to def 
cenfion. See the erticle DESCENS 8 8 


him who ſpeaks falſely, either himſelf or his adverſary. 
| gp £2 
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DERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word which is de- 
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lekt and oblique deſcenſion of any heaverily body. See 
ths article Dien 74 7455 5k! 42 1H] 
| DESCENT, in general, is the tendency of a body 
from a higher to 2 lower place; thus all bodies, unleſs 

therwiſe determined by a force ſuperior to their gra- 
5 deſcend towards the centre of the earth: the pla- 
ban too may be ſaid to deſcend from their aphelion to 
the perihelion of their orbits, as the moon does from 
the apoge® to the Peres, „ 

Heavy bodies, meeting with no refiſtance, deſcend 
with an uniformly accelerated motion ; for the laws of 
Ghich ſee the article ACCELERATION. 4 112603 

DxscENT, in genealogy, the order or ſucceſſion of 
deſcendants in a line or family ; or their diſtance from 


à common Progenitor : thus we ſay, one deſcent, two 
deſcents, &c. | : | | ; 

Dx$scENT, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the coming 
down of any thing from above; as, a lion en deſcent, is 
a lion with his head towards the baſe points, and his 
heels towards one of the corners of the chief, as if he 
| were leaping down from ſome high place. 

DEsCENTS, in fortification, are the holes, vaults, and 
hollow places made by undermining the ground. 

The deſcent into the moat or ditch is a deep paſlage 
made through the eſplanade and covert-way, in form 
of 2 trench, whereof the upper part is covered with 
madricrs and clays, to ſecure the beſiegers from the 
enemy's fire. In wet ditches this trench is on a level 
with the ſurface of the water, but in dry ones it is 
funk as deep as the bottom of the ditch. 

DESCRIBENT, in geometry, a line or ſurface, 
which, by moving parallel to itſelf, ' deſcribes a ſurface 
or ſolid. | | | Ret 1 

DESCRIPTION, is ſuch a ſtrong and beautiful re- 
preſer tation of a thing, as gives the reader a diſtin 
view and ſatisfactory notion of it. 

DESERTER, in a military ſenſe, a ſoldier who, by 
running away from his regiment or company, abandons 
the ſervice. 5 


DESHACHE, in heraldry, is where a beaſt has its] 


limbs ſeparated from its body, ſo that they ſtill remain 
on the eſcutcheon, with only a ſmall ſeparation from 
their natural places. 

DESIDERA TUM is uſed to ſignify a deſirable per- 
fection in any art or ſcience : thus, it is a deſideratum 
with the blackſmith, to render iron fuſible by a gentle 
heat, and yet preſerve it hard enough for ordinary uſes ; 
with the glaſs-man and looking-glaſs maker, to render 
glaſs malleable ; with the clock- maker, to bring pen- 
dulums to be uſeful, where there are irregular mo- 
tions; and with the carvers and joiners, to faſhion 
wood in moulds like plaſter of Paris, or burnt al- 
abaſter, &c. | | 

DESIGN, in a general ſenſe, the plan, order, re- 


preſentation, or conſtruction of a building, book, 
painting, &c. 


1 


in building, the term ichnography may be uſed, when 
deſign is only meant the plan of a building, or a flat 
fur drawn on paper: when ſome ſide or face of the 
viding is raiſed from the ground, we may uſe the term 
orthography ; and when both front and ſides are ſeen, 
iu perlpective, we may call it ſcenography. 
a -51GN, in the manufactures, expreſſes the figures 
ras the workman enriches his ſtuff, or filk, and 
_ - copies, after ſome painter, or eminent 
fl sutlman, as in diaper, damaſk, and other flowered 
A and tapeſtry, and the like. | 
sto 1S alſo uſed, in painting, for the firſt idea of 
de work, drawn roughly, and in little, with an in- 
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fig. 13.) which may be turned found about, and moved 


into the piece E D, at D: this piece E D moving round 
about the centre E; by which means the ſight may be 
removed either towards E or F. BEE 
E is a ruler faſtened on the two rulers GG; which 
rulers ſerve both to keep the ſquare frame 8 8 8 5 per- 
pendicular, and, by their ſliding through the ſquare 


from, or nearer to the ſaid frame; on which frame 1s 
{tuck on with a little wax the paper OOO O, where- 
on the picture is to be drawn by the pen I. This pen 
| I is by a ſmall braſs handle V, fo fixed to the ruler HH, 
that the point I may be kept very firm, ſo as always to 
touch the paper. HH 1s a ruler, that is always by 
means of the ſmall ftrings aaa, bbb, moved horizontal- 
ly, or parallel to itſelf; at the end of which is ſtruck a 
{mall pin, whoſe head P is the fight, which is to be 
moved up and down on the outlines of any object. 
The contrivance'of the ſtrings is this: the two ſtrings 
aaa, b b, are exactly of an equal length. Two ends 
of them are faſtened into a {mall leaden weight which is 
moved in a ſocket on the backfide of the frame, and 
ſerves exactly to counterpoiſe the ruler HH, being of 
equal weight with it. The other two ends of them are 
faſtened to two ſmall pins H H, after they have rolled 
about the ſmall pullies MM, LL, K K; by means of 
which pullies, if the pen I be taken hold of, and moved 
up and down the paper, the ſtrings moving very 
eaſily, the ruler will always remain in an horizontal 


f 


poſition. n 
The manner of uſing it is this: ſet the inſtrument 
upon a table, and the fight A, at what height above 


you pleaſe: then looking through tlie ſight A, and hold- 


up and down the outlines of the object, and the point I 
will deſcribe, on the paper OO OO, the ſhape of the 
object ſo traced. | | 

DESPOT, a title given to the princes of Walachia, 

Servia, and ſome of the neighbouring countries. 
\ DESPOTISM,orDEgsepoTICK Government, a form 
of government wherein the prince 1s arbitrary and ab- 
ſolute, acting according to the dictates of his own will, 
without being controuled by any other power. 

. DESPOUILLE, in heraldry, is the whole ſkin or 
ſlough of a beaſt, with the head, feet, tail, and all ap- 
purtenances ; ſo that, being filled and ituffed, it looks 
like an entire creature. | 


DESPUMATION, in pharmacy, is the clearing and 


ikimming it. To | 
DESQUAMATION, in furgery, is the cleanfing 
carious bones that flake off like ſcales. - F 
DESSICCATIVE, or DES AT TVE, in phar- 
macy, an epithet applied to ſuch topical medicines as 
dry up the humours flowing to a wound or ulcer. 
DESUDATION, a profuſe and inordinate ſweat, 
ſucceeded by an eruption of puſtules called ſudamina. 
DET ACHED Pieces, in fortification, are ſuch out- 
| works as are detached, or at a diſtance from the body of 
| the place. . 
DETACHMENT, in military affairs, is a certain 
number of ſoldiers taken out of a greater body, in order 
to be employed in ſome particular enterprize, to form a 
kind of flying camp, to relieve a party already engaged 
in battle, to join a ſeparate army, to aſſiſt at the ſiege of 
a place, to enter into ſome garriſon, &c. Wb 
DETENTS, in a clock, are thoſe ſtops, which by 


*I10N to be executed and finiſhed at large. The art of | being lifted up or let fall down, lock and unlock the 


88 has been by ſome of the greateſt maſters divided 
on 8 deſign or draught, the proportion, the expreſ- 
11 e claro- obſcuro, the ordonnance, the colouring, 
hs berſpective. | 
by ap an G, the art of delineating, as drawing 
laben wo of natural objects, by lines on a plane. 

eral re Method of DEe$s1G6NING. There are 
vin + 2 of deſigning mechanically. The fol- 
and may b at of the learned Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 

but in practice with the greateſt eaſe : 


mall ſight with a ſhort arm B (plate X XVI. 


clock in ſtriking. | > 
DETERGENT, in phyſick, are ſuch medicines as 
are not only ſoftening and adheſive, but alſo by a peculiar 
activity, conjoined with a ſuitable configuration of parts, 
are apt to abrade and carry along with them ſuch particles 
as they lay hold on in their paſſage. 
DETINUE, in law, a writ or action lying againſt 
a perſon, who detains goods delivered him to keep. 
DETONATION, in-chymiſtry, the noiſe and ex- 
loſion which any ſubſtance makes upon the application 
of fire to it. It is alſo called Fulmination | 


up and down the ſmall cylinder C D, which is ſcrewed. 


holes T T, they ſerve to ſtay the ſight, either further 
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the table, and at what diſtance from the frame 8888 


ing the pen I in your hand, move the head of the pin P 


cleanſing of any liquor, by long boiling and continual 
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muſcle otherwiſe called platyſma. Sre PL AT YS MA. 


the diſtance of the planets when in apogee or perigec. 


the epicycle. 
D 


_ ſculpture, an emblem uſed to repreſent a certain per- 


his lands or tenements to another, by his laſt will and 


whatever belongs to the right ſide of a ſhield, or coat of 


any change, evacuated crude, and under the appearance 


my 8 be 
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'DETRAHENS: Ge in anatomy, 3 


DETRANCHE, in heraldry, a line bendwiſe, pro- 
ceeding always from the dexter fide, but not from the 
"mw angle, diagonally athwart the ſhield, TR 
 DEVONSHRING, or DensHrixs, à term uſed 
in many parts of England for burning of land. See the 
article BURN-BAK INV. 

DEVIATION, in the old aſtronomy, a circle in- 
vented to account for the excentricity and difference in 


In the Ptolemaick ſyſtem, it is called the diviation of 


VIL, Nacehog, an evil angle, one of thoſe celeſtial 
ſpirits caſt down from heaven, for pretending to equal 
himſelf with God. | 

DEVISE, or Devices, in heraldry; painting, and 


ſon, action or quality; with a ſuitable motto, applied 
in a figurative fenſe. See Morro. 
The eſſence of a deviſe conſiſts in the metaphorical 
fimilitude between things repreſenting and repreſented. 
Devise is frequently alſo uſed for a cypher. 
- Devrse, in law, the act whereby a perſon bequeaths 


teſtament. | 

' DEUTERONOMY, a canonical book of the 

af Teſtament; and the laſt of the five books of 
oſes. 

DEW, a moiſt denſe vapour, which riſes from the 
earth, and being condenſed in the atmoſphere, falls 
again in the form of a miſling rain, while the ſun is be- 
low the horizon. 1 | 

DEW-BORN, in country affairs, a diſtemper in 
cattle, being a ſwelling in the body, as much as the ſkin 
can hold, ſo that ſome beaſts are in danger of burſting. 
This diſtemper proceeds from the greedineſs of a beaſt 
to feed, when put into a rank paſture; but commonly 
when the graſs is full of water. In this caſe the beaſt 
ſhould be ſtirred up and down, and made to purge well: 
but the proper cure is bleeding in the tail; then take a 
grated nutmeg, with an egg, and breaking the top of the! 
ſhell, put out ſo much of the white as you may have 
room to ſlip the nutmeg into the ſhell; mix them toge- 
ther, and then let ſhell and all be put down the beaſt's 
throat; that done, walk him up and -down, and he 
ſhall ſoon mend. 


DEXTER, in heraldry, an appellation given to 


arms : thus we fay, bend-dexter, dexter-point, &c. 

DEX TROCHERE., or Des TROCHERE, in heral- 
dry, is applied to the right arm painted in a ſhield, 
ſometimes naked, fometimes cloathed, or adorned with 
a bracelet; and ſometimes armed, or holding ſome 
moveable or member uſed in the arms. 


— 


DEV, in matters of government, the ſovereign g 


prince of Algiers, anſwering to the bey of Tunis. 
DIABETES, from dagauw, to paſs off, in phyſick, 

that diſcharge of urine, when any liquor, ſoon after is 

drank, is immoderately, and without undergoing almoſt 


of water. 

In this diſorder the patient is continually afflicted 
with an infatiable thirſt, that cannot be removed by 
drinking the moſt liberal draughts. The liquor drank 
is often diſcharged by urine, in larger quantities than it 
was taken into the ſtomach. Thus the whole body is, 
by this means, . conſumed, and as it were diſſolved; 
though, in ſome patients, the loins, the thighs, the 
teſtes, and eſpecially the feet, become a little turgid, 
and a certain heat is perceived in the inteſtines. 


A diabetes is a diſeaſe of the chronical kind, and de- y 


pends upon the ſtate of the kidnies : when recent, it 
ſometimes admits of a cure ; but when inveterate, and of 
long ſtanding, it becomes incurable. | 
DIACAUSTICK Curve, in geometry, a curve ſup- 
ſed to be generated in the following manner : 
When the rays that iſſue from a radiating point are 
refracted by a given curve, ſo that the fine of the angle 


contained between that refracted ray and the perpendicu- | fig 


g 8 * . , 4 Gol hh 85 
R N 0 2 Py 


tinued between the incident ray and that pefpeßidieul. 
in one conſtant ratio ; the CE that r 
frafted rays is called the diacauſtick, curve, or equpic, 
by refraction Ls 8 
f 5 TAS OLNEY in chymiſtry, anamegiven 
by Van Helmont to a purging preparation procured 
the fixed flowers of — ot Yi 
DIACENTROS, a term uſed by Kepler for the leſ 
ſer diameter of a planet's orbit. ; 
 DIACHALCITIS, in furgery and pharmacy, 4 
plaſter compoſed of oil, axungia and chalcitis, which 
formerly uſed to be applied after the amputation of 2 
cancer, and on many other occaſions. | 
 DIACHAY LON, in pharmacy, an emollient digeſ- 
plaſter, compoſed of the mucilages or juices of certain 
herbs, Prin 5 . 
DIA IUM, in pharmacy, a ſirup 
from the heads of 8 . | Wo | 
The word is formed from the Greek, Ja and vd, 
a poppy- head. | | 
DIACOUSTICKS, or Diarmonicks, is the 
doctrine or conſideration of the properties of ſound, re. 
tracted in paſſing through different mediums ; that is, 
out of a denſe into a more rare, or out of a rare into 2 
denſer medium. 25 
DIADELPHIA, the name of tlie ſeventeenth claſk in 
the Linnaan ſyſtem of botany, and compreherids all ſuch 
plants as bear hermaphrodite and papilionaceous flowers, 
and leguminous ſeed veſſels. 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick of this claſs, is that 
the corolla is unequal, and the petals are expreſſed by 
diſtinct names. : | 


The filaments form two diſſimilar bodies: the lower | | 


one that involves the piſtil; and the upper one incum- 
bent on 1t : the former of theſe, from the middle down- 
wards, is cylindraceous, membranaceous, and fplit 
lengthways on its upper fide ; but the upper balf termi- 
nates in nine ſubulated parts, that are of the ſame length 
with, and follow the flexure of the carina of the corolla; 
and of which the intermediate or lower radit are longer 
by alternate pairs. The upper filament is ſingle and 
awl-ſhaped, and covers the flit of the cylindraceous part 
of the under one. The antheræ, reckoned together, are 
ten in number; one on the upper filament, and nine on 
the under. To this may be added, that the piſtil 4s 
ſingle, growing out of the receptacle within the calysx. 
The germen is oblong, roundiſh, and lightly compreſſed. 
The ſtyle is ſubulate, filiform, and aſcending, of the 
ſame length and poſition of the radii of the filament: 
and the ſtigma is downy the length of the ſtyle from 
the part, turned upwards, and immediately below ths 
anthere. 

This claſs is the moſt natural; the leaves are food for 
cattle, and the ſeeds for tame quadrupeds ; and com- 
prehends peas, beans, vetches, and a number of other 
enera. 

DIADEM, in antiquity, a head-band, or fillet worn 
by kings, as a badge of their royalty. 3 
— no; DA is 3 to certain circles. 
or rims, ſerving to incloſe the crowns of ſovereign 
princes, and +» Has the globe and croſs, or the fleur 


de luces, for their creſt. 


DLERESIS, in ſurgery, an operation ſerving to di- 
vide and ſeparate the part, when the continuity 15 4 hin- 
drance to the cure. Some profeſſors divide ſurgery 20 
ſix parts, aſſigning to each Greek names, of which diæ 
reſis is one. Ls 


Di=RES1s, in m 
veſſels of an animal body, when from ſome co 


cauſe certain paſſages are made, which naturally _— 
to have been ; or certain natural paſſages are dilate 4 
ond their ordinary dimenſions, ſo that the ——gak 
which ought to have been contained in the veliels, 


travaſate or run out. | 5 | | 
+ en, in grammer, the divifion of one . 
into two, which is uſually noted by two 2 3 gl 
letter, as aulai inſtead of aulæ, diſſoülenda for 


1 ſuming of the 
edicine, is the conſuming 51 


da. : 5 
""DIAGLYPHICK, the art of cutting or engratt's 
cures on metals; ſuch as ſeals, intaglios, Matr! 


lar to the curve, is always to the fine of the angle, con- | 


2 | 


letters, &c. or coins for medals. 
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DIA 


DIAGNOSTICK, that judgement of a diſeaſe that 
i taken from the preſent ſymptoms and condition of 


he patient. : pate dey | 
DIAGONAL, in geometry, a right-line drawn a- 
os a parallelogram, or other quadrilateral figure, 
from the vertex of one angle to that of another. Thus, ; 
the right-line a6 (plate RAVI. fig. 9.) is the diagona 
of the parallelogram 4 ba, \. "HP 
if another be drawn as cd, it will cut the parallelo- 
gram in the point e, me centre of the parallelogram. 
DLAGRAM, in geometry, a ſcheme or figure drawn 
in order to explain or demonſtrate its properties. 
DIAGRADIUM, in pharmacy, a preparation of 
{amony, conſiſting in baking it in a quince, which 
renders its operation much milder than before. 
DIAL, or Sux- DIA, an inſtrument calculated to 
meaſure time by means of the ſhadow of the ſun. 
gun dtals are differently denominated, according to 
their different fituation, and the figure of the ſurfaces 
whereon they are deſcribed; as, horizontal, vertical, 
equinoctial, polar, direct, erect, declining, inclining, 
reclining, cylindrical, ; cc. 
As no art or ſcience can be thoroughly underſtood, 
without being well acquainted with the principles on 
which it is founded, e ſhall firſt explain the philoſophi- 
cal principles of dialling, before we proceed to the par- 
ticular kinds of dials above-mentioned. fi Fig 
Since the time which paſſes between the Sun's leav- 
ing any meridian and returning to it again is divided 
into 24 hours, ſo, if we conceive a ſphere to be con- 
ſtructed with 24 of theſe meridians, the ſun will be in 
one of them at the beginning of every hour. Such a 
ſphece may be repreſented” by P S B (plate XXVII. 
fo. 1.) where the leveral;meridians are repreſented P18, 
p28, P 3 S. and ſo on to twice 12 or 24 in al. 
Since theſe meridians divide the equinoCtial into 24 
equal parts, each part will contain juſt 1 5?, becauſe 15 * 
24=300"=the whole circle; and ſince all the meridians 
pals through the poles of the world, the planes of thoſe 
meridians all interſect each other in one common line 
PS, which is the axis of the ſphere; therefore the ſaid 
axis P S is in the plane of each of the 12 meridians. 
duppote Z to be the zenith of any place, as London, 
and DW BE the plane of the horizon fixed within the 
ſphere, conſtructed with the ſaid 12 meridians or hour- 
Circles, 1, 1, 2, 2, 3. 3. 4+ 4. . then will the axas 
of the {phere PS wall through the centre of the plane at 
N, fo that one half NP will be above the plane, and 


the other half N S below it. 
thern part, the reſt on the fouthern ; and why the hour- 


Suppoſe now this dialling- ſphere to be ſuſpended by 
the point Z, and moved about ſo as to have the points 
D and B exactly in the ſouth and north points of the 
40110n, and E and W in the Eaſt and Weſt points; 
then will the ſphere have a ſituation every way ſimi 
0 that of the earth and heavens with reſpect ti the 

wen place, London, and the axis of the ſphere te that 
ot the earth. | ra, 


on each fide the plane, where the hbur-circles touch its 


as 4 N 4. 5 N 8, G No, &c. the ſhadow of the axis 


will fall upon thoſe lines at the beginning of each re- 


ſpective hour, and thereby indicate the hour- circle the 
{on is in for every hour of the day. _ 

Thele lines are therefore properly called hour- lines; 
and, among the reſt, that which repreſents the hour of 
12 at noon is NB. half the-meridian line D B; whence 
it appears that the hour- lines NI, N 2. N 4, &c. which 
ſerve for the afternoon, lie on the eaſt ſide of the plane, 
and are numbered from the N. to the E. and on the 


| contrary. 


It alſo appears, that as the ſun's altitude above the 
plane is greater or leſs, the number of hovr-circles the 


tun will poſſeſs above the horizontal plane will be alſo 


greater or leſs, Thus when the fun is at 9 in the equi- 
noCtial, its dĩurnal path for that day being the equinoc- 
tial circle itſelf ALEQW, it is plain, ſince the arch 
EE E Q, the fun will apply to fax hous-circles be- 
low the horizon, and to ſix above it, in each half of the 
day; and conlequently, that on that day the ſhadow 


| will occupy but 12 of the hour lines on each ſurface of 


the plane, beginning and ending at 6. 

+ But when the ſun is in the tropick of Cancer, its 
diurnal path, for that day, being the tropick itſelf 
TCRF, it is manifeſt the jun in the afternoon aſcends 


| above the plane in paſſing between the hour-circles of 


3 and 4 in the morning, and deſcends below eit in the 
afternoon, between ir bow of 8 and 9 : therefore, on 
the ſummer- tropick, the ſhadow will paſs over 16 of 
thoſe hour-lines ; and, vice verſa, when the ſun is in 
the winter tropick at O, its path being then © GI1H, 


it riſes above the plane between 8 and 9, and leaves it 


between 3 and. 4. 


From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that if the 


circles be ſuppoſed removed, and only the horizontal 


plane remain, with the half of the axis NP above it, 
the ſame poſition as before, then ſhould we have con- 


ſtituted an horizontal dial, every way the ſame with 


fig. 2.) with only the addition of a ſubſtyle PO, to 


tender the ſtyle NP very firm, 


Hence appears the reaſon why the gnomon or ſtyle 
NP, in thoſe dials in our latitude, is always directed 
to the north pole, and always contains ſuch an angle 
PN O, with the hour of 12 line, NB, as 1s equal to 
the latitude of the place. Laſtly, the reaſon appears why 
the number of hour-lines on theſe dials excecds not 10, 
and are all drawn from 6 to 12 and 6 again, on the nor- 


line of 6 Les dire&ly E. and W. as that of 12 does 
N. and S. If a plane be fixed within the ſame ſphere 


in à vertical poſition, or perpendicular to the horizon, 


and coinciding with the plane of the prime vertical. 
that is, facing full S. and N. then will the axis P S 


(fig. 3.) fill paſs through the centre of the plane N; 


and the lower ſemi- axis NS will by its ſhadow mark 


Therefore, the ſun ſhining on ſuch a ſphete, will bel out the hour- lines on the ſouthern ſurface, and the 


enced with all the fame incidents, and praduce all the 
une effects as would happen if the ſaid ſpliere were at 
| 1 : ; 

"ne centre of the earth, or the centre N of the {ſphere 


upper ſemi-axis NP will do the ſame on the northern. 
Theſe hour-lines are determined in the ſame manner 
as thoſe on the horizontal dial; and it js plain the ſun 


mended with the centre of the earth; becauſe the diſ- cannot come on the ſouthern face of this plane before 


_ betwixt the ſurface and centre of the earth is in- 
enſiole at the ſun. 
Now it is evident, as the ſun revolves about ſuch a 


vac N will every hour be upon one halt or other of 
we 


will be 


Jas ws poſe parts of the circles which-are in the 
rl emiſphere, and from noon to midnight it will 
5 er all thoſe in the weſtern. It is alſo further 
„ell, that while the ſun is in the eaſtern hemiſphere, 


— 


ſix in the morning, nor ſhine on it after fix in the 


evening. It is alſo evident, that all the hours before 


6 in the morning, and after 6 at night, will be ſhewn 
on the northern face or fide of this plane, for the time 


ve hour circles, viz. from midnight to noon it [of the ſun's being above the horiaon in any place. 


Hence the reaſon of a direct S. aud N. vertical dial 
eaſily appears; the latter of which is repreſented 


{piate XXVII. fg. 4.) apart from the ſphere; with its 


ſtyle N 8, ſubſtyle and hour- lines; and the ſame may 


* n 


: dull be firſt below, and then above the plane of the [be-conceived for a north erect dial. | 


Wriz N | 
1, and vice verſa, on the other ſide. 


4 ow: > | oe 8 f 9 
* . when the ſun is upon any one of theſe circles 
4 oF 


on the co * * 
; eee ide, on the plane of the horizon, on 
i" the line! 


in which the Plane of the hour arcle wiltf 


The gnomon N S (plate XX VII. fig. 3.) contains 


is upon any one an angle S NF E NP with the meridian or hour-line 
g upon the axis, it cauſes it to caſt a ſhadow. of 12, viz. Z F, which is exactly the compliment of 


PN to go; hence the elevation of the gnomon in 


(Coo 


of the place. The principles of a direct ſouth dial being 
underftood, it will be eaſy to underſtand thoſe of a dial 


were ere 3 of the horizon: if therefore lines 
Vor. 1 ee bins centre N, joining the points 


which does not face the S. or N. directly. but declines 


there froni any number of degrees from E. to W. 


* 


40 ys Having 


thoſe in common ule, as repreſented (plare XXVII. 


Having thus explained the principles on which the 
whole art of conſtructing dials is founded, we ſhall now. 
proceed to ſhew the methods generally uſed in drawing 
the hour-lines, &c. upon the moſt uſeful ſorts of dials. ' 

Eguinoctial Dt AL, is that deſcribed on an equinoctial 
7 or a plane repreſenting that of the equinoctial. 

hey are uſually diſtinguiſhed into upper, which look 
towards the zenith, and lower which reſpect the nadir.” 
Now as the ſun only illumines the upper ſurface of an 
equinoctial plane, while he is in our hemiſphere, or on: 
the northern fide of the equator, an upper equinoctial 
dial will only ſhew the hour during the ſpring and ſum- 
mer ſeaſon. And again, as the ſun only illumines the 
lower ſurface of an equinoctial plane, while he is in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, or on the other ſide of the equator, 

a lower equinoctial dial will only ſhew the hour in 
autumn and winter. To have an equinoctial dial 
therefore that ſhall ſerve all the year round, the upper 
and lower muſt be joined together; that is, it muſt be 
drawn on each ſide of the plane. | 

To deſcribe an upper eguinoctial DI AL. From a centre 

C (plate XXIX. fig. 1.) deſcribe a circle AB DE, 
and by two diameters A D and BE, interſecting each 
other at right angles, divide it into quadrants A B, BD, 
DE and EA. Subdivide each quadrant into fix equal 
parts by the right-lines. CI, C11, CIII, &c. which 

lines will be hour lines, and through the centre C drive 

a ſtyle or pin perpendicular to the plane AB DE. 
The dial thus deſcribed being raiſed fo as to be in the 

plane of the equator, the line C 111, in the plane of the 

meridian, and the point A looking towards the ſouth ; 
the ſhadow of the ſtyle will ſhew the hours both of the: 

forenoon and afternoon. - 8 

A lower equinottial DI AL is deſcribed in the ſame 
manner, with this exception, that no hour lines are to 
be drawn beyond that of fix o'clock. | 

To deſcribe an univerſal eguinoctial Di AL: join two 
metal planes AB CD and CDE F, (fe. 2.) ſo as to 
be moveable at the joint. On the upper ſurface of the 
plane AB CD deſcribe an upper equinoctial dial; and 
upon the lower, a lower, as already directed, and 
through the centre I drive a ſtyle. In the plane DEFC 
cut a box, and put a magnetical needle G therein; fit 
on the ſame plane a braſs quadrant LH, nicely 
graduated, and paſſing through a hole H cut in the 
plane AB CD. Now fince this may be ſo placed by 
means of the needle, as that the line I 12 ſhall be in the 
plane of the meridian, and by means of the quadrant fo 
raiſed, as that the angle BCF ſhall be equal to the 
elevation of the equator, 1t will ſerve as a dial in any 
part of the world. On this dial may be drawn ſeveral 
concentrick circles, which will ſhew the ſun's place and 
declination. Thus divide the ſtyle into an hundred 
parts, which being the radius of a circle, take the 
complement of the declination 5, 10?, 15, &c. and 
with the tangent of theſe degrees deſcribe concentrick 
circles, and when the end of the ſhadow of the ſtyle 
comes into one of them, it ſhews the declination and 
the ſun's place, which may be marked on the circles. 

Horixontal D1 AL, that deſcribed on a plane parallel 
to the horizon. | | 

To draw the Hour Lines upon an horizontal D1 AT.,' 
geometrically, draw a right-line N S (fig. 3.) for the 
meridian and hour line of 12, and croſs it with another 

E. W. for the hour line of 6 at right angles in Z: and 


upon Z as a centre deſcribe a circle EN WS. repre-| 


ſenting the horizon, of London for example, whoſe 
latitude is 51* 32“, and likewiſe this dial plane. Within 


3 4 = 


In large dials, where great accuracy is required, it; 
beſt to determine the lines of the dial by trigonometrical 
calculation, in which the elevation of the pole of the 
place being given, the angles which the hour lines make 
with the meridian in the centre of the dial are found by 
the following canon. As the fine of 90?, is to the ſn. 
of the elevation of the pole or latitude of the place; % 
is the tangent of each hour's equinoCtial diſtance from 
the meridiafi, to the tangent of the angle required. 
Pertical D1 AL, that drawn on the plane of a vertical 
circle. The verticals chiefly uſed are the prime ver- 
tical and the meridian, whence ariſe 8. N. E. W. 
dials. If the dial reſpects the cardinil points of the 
horizon, it is called direct, but if any other vertical be 
choſen, it is ſaid to decline: Again, if the circle whok 
plane is uſed be perpendicular to the horizon, the dial is 
denominated erect ; but if the plane be oblique to the 
horizon, it is ſaid to incline or recline. 
Erea, direct, ſouth or north Di AL, is that deſcrihed 
on the ſurface of the prime vertical circle, lookino 
ſouthward or northward. | e hy 
To deſcribe the Hour Lines upon a vertical eres, dired, 
fouth or north Drau. Having drawn a right-line NS 
(Fg. 4 and F.) for the meridian, or line of 12, and 
another at right angles E W. for the horizontal line of 
the plane, croſſing in the point Z; upon Z as a centre, 
deſcribe a circle NES W repreſenting the horizon, and 
thereon project the ſphere. Then draw a line upon 
your projection to repreſent your plane. Now an etect 
direct plane, which beholds the ſouth, muſt needs be in 
the azimuth eircle of E. and W. and therefore a right 
line drawn from E. to W. ſhall repreſent your plane. 


| Having drawn the plane upon the projection, you 


muſt find its pole. Now, this plane E W lying in 
the azimuth of E. and W. its poles muſt lie in the 
azimuth of N. and S. ſo that N is the pole of the 
north face of this plane, and S of the ſouth face, either 
of which poles are removed go? from the plane, and 
a line drawn from the one pole to the other, will cut 
the plane at right angles in Z. The next thing to bo 
found is the elevation of the pole of the world above the 
plane. Now P the pole of the world is elevated above 
this plane E W the quantity of the arch of the metidian 
Z P. To find the quantity of which, take the diſtance 
ZP in your compaſles, and meafure it upon the ſcale of 
half tangents, and you will find it to be equal to the 
complement of the latitude. Then as for the hour 
diſtances upon the plane, they are found thus: Lay a 
ruler to N, the pole of the plane, and to the ſeveral 
points 1, 2, 3, &c. 11, 10, 9, &c. where the hour 
circles of the projection cut the plane, and where the 
ruler cuts the primitive circle make ſmall * * *: and 
lines drawn from the centre Z, through theſe ftari, 
ſhall be the true hour lines upon the dial plane. 
height of the pole above the plane being equal to the 
complement of the latitude, take that in degrees from 3 
ſcale of chords and ſet them from 8 to B, and dias 
a line Z B for the ſtyle, which muſt ſtand upon the 
meridian, and on the ſouth face muſt point downxa 
to the ſouth pole, and on the north face upwards o 
the north pole, as in No. 5, : 
To draw this dial trigonometrically, fay, as the 14 
dius to the co-fine of the latitude, fo is the tangent 9 


. . . t 
152 the firſt hour's equinoctial diſtance, to the tangen 


of the firſt hour's diſtance on the plane. 
Erect, direct, eaſt or weſt DI AL, that 

the plane of the meridian, looking to the 

weſt. 1 


deſcribed en 
eaſt or to the 


. — . 7 ‚—·r* II x — 


ns. PCS. ATE 
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To deſcribe an erecs, direct, eafl or weſt D1AL- Ga 4 1 
ABCD (plate XXIX. fg. 6 and 7.) be the _—_ 
1. Upon the point C at the lowermoſt corner, f a 
an eaft dial, or upon the point D, at the other 4 5 
moſt corner, if it be a weſt dial, with fixty degree” | 
a line of chords, deſcribe an obſcure arch of ac! 


this circle project the ſphere according to your latitude : 
then ſhall the ſeveral hour circles touching the plane of 
the horizon give you points to draw the hour lines upon 
your dial plane. If a ruler therefore 1s laid to Z, and 
every one of the points 1, 2, 3, &c. 11, Io, 9, &c. and 


— 


6 1 So nth, 
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ſtraight lines drawn, theſe lines ſhall be the true hour 
lines for your horizontal dial. There is nothing required 
to compleat this dial but to make the height of the ſtyle 
equal to the latitude of the place. Wherefore for the 


latitude of London take 51 32 from your ſcale. of 
chords, and ſet them upon the horizon from S to A, 
and draw a line Z A for the ſtyle. The ſubſtyle, upon 
which the ſtyle ſtands in all Horizontal dials, is the 
meridian, or hour line of 12. f 


EF. Then from the ſame line of chords take _ 

plement of the latitude of the place, which 2 = 5 
elevation of the equinoctial above the e . 
that diſtance upon the arch from E to F, - en 
line CF A quite through the plane. lf may the 
repreſent the equinoctial circle. 2. That en 2 
better proportion your ſtyle to your plane, 2 


enient dil- 
d be at a conven — 


the hours may come on, an 


- 
- . 
% o * 
o 8 
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_ from one another, aſſume two points in the! 
line, one towards the end of C for the hour 
of XI, Os OOPS. | 
the point G; and another towards the other end there- 
of, for the hour of VI, as the point H; and through 
theſe two PO , 4 5 
angles to the equinoctial for the hour lines of XI and 
V] o'clock. 3- Upon the point & with 600 of the line 


of chords, deſeribe an obſcure arch of a circle, below | 


the equinoctial line, as I K, ſetting thereon 15 of your 


line of chords from I to K, and draw the obſcure line | 


GK L extending it till it cut the hour line of VI in the 
point L; fo ſhall the diſtance LH be the heighth of the 
rpendicular ſtyle proportioned to this plane. 4. Open 


your compalles to 60? of your line of chords, and fet-| 


ing one foot in the point L, with the other deſcribe an 
oblcure arch of a circle MN between the hour line of 
VI and the line GL. 5. Divide the arch MN into 
five equal parts, at the points © ©. © © ©, and lay 
a ruler from L to each of theſe points, and the 
ruler will cut the equinoctial line CH in the points 
**, through which points draw right lines parallel to 


to the hour line of VI, as the lines VIIXVII, VIINIF] 


VIII. IX*IX, XXX, and they will be the true hour 
lines of an eaſt dial from fix in the morning to eleven 
before noon. 6. For the hour lines before VI, namely, 
of IV and V in the morning, you may put them on by 
transferring the ſame diſtances upon the equinoctial 
line before VI, as there is between VI, and the hour 
lines of VII and VIII, after VI. and through theſe 
points draw lines parallel to the hour line of VI, and 
they will be the hour lines of IV and V in the morn- 
ing. 7. For the ſtyle of E. or W. dials it may be 


— 


either a ſtraight pointed pin or wire exactly of the length 


of the line HL, fixed in the point H, or ſome other 
part of the line of VI, perpendicularly to the plane, 
which will ſhew the true hour only by the ſhadow of 
the very top, as in the weſt dial (fig. 7.) or, which 1s 
better, 1t may be a plate of braſs of the ſome breadth 
with the diſtance between the hour lines of VI, and 
1X upon the equinoctial, as in the eaſt dial (fig. 6.) 
which plate being ſet perpendicularly upon the hour line 
of VI, will ſhew the hour by che ſhadow of the upper 
edge. 8. If you would inſert the halves and quarters 
of hours, divide each ſpace between © and © on the 
arch MN into four equal parts, and fo tranfer them to 
the equinoCtial circle, as you did the whole hours. In 
an caſt and weſt dial every thing is the ſame, with this 
difference only, that whereas the arch EF in the eaſt 
dial, through which the equinoctial paſſes, was deſcrib- 
ed on the right hand of the plane upon the centre C; 
in the weſt dial it muſt be deſcribed on the left hand on 
the centre D; and the hour lines of IV, V, VI, VII, 
VIII. IX, X, XI in the forenoon on the eaſt dial, muſt 
be VIII, VII, VI, V, IV, III, II, I in the afternoon 
on the weſt dial. e | 
Polar DrAL, that deſcribed on a plane paſſing 
rough the poles of the world, and the E. and W. 
points of the horizon, denominated upper or lower, 
Xording as it looks up towards the zenith, or down 
owards the nadir. It is therefore inclined to the 
| Trizon in an angle equal to the elevation of the pole. 
2 Drar, that drawn on the plane of other 
* es than the horizon, prime vertical, equinoctial, 
2 polar circles ; or that which either declines, in- 
nes, reclines, or deinclines. TEL 

—.— ng DI ALS are erect or vertical dials, which cut 
a xo © plane of the prime verticle, or of the horizon 
19ue angles. They are of a bis great uſe, as the: 


| 


Walls of houſes, 
commonly devi 
0 deſcribe 


this, 1 tay IW:ft, trigonometrically. In order to do 
EL . © height of the pole or ſtyle above the plane 
from the Ong 2. The deflexion or ſubſtyle's diſtance 
gitude. 233 And 3. The plane's difference of lon- 
(Mate XXIX ich are parts of the ſpherical triangle PRZ, 
Liven the £ yo fe. 8.) right angled at R, 'in which are! 
ice P Z, equal to the complement of the lati- 


tude of the 
place; t Nen 
e plane's declinat he angle PZ R, the complement of 


eaſt dial, or of I in the weſt dial, as 


ints G and H, draw two lines at right 


DIA 


theſe three data are found, 1. The height of the ſtyle 
above the plane by this canon. | es 
As the fon of yo? * 

Is to the fine complement of the latitude, 
So is the ſine complement of the plane's declination 
To the fine of the height of the ſtyle. j 

2. The diſtance of the ſubſtyle from the meridian by 
this canon. | . 
As to the ſuie of g 
To the ſine of the plane's declination, 

So is the tangent of tlie complement of the latitude 
of the place 

To the tangent of the ſubſtyle's diſtance from the 
TE 

3. To find the plane's difference of longitude, ſay, 

As the fine of the complement of latitude | 

To the ſine of go, | | | 

So is the ſine of the ſubſtyle's diſtance from the 
meridian 4 | 8 

To the ſine of the plane's difference of longitude. 

4: To find the angle that each hour makes with the 
ſubſtyle, fay, : | 

As the fine of 90 | | 

To the fine of the height of the pole above the plane. 

So is the tangent of the difference of the ſun's diſt- 
ance from the meridian and the difference of longitudes 

To the tangent of the angle required; 

An example of a north dial declining eaſt, which is 
only a ſouth dial inverted, may be ſeen in plate XXIX. 
Os DrALs are thoſe delineated on planes inclin- 
ing towards the ſouthern ſide of the horizon in an angle 
either greater or leſs than the equinoctial plane. 

Ring-Di AL, a kind of dial, conſiſting of a braſs 
ring, ſeldom exceeding two inches in diameter, and one 
third of an inch in breadth. In a point of this ring 
there is a hole, through which the ſun-beams being 
received, make a lucid ſpeck on the concavity of the 
oppoſite ſemicircle, which gives the hour of the day in 
the diviſion marked therein. But it only holds good 
about the times of the equinox, unleſs the hole is made 
moveable, and the days of the month are marked on the 
convex ſide of the ring. In this caſe the dial can be 
rectified for any time, and will ſhew the hour of the day 
throughout the year. | . 

To uſe it, put the moveable hole to the day of the 
month, then ſuſpending it by the little ring, turh it 
towards the ſun till his rays point out the hour among 
the diviſions on in the inſide. . 

Univerſal or aſtronomical Ring-D1AL, a dial ſerving 
to ſhew the hour of the day in any part of the earth: 
whereas the former 1s confined to a certain latitude. It 
is compoſed of two rings, or flat circles, from two to 
fix inches in diameter, and their breadth proportional. 
The outward ring HREP, (plate XXVII. fg. 5.) 
repreſents the meridian of the place of the obſerver, and 
contains two diviſions of go? each, as HR and EP 
diametrically oppoſite to each other, the one {ſerving 
from the equator to the north pole, and the other from 
the equator to the ſouth. The inner ring BC repre- 
ſents the equator, and turns exactly within the outward 
ring, by means of two pivots at the points of the hours 
of 12. A curſor N compoſed of two little pieces, ſlides 
along an aperture, in the middle of the bridge I, which 
curſor has a ſmall hole to admit the rays of the ſun. 
The middle of this bridge repreſents the axis of the 
world, and its two extremities, the two poles ; on one 
ſide of it are drawn the figns of the zodiack, and on 
the other the days of the month. On the edge of the 
meridian ſlides a piece a, with a ring I fitted to it, by 
which the inſtrument is to be ſuſpended during the ob- 
ſervation. This ring repreſents the zenith. 

Uſe of the Univerſal-Ring-D1 AL. Place the line on the 
middle of the ſliding-piete, immediately below the ring. 
to the latitude of the place, and fix the line croſſing the 
hole of the curſor to the day of the month, 'or degree of 
the ſign in which the ſun then is. Open the inſtrument 
ſo, that the two rings be at the right angles to each other, 
and ſuſpend it by the ring I: turn the flat ſide of the 
bridge towards the ſun, ſo that his rays coming through 


ys | 


jon, and the right angle at R. F N 


the little hole in the middle of the curſor, fall exactly on 
| a line 


DIA 


A line drawn round the middle of the concave ſurface o 
the interior ring, where it will point out the hour. Let 
it be obſerved, however, that this dial will not ſhew the 
hour of 12, becauſe the outer circle being then in the 
plane of the meridian, hinders the ſun's rays from falling 
on the inner. Neither will it ſhew the hour when the 
ſun is in the equinoctial, for then his rays fall parallel 
to the plane of the inner circle. 5 
 Refiefling Di AL, a ſort of dial ſhewing the hour of 
the day by means of a thin piece of looking-glaſs plate, 
ſo placed as to reflect the ſun's rays on the top of a 
ceiling, where the hour-lines are drawn. 

Lunar, or Meoon-D1 AI,, ſhews the hour of the night 
by means of the ſhadow of the moon, projected from 
an index. 1 | 

Drar.s without Centres, thoſe whoſe hour«lihes con- 
verge ſo ſlowly, that the centre they converge towards 
cannot be exprefſed on the given plane. Horizontal 
dials of this kind are to be made for places, the eleva- 
tion of whoſe pole 1s either very great or very ſmall ; 
and vertical dials without centres are for places which 
have the pole very much elevated. 

DIALECT, an appellation given to the language of 
2 province, . ſo far as it differs from that of the whole 
kingdom. The term, however, is more particularly 
uſed in ſpeaking of the ancient Greek, whercof there 
were four dialects, the Attick, Ionick, Eolick, and 
Dorick, each of which was a perfect language in its 
kind, that took place in certain counties, and had pe- 
cular beauties. | | 

In Great- Britain, beſides the grand diverſity of Eng- 
liſh and Scotch, almoſt every county has a dialect of 
its own, all differing conſiderably in pronunciation, ac- 
cent and tone, although one and the ſame language. 

DIALECTICKS, Dialectica, in the literary hiſtory 
of the ancients, that branch of logicks which taught 
the rules and modes of reaſoning. 

 DIALLING, the art of conſtructing all manner of 
dials. See the article Diar. 

DraLLING-GLoBE, an inftrument of braſs or 
wood, with a plane fitted to the horizon, and an in- 
dex ſo contrived as to give a clear illuſtration of theart 
of dialling. | 

DrALLING-SSALEsS, rulers with lines graduated 
on them, to facilitate the conſtruction of dials. 

DIALOGISM, in rhetorick, implies the ſoliloquy 
of a perſon ſpeaking to themſelves. | 7 
DIALYSIS, in grammar, a mark or character con- 
fiſting of two points ( placed over two vowels in a 
word, to ſeparate them, as they would otherwiſe form 
a dipthong, as Moſaick, &c. 

DIAMETER of a Circle, in geometry, is a right- 
line paſſing through the centre of the circle, and ter- 
minated both ways by the circumference. 

For the method of finding the ratio of the diameter 
to the circumference of a circle. See CIRCLE. | 

DiAME TER of 4 Curve, is a right-line, as AC 
(plate XXVI. fig. 15.) that biſects the right- lines D 
FE, DE, drawn parallel to one another: and are either 
of a finite or infinite length. | 

Though a right- line, biſecting all parallel lines drawn 
from one point of a curve to another, is taken in a 
ſtrict ſenſe only for the diameter of a curve line, yet it 
may not be amiſs more generally to define a diameter, 
in ſaying, that it is that line, whether right or curve, 
which biſects all the parallels drawn from one point to 
another of a curve; ſo that, according to this, every 
curve will have a diameter: and thence Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's curves of the ſecond order have all either a right- 
lined diameter, or elſe the curves of ſome one of the 
conick ſections for diameters : and many geometrical 
curves of the higher orders may alſo have for diameters: 
curves of more inferior ones, and that ad infinitum. 

Dr AME TER of Gravity, in any ſurface or ſolid, is 
that line in which the centre of gravity is placed. 

DrAM ETER of a Sphere or Globe, is a right-line 
drawn through the centre, and terminated at each end 
by the ſurface of the ſphere or globe. | 

D1iAaMETER of @ Column, is its thickneſs juſt above 
the baſe. From this the module is taken which mea- 
ſures all the other parts of. the column, 43 
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| DIAMOND, Adamar, in natural hiſtory, à ge. 
of precious ones, of a fine pellucid ſubſtance, of prey 
hardheſs, never fouled by any admixture of earthy u. 
any other coarſe matter, ſuſceptible of elepant tingez 
from metalline particles, giving fire with ſteel, not fel. 
menting with acid menſtruums, ſcarcely calcinable hy; 
any degree of fire, and of one ſimple and permanent 
appearance in all lights. of wt 
This is the molt valuable and hardeſt of all gem: 
and, though found of different ſhapes, and ſometinge; 
accidentally tinged to ſeveral colours, yet ever carte; 
the ſame diſtinguiſhing characters, and is very evidently 
in all thoſe ſtates the ſame body. It is, when pute, 
perfectly Clear and pellucid as the pureſt water, and! 
eminently diſtinguiſhed from all other ſubſtances, by 
its vivid ſplendor, and the brightneſs ef its reflections, 
It is extremely various in ſhape and fize, being found 
in the greateſt quantity very ſmall, and the larger ones 
extremely ſeldom met with ; the largeſt diamond cer. 
tainly known ever to have been found is that in the 
poſſeſſion of the Great Mogul, which weighs 279 carats, 
and is computed to be worth 779, 244 1, ERS 
The places whence we have the diamonds are the F. 
Indies, in the iſſand of Bornea, and in the kingdoms 
of Viſapour, Golconda, Bengal, and the Brafils in the 
W. Indies. They are not unfrequently found yellow- 
iſh, bluiſh, and reddiſh, but more rarely greeniſh. 
There have not been wanting people who have zt 
tributed to the diamond great virtues as a cordial ; but 
we are apt to believe no body ever did, or will, ty 
whether this has been ſaid with any ſort of foundation, 
Valuation of DiaMoNnDs, among jewellers, is thus 
calculated : they ſuppoſe the value of a rough diamond 
to be 21. per carat ; then to find the value of thole of 
greater weight, they multiply the ſquare of their weight 
by 2, and this laſt product is the value of the diamonds 


| 


| 
ö 


in their rough ſtate: thus, the value of a rough dia- 


mond weighing 4 carats, is equal 4 * 4=16 M gal. 
and ſo in other caſes. Again, to find the value of 
wrought diamonds, they ſuppoſe half their weight loſt 
in manufacturing them, and therefore multiply the 
ſquare of double their weight by 2; thus the value of 
a wrought diamond, weighing 3 carats, is equal 6 
=36x2=721. 

Corniſh D1AMOND, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
to a kind of cryſtals, from their being found in Carn- 
wall. Sce the article CRYSTAL. 
Rough D1aMOND, is the ſtone as nature produces 
it in the mines. : 
Roje Di Axt ON, is that quite flat underneath, with 
its upper part cut in divers little faces, uſually triqngles, 
the uppermoſt of which terminate in a point. 

Table DIAMOND, is that which has a large ſquare 
face at top, encompaſſed with four leſs ones. 
Brilliant Di AMON D, is that cut in faces both at top 
and bottom; and whoſe table, or principal face at tcp. 
is flat. 

DriAuop, in the glaſs trade, an inſtrument uſed 
for ſquaring the large plates or pieces; and among Bla- 
ziers, for cutting their glaſs. | 
DiamoNnnD, in heraldry, a term uſed by ſome 
7 to expreſs the black colour in the atchievements 
of peers, 
LANDRIA, the name of the ſecond-claſs in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, and comprehends all _ 
plants as bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed wil 
two ſtamina in each; of this claſs are the jalmie, 
phillyrea, lilack, olive, ſage, roſemary, with lere 
other genera. | | noſe 
DIANTHERA, in botany, a genus of plants v _ a 
corolla conſiſts of a ſingle ringent petal with w_ oi 
ments topped with twin antherz ; the fruit 15 4 8 
vular capſule, mn two cells, each containing 4 

tary lentiform ſeed. 15 

DIANTHUS, in botany, a genus of the decandris* 
digynea claſs of plants, whoſe corolla confiſts . 
tals, the ungues of which are the length of — = 
they are narrow, and. inſerted into the recepa . 
limb is plane; and the bracte of 
at the extremity, aud crenated; the 
covered capſule, canſiſting ot one 


the petals broad 

fruit is a cylindeic* 
ning 
four 


call, and ope 


| 


four ways at the top; the ſeeds are numerous, com- 
"efſed, and roundiſh. | | 
P This genus comprehends the cloye-july-flowers or 


carnations, the pinks and ſweet-willams ; all beautiful 
flowers, which may be propagated by ſeeds or layers. 


DIAPASMA, in pharmacy, a name for all powders 


ſprinkled on the body, whether as perfumes or other- 
ws APASON, in muſick, a muſical interval, by 
«hich moſt authors, who have wrote upon the theory 
of muſick, uſe to expreſs the octave of the Greeks, 

Dar Aso, among the muſical inſtrument-makers, 
\ kind of rule or ſcale, whereby they adjuſt the pipes of 
their organs, and cut the holes in their flutes, haut- 
bovs, &c. in due proportion, for performing the tones, 
ſemi- tones, and concords juſt. 

The bell-founders have likewiſe a diapaſon, ſerving 
to regulate the ſize, thickneſs, weight, &c. of their 

8. ; 

„ DriAEx, in muſick, a kind of com- 
pound concord, whereof there are two ſorts; the 
reater, which is in the proportion of 10:3; and the 
leſs in that of 16: 5. 

Diapason DIAPENTE, in muſick, a compound 
conſonance in a triple ratio, as 39. Fhis interval, 
ſays Martianus Capella, conſiſts of nine tones and a 
ſemi-tone, nineteen ſemi-tones, and thirty-eight dieſes. 
[t is a ſymphony made when the voice proceeds from 
the firſt to the twelfth ſound. | 

Diapason DIATESSARON, in muſick, a com- 
ound concord, founded on the proportion of 8: 3. 
o this interval Marianus Capella allows eight tones 
and a ſemi-tone, ſeventeen ſemi- tones, and thirty-four 
dieſes. - EL. 

DIAPENTE, in muſick, a perfect fifth. 

f the tenſion of two ſtrings be in proportion as 3 to 
2, they will ſound a diapente, when ſtruck together. 

DrAPENTE, in pharmacy, implies a compoſition 
conſiſting of five ingredients. 

DIAPHANOUS, an epithet applied to all tranſpa- 
rent bodies, or ſuch as tranſmit the rays of light. 
 DIAPHORESTS, in medicine, an elimination of 
the humours through the pores of the ſkin. 

DIAPHORETICKS, among phyſicians, a general 
name for all medicines that promote perſpiration. 

_ DIAPHRAGM, in anatomy, the midriff, a large 
ſrong muſcular membrane, placed tranſverſely in the 
trunk, and dividing the thorax from the abdomen. 

DIAPRE, in heraldry, fignifies the dividing a field 
or border into compartments, reſembling fret-work. 

DIARRHOEA, in medicine, a looſeneſs, or a fre- 
quent and plentiful diſcharge of thin, watery, mucous, 
ſimy, trothy, bilious, or blackiſh matter ? + the 1n- 
fines, ſometimes with, and ſometimes without a 
mixture of the inteſtines. | 

The word is formed from the Greek, d, through, 
and pw, to flow. | | 

All forts of ſubſtances whatever, poſſeſſed of any de- 
are of acrimony, will ſtimulate the inteſtines, accele- 


rate their periſtaltick motion, invite a larger quantity 


of fiuids to their glands, and cauſe a diſcharge of their 
contents by ſtool. Ls | 


If alcaleſcent aliments be taken into the ſtomach in 


cnn ſuperior to the power of digeſtion, they pu- 
00 2 becoming acrimonious, by their ſtimulus 
11 8 ©a diarrhoea. Thus, thoſe who eat ſtale fiſh 
1 - 3 3 violent diarrhœa; and half a grain 
of putrified-yolk-of an er wi 
ck tools y gg will produce a great number 
If 0 0 8 
Tos Werde aliment be taken in too large quantities, 
milk 1 * y and contract an acid acrimony. Thus 
"ri 5 turn acid on the ſtomach, purges; as do 
wy f other vegetables under the ſame circumſtances. 
which e inteſtines, liver, pancreas, or any part 
telina) 101 an immediate communication with the in- 
* 5 e, be affected with an abſceſs of any kind, 
chin nous matter diſcharged ſtimulates the in- 
85 Fug produces a diarrhoea, 2 
ibreſtinz W an abſceſs in any part remote from the 
cannot be Gch as in the lungs, and ſo ſituated that it 
Vol. I. 9 externally, the patent orifices of 


| 


| 


. 


| 
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the veins may abſorb a part, or even all the pus, and 
convey it to the arteries of the inteſtines, which may 
depoſit this acrimonious matter upon them, where it 
may ſtimulate them to a diarrhoea; or, if this ſhould 
not happen, the matter may be conveyed by the arteries 
to the veins which form the vena portæ, which does 
in ſome meaſure the office of an artery with reſpeCt to 


the maſs of blood, diſcharged by the biliary ducts into 
the inteſtines, and thus paſs off in copious ſtools. 

If an evacuation, as perſpiration, ſhould be obſtruct- 
ed, the matter retained will acquire a tendency to acri- 
mony, and be more likely to be depoſited upon the 
inteſtines than any where elſe. | 
When the obſtructing matter, in a chronical diſor- 


der, is reſolved, moved, and mixed with the maſs of 


blood, -this may and is frequently conveyed to the in- 
teſtines, and diſcharged by a diarrhoea. Thus perſons 
who eat large quantities of the ſaponaceous ſpring herbs, 
or ripe fruits, fall into a plentiful diarrhoea, attended 
with ſalutary effects. | 
Hence we may perceive how careful phyſicians ſhould 
be to inveſtigate the cauſes of diarrhceas, in order to 
preſcribe judiciouſly, and to avoid doing a great deal of 
prejudice: for the matter muſt be carried off, either 
ſpontaneouſly, or by art, before any aſtringents can be 
adminiſtered ; which ſeem only to be indicated when 
the diſcharge is ſo. exorbitant as to endanger life; or 
when the emiſſaries of the glands that open into the 
inteſtines, are too much relaxed, after the ſtimulating 
cauſe is perfectly eliminated. 
Deſtroying the peculiar acrimony that cauſes a diar- 


at leaſt to alleviate the diſorder. 

DIAR THROSIS, in anatomy, a kind of articu- 
lation, or juncture of the bones, in which there is a 
manifeſt motion. See ARTICULATION. 

The Diarthroſis comprehends, 1. The enarthroſis, 
in which the head of one of the bones is received into 
a dcep cavity in the other, as in the articulation of the 


the bones is received into a ſlighter cavity in the other, 
as in the juncture of the os humeri with the ſcapula, 
3. The ginglymus, in which the bones mutually re- 
ceive, and are received by one another, as in the caſe 
in the articulation of the humerus and cubitus. 

To theſe, Fallopius adds the trochoides, in which 
the motion is like that of a wheel about its axis, as is 
the caſe of the articulation of the firſt vertebræ of the 
neck with the ſecond: and to all theſe ſome of the mo- 
dern anatomiſts have added alſo the amphiorthroſis, a 
term which comprehends all thoſe junctures of the 
bones which have a manifeſt motion, and which differ 
from the ſeveral articulations now deſcribed, either in 
regard of their figure, or the motion they allow of. 

DIARY, among traders, denotes a day-book con- 
taining the proceedings of one day. 

DIASCHISM, among muſicians, denotes the differ- 
ence between the comma and enharmonick dieſis, com- 
monly called the leſs comma. | | 

- DIASCORDIUM, in pharmacy, a celebrated com- 
poſition, ſo called from ſcordium one of its ingredients. 

DIASEBESTEN, in pharmacy, a ſoft purgative 
electuary, of which ſebeſtens are the principal ingre- 
dients. | 

DIASENNA, in pharmacy, the name of a medi- 
cine in which ſenna is the principal ingredient. - 

DIASIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival kept at 
Athens in honour of Jupiter the Propitious. | 

DIASTASIS, a term uſed by ancient phyſicians for 
a diſtention of the muſcles, or ſeparation of the bones. 

DIASTEM, among ancient muſicians, the farts. 
with what the moderns call interval, See INTER v AL. 

DIASTOLE, among phyſicians, ſignifies the dila+ 
tation of the heart, auricles, and arteries; and ſtands 
oppoſed to the ſyſtole, or contraction of the ſame parts. 
See the article HEART. | | | 

D1AasTOLE, in grammar, implics the making a {; ]- 
lable long that is naturally ſhort. 

DIASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, an edi- 
fice where the columns ſtand at ſuch à diſtance one from 

4 D | | | ” 


the liver: and here the matter may be ſeparated from 


rhoea, when that can be done, will bid fair to cure, or 


femur. 2. The arthrodia, in which the head of one of 
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the other, that eight modules, or four diameters, are 


allowed for the intercolumniation. 
DIASYRMUS, in rhetorick, a kind of hyperbole, 


which fignifies an exaggeration of ſome low ridiculous! 
| [old people, and thoſe of an exhauſted body. 


DIATESSARON, among the ancient muſicians, a 


concord or harmonious interval, compoſed of a greater. 


thing. 


tone, a leſſer tone, and one greater ſemitone ; its pro- digeſtion, and ſoftens ſharp humours; and con 


portion in numbers is as 4 to 3. 


deſcending. 
DIBBLE, or D1iBzzr, among gardeners, is the 
name of a tool employed in ſetting plants. 


DICHOTOMY, a term uſed by aſtronomers for 


thoſe phaſes or appearances of the moon, when ſhe 


appears biſected, or ſhews only one half of her diſk. 

Dichoroux, among botaniſts, is applied to ſuch 
plants, whoſe branches are divided into two ; as 
miſletoe, &c. | 

DICKER, an old and now almoſt obſolete word, 
applied to various commodities, and ſignifies ten. Thus 
a dicker of hides 1s ten {kins, a dicker of gloves implies 
ten pair, &c. | 

DICTATOR, among the ancient Romans, was a 
magiſtrate inveſted with ſovereign power. 

DICTION, the phraſe, ſtyle, or elocution of a 
ſpeaker or writer. | 

DICTIONARY, a catalogue of all the words in a, 
language, art, ſcience, &c. ranged in alphabetical order. 

DIDACTICK, inſtructive, or adapted to the pro- 
vince of teaching. | 

DIDYNAMIA, the fourteenth claſs of plants in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, comprehending ſuch as 
bear hermaphrodite flowers, furniſhed with four ſubu- 
lated ſtamina, inſerted in the tube of the corolla, two 
whereof are ſhorter than the others, and placed toge- 
ther : the corolla in general is monopetalous and erect, 
of the ringent kind, the upper lip ſtrait, and the lower 
{ſpreading and trifid. See BOT ANV. 

It has its name from the longer ſtamina, being ſup- 
poſed more efficacious in fecundating the ſeeds than the 
reſt ; and as the genera belonging to it are very nume- 
rous, they have been divided into two ſeries or orders, 
under the names of gymnoſperma and angioſperma, 
the latter having, and the former wanting, a pericar- 
pium or ſeed-veſſel. 

To this claſs belong baum, germandir, lavender, 
thyme, mint, betony, fox-glove, and divers other ge- 
nera. | | 

DIESIS, in muſick, is the diviſion of a tone leſs 
than a ſemi-tone, or an interval conſiſting only of an 
imperfect ſemi-tone. | 

DIET, in medicine, imp | 
ſolid aliments. | 

The principal and moſt general aliment is bread, 
whereof the cruſt 1s eſteemed moſt eaſy of digeſtion, the 
crum being more oily and heavy. Pulſe of all kinds 
nouriſh much, but are heavy, windy, and viſcous, and 
conſequently, are apt to cauſe obſtructions. Rice, 
barley and oats, properly prepared, are nouriſhing, 
emollient and reſtorative. Nuts, almonds, and cheſ- 
nuts, are full of a nouriſhing oil, but are hard of di- 
geſtion. Fruits which are pulpy and tart, abound with 
water, and are refreſhing, moiſtening and ſedative, ap- 
peaſing the too rapid motions of the blood, quench- 
ing thirſt, and digeſting eaſily : ſuch are ſtrawberries, 
gooſeberries, currants, apricots, peaches, pears and ap- 
ples. Theſe ſhould be eaten ripe, and in a ſmall quan- 
rity at once; and the beſt way of all is to eat them 
boiled or baked, as being windy. Pot-herbs are leſs; 
nourithing than the farinaceous or mealy ſubſtances. 
Lettuce, ſuccory, ſorrel, purſlain, are cooling and re- 
frething ; artichokes, cellery, creſſes, aſparagus, and 
parſley, arc a little heating ; and truffles, champinions, 
garlick, ſhallots, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, muſtard, 
&c. heat very much. | 

Ot animal ſubſtances uſed in diet, the fleſh of young 
animals 1s preferred to that of old ones; and the fleſh 
of wild animals is faid to be lighter and more eaſily di- 
geſted than that of tame. | 
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lies all forts of fluids and 
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DIAT ONICK, an epithet applied to muſick, as it 


proceeds by tones and ſemi-tones, both aſcending and; cameo! 
and aſſiſts digeſtion, That malt liquor is accounted 


| beſt, which 1s ſpecifically lighteſt, and not ſaturated 
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Liquid aliments are milk, eggs, chocolate, { 
broths. Milk is good for weak perſons, whoſe 


ups and 
| - : ſtomach 
is languid; and for children new-laid eggs yield ve 


good nouriſhment, are eaſy of digeſtion, and agree with 


* Choco. 
8 liquor; i 
dy, helps the 
lequently 


late is a very 


dang and nouriſhin 
ſtrengthens the 


omach, reſtores the bo 
1s very proper for perſons of a weak ſtomach. 

As to drinks, wine taken too freely is prejudiciz 
but taken with moderation, it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 


with too groſs a ſubſtance, as paſſing more freely throug], 
the emunctories of the body, and eſpecially by uringe 
for as to all thick, muddy, heavy and ſtale beer, not 
ſufficiently boiled, it offends tlie head, generates wind 
obſtructions, the ſtranguary, aſthma, and colick. 5 
Tea promotes perſpiration, ſtrengthens and clears tl. 
ſtomach, and helps digeſtion. Coffee, taken after din 
ner, helps digeftion, and allays the fumes of wine. Ms. 
derately taken, it thins the blood and humovrs : bu: 
its excels agitates the blood, cauſes watching, and oc- 
caſions hæmorrhages. 

From this view of the materials of diet, it appears. 
that the beſt way to preſerve health, is to live upon 
plain ſimple foods, Lightly ſeaſoned, and in a quantity 
agreeable to the age, ſtrength of the ſtomach, ſex, con- 
ſtitution, and chiefly to what nature has by experience 
been. found to require, Hunger ſhews the beſt time of 
eating, as thirſt does of drinking. Perſons who find 
no inconvenience from dining and ſupping ever) 
day, need not change their manner of life; and, in 
youth, ſomething taken between meals is not amils, 
When a perſon is much fatigued, and his ſpirits diff. 
pated, it is proper to reſt wa ty eating; and, in caſcs 
of diſtreſs and ſorrow, the food ſhould be very light, 
and ſmall in quantity. In ſummer, when the ſpirits 
and fluid parts are apt to evaporate, the diet ſhould be 
moiſt, cooling, and eaſy of e ee to repair the loft 
with the greater ſpeed; whereas, in winter, the ſto- 
mach will admit of more ſolid and heating aliments. 
DiE T-DgINEs, a form in phyſick, including all 
the medicated wines, ales and wheys, uſed in chronick 
caſes. They require a courſe or continuation to anſwe: 
any intention of moment. In all acute caſes they arc 


of no uſe; but where the diſorder of a conſtitution. is 


gradually to be gained upon, much help may be had 
trom this quarter. | 
DriEr, or Dyer, in matters of policy, is uſed for 
the general aſſembly of the ſtates, or circles of the em- 
pire of Germany and of Poland, to deliberate and con- 
cert meaſures proper to be taken for the good of the 
publick. | | 
DIETETICK, ſomething relating to diet, particu- 
larly that part of phyſick which treats of this ſubject. 
DIEU ET MON DROIT, God and my riglut, 
the motto of the royal arms of England, firſt aſſumtce 
by Richard I. to intimate that he did not hold Jus 
crown 1n vaſlalage of any mortal. 
DIEXAHEDRIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus gf 
pellucid and cryſtalliform ſpars, compoſcd of two pyri- 
mids, joined baſe to baſe, without any intermedia 
column: the diexahedria are dodecahedral, or com. 
poſed of two hexangular pyramids. — 
DIFFARREATION, in Roman antiquity, à ce- 
remony whereby the divorce of the prieſts was ſolemu— 
ized, or the diflolving of marriage contracted by con- 
farreation. . 
DIFFERENCE, in logick, ſignifies an eſſential 5 
tribute belonging to any ook that is not found in wn 
genus, and is the uniyertal idea of that ſpecies: this, 
body and ſpirit are two ſpecies of ſubſtance, which ow 
tain in their ideas fomething more than is i tat © 
ſubſtance. In a body, we find impenctrability and 2 
tenſion; in a ſpirit, a power of thinking and nn: 
ſo that the Agens of body 1s impenitrabie extenſion, 
and the difference of a ſpirit is cogitation. Fra 
Dir FERENCE, in mathematicks, is the 1 aha 
when one number or quantity is ſubtracted from 
other. D 
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DirFERENCE of Longitude, of two places on the 
earth, is an arch of the equator, comprehended between 
the meridians of theſe two places. | 

DIFFERENCE of Aſcenſion. See the article As EN. 
SIONAL Difference. ö | 5 

DIFFERENCES, in heraldry; certain admitta- 
ments to coat- armour, whereby ſomething 1s added or 
altered to diſtinguiſh younger families from the elder. 

DIFFEREN TIAL, in the higher geometry, is an 
infinitely ſmall quantity; or in other words, leſs than 
any aſſignable one. 3 | 

Dir FERENTIAL CALcuLvs, is the method bf 
differencing quantities, that is, of finding a differential. 
See the article CALcULUs DIFFERENTIALIS, 

DIFFUSION, the diſpoſition of the ſubtle efluvia 
of bodies into a kind of atmoſphere all round them, 
Thus the light diffuſed by the rays of the ſun, iſſues 
all round from that amazing body of fire; and thus are 
the magnetick particles diffuſed every where round. 
about our carth, and parts adjacent to it. | 

DIGAMMA, a name given to the letter F. 

DIGASTRICUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the 
lower jaw, called allo biventer. See MuscLzs of the 
Human Body. | | 

DIGEST, Dige/lum, in matters of literature, a col- 
lection of the deciſions of the Roman lawyers properly 
digeſted, or arranged under diſtinct heads, by order of 
the emperor J uſtinian. It conſtitutes the firſt part or 
volume of the civil law. 

DIGESTION, in phyſick, is the diſſolution or ſe- 
paration of the aliments into ſuch minute parts as are 
fit to enter the lacteal veſſels, and circulate with the 
maſs of blood, | | 

For the manner how digeſtion 1s performed, ſee the 
articles BLOOD and CHYLE. 

Dios TON, in chymiſtry, is the ſubjecting bodies 
included in proper veſſels, to. the action of a gentle and 
continued heat. 

The veſſels generally uſed to contain the matter to be 
digeſted, are matraſſes or bolt-heads, and ſometimes 
glaſſes; but where the heat is ſo gentle as to make no 
evaporation, the ſtructure is indifferent. In caſes where 
an evaporation does happen, and the exhaling fluid is 
of any value, the veſſels are to be conſtrued ſo as to 
confine the vapour, and return it in a condenſed ſtate. 
[his is called circulation, and is commonly executed 
by inverting the neck of a ſmaller matraſs into that of 
a larger, in which caſe the conjoined glaſſes are called 
a peiican, There are ſeveral other kinds of pelicans of 
4 more complex ſtructure; but the flaſk uſed for Flo- 
rence wine, diveſted of the ſtraw-work, and inverted 
into a matraſs with a very long neck, will conveniently 
anſwer all the purpoſes, 

his operation is moſt generally performed in a ſand- 
heat, and no greater adjuſtment of the degrees of heat 
is neceſſary for the purpoſes of pharmacy, that can be 
there effected; but formerly, when the more myſterious 
aid operoſe methods were followed, the heat of dung- 
hills has been employed. | | 

The degree of heat requiſite in digeſtion differs ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſubject: in tinctures, made 
28 lirong ſpirit of wine, or volatile ſalts, and in ſo- 
ons where a great efferveſcence is apt to ariſe, a very 
eee one ſhould never be exceeded. In aqueous ſo- 
Font and moſt other caſes, a greater may be allowed; 
ok _ always be underſtood to be leſs than will 
= de matter boil, otherwiſe the operation comes 
" Vitun the proper meaning of the word digeſtion, 
Which is a diſtinction from coction. | 
= 2 time which digeſtion ought to be continued dif- 
the greatly, according to the different application of 
Ol ng that no other rule for it can be laid 
5 = that it ſhould be continued till the intention 

i 6e. : is made ſubſervient be compleated. 

* 0 Culatory digeſtions, it is proper to lute the veſ- 
jun 5 pn the vapours through the 
4 extremely 1 caſes this following precaution 
Vent de left e V1Z. that a ſmall aperture or 
wife wit nerwile an incondenfible vapour, which 

lb, if it cannot force the lute, inevi 
* e, inevitably burſt 


© plaſſe : 3 - . > 
SUES, ; he inſtances in which this precaution is 


neceſſary, are all mixtures of acid ſpirits, with earths, 
metals, or alcaline ſalts; or of ſuch ſalts of thoſe fub- 
ſtances. which can be acted on by them. But in ſolu- 
tion of ſalts in water, and in extracts of gums, or re- 
ſins, made with volatile ſalts, wine, or ſpirits of wine, 
it may be ſafely omitted. The college of London have, 
in their diſpenſary, as well according to the laſt edition 
as the former, uſed the word digeſtion in a ſenſe differ- 
ent from the above definition, meaning by it only the 
ſuffering the ingredients of certain mixtures to be con- 


| tinued together without applying the uſe of heat, which 


they expreſsly order on each occaſion to be applied or 
omitted by ſaying, digeſt with heat, or digeſt without 
heat: this is confounding the ſenſe of the word digeſt 
with that of the word infuſe. | 85 
DIC ESTTON, among phyſicians, 1s uſed for matu- 
ration, or that ſtate of a diſeaſe, when the morbifick 


matter is ſo changed in bulk, figure, coheſion, mobi- 


lity, &c. by the uſe of proper medicines, or even by the 
force of nature, as to be leſs noxious and hurtful, and 
conſequently to abate the violence of the diſtemper. 
DrioESsT ION, in ſurgery, is the diſpoſing of an ulcer 
or wound to ſuppurate, or to diſcharge good pus, by the 
application of proper medicines. See the next article. 


DIGESTIVE, in medicine, ſuch remedies as 


ſtrengthen and increaſe the tone of the ſtomach, and aſ- 


ſiſt in the digeſtion of foods. See DIGEST TON. 
To this claſs belong all the ſtomachicks and ſtrengtli- 

ners, or corroborants. _ ns 
Drcestive, in ſurgery, ſuch medicines as are ap- 

plied to wounds, &c. in order to promote a good ma- 


turation and laudable ſuppuration of matter. Lenient, 


anodyne and balſamick digeſtives, are to be applied to 

a gangrene. Digeſtives of turpentine, and the yolks of 

eggs, are uſeful in abſceſſes, wounds and ulcers. | 
DIGEST OR, in chymiſtry, a ſtrong veſſel made of 


copper, or iron, and fitted with a cloſe cover and 


degree of heat, whilſt water, common air, and the fub- 
ject of the operation are contained therein. 

The cover of the digeſtor ſhould always be provided 
with the valve to let out the ſteam, otherwiſe the veſſel 
will certainly burſt, whereby it may prove fatal to the 
by-ſtanders. 

Of all chymical veſſels hitherto invented, the digeſtor 
ſeems beſt calculated for increafing the action of men- 
ſtruums. Water, confined in a digeſtor, is ſuſceptible 
of ſo much heat as to melt lead; and it is frequent- 
ly found to melt the ſolder of lead and tin, wherewith 
the copper veſſel was held together: here appears the 
neceſſity of uſing hard ſolder, made of ſpelter, or filver 
and braſs, for this purpoſe; otherwiſe the digeſtor 
cannot contain the water, when much heated, without 
melting in the joints. | | 
In this veſſel, freſh ox-bone will be ſo digeſted in the 
ipace of a quarter of an Hour, as to become ſoft and 
tender, and capable of being cut with a knife; and the 
water in which it was boiled, turned into a hard jelly, 
and a large cake of fat on its ſurface, when all is pro- 
perly cooled. 

DIGGING, among miners, 1s appropriated to the 
operation of frecing any kind of ore from the bed or 
ſtratum in which it lies, where every ſtroke of their 
tools turns to account; in contradiſtinction to the 
openings made in ſearch of ſuch ore, which are called 
hatches or eſſay-hatches, and the operation itſelf, 
tracing of mines, or hatching. | OOTY 

DIGIT, in aſtronomy, a meaſure by which it is 
uſual to expreſs the quantity obſetved in eclipſes of the 
ſun and moon. Its quantity is the twelfth part of the 
diameter of the luminary ſpoke of at that time, be it 
what it will. 

DIGITALIS, foxglove, in botany, a geres of 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous, labiated, and 
bell - ſhaped, with four ditynaminus ſtamina. The fruit 
is bilocular, oval capſule, containing a number of ſmall 
ſeeds, A ſpecies of foxglove grows naturally in many 
parts of England, and is reputed a cathartick, emetick 
and vulnerary. 
| DIGITA'T 


ED Lear, among botaniſts, is one 


which is compoſed of ſeveral foliola, joined to one 
foot - 


ſcrews, ſo as to remain perfectly tight in a conſiderable 
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' foot-ſtalk at theit baſe, ſpreading like the fingers of the 


BISHOP, DEAN, &c. 


ſignifies honour and authority. 


polygynia claſs of plants; the corolla of which conſiſts 


the fruit is roundiſh, and externally covered with a 


the upper part of a column, by which its diameter as 


twenty-ſecond claſs of plants, comprehending all thoſe 


DIO 


hand; and one termed binate, ternate or quinate, ac- 
cording to the number of foliola of which the digitated 
leaf conſiſts. | 
DIGLYPH, in architecture, a kind of imperfect 
triglyph, conſole, or the like, with two channels or 
engravings, either circular or angular. 
IGNITARY, in the canon law, a perſon who 
holds a dignity, that is, a benefice which gives him 
ſome pre-eminence over mere prieſts and canons. Such 
is a biſhop, dean, arch-deacon, prebendary, &c. See 


DIGNITY, as applied: to the titles of noblemen, 


DIGYNTIA, the name of an order or ſubdivifion in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, and is applied to thoſe 
flowers which have two ſtyles. | 

DIHELIOS, in aſtronomy, a name given by Kepler 
to that ordinate of the ellipſis which paſſes through the 
focus where the ſun is ſuppoſed to be placed. 

DIKE, a ditch or drain made for the paſſage of wa- 
ters. See the article DIT H. 

Dixe alſo ſignifies a work of ſtone, timber, earth, 
faſcines, &c. raiſed to oppoſe the entrance of the 
waters of the ſea, a river, lake, &c. | 

The moſt ſtupendous works of this kind are the dikes 
of Holland. | 

D1kKE-REEVE, an officer who takes care of the dikes 
and drains in Lincolnſhire, 

DILAPIDATION, in law, a waſteful deſtroying or 
letting buildings run to ruin and decay for want of 
proper reparation. 

DILEMMA, in logick, an argument conſiſting of 
two or more propoſitions; which divides the whole into 
all its parts or members by a disjunct propoſition, and 
then infers ſoincthing concerning cach part, which is 
finally referred to concerning the whole. 

DILL, Anethum, in botany. See ANETHUM. 

DILLENTA, in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 


of five coriaceous, large, roundiſh, and hollow petals : 


number of capſules, which are oblong, and divided by 
a furrow,; within, there is a large column or pulpous 
receptacle : the ſeeds are numerous, and very {mall; and 
nidulated underneath the capſules. 

DILUTE. To dilute a body is to render it liquid; 
or, if it were liquid before, to render it more ſo, by the 
addition of a thinner thereto. 

DIMENSI ON, in geometry, is either length, 
breadth, or thickneſs; hence a line hath one dimenſion, 
viz. length ; a ſuperficies two, viz. length and breadth ; 
and a body, or ſolid, has three, viz. length, breadth 
and thickneſs. | 

DIMENSION, is alſo uſed with regard to the power 
of the roots of an equation, which are called the dimen- 
ſions of that root; as in a cubick equation, the higheſt 
power has three dimenſions of that root. 

DIMINISHED IN TERVAL, in muſick, is a de- 
fective interval, or an interval that is ſhort of its juſt 
quantity, by a leſs ſemi-tone, &c. 

DIMIN UTION, in architecture, a contraction of 


made leſs than that of the lower part. TY 

DiMIiNUT1ON, in rhetorick, is an orator's aug- 
menting and exaggerating what he has to ſay, by an 
expreſſion that ſeems to weaken and diminiſh it. 

DIMINUTIVE, in grammar, is a word formed 
from ſome other, to ſoften or diminiſh the force and 
effect thereof, or to ſignify a thing that is little in its 
kind ; thus bullock of bull, cellule of cell, globule of 
globe, hillock of hill, &c. 

DIOECIA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany, the 


which have the male and female parts of fructification, 


or the ſtamina and piſtil, on diſtin& plants of the ſame 


kind; in which reſpect, they bear ſome analogy to qua- 

drupeds, whole males and females are likewiſe diſtinct. 

See the article Bor AN. | | 
To this claſs belong the willow, hemp, poplar, ju- 
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|as air, water, glaſs, &c. 


DIP 


niper, piſtacchia, yew, &c. in all which, the female 
plants alone produce feeds. Atta 

DIOCESE, the circuit or extent of a biſhop's juriſ. 
diction. England is divided into a temporal and 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; the firſt conſiſting of ſhires or coun. 
ties, the other of dioceſes, of which there are twenty. 
two in England, beſides four in Wales. The cc. 
cleſiaſtical ſtate is again divided into two Provinces 
viz. Canterbury and Vork; theſe are divided into 
dioceſes, dioceſes into archdeaconries, and thoſe into 

ariſhes. | | 

DIONY SIAN Period, in chronology. See PRRIOp. 

DIOPTER, the ſame with the index of alhidada of 
an aſtrolabe, or ſuch inſtrument. - 

DIOPTRA, in ſurgery, is an inſtrument for dilating 
the natural cavities, in order to examine their ſtate. 
Thus a ſpeculum uteri, or ani, may be called a 
dioptra. 

DIOPTRICKS, the ſcience of refractive viſion, oz 
that part of opticks which conſiders the different refrac- 
tions of light, in its paſſage through different mediums, 


DIPHT HONG, in grammar, a double vowel, or the 
mixture of two vowels, pronounced together, ſo as to 
make one ſyllable. . | 

The Latins pronounced the two vowels in their 
Diphthongs much as we do, only that the one was 
heard ſomewhat weaker than the other, though the 
diviſion was made with all the delicacy imaginable. 
Diphthongs with regard to the eyes are diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe with regard to the ears. In the former, 
either the particular ſound of each vowel is heard in the 
pronunciation, or the found of one of them is drowned; 
or, laſtly, a new ſound, different from either, refults 
from both: the firſt of theſe only are real diphthongs, as 
being ſuch both to the eye and ear. Diphthongs, with 
regard to the ear, are either formed of two vowels, 
meeting in the fame ſyllable, or whoſe ſounds ar 
ſeverally heard; or of three vowels in the ſame fyllable, 
which only afford two ſounds in the pronunciation. 
Englith diphthongs, with regard both to eye and ear, 
are ai, au, ea, oi, oo, ou : improper Engliſh diphthongs, 
with regard to the eye only, are aa, ea, eo, eu, ie, ei, aa, 
oe, ue, ut. 

DIPLOE, in anatomy, the ſoft meditullium, which 
lies between the two lamine of the cranium. 

DIPLOMA, an inſtrument or licence given to a 
clergyman to exerciſe the miniſterial function; or to 2 
phyſician or ſurgeon to practiſe their profeſſion. 

DIPPING-NEEDLE, a long ſtraight piece of ſtecl 
equally poiſed upon an axis parallel to the horizon, and 
afterwards touched with a loadſtone, in order to diſcover 
the exact tendency of the magnetick virtue. A need!c 
placed in this manner will dip below the horizon, or the 
touched part of them directed to a point within the 
earth's ſurface ; whence the name. 

By ſeveral accurate experiments, Mr. Graham has 
made it appear, that the quantity of the needle's inclina- 
tion to the horizontal line was an angle of about 74 
or 75* that is, ſuppoſe AB (plate XXVI. fig. 14-) ® 
touched needle, ſupported on the point, it will make 
an angle ACH, or BCO, with the horizontal line 
HO of 74 or 759. | F 

The learned Mr. Whiſton has endeavoured to fin 
the longitude at ſea by means of the dipping-needle, but 
without ſucceſs. | ; 

DIPSACUS, teaſel, or teazel, in botany, a genus " 
plants, whoſe flowers conſiſting each of a tubular, ws 
petal, are collected in one common permanent periana” 
um ; the receptacle is of a conical figure, beſet with lons 
ſcales, and contains columnar ſeeds, having a margin 
ceous rim. One of the ſpecies of teaſel is cultivated an 
uſe, being of ſingular ſervice in raiſing the 2 3 
woollen cloth. It is propagated by ſowing the ſec c 
March, and when come up are hoed out, as 15 pr? hs 
with turnips, leaving them about 6 or 8 = 
aſunder : ſome time after they muſt be hoed again, , 

: ho gh The ſecon 
larging their diſtance to at leaſt a foot. il be fit to 
year they will ſhoot up into heads, which wi | 
cut in Auguſt. Ss The 


wv | 
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The leaves of wild teaſe] are recommended againſt 
gatulencies and crudities of the ſtomach. 

'DIPSAS, in zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpent, ſo called 
ſtom its bite, creating a thirſt that proved mortal. 

DIPTERE, or Die TER ON, in the ancient architec- 
ture, ſianified a temple furrounded with two rows of 
columns, which form a fott of porticos, called wings, 
or iſles. Pſeudodiptere is the fame, except that, inſtead 
ot the double row of columns, this was only encom- 
palſed with a row of ſingle ones. 

"JPTOTES, in grammar, are ſuch nouns as have 
dul two caſes, as ſuppetiæ, ſuppetias, &c. 3 

DIRECT, in arithmetick : the rule of three direct is 
oppoſite to the rule of three inverſe. See RULE OF 
TugEE and PROPORTION. 3 

Dig ker, in aſtronomy. A planet is ſaid to be 
lire, when it appears to an obſerver on the earth to 
0 forward in the zodiack, or according to the ſuc- 
ceſſion ok the ſigns. See the article PLANET. 

Dig ET Ray, in opticks, is a ray flowing from a 
point of a viſible object directly to the eye, through one 
and the ſame medium. 

Dix ECT SPHERE. See the article 8p HERE. 

DIRECTION, in mechanicks ſignifies the line or 
path of a body's motion, along which it endeavours to 
proceed, according to the force impreſſed upon it. 

Angle of DIRECTION, that formed by the lines of 
direction of two conſpiring powers. 

Aunty of DIRECTION, a term uſed by ſome 
mathematicians for the product of the velocity of the 
common centre of gravity of a ſyſtem of bodies, by the 
{um of their quantities of matter: this is nowiſe altered 
by any colliſions among the hodies themſelves. 

gn tical DIRECTION, denotes the tendency of the 
Joad-ftone, and other magnetick bodies, to certain points 
calied their poles : thus, a magnetical needle always pre- 
{ents one of its ends towards the north pole of the world, 
and the other towards the ſouth pole. | 
DIRECTOR, in commercial polity, a perſon who 
has the management of the affairs of a trading company: 
tus we ſay, the directors of the India company, South- 
[ca company, &c. | | | 

DiztcToR, in ſurgery, a grooved probe, to direct 
tie edge of the knife or ſciſſars in opening ſinuſes, or 
tiltulz, that by this means the fub- adjacent veſſels, 
nerves and tendons, may remain unhurt. 

_ DIRIGENT, or DIRECTRIxX, a term in geometry, 
tmntfying the line of motion, along which the deſcribent 
uz or ſurface is carried in the genefis of any plane or 
10ud figure. 
_ VDBUDDING of Trees, fignifies the taking away 
Lach 1 or ſprigs, newly put forth, as are ill- 
placed. | 
VISBURDENING V Trees, the taking off part of 
we raves and fruit, when too numerous, that thoſe left 
may grow the larger. 
CK, Dijcus, in antiquity, a quoit made of ſtone, 
nor copper, five or fix fingers broad, and more than 
Loot long, inclining to an oval figure, which they 
10d in the manner of a bowl, to a valt diſtance, by 
the help of a leathern thong tied round the perſon's 
nd who threw it, and put through a hole-in the 
aUICU1E, 
- Disc k, in aſtronomy, the faces of the ſun and moon 
if 5 Be to an obſerver at the earth ; alſo the face 
5 tn as it would appear to an obſerver in the 
: oll, &c. 
e diſck in eclipſes is conceived to be divided into 

1 * equal parts, called digits. Eo | 
Nie 4 ow e of theſe luminaries, the whole 
thereof cued; in a partial one, only a part 
3 DISK, in botany, is an aggregate of 
8 peed flowers forming a circular plane in 

flower. 
cleſcope ales CS, is the width of the aperture of 
convex, concar Whatever their form be, whether plane, 
e, &c. | 


D i 
SCE RN ING, is that act of the mind by which it 


3 ; 
Xtinguiſhes ideas. 


Dis on : 
V *CIPLINE, is the inſtruction and ſtri order 
OL, I. No. 25. 


obſerved by ſome perſons; and ſometimes it means 
correction. 3 „ 0 
DISCLAIMER, in law, is a plea containing an 
expreſs denial or refuſal. | 
DISCORD, in muſick, the relation of two ſounds, 
which are in themſelves diſagreeable, whether applied in 


ſucceſſion or conſonance. 
The harmony of diſcords is that wherein the diſcords 


are made uſe of, as the ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the 


harmony: for by a proper interpoſition of a diſcord, 
the ſucceeding concords receive an additional luſtre 
Thus the diſcords are in muſick, what the ſtrong ſhades 
are in painting. | 

The eflential principles of harmony, harmonical in- 
tervals, or concords, are but few in number, only eight; 
the indefinite numbers of other ratios being all diſcords. 
Hence M. Malcolm ſhews the neceſſity of taking ſome 
of theſe diſcords into the ſyſtem of muſick. 

In order to this, he conſiders the effect of having 
none but harmonical intervals therein. 

Firſt, with reſpe& to a fingle voice, if that ſhould 
move always from one degree to another, ſo as every 
note or found of the voice were in the ratio of ſome 
concord, the variety, which is the life of muſick, 
would toon be exhauſted ; for to move no other than by 
harmonical interyals would not only want variety, and 
ſo driguſt us with a tedivus repetition of the ſame things, 
but the very perfection of ſuch relation of ſounds would 
cloy the ear, in the ſame manner as ſweet and luſcious 
things do the taſte ; which, for that reaſon, are artfully 
ſeaſoned with others of a different quality. 

Secondly, with reſpect to muſick in parts, 1. e. where 
two or more voices join in conſonance, the general rule 
is, that the ſucceſſive ſounds of each be to ordered, that 
the ſeveral voices ſhall be all concords. 

In what caſes, and for what reaſons diſcords are al- 
lowed, the rules of compoſition mult teach ; but by only 
joining theſe two conſiderations, &c. we find how im- 
perfect muſick would be, without any other intervals 
than concords. | 

DISCOVERY, in dramatick poetry, a manner of 
unravelling a plot, or fable, in tragedies, comedies, and 
romances, wherein, by ſome unforeſeen accident, a 
diſcovery is made of the name, fortune, quality, &c. of 
a principal perſon, which were before unknown. 

DISCOUNT, in commerce, 1s a ſum deducted or 
retained in hand, upon paying money before it is due; 
allo an allowance upon a bill of exchange, or other debt, 
not yet become due. | 
' DISCOUS / lower, in botany, it ſuch whoſe diſk is an 
aggregate of florets, forming, as it were, a plane ſurface. 

DISCRETE, or DIsJUNCT, Proportion, is when 
the ratio between two pairs of numbers or quantities is 
the ſame; but there is not the ſame proportion be- 
between all the four numbers : thus, it theſe numbers 


6 and 8 is the ſame as that between 3 and 4; and there- 
fore theſe numbers are proportional, but it is only diſ- 
creetly or disjunctly; tor 6 is not to 8, as 8 to 3; that 
is, the proportion is not continued all along as in the 
following, called continual proportionals 3:6:: 12:24. 

DISCRETIVE Propoſitions, are thoſe where various 
judgments are formed by the particles bur, notwith/!and- 
ing, &c. either expreſſed or underſtood. Thus, ** thoſe 
who croſs the ſeas change their country, but not their 
diſpoſition,” is a diſcretive propoſition. | 

ISCUS, a heavy inſtrument uſed by the ancients 
in their publick games. a 

DISDIAPASON, or BISDIA PSO, in muſick, a 
compound concord, deſeribed by F. Parran, in the 
quadruple ratio of 4: 1, or 8:2. 

DISEASE, in medicine, that ſtate of a living body 
when deprived of any of its functions, whether vital, 
natural or animal, | 

Several authors have given us compendious theories 
of diſeaſes. Bontekoe deduces all human diſeaſes from 
the ſcorbutus ; Muſgrave from the arthritis; Dr. Wood- 
ward from the bile; ſome from the venereal virus, 
which has lurked in the ſeed ever ſince the fin of Adam; 
ſome from extraneous ferments formed in or out of us, 


and ſome from worms. 
| 4 E | Endemigk 


6:8::3: 4 be conſidered, the ratio between the firſt part 
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DIS 


Endemick DistAs8Es. See the article Ex DPEMICGEK. 
Epidemick DISEASES. See the article EpiDEMICK, 
DISFRANCHISING, among civilians, implies the 
depriving a perſon of the rights and privileges of a free 
citizen or ſubject. Ws. | 
DISH, among miners, ſignifies a wooden veſſel by 
which they meaſure their ore; it is kept by the bar- 
maſter, and contains about 672 ſolid inches. 

 DISJUNCTIVE PropostiTtion, in logick, is that 
where of ſeveral predicates we affirm one neceſſarily to 
belong to the {ubje& to the excluſion of all the reſt, 
but leave that particular predicate undetermined. 

DISK, or Disck. See the article Dis ck. 

DISLOCATION, in ſurgery, the ſame with luxa- 

tion. See the article LuxaT1oN. 
D in gunnery, a ſmall piece of wood, &c. 
faſtened upon the muzzle ring of a piece of ordnance 
with wax or pitch. The height of the diſpart muſt be 
ſuch that a line drawn from the top of it to the baſe- 
ring near the touch-hole, may be parallel to the axis of 
the piece. The general method of finding the height of 
the diſpart is to take the radius of the muzzle and baſe- 
rings, and ſubtract the former from the latter, when the 
remainder will be the height of the diſpart required. 

DISPENSARY, or Dis PENSAT OR, a repoſitory 
or ſhop for ſelling medicines at prime coſt for the 

benefit of the poor. | 

It is alſo the title of ſeveral books, containing the 
method of preparing the various forts of medicines uſed 
in the practice of phyſick. 

DISPENSATION, in law, the granting a licenſe 
for doing ſomething, which would otherwiſe be un- 
lawful. 

DISPENSATORY, or Dis PENSARV. See Dis- 
PEN SARV. | 

DISPERSION of the Rays of Light, in opticks, the 
fame with the divergency of the rays, or their receding 
from each other. | 

DISPLAYED, in heraldry, is underſtood of the 
poſition of an eagle, or any other bird, when it is erect, 
with its wings expanded or ſpread forth. 

_ DISPONDEE, di/pondeus, in the Greck and Latin 
poetry, a double ſpondee or foot, conſiſting of four long 
{yllables. | 

DISPOSITION, in architecture, the juſt placing 
the ſeveral parts of an edifice, according to their proper 
nature and ofhce. | 


DrisposiT1oN, in rhetorick, the placing words in 


ſuch an order as contributes moſt to the beauty and 
ſometimes even to the ſtrength of a diſcourſe, 

Nature formed man with a taſte which makes him 
ſenſible of harmony and cadence : for this we need only 
conſult nature, ſtudy the genius of the language and 
found, and, as it were, interrogate our ears : for let a 
thought be ever ſo beautiful in itſelf, if the words which 
expreſs it are ill placed, the delicacy of the ear is ſhocked 
at it; a harſh and unharmonious compoſition grates it, 
whereas it is generally flattered with that which is ſoft 
and flowing. There are no expreſſions, however harth 
they may appear in themſelves, but may contribute to 
the harmony of a diſcourſe, when judiciouſly ranged. 
Iſocrates was the firſt among the Greeks that made them 
{ſenſible of the beauty of diſpoſition, as Cicero did the 
Romans. | 

DISPROPOR TION, a general term for any kind 
of * ma or want of proportion in the parts of any 
object. 

DISSECTION „among anatomiſts, implies the 
ſeparating the ſeveral parts of a body, in order to 
examine their conſtruction, ſituation, uſe, and con- 
nection. ö 

DISSEISIN, in law, an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a 
perſon of his lands or tenements. It is of two ſorts, 
ſingle diſſeiſin, which is committed without force of 
arms, or diſſeiſin by force of arms, more properly term- | 
ed deforcement. 

The diſturbing a perſon from entering on his land, 
or hindering him from tilling it, are both diſſeiſins of 
land; and denial of rent, when lawfully demanded, is a 
diſſeiſin of the rent. 4 

DISSEN TERS, a general denomination of equal 


angle 


import with non-conformiſts ; and is expreſſive of cer 
tain ſects or partics- in England, who, in matters of 
religion, church-diſcipline and ceremonies, diſſent 


from the church of England, and have a toleration by 


law for the fame. Such are the Prefbyterians, In- 
. 7 8 
dependents, Quakers, and Anabaptiſts. 

DISSIMILAR, in general, an appellation given to 
things which are unlike : thus the ſeminal or fir leaves 
of plants, are called diſſimilars, as being generally of a 
different figure from thoſe of the grown plants. 

Diss IMILAR PARTS, in anatomy, thoſe com- 
pounded of parts of various ſtructure, ſuch are all the 
limbs of the body. g 

DISSILIuILITUDE, in general, denotes whatever 
conſtitutes the difference between two diſſimilar things. 
See the articles DISSIMIL AE and S1IMuILITV PDE. 

DISsIMILITV PE, in rhetorick, an argument where. 
in from diſfimilar unlike things, other diſſimilars are 
deduced. | 

DISSIPATION, in phyſicks, an inſenſfible Joſs or 
conſumption of the minute parts of the body; or that 
flux whereby they fly off, and are loſt. 

Circle of DISSIPATION, in opticks, is uſed for that 
circular {pace upon the retina, which is taken up by one 
of the extreme pencils or rays iſſuing from an object. 

To underſtand this, it is to be obſerved, that when 
the diſtance of an object from the eye 1s too ſmall or too 
great for perfect or diſtinct viſion, the rays of each pen- 
cil, iſſuing from the object, cannot be united at a point 
on the retina, but beyond it, or before they arrive at the 
retina; conſequently, the rays of each pencil will occupy 
a circular ſpace upon the retina, and this circle is called 


| the circle of diſſipation, becauſe the rays of a pencil, in- 


ſtead of being collected into 
ed all over this circle. | 

The conſideration of the circles of diſſipation, formed 
by the rays coming from the extremities of objects, is 
of uſe to account for ſeveral curious phenomena cf 
viſion. _ | | | 

DISSOLVENT, in general, whatever diſſolves or 
reduces a ſolid body into ſuch minutes parts as to be ſuſ- 
tained in a fluid. The principal diſſolvents for metals 
are aqua-regia and aqua fortis ; for ſalts, earths and 
cums, water; for coral and other alkaline ſubſtances, 
diſtilled vinegar or ſpirits of wine. Diſſolvents are the 
ſame with what the chymiſts call menſtruums. Set 
the article MENSTRUUM. | 

Univerſal Dis80LVENT. See ALKAHEST. 

DISSOLUTION, in chymiſtry, the ſame with 
ſolution. See the article SOLUTION. 

Dis$0LUTION, in muſick, is when a found in the 
enharmonick genus is lowered three dieſes ; for therebj 
that genus is diſſolved, and the muſick, or that interval 
at leaſt, 1s chromatick. ; 

DISSONANCE, in muſick, the ſame with diſcord. 
See the article DiscoRD. 

DISSYLLABLE, among grammarians, 2 word 
conſiſting only of two ſyllables : ſuch are nature, 
{cience, &c. | 

DISTAFF, an inſtrument about which 
in order to be ſpun. | 5 a 

DISTANCE, the interval between two things, either 
with regard to time, place, or quantity. 2 

Acceſſible D1sTANCES, in geometry, are {ſuch as ma) 
be meaſured by the chain. 

Inacceſſible DisTANCEs, are ſuch as cannot be mer” 
ſured by the chain, &c. by reafon of ſome river. bx 
the like, which obſtructs our paſſing from one o 


to another. | i =D 
Inacceſſible diſtances may be mere in the 2 1 
ing manner: Suppoſe it were required to meaſufe 
dittance between 7 ſtation A (plate XXVII. fe. 7. 
and the object at C. Aſſume another ſtation, 25 . 
from whence the object may be ſeen. Then. 4 
proper inſtrument, take the angles CAB and CBA, 
and meaſure the diſtance AB. | 5 
Then in the triangle A BC are given the three 45 
and the diſtance A B; whence the diſtance A C, ©” 
quired, may be eafily found thus, as the fine 4 
C: the diftance AB:: the fine of the 


B: AC, required. But 


a central point, are diſſipat- 


flax is tied 


But ſmall inacceſſible diſtances may be meaſured from] many large veſſels required, which increafe the labour 


ſtation in the following manner: Let A B (plate and price of the commodity, might perhaps be reme- 
XXVII. fig- 6.) repreſent an inacceſſible diſtance to be died by the introduction of a new art, ſubſervient to 


one 


ſured. Set up perpendicular a ſtick CA, of a known|the malt-diſtillers, and confined to the boiling down 
ene place the centre of your quadrant C on the top] the malt- wort to a rob; wherefore it were to be wiſhed, 
T5 Mick, and look through the fights of it, till the] that thoſe who were ſkilled in this branch of diftillation 
foal ray points to the object at B. Then in the right-|would try whether a ſpirit ſuperior to that of treacle 
war triangle B AC are given the perpendicular A C| may not be procured from the rob of malt, prudently 
1 angle ACB; and therefore, if AC be {ſuppoſed | prepared and fermented. Sec CHYMISTRV. 
= radius, the required fide will be the tangent to the] DISTINCT Netion or Idea, is that wherein the 
en angle A CB; whence to find AB it will be, as] mind perceives a difference from all other ideas. | 
he adius to AC, ſo is the tangent of the angle AC B, Dis TIN OT Baſe, in opticks, is that preciſe diſtance 
91 B, required. 35 ; from the pole of a convex glals, in which objects, beheld 
DISTANCE, navigation, is the number of minutes through it, appear diſtinct and well defined; fo that 1s 
or leagues a {hip has failed from any given place or|the-ſame with the focus. | | 
| | | The diſtinct baſe is cauſed by the collection of the 


e b of the Rye, in perſpective, is a line drawn rays that proceed from a ſingle point in the object into 
rom the eve to the principal point. 5 ſa fingle point in the repreſentation and therefore con- 
Dis TA xcE of the Baſtions, in fortification, is the ſide cave glaſſes, which diflipate the rays, can have no real 
the exterior polygon. | | diſtinct baſe. 8 Bl: 
© Curtate DISTANCE, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance off DISTINCTION, in logick. is an aſſemblage of two | OM 


the planet's place, reduced to the ecliptick, from the ſun. or more words, whereby different things or their con- 
DISTEMPER, among phyſicians, the ſame with] ceptions are denoted. 

1aſe, See the article DtsE ASE. | | DISTRESS, in law. ſeizing or diſtraining any thing 
Dis TLMPER, in painting, a term uſed for working | for rent in arrear, or other duty unperformed. 

ap of colours with ſomething beſides water or oil. If the DI SI RIBU TLON „in architecture, the dividing 

colours are prepared with water, that part of painting is and diſpenſing the {everal parts and pieces which com- 

alled limning; and if with oil, it is called painting in] poſe a building, as the plan directs, 

eil, and ümply painting. If the colours are mixed with DIs8TRIBUTION, 11} logick, is a kind of dieiſion 

lee, whites of eggs, or any ſuch proper glutinous or which diſtinguiſhes an univerſal whole into its ſeveral 

utuous matter, and not with oil, then they ſay it is Kinds of ſpecies; as divition is to diſtinguiſh an integral 
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Jone in diſtemper. | whole into its ſeveral parts. iþ | 
PISTICH, %5:xo, a couplet of verſes making a com-] DISTRIBUTION, in rhetorick, a kind of deſcrip- 114 
lte ſenſe, Thus hexameter and pentameter verſes are tion, whereby an orderly diviſion and enumeration is ot itt 
dilpoſed in diſtichs. | made of the principal qualities of the ſubject. Ws 
DISTICHIASIS, in ſurgerv, a diſeaſe of the eye“ DISTRIBUTION, in printing, the taking a form l 0 
lids, when under the ordinary eye-laſhes there grows] aſunder, ſeparating the letters, and diſpoſing them in Ta jþ | 
another extraordinary row of hair, which frequently | the caſes again, each in its proper cell. See PRINTING. R$ : 
endicates the former, and pricking the membrane off DISTRIBUTIVE Jus IE, is that whereby we e 
the eve, excites pain, and brings on a defluxion. It is] give every perſon what properly belongs to him. {a 0 1 
cured by pulling out the ſecond row of hairs with nip-} DISTRICT, in geography, a part of a province diſ- wn 
pers, and cauterizing the pores out of which they iſſued. |tinguithed by peculiar magiſtrates, or certain privileges; 1 
DISTILLATION, in chymiſtry, the act of draw- in which ſenſe it is ſynonymous with hundred. See tlie 1 161 
ing off the ſpiritous, aqueous, oleaginous, or ſaline parts] article Hu N DPRE D. Flt: 
of a mixed body from ths groſſer and more terreſtrial] DITCH, in country affairs, a narrow channel or 1 
puts by means of fire, and collecting and condenſing] trench made for draining marſhy grounds, the convey- 'F 15 | 
them again by cold. The end of diſtillation is of two] ance of water, or incloſing fields. Ws 


kinds the firſt, and by far the moſt general, is for the] DITHYRAMBICK, ſomething belonging to the 
474101 of ſome acquired bodies from others with | dithyrambus, as a dithyrambick verſe, a dithyrambick 


i\ 


| | 
uch they were mixed, as in the caſe of vinous and] poet, &c. | 4 l 
woatile ſpirits, and eſſential oils : the other is for the] The dithyrambick poetry was very bold and irregular; | Wl 
quicker and more effectual combination of ſuch bodies, for the poets not only took the liberty to forge new WE 
ole mixture is affiſted by a boiling heat, as in the|words for the purpoſe, but made double and compound 1 
ol ipir, nitr. dule. See CHYMIST RV. words, which contributed very much to the mag- "hk 
 +be methed of difliliing malt-waſh or a fermented mix-|nificence of this ſort of poetry. ; 1 | 
ee meat and malt, for ſpirit. Fill two thirds of al DITHYRAMBUS, in ancient poetry, a hymn in N 
tall, irit moiſtened by the ſteam of boiling water, with | honour of Bacchus, full of tranſport and poetical rage. 
malt-waih : immediately clap on the head, and lute it] DITONE, in muſick, an interval comprehending 
down : there will ſoon run a ſpirituous inflammable li-| two tones. | | 
quor, Uhus is obtained what the malt-diftillers call] DITRIGLYPH, in architecture, the ſpace between 
g oY 2 what comes over after the ſpirit falls two triglyphs. See the article 'I R1GLYPH, ] 
of 222 Weng proof, is called faints. This experiment] DITTO, uſually written De in books of accompts, 1 
iy . l ered general, with flight variation; for iff an Italian word, ſignifying the afore-mentioned. _ 2 
ne 88 or fermented liquor from ſugar, treacle, DIVAN, a council-chamber, or court of juſtice, $ 
Fake, c. be thus treated, it affords a ſpirit dif-|among the eaſtern nations, particularly the Turks. Bt 
my ag according to the nature of the ſubject; but] DIVERGING, or DivexGenT Lines, in geome- 10 
5 5 afford the leaſt inflammable ſpirit try, are thoſe which conſtantly recede from each other. — TBI 
NES = 10us fermentation.” The requiſite cauti- DivERGING or DIVERGENT Kays, in opticks, are ei 
Pe c a = 1. That the termentation be well|thoſe which, going from a point to the viſible object, 
loft wel FR. hat it be gently diſtilled with aſ are diſperſed and continually depart one from another, 
0 rice ene fire. 3. That the groſſer oil, apt in proportion as they are removed from the object. ; 
Fa ans 2 the {pirit, be let out by flannel un-“ DI VERGING Hyperbeola, is one whoſe legs turn their 
the Ie = on Theſe cautions obſerved, | convexities towards one another, and run outwards 
e * oy pure and vinous. [quite contrary ways. 3 
fir ſale. The Br ng the lower wines into proof ſpirits| DIY ERG Series. See the article SERIES. 
i bah. heat ek 3 of the laſt proceſs, diſtilled in} DIVERSION, in military affairs, is when an enemy | 70 
which beine - : a higher rectified ſpirit than before, Is attacked in one place where they are weak and unpro- 1 
ttandard called own with fair water to a certain ſize or vided, in order to draw off their forces from making an Wl 
dertan by 22 is what the malt-diſtillers un- irruption ſomewhere elſe. Thus the Romans gave a Hr 
he Rae goods, or their rectified malt-ſpirit. diverſion to Hannibal from Italy, by their attacking IRE 
"emences of this art, on account of the Carthage. | | 1 
2 | Diver WY 
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Divers10N, in phyſick, is when, by means of me- 
dicines, an attempt 1s made to pive a different turn to 
the flux of humours ; thus blood-letting makes a great 
diverſion. | | 

DIVIDEND, in arithmetick, is the number pro- 
poſed to be divided into a certain number of equal 
parts. | | | 

DIVINATION, is the knowledge of things ob- 
ſcure or future, which cannot be attained by any na- 
tural means. | 

DIVING, the art or act of deſcending under water 
to conſiderable depths, and abiding there a competent 
time. | 

DIVING-BELL, is a machine for the ſafe convey- 
ance of a diver to any reaſonable depth under water, 
and in ſuch manner that he may ſtay for ſome conſi- 
derable time. 08 

The diving-bell is moſt conveniently made, in form 
of a truncated cone, the ſmaller baſis being cloſe, and 
the larger open, and to be ſo poiſed with lead and ſo 
ſuſpended, as that the veſſel may fink full of air with 
its open or larger baſis downwards, and as near as poſ- 
ſible, in a poſition parallel to the horizon, ſo as to cloſe 
with the ſurface of the water all at once: under this 
receptacle the diver finks down together with the in- 
ciuded air into the depth defired; and if the cavity of 
the veſle] contains a tun of water, a ſingle man may re- 
main therein at leaſt an hour, without much incon— 
venience, $5 or 6 fathoms deep; but this included air, 
as it deſcends lower, contracts itſelf according to the 
weight of the water that compreſſes it; ſo as that at 33 
feet deep, or thereabouts, the bell will be half full of 
water, the preſſure thereof being then equal to that of 
the whole atmoſphere ; and at all other depths, the ſpace 
poſſeſſed by the compretled air in the upper part of the 
bell will be to the under part of its capacity filled with 
water, as 33 feet to the depth of the ſurface of the wa- 
ter in the bell below the common ſurface thereof ; and 
this condenſed air, being taken in with the breath, ſoon 
infinuates itſelf into all the cavities of the body, and 
has no ſenſible effect, if the bell be permitted to deſcend 
ſo ſlowly as to allow time for that purpoſe ; the only 
inconvenience that attends it is found in the ears, with- 
in which there are cavities opening only outwards, and 
that by pores ſo ſmall, as not to give admiſſion even to 
the air itſelf, unlefs dilated by a conſiderable force: 
hence on the firſt deſcent of the bell a preſſure begins to 


be felt on each ear, which by degrees grows painful, as 


if a quill was forcibly thruſt into the hole of the ear, 
till at length the force overcoming the obſtacle, that 
which conſtringes theſe pores yields to the preſſure, and 
letting ſome condenſed air ſlip in, preſent eaſe entues ; 
but the bell deſcending ſtill lower, the pain is renewed, 
and again eaſed, after the fame manner: on the con- 
trary, when the engine 1s drawn up again, the con- 
denied air finds a much caſter paſſage out of thoſe cavi- 
ties, and even without pain; this force on the auditory 
paſſages might poſſibly be ſuſpected to be prejudicial to 
the organs of hearing, but experience teaches the con- 
trary ; but what 1s more inconvenient in this engine 1s 
the water entering into it, ſo as to contract the bulk of 
air, according to the aforeſaid rule, into fo ſmall a ſpace, 
as that it ſoon heats and becomes unfit for reſpiration, 
for which reaſon it muſt be often drawn up to recruit 
again; and beſides, the diver, being almoſt covered 
with the water thus entering into his receptacle, wall 
not be long able to endure the cold thereof. 

To obviate theſe difficulties, which attend the uſe of 
the common diving-bell, the late Dr. Halley contrived 
means to convey air down to it, whilit below ; whereby 
not only the included air was renewed and recruited, 
but alſo the water intirely driven out, at whatever 
depth it happened to be; and this he effected by an 
eaſy contrivance, which may furniſh air at the bottom 
of the ſea in any quantity defired ; the deſcription of 
the apparatus 1s as follows : 

The bell he made uſe was of wood, containing 
about ſixty cubick feet in its concavity, and of the form 
of a truncated cone, whoſe diameter at top was three 
feet, and at the bottom five: (See plate X XXII. fig. 5.) 
this he coated with ſo much lead at the bottom I K, as 


7 


I 


= 2 


that it would fink empty; and lie difributeq . 
weight in ſuch a manner about its bottom that 1 
would go down in a perpendicular poſition and no _ 
in the top he fixed a ſtrong but clear glaſs, D "I 
window to let in the light from above; and likewiſe a 
cock, at B, to let out the hot air that had been breathed. 
and below, about a yard under the bell, he placed ; 
ſtage, LM, which hung by three ropes, each of which 
was charged with about one hundred weight, to kce it 
ſteady; this machine he ſuſpended from the mat of a 
ſhip, by a ſprit, which was ſufficiently ſecured by ſtays 
to the maſt-head, and was directed by braces to carry it 
over-board, clear of the ſhip's fide, and t # 
again within-board, as occaſion required, 
To ſupply freſh air to this bell, when under v 
he cauſed a couple of barrels, like that at C, of a 


0 bring it 


ater, 
bout 


| thirty-fix gallons each, to be caſed with lead, ſo as 90 


fink empty; each having a bung-hole in its loweſt part 
to let in the water, as the air in them condenſed 0 
their deſcent, and to let it out again, when they were 
drawn up full from below; and to a hole in the upper- 
molt part of theſe barrels he fixed a leathern trunk or 
hoſe, well liquored with bees-wax and oil, and lone 
enough to fall below the bung-hole, kept down by a 
weight appended ; ſo that the air in the upper part of 
the barrels could not eſcape, unleſs the lower ends of 
theſe holes were firſt lifted up. 


The air-barrels being thus prepared, he fitted them 


with tackle proper to make them riſe and tall alternate- 
ly, after the manner of two buckets in a well; which 
was done with ſo much eaſe, that two men with lef 
than half their ſtrength could perform all the labour 
required: and in their deſcent they were directed by 
lines, faſtened to the under edge of the bell, which 


pailed through rings placed on both ſides the leathern 


hoſe in each barrel; ſo that ſliding down by thoſe lines, 
they came readily to the hand of a man, who ſtocd on 
the ſtage on purpoſe to receive them, and to take up 
the ends of the hoe into the bell; through theſe hoſe, 
as ſoon as their ends came above the ſurface of the wa- 
ter in the barrels, all the air included in the upper 
parts was blown with great force into the bell, whilſt 
the water entered at the bung-holes below, and filled 
them; and as ſoon as the air of the one barrel had 
been received, upon a ſignal,-iven, that was drawn up, 
and at the ſame time the ot; r deſcended ; and by an 
alternate ſucceſſion turniſhed air ſo quick, and in fo 
great plenty, that the Doctor himſelf was one of tive 
who had been together at the bottom, in nine or ten 
fathoms water, for above an hour and a half at a time, 
without any fort of bad conſequence ; and he might 
have continued there as long as he pleaſed, for any 
thing that appeared to the contrary , beſides, the whole 
cavity of the bell was kept entirely free from water; o 
that he ſat on a bench diametrically placed near the 
bottom, being quite drefled with all his cloaths on: bc 
only obſerved, that it was neceſſary to be let down gre- 
dually at firſt, as about twelve foot at a time, and then 
to ſtop and drive out the water that entered, by fe- 
ceiving three or four barrels of freſh air before he de- 
icended further ; but being arrived at the depth defigned, 
he then let out out as much of the hot air, that had 
been breathed, as each barrel would repleniſh with 
cold air, by means of the cock at the top of the bell 
through whoſe aperture, though very ſmall, the 4 
would ruſh with 1o much violence, as to make the fur- 
faces of the ſea boil, and cover it with a white foam, 
notwithſtanding the great weight of water over him. 
Thus the doctor found he could do any thing that 


was required to be done juſt under him; and that, 3 


taking off the ſtage, he could, for a ſpace as wide 25 
the circuit of the bell, lay the bottom of the ſea {0 + 
dry, as not be over ſhoes thereon ; and by the oy 
window ſo much light was tranſmitted, that, when = 
ſea was clear, and eſpecially when the fun ſhone, 5 
could ſee perfectly well either to read or Write, 3 
more to faſten or lay hold on any thing under him "4 
was to be taken up; and by the return of the w_ 
rels, he has often ſent up orders, written with an : 8 
pen on ſmall plates of lead, directing how to move 


; er 
| vired ; at oth 
from place to place, as occaſion req s, 
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when the water was troubled and thick, it would 
« dark as night ; but in ſuch a caſe, he could 


\ candle burning in the bell as long as he pleaſed, 
_ - ſtanding the great expence of air requiſite to 


maintain flame. 


times, 
he below a 


III a 
. diving- bell received its laſt improvement from 
- 2 85 Triewald. F. R. S. captain of mechanicks 
4 military architecture to his Swediſh majeſty ; the 
ar and form whereof is ſhewn in plate XXXII. 
- 6. which is a figure of his own drawing. AB. is 
72 bell, which, as appears by the ſcale of feet under it, 
is much leſs than Dr. Halley's, and therefore will come 
cheaper. It is ſunk with leaden weights D, D, ap- 
ended at the bottom, the ſubſtance of the bell is cop- 
er, and tinned within all over; and, as in the rivers 
coaſts of the Baltick ſea the water is very clear, fo 
he has illuminated the bell with three ſtrong convex 
knſes G, G, G, with copper lids H, H, H, to defend 
1 iron ring or plate E, ſerves the diver to ſtand 
Key when he is at work; and is ſuſpended at ſuch a 
diſtance from the bottom of the bell, that, when the 
diver ſtands upright, his head is juſt above the water 
in the bell; and it is much better there than higher up 
in the bell, becauſe the air is colder, and conſequently 
more freſh and fit for reſpiration near the ſurface of the 
water than towards the top of the bell. 
But when there is occaſion for the diver to be wholly 


and 


in the bell, and his head of courſe in the upper part, 


Mr. Triewald contrived, that even there, when he has 
breathed the hot air as long as he well can, by means 
of a ſpiral copper tube 5, c, placed cloſe to the inſide of 
the bell, he may then draw the cooler and freſher air 
from the lowermoſt parts; to which end, a flexible 
leather tube, about two. feet long, is fixed to the upper 
end of the tube at h, to the other end of which is a 
turned ivory mouth- piece, for the diver to hold in his 
mouth to reſpire the air from below by; and this he 
may do in any poſture of ſtanding, fitting, bowing his 
body, &c. | 

_ DIVINITY, the nature, quality, and eſſence of the 
Divine Being. It is alfo uſed to ſignify the ſcience that 
inſtructs us in the knowledge of God, and the things 
he has thought proper to reveal. 


DIVISIBILITY, in philoſophy, that diſpoſition of | 


a body, whereby it is conceived to have parts, into 
which it may be divided either actually or mentally. 
That body 1s extended 1s ſelf-evident, it being impoſ- 
ible to conceive any body, which has not length, 
bicadth, and thickneſs, that is, extenſion. | 
It is no leſs evident, that body is diviſible ; for, ſince 
no two particles of matter can exiſt in the ſame place, 
it follows that they are diſtin& from cach other, which 
1s all that is meant by being diviſible. 
In this ſenſe the leaſt conceivable particle muſt ſtill be 
diviſible, fince it will conſiſt of parts, which will be 
really diſtinct. To illuſtrate this by a familiar inſtance : 


let the leaſt imaginable piece of matter be conceived 


ling on a plane ſmooth ſurface, it is evident the ſur- 
face will not touch it every where ; thoſe parts therefore, 
which it does not touch, may be ſuppoſed ſeparable 
From the other, and ſo on as far as we pleaſe ; and this 
=, all that is meant, when we ſay matter is infinitely 
diviſible. ; 
his propoſition is demonſtrated geometrically thus 
luppoſe the line AD (plate XXVII. fg. 8.) perpen- 
Gicular to BF, and another at GH, at a ſmall diſtance 
from it, alſo perpendicular to the ſame line ; from the 
—_ C, C, C, &c. deſcribe circles cutting the line 
Hin the points e, e, e, &c. Now the greater the 
radius AC is, the leſs is the part H. But the radius 
may be augmented in infinitum. So long therefore the 
part H may be divided into {till leſs portions ; conſe- 
quently it may be divided in infinitum. 
_ far matter may actually be divided, may in 
_ manner be conceived. from. hence that a piece of 
Det eh to imall a quantity as eight grains of 


old. | a 6 
doll may be drawn out to a length of 13, ooo feet, the 


Who ? «Co * * . . . 
- Wer of it till remaining covered with gold. 
Une ase a lurprifing inſtance of the minuteneſs of 


lome 8 
- Parts ot matter, from the nature of light and 
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viſion. Let a candle be lighted and placed in an open 
plane, it will then be viſible two miles round; conſe- 
quently, was it placed two miles above the ſurface of 
the earth, it would fill with luminous particles a ſphere 
whoſe diameter was four miles, and that before it had 
loſt any fenfible part of its weight. _ 

A quantity of vitriol, being diff6lved and mixed with 
9000 times as much water, will tinge the whole; con- 
ſequently the vitriol will be divided into as many parts 
as tliere are viſible portions of matter in that quantity 
. 

Dr. Keill hath computed the magnitude of a particle 
of aſſa foetida to be ——— 

1 000000000000000000 


parts of a cu- 
bick inch. . | ” | 
He has likewiſe ſhewn that one of thoſe globules of blood 


doth not exceed the — | þ. 
I O©000000000000D000C000000000000008 


Once more, he hath alſo demonſtrated that one grain 
of ſand will contain 12 5000000000000000000000000 
of the aforeſaid blood-globules ; that is, 102 56 times 
more than the higheſt mountain upon earth contains 
grains of ſand. 


may be made to fill the greateſt ſpace (ſuppoſe the orb of 
Saturn) fo that there ſhall be no pore therein, whoſe dia- 
198 thall exceed the 1000000000000th, &c. part of an 
Inch. 

It may not be unaceeptable to the reader to have ſome 
idea of the ſurpriſing ſmallneſs of microſcopick animal- 
cules, from calculation. Suppoſe ſuch an animalcule be 
AB (plate XXVII. fig. 10.) which is made viſible by 
the lens C at the diſtance of BC, which ſuppoſe one 


one minute, for under ſuch an angle an object will but 
juſt appear or be viſible. : 

Then, in the riglit-angled triangle AC B, there is 
known the fide BC =--th of an inch, and the amm le 
C=00? or', to find the ſide AB, the length of the ani- 
malcule, which is thus found by trigonometry ; 


As the radiug ———————— I10:000009 
To the baſe —- AC =o. 1 = --- 1.000000 

So 15 the tangent of ACB = 00” or! = 6.463720 
To the fide——AB =0,000029 = -. 4037263 


That is, ſuppoſe an inch divided into a million of 
equal parts, this animalcule A Þ will be no more than 
29 of thoſe parts in length. 

Suppoſe it were as wide as long, the whole ſurface 
thereof would be 0,00000000084.; that is, 84 of 
1,000, ooo, ooo of equal parts of an inch ſquare, | 
Laſtly, ſuppoſe it of a cubick figure, it will then be but 


4 Y 
a 0,000000000000024, i. e. 1000085008080, OF 24 of 


a thouſand millions of millions of equal parts of a cubick 

inch. | : - 
If then the animalcule itſelf be of ſuch an inconceiv- 

able and ſtupendous ſmallneſs, how {mall muſt the 


fineſt veſſels of its organized body! this doubtleſs ex- 
ceeds all calculation, and the force of imagination itſelf. 

In order that the reader may form ſome idea of the 
ſmallneſs of the diviſions of a line of an inch in length, 
we have given a figure, (plate XX VII. fig. 9.) where- 
in the inch is divided into two hundred equal parts. 
Theſe diviſions are hardly diſtinguiſhable by the naked 
eye; and had the inch been divided into one thouſand 
equal parts, they could not have been perceived, without 


a magnifying glals. 
DIVISION, in a general ſenſe, implies the act of 


its component parts. 


1 o . 


Drv 1$10N, in arithmetick, diſcovers how often one 
number is contained in another; or, diviſion, from 
two numbers given, finds a third, which contain» unity 
as often as the one given number contains the other. 

The number to be divided, or which contains the 
other, is called the dividend; the number by which we 
divide, or which is contained in the dividend, is called 


the diviſor; and the number found by diviſion, or which 
: 4 F' e expreſles 


which circulate in the veins of ſome very ſmall creatures, 


Laſtly, he hath ſhewn that the leaſt ee of matter 


tenth of an inch; then will the AC B be equal to 


fineſt particles of the fluids be which flow through the 


dividing a body, ſubſtance, number, or quantity into 
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expreſſes how often the dividend contains the diviſor, 


zs called the quotient or quota. 


Suppoſe it was required to divide 63 by 7 ; firſt ſeek 
how often 7 is contained in 63, and the anſwer is 9, 
which muſt be placed in the quotient ; and conſequent- 
ly, 6 3 divided by 7 is equal to 9. Moreover, to divide 
371 by 7, prefix the diviſor 7, and beginning at the firlt 
figures of the dividend, coming as near them as poſſible, 
ſay, how many times is 7 contained in 37, and you will 
find 5; then writing five in the quotient, ſubtract 5 * 7, 
or 35 from 37, and there will re- 7)371(53 
main 2; to which ſet the laſt figure 35 
of the dividend, v1z. 1, and then 21 9 
will be the remaining part of the di- 2 
vidend for the operation; ſay there- AY 
fore as before, how many times is 0 
7 contained in 21 and the anſwer will be 3; where- 
fore, writing 3 in the quotient, take 3 * 7, or 21 from 
21, and there will remain o. Whence it is manifeſt. 


that 53 is preciſely the number that ariſes from the di- 


viſion of 377 by 7. f 
And thus to divide 4798 by 23; firſt beginning with 


the initial figures 47, ſay, how many times is 23 con- 


tained in 47, anſwer 2; wherefore write two in the 
quotient, and from 47 ſubtract 2 x 23, or 46, and there 
will remain 1, to which join the next number of the 
dividend, viz. 9, and you will have 19 to work upon 
next. Say, therefore, how many times is 23 contained 
in 19, anſwer 0; wherefore write © in the quotient ; 
and from 19 ſubtract 0x22, or o, and there remains 
19, to which join the laſt number 8, and you will have 
198 to work upon next; wherefore in the laſt place ſay 
how many times is 23 contained in 198, which may 
be gueſſed at from the firſt figures of each, 2 and 19, 
by taking notice how many times 2 is contained in 19, 
I anſwer 8; wherefore write 8 in the quotient, and 
from 198 ſubtract 8X23, or 184, and there will re- 
main 14 to be further 


divided by 23; and ſo the 23) 4798 (208,6086, &c. 


quotient will be 2083+. 40 

And if this fraction is to — 

be avoided, you muſt 89 
continue the diviſion in OO 
decimal fractions, by ad- 

ding always a cypher to 199 

the remaining number. 184 
Thus to the remainder _ — 
14 add o, and it becomes 140 
140: then ſay how many 138 
times 23 in 140, anſwer 6; _ — 
write therefore 6 in the 20 
quotient; and from 140 oſs) 
ſubtract 6 x 2.3, or 138, —— 
and there will remain 2 200 
to which ſet a cypher 184. 
as before ; and thus the — 
work being continued 160 


at pleaſure, there will at 
length ariſe dus quotient, vIz. 208, 6086. 
D1v1810N of Decimals. See the article DECIMALS. 
Drv1s1oN, in algebra, is performed by expunging 
all the letters that may be found in all the quantities of 
the dividend and diviſor, and dividing the co-efficients 
of all the terms by any common meaſure. | 


Thus if 10 ab +15ac were to be divided by 20 ad, 


the quotient will be 224 T for by expunging @ out 


of all the terms, it becomes 10#-+ 1 5c, to be divided by 
204; then dividing all the co-efficients by 5, the dividend 
is reduced to 25 3c, and the diviſor to 44: conſequent- 
2b rg 
/ 44 

the very ſame manner 2 b) ab + bb = 


12 ab) 30 ax —$4=ED and 4 4 8ab+bac 


46+ T; and, to add no more, 2c) 5be . 
2a 

With reſpect to the ſigns, if thoſe of the diviſor and 
dividend be like, the fign of the quotient muſt be + ; 


but if they are-unlike, the fign mult be —. 


— 


is the quotient or anſwer required. And in 
4243 


| 
Again, 


be found, laſt. The diviſor 243 being 
[ſame manner, you are to divide the firſt 


| 


— 


DI v 


Powers of the ſame root are divided by ſubtra g: 
their exponents, as they are multiplied by ad Annan 
Thus if 4“ be divided by a“, the quotient is 35 S them, 
and bs divided by , gives thequotion 3 3 
* in other caſes. | T0 3 

If the quantity to be divided is com | 
parts muſt be ranged according to * b 
ſome one of its letters, as in the following za of 
In the dividend a*+ 2 ab+8?, they are ranged EPS. 
ing to the dimenſions of a, the quantity 4 Ccord. 
of two dimenſions, being placed firſt; 24 
is of one dimenſion, next; and b*, whe 


» Where a is 
b, Where it 
re @ 1s not to 
ranged in the 


+ t | 
dividend by the firſt term of the . ” 


ſetting down the quotient, which in this caſe j 
tiply this quotient. by the whole diviſor, and ſubtra& 
the product, viz. a*+ ab from the two firſt terms of the 


| dividend a* 
a+0)&*+2ab+Þ(a+b the mi iP eg rag 
| a*+ab gether with the luft 

— term 6*, gives 

ab+6* dividend 246. Di 
abt b* vide the firſt term of 
> 5 this new dividend, hy 
8 8 the firſt term of the 


: NE diviſor, and ſet down 
the quotient, which in this example is 5; then multi- 


plying the whole diviſor by this part of the quotient 
ſubtract the product from the new dividend; and if there 
IS NO remainder, as 1s the caſe here, the diviſion i; 
finiſhed. If there is a remainder, you are to proceed 
after the ſame manner till no remainder is left, or till it 
appear that there will always be ſome remainder, as in 
the annexed examples. 


Example I. without any remainder. 


34-606 9624 444 84 16 


4* — 124? 
1245 96 
124 — 244* 
244 — 96 
244 —48@ 
484—96 | 
48a—g 
O O 


Example II. with a remainder. 


| 5 2 3 4 : 
a+x)a*+x*(a—x+3Z — 4. 
a”+ax gs #> @® 
—ax + x* 
— Ix —x* 
1242 
„ 
— 2x 
4 


2 2 


a — a* 
+ 2xt 
a*; XC, 


In this laſt example the ſigns are alternately + and —, 
the co-efficient is conſtantly 2, after the two firſt terms, 
and the letters are powers of x and a ; ſo that the quotient 
may be continued as far as you pleaſe, without any ine- 
ther diviſion : but in common examples of diviſion, afte! 

ou come to a remainder of one term, as 2x", it is Mu- 
ally ſet down in the quotient, with the diviſor under it 
after the other terms; and the quotient in the lajt ex 


ample will ſtand thus ; a=x+ — 


D:iyisios 


8 a, mu]- 
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D1v1810N of an Idea, in logick, is an explication of 

0 
eee. parts that go to conſtitute any whole idea, 
and render it complete. The ſpecial rules for a good 
diriſion are, that the members of the diviſion entirely 
echauſt the whole thing divided ; that the members of 
the diviſion be oppoſite ; that ſub- diviſions ſhould not 
he too numerous without neceſſity nor the members 
too general; we ſhould in all diviſions firſt conſider the 
larger and more immediate parts of the ſubject, and not 
divide it at once into the more remote and minute 
arts: divide every ſubject according to the ſpecial 
delan you have in view; and, laſtly, obſerve the nature 
hings with great exactneſs. But an intimate know- 


of things W! r J 
edge of things, and a judicious obſervation, will better 


«if. diviſion than too curious an attention to the mere 


{rmalities of logical writers, without, a real acquaint- 
ace with things. Watts, Locke. 

D1v 1510N, in muſick, implies the dividing an octave 
to 2 number of ſmaller intervals, and alſo a number 
of notes ſet to one 1yllable. 

Dr1visIoN of Proportion. See PROPORTION. 

Drvistons of an Army, the ſeveral brigades into 
which it 1s cantoned. | 

Dy 1810Ns VA Battalion, the ſeveral corps or parties 
into which the battalion is divided during the march. 

Division 9 a Fleet, a certain number of ſhips be- 
ſonging to ſome fleet or ſquadron, diſtinguiſhed by a 
particular flag or pendant, and commanded by a parti- 
cular officer. 

DIVISOR, in arithmetick, the number by which 
another number, called the dividend, is to be divided. 
Sce the article DIVISION. | 

DIVORCE, a breach or diſſolution of the bond of 
marriage, which, in England, can only be obtained by 
an act of parliament. 

DIURESITS, among phyſicians, implies an excretion 
of urine. | | 

DIURE TICKS, in pharmacy, ſuch ſimples as in- 
creaſe the diſcharge of urine ; er which are ſuppoſed to 
have a power of removing obſtructions in the urinary 
pallages. Diureticks muſt increaſe the liquor to be 
ſecreted in the proper glandules, and are of the five fol- 
lowing kinds: the firſt contains all relaxing and emol- 
lient decoctions, emulfions, &c. which do not ſtimu- 
late, but only remove obſtructions, by relaxing the 
vellals. The ſecond comprehends all thoſe which dif- 
lolve and dilute the blood. The third contains three 
kinds of medicines : 1. All acids which ſtimulate the 
veſſels. 2. All ſaline bodies. 3. All fixed and volatile 
bels. The fourth takes in all that preſerve a moderate 
heat of the body, without ſweat. The fifth claſs 
contains thoſe whoſe effects diſcover themſelves about 
the kidneys and bladder; alſo all acrid and ſolvent 
Uureticks, | 

VIURNAL, in aſtronomy, ſomething relating to the 
ay, in oppoſition to nocturnal, which regards the night. 

NAL ARCH, the arch or number of degrees 
that the fun, moon, or ſtars, deſcribe between their 


ung and ſetting. 
; UiUukxal Motion of a Planet, 1s ſo many degrees 
5 "IMs as any planet moves in 24 hours. Hence 
motion of the earth about its axis, is called its di- 
una motion. | 
5 1 = = 1s alſo uſed in ſpeaking of what belongs 
et 1 or natural day of 24 hours, in 
e : © 8 menſtrual, &c. The diurnal 
ng 1 of the heavenly bodies, ariſe from the 
bock 1e earth round its axis. 
Eon, 
wer, and e our, or on the banks of a 
y prepared either for building 
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850 becclwving them to be repaired, or cleaned on 
*- Voltom, 
hefe 
: Ba of docks have generally ſtrong flood-gates, 
ws 0 flux of the tide from entering the dock 
1 ie thip Is under repair. 
ocks 3 likewiſe other forts of docks, called wet 
of theebb-1; þ oy thip can only be cleaned during the time 
the tide let 3 or in the interval between the time which 
er dry on the ground, and the time it re- 
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d 


le by its ſeveral parts; or it is an enumeration | 


DOG 


turns to her. Theſe ſort of:docks have no ftood-gates: 
DOCKET, a little billftied to wares or goods, di- 
rected to the perſon or place they are to be ſent to. 
DockET, or Dogctr, in law, fignifies a brief in 
writing, made on a ſmall piece of paper or parchment, 
containing the purport and effect of a large writing. 
DOCKING «@ Ship, receiving her into the dock, 
cleaning the bottom with burning faggots, and daubing 


dients, to make it ſmooth, that it may the more ſwiftly 
glide through the water. 

DOCK- YARDS, magazines containing all forts of 
naval ſtores ; the principal ones in England are thoſe of 
Chatham, Porſmouth, Plymouth, Woolwich, Dept- 
ford, and Sheerneſs. In time of peace, ſhips of war are 
laid up in theſe places, where ſuch as want repairing, are 
taken into the docks, examined, and refitted for ſervice. 

Theſe yards are generally ſupplied from the northern 
crowns, with hemp, pitch, tar, reſin, and ſeveral other 
ſpecies: but as for maſts, particularly thoſe of the largeſt 
ſize, they are generally brought from New England. 

DOCTOR, a perſon who has paſſed all the degrees 
of a faculty, and received an authority from ſome uni- 
verſity, to reach and practiſe his art. | 


ſiſting of twelve equal fides and angles. 

If the radius of a circle, in which the dodecagon is in- 
ſcribed, be = 1, then the ſide of the dodecagon will be 
nearly. 654; and as 1 is to the ſquare of the fide of any 
given dodecagon, ſo is 2.51956 to the area of it nearly. 

DODECAHEDRON., is one of the Platonic bodies, 
or five regular ſolids, and 1s contained under twelve equal 
and regular pentagons, 

The ſolidity of a dodecahedron is found by multiply- 
ing the area of one of the pentagonal faces of it by 12 ; 
and then this latter product by g of the diſtance of the 
face from the centre of the dodecahedron, which 1s the 
ſame as the centre of the circumſcribing ſphere. 

The fide of a dodecahedron inſcribed in a ſphere, is the 


cut in extreme and mean proportion. 
If the diameter of the ſphere be 1.0000, the ſide of a 
dodecahedron inſcribed in it will be. 35682 nearly. 
All dodecahedrons are ſimilar, and are to one another 
as the cubes of the ſides; and their ſurfaces are alſo fi- 
milar, and therefore they are as the ſquares of their ſides ; 


the fide of any dodecahedron to the ſuperficies thereof; 
and as .3037 is to 2.78 5 16, fo is the cube of the ſide of 
any dodecahedron, to the folidity of it. 
DODECANDRIA, the name of the eleventh claſs 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, and comprehends all 
thoſe plants with hermaphrodite flowers, which are fur- 
niſhed with any number of ſtamina, from 12 to 19 in- 
clufive. To this claſs belong agrimony, aſarum, helt- 
ocarpus, reſeda, &c. | | 
DODECATEMORY, an appellation given to the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiack, becauſe each of them con- 
tains a twelfth part of the whole. See SIGN. 
DODONTIAN, Dodonæus, in antiquity, an epithet 
given to Jupiter, becauſe he was worſhipped in a temple 
built in the foreſt of Dodona, where was the moſt fa- 
mous, and, it is faid, the moſt ancient oracle of all 
Greece. 
DODRIANS, in antiquity, three-fourths of the as. 
See the article As. Lg | 
DOG, Canis, in zoology, a well known genus of 
quadrupeds. | ED 
Bite of a mad Doe, in medicine. See the article 
HyDROPHOBIA. | 
Dos, Canis, in aſtronomy. See CANIs. 
DOGE, the chief magiſtrate in the republick of Ve- 
nice and Genoa. 
This dignity is elective in both places; at Venice it 
continues for life, at Genoa it is only for two years. 
His title is ſerenity : he is chief of the council, and 
mouth of the republick. 
DOGGER, in naval affairs, a Dutch fiſhing veſſel 
of the northern or German ocean : they are moſt com- 
monly uſed in the herring fiſhery, and are navigated with 
two maſts, viz. a main-maſt, and a ſmall mizen-maſt. 


DOGGS 


it over with a maſs of tallow, ſulphur, and other ingre- 


DODECAGON, in geometry, a regular figure con- 
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philoſophy. 


à theme, or horoſcope, by means of fix great circles, 


DOM 


DOGGS denote iron machines for burning wood 
bn ; alfo hooks fixed in large timbers for drawing them 
with horſes. | 

DOGMA, a principle, maxim, tenet, or ſettled opi- 
nion, or particularly with regard to matter of faith and 


DOGMATICAL, ſomething belonging to a doc- 
trine or opinion. A dogmatical philoſopher is one who 
aſſerts things poſitively ; in oppolition to a ſceptick, who 
doubts of every thing. | | 

DOGMATISTS, Dogmarict, a ſect of ancient phy- 
ficians, of which Hippocrates was the firſt author. 
They are alſo called egit, logicians, from their uſing 
the rules of logick in ſubjects of their profeſſion. 

DOLE, a Saxon word, implying a part or ſhare; 
and hence it is ſtill uſed in ſome counties to imply a 
common held, meadow, &c. 

DOLLAR, a ſilver coin current in Spain, ſeveral 
parts of Germany and Holland. There are various 
fpecies of dollars, as the rix-dollar, the ſemi-dollar, the 
1uarter-dollar, &c. for each of which fee EXCHANGE. 

 DOLFHIN, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of 
the delphinus, with an oblong rounded body, and a 
long acute roſtrum. It is conſiderably longer than the 

orpus : the opening of the mouth is vaſtly wide, reach- 
ing on cach fide to the breaſt; and the fiſtula or aperture 
for diſcharging the water, is in the middle of its head. 

Dorp, Delphinus, in aſtronomy. See the ar- 
ticle DELPHINUs. 

DoLpHINS of the Maß, in naval affairs, a fort of 
flat wreath of platted cordage, faſtened occaſionally 
round the maſt as a_ſupport to the pudding: the uſe of 
It is to prevent the yards of the main or-fore-ſail from 
fhding down on the maſt, when the ropes which held 
them up may have been ſhot away during the time of 
an engagement. See PUDDiINGs. 

DOME, in architecture, a ſpherical roof, or a roof 
of a ſpherical form, raiſed over the middle of a build- 
ing, as a church, hall, pavilion, veſtibule, ſtair-caſe, &c. 
by way of crowning. | 

Domes have commonly columns ranged around their 
outſides, both for the ſake of ornament, and ſupport 
to the work, | 

Dome, or Doom, fignifies alſo a ſentence, judg- 
ment, or decree. | 

DOMESDAY, or Dooms-Day-Book, a very 
ancient record made in the time of William the Con- 
queror, which now remains in the exchequer, and con- 
lifts of two volumes, a greater and a leſs; the greater 
contains a ſurvey of all the lands in moſt of the coun- 
ties in England, and the leſs comprehends ſome coun- 
ties that were not then ſurveyed. 

DOMIFYING, in aftrology, the dividing or diſ- 


tributing the heavens into 12 houſes, in order to ere& 


, 


called circles of poſition. 

There are various ways of domifying : that of Re- 
giomontanus, which is the moſt common, makes the 
circles of poſition paſs through the interſections of the 
meridian and the horizon : others make them paſs 
through the poles of the zodiack. : 

DOMINA TION, in theology, the fourth order 
of bleſſed ſpirits in the celeſtial hierarchy, reckoning 
from the ſeraphim. | 


DOMINICAL Letter, in chronology, is that letter 
of the alphabet which points out the Sundays through- 
out the year; thence alſo called Sunday-letter. 

As the days of the year are placed in a regular ſeries 


in the almanacks, according to their months; ſo each 


day of the week is allo diſtinguiſhed from each other by 


one of the firſt ſeven letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, 
D, E F, G; the firſt of which, A, is placed againſt the 
iſt of January; the ſecond, B, againſt the 2d of Janu- 
ary ; and ſo on to the ſeventh, G, which is placed 
againſt the 7th of January ; after which the letter A is 
placed againſt the 8th, &c. to the end of the year: 
hence it follows, that whatever letter happens to be. 
placed againſt any day of any week, the fame letter will 
point out that day throughout the year. Thus, if the 
rt of January, againſt which the letter A is placed, 


DOM 


have ani A put to them will be Sundays; ang f 

ſame RT noe letter ſtands n the : 3 
day in January, the ſame letter will point out al dl 
Mondays throughout the year. But becauſe the N 
mon year conſiſts of 365 days or $2 times 4 and 1 en 
therefore, if the year commence on a Sunday, it wil 
end on a Sunday, and the next year will commence yay 
a Monday; and the Sunday will fall on the th of Ta 
nuary, to which will be annexed the letter G, which 
will £ the Dominical or Sunday letter for that year; 
and the next year will commence on 4 Monday, and 
conſequently the dominical letter will be F; and ſo on 
in a continual retrograde order, till it has gone through 
all the ſeries of letters, and then begins again anew. 
But becauſe every fourth year conſiſts of 366 days, 
hence the ſeries will be interrupted, and the order will 
not return till after twenty-eight years, or four times 
ſeven, And hence ariſes the cycle of twenty-eight years 
generally called the ſolar cycle, or eycle of the fun. 
See CYCLE of the Sun, 

And becauſe, every fourth year, the interclary day is 
placed between the 23d and 24th of February, which 
are eſteemed, according to our way of reckoning, one 
and the ſame day; hence the ſeries of letters is inter- 


ſerving till the 24th of F ebruary, the other the remain- 
ing part of the year. | 

And hence we have the following general rule for 
finding the dominical letter, according to the Julian 
method of computation, | 

Add to the year its fourth part and 4, and divide that 
ſum by), if nothing remains the dominical letter is G; 
but if there be any remainder, it thews the letter in a 
retrograde order from G; or, if it be ſubtracted from 7, 
you will have the index of the letter from A. Reckoning 
fort, A; 2, B; $C; 4 U; 1 

But by the reformation of the calendar under pope 
Gregory, the order of the dominical letters was inter- 
rupted in the Gregorian year: for the year 1582, which 
at the beginning had G for its dominical letter, by re- 
trenching ten days after the 4th of October, came to 
have C for its dominical letter; and by having but one 
dominical letter for the year 1700, therefore the domi- 
nical letter of the ancient Julian calendar is four places 
before that of the Gregorian. —W hence to find the do- 
minical letter, according to the Gregorian year, we 
muſt uſe the following rule: 

Divide the year and its fourth part by ), and ſubtract 
the remainder from 7, which will-give the index of the 
dominical letter, as before. 

Suppoſe it were required to find the dominical letter 
for the year 1778, it will be D. 

The given year is — 1778 


| 


Its fourth part _ 444 
The ſum 2222 


Which being divided by 7, leaves 3 for the remainder, 
which ſubtracted from 7 leaves 4, the index of the 
letter D. 

But becauſe the years 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, 
&c, according to the Gregorian calendar, arc of 305 
days; and conſequently have each but one dominica 
letter, which, according to the Julian calendar, would 
have two; therefore the courſe of the dominical letter 
will be changed, and conſequently this method ot find. 
ing the dominical letters will only hold good for 15 
century; after which a number muſt be added to the 
year and its 4th, in order to find the dominical letter 
for ever; for which purpoſe take this rule : 

Reject the figures or cyphers to the place of _ 
dreds : divide the remaining figures or cyplers a 4: 
from this quotient ſubtraCt 1; and this . f 
tracted from the hundred years, and then this lai re 
mainder taken from the leaft number of ſevens poi i, 
leaves a number which _ be e wo year al 
its 4th, in order to find the dominical letter. 

Rea What will be the dominical letter 5 tle 
year 1842 ? This queſtion, by the above rule, W. 
ſolved in the following manner: i 

18—4=4 ; from Cath ſubtracting I; _— 
mainder. 3 from 18 gives 15 which being Juv Com 


happen to be a Sunday, all days in the calendar which 
"Hg 1 


rupted, and the year has two dominical letters; the firk MW 
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from 21, the neareſt ſevens, gives 6, the numder to be | 


Added. 
Ihen to the given year 1842 
Add its fourth part we . ; 400 Yoon ———— 
And the number found - 6 —— 
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Which being divided by 7s gives 329 for the quotient, 
and the remainder is 5 ; which taken from 7 leaves. 2, 
the index of the letter B, the dominical letter required. 
DOMINICANS are the religious who follow the 
"ule of St. Dominick, called in France Jacobins, on 
occaſion. of their principal convent, which is near St. 
ames's gate_at Paris, and which, betore they became 
felled of it in 1218, Was an hoſpital for pilgrims de- 
licated to the fame faint. They are alfo called friars 
Predicants, and make one of the four orders of Mendi- 
cants. This order is more commonly called Domini- 
cans, being founded by St. Dominick, and approved 
by Innocent III. in the Lateran council of 1215, and 
confirmed by Honorius under St. Auſtin's rule, and 
the founders particular conſtitutions. The firſt monaſ- 
tery of this order was eſtabliſhed at Tholouſe. They 
are called Black-friars in England. In 1221 St. Do- 
miaick ſent Gilbert de Freſnoy, with 12 brothers of 
the order, into England, where they founded their firſt 
houſe the ſame year at Oxford. In 1276 the mayor 
and alderinen of London gave them two ſtreets by the 
wer Thames, where they had a very commod1ous 
monaſtery; whence that place is ſtill called Black-friars. 
They had likewife monaſteries in ſeveral other parts of 
England. | 
JON, or DOM, is a tidle of honour, invented and 
chiedy uſed by the Spaniards, ſignifying Sir or my 
Lord. In Portugal no perſon can aſſume the title with- 
out the king's permiſſion. In France it is ſometimes 
uſed among the religious. | | 
DONATION, an act, or contract, whereby one 
perſon transfers to another either the property or uſe of 
part of his eſtate or effects. | 
DONATISTS, a ſect of Chriſtian ſchiſmaticks 
founded by Donatus, in the beginning of the fourth 
century, He taught, that baptiſm adminiſtered by he- 
ret1cks was null; that every church except the African, 
was become proſtituted, and that was to be the reſtorer 
of religion. | | | | 
DONATIVE, a preſent or gratuity made to any 
perſon, - | 
DOOR, in architecture, an aperture to give ingreſs 
and egreſs in and out of any building, or any of its 
partments, Tg 
 DORICK Order, (plate XXVIII. fig. 1.) is next 
in ſtrength to the Tuſcan; and being of a grave, ro- 
buſt, and maſculine aſpect, is by Scamozz1 called the 
Herculean. As it is the moſt ancient of all the orders, 
i 1ctains more of the ſtructure of the primitive huts 
I any of the reſt; the triglyphs in its frize repre- 
enting the ends of the joiſts ; and the mutiles in its 
comice, repreſenting the rafters. 
Bars of the Dorick column, including its ca- 
MRS orgs 5 e, is 16 modules, and the height of the 
DAE four; the latter of which being divided into 
©1ght parts, two of them are for the architrave, three 
or the f1ize, and three for the corni 
WE b ö e tor the cornice. : 
ecuted e the antiques, the Dorick column is ex- 
ee, 8 a baſe. Vitruvius likewiſe makes it 
r& emp} 50 the __ according, to him, having been 
1 8 1 = the A > order, in 1mitation of the 
n N s foot. r blames this 
ee d mot of the modern 778 are of his- 
SW 8 2 theatre of Marcellus, the frize is 
only of one faſcia l w_ roles ; the architrave conſiſts 
ng f ET a fillet; the drops are conical; 
2 $211and of beads 8 3 a bull's ſkull, adorned with 
of Jupiter 3 in 5 of thoſe on the temple 
wifque fragments.” » > e foot of the capitol. In ſome 
mgs, the metopes 8 great many. modern. d 
llc and pateras. Ben k- And, With. -an 
99 1. No. 26 ut they may be filled with any 
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Doktex Dralef, among grammarians, implies one 
of the five dialects, principally uſed among the Greeks, 


particularly the Dorians, after they had retired near 
Parnaſſus and Aſopus. | 


E ee eee 


This dialect paſſed afterwards to the Lacedemonians, 
e thoſe of Argos; then to Epirus, Theſſaly, 
* 


authors who, have written in this dialect are Archime- 
des, Archytas, Theocritus, Bion, Pindar, Simonides, 


molt of the medals of the cities of Gracia Magna ſa- 
vour much of the Dorick dialett in their inſcriptions, 
which ſhews the countries where it was uſed, 
 Dorxick Mode, in muſick, is the firſt of the au- 
thentick modes of the ancients ; its character is, to be 
levere, tempered with gravity arid joy, and is proper 
upon religious occaſions, as alſo in war; it begins D, 
la, fol, re; Plato judges this muſick proper to preſerve 
good manners, as being maſculine, and on this ac- 
count allows of it in his commonwealth. | 
_ DOR MANT; in heraldry, a term applied to beaſts 
borne in a ſleeping poſture. | | 

Dor MAN T-Tree, in building, is a name given to a 
great beam lying acroſs a houſe, generally called a 
Rmmer--.; - -: | 1 

DORMER, in architecture, is a window made in 
the roof of a houfe, or above the entablature, being 
raiſed upon tlie rafters. . | | | 

DORMITLORX, is a gallery in religious houfes or 
convents, divided into ſeveral cells, in which the reli- 
gious ſe— ͤũE„—— ——ʃʃ 

DORSIFEROUS Plants, in botany, ſuch as are of 
the capillary Kind, without ſtalks, and which bear their 
ſeeds on the backfide of their leaves. 

DOR SUM; in anatomy, the Back or hinder part of 
the thorax. | | 

DOSE, in pharmacy, a potion, or the quantity of 
a medicine given at one time. © oO. 

DOSSIL, in ſurgery, lint made up into a cylindrick 
form, and uſed in dreſſing cuts, wounds, '&c. 

DOUBLE Baſtion, in fortification, is that which 
has another baſtion built higher on it, leaving 12 or 18 
feet between the parapet of the lower, and foot of the 
higher. 5 | 

DovsBrE Deſcant, See DE Sso ANT. 

DousgLE Plea, in law, is that wherein the defendant 
alledges for himſelf two ſeveral matters in bar for the 
action, whereof either is ſufficient to effect his defire 
in debarring the plaintiff: and this is not to be ad- 
mitted in the common law. If a man alledge ſeveral 
matters, the one depending nothing on the other, the 
plea is accounted double: but, if they mutually depend 
on one another, then it is accounted but ſingle. 

DovzLE Point, in geometry, is one point conſidered 
as two infinitely near each other, belonging to geome- 
trical curve lines; or it is an infinitely finall oval, 
whoſe bounding line is become ſo very imall, as to be 
taken for two points, diſtance from cach other every 
way by an infinitely fmall ſpace. VV 

DovsLEe Veſſel, in chymiſtry, is when the neck of 
one matraſs is luted in the neck of another. | 

DOUBLET, among lapidaries, implies a counter- 
feit ſtone compoſed of two pieces of cryſtal, ſometimes 
of glaſs, faſtened together with paper colours between 
them, ſo as to appear the ſame to the eye, as if the 
whole ſubſtance of the cryſtal had been tinged with 
theſe colours. 1 | 

DOUBLING, in military affairs, implies the put- 
ing two ranks or files of ſoldiers into one. —_ 
 DovBLinG « Cape or Point, in navigation, implies 
the failing round it. 

DOUBLINGS, in heraldry, the linings of robes 

and mantlings in atchievements. 

DOUBLOON, or Dou, a Spaniſh and Por- 

tugueſe coin, being the double of a piſtole. 

DOUBTING, is the act of the mind debating with 

. A = 

Douro, in rhetorick, expreſſes the debate of the 
4 G mind 


other ornaments, according to the deſtination of the. 


ybia, Sicily, Rhodes, Crete, Tarentum, &: The 


Bacchylides; Cypſelas, Aleman, and Sophron; alſo 
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tion. This figure keeps the ſoul in eager attention, 


a wave, half convex, and half concave. It is the ſame 


outlive him; and this is the third part of all the lands 


in ſome religious order, 


mind with itſelf upon any preſſing difficulty. A man in 
perplexity firſt takes up one reſolution, and then lays it 
aſide; afterwards thinks another method more con- 


venient, and then changes again. So that, being toſt to 
and fro, he ſcarce fixes at laſt upon a final determina- 


and moves all her tenderneſs for an unhappy ſufferer. 
DOUCINE, in architecture, is a moulding or orna- 
ment on the higheſt part of the cornice, in the form of 


as a cymatium or gula, 

DOVE-TAIL, in carpentry, is a manner of faſten- 
ing boards or other timber together, by letting one 
piece into another, in the form of the tail of a dove, 
from which it takes its name. It is the ſtrongeſt of all 
the kinds of joinings or aſſemblages, wherein the tenon 
or piece of wood which 1s put into the other, goes 
widening to the extreme ; ſo that it cannot be drawn 
out apain, by reaſon that the extreme or tip 1s bigger 
than the hole. It is called by the French queue d'aronde 
ſwallow- tail; which name is alſo uſed by the Engliſh 
themſelves in fortification. 

DOWAGER, a widow who enjoys a dower. 

DOWERKR, in law, is that which the wife brings her 
huſband in marriage, called by ſome maritagium ; but 
it is moſt commonly taken for that which the hath of 
her huſband, after the marriage is determined, if ſhe 


| 


of which the huſband was in his life-time actually 
ſeized, in an eſtate of fee-ſimple or fee“ tail. 

DOWLE-SToxxs, in our old writers, the fame 
with land- marks. 

DO WRV, Dos, is properly the money or fortune 
which the wife brings her huſband in marriage. 

DowRYy is alſo uſed in a monaſtick ſenſe, for a ſum 
of money given along with a maid, upon entering her 

DOXOLOGY, a hymn frequently uſed in divine 
worſhip. being repeated at the end of every pſalm, and 
other parts of the liturgy uſed by the church of England, 

DRABS, in the ſalt-works, are a kind of wooden 
boxes, for holding the ſalt when taken. 

DRACHM, a Grecian coin, worth about ſeven- 
pence three-farthings. | 

Dr aci, is alſo the name of a weight uſed by apo- 
thecaries, containing three ſcruples or fixty grains. 

DRACO, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the nor- 
thern hemiſphere containing 80 ſtars. 

Draco VoLlans, in meteorology, a fiery exhala- 
tion, frequent in marſhy and cold countries. 

It is molt common in ſummer, and though princi— 
pally ſcen playing near the banks of rivers, or in boggy 
places, yet ſometimes mounts up to a conſiderable 
height in the air, to the no ſmall terror of the amazed 
beholders ; its appearance being that of an oblong, ſome- 

mes roundith, fiery body, with a long tail. It is en- 
tirely harmleſs, frequently ſticking to the hands, and 
cloaths of people without injuring them in the leaſt. 

DRACOCEPHALUM, Dr aGcoNn's-HE AD, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the didynamia gymnoſpermia clals, 
The faux of the corolla is inflated, and the ſuperior 
labium is concave. There are 13 ſpecies, none of them 
natives of Britain. | e 

DRACONARIUS, in antiquity, the perſon who: 
carried the {ſtandards called dragons, from the figures of 
theſe animals painted on them. "Theſe were in uſe among 
the Perſians, Parthians, Scythians, Romans, &c. 

DRACUNCULI, in medicine, are ſmall, round, 
white worms, 1eſembling bobbings, found in the hot 
countries, in the muſcular parts of the arms and legs, 
generally called Guinea-worms. 

The ſurgeons ſeldom attempt to extract this worm by 
making an inciſion; but as ſoon as they perceive the 
tumour riſe to a competent bulk, they endeavour to 
bring it to a ſuppuration with all convenient expedition; | 
and then the head of the worm diſcovers itſelf, which 
they ſecure, by tying 1t to a bit of ſtick or cotton, 
that it may not draw itſelf up again : thus they conti- 
nue to roll it round the ſtick, ſometimes one inch, 
ſometimes two or more, each day, taking great care 

:10t to break the worm, elſe it will be very difficult to 


recover the end of it again; and an abſceſs win be 
formed, not only at the ſuppurated part, but likewif 
through the whole winding of the muſcles, where 7 
dead putrifying worm remains, which generally wy 
ons very obſtinate ulcers. During the extraction of 
the worm, the patient ſhould be plied with bitter alo. 
etick and other anthelmintick medicines, in order to 
diſlodge the worm the ſooner from its tenement. When 
the worm is totally extracted; the remaining ulcer may 
be treated in the ſame manner as other common ulcers: 
nor does any further inconvenience remain in the Darts 
of which it had 3 This diſeaſe, fimply con- 
ſidered, very rarely, if ever, proves mortal. 
DrACUNCULI 1s allo uſed for a diſeaſe in children 
ariſing from little worms called by that name. See the 
article WORNM. oY 
DRAGANT. See TRaGAcAnTHaA. 
DRAGOMAN, DRoGMAN, or DRuGctrmay 
a name given in the Levant to the interpreters kept by 
the ambaſſadors of Chriſtian nations refiding at the 
Porte, to aſſiſt them in treating of tlieir maſter's affairs, 
DRAGON, Draco, 1n zoology, an animal called 
alſo the flying lizard, being furniſhed with two lateral, 
membranaceous, and radiated wings: it is a true lizard, 
with a naked and four-legged body, and a long tail: 
though there are not wanting ſome who deny the ex- 
iſtence of any ſuch animal. | 22 
DRAGONS, Dracunculus, in botany, formerly a 
diſtinct genus of plants ; but now comprehended by 
Linnæus among the arums. See AR UM. 
DRAGON's Head and Tail, in aſtronomy, the 
moon's nodes, or the two points in which the moon's 
orbit cuts the echptick. They are uſually denoted by 
theſe characters 3 Dragon's head, and & Dragon's tall, 
DRAGON's BLooD, Sanguis Draconis, in natural 
hiſtory, a moderately heavy reſin, of a red colour, 
brought from the E. Indies. There are two forts of it; 
one in ſmall oval drops or tears, of a fine deep ted, 
which is heightened into a crimſon on grinding them 
into powder; the other is in larger maſſes, apparently 
compoſed of tears: of theſe, ſome are of a pale dull red, 
others of a deep one, not at all inferior to the drop fort. 
The drops and the lumps are ſuppoſed to be the pro- 
duce of two different trees. The lump ſort is faid to 
exſude from the trunks of certain palms growing in the 
Madeira and Canary iſlands; the drops to be artificially 
extracted from the fruit of a tree. According to Kemp- 
ter, the fruit is laid upon a kind of hurdle, over a lage 
veſſel half full of water. The whole being lightly co- 
vered, the water is made to boil, when the fruit being 
ſoftened by the ſteam, a red juice, which was not dit- 
coverable in it before, appears upon the ſurface : this 
is ſcraped off upon flag leaves, and expoſed to the air 
to dry. The fame author informs us, that ſome ot 
the preparers of this commodity boil the fruit in water 
till all the colouring particles are extracted or melted 
out; after which, the aqueous fluid is eyaporated til 
the remainder begins to thicken, when it is further ex- 
ficcated upon flag leaves as before. EE 
This drug has been ſometimes counterfeited with ar- 
tificial compoſitions, coloured with the true dragon 3 
blood or Brazil wood : theſe are diſtinguiſhed by their 
eicher diflolving in water like gums, or crackling, and 
not burning in the fire. . 
The genuine dragon's blood 1s ng acted upon by 
water, or at moſt communicates to it bnly a ſlight yel- 
lowiſh tinge : laid on a red hot iron, it readily melts, 
catches flame, and emits an acid fume approaching to 
that of benzoine. It diſſolves, but not perfect, 1" 
rectified ſpirit of wine, and tinges a large quantity 1 | 
the menſtruum of an elegant blood-red colour: it dil- 
ſolves readily in oils, and tinges them of a pretty deep 
| lour of the 
red, but ſomewhat leſs beautiful than the colour 
ſpirituous tincture, and confiderably leſs ſo than that 
piri 5 1 
which anchuſa imparts to oil. ncht 
The ſpirituous tincture ſtains cold marble of a ** 
fleſh colour; to. warm marble it gives a deeper fed 
proportion to the degree of heat. Mr. du Fay obſerves 
4 : 5 " * 7 of a little 
that by this one ingredient, with the addition of 
pitch for the darker colours, all the Various = beſt 
red may be obtained, from the lighteſt to the that 
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| * not ſink. near ſo N | _ DRAW-BRIDGE, a bridge made after the manner 


it d 0 27 : : | 4 a 
nee and that the not ſinking is rather an advan- f a floor, to draw up, or let down, as occaſion ſerves, 
r. than an imperfection, as the colours which ſink before the gate of a town or caſtle. See BRID OF. 


| po alſo ſpread, ſo as to fender the drawing of fine A draw bridge may be made after ſeveral different 
 gefigns impracticable; that the beſt way of obtaining] ways. but the moſt common are made with plyers, 

beautiful reds from dragon's blood is, to put the powWwegtwice the length of the gate, and a foot in diameter. 
tered reſin into ſpirit, of wine over the fire, and; ppiy he inner ſquare is traverſed with a croſs, which ſerves 
ou the marble with a p. ncil, the finer part of the Jolu-| for à counterpoiſe; and the chains which hang from 
ton which riſes up about t ſides of the veſſel, adding the extremities of the plyers to lift up or let down the 


gell ſpirit. in proportion to he evaporation, till the dxa- bridge, are of iron or braſs. - _ pp | 
gon blood yields no more ncture. e In | avigable rivers it is ſometimes neceſſary to make 


middle arch of bridges with two moveable platforms, 
5 be raiſed occaſionally, in order to let the maſts and 
i; uſually looked upon as a g ntle incraſſant,defwcative;pmgging of veſſels paſs through. This kind of draw- 
L's eſtringents and-forn imes preſcribed in theſe in- bridge is repreſented in (plate XXIX. fig. 10.) where 
entions againſt alvine and uterine fluxes, and ulcera-|A B is the width of the middle arch; AL and B L, the 
bens both internal and external. two piers that ſupport the draw- bridge N O, one of the 

DR AGONNEE, in heraldry, a lion dragonnée.-is I platforms of which is raiſed, and the other let down, 


where the upper half bles a lion, the other half having the beam PQ for wx To NO are ſuſ- 
5 H, EH, which, reſting 
may be aid of any other be 


This reſin, in ſubſtanc wir 
dillolved, it diſcovers à {lis 


* 


ung off like the hinder belt of a dragon. The ſame pended two moveable braces 

f ſt as well zy a lion. Jon the ſupport E, prefs againſt the bracket M, and 
DRAGOONS, in military affairs, a Kind of ſoldiers thereby ſtrengthen the draw- bridge. Theſe braces are 

«ho act on horſeback, but generally fight on foot, they | conducted to the reſt by means of the weight 8, pulling 

are poſted in the front of the camp, an march firſt to | the chain S LE. | | E 

me charge. | 3 | DRAWING, an acquired habit of repreſenting the 
As infantry,” they have, ſerjeants; Ma as cavalry, appearances of objects by imitation or copying, without 

cornets. Their arms are, a ſword, firelock, piſtols, and | the aſſiſtance of mathematical rules; and muſt be gained 


* 


* ; s 


wonet; and, when they march on foot, their officers | by long practice and deligent obſervation. 


bear the pike, and the ſerjeant the halber t. This art hath ſome reſemblance to that of writing, 
DRAIN, a trench or Tewer for carrying off ſuper-] where the learner is firſt taught to imitate the ſhapes of 
hows Water the letters, then to join them into fyllables and words, 
DRAINING of Lands. See the article FEN. | and being poſſeſſed of theſe firſt rudiments, attains by 


N ae 


DRAMA, a poem containing ſome certain action, practice a freedom and neatneſs of hand to tranſpoſe, 
and repreſenting a true picture of g human life, for the combine, vary, adorn, and flouriſh them according to 
delight and improvement of mankind. his fancy. After the like manner a young deſigner 

Ihe principal ſpecies of the drama are two, comedy | firſt learns to draw the reſemblance of the eaſieſt objects, 
and tragedy. Some others there are of leſs note, as and thence proceeds to the moſt difficult: he begins 

_ paſtoral, ſatire, tragi-comedy, opera, &c. I with an eye, a noſe, or other ſingle feature; chen a hand, 

DRAMATICK, an epithet applied to any thing] a foot, and other limbs, which he afterwards puts toge- 
belonging to the ſtage. * | ther to complete an entire figure; and being maſter of 

DRAPERY, in painting and ſculpture, the repre- all the different parts of the body as of ſo many differ- 
ſentation of the garments or cloathingef human figures, | ent characters, he learns to combine them in ſeveral 
as alſo hangings, tapeſtry, curtains, and moſt other] poſtures, and thence by degrees to compoſe groups of 
things that are not carnations or landſcapes. figures in proper attitudes. The ſame method he pur- 

Ihe art of drapery conſiſts chiefly in the order of ſues with regard to other viſible objects, animate and 

the folds or plaits, the different quality of the ſtuffs, |ananimate; and having thus provided himſelf with a 
and the variety of their colours. ſufficient ſtock of particulars, is enabled to introduce 

. de Piles obſerves, that the firſt effect of drapery, [all the variety he thinks proper for the execution of a 
and that which the painter ought principally to have in] more extenſive deſign, ; 
vew, is, that it expreſs the thing it is ſuppoſed to cover. | DREDGE, or DREG, among farmers, denotes oats : {i 14 
. That it muſt never be made to {tick to the parts of | and barley mingled together. | . 4 \ 
tle body, 3. That a great likeneſs and motion of the]  DREDGERS, the term uſed in the admiralty-court 5 it | 
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capery are only proper in figures in great agitation or | for the oyſter-fiſhers. ” 
 xpoled to the wind. 4. That the nudities of the fi-“ DREIN, in the military art, a trench made to draw 
Fares 1Nould always be dcfiznedy before the painter pro- | the water out of a moat, which is afterwards filled with 
ceeds to the drapery. +> Ws | hurdles and earth, or with faſcines, or bundles of ruſhes 
DRA STICK, in phyſick, an epithet applied to ſuch jand planks, to facilitate the paſſage over the mud. See 
medicines as are of preſent efficacy, and powerful in | the article PRENGHES. | 
_ operation; and is commonly applied to emeticks and] DRENCH, among farriers, a phyſical potion for 
attarticks, RE © Ty . horſes. The ingredients for this purpoſe are to be beat th 
1 URAUGHT, in trade, called alſo Crorr or|ſcoarſely, and either mingled with a decoction, or with | 1 

"I u, is a ſmall allowance on weighable goods, wine. Then let all infuſe about à quarter of an hour, 1 19 
. the king to the importer, or by the ſeller to and give it to the horſe with à horn, after he has been | i 1 

Wer, that the- weight may hold out, when the f tied up two hours to the gag | 

£993 are weighed again, "TRE DRESSING of Heng and 

he king allows one pound dtaught for goods weigh-|He M and FLAXx. 


1 


and Flax. See the article 


8 Cwt. two pour:dg/for . weighing be-| DREs$1NG of Hops. {See Hops. _ 
AR = f SAL three pownes* for goods weighing DRESSING of Ores, the breaking and powdering them 
8 Ay E wt. four pounds from 3 to 10 Ct. [in the ſtamping-mill, and afterwards waſhing them in 
ü . rom 10 to 18 Echt, fine pounds from| a wooden trough, W | 
FF. = > Or upwards, | DRESSING, in ſurgery, the treatment of a wound or 
Amin T, or DR AFT, in architecture, the form any diſordered part. The apparatus of dreſſing conſiſts 
intended building, drawn on vellum, or paper; | of doſſils, tents, plaſters, compreſſes, bandages, bands, 


containi the {t o . 86 o o 
ev | 
armens, ra eral diviſions and partitions of the|ligatures, and ſtrings. 


Portion. 
DRAW-B A 


by s 


ors, windowsg* &c. in their true pro- DRIFT of the Horęſt = an exact view and examina - 

. 4 tion taken at certain times to know what heaſts are 1 
CK, in commerce, a rehate or diſcount there, in order that none may come on the foreſt but ms 
of commodities purchaſed on certain] ſuch as have right; and that the foreſt be not over- 1 


OS "OI Fa 


conditions 


— 


—ů - 


if forme en le the repayment of money to an importer charged With beaſts.” 7 = 
| Part or the whole cuſtom paid for importing] DRI r, in mining, a paſſage cut out under the earth, WH 
betwixt ſhaft and ſhaft, or turn and turn; or a paſſage {2 IBN 


| or 


od; 


on condition of his exporting them again. 


— - : 


— E ̃² , — 
— 8 at : — 


or way, wrought under the earth, to the end of a meer 
of ground, or part of a meer. Jo 

Dx1erT, in navigation, the line upon which a ſhip 
drives in a ſtorm with her fide to the wind, when it 
blows ſo violent as to prevent her from being able to 
carry any fail, or only enough to keep her ſufficiently 
inclined to one fide, that ſhe may not carry away her 
maſts by violent rocking : or, drift is the angle which 
the line of her motion makes with the keel in ſuch 
a ſituation when her prow is in the middle between 
the. points of the compaſs, to which ſhe comes up 
and falls. | 

Dx1FrT of a Currant, in navigation: See CURRENT. 

DRILL, in mechanicks, a ſmall inſtrument for 
making ſuch holes as punches will not conveniently 
ſerve for. | | 

Drills are of various ſizes, and are chiefly uſed by 
ſmiths and turners. 

DRILI, or DRILL- PLO VGA, a name given to an 
inſtrument for ſowing land in the new method of horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry. It plants the corn in rows, makes 
the channels, ſows the ſeed in them, and covers them. 
with earth when ſown; and all this at the ſame time, 
and with great expedition. The principal parts arg, the 
ſeed- box, the hopper, the plough and its harrow, of 
all which the ſeed-box is the chief. It meaſures, or 
rather numbers, out the feed, which it receives from 
the hopper, and 1s for this purpoſe an artificial hand, 
but it delivers out the ſeed much more equally than can 
be done-by a natural hand. See PLovGn. 

DRINK, a part of our ordinary food in a liquid 
form, ſerving to dilute and moiſten the dry meat. 

DRIPS, in architecture. Sec LARMIER. 

DRIVER, in naval affairs, ſignifies an oblong fail 
hoiſted occaſionally at the mizzen-peek, when the wind is 
fair ; the lower corners of 1t are extended by a boom or 
pole, thruſt out a-croſs the ſhip, over the quarter. 

DROCK, in huſbandry, the upright piece of tim- 
ber on the right fide of the plough's tail, to which the 
earth-board is fixed. | 5 

DROMEDARY, a large animal of the camel kind, 
common in the eaſtern countries, particularly Aſia, 
where it is generally uſed for riding on, ſometimes as 
a beaſt of burden. 

DRONE, in natural hiſtory of inſeQts, is a name given 
to the male bee from its idleneſs. See the article BEE. 

DROPS, in architecture, imply an ornament in the 
Dorick entablature, repreſenting drops or little bells, 
placed immediately under the triglyphs. 

Drops, in medicine, a liquid remedy, whoſe doſe 1s 
eſtimated by a certain number of drops. 

DROPSY, in medicine, an unnatural collection of 
waters in any part of the body. 

Among the various cauſes of this diſeaſe may be 
reckoned a family or conſtitutional diſpoſition thereto ; 
a haſty drinking cold water in too large quantities; a 
ſtoppage of the natural diſcharges of perſpiration and 
urine; a henterious diſorder of long continuance ; all 
obſtinate obſtruſtions of the viſcera ; the jaundice, diar- 
rhœa, dyſentery, cœliack paſſion, and gout; drinking 
ſharp, fermented, and ſpirituous liquors, and the like. 

As to the ſymptoms, the feet and legs firſt ſwell ; and 
when theſe are diſtended to the utmoſt, the waters ruſh 
into the abdomen, and cauſe it to {well by little and little; 
till at length the more noble viſcera are affected thereby, 
and the patient is ſoon overwhelmed with the deluge. In 
proportion as the diſeaſed parts increaſe in bulk, the reſt 
fall away ; and at the ſame time, the difficulty of breath- 
ing, and other ſymptoms grow more intolerable. 

When the abdomen is ſwelled, it will reſound when 
ſtruck, if the diſeaſe be a tympany; and if an aſcites, the 
noiſe of che fluctuating waters is heard. Beſides theſe 
{vmptoms, the patient is alſo afflicted with a heavineſs, 
{tupor, coſtiveneſs, and at length with a {low fever. The 
waters too, after being long pent up in a cloſe place, 
grow acrimonious ; and hence ulcers, gangrenes, bleed- 
ing at the noſe, a mortification of the vitcera, and death. 

In the anafarca, as well as in the more advanced 
ſtaces of a dropty, the chief indications of cure, are to 
reſtore the humours to their natural fluidity, invigorate 
the languid circulation, brace up and ſtrengthen the re- 
laxed ſolids, promote the ſecretions, and carry off the 


redundant ſtagnating juices. To this purpof; ; 

purges, Abel weste, abſorbents, dee 
ſtomachicks are recommended. A briſk putge ſhown + i 
taken early every morning, or every other day, acco 5 
ing to the ſtrength of the patient, till the ſwellin gp 
the parts affected abate. 2 ö 

Elaterium, and antimonial wine, are ſaid to be e 
cellent for dropfical patients, who are not eaſily pur . 
two grains of the former being a proper doſe for 4 | 
conſtitutions ; and of the latter, antimonial Wine 
dram and a half, or two drams, may be taken 3 
morning; this frees the abdomen from the load 0 
waters. Some greatly recommend Bontins's pills d. 
doſe of which is from half a ſeruple to à ſcruple. Mer. 
curius dulcis, and the juice of the root of iris paluſtr' 
lutea are allo recommended: eight drops of this laſt 5 
be given every hour in a little ſirup of buck-thorn. : 

As to catharticks, the ſlow ones are rather hurtful than 
beneficial; and therefore, the purge had better be toc 
ſtrong than too weak, that the waters may be carried 
off with as much ſpeed as the patient's ſtrength will bear 
When the patient is of a very weakly conſtitution, it i; 
proper to omit all purgatives, and give diureticks and the 
lixivial ſalts in their ſtead, eſpecially nitre. Some alfy 
have been cured by a pertinaceous abſtinence from all 
liquids, excepting a little rich wine. 

When the waters are by theſe means carried off, the 
tone of the debilitated viſcera ſhould be reſtorcd by the 
uſe of wines, ſteel, and ſuch ſtrengtheners as act by their 
aſtringency : purging muſt therefore be omitted, but 
other ſtrengtheners may be uſed occaſionally. 

DROPWORT, in botany. See FILIPENDGILA. 

DROWNING, the act of ſuffocating, or being 
ſuffocated with water. 

In order to recover a perſon that has been drowned, 
the great intention to be purſued is to put the ſolid parts 
of the machine in action, that thus they may reſtore the 
motion of the fluids. In order to this, the drowned 
perſon ſhould be agitated in a hundred different poſitions 
in bed, in the arms of perſons of ſufficient ſtrength. _ 

Spirituous liquors ſhould be poured into his mouth; 
and when theſe cannot be had, warm urine, which has 


a decoction of pepper and vinegar, as a gargariſm. 

We muſt alſo attempt to irritate the internal fibres of 
the noſe, either by volatile ſpirits and the liquors uſed 
in apopleCtick caſes, or by tickling the nerves of the 
noſtrils with a bearded feather, or by blowing through 
a quill ſnuff or ſome more powerful ſternutatory. 

One of the means taken with ſuch as have been 
reſtored to life, has been by a quill, or ſmall pipe to 
blow warm air into their mouths, in order to be con- 
veyed to their inteſtines, into which it has been ſuc- 
ceſsfully introduced by a pair of bellows. For this 2 
ſyringe may be uſed, which perhaps might be better 
employed in injecting warm clyſters capable of irritating 
the inteſtines, and producing more conſiderable effects 
than the air generally conveyed to them. 

Perhaps the moſt efficacious method is by means of a 
pipe to blow the ſmoke of tobacco into their inteſtines; 
of the happy effects of which there have been ſeveral 
inſtances. 

None of all theſe meaſures ſpecified ought to be 
neglected, ſince they may poſſibly concur to produce f 
ſalutary effect, eſpecially when under the inſpection 0 
a judicious phyſician. Veneſection is by no mean by 
be neglected, and perhaps moſt commodiouſſy in = 
jugular vein ; for in drowned perſons, as well as in _ 
that have been hanged, or ſeized with an apoplectic 
fit, the veins of the neck are too much diſtended àn 
choaked with blood. Now, if theſe can be emptied ” 
ſome meaſure, they will be more capable of acting 3 
the fluid they contain, and which, in order to tte 01 
the patient, they ought to put in motion. 

When . SONG unſucceſsful, 8 
recourſe is bronchotomy, or opening the afteria _ 
for perhaps the air entering freely through __ „ 7" 
into the lungs, and the warm alr which may be an 
through it, will reſtore the playing of the eb ö 
all the motions of the breaſt. But we ſhould n 


| {wer 
diſcouraged, if the firſt appearances do not 3 


ſexpectation for it is certain 


experience, 
from expe me 
I 


been obſerved to produce happy effects. Some preſcribo | | 
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tine drowned perſoiis have not begun to diſcover any 
figns of life, till they have been toſſed about and tor- 

"nted for more than two hours. Bruhier. 

5 There has been a ſociety lately inſtituted for the re- 
covery of perſons apparently dead by drowning, called, 
The Humane Society; by whoſe endeavours, with the 
bleſing of God, numbers have been reſtored to life 
RU G, a general name for all the commodities uſed 
in pharmacy, dying, &c, brought from diſtant countries. 
DRUGGET, in commerce, a ſtuff ſometimes all 
wool, and ſometimes half wool half thread, ſometimes 
corded, but ufually plain. | 

Thoſe that have the woof of wool, and the warp of 
thread, are called threaded druggets; and thoſe wrought 
rith the ſhuttle on a loom of four marches, as the ſerges 
of Moui, Beauvois, and 2ther like ſtuffs, corded, are call- 
ed corded druggets. As to the plain, they are wrought on 
a loom of two marches, with the ſhuttle, in the ſame 
manner as cloth, camblets, and other like ſtuffs, not corded. 

DRUIDS, the prieſts or miniſters of religion of the 

ancient Britons, and Gauls. 
' The Druids were choſe out of the beſt families; and 
were held, both by the honours of their birth, and 
their office, in the greateſt veneration. They are ſaid 
to have underſtood aſtrology, geometry, natural hiſtory, 
politicks, and geography: they had the adminiſtration 
of all ſacred things, were the interpreters of religion, 
and the judges of all affairs indifferently. 

Whoever refuſed obedience to them, was declared 
impious and accurſed : they held the immortality of 
the ſoul, and the metempſychoſis; 1 are divided by 
ſome into ſeveral claſſes, as the Vaceni, Bardi, Semothli, 
&c. they had a chief, or arch-druid, in every nation: he 
was a fort of high-prieſt, having an abſolute authority 
over the reſt, and was ſucceeded by the moſt confider- 
able among his ſurvivors. The youth uſed to be in- 
Iirutted by them, retiring with them to caves and deſo- 
ate foreſts, where they were ſometimes kept twenty 
years, They preſerved the memory and actions of 
preat men by their verſes ; but are ſaid to have ſacrificed 
men to Mercury, Cæſar imagined that the Druids 
came from Britain into Gaul, but ſeveral among the 
modern writers are of a different opinion. 

DRUM, in military affairs, is an inftrument uſed 
principally among the foot to call the ſoldiers together, 
direct their marches, attacks, and retreats. It conſiſts 
of a very thin piece of oak bent into a cylinder, and 
covered with parchment, which is ſtrained or braced 
more or leſs by means of ſtrings, and ſtruck with ſticks. 
Its height is equal to its breadth, which does not exceed 
tyo feet and a half. There are alſo drums whoſe bodies 
are braſs, called tymbals or kettle-drums, uſed among 
the horſe, They are laid acroſs the ſhoulders of the 
horſe before the drummer, who, with a variety of odd 
geſtures, beats them with two little iron bars round at 
the ends, Theſe are often uſed in opera's, oratorio's, 
agedtes, and concerts. There are divers beats of the 
drum, as a march, double march, aſſembly, charge, 
treat, chamade, &c. 


RUM, Tympanum, in anatomy. See the article EAR. 


DRCUPE, among botaniſts, a kind of pericarpium, 


contiſting of a ſoft, fleſhy and ſucculent pulp, with a 
mucleus or kernel in the centre. 
of Ab ks, in the heathen theology, are nymphs 
Ar woods; a fort of imaginary deities that were 
: i, 85 inhabit the woods and groves, and to hide 
a = under the bark of the oak, or any other tree; 
Prin the Greeks pug; from which the word is 
Des Sed from the Hamadryades, theſe latter 
i be X ed to lome particular tree, with which they 
: _ and with which they died. We likewiſe 
Wong 2 made of a kind of propheteſſes or witches 
$ ne Gauls, calſed Dryades, or perhaps Druides. 
liters Patent 13 any thing belonging to a duke. The 
8 1 by the ſenate of Venice are called 
b uritten the beginning of theſe the name of duke 
7 capitals : and fo are the letters called that 


1 P . 
DUC N name of the ſenate, to foreign princes. 
7 


Vol. I. TH 95 coin, current in Hungary and 


Poland, fot 9 ſhillings and 3 pence ; àt Rome and Ve- 
nice, a ſingle ducat is nearly the ſame; 585 

DUCATOON, a ſilver coin, ſtruck chiefly in Italy; 
though there are alſo Dutch and Flemiſh ducatoons. 
Their value is about 4 ſhillifigs and 8 pence ſterling. 

DUCK, the name of a well known fowl,” very 
neceſſary for the huſbandman's yard, as they require 
no charge in keeping; for they live on loſt corn, ſnails, 
&c. for which reaſon they are very proper for gardens 
Once in the year they lay a great number of eggs, 
eſpecially a ſort of duck which turns up its bill more 
than the common kind. When they fit they require 
no attendance, except they have a little barley'or offal 
corn near them, that they may not ſtraggle far from 
their neſts to chill their eggs. They are reckoned to be 
better hatched under a hen than a duck ; becauſe while 
they are young the hen will not lead them fo often ints 
the water. Some reckon it very proper to cut off the 
feathers from their rumps ; becauſe when their tails 
are wet, 1t often occaſions their drowning. As to the 
fattening of them, you may do it in three weeks time, 
by giving them any kind of corn or grain, and plenty 
of _ Ground malt, wet either with milk or water, 
18 DELL. | | 7 
DUCT, Du#us, in anatomy, a canal or pipe applied 
to ſeveral parts of the body, through which fluids are 
conveyed. | | | 
- DUCTILITY, in philoſophy, a property of certain 
bodies, which renders them capable of expanding or 
{tretching under the hammer, preſs, &c. 

Some bodies are remarkably ductile, eſpecially gold. 
See the article Div1s1BiLITY: 


— — 


DUEL, a ſingle combat, at a time and place ap- 


pointed, in conſequence of a challenge. 


This cuſtom came originally from the northern na- 


tions, among whom it was uſual to decide all their 
controverſies by arms. Both the accuſer arid accuſed 
gave pledges to the judges on their reſpective behalf; 
and the cuſtom prevailed ſo far amongſt the Germans, 


Danes and Franks, that none were excuſed from it but 


women, ſick people, cripples, and ſuch as were under 
twenty-one years of age, or above ſixty. Even eccleſi- 
aſticks, prieſts and monks, were obliged to find cham- 
pions to fight in their ſtead. The puniſhment of the 
vanquiſhed was either death, by hanging or beheading; 
or, mutilation of members, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe. Duels were at firſt admitted, not 
only on criminal occaſions, but on ſome civil ones for 


the maintenance of rights to eſtates, and the like: in 


latter times, however, before they were entirely aboliſh- 
ed, they were reſtrained to theſe four caſes : 1. That the 
erime ſhould be capital. 2. That it ſhould be certain 
the crime was perpetrated. 3. The accuſed muſt, by 
common fame, be ſuppoſed guilty, And 4. The matter 


not capable of proof by witneſſes. In England, though 


the trial by duel is diſuſed, the law on which it 1s 
founded is ſtill in force. See CHAMPION. 

Du, at preſent, is uſed for a ſingle combat on 
ſome private quarrel, and mult be premeditated, other- 
wiſe it is called a rencounter. If a perſon be killed in 
a duel, both the principals. and ſeconds are guilty of 
murder, whether the ſeconds engage or not. It is alſo 
a very high offence to challenge a perſon, either by 
word or letter, or to be the meſſenger of a challenge, 
The ſevere edicts made by Lewis XIV. againſt duels, 
have in a great meaſure put a ſtop to the cuſtom in 


France. . . 
DUKE, is either the title of a ſovereign prince, as 


the duke of Savoy, Parma, &c. or the title of nobility 


next below ſovereign princes. 5 
DULCIFYING, in pharmacy, the ſweetening, or 
rendering inſipid, any matter impregnated with falts, 
by waſhing them in common water. FED 
DULEDGE, in gunnery, a peg of wood with joints 
at the ends of the ſix fellows that form the circum- 
ference of the wheel of a gun's ridge. The iron plate 


on the outſide of the wheel which ſtrengthens the Joint 


is called the duledge plate. 
DUN, a colour partaking of brown and black. 
DUNG, the excrements of animals, putrified ve- 


getables, &c, uſed in improving land. 
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Dungs are intended either to tepair the decay of ex- 
hauſted worn- out lands, or to cure the defects of other 
ſoils, which are as various in their qualities as the 
dungs uſed to meliorate or reſtore them. Some lands 
are too cold, moiſt, and heavy; whilſt others are too 
light and dry. To anſwer this, ſome dungs are hot 
and light, as that of horſes, ſheep, pigeons, &c. Others 
again are fat and cooling, as that of oxen, cows, hogs, 
&c. And as the remedies which are uſed muſt be con- 
trary to the diſtempers they are to cure, ſo the dung 
of oxen, cows, and hogs ſhould be applied to lean, dry, 
hght earths, to make them fatter and cloſer ; and hdt 
and dry dungs to cold, moiſt, and heavy lands. 

Dung has two peculiar properties. The one is to 
fatten the earth, and render it more fruitful ; and the 
other, to produce a certain ſenſible heat, capable of 
caufing ſome conſiderable effect; which laſt is ſeldom 
found but in the dung of horſes and mules, while it 1s 
newly made, and a little moiſt. 

DUNG-MEERS, in huſbandry, places where ſoils 
and dungs are mixed and digeſted together. For this 
purpoſe it is uſual to dig a pit ſufficient to hold the 
ſtock of {ſoil the huſbandman is capable of making; 
and to prepare it at the bottom with ſtone and clay, 
that it may hold water, or the moiſture of the dung; 
and beſides, it ſhould be ſo fituated that the ſinks and 
drips of the houſes and barns may run into it. Into 


this pit they caſt refuſe-fodder, litter, dung, weeds, [ 


&c. where they lie and rot together till the farmer 
have occaſion for it. Where ſuch a pit is wanting, it 
is proper to cover the dung with turf, or other ſtuff, 
to prevent the ſun and wind from drawing off its 
virtues. 

_ DUO, in mufick, a ſong or compoſition to be per- 
formed in two parts only, one ſung, the other played 
on an inſtrument, or by two voices. 

Duo, is allo when two voices ſing different parts, 
as accompanied with a third, which is a thorough baſe. 
It is ſeldom that uniſons and octaves are uſed in duos, 
except at the beginning and end. 

DUODEN UM, in anatomy, the firſt of the ſmal] 
guts, inteſtina tenuia, fo called from its length, which 
is about twelve fingers breadth. It has its origin at the 
pylorus, or right orifice of the ſtomach ; from which 
aſcending a little, it afterwards deſcends again, and 


towards its end re-aſcends, and runs tranſverſely to- 


wards the left kidney : at the diſtance of three or four 
fingers from the pylorus it receives, at one prominent 
hiatus or mouth, the choledochick and panereatick 
duets, which diſcharge their reſpective liquors into it. 


The coats of the duodenum are thicker than thoſe of 


any other of the {mall guts, and its cavity is alſo greater 
than that of any of them. Near its origin it has no 
valves, nor rugæ or wrinkles ; but in its continuation 
it has very numerous and remarkable ones, called by 
authors juga. It has alſo the glands of Brunnerus in 
great number, which ſerve for the ſecreting of a thin 


aqueous fluid: and it receives an artery from the cœ- 


liack, and a vein from the porta. 
DUPLE, among mathematicians, denotes the ratio 
of 2 to 1. Thus the ratio of 8 to 4 is duple, or as 


2.10 I. 


Sub-DUPLE RATIO, is juſt the reverſe of the form- 
er, or as 1 to 2. Such is 4 to 8, or 6 to 12. 
DUPLICATE, among lawyers, denotes a copy of 
any deed, writing, or account. It 1s alſo uſed for the 
ſecond letters patent, granted by the lord chancellor in 
a caſe wherein he had before done the ſame. | 
DueL1CAaTE Ratio, is a ratio compounded of two 
ratio's ; as the duplicate ratio of a to 6 is the ratio of 
aa to bb, or the ſquare of a to the ſquare of b. 
In a ſeries of geometrical proportionals, the firſt 
term to the third is ſaid to be a duplicate ratio of the 


firſt to the ſecond : thus, in 2, 4, 8, 16, the ratio of | 


2 to 8 is duplicate of that of 2 to 4; ſo that duplicate 
ratio is the proportion of ſquares, as triplicate is of 
cubes, &c. and the ratio of 2 to 8 is ſaid to be com- 
pounded of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. 

DUPLICATION, is the doubling of any thing, 
or multiplying of it by 2: it is alſo the folding of any 
thing back again on itſelf. * | 
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Durtie ATTox of the Cube, is to find the {ide gf 
cube that ſhall be double in ſolidity to a given cab. 
Several have attempted to do this geomctrically; but 
it is in vain to pretend to it, for it cannot be done 
without the ſolution of a cubick equation: and ſo , 
conick ſection, or ſome higher curve, muſt be uſed for 
determining the problem. 

The ſolution of this problem depends upon fing;.. 
two mean proportionals between two given lines. For 
if the ſide of a given cube be Sa, and the fide of z 
double cube be , then will 2 4 ; or, puttin, 
b=26, it will be aab=y* ; therefore it will be 44. 


75 :::; or, making 2 2 it will be 4 782/˙ʃ 


fo that theſe four quantities will be continual Propor- 
tionals : conſequently y, the fide of the cube ſought, ;; 
the ſecond of two mean proportionals between 4 and 

This problem of doubling the cube was firſt propoſcd 


by the oracle at Delphos, to the inhabitants of Lelos, 


who going thither to aſk what was to be done in order 
to ſtop the plague which then raged. in that iſſand; 
it returned for anſwer, that on their doubling the altar 
of Apollo, which was a perfect cube, the plague ſhould 
ceale. - 155 | 
DUPLICATURE, in anatomy, is the doubling of 
any membranes, when they run off to ſome diſtance, 
and return again, 

DUPONDUS, in antiquity, the weight of two 
pounds; alſo a piece of money equal to two 2s's in 
value. | | 
DURA Mater, or Meninx, in anatomy, the name 
of a thick external membrane, which covers? brain, 
See the article BRAIN. 

DURATION, is the idea which we have of the 
continuation of the exiſtence of any thing, being the 
ſame with time, when mathematically and abſolutely 
conſidered; but the vulgar time is the meaſure of this 
duration, taken from tlie motion of the heavenly bo- 
dies, &c. | | 

Mr. Locke defines duration to be the 1dea which we 
get by attending to the fleeting and perpetually periſhing 
parts of ſucceſſion. 

DUTCHY, in geography, the dominions of a duke. 

DUTY, in general; denotes any thing that one 1s 
obliged to perform. 1 5 
| Dvry, in polity and commerce, ſignifies the im- 
poſt laid on merchandizes, at importation and exporta- 
tion, commonly called the duties of cuſtoms ; allo the 
taxes of exciſe, ſtamp-duties, &c See the articles 
Cusrous, F.XCISE, &c. | | 

The principles on which all duties and cuſtoms ſhouid 
be laid on foreign merchandizes, which are imported 
into theſe kingdoms, are ſuch as tend to cement a 
mutual friendſhip and traffick between one nation and 
another; and therefore, due care ſhould be taken 1 
the laying of them, that they may anſwer ſo good al 
end, and be reciprocal in both countries : they thould 
be ſo laid as to make the exports of this nation at leats 
equal to our imports from thoſe nations wherewith 5 
trade, ſo that a balance in money ſhould not be iſſue 
out of Great-Britain, to pay for the goods and mer- 
chandizes of other countries; to the end that no great”? 
number of our landholders and manufacturers thovid 
be deprived of their revenues ariſing from the pr _— 
of the lands, and the labour of the peopie, by my 
importations, than are maintained by exportation . 
ſuch countries. Theſe are the national principles 0! 
which all our treaties of commerce with other countries 
are to be grounded. js RE 

9 in military affairs, implies all the 8 
belonging to the function of a ſoldier, except mas 

| hich is called going 0 
to meet and fight the enemy, W 
ſervice. | 

DUUMVIRATE, the rung or 
umvirii. See the next article. A 

The duumvirate laſted till the year of Rome 388. 
when it was changed into a decemvirate. oral 37- 

DUUMVIRI, in Roman ang ys — and offi- 
pellation given to magiſtrates, COMM? m_ 'the ſame 
cers, where two were joined together 


; 


dignity of the du- 


Wee) ions 4 1 . DWAL, 


f 


trees have been in little eſteem. 


DWAL, in heraldry, the herb night-ſhade, uſed 
yy thoſe who blazon with flowers and herbs, for black 
W 1 7 a general appellation for things greatly 
inferior in ſize to what is uſual in their ſeveral kinds. 

Dwarr-TREES, thoſe which are leſs than the 
common forts of the iame genus. 85 
Dwarf-trees Were formerly in much greater requeſt 
than they are at preſent; for though they have ſome 
advantages to recommend them, yet the diſadvantages 
attending them greatly over-balance ; and ſince the in- 
troducing of eſpaliers into Engliſh gardens, dwart- 


Dwarxr-Oak, the name of a ſhrub common in 


many parts of North America, where it is planted for 


making hedges and fences. It grows very faſt, and be- 
comes ſo thick by cutting with ſheers, that hardly a 
bird or mouſe can creep through it when in full per- 
section. The acorns are ſown in rows or drills, where 
the hedge is propoſed to be made, which admits of 


being made of a conſiderable height. Such a fence as 


this would be a ſcreen from the winds in winter, as 
well as a ſecurity to the incloſure; and therefore a 
nedee of this kind would be very uſeful here: and the 
plant would, perhaps, on further examination, be found 
capable of being ſerviceable in ſome other ways. 

DYADICK Arithmetich, the ſame with binary arith- 
metick. See the article BINARY ARITHMETICK. 

DYE, in architecture, that part of the pedeſtal in- 
cluded between the baſe and the cornice. | 

[t alſo implies a cube of ſtone, placed under the feet 
of a ſtatue. | | 

DVEING, the art of giving a laſting colour to filks, 
cloths, and other ſubſtances, whereby their beauty 1s 
much improved, and value enhanced. | 

this art depends chiefly on three things, viz. 1. 
Diſpoſing the ſurface of the ſtuffs to receive and retain 
te colours, which is performed by waſhing them in 
different Ives, digeſting, beating them, &c. in which 
human urine putrified, a ſharp ſalt of aſhes, divers ſoaps. 
and galls of animals, are of principal uſe ; by means 
whereof the viſcous gluten of the ſilk-worms naturally 
achering to their threads, is waſhed and cleanſed from 
tem, and thus they become fitted gradually to imbibe 
colours. By theſe alſo the greatly foulneſs adhering 
t wool and flax is ſcoured off. See CLotn. 

_ 2. do to grind the colours, as that they may enter 
the body duly prepared, and preſerve their beauty un- 
diminithed. 

3. +he third conſiſts in having beautiful colours. 
According to Sir W. Petty's account of what is done 
"1 particular trades by the art of dyeing, 1. There is a 
wlutening of wax, and ſeveral forts of linen and cot- 
on cloths, by the fun, air, and reciprocal effuſions 
1 f 0 Colouring of wood and leather, by lime, 
. and liquors, as in ſtoves, canes, and marble leathers. 
i: of paper, viz. the marbled paper, by diſ- 
ans 110 1 e colours with ox-gall, and applying them 
FAG ur gummed liquor. 4. Colouring, or rather 

-»0uring, the colours of filks, tiffanies, &c. by 


emſtone. 5. Colouring of ſeveral iron and copper 


3 into black with oil. 6. Colouring of leather 
nk, colour, or rather ſilver leaves into gold by 


eee, —— other caſes by urine and ſulphur. 7. 
d oi” , _ wn and alabaſter, with heat and colour- 
Wed : otou: ing filver into the brafs-colour with 
eee Ws 9. Colouring the barrels and locks 
Al heat ue —_—_ purple, with the temper of ſmall- 
"ey dc. _ „ olouring of glaſs (made of ſands,” 
the ruſts and - : o of cryſtals and earthen ware, with 
Pf live hair omtions of metals. 11. The colouring 
alle ee as in Poland, horſe and. man's hair; as 
ing. 12. A les of furs. 12. Enamelling and anneal- 
and picture FP J 5 colours, as in the printing of books 
> of them r as in making of playing cards, being 
ing and re ormed in a different way. 14. Gild- 
ma, iagring of metals, as copper with calamy, into 


5, and with „int , | | 
or into ith zink or ſpelter into a golden colour, 


reſembt EG with arſenick; and of iron into a 
o Copper, with Hungarian vitriel. 16. 


g with mercury, block-tin, ſal ammoniack. | 


| 


; 
F 


p 
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DYE 


Making of painters colours, 'by preparing of eatth; 


chalk and ſlates; as an umber, ochre, cullen-carthz 
&c. as alſo out of calces of lead, as ceruſe and mi- 
nium ; by ſublimates of mercury and brimſtone, as in 
vermilion ; by tinging whole earths variouſly, as in 
verditer, and ſome of the lakes; by concrete juices, 
or feculæ, as in gambogium, indigo; pinks, ſap-green, 
and lakes; as alſo by ruſts, as in verdigreaſe, &c. 17. 
The applying theſe colours by the adheſion of ox-gall, 
as in the marble paper aforeſaid ; or by gum-water, as 
by hmning ; or by clammy drying oils, ſuch as the 
oils of linſeed, nuts, &c. 18; The watering of tab- 
bies. 19. The colouring of wood, linen, cotton, ſilk, 
hair, feathers, horn, leather, and the threads and webs 
of them with woods, roots, herbs, ſeeds, leaves, ſalts, 
limes, lixiviums, waters, heats, fermentations, mace- 
rations, and other preat variety of management : an 


account of all which 1s a ſhort hiſtory of dyeing. 


The Materials uſed in the Art of DYt1NG, are iron 
and ſteel, or what is produced from them, in all true 
blacks, called Spaniſh blacks, though not in Flanders 
blacks, viz. they uſe copperas, ſtcel-filings, and flippe ; 
they alſo uſe pewter for bow-dye ſcarlet, viz. they diſ- 
ſolve bars of pewter in aqua fortis ; litharge is alſo uſed 
by ſome, though acknowledged by few to add weight 
to dyed ſilk. Antimony is much uſed to the ſame 
purpoſe, Arſenick is uſed in erimſon, upon pretence 
of giving luſtre, although thoſe who pretend not to be 
wanting in giving luftre to their filks, diſown its uſe. 
Verdigreaſe is alſo uſed by linen-dyers in their yellow 
and greeniſh colours; though, of itſelf, it ſtrikes no 
deeper colour than that of a pale ſtraw. 


whereof ſeems to be in regard to the fixation of colours. 
1 he next mineral falt is ſaltpetre, not uſed by ancient 
dyers, and but by few of the modern: nor is it yet 
uſed but to brighten colours, by back-boiling of them, 
for which argol is more commonly uſed : lime is much 
uſed in working blue-vats. 

Of the animal family are. uſed cochineal, urine of 
labouring men kept till it be ſtale and ſtinking, honey, 
yolks of eggs, and ox-gall; the uſe of the urine is to 
{cour, and help the fermenting and heating of woad ; 
and is uſed alſo in blue-vats inſtead of lime; it dif- 
chargeth the yellow, and therefore is uſed to. ſpend 
weld withal. | | 

Dyers uſe two ſorts of water, viz. river and well- 
water ; the laſt, which is harſh, they uſe in reds and 
other colours wanting reſtringency, and in dyeing ma- 
terials of the ſlacker contextures, as in callicoe, fuſtian, 
and the ſeveral ſpecies of cotton-works ; but 1t 1s not 
good for blues, and makes yellows and greens look 
ruſty. River-water is more fat and oily, and is there- 
fore uſed in moſt caſes, and mult be had in great quan- 
tities for waſhing and rinſing their cloths after dyeing. 
Water is called by dyers white liquor; but a mixture 
of one part bran, and five of river-water boiled an 
hour, and put into leaden ciſterns to ſettle, is what 
they call liquor abſolutely. | 

Gums have been uſed by dyers about filk, viz. gum 
arabick, tragacanth, maſtick, dragon's blood. T heſe 
tend little to the tincture, any more than gum in 
writing- ink, which only gives it a conſiſtence: ſo gum 
may give the filk a gloſſineſs; and laſtly, to increaſe 
the weight. | | 

The three peculiar ingredients for black are cop- 
peras, filings of ſteel, and ſlippe: the reſtringent bind- 
ing materials are alder-bark, pomegranate-peels, walnut- 


rinds and roots, oaken-ſapling bark, and ſaw-duſt of 


the ſame, crab-tree-bark, galls, and ſumack. 

The falts are alum, falt-petre, ſal ammoniack, pot- 
aſhes and ſtone- lime; among which urine may be enu- 
merated as a liquid ſalt. 

The liquors are well and river-water, urine, aqua- 


vitæ, vinegar, lemon- juice, aquafortis, honey and mo- 
laſſes. | | 


Ingredients of another claſs are bran, wheaten-flour, 


yolks of eggs, leaven, cummin-ſeed, fenugreek-ſeed, 
agarick and ſenna. 


The ſmeticks, or abſterſives, ate fuller's earth, ſoap, 


linſeed-oil, and ox-gall. 


The 


Of mineral. 
ſalts uſed in dyeing, the chief is alum; the true uſe. 
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The metals and minerals are pewter, verdigreaſe, 
antimony, litharge and arſenicx. 

The colourings ate of three ſorts, viz. blue, yellow 
and red; of which log-wood, old fuſtick, indigo and 
madder, are the chief. 

General Objervations upon DY EING; — T. All mate- 
rials which of themſelves do give colour, are exther red, 
yellow, or blue; ſo that out of them, and the primi- 
tive fundamental colour white, all that great variety 
which we fee in dyed ſtuffs doth are. | 

2. That few of the colouring materials, as cochineal, 
ſoot, wood-wax, woad, &c. are in their outward and 
firſt appearance of the ſame colour, which by the ſlight- 
eſt diſtempers and ſolutions in the weakeſt menſtrua, 
they dye upon cloth, filk, &c. 

3. That many of them will not yield their colours 
without much grinding, ſteeping, boiling and ferment- 
ing, or corroſion by powerful menſtrua, as red-wood, 
weld, woad, arnotto, &c. 

4. That many of them will of themſelves give no 
colouring at all, as copperas, or galk, or with much 
diſadvantage, unleſs the cloth or other ſtuff to be dyed 
be as it were firſt covered, or iricruſtated with ſome 
other matter, though colourleſs aforehand, as madder, 
weld, brazil, with alum. 

5. That ſome of them, by the help of other colour- 


leſs ingredients, do ſtrike different colours from what | 


they would of themſelves, as cochineal, brazil, &c. 

6. That fome colours, as madder, indigo, arid woad, 
by reiterated tinctures, will at laſt become black. 

7. That although green be the moſt frequent and 
molt common of natural colours, yet there is no ſim- 
ple ingredient now uſed alone to die green with upon 
any material ; ſap-green being the neareſt, which is 
uſed by country people. 

8. There is no black thing in uſe which dyes black, 
though both the coal and ſoot of moſt things burnt or 
ſcorched be of that colour; and the blacker, by how 
much the matter, before being burnt, was whiter, as 
in ivory- black. 

9. The tincture of ſome dyeing ſtuffs will fade even 
with lying, or with the air, or will ſtain with water 
only, but very much with urine, vinegar, &c. 

10. Some of the dyeing materials are uſed to bind and 
ſtrengthen a colour; ſome to brighten it; ſome to give 
luſtre to the ſtuff; ſome to diſcharge and take off the 
colour, either in whole or in part; and ſome out of 
traud, to make the materials dyed, if coſtly, heavier. 

11. That ſome dying ingredients, or drugs, by the 
coarſeneſs of their bodies, make the thread of the dyed 
ftuff ſeem coarſer ; ſome, by ſhrinking them, ſmaller ; 
and ſome, by ſmoothing them, tiner. 

12. Many of the ſame colours are dyed upon ſeveral 
ſtuffs with ſeveral materials, as red-wood is uſed in 
cloth, not in ſilks ; arnatto in fiIks, not in cloth; and 


may be dyed at ſeveral prices. 


13. That ſcouring and waſhing of ſtuffs to be dyed, 
is done with ſpecial materials, as ſometimes with ox- 
calls, ſometimes with fullers'-earth, and ſometimes 
{oap ; this latter being, in ſome caſes, pernicious, where 
pot-aſhes will ſtain, or alter the colour. | 

14. Where great quantities of ſtuff are to be dyed 
together, or where they are to be done with any ſpeed, 
and where the pieces are very long, broad, thick, or 
otherwiſe, they are to be differently handled, both in 


reſpect to the veſſels and ingredients. 


15. In ſome colours and ſtuffs the tingent liquor 
muſt be boiling, in other caſes blood-warm, and in 
ſome it may be cold. | 

16. Some tingent liquors are fitted for uſe by long 
keeping, and in ſome the virtues wear away by the 
Keeping. 

17. Some colours or ſtuffs are beſt dyed by reiterated 
dippings in the ſame liquor, ſome by continuing long- 
er, and others a leſs time therein. 

18. In ſome caſes, the matter of the veſſel wherein 
the liquors are heated, and the tincture prepared, muſt 
be regarded, as the kettles muſt be pewter for bow- 
dye. | 5 
; 19. There 1s little reckoning made how much liquor 
is uſed in proportion to the dyeing drugs, it being ra- 

| I 


ther adjuſted to the bulk of the ſtuffs, ag the veſſz, 
are to their breadth ; the quantity of dyeing qrys, . 
ing proportioned both to the colour, higher or = : 
and to the ſtuffs; as likewiſe the falts are to the . 
ing drugs. 15 5 
Concerning the weight that colours give to {ilk c 
which it is molt taken notice of, being ſold by Wer 
and a commodity of great price) it is obſerved * 
one pound of raw ſilk loſeth four ounces by waſhing 
out the gums, and the natural ſordes. That the 3 
ſcoured filk may be raiſed to above thirty ounces Fil 
the remaining twelve, if it be dyed black with "Wy 
materials, „ 
Of a thing very uſeful in dyeing, eſpecially of black 

nothing increaſes weight ſo much as galls, by which 
black filks are reſtered to as much weight as they loſt 
by waſhing out their gum: nor is it counted extracr- 
dinary that blacks ſhould gain about four or ſix ounces 
in the dyeing, upon each pound. Next to galls, 614 
fuſtick encreaſes the weight about 1 in 12 maider 
about one ounce ; weld, half an ounce; 'Fhe blue vats 
in deep blues of the fifth ſtall, give no conſiderable 
weight; neither doth logwood, cochineal, nor even 
copperas, where galls are not: ſlippe adds much to the 


weight, and giveth a deeper black than copperas itſelf, 
which is a good excuſe for the dyers that ule it. | 


black in woollen manufactures, it is begun with 2 
{trong decoction of woad and indigo, that communicate 


alum and tartar, or pot-aſh, are to be maddered with 
common madder, then dyed black with Alcppogall, 
copperas, and ſumack, and finiſhed by black-bolling in 
weld. Wools for tapeſtry are only to be woaded, and 
then put in black. For ſcarlet, wool and woollen 
manufactures are dyed with kermes and cochineal, with 
which may alſo be uſed agarick and arſenick. Crimfon- 


ammonaack, ſublimate, and ſpirit of wine. Violet-ſcarlet, 
purple, amaranth, and panſy-ſcarlets, are given with 
woad, cochineal, indigo, braziletto, brazil, and orchal. 
Common reds are given with pure madder, without any 
other ingredient. Crimſon-reds, carnations, flame and 
peach-colours, are given, according to their ſeveral 
hues, with cochineal, maſtick, without madder, or the 
like. Crimſon- red is prepared with Roman alum with 
cochineal. Orange-aurora, brick-colour, and onion- 
peel colour, are dyed with woad and madder, mixed 
according to their ſeveral ſhades. For blues, the dark 
are dyed with a ſtrong tincture of woad ; the brighter 
with the ſame liquor, as it weakens in working. Dark 
browns, minims, and tan-colours, are giving with 
woad, weaker in decoction than for black, with alum 
and pot-aſhes, after which they are maddered higher 
than black: for tan-colours, a little cochineal is added. 
Pearl- colours are given with galls and copperas ; ſome 
are begun with walnut- tree roots, and finiſhed with 
the former; though to make them more uſeful, the 


Greens are begun with woad, and finiſhed with wel. 
Pale yellows, lemon-colour, and ſulphur-colour, are 
given with weld alone. Olive-colours of all degrees 
are firſt put in green, and taken down with foot, ors 
or leſs, according to the ſhade that is acquired. Feule- 
mort, hair-colour, muſk, and cinnamon- colour, are 
dyed with weld and madder. Nacaret or bright orange, 
is given with weld and goat's-hair, boiled with pot 
aſhes. 3 _ 
DyEtNG of Silks, is begun by boiling them in 0 
&c. then ſcouring and waſhing them in Water, 5 
ſteeping them in cold alum- water. For crimſon, t 
are ſcoured a ſecond time, before they are put into | f 
cochineal- vat. Red - crimſon is given with pute 5 n 
neal, maſtick, adding galls, turmerick, 8 
tartar, all mixed in a copper of fair Water, 7 55 N 
ing; with theſe the ſilk is to bs boiled an hour 11 
half, after which it is allowed to ſtand 1 9 1 
next day. Violet-crimſon is given with 0 1 Ie 
neal, arſenick, tartar, and galls ; but the 8 ei 
proportion than in the former: when taken out. 


A 3 . o0nN-crim- 
waſhed and put into a vat of indigo. Cinnamon cr | 


1 


DyVEINOG of Woot and Woellen Manufacturer. For | 


a deep blue; after which the ſtuffs being boiled with | 


ſcarlet is dyed with cochineal, maſtick, aquatortis, ſal 


generally dip them in a weak tincture of cochineal. 


and in the liquoi till 


DYS 


ſon f f too bright, with copperas, and if dark, with a 
INS) of indigo. Light blues are given in a back of in- 
dip Sky blues are begun with orchal, and finiſhed 
| oF, indigo. For citron-colours, the filk is firſt alumed, 
= welded with indigo. Pale yellows, after aluming, 
dved in weld alone. Pale and brown aurora's, 
St aluming, are welded ſtrongly, then taken down 
«ith rocou and diſſolved with pot- aſſies. Flame-colour 
s begun with rocou, then alumed, and afterwards dip- 
x d ” 2 vat or two of brazil. Carnation and roſe co- 
oh are firſt alumed, then dipt in brazil. Cinnamon- 
-olour, after aluming, is dipt in brazil, and braziletto, 
Lead-colour is given with fuſtick, or with braziletto, 
calls and copperas. Black filks of the coarſer fort are 
-oun by ſcouring them with ſoap, as for other colours 
after which they are waſhed out, wrung, and boiled 
an hour in old galls, where they are ſuffered to ſtand a 
day or two: then they are waſhed again with fair wa- 
ter, wrung, and put into another vat of new galls ; 
:fterwards waſhed again, and wrung, and finiſhed in a 
vat of black. Fine black filks are only put once into 
calls of the new and fine ſort, that has only boiled an 
hour : then the filks are waſhed, wrung out, and dip- 
q thrice in black, and afterwards taken down by 
hack-boiling with ſoap. + „ 
The dyeing of thread is begun by ſcouring it in a 
ye of good aſhes: afterwards it is wrung, rinſed out 
in river-water, and wrung again. A bright blue is 
given with braziletto and indigo: bright green is firſt 
dyed blue, then back-boiled with braziletto and ver- 
deter, and laſtly woaded. A dark green is given like 
the former, only darkening more before woading. Le- 
mon and pale yellow is given with weld mixed with 
rocou. Orange iſabella, with fuſtick, weld, and rocou. 
Red, both bright and dark, with flame-colour, &c. are 
ziven with brazil, either alone or with a mixture of 
rocou, Violet, dry roſe, and amaranth, are given with 
brazil, taken down with indigo. Feulemort and olive- 
colour are given with galls and copperas, taken down 
with weld, rocou, or fuſtick. Black is given with 
alls and copperas, taken down and finzſhed with bra- 
uletto wood. . 
DYKE, DrikE. See the article Dix. 
DYNASTY, among the old hiſtorians, ſignifies a 
race or ſucceſſion of kings of the ſame line or family. 
DYSCRACY, among phyſicians, implies an ill 
_ of the ſtate of the fluids, or when the crafis is 
roken, | 
DYSENTERY, in medicine, implies a diarrhœa, 
or violent flux, wherein the excrements are mixed with 
blood or carneous filaments, and the bowels terribly 
tormented with griping pains. : 
The immediate cauſe of a dyſentery, according to the 
Moſt received opinion, is ſeated in the inteſtines, and 


conſiſts in a highly acrid humour, generated by unripe 


lummer fruits termenting with other juices, eſpecially 
thoſe of the bilious kind, vellicating, corroding, and 

excorating the nervous coats of the inteſtines. 
hen dyſenteries begin with yomiting, ſucceeded 
ee, there is danger of an inflammation of the 
0 ch. When clyſters are immediately returned, or 
10 anus ſo obſtinately cloſed that nothing can be in- 
Wale 15 2 ſign of a pally in the rectum. And when 
ba "ng is attended with a murmuring noiſe, it 
> We approach of a delirium, an inflammation of 


lle fauces, aphthæ, or a pally of the whole ceſophagus. 


Vor. I. No. 26. 


begun like the violet, but finiſhed by back-boil- | 


1 


ö 


| 
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The common method of curing a dyſeritery, is firſt 
to bleed, then to vomit with ipecacuanha, afterwards 
to purge with rhubarb, aid, laſt of all, to give aſtring- 
ents. When the bowels are ulcerated, it will be of 
ſervice to inject clyſters, either of fat broth with the 
addition of Venice-treacle, or the eleQtuary of ſcordi- 


um, or Lucatelli's balſam. Sydenham, after bleeding, 


preſcribes paregorick at night, and the next morning 
a cathartick. | 

Mr. Ray, from the information of Aubrey, ſays, 
that the fungous ſubſtance between the lobes of a wal- 
nut dried and powdered, and given 1n a moderate quan- 
tity of wine, cured the Engliſh army of a dyſentery, 
when all other remedies failed. Juſſieu ſays, a thic 
yellow bark, called Simaruba, has been found ſucceſs- 
ful in the cure of a dyſentery ; and Kramer aſſures us, 
we may depend on the ſame effect from the decoQion 
of common millet ſeed. Another ſpecifick is the Vi- 
trum antimonii ceratum, which has been in uſe for 
ſome time. The ordinary doſe for an adult is ten or 
twelve grains, and it has been found ſucceſsful where 
bleeding and vomits have been premiſed, and where 
they have not. It is beſt, ſays Dr. Pringle, to with- 
hold opium till the patient is both vomited and purged, 
and when it becomes neceflary, to begin with ſmall 
doſes. 

As to the diet, the ſame writer orders the patient to 
be confined to rice-gruel, panada, &c. and to barley- 
water, or the white decoction, for drink. In the con- 
valeſcent ſtate, he allows meat, but no ſmall-beer, nor 
any milk, unleſs diluted with lime-water, it having 
been obſerved that milk has often renewed the griping 
pains. | | 


DYSOREXY, among phyſicians, denotes a want | 


of appetite, proceeding from a weak ſtomach. See the 
article APPETITE. | | 

DYSPEPSY, in phyſick, a difficulty of digeſtion ; 
or rather a depraved digeſtion, when the aliments in the 
ſtomach, for want of a due ſtrength in the digeſtive 
organs, follow their ſpontaneous tendency, and con- 
tract an alkaline or acid putrefaction. 1 

The word is formed from the Greek, dg, importing 
difficult, or bad, and rn, to digeſt. 


DYSPNOEA, in phyſick, a difficulty of breathing. 


The word is derived from the Greek, dus, difficulty, 
and vveo, to breathe. ED 

A difficulty of breathing may be cauſed by any thing 
that can affect any part of the thorax, particularly the 
heart, large arteries, and lungs, by crude tubercles, vo- 


micas, polypuſes, and ſeveral other diſorders. 
DYSURIA, in medicine, a difficulty of making 


urine, attended with a ſenſation of heat and pain. 


The word is derived from the Greek, ds, importing 
painful, and pov, urine. | TRY 

This diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from a ſtranguary, as, 
in the latter, the urine 1s voided by only a drop, as it 
were, at a time, but, however, with pain; and from 
an iſchury, as in this diſorder, there is an almoſt total 
ſuppreſſion of urine. 

DY TISCUS, water-beetle, in zoology, a genus of 
inſects of the order of the coleoptera, the attennæ of 
which are ſlender and ſetaceous, and their feet formed 
for ſwimming. 85 

Authors enumerate a great many ſpecies of this ani- 
mal, among which is the great water- beetle, the largeſt 
of all European beetles, being an inch and an half in 
length, and all over of a deep and ſomewhat gloſſy black. 
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changed into e, in the præter tenſe, as ago, egi; facto, 


The ſecond vowel, and fifth letter of the al- 
phabet. The letter E is moſt evidently de- 
I rived from the old character I in the ancient 
Hebrew and Phoenician alphabets, inverted by the 
Greeks to this poſition E, and not from the Hebrew 
He n. From the ſame origin is alſo derived the Sax- 
on e, which is the firſt letter in their alphabet that differs 
from the Latin one. It is formed by a narrower open- 
ing of the larynx than the letter A; but the other parts 
of the mouth are uſed nearly in the ſame manner as in 
that letter. 

It has a long and ſhort ſound in moſt languages : the 
fort ſound is audible in bed, fret, den, and other words 
ending in conſonants : its long ſound 1s produced by a 
final e, or an e at the end of words, as in glebe, here, 
ſcene, ſphere, interfere, revere, ſincere, &c. in molt of 
which it ſounds like ee; as alſo in ſome others by 
coming after i, as in believe, reprieve, &c. and ſome- 
times this long ſound is expreſſed by ce, as in bleed, 
beer, creed, &c. ſometimes the final e is ſilent, and only 
ſerves to lengthen the ſound of the preceding vowel, as 
in rag, rage, /lag, lage, hug, huge, &c. The ſound of 
e 1s obſcure in the following words, oxen, heaven, boun- 
den, fire, maſſacre, maugre, &c. | . 

The Greeks have their long and ſhort e, which they 
call Epſilon and Eta. The French have at leaſt fix 
kinds of 2's: The Latins have alſo a long and ſhort e; 
they alſo write e inſtead of a, as dicem for dicam, &c. 
and this is, no doubt, the reaſon Why a is ſo often 


fect, &c. E was allo a numeral letter ſtanding for 250, 
according to the verſe. 


E guoque ducentos et guinquliginta tenebit. 


EAGLE, m natural hiſtory, the ſwifteſt, largeſt, and 
ſtrongeſt of all the birds of prcy. | 
The fight of this bird is remarkably ſtrong and 
icrcing, ſo that it is able to face the ſun, and endure 
its brighteſt rays. | 
The jeſuit Angelus, in his opticks, aſſures us, that 
it has two ſets of eye-lids, the one thick and cloſe, and 


the other thinner and finer ; which laſt it draws over the | 


eye, when it looks directly at any luminous body; by 
which means the force of its rays is broken. 


EAGLE, in heraldry, is accounted one of the moſt | 


noble bearings in armoury, and according to the learned 
in this ſcience, ought to be given to none but ſuch as 


greatly excel in the virtues of generolity and courage, [ſage. Its ſituation is very oblique inwards ; its figure 


or for having done ſingular ſervices to their ſovereigns: 
in which caſes they may be allowed a whole eagle, or an 
eagle naiſſant, or only the head or other parts thereof, 
as may be moſt agreeable to their exploits. 
Among the ancients, the eagle was held ſacred to Ju- 
piter, and on that account placed on his ſceptre. Phi- 


loſtratus, in his Themiſtocles, ſays, the Medes and La- 
cedæmonians took it for their enſign of royalty: and 


it is well known that the Romans had the greateſt re- 
ſpect for it, looking upon it as the taliſman of their 
ſtate, and taking it for their principal enſign. It was 
either of gold or ſilver, borne ſingle on the point of a 
pike, till the time of Conſtantine, when the empire 
being divided into the eaſtern and weſtern, the eagle 
was afterwards repreſented with two heads. 

EAGLE, in aſtronomy.. See AqQuiLA. 

White EAGLE, an order of knighthood, inſtituted in 
Poland by Uladiſlaus V. on marrying his ſon Caſimir, 


to a daughter of the grand duke of Lithuania, in the Fcord, under the membrane of the t 


year 1325. 


E AR 
elector of Brandenburgh, on his being crowned King of 
Prufha in 1701. 

| EAGLE, in architecture, is a figure of that bird, an. 
ciently uſed as an attribute or cognizance of Jupiter in 
the capitals and frizes of the columns of temples con- 
ſecrated to that god. Build. Dig. | | 

E A GLE-/tone, in natural hiſtory. See /ETtTEs. 

EAGLE, a diminutive of eagle, and properly fig- 
nifies a young eagle. 5 

EAR, in anatomy, the organ of hearing. 
Anatomiſts divide the ear into three parts; the cxte. 
rior, the middle, and the interior. The exterior part 
is called ſimply the auricle, but more properly auris ex- 
terna. In this there are a great many eminences, and 
cavities ; as, the pinna and lobucle ; the helix and an- 
thelix; and the tragus and antitragus, the ſcapha, 
which is a cavity between the helix and the anthelix be- 
hind; and the concha, which 1s a larger cavity, fitu- 
ated before the meatus auditorius, or paſſage into the 
internal ear: here are to be obſerved the glandulæ ſe- 
baceæ of Valſalva, which are mere cutaneous follicles : 
their ſubſtance is compoſed of the common integument 
and a cartilage. 

The muſcles of the external ear are in human ſub- 
jets very ſmall, often fearce diſcernible ; however, 
lometimes two, three, or more'of them, may be dil- 
tinguiſhed. Theſe, from their ſituation, may be called 
the ſuperior, the poſterior, and the anterior, Their ule 
in moving the ear is none at all, or very inconſiderable; 
their real uſe, as is ſuppoſed, is to render the ear tenſe, 
when we would hear more diſtinctly. The courſe of 
the meatus auditorius is tortuous and oblique, turning 
chiefly towards the anterior parts. Is ſubſtance 1s 
partly boney, and partly cartilaginous :. it is covered 
with an elaſtick membrane: the membrane inveſung 
its internal part is continuous with the cutis. In the 
convex part of this membrane, about the middle of the 
paſſage, are fituated certain ſmall glands, of a yellow 
colour, called glandulæ ceruminoſæ; they ſerve to ſe- 
crete the cerumen, which they depoſit for various pur- 
purpoſes in the paſſage. 

The uſe of the external ear is to receive and conv?) 
ſounds in the manner of an acouſtick tube, in order to 
our hearing them more diſtinctly. 

The middle part of the ear is called the tympanum- 
in this we are to- obſerve the membrana tympan!, 
which is ſituated at the extremity of the auditory pal- 


N 


elliptick, and its furface concave. It is connected in its 
circumference with a ring of a boney ſubſtance in 1 
fants, which becomes afterwards transformed into 2 
auditory paſſage, and in the middle it is connected Wit! 
the little bone, called the malleus. Its ſubſtance 13 
membranaceous, compoſed of two or three lamellæ, 
and is furniſhed with a vaſt number of blood veſſck. | 
Some authors mention a natural foramen, very _ 
and placed in an oblique direction, penetratins _ 
membrane, and letting the ſmoke of tobacco, taken : 
at the mouth, find a paſſage through it out at tic A. 
The boney cavity of the tympanum 15 much 2 
in human ſubjects than in quadrupeds. In this oy 
are to be obſerved the perioſteum, which is vet) 3 
and furniſhed with a great number of loco by 
the chorda tympani, being a little nerve comp* c 


| : . fifth 
a combination of ramuli, or little branches of the if 


: fie : er of 2 
and ſeventh pair: this 18 extended in the mann s 
ympanum. 12 


may be obſerved the three oſſicula auditus, — nen, 
+ 


the perioſteum ; theſe are called the malleus, 


. 


Black EacT E, a military order inſtituted by the 
6 


3 


EAR 


+1 the ſtapes. The manubrium, or handle of the 
; alleus, adheres to the membrane of the tympanum, 
5 gits head is articulated by a ginglymus with the body 
of the incus; and finally, the longer leg of this is ar- 


rculated by arthrodia, with the head of the ſtapes : | 


the ſtapes alſo, at its baſe, adheres to the feneſtra ovalis, 
by means of a membrane. | 
The muſcles of the malleus are two, an external and 
intemal: the ſtapes has but one. The two feneſtræ, 
or openings, are diſtinguiſhed by the oval and the 
round; the feneſtra ovalis leads to the veſtibule, on 
which ſtands the ſtapes; the feneſtra rotunda leads to 
the cochlea, and is cloſed by a membrane. n 
Beſides the feneſtræ, there are two other foramina, 
the one of theſe opens into the tube or duct of Euſta- 
chius, and terminates in the mouth. almoſt immedi- 
ately behind the tonſils: this duct is partly boney, part- 
Iv cartilaginous, and partly membranous, affording a 
communication between the mouth and the ears: the 
other of theſe foramina goes to the cellulz of the 
maſtolde proceſſes. | | 
The third diviſion, or the inner part of the ear, is 
generally termed tlie labyrinth: here are to be obſerved 
the veſtibulum, being a cavity that forms the middle 
part of the labyrinth : the paſſage into this is the feneſtra 
oralis; after which may be obſerved the free ſemicir- 
cular canals, diftinguiſhed by the names of the largeſt, 


me middle one, and the leaſt, which open by five ori- 


ices into the veſtibulum. The cochlea of the ear is 
oppoſite to theſe canals, and is placed in the manner of a 
ſnail-ſhell, forming two turns and a half, in a ſpiral form. 
In this are to be remarked the nucleus and the canal. 
which is divided into two, by a ſpiral lamina : the up- 
per of theſe opens into the veſtibulum, and is called the 
cala veſtibuli. and the lower, which terminates in the 
hollow of the tympanum, through the feneſtra rotunda, 
is called ſcala tympani. ST 

Avery delicate and fine membrane, carried along 
through the cavities of the labyrinth, is formed of an 
expanſion of the auditory nerve, and 1s the primary part 


of the organ of hearing, juſt as the retina is formed of 


the expantion of the optick nerve, and is the primary or- 
gan of jeeing. Next may be obſerved the auditory canal, 
u hich is diſtinguithed into the common and proper; the 
common is large, and has foraminula in it, paſſing into 
the labyrinth; the proper one is narrow and longer, ter- 
minating partly in the cavity of the cranium, and partly 
between the ſtyloide and maſtoide proceſſes. | 

The nerves of the inner ear are, 1. From the auditory 
pair, 2, From the third pair of the vertebrals of the neck, 
hat tneſe are principally ſent to the external ear. The 
ateries are from the carotids, both external and in- 
mal: the veins run partly to the jugulars, and partly 
o the ſignuſes of the dura mater. 

AR-ACH, a grievous pain in the auditory paſſage, 
proceeding from a jharp extravaſated ſerum, affecting the 
127003 membrane which covers the meatus auditorius. 
hen this matter is tranſlated to the external part, 
zen the ear-ach ariſes, which, unleſs ſpeedily appealed, 
1 coſt the patient his life. 

N 5 Principal ſcope is to eaſe the pain, which may 
cle with nitrous and cinnabarine powders, and with 
ons of the greater cold ſeeds : but if theſe are in- 
ecctaal, recourſe muſt be had to opiates, ſuch as ſtyrax 
3 2 Oo tincture. Outwardly lay a plaſter to 
Ae - 5 the affected fide, compoſed of maſtick, gal- 
om ien expreſſed oil of nutmegs, and opium. 
ky atterwards be held over the vapour of milk, 
.., _* Tagrant and emollient ſpices. The ſmoke of 
co blown into the ear is of great efficacy. 
| 1 IN S, among mariners, ſignifies that part of the 
"7c of a fail that is left open, in the form of a 


\ 3 
WV. = 80 Britiſh title of nobility, next below a mar- 
Fs ove a viſcount. : | 
anciently en, of England, is a great officer who had 
court 1 courts under his juriſdiction, as the 
s ao the Bez and the court of honour. Under him 
ne je. 5 office or college of arms. He hath 
TINence in the court of Marſhalſea, where 


ue May fit in: e g > We 
Sar Judgment againſt thoſe who offend within 


E AR 


the verge of the king's coiirt. This office is of great 
antiquity in England, and anciently of greater power 
than now; and has been for ſeveral apes hereditary in 
the moſt noble family of Howard. | 


ing parties to the performance of a verbal bargain. 

EARTH, in phyſiology, a foffil or terreſtrial mat- 
ter, of which our globe partly conſiſts. 

EARTH, in aſtronomy and geography, is one of the 
primary planets, being this terraqueous globe on which 
we live. . 

Figure of the EARTH, the form of this terraqueous 
planet, which ſome of the ancients ſuppoſed to be that 
of an oblong cylinder, ſome that of a drum, and others 
that of a flat circle. But the moderns, by the following 
obſervations, have demonſtrated it to be nearly that of 
a ſphere. | 

1. When we are at ſea on board a ſhip, we may be 
out of ſight of land, when the land is near enough to be 
viſible, if it were not hid from our eye by the convexity 
of the water. Thus let ABCD (Plate XXXII. g. 7.) 
repreſent part of the globe of the earth; let M be the mw 
of a mountain; this cannot be ſeen by a perſon on boar 
a ſhip at B, becauſe a line drawn from M to his eye at 
E, is intercepted by the convexity of the water: but let 
the ſhip come to C, and then the mountain will be vi- 
ſible, becauſe a line may be drawn from M to his eye at 
F. 2. The higher the eye is, the further will the view 
be extended : it is very common tor ſailors from the top 
of the maſt of a ſhip, to diſcover land or ſhips at a greater 
diſtance than they can do when they ſtand upon deck: 
thus (Z. 8.) the top of the tower D may be ſeen from 


by reaſon of its being hid by the convexity of the water. 
3. When we ſtand upon the ſhore, the higheſt part of a 
ſhip is viſible at the greateſt diſtance: if a ſhip is going 
from us out to ſea, we ſhall continue to ſee the maſt, 
after the hull or body of the ſhip diſappears, and the top 
of the maſt will continue to be ſeen longeſt; if a ſhip 
be coming towards us, the top of the maſt comes firſt 
into view, and we ſee more and more of it, till at laſt 
the hull appears: thus let the eye be at C, when a ſhip 
is as far off as at F, only the top of the maſt is viſible, 
the hull is hid behind the water; when the ſhip is nearer, 
as at E, the hull may alſo then be ſeen. If the ſurface 
of the ſca were a flat, (fg 11.) a line might be drawn 
from any object fituated upon it, as the ſhip D, to the 
eye, whether placed high or low, at A or B: in this 


at any diſtance which was not fo great as to make the 
appearance of it too faint, or the angle under which it 
appears too ſmall to be ſeen by us: an object would be 
viſible at the ſame diſtance, whether the eye were high 
or low: not the higheſt but the largeſt objects would 
be viſible, to the greateſt diſtance, ſo that we ſhould be 
able to ſee the hull of a ſhip further off than the maſt : 
all which is contrary to experience. 4. The convexity 
of the water may be ſeen upon any ſtill water, as upon 
a river which is extended in a ſtraight line, a mile or two 
in length; a little boat upon the water may be ſcen, at 
a mile diſtance, by a man whoſe eye 1s any height above 
the water : but if he ſtoops down and lays his eye near 
the water, he will find the ſurface thereof riſing up in 
ſach a manner as to cover the boat, and intercept his 
view of it. 5. Several navigators have failed quite round 
the globe; not in an exact circle, for this the winding 
of the chores, the land running out in many places into 
the ſea, would not admit of; but going in and out, as 
the ſhores happen to lie, they have held on the ſame 
courſe, and come home on a different ſide from that they 
firſt ſet out from. Thus, Ferdinand Magellan ſetting 
out on the weſt fide of Spain, continued failing weſtward 
till he returned home on the eaſt fide of Spain; our Sir 
Francis Drake, Capt. Dampier, Lord Anſon and others 
have done the like; the courſe they have ſome of them 
run is marked upon ſome maps and globes : theſe proofs 
are ſufficient to evince the roundneſs of the water; that 
the earth is alſo round is evident, if we conſider that 
the ocean is diffuſed all over the globe, ſo as to divide 
the earth as it were into large iſlands ; and that the ſur- 
face of the earth is not very much higher than the fea, 
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EARNEST, money advanced to bind the contract- 


B, the top of the maſt, when it cannot be ſeen from A, 


caſe, any object upon the earth or ſea would be viſible 
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is evident from the courſe of rivers; which at a mode- 
rate eſtimate are computed to have not above one mile fall 
in running a thouſand miles, and have their ſhores pretty 
much of the ſame height; as alſo from the height of 
mountains, which are none of them found to be above 
three or four miles higher than the ſurface of the ſea ; 
theſe experiments prove the earth and ſea to have a con- 
vex ſurface every where. 6. All the appearances of the 
heaven, both at land and ſea, are the ſame as they would 
be if the earth were a globe, which proves it to be of 
that ſhape; and laſtly, in eclipſes of the moon, whi n 
are cauſed by the ſhadow of the earth falling upon the 
moon. This ſhadow is always circular, whatever ſitua- 
tion the earth is in at that time: now a body can be no 
other than a globe, which in all ſituations caſts a circu- 
lar ſhadow : it 1s true the ſurface of the earth is not an 
exact geometrical globe, becauſe it finks into vallies in 
ſome places, and riſes into mountains in others : but 
theſe inequalities upon its ſurface are as inconſiderable, 
when compared with the magnitude of the earth, as the 
little aſperities upon the rind of an orange are to the 
bulk of the orange; and accordingly we find that moun- 
tains and vallies upon the ſurface of the earth cauſe no 
irregularities in its ſhadow, in a lunar eclipſe, but the 
circumference thereof is even and regular, as if it were 
caſt by a body exaQly globular. The diameter of the 
earth is about eight thouſand Engliſh miles; the higheſt 
mountain 1s hot four miles higher than the ſurface of the 
ſea, which is about a two thouſandth part of the earth's 
diameter : thus it appears that the higheſt mountain bears 
no greater proportion to the bulk of the earth than a 
rain of duſt does to a common globe. 

Theſe obſervations were ſufficient to demonſtrate that 
the earth was of a ſpherical form ; and as a ſphere is the 
moſt capacious ſolid, the earth was conſidered as a true 
ſphere, till the following incident gave occafion to Sir 
Ifaac Newton and Mr. Huygens to inveſtigate its true 
figure from the principles of hydroſtaticks, and the revo- 
lution of the earth about its axis; and they demonſtrat- 
ed that it was not a true ſphere, but an oblate ſpheroid, 
flatted towards the poles. The incident that gave riſe 
to theſe ſubtle demonſtrations was this : | 

M. Richer, when at the iſland of Cayenne, about 
5* diſtant from the equator, found that his clock which 
at Paris kept true time, now loſt 2“ and 28“ every day. 


Now, though heat will lengthen pendulums, and con- 


ſequently retard their motion, it is certain the heats of 
Cayenne were not ſufficient to ſolve this phænomenon, 
which can flow only from a diminution in the preſſure 
of gravity. For, as the earth revolves about its axis, all 
its parts will endeavour to recede from the axis of mo- 
tion, and thereby the equatorial parts where the motion 
is quickeſt, will tend leſs towards the centre than the 
reſt; their endeavour to fly off from the axis about 
which they revolve, taking off part of their tendency 
that way; ſo that thoſe parts will become lighter than 
ſuch as are nearer the poles. The polar parts, there- 
fore, will preſs in towards the centre, and raiſe the equa- 
torial parts, till the quantity of matter in the latter is 


ſo far increaſed as to compenſate for its lightneſs, and 


an equilibrium be reſtored. On which account, the 
form which the earth aſſumes will be that of an oblate 
ſpheroid, whoſe ſhorter axis paſſes through the poles. 
By virtue only of the rotation of the earth about its 
axis, the weight of bodies at the equator is leſs than at 
the poles, in the proportion of 288 to 289. From 
hence ariſes, as before obſerved, a ſpheroidical form of 
the earth, and from that ſpheroidical form ariſes another 
diminution of gravity at the equator, by which, if the 
earth were homogenous throughout, bodies at the equa- 
tor would loſe one pound in 1121, and ſo on both ac- 
counts taken together, the gravity of bodies at the poles 
would be to the ſame at the equator as 230 to 229. 
From whence, if we ſuppoſe the gravity of bodies with- 
in the earth to be directly as their diſtance from the 
centre, thoſe numbers will alſo expreſs the relation be- 
tween its polar and equatorial diameter. This is upon 
a ſuppoſition that the earth was at firſt fluid, or a chaos, 
having its ſolid and fluid parts confuſediy mixed toge- 
ther; but if we ſuppoſe it at firſt partly fluid and partly 
dry, as it now is, ſince we find that the land is very 
; I 


nearly of the ſame figure with the ſea, except rai, 

little to prevent its being overflowed, the earth mul 
ſtill be of the ſame form; for otherwiſe tlie major pa 

of the water would flow towards the equator — 
ſpread itſelf like an inundation over all the land in tho 
parts. This theory met with great oppoſition . 
Monſieur Caſſini, who having meaſured the meridia 

of France, declared (with great reaſon likewiſe if 8 
obſervations had been correct) that the earth. inſtead of 
being flattened, was lengthened towards the poles that 
is, inſtead of being an oblate, it was an oblong ſpheroid 
higher at the poles by about ninety-five miles. 80 wide 
a difference, ee philoſophers of ſo high rank, de. 
termined at length the king of France, at an expence 


becoming a monareh, to employ two companies of 


mathematicians, the one to meaſure the length of a de. 
gree of the meridian at the equator, and the other the 
length of a degree at the | wr circle, that by comparing 
them together, and with the length of a degree of 
France, it might be known whether the earth were 
oblong or flat towards the poles. | 

It is certain, if the lengths of the degrees of latitude 
decreaſe, as we go from the equator towards the poles, 


then the axis is greater, and the figure an oblong ſphe- - 


roid ; but on the contrary, if theſe lengths increaſe, 2 
you remove towards the poles, the axis is leſs than x 
diameter at the equator, and conſequently the figure an 
oblate ſpheroid. 

This laſt appears, by the reſpective menſurations of 
theſe mathematicians (as it did before by the theory of 
Sir Iſaac Newton) to be the true figure; the reſult of 


their operations, which were performed with a ſurpriſing 


degree of exactneſs, being as follows. The meaſure of 
a degree of the meridian in the latitude of 66? 20, was 
found to be 574.37 * toiſes, and in the latitude of 49? 
21 only 57183 toiſes; for the obſervations of Mr. Caſ- 
ſini have been corrected by ſome gentlemen of the French 
academy, ſince the return of the academicians from the 
north. Now ſuppoſing thoſe degrees accurately mea- 
ſured, the axis or diameter that paſſes through the poles 
will be to the diameter of the equator, as 177 to 178, 


and hence the earth will be twenty-two miles higher at 


the equator than at the poles. The length of a degree 
of the meridian under the equator was found to be 56767 
toiſes, and by reducing it to the level of the ſea, 6746 
toiſes: but as the heat muſt needs have produced ſome 
variation in the length of the toiſe that was uſed when 
this correction is made, the length of a degree was found 
to be 56753 toiſes, and the ratio of the axis of the earth 
to the diameter of the equator, that of 178 to 179; 
whence it follows that the earth is oblate, or flatted a 
179th part towards the poles. Hence the length of the 


degrees of the meridian in any latitude are determined, 


If any one is defirous of being informed of the method 
obſerved in performing theſe menſurations at the equa- 
tor, and the arctick circle, let him conſult Mr. Maupet- 
tuis's figure of the earth determined, with Mr. Mur- 
doch's tranſlation, and the book lately publiſhed by Mr. 
Bouguer and Condamine. 

Geographical Diviſions of the EARTH, comprehend, f. 
Its natural diviſions, as continent, ifland, peninſula. 
ocean, lake, gulph, &c. 2. Its political divifions, as 
empire, kingdom, province, city, Germany, 5 105 
Middleſex, London, &c. 3. The eccleſiaſtical diviſions, 
as archbiſhoprick, dioceſe, pariſh, &c. _ 

Motion of the EARTH. The earth has a triple motion: 
1. A diurnal motion round its own axis, from A 7 
in 24 hours, which occaſions the perpetual ſucceluon 
days and nights. | ; 

2. An annual Motion round the ſun in a year, 5 
produces the different ſeaſons, and the lengthening 
thortening of the days. See the article l 1 

3. The motion by which the poles of the wor if the 
volve round thoſe of the ecliptick. See Prece/i9n 
EQUINOXES. | 

Ni in chymiſtry, the fourth of the 9 
elements, into which bodies are reſolvable by fire. 
the article ANALYSIS. i l 

EARTH, in huſbandry, the ſoil, or mould, in ut 

vegetables are ſown, 


; : A 
EARTHQUAKE, in natural hiſtory, 2 8 8 


year, which 


E A 8 


0 trembling of ſome conſiderable part of the earth 
rally attended with a terrible noiſe like thunder, and 
a6 times with an eruption of fire, water, wind, &c. 
19 40 of EARTHQUAKES. | Earthquakes and vulca- 
are both produced from the ſame cauſe, which may 
© explained. The countries which yield great 
5 of ſulphur and nitre, or where ſulphur is ſublimed 
dom the pyrites, are by far the moſt injured and incom- 
moded by carthquakes ; tor where there are ſuch mines, 
they muſt ſend up exhalations, which meeting with ſub- 
terranzous caverns, muſt ftick to the arches of them, 
i« ſoot does to the ſides of our chimnies ; where they 
nix themſelves with the nitre or ſaltpetre which comes 
out of the infide of theſe arches, in like manner as we 
{ it come out of the inſide of the arch of a bridge, and 
o makes a kind of cruſt which will very eaſily take fire. 

There are ſeveral ways by which this cruſt may take 
fre, viz. 1. By the inflammable breath of the pyrites, 
which is a kind of ſulphur that naturally takes fire of it- 
lk. 2. By a fermentation of vapours to a degree of 
heat, equal to that of fire and flame. 3. By the falling 
of ſome great ſtone which is undermined by water, and 
| friking againſt another, produces ſome ſparks that {et 
ge to the neighbouring combuſtible matter, which be- 
ing a kind of natural gunpowder, at the appulſe of the 
fre goes off with a ſudden blaſt or violent exploſion, 
rumbling in the bowels of the earth, and lifting up the 
ground above it, ſo as ſometimes to make mulerable 
havock and devaſtation, till it gets vent or a diſcharge. 
Burning mountains and yulcanos, are only ſo many 
ſpiracles ſerving for the diſcharge of this ſubterrancan 
fre, when it is thus preternaturally aſſembled. And 
where there happens to be ſuch a ſtructure and confir- 
mation of the interior parts of the earth, that the fire may 
pak freely and without impedzment from the caverns 
therein, it aſſembles into theſe ſpirals, and then readily 
and eaſily gets out from time to time without ſhaking or 
diſturbing the earth. See the article VULcANo. 

But here a communication is wanting, or the paſſages 
are not {uſficiently large and open, ſo that it cannot come 
0ut at the {aid ſpiracles without firſt forcing and remov- 
gell obſtacles, it heaves up and ſhocks the earth, till it 
lach made its way to the mouth of the vulcano; where 
truſheth forth, ſometimes in mighty flames, with great 
veoty, and a terrible bellowing noiſe. 

Larthquakes are ſometimes confined to a narrow 
ce, which is properly the effect of the re- action of 
the fire; and they ſhake the earth juſè as the exploſion 
"2 powder-magazine cauſes a ſenſible concuthon at 
the dittance of ſeveral leagues. Thus a violent eruption 
(tna, will cauſe an earthquake over all the iſland of 
Ney; but it will never extend to the diſtance of 300 
or .00 icagues, In like manner, when ſome new vents 
: ac have been formed in mount Veſuvius, there are 
110urhood of the vulcano; but theſe concuſſions 
ave never ſhaken the Alps, nor been communicated 
range, Or other countries remote from Veſuvius. 

, *ometimes they are felt at conſiderable diſtances, and 
a long tract of ground without any eruption or 
„ „ appearing. We have inſtances of earthquakes 
(„„ vere felt at the ſame time in England, France, 
3 even in Hungary, and theſe extend al- 
ki * deal more in length than in breadth; they 
— fa of ground with more or leſs violence in 
fg, . Places, IN proportion as it is remote from the 
are almoſt always accompanied with a 
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155 rp 5 £5, a name given by painters to ſuch 
6 0 .. contained in frames, in contradiſtinction 
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EAST, one of the ; 10 1 f 

en Ni th 4 Hon cardinal points of the hori- 
be is in 19. in: 5 the ſun appears to riſe when 
inn feſtival of the Chriſtian church, ob- 
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cat the ſame time earthquakes at Naples, and in the | 


ore lik s +1 . ith 
elke that of a heavy carriage rolling along with 
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E AV 
Hebrew word ſignifying paſſage, applied to the Jewiſh 
feaſt of the paſſover, to which the Chriſtian feſtival of 
Eaſter correſponds. It is called Eaſter in the Engliſh, 
from the goddeſs Eoftre, worſhipped by the Saxons with 
peculiar ceremonies in the month of April. 


It was in conformity to the cuſtom of the Jews, who 
were commanded by God himſelf to celebrate the paſſ- 


over in the firſt month, and on the 14th day of that 


month in the even, that the primitive fathers ordered 
that the 14th day of the moon from the calendar new 
moon, which immediately follows after tlie 21ſt of 
March, at which time the vernal equinox happened 
upon that day, ſhould be deemed the Paſchal full- moon, 
and that the Sunday after, becauſe our Saviour rote on 
the day after the Jewiſh paſſover, ſhould be Eaſter-day: 
and it is upon this account that our rubrick has ap- 
pointed it upon the firſt Sunday after the firſt full- moon 
immediately following the 21ſt day of March, upon 
which day, at that time, the vernal equinox happened: 
whence it appears that the true time of celebrating 
Eafter, according to the original inſtitution of the teatt 
of the patlover, as well as according to the intent of the 
council of Nice, was to be the Sunday after the firſt full- 
moon immediately following the vernal equinox, or 
when the ſun entered into the firſt point of Aries : and 
this was the principal view pope Gregory had, when he 
reformed the calendar, to celebrate Eaſter according to 
the intent of the Nicene council: and as the new-ſtyle 
has been ordered by act of parliament to be uſed in 
Great- Britain for the future, it will be neceſſary to ſhew 
the method of finding Eaſter, according to this method 
of computation, which may be performed by the fol- 
lowing rule. 

Find the epact for the year propoſed, and, if it be leſs 
than 24, ſubtract it from 74; but if it be 24, it muſt be 
taken from 73; alſo, if the epact be 25, and the golden 
number between 12 and 19, both numbers incluſive, 
the epact muſt be taken from 73; and the remainder 
will be Eaſter limit, or the day of the Paſchal full“ 


moon. If the limit do not exceed 31, the day of the 


full-moon will be in March; but if it exceeds 31, it 
will be in April, the Sunday after which full- moon 
will be Eaſter-day. | 

But to ſave the trouble of calculation, we ſhall inſert 
the following table, by which Eafter-day may be found 
by inſpection from the preſent time, till the year 1899 
incluſive, according to the Gregorian method. 


A TaBrLs to find EASTER till the year 1899 incluſive. 


«EU MNDAY LETTERS. 


G. Numb. 1 | EE 5. „„ . | G. 
. April 16 17 18119 20 „ 
H. April 9 3 „ 6 7 IM 
III. March 26]. 27 nd e 23 24 '26 
IV. [April 16 17 111124 35 15 
V, Apr 2 3 e 6 Mar. 31 [April 1 
VI. [April 23 24 25119 20 21 22 
VII. [April 9 10 11 13 14 3 

VIII. April 2 3] Mar. 2829 30 31 [April 1 
IX. April 16 17 18119 20 21 22 
X. April 9g Io 111 5 6] 7 8 
XI, March 26 27 28! 29 30 31 25 
XII. April 16 1 18} 19 72 14 18 
XIII. [April 2 3 41: 4 6 7 8 
XIV. March 26 27 28 22 23 24 25 
XV. [April 16 10 11112 13 14 15 
XVI. [April 2 3 44 5|Mar. 30 31 April I 
XVII. [April 23 24 18119 20 21 22 
TY Hl.-jApell 10 11 3 13 7 8 
XIX. [April 2 Mar. 27 28120 30 31lAp'il 1 


To make uſe of the preceding table, find the Sunday 
letter for the year in the uppermoſt line, and the golden 


= 


number, or prime, in the firſt column; and in the 


common angle of meeting, you. have the day of the 


month on which Eaſter falleth that year. But note, 
that the name of the month is ſet on the left hand, or 
juſt with the figure, and followeth not, as in other ta- 
bles, by deſcent, but collateral. 

EASTERN, an appellation given to whatever re- 
lates to the eaſt : thus we ſay, eaſtern amplitude, caſt- 
ern church, &c, | 

EAVES, in architecture, the margin or edge of fie 
roof of an houſe; being tlie loweſt tiles, ſlates, or the 
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E C H 


like, that hang over the walls, to throw off water to a 


diſtance from the wall. ; 
Eavss LAT H, a thick feather-edged board, gene- 
rally nailed round the eaves of a houſe for the lower- 
moſt tiles, ſlates, or ſhingles, to reſt on. 
EBDOMARIUS, in the primitive church, an of- 
ficer appointed to ſuperintend the performance of divine 
ſervice in cathedral churches. | 
EBIONITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the follow- 
ers of Ebion, a converted Jew, who flouriſhed in the 
firſt century, | 
They denied the divinity of Chriſt, united the cere- 
monies of the Moſaick inſtitution, and rejected all the 
New Teſtament, except the goſpel of St. Matthew. 
EBONY, an extremely ſolid wood capable of a very 
fine poliſh. The tree which produces it grows naturally 
in ſeveral of the iſlands of the Archipelago, as well as 
in the E. and W. Indies. | 
EBULLITION, the ſame with boiling. See the 
article BoILIN G. 
EzBULLITION, is alſo uſed to ſignify the ſame with 
efferveſcence. See the article EFFERVE SCENE. 

ECCHY MOSIS, in ſurgery, an extravaſation of 
the blood from a vein, between the fleſh and the ſkin. 

_ ECCLESIASTES, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament compoſed by Solomon, to ſhew the vanity 
of all ſublunary things. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, an epithet applie 
thing belonging to the eccleſia, or church. 

_ ECCLESIASTICUS, an apocryphal book, wrote 
by Jeſus, the ſon of Sirach, and read in church for 
pious inſtruction. 

ECHINAT E Seeds, among botaniſts, are thoſe which 
are rough and prickly, like an Echinus, or hedge-hog. 
ECHO, a ſound reflected to the ear from ſome ſolid 
body. | 

In order to account for the nature of echoes, we muſt 
conſider, that ſound is perceived as coming from that 
place, from which as a centre. the pulſes are propa- 
gated. This 1s well known by experience. But, to 
illuſtrate this matter, let A (Plate XXXII. fg. 9.) 
be the centre from whence any ſound is directly propa- 
gated, and ftrikes againſt any plain obſtacle CB, fut- 
ficiently large; draw AF perpendicular to BC, and 
produce it to H, ſo that it may be AF=FH; the 
ſound refleQed will be perceived as coming from the 
point H. 

For let AE be the incident ray impinging againſt the 
obſtacle BC, in the point E; from E draw the ray 
ED, in ſuch a manner that the angle CE D may be 
equal to the angle FE A, or that the angle of incidence 
may be equal to the angle of reflection; then will ED 
be the reflected ray of found; and, if produced, will 
paſs through the point H; for the angle F EH=CED 
=F EA. Therefore in the triangles AF E and EFH, 

. fince the angles of one are reſpectively equal to the an- 
gles of the other, and the ſide FE is common to both, 
the ſides of one triangle will be reſpectively equal to the 

ſides of the other; and therefore HF =AF ; wherefore 
the reflex ſound will be heard by a perſon at D, as com- 
ing from the point H. | | 

As the place of the auditor, or point D, approaches 
towards A, the caſe will conſtantly be the fame with. 
reſpect to the centre of found H; the triangles will ſtill 
be equal, and all their angles and ſides reſpectively: 
therefore, when D coincides with A, the reflex ſound, 

or echo, will be heard from the point H. Q. E. D. 

The ſame ſound therefore is heard twice by an audi- 

tor at D; firſt by the direct ray AD, and ſecondly by 
the reflex ray AED; provided the difference between 
AD and AED be dufficiently-great, that the direct 
and reflex ſound do not in the ſame ſenſible moment of 
time affect the ear: for if the reflex ſound arrive at the 
ear before the impreſſion of the direct ſound ceaſes, the 
found will not be double, only rendered more intenſe. 

We know by experience, if more than nine or ten 

| ſyllables be produced in a ſecond, the ſounds will not 

be diſtin& and articulate ; therefore, that the reflex 
ſound may not be confounded with the direct ſound, 
there ought to be at leaſt the ninth part of a ſecond 


d to every 


tios of ſounds. 


out attaching themſelves to any parti 
from all whatever appeare 


of light in ſome of the heaven 
the interpoſition of ſome opaque 
the eye of the ſpectator, or bet 


an eclipſe of the ſun, 
ſight of the inhabitants © 
the moon's paſſing between th 
its diſk is either partly or wholly cover 
partial or total eclipſe, _ 


through the ſhadow of the car 
prived of the ſun's light. 


new moon ; nor can there be any ec 


the ninth part of a ſecond, the ſound rung throti2h x 
ſpace of = =12 feet; the difference therefor : 
tween AD and AED muſt not be leſs than ; pas 
for the echo to be diſtinctly heard in D. 2888 
Hence alſo it follows, that a perſon 
uttering a ſentence in A aloud, in order to 
echo by reflection from the obſtacle B C, on ht 
ſtand at leaſt 73 or 74 feet from it, that is, Af 5 
and fince, at the common rate of ſpeaking, . 
nounce not above 3 and + ſyllables per ſecond rr af 
more than 20 lines of Englifh poetry per eg | 
therefore, that the echo may return juſt as ſoon a; 1 X 
three ſyllables are expreſſed, we muſt have twice ap 
equal to about 1000 feet; or the ſpeaker muſt ſtand 
about 500 feet from the obſtacle BC; and in 10 
portion for any number of ſyllables. 
In all the experiments which Dr. Derham made with |] 

the guns at Blackheath, there was always a reduplica. | 
tion of the ſound, particularly on February 14, 1+» 
where the direct ſound came firſt in 120 half Ro 
and the reflex ſound or echo in 122 half ſeconds : the 
difference in time, being a whole ſecond, ſhews th. | 
echo paſſed over 1142 feet more than the direct ſound. 
and that therefore the phonocamptick object, or obi. 
cle which reflected the ſound, was very probably ner | 
the guns; ſince, after the pulſes had paſſed a good way, | 
they would have been too weak, when reflected, to hate 
made an echo as ſtrong or ſtronger than the direct 
ſound, as the doctor always found it was. | 
By ſome experiments which he made on guns fired WARE 
on the river Thames, between Deptford and Cuckold's |} 
Point, he obſerved the ſound was not only doubled, lM 
but tripled, quadrupled, and ſometimes repeated many 
more times, and each ſucceeding echo was louder and 
louder; and often, when he heard thoſe echoes f 
great guns, he obſerved a murmur aloft in the air, e- 
pecially if the heavens were quiet and ſerene : and thoſe i 
pulſes of air he has obſerved to ſtrike againſt a thin 
cloud, and produce it in a murmur for the ſpace of 155 
From hence he judged, that thoſe murmurs in the ait 
proceed from the vaporous particles ſuſpended in the if 
atmoſphere which reſiſt the undulations of found, and 
reverberate them to the ear of the obſerver, in the man- 
ner of indefinite echoes. 
Ec Ho, in architecture, is applied to certain vaults } 
and arches, generally of elliptical or parabolical fgures 
erected to produce artihcial echoes, | i 
Ecno, in pottry, is a kind of compoſition, wherein Wl 
the laſt words or ſyllables of each verſe contzin {ome Wil 
meaning, which, being repeated apart, anſwer to ſome | 
queſtion or other matter contained in the verſe, Virz!! 
has a beautiful one : | 


(peaking or 


obſerre tlie 


Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille 
Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quogue marr. 


And Ovid alſo, 


Si niſi que facie poterit te digna vidert, 
Nulla futura tua elt; nulla futura tua eſt. 


ECHOMETER, in muſick, a kind of ſcale, har 


* . . 1 32 
ſeveral lines divided on it, to find the intervals an Is 


ECLECTICKS, ancient philoſophers, who, with 
cular ſect, ſelected 
he moſt rational. 


d to them t 
jence 


a privation or defic 5 
y bodies, occaſioned b 
body between It and 
ween it and the fun. 

In the former, 0“ 
d from tlie 
earth, b) 


ECLIPSE, in aſtronomy, 


Eclipſes are either ſolar or lunar. 
the light is intercepte 
f ſome part of the Ba, 
em and the fun; and. 
ed, it is called a 


's cauſed by her 2 
th, whereby ſhe 5 & 


An eclipſe of the moon 
ut at the time of the 


K oon 
lipſe of we 1 but 


The fun can never be eclipſed b 


between the times of their appulſe to the ear. But in 
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ime of her full. In the firſt caſe, the modn 
& be within 187 of one of her nodes, and within 12 


an he lat N NN | SY 5X 
" Tres eclipſes do not happen every new and full 


hut at the t 


called a total eclipſe of the ſun; if the pehumbra only 
reaches the earth, it is called a partial eclipſe of the ſun: 
with reſpect to particular places, it is ſaid to be total 
where the ſhadow paſſes ; central, where the centre of 


eon, becauſe the moon's motion is not in the plane 
ine ecliptick, in which the ſun and earth are always 
me . Hence the moon's latitude is many times fo 


early increaſed at the time of the new moon, that Ler 


full. ſhe as frequently paſſes by the earth's ſhadayy 

out entering into it: but when the moon's latitudę is 
inconſiderable, which only happens when ſhes within 
the limits above-mentioned, ſhe then appears either in 
or near the ecliptick, and eclipſes of either luminary 

| en. | 

1 e (plate XXXII. fig. 10.) repreſent the path 
of the moon, EF the plane of the ecliptick, in which 
the centre of the earth's ſhadow always moves; N the 
node of the moon's orbit ; A,B, C,D, four places of the 
earth's ſhadow in the ecliptick ; when her ſhadow is at 
A, ind the ſhadow and the moon paſſing by at 
will not enter into the ſhadow ; but when the u 


it, ſhe becomes wholly darkened at Ly=and leaves the 
{hadow at O; this is called a total ecliple. And when 


which can only happen at the very time he is in the 
node at N, it is called a central eclipſe. # 

Ve have not yet mentioned the atmoſphere, which 
requires our conſideration while we are treating of lunar 
eclipſes. > | 


BCDB /g its atmoſphere, AB, 


ABH and ABH. | 
refracted, and bent with curves that touch the earth; 
all the light between F F and G g is intercepted by the 
earth; and the rays CE, DE, terminate the earth's 
ſhadow. ON 
The light between FF and AB, «is refracted by the 
_ atmoſphere, and diffuſed between CE and AB and 
continued beyond E, the point of the earth's ſhadow : 
whence it is plain, that the light proceeding from the 
ſun bccomes continually weaker, the further it is from 
the earth; ſo that the ſhadow of the atmoſphere is but 
Lk liglit, and therefore the moon is viſible in an 
ccuiple. ; | | 
The ſhadow of the atmoſphere is conical, becauſe 
the diameter of the ſun is greater than that of the earth. 
his cone does not reach fo far as the planet Mars: 
but the diameter of the ſhadow, in the place where it 
cuts the moon's orbit, is not one fourth leſs than the 
earth's diameter, | 
A lolar eclipſe happens, when the new moon is in or 
near the node. In fig. 2. S. repreſents the ſun, M the 
moon, her thadow falling upon DC, a part of the 
earth's circumference, which is ſurrounded by a pe- 
numbra. Beyond A and F, the earth is illuminated 
1 n entire hemiſphere of the ſun. As you move from 
5 85 or from F to D, the light is continually di- 
x ming; and near C and D, the rays come to the 
5 only from a {mall point of the ſun's ſurface. 
7 his diminiſhed light, which furrounds the ſhadow 
2 F Way, is called the penumbra. An obſerver at B 
* 2 half the ſun's diameter, the reſt being 
en: ds 3 d eee of the moon. If the obſerver 
more and more withdrawn from his ſigh Il 1 
tt A W 5 ght, until it be- 
ö A Wing in the ſhadow itſelf: whence it 
on : cre may be a ſolar eclipſe, although the 
de moon does not touch the earth, if the 


benumbra comes to its ſurface. | 


the moon's centre paſſes through that of the ſhadowy" 


, rays proceeding; 
from the ſun at 8, touching the atmoſphere at B and B; 
theſe go ſtraight on and terminate the ſhadow of the at- 
moſphere at H. The moon is conſtantly enlightened} 
by the ſun's rays until ſhe enters this ſhadow, when 


the becomes fainter as ſhe continues to move between” 


The rays which enter the atmoſphere» obliquely are 


or from E to D, the ſun will be 


the moon covers that of the ſun; and partial, - where 
the penumbra only paſſes by, as repreſented in fig. 3. 

The wider the ſhadow CD (fg. 2.) is, the longer 
the ſun will be totally eclipſed, and a larger ſpace of the 


t touch the earth; and the time of her|earth will be involved in the ſhadow; but its brea att 
A Not will . the diſtance of the moon from the earth? 


nd of the earth from the ſun, is different: for when 
the earth is in fn the moon in apogee, that 


Feet diſtance m the earth, the ſhadow of 
the former does not reach the latter, nor does the moo 
cover the ſun: this is called an annular eclipſe, and is 
| reprefented in fig: 1. * 
Geometrical Conſlruction of Sblar EcutpsESs. Th 
geometrical conſtruction of lar eclipſes for barten 


places, depends upon the follow ing lemmas : 


4 
re 


pon th ſurface, to the eye 


| e y de- 
ght-line, pa- 


rallel to the equator; the axis of which, at different 


14 ut 2, K. m, , m, and 4 
Let I (plate X XXII. fig. 4.) Fo g the earth, 


the equinoctial, the path of each vertex will then be a 
right-line, but at all other times orbicular. ; 

It is to be obſerved, that the tranſverſe diameter of 
the ellipſis, repreſenting the path of any place, is always 


titude ; and the conjugate one to the difference of the 
fines, betwixt the ſum and difference of the two com- 
plements, latitude, and the fun's declination. 


earth's diſk, as viewed from the ſun, | . g 
Ihe general rule. Having drawn a circle, as ABCD 
(plate XXX. fg. 7.) let it be ſuppoſed to be the 
earth's enlightened diſł; then, by two right lines paſ- 
ſing through the centre, croſs it at right angles; fo will 
one of them repreſent a part of the ecliptick, as EC; 
the other its axis, as GH; © is the vertex point, or 
where the fun is in the zenith, and B and D the eclip= 
tick pole in the ſolar horizon. | 

Now, as the obliquity of the ecliptick is nearly 235 
39, ſet thisgdiſtance from B both ways to I and K ; 
then draw the line 1 K, and ſomewhere in it you will 
find the elevated pole thus: make half this line, name- 
ly, IL, equal to the radius of a line of fines, and upon 
it ſet off the fine of the ſun's diſtance from the ſolſtitial 
colures, which is here repreſented by the axis BD, 
from L, towards I or K, according to what quarter of 
the ecliptick the ſun is in; tliat is to fay, if the ſun's 
longitude be given in Y, , X, Y, 8, u, the ſaid 
diſtance will be from L towards K; but if in any of the 
others, from L towards I. Thus let the ſun be ſup- 
poſed in the beginning of Taurus, or at the end of 
Aquarius, the pole will be found at P; if in the former, 
it will, pe viſible; if in the latter, inviſible, being then 
remote and obſcure; through which, and the centre of 
the diſk, if you draw the line MN, it will repreſent 


Wr | | 
ben the moon's ſhadow Talls upon the earth, it 1s 


the axis of the World; and in this caſe P will be the 
north pole. e 
25 When 


equal to twice the ſine compliment of the reſpective la- 


Prob. I. To repreſent the path of any vertex on the 
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When the ſouth pole is elevated, it may eaſily be 
conceived, every plane lying in oppoſition, that the 
above rule will be reverſed. ef . 

Again, to delineate the ellipſis which any given place 
upon the earth deſcribes in 24 hours; if in north lati- 
tude, and the ſun be in the northern figns (or the la- 
titude and declination be of the ſame kind) or the dif- 
ference ſouthern (or the latitude declination be of a 
different kind) the ſum of the ſun's declination and the 
pole's elevation will be the diurnal interſection, or the 
ſign of the ſun's meridional diſtance that day from the 
path of the ſaid place; and, for the nocturnal interſec- 
tion of the ſame, the direct contrary, that is, if their 
ſum be that, their difference will be this. 

Thus, ſuppoſe I would repreſent the path of London 
in the foregoing figure, the ſun being then in the laſt 
ſcruple of Aries, or at the beginning of Taurus, his 
declination at that time will be 11* go' north; this 
added to and ſubtracted from the latitude 51* 32 north, 
he ſum is 63? 2', and the difference 40* 2. 

Make the ſemidiameter of the diſk the radius of a line 
of ſines, from which take thoſe two laſt numbers ſepa- 
rately, and place them upon the axis from the centre, 


O, towards the pole P, if illuminated, the former 12 


will be the nocturnal interſection of the arch and me- 
ridian; the latter XII the viſible one, or that of the 
day. Again, biſect that part of the axis 12 XII at 
right angles in R, and on this line place the fine com- 


plement of latitude both ways from R to VI and 6; 


thus will be had the extreme points of each diameter, 
through which the ellipſis or curve 1s to paſs. Now 
to determine a ſufficient number of other points, in 
order to be as near the truth as poſſible in protracting 
the ſaid ellipſis, make R 6 and R XII each of the ra- 
dius of a different line of ſines: then, if from the firſt 
you take the ſines in degrees from the meridian of ſuch 
hours or parts of hours as are required to be ſhewn in 
the path, and place them ſeverally in the ſame tranſverſe 
diameter both ways, from R towards the horizon, and 
from the points ſo made, erect as many perpendiculars, 
ſuch. as 20, 5 40, 40; c, 3; 18% ts ne 
equal to the co-fine of the ſaid arches, to each reſpec- 
tively taken from the other, or ſecond ſcale, you will 
have 24 points or hours, with other ſub-diviſions, re- 
preſenting the true way an exact place of the ſaid ver- 
tex, at any time of the day or night. 

In like manner may be projected the parallel of the 
ſame place at any other time, and of various places at 
the ſame time, &c. | | 

For calculating eclipſes of the moon, the following 
data are neceſſary: 1. Her true diſtance from the node, 
at the mean conjunction. 2. The true time of the op- 
poſition, together with the true .place of the ſun and 
moon, reduced to the ecliptick. 3. The moon's true 
latitude, at the time of the true conjunction, and the 
diſtance of the luminaries from the earth: alfo their 
horizontal parallaxes, and apparent ſemi-diameters. 
4. The true horary motions of the moon and iun, and 
the apparent ſemi-diameter of the earth's ſhadow. With 
theſe data it is eaſy to find the duration, beginning, 
middle, and quantity of eclipſes. | 

ECLIPTICK, in aſtronomy, is that circle which 
the plane of the earth's orbit would mark out, were it 
ſuppoſed to be extended to the heavens; and conſe- 
quently is that circle which the ſun ſeems to deſcribe in 
its annual courſe. | 

Having once ſettled the ecliptick, it is evident that as 
all the orbits of the planets about the ſun are not in one 
plane, but each of the planets ſeen from the ſun makes 
an excurſion ſometimes on this fide, ſometimes on that 
{ide of the way of the earth, marked among the fixed 
{tars ; ſo that the planets ſeen from the earth, make an 
excurſion ſometimes on this fide, ſometimes on that ſide 
of the ecliptick, and even in the ſame points of their 


_ orbits ſeem to run off variouſly, according to their dif- 


ferent ſituation of the earth. But their greateſt excur- 
fon is contained within the boundaries of ten degrees; 
the aſtronomers therefore have called that tract which 
the ſun, moon, and planets, ſeem to adorn with their 
motions, and which is a zone or belt 20* broad, (ten 


on each fide of the ecliptick) by the name of the-zodiack, 


LY 


E CL 


from the images of animals, which. the fixed ſtars, 1 
that tract ſeem to repreſent, I he n. amber of the ima - 
pitched upon by them is 12; either becauſe this $5 a 
ſeems the fitteſt, for its being dreifible into parts N 
out a remainder, as 2, 3, 4, 6, and 12; or becauſe 
while the ſun ſeems to run thrdugh the zodiack in the 
ſpace of a year, there happen near upon 12 Fontan 
or the moon runs through all her phaſes 12 Limes. 
Theſe parts of the ecliptick and zodiack are called fions 
and their marks are Aries Y, Taurus 8; in 8 
Cancer es, Leo K, Virgo w, Libra æ, Scorpio m. 
Sagittarius 2, Capricornus , Aquarius , Piſces x 
Every ene of theſe ſigns is again divided into 30 equal 
parts, fo that the whole circle (like all others) is divided 
into 300. Though the ecliptick, or any other circle, 
has no beginning nor ending, properly ſpeaking ; yet 
aſtronomers begin their reckoning from the firſt point 
of Aries, which the ſun is ſeen in when the days and 
nights are equal, and ſpring begins to the inhabitants 
of the northern hemiſphere, which alſo is the point of 
the common interſection of the ecliptick ai id equator, 
The reckoning is made from ꝙ to 8, 1, and fo on 
till a return is made to , then beginning again to- 
wards the ſame way that the ſun ſeems to move about 
the earth. And the motion or progreſs this Way 18 ſaid 
to be in conſequentia f1gnorum, or according to the or- 
der of the ſigns; namely, that according to which the 
ſun, moon, and almoſt the reſt of the planets ſeem to 
move: bu that phenomenon, which is carried in the 
contrary order, or from &, to Y, or from W to X, is 
ſaid to be moved contrary to the order of the figns, or 
in antecedentia. | 

Becauſe the axis of the earth, after ſeveral revolutions 
about the ſun, goes a little off from a ſite parallel to that 
it formerly had, deſcribing the ſuperficies of a cone, the 
images of the ſtars have removed from the ſigns of the 
zodiack, to which they originally gave names. And 
this happens not upon the account of the motion of the 
ſtars or the ecliptick, but becauſe the equator of the 
earth 1s moved together with the axis of the earth; fo 
as that the interſections of the celeſtial equator, with 
the ecliptick or equinoctial points (and conſequently 
all the points of the ecliptick, as they are expreſſible by 
numbers) remove in antecedemtia; and the images or 
the fixed ſtars ſeem to be tiansferred, in reſpect of 
them, in conſequentia. 

It innumerable circles be ſupeſed to be drawn through 


the poles. of the echptick, cutting the ecliptick at right 


angles, which are called ſecond zries, any point in the 
heavens may be referred to the c cliptick, by the help of 
them; that is, any phznomenon is underſtood to be in 


that point of the zodiack or ecliptick, in which ſuch 2 


ſemicircle, paſſing through the ph xnomenon, cuts the 
ecliptick. And the phenomena that are after this 
manner referred to the fame point of the ecliptick, are 
ſaid to be conjunct, or in conjundaicn; but fach as are 
referred to the oppoſite points are in oppoſition. I 
a quarter of the ecliptick be between the points to 
which the appearances are referred, they are faid to be 
in a quartile aſpect; if a third part, a tine aſpect; and 
if a fixth part, in a ſextile aſpect. 

An arch of the ecliptick, intercepted between the be⸗ 
ginning of Aries, and reckoned according to che order 
of the ſigns, is called the longitude of that phænome- 
non or point, as the arch of a ſecondary intercepted be- 
tween the ecliptick and the ſaid phenomenon or point 
of the heavens, is-called its latitude; on which 2 
count theſe ſecondary circles are called circles of latitude. 
The latitude is either north or ſouth, according as tlie 
object is to the northward or ſouthward of the ecliptick. 

The obliquity of the ecliptick, is one of the mot 
important elements of aſtronomy, becauſe it becomes 
one of the data in the calculation of ſpherical triangles, 
wherein either the ecliptick or equator are concerned. 
This obliquity is equal to the ſun's greateſt declinaner, 
or when he is in the tropicks. The meridian altitude 
muſt therefore be obſerved with a good inſtrument on 
the day of the ſolſtice, and the height of the equator 
at the place of obſervation, ſubtracted from the _w_ 
dian altitude will give the declination of the raps 
Or obſerve the ſun's meridian altitude in each _ 


2 
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rence between theſe altitudes will be the diſ- 
ween the two tropicks, half of which is the 
f each tropick from the equator, or the ob- 
Jiquity of the ecliptick. This, according to a mean 
between the obſervations of Flamſtead, Godin, Caſ- 
fni, and Bradley, 18 23 + 28. 27 - 

FCLOGUE, in poetry, a kind of paſtorat com- 
poſition, Or A ſmall elegant poem, in a natural ſimple 
% der enn, 

The eclogue, in its primary intention, is the ſame 
thing with the idyllium, but cuſtom has made ſome 
difference between them, and appropriated the name 
eclogue to pieces wherein ſhepherds are introduced, and 
idyllium to thoſe written like eclogues, but without 
any ſhepherds in them. The eclogue then is properly 
an image of paſtoral life, upon which account the mat- 
ter is low, and its genius humble. Its buſineſs is to 
deſcribe the loves, ſports, piques, jealouſies, intrigues, 
and other adventures of ſhepherds ; ſo that its character 
muſt be ſimple, the wit eaſy, and the expreſſion fami- 
iar. Then the true character of the eclogue is ſimpli- 
city and modeſty ; its figures are neat, the paſſions 
tender, the motions eaſy, and though ſometimes it 
may have little tranſports, and deſpairs, yet it never 
riſes to high as to be fierce or violent. Its narrations 
are ſhort, deſcriptions little, the thoughts ingenious, 
the manner innocent, the language pure, the verſe! 
flowing, the expreflions plain, and all the diſcourſe 
natural. | | 

The models in this fort of poetry are T heocritus 
and Virgil, who both have ſome eclogues of a lofty 
character. The eclogue therefore occaſionally raiſes its 
voice: yet M. Fontenelle blames ſome modern poets 
for having made matters of high concern the ſubject of 
ſome of their eclogues, and cauſed their ſhepherds to 
ſing the praiſes of kings and heroes. The Italians are 
thought faulty in this reſpect, for aiming generally to 
be too witty or ſuperb in their ſtyle: however, ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of the academy of Arcadians at Rome, 
the taſte for eclogues has been greatly improved amongſt 
them. Some imagine the name eclogue to have been 
originally applied to ſuch poems as were wrote in 1m1- 
ration of others : ſuch are the eclogues of Virgil which 
are only imitations of Theocritus. 

ECLOGUE, is alfo uſed to fignify an extract or col- 
lection of certain compoſitions in proſe. Such are the 
eclogues of Strabo, Diodorus, &c. 

 ECPHORA, in architecture, implies the interval or 
diſtance between the extremities of two members. 

ECPHRACTICKS, in phyfick, medicines that at- 
tenuate and remove obſtructions. | 

ECPIESMA, in ſurgery, a fort of fracture of the 
cramum, when the bones are much ſhattered, and by 
prefling inwardly affect the membranes of the brain. 

ECPIESMA, in pharmacy, implies the magma, or 
mais remaining after the juice of vegetables have been 
preſſed out. | 


ECTHESIS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, implies a con- 
{ſon ot faith compoſed by Sergius, patriarch of Con- 
Rantinople, and publiſhed in the form of an cdi& by 

the <mperor Heraclius, in the year 639. 2 8 
; ECT ROPIUM, in ſurgery, is when the eye-lids are 
3 os or retracted ſo as to ſhew their internal or red 
Fg and cannot ſufficiently cover the eye. Some- 
= cars 18 4 ſimple or original diſorder, and ſome- 
** far 2 1yMptom, or conſequence of another, as 
re ae ſarcoma, tumour, &c. When the 
dee An c, or original, it generally ariſes from a 
deen: Uf 0 bus ſkin of the eye- lid, by the fear of a 
e Ang L 8 &c. or from an induration and 
dd ee ot the ſkin after an inflammation; and 
<5 1t may proceed, in a great meaſure, from the 


ue of aftrins 3 . ; . 
orders of 3 en wee 


the diffe 
tance bet 
diſtauce 0 


TLOTICKS, ; PR | 
for Conſuming 3 pharmacy, remedies Proper! 
that f SH, in huſbandry, the latter paſture, or graſs 
Prins up after mowing or reaping. | 
impediment. 2 Part of a ſtream of water is, by ſome 
dack 8 opped in its natural current, and runs 


Vor, I. N. the motion of its ſtream. | 


| Eppx-wixp, that which returns, or is beat back 
from a ſail, mountain, or any other object that hinders 


its paſſage. | 

EDGINGS, in gardening, a ſeries of plants ſet join- 
ing to each other round the edges or borders of flower 
beds. The principal uſe of edgings is to keep the earth 
in borders adjoining to gravel walks from being wathed 
down in heavy ſhowers, and thereby fouling the gravel ; 


dwarf Dutch box; though others are made uſe of as 
daiſies, thrift, thyme, &c. but as theſe are liable to de- 
cay 1n patches, and require annual or at leaſt biennial 
replanting, we cannot much recommend them; but 
tor thoſe who are fond of an edging that bears flowers, 
there are none more agreeable than the double pheaſant 
eyed pink, or double daily. | 

EDICT, Zdifum, in matters of polity, an order or 
inſtrument, ſigned and ſealed by a prince, to ſerve as a 
law to his ſubjeRs. ; 

EDIFICE, the fame with building. See BUILDING. 

EDITOR, a perſon of learning, who has the care 
of an impreſſion of any work, particularly that of an 
ancient author. | | 


EDUCATION, the inſtructing children, and youth 


exerciſes, as are ſuitable to their genius and ſtation. 

Education is a very extenſive ſubject, that has em- 
3 the thoughts and pens of the greateſt men: 

ocke, the archbiſhop of Say, Tanaquil Faber, 
M. Crouſaz, Rollin, and Roſſcau, may be conſulted on 
this Head. 3 | 

The principal aim of parents ſhould be, to know 
what ſphere of life their children are deſigned to act in; 
what education is really fuitable to them; what will be 
the confequence of nheglecting that; and what chance 
a ſuperior education wul give them, for their advance- 


their children ſuch a degree of knowledges, as will qua- 


ſhort, to fit them for an employment ſuited to their 
condition and capacity, ſuch as will make them happy 
in themſelves and uſeful to ſociety. | 3 

EDULCORAT ION, in pharmacy, the ſame with 
dulcifying. See DULCIFYING. | 

EDULCORATION, in chymiſtry, is the ſweetning 
or clearing any matter from impurities, eſpecially the 
falts with which it may be impregnated, by waſhing it 
thoroughly in common water, | 

EEL, the name of a fiſh too well known to need any 
deſcription. 

EEL=SPEAR, a forked inſtrument with three or four 
Jagged teeth, uſed for catching cels. 

EFFECT, the reſult proceeding from any . cauſe, 
See the article CA uss. | . 

EFFECTIONS, among geometricians, imply the 
ſame as conſtruction of propoſitions, and often of pro- 
blems and practices, which, when they are founded 
upon ſome general propoſitions, are called the geomet- 
rical effection belonging thereto. 

EFFERVESCENCE, in a general ſenſe, fignifies 
a flight degree of ebullition in liquors expoſed to a due 
degree of heat: but the chymiſts apply it to that inteſ- 
tine motion excited in various fluids, either by the 
mixture of fluids with others of a different nature, or by 
dropping ſalts, or powders of various kinds into fluids, 

The two moſt common oppoſites, acids and alkalies, 

on being mixed, cauſe a great ebullition, or frothing, 


aquafortis, cauſe intenſe heat, and enut flame. The 
mixing aromatick oils with acid mineral ſpirits, actually 
kindle and burn with violent exploſions: and ſome ve- 
getable ſubſtances, putrifying with moiſture, will, ſome- 
times, heat fo as to kindle whatever les dry about that 
part of the heap where the putrefaction happens, 
Hence, efferveſcences are diſtinguiſhed into hot and 
cold; that which produces heat in the ſubſtances ſo 
mixt, is called a hot efferveſccnce, but if no heat js 
excited, it is called a cold efferveſcence. Among the 
mixtures that excite a cold efferveſcence, is that of 
powdered coral mixed with diſtilled vinegar ; which is 
accounted for thus, by Chauvin, that the pores of the 


o. 27. 


4 L | | coral 


for which purpoſe there is no plant ſo proper as tlie 


in general, in ſuch branches of knowledge and polite 


ment in the world. Their chief ſtudy ſhould be to give 


lify them to fill ſome certain poſt or ſtation in life: in 


but no great heat: but the ſolution of ſome metals in 
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coral being rey great, it may be eaſily diſſolved in the 
acid ſpirit, without any great friction, or colliſion of 
the parts, ſuch as would be neceſſary to generate any 
conſiderable heat. | 

EFFLORESCENCE, among phyſicians, the ſame 
with exanthema. See EXANTHEMA. 
EFFLUVI, the minute particles that exhale from 
bodies. | 

EFT, the Engliſh name of the common lizard called 
alſo the newt and ſwift. Fon 

EGG, Ovum, in natural hiſtory, a body formed in 
certain females, in which is contained an embryo, or 
foetus of the ſame ſpecies, under a ſhell or cortical ſub- 
ſtance. | | | 

Ecc, in architecture, an ornament in that form, 
cut in the echinus or quarter round of the Ionick and 
compoſite capitals. | = : 

Ecc-PLlanT, Melongena, in botany. See the article 

MELONGENA. | 43 

EGLANTINE, in botany, a name frequently given 
to the ſweet-briar. SE 
E ACULAT OR, in anatomy, a muſcle of the 
penis, otherwiſe called the elevator. 

E JECTION, in the animal ceconomy, implies 
evacuation, or the diſcharging any thing through ſome 
of the emunctories, as by ſtool, vomit, &c. 

EJECTMENT, Ejectione firmæ, in law, a writ or 
action which lies for the leſſee for years, on his being 
ejected, or put out of his land before the expiration of 
his term, either by the leſſor or a ſtranger. It may alſo 
be brought by the leſſor againſt the leſſee, for rent in 
arrears, or holding over his term, &c. 

Ejectment of late years is become an action in the 
place of many real actions, as writs of right, forme- 
dons, &c. which are very difficult, as well as tedious 
and expenſive ; and this is now the common action for 
trial of titles, and recovering of lands, &c. illegally held 
from the right owner, yet where entry is taken away 
by deſcents, fines, recoveries, diſſeiſins, &c. an eject- 
ment ſhall not be brought; whereby we find that all 
titles cannot be tried by this action. | 

ELABORATORY, a place where chymical opera- 
tions are performed, generally called laboratory. See 
the article CHYMICAIL Laboratory. 

ELAEOSACCHARUM, in pharmacy, a mixture 
of eſſential oils with ſugar. 

ELASTICK, an epithet applied to all bodies en- 
dowed with the property of elaſticity. See next article. 

ELASTICIT V, that property of bodies whereby 
they reſtore themſelves to their former figure, after be- 
ing bent by any external force. 

Thus a ſpring, or bow, when bent, reſtore them- 
ſelves, by their elaſticity, to the form they obtained be- 
fore any external force was applied to them. And thus 
the arteries of an animal body, after being diſtended by 
the impulſe of the blood, contract and reſtore them- 
ſelves, by their elaſticity, to the ſame form and dimen- 
ſions they had before they were diſtended. Some have 
endeavoured to ſolve elaſticity by attraction only; as 
for example, if the ſtring AB (plate XX VIII. fe. 2.) 
be conſidered as made up of particles lying over one 
another in the manner repreſented at ADB; it is plain 
that, if the point D be forcibly brought to C, the parts 
will be pulled from each other, and when the force 
that ſtretched the ſpring ceaſes to act, the attraction of 
coheſion (which was hindered before) will take place, 
and bring back the ſtring to its former length and fi- 
tuation, after ſeveral vibrations. Now, though this 
ſeems to agree pretty well with the phænomena of a 
ſtring in motion, it will by no means ſolve the elaſti- 
city of a ſpring faſtened to one end, and bent either 
way at the other, like a knife or ſword-blade. For if 
ſuch a ſpring be bent from A to a, fg. 3. the particles 
on the fide C, which now became convex, will be 
further afunder at F, while the particles at D, carried 
to the concave part E, will come cloſer together ; ſo that 
the attraction, inſtead of making the ſpring reſtore it- 
ſelf, will keep it in the ſituation in which it is, as it 
happens in bodies that have no elaſticity, where, per- 
haps, only attraction obtains. Thus a plate of lead, 


| 


ſand, which is attracted by the load-ſtone, 


— 


BLADE 


But the moſt probable way of ſolving the clafticicy o: 
ſprings, is to confider both a repulſive and an attractixe 
property in the particles, after the manner of the black 
/ and has 
been ſhewn by the learned and ingenious profeſſor Pe. 
trus Van Muſchenbroeck to be nothing elle but a great 
number of little load- ſtones. | 

May not a ſpring of ſteel, or other ſprings, conſiſt of 
ſeveral ſeries of ſuch particles, whoſe polarity and at- 
traction acting at the ſame time, will ſhew why ſuch 
bodies, when they have been bent, vibrate and reftors 
themſelves ? | 

If we take a plate of Reel, and make it fo hot till it 
looks white, and immediately quench it, we therchy 
fix the metal in a ſtate very near fluidity ; ſo that th. 
particles which the fire had almoſt brought to roung- 
neſs, have but a very ſmall contact, as appears from 
the fragility of the ſteel thus hardened, which break; 
like glaſs, and has a ſhort grain. Steel thus hardened 
is highly elaſtick ; for what workmen call hard is mo{ 
claſtick, as appears from the congrels of ſteel bars greatly 
hardened, which return in their rebound nearer the 
place from whence they fell than thoſe which are let 
hard, and have, next to glaſs, the quickeſt elaſticity of 
any body we are acquainted with. 

ELATINE, FivugLLIN, in botany, an annuil 
plant which grows naturally among corn in ſeveral parts 
of England. It hath a white, fingle, deſcendent, lender 
root, with few fibres. The ſtalk is flender, and trails 
on the ground : this 1s hairy, and furnithed with acu- 
minated leaves, which are placed alternately with very 
ſhort pedicles ; at each joint proceeds a ſingle flower of 
the ringent kind, ending in a tail behind, and in the 
fore part divided into two lips ; the upper one of a yel- 
low colour, and the under one purple. The flowers ap- 
pear in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The plant is uſed in medicine, and is accounted 2 
great vulnerary, and good for hæmorrhages of all ſorts. 
It is alſo faid to cure the gout, cancers, leproſy, and 
king's evil. | 

ELBOW, in anatomy, the juncture of the cubitus 
and radius, or the outer angle made by the flexure or 
bend of the arm. | 

ELBOw, in architecture, a term uſed for an obtuſe 
angle of a wall, building, road, &c. which divides it 
from its right-line. 

ELDER, in botany. See the article SaMBUcUs. 

ELEATICKS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers found- 
ed in Elea by Xenophanes, who held all things to be 
incomprehenſible. 

ELECAMPANE, the name of a perennial plant, 
growing wild in many parts of England, flowering in 
June. Botaniſts conſider it as a ſpecies of aſter, or 
ſtarwort. See the article As TER. b 

Elecampane is conſidered as a ſtomachick, alexiphar- 
mick, and ſudorifick, and therefore preſcribed in cru- 
dities of the ſtomach, coughs, the aſthma, plague, and 
other contagious diſeaſes. 

ELEC TOR, a perſon who has a right to elect or 
chooſe another to an office, & c. But the word is, by 
way of eminence, applied to thoſe princes of Germans, 
in whom the right of chooſing the emperor 15 depoſited, 
being all ſovereign princes, and the principal members — 
of the empire. c 
ELECTRICITY, in phyſiology. that property o 
certain bodies, whereby, after being rubbed, excited, 95 
heated in ſome particular degree, they acquire à pose. 
of attracting and repelling other remote bodies; al 
frequently of emitting ſparks and ſtreams of lebe 5 

The ancients, having obſerved that amber, 7 
they called electrum, upon being rubbed, attracts 8 
of ſtraw, down, and other light bodies, firſt gave t113S 
the name of electricity, which they thouglit 


property 3 
culiar to amber and a few ſtones mentionec 0 
Theophraſtus, Pliny, and ſome others. But the philofo- 


hers of the laſt, and more particularly of the Pic 
on have found that numbers of other bodies we 
this quality; and made ſo many diſcoveries gi 7 
tricity, that there is ſcarce any other ſubject in == 
philoſophy that has given occaſion to more e 2 
This quality is of two ſorts, Js 
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a plate of copper, and a plate of ſoft iron ſtand bent. 
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n and reſinous electricity, 
„Zum, and 


4 


ich belongs to glaſs 


" amber, roſin, wax 


hich belongs to | 
a nee: 2 P 
lerne es ſuſceptible of electricity, are alſo divided 
ug rwo claſſes : the one are electrical of themſelves, or 
9 cad per ſe; that is, they contain that quality in 
1 and need only be rubbed, &e. to excite it: 
the others do not contain that virtue in themſelves, or 
they have ſo little of it, as to be reckoned to have none 
a all; yet they acquire it by communication, or by 
nation derived to them by a body that is electrical 
e thoſe bodies are ſimply called non- electricks, or 


or that 
or that W 


| E LE 

1. Get a glaſs tube AB, of about three feet and a half 
in length, an inch and a half in diameter, and its ſides 
a line thick tub it with a piece of ſtuff, paper, or, which 
is ſtill better, with the hand, provided it be very dry: you 
will ſucceed better if your hands be rubbed with chalk, 
or white TY. Afterwards bring this rubbed tube near 
any light bodies, as gold-leaf laid upon a glaſs ſtand 
OD; then will the gold-leaf be attracted and repelled in 
the manner repreſented in (plate XXX. fg. 1.) | 
If yu do this in ſuck a manner, that the gold-leaf, 
for example, be perpendicularly repelled above the tube, 
and that it meet with no other body, it will ſuſtain it- 


| 


electrica per fe. | 
hs clectricks per ſe, o 
originally electricks, are, accor 


all ſorts of gems, 


rasthey are otherwiſe called, tht 


ſubſtances, ſolphur, red axle nick, falts, alum ; all forts 


dried vegetables; all woods, ropes, 
threads of lint, paper, the leaves of trees, the harder 
reins, pitch, cotton; pats of animals, as their feathers, 
hair, horns, bones, ivory, Whale- bone, the hide, parch> 
ment, the ſhe!ls of fiſhes, Ik, ſtrings made of dried guts, 
gum, ſcaling- wax, feathered or hairy living animals, as 
cats, dogs, cocks, &. e 3 ; 

The non- electricks are ſeveral naked animals, or ſuch 
as are covered with neither hair nor feathers: ; metals, 
ſemi-metals, earths and duſt, which, by reaſon of its 
minuteneſs, won't bear to be rubbed ſeparately ; all watry 
gums, opium, galbanum, ammoniack, aſſafœtida, cam- 
phor; all ſorts of bodies that liquify with a ſmall heat, all 
moiſt bodies, all fluids which will not bear rubbing, &. 

Electricity, according to the ſame author, conſiſts in 
ſubtle exhalations, which, in exciting the electrical | 
body, are put into motion; and which, by flying to and 
from it, agitate all thoſe light bodies that fall within a 


of glaſs, porcellane, 


| 


ding to Muſchenbroeck, | 
ſeveral ſtones, all cryſtals and reſinous Fa 


el in the air, always at the fame diſtance from the tube, 
an may be conveyed in this ſituation quite round the 
doo; but if it touch aby other body, it will come back 
and adh d hen it will be repelled anew 
| . Again, if the tube hg rubbed ane w, pretty briſkly, 
it will attract a feathep, or other light body, at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance; and after they have ſtuck to it for 
ſome time, they are again driven off, and it will con- 
ſtantly repel ee hey are touched by ſome other 
non- electrical body, as a finger or ſtick: on which they 


will be again attracted by the tube; and if the finger be 


held pretty near the tube, the feather will alternately fly 
from the tube to the finger, and back again; always 
ſtretching out its fibres the way that it is going, and that 
before it comes off from tlie finger or tube. (See plate 
XXX. Ag. 2.) | | 

Before we procced to more complicated experiments, 
it will be proper to obſerve, that, in order to know that 
non-electricks have received the communicated electri- 
city, they muſt be infulated : that is, they muſt not be 
ſuſpended from, nor ſupported by any body, but what 
is an electrick per ſe. For if one non- electrick be touch- 


ſphere of their attraction. 8 7 
That theſe exhalations, or ſubtle effluvia, conſtitute 
electricity, appears from hence. 1. From the touch, as 
thee bodies are perceiyed to be ſurrounded with a molt 
ſubtle atmoſphere, ar covered with a gentle blaſt of wind, 
that continues to breath every where around them , 
From that offenſive ſmell, which reſembles phoſphorug 
the phlegm, of aqua regia, or the ſpirit. of vitriol. 3. 
Being taken into the mouth, they yield an acid and 
aſtringent taſte. 4. They ſeem to adhere to the extremi- 
ties of the bodies which they ſurround, and from which 
they recede. in the form of ſparks, and of a ſubtle Tueid 
flame. 5. This flame is ſometimes attended with an ex- 
ploſion, that may be heard at the diſtance of two hun- 
cred paces: beſides, the greater flames occaſion a con- 
tinued hiſſing, or cxackling noiſe in the air, Since; 
thercfore, the electtical effluvia affect all the human 
lenſes, we can no longer doubt of their being a corporeal 

fuld. G 7 jb |} 
Mr. Watſon thinks, that electricity is not furniſhed 
from the electrick bodies employed in the experiments, 
nor from the circumambient air; but that it is the effect 
Ol a very ſubtle and elaſtick fluid occupying all | bodies, 
n contact with the terraqueous globe; that every where, 
its natural ſtate, it is of the fame degree of denſity; 
that glaſs and other bodies, which are electricks per le, 
bare the power of taking this fluid from one body and 
conveying it to another, in a quantity ſufficient to be 
nous to all our ſenſes; that under certain circum- 
lances, it is poffible to render the electricity in ſome 
odies more rare than it naturally is, that, by comtuni- 
cating this to other bodies, to give them an additional 
r make their electricity more denſe; and that 
re - 9 He thus continue, until their natural quan- 
me ore to each; that is, by thoſe which have loſt 
8 8 acquiring what they have loſt, and by 
1 we more has been communicated, parting. 
of the tonal quantity. Both one and the othy 
we on the elaſticity of the glectrick matter, 
adv lone from the neareſt, non-electrick; 
Fang air is moiſt, this is ſoon accompliſhed by 
ue cucumambient vapours, which here may be con- 

dered ag f : : | y 

tempts 10 Pictenting, in a very great degree, our at- 
is to inſulate non-ele&rick bodies. Re 


* _ to illuſtrate phæno mena of ele 
We ſome ſelect experiments. 
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ed by another, and this by a third, &c. all the electricity 
received by the firſt will go to the ſecond, and fron: this 
to the third, &c. till at laſt it be loſt upon the ground. 
But, if ſeveral non-ele&nck bodies, touching one an- 
other, are at length terminated by electrick bodies, in 
that reſpect they make but one body, and receive and 
| time. From hence it may be 
ved, that non-ele&ricks are conductors of electri- 
city. Water conducts it very well, but metals are the 
moſt convenient conduQtors. 397 

Let an iron- rod, pointed at one end, be ſuſpended, 
on ſilk lines, and by means of a glaſs or roſin- ſphere 
(which can be more regularly and conſtantly excited 
than a tube) be electrified, it will be found to ha, e all 
the properties of the excited tube already mentioned: 


— 


chat end of the iron- rod, ſufpended as already mention- 


ed, Which is next the ſphere, muſt point to it at the 
diſtance of a quarter of an inch. This apparatus being 
diſpoſed, as repreſented, (plate X XXI. fg. 3.) the globe 
will be electrified in whirling round againſt a leather 
cuſhion tubbed with whiting, or dry hand- rubbed in 
the ſame manner. When the rod, by this means, is 


ſtrongly electrified, a ſtream of light, in diverging rays, 
will be ſeen to iſſue from that point of it which is moſt 


diſtant from the ſphere ; and if any non-electrick body, 
as a finger, be placed within a quarter of an inch of the 
ſaid flame, it will perceive a gentle blaſt of wind from 
the end of the iron; that is, the electrical fire will iſſue 
out from the point in ſuch a manner, as to blow againſt. 
the finger very ſenſibly ; and if the finger be {till held 
nearer, the large pencil of rays will be condenſed in ſuch 
a manner, as to run out from the point upon the finger, 
in a ſtream or body of denſe, yellow fire, and ſtrike the 
finger like a gentle jet d'cau. The rod ſuſpended before 
the glaſs-{phere, is properly termed the prime conductor 
in this machine. Tk IK 
4. While the flame continues to appear from the end 


Jof the iron- rod, the finger being placed any where upon 


it, the flame at the end diſappears immediately; and 
when the finger is taken off, it again inſtantly appears; 
and ſo by putting the finger off and on ſucceſſively, the 
electrick flame will appear and diſappear alternately. 
Theſe eruptions of the electrical 1 hag ſnap very ſenſi- 
bly, both to the eye and the ear, upon any part of the 
rod that the finger is pointed to. See plate XXXI. fig. 3. 


8. If a chain, or hempem cord, be fuſpendecd by fiken 
| ſtrings 
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ſtrings all round the room, of any length you pleaſe, 
and one end thereof be hung, by a loop, acroſs the rod, 
the electrical fire will inſtantly be tranſmitted through 
the whole length of the chain, and appear upon every 
part at the approach of the finger, and be heard to ſnap 
and ſtrike with as great force as from the rod itſelf. 
6. Take two plates of metal, very clean and dry, 
Whoſe ſurfaces are nearly equal; hang one of them 
horizontally to the electrified rod, and bring under it, 
vpon the other, any thin light body, as filver leaf, &c. 
When the upper plate is made electrical, the ſilver 
will be attracted by it, and if the under plate is held at 
a proper diſtance, will be perfectly ſuſpended at right 
angles to the plates, without touching either of them; 
but if they are either brought nearer together, or carried 
further aſunder, the leaf will ceaſe to be ſuſpended, and 
will jump up and down between them. | 

The ſame effe& will be produced, it the experiment 
is reverſed by electrifying the bottom plate, and ſuſpend- 
ing the other over it. 

7. The following improvement, upon the electrical 
machine of the abbe Nollet, already exhibited, was 
made by Mr. Watſon in 1746. In the periphery of his 
machine, (See plate XXX. fig. 4.) were cut four 
grooves, correſponding with four globes, which were 

diſpoſed vertically: one, two, or the whole number of 
theſe globes might be uſed at pleaſure, They were 
mounted upon ſpindles, and the leather-cuſhion with. 
which they were rubbed, was ſtuffed with an elaſtick 
ſubſtance, as curled hair, and rubbed over with whiting. 
One of the globes was lined to a conſiderable thickneſs 
with a mixture of wax and roſin, but no difference ap- 
peared in the power of this globe from the others. 

For performing moſt of the following experiments, 
ſome have imagined a gun-barrel abſolutely neceſſary, 
as the prime conductor; but Mr. Watſon fays, that a 
folid piece of metal, of wy form, is equally uſeful ; 
having obſerved the ſtroke from a ſword, as violent as 
that from a gun-barrel. 

If, to the ſuſpended barrel, a ſpunge thoroughly dry, 
be hung, it gives no appearance of fire, which ſhews it 
to be an electrick ſubſtance; but if when the fpunge has 
been immerſed in water, it be ſuſpended to the barrel, 
and the finger applied near it, the fire ifſues out with 
conſiderable force and ſnappings ; and the drops, which, 
before the ſpunge was applied, fell very flowly, will now 
fall as faſt : if the room be darkened, theſe will appear to 
be drops of fire, and illuminate the baſon into which 
they fall. | 

8. If a phial of water 1s ſuſpended to the prime con- 
ductor by a wire, let down a few inches into the water 
through the cork ; and ſome metallick fringes, inſerted 
into the barrel, touch the globe in motion, the electrical 
power may be ſo accumulated in the phial, that a man 
graſping it with one hand, and touching the gun- barrel 
with a finger of the other, will receive a violent ſhock 
through both his arms, eſpecially at his elbows and 
writs, and acroſs his bæeaſt. | 
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of wine; and by communicating the electrick fire 4 
to, kindles the riſing vapour, and fo ſets the wha. 
fire. In this manner any ſort of matter, which "wh 
warmed, will fend forth an inflammable Vapour will be 
ſet an fire. See fig. 2. FC 
Ihe electrical commotion, mentioned in experimen 
8, arifing from an accumulation of the electrical fire h ö 
been made very ſenſible quite croſs the river 8 
by the communication of no other medium than th 
water of that river, and ſpirit of wine fired at th 4 
diſtance. _ Tf 157 7 
By comparing the reſpective velocities of eleQricj 
and found, that of electricity, in any Uiſtance yet ex 
perienced, appears inſtantaneous, | f 
12. If the globe be exhauſted of all its air, and then 
whirled about, the electricity will be obſerved to ad 
wholly within the globe, where it will appear, in 2 
darkened room, in form of a cloud or flame of reddiſh 
” N light, filling the whole capacity of the 
globe. : 
13. If a loadſtone, armed with iron, be hung on to 
the gun- barrel by an iron-wire, the electrick virtue will 
ruſh out from every part, but more forcibly from the 
Iron than from the ſtone itſelf : for from the ſtone, it 
ſeems to be emitted in a more lax manner, and diffuſed 
in a ſort of ſteam, or fiery vapour; whereas from the 
iron, it iſſues in a more impetuous, denſe, and penetrat- 
ing ſteam; by which we learn, that the two moſt con- 
ſiderable powers of nature, electricity and magnetiſm, 
do not always interfere, or impede each other's adtions 
14. The method of firing gunpowder by the electrick 
flame, has ſomething particular in it; as it does not re- 
quire any inflammable vapour to be previouſly raiſed, 
The powder may be fired thus: a ſmall cartridge is 
filled with dry powder, hard rammed, ſo as to bruiſe 
ſome of the grains: two pointed wares are then thruſt 
in, one at each end, the points approaching to each 
other in the middle of the cartridge, till within the diſ- 
tance of half an inch: then the cartridge being placed in 
the circle, when four electrified glaſs-jars are diſcharged, 
the electrick flame leaping from the point of one wire to 
the point of the other within the cartridge, among the 
powder, fires it, and the exploſion of the powder is at 
the fame inſtant with the crack of the electrical diſcharge. 
15. As to metals, Dr. Franklin tells us, that he has 
been able, by electricity, to give polarity to needles, 
and to reverſe it. A ſhock from four large glaſs-jars 
ſent through a fine ſewing needle, gives it polarity. 
16. In conſequence of Dr. Franklin's hypothetis, of 
being able, by a proper apparatus, to collect the clec- 
tricity from the atmoſphere during a thunder ftorm, it 
has been found, that a pointed bar of iron, forty feet 
high, being placed upon an electrick body; and a 
ſtormy cloud having paſſed over the place where the 
bar ſtood, thoſe, appointed to obſerve it, attracted from 
It ſparks of fire, perceiving the ſame kind of commo- 
tions as in the common electrical experiments. The 
like effect followed when a bar of iron 99 feet high was 


The commotion arifing from the diſcharge of ac- | placed upon a cake of roſin two feet ſquare, and two 


cumulated electricity in a phial, may be felt by a great 
number of men at once. M. le Monnier, at Paris, is 
ſaid to have communicated this ſhock through a line of 
men, and other non-eleAricxs, meaſuring goo toiſes, 
being more than an Englith mile ; and the abbe Nollet 
made the experiment upon 200 perſons ranged in two 
parallel lines. 

9. If the electrical machine, and the man who turns 
the wheel thereof, be mounted on electrical cakes, the 
electrical power is ſo far from being increaſed, that, on 
the contrary, it is ſo much diminiſhed, as to be often- 
times not at all perceptible. 

10. A perſon ſtanding on a cake of roſin, holding a 
chain faſtened to tlie prime conductor, will be electrized; 
that is, he will be all over poſſeſſed with electrick virtue; 
and, at the ſame time, feel nothing of it, unleſs ſome 
perſon ſtanding by put his finger near to any part, and 
then the virtue will be emitted in form of fire, and ſnap 
aud become very ſenſible to both the parties. (See plate 
XXX I. fe. 1.) | 

11. A perſon ſtanding on roſin, holding the chain 
of the conductor, points his finger to the warm ſpirits 


more above the wood. 


inches thick : theſe were the firſt experiments made, 
but they have ſince been ſufficiently varied and verified, 
ſo that it ſeems now certain, 1. That a bar of ton, 
pointed, or not, is electrized during a ſtorm. 2. That 
a vertical, or horizontal fitvation, is equally fitting for 
theſe experiments. 3. That even wood is — 
4. That, by theſe means, a man may be ſufficiently 
electrized to ſet fire to ſpirit of wine with his wy 
and repeat almoſt all the uſual experiments of elec 
tricity. + : aa 

17. Dr. Franklin has contrived a very ingen — 
eaſy method of trying experiments of this kind, d. 
means of an electrical kite, made of a large thin 2 
handkerchief, extended and faſtened, at tlie * for 
ners, to two ſlight ſtrips of cedar, of ſufficient _— 
for this purpoſe. This kite being Se ee der 
a tail, loop, and ſtring, will rife in the -_ _ er 
of paper. To the top of the upright ſtick 0 aegis 
is to be fixed a very ſha -pointed wire, T1H0g 2 


g A 25 here 
the hand, is to be tied a ſilk ribband; and, — kite 
twine and ſilk join, a key may be faſtened. I js 
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E L E 
raiſed when a thunder-guſt appears to be coming 
ſoon. as the thunder clouds come over the 
nted wire will draw the electrick fire from 
e kite, with all the twine, will be ele&ri- 
hed ; and the looſe filaments of the twine will ſtand out 
every way, and be attracted by an approaching finger. 
When the rain has wet the kite and twine, ſo, that it 
cannot conduct the electrick fire freely, it will ſtream 
out plentifully from the key on the approach of a man's 
knuckle. At this key a phial may be charged; and 
f-om the electrick fire, thus obtained, ſpirits may be 
Lindled, and all the other eleQneabexperiments be per- 
frmed, which are done by the help of a glaſs-ſphere 


or tube; and the ſameneſs f the eleQnick matter with 
that of lightning, may 


is to be 
on; and as. 


kite, the p91 
them, and th 


thereby be completely demon- 
{trated But thoſe who-make experuments of this kind 
{hould be very careful he they approach the apparatus 
during thunder ſtorms, Jeſt their lives pay the forfeit 
of their temerity, as has been the caſe With one or two 
already. . 1 

From this 


- 
& * 


identity ſome have conceived hopes of de- 


priving the clouds of all their thunder, and thereby] 


rendering thunder ſtorms harmleſs. For which pur- 
poſe conductors have been invented. © " 
18. Mr. Stephen Gray, juſt before he died, hit upon 
an experiment which ſeemed to indicate, that the at- 
tractive power, which regulates the motions of the hea- 
ven dy bodies, is of the electrick Kind. The experiment 
was thus: he fixed a large round iron-ball upon the 
middle of a large cake of roſin and wax; and exciting 
the virtue ſtrongly in the cake, a fine feather, ſuſpends 
ed by a thread, and held near the iron-ball, was cars 
ri-d round it, by the effluvia, in a circular manner. 
and performed ſeveral revolutions: it moved the ſame 
way with the planets, from weſt to eaſt, and its motion. 
like theirs, was not quite circular, but a little elliptical-- + 
Theſe being moſt of the capital experiments hitherto? 
exhibited in electricity, we ſhall conclude this article 
by mentioning ſome of the medicinal virtues lately at- 
tnbuted to this ſubject of philoſophy. It has been pre- 
tended. that odours will pervade electrified globes and 
tubes of glals ; and that the medicinal effects of drugs 
mi, at hkewife be tranſmitted this way; as alſo, that, 
if perſons were to hold in their hands, or place under 
their naked feet, odoriferous or purging ſubſtances, 
and were then to be electrized, they would be ſenſible 
of the effects of thele ſubſtances : but this ſeem now to 
be an impoſicion on the credulity of the world, no ſuch 
effects having ever been perceived. However, it does 
not follow that medicinal advantages are not to be 
gained from electricity itſelf; ſo ſubtile and ſo elaſtick 
a fluid admitted in a large quantity into our bodies, as, 
irom undoubted experience, it greatly heats the fleſh 
and quickens the pulſe, may more eſpecially, when aſ- 
liſted with the expectation of ſucceſs in the patient, in 
particular caſes, be attended with advantages. In ef- 
ect. we meet with ſome cures performed in paralytick 
cles, by the force of electricity. 


The ingenious Mr. D. Hucheſon, 
las made conſiderable j 


near Edinburgh, 
mprovements in the conſtruction 
- electrical machines. Plate XXXI. fig. 6. repreſents 
g machine put together, and ſcrewed down under the 
5 of the table a. The globe is four inches and a 
1 in diameter, and every other part proportionable. 
| 1 is to be taken apart in the leaſt time imaginable, 
ad Will lay in a very ſmall box. The globe takes off 
taking out the pin ö; and the conductor and its 

2 ah at the Joint e the handle at d; and by eafing 
Fo crew ee, the cuſhion F may be taken off. Fig. J. 
N for trying different experiments. Fig. 
* oard with glaſs feet to ſtand upon, 1n order to 
a with fire, to have ſparks of fire drawn from 
part of the body, &c. Fig. 9. is a large vial, the 


Op of which, at 4 


_ 
— 


down to the bottom of the houſe, in the top of which 
is ſtuck a piece of wire, (that has a communication with 
the conductor, and) that reaches archwiſe to the other 
end of the houſe, over the conductor c, and acts as the 
tightening ; for when a ſufficient quantity of fire is col- 
lected, it will break upon the conductor at c; and if 
the window e, which is made ſquare, be put in 1. to 1. 
the communication will not be interrupted, and the 
fire will go down to the ground without hurting the 
houſe ;| but if the window be put in with 1 to 2, the 
communication will then be interrupted and the win- 
dows drove out, and other parts of the houſe damaged. 

ELECTROMETEKR, an inſtrument contrived for 
meaſuring the force of electricity. 

ELECTUARY, in pharmacy, a form in which 
both officinal and extemporaneous medicines are fre- 
quently made. It may be conſidered as a number of 
boluſes united together, but is made ſomewhat ſofter, 
by an addition of a due proportion of preſerves or ſy- 
rups. When the confiſtence is very ſoft, it is called, 
ſometimes,” by the name of opiata, © 
The principal conſideration in preſcribing officinal 
electuaries is, that ſuch things only be put together, as 
will not, by any oppoſite qualities, deſtroy one another, 
or loſe their natural properties, by lying long in this 
manner; and likewiſe that the whole be of a conſiſt- 
ence that will hold ingredients of different gravities in 
equal mixte... SSS 
Extempoxaneous electuaries differ principally from 
the officinal, in that the latter are confined to ſuch 
things as Will fora long time keep together; whereas the 
former may be ventured on with materials which will 
not remain long without change, provided they agree 
in intention; as conſerves with the teſtaceous powders, 
preparations with ſteel, and the like, will continue to- 
gether long enough for preſent uſe, but will not lie 
_ days without fermenting and ſpoiling. 
© ELEGIACK, in ancienty poetry, ſomething be- 
longing to elegy. See ELEGY. 

ELEGANCE, or ELEtGancy, an ornament of 
politeneſs and agreeableneſs, ſhewn in any diſcourſe, 
with ſuch a choice of rich and happy expreſſions, as to 
riſe politely above the common manners, ſo as to ſtrike 
people of a\delicate taſte, and diffuſe arelith which af- 
fects every body. It is obierved that elegance, though 
Irregular, 1s preferable to regularity without elegance ; 
that 1s, by being too ſcrupulous of grammatical con- 
ſtruction, we loſe certain licenſes wherein the elegance 
of language conſiſts. | 
ELEGIT, in law, a writ of execution, which lies 
for a perſon who has recovered debt or damages; or 
upon a recognizance in any court, again{ a defendant 
that is not able to ſatisfy the ſame in his goods. 

ELEGY, a mournful and plaintive kind of poem. 

As elegy, at. its firſt inſtitution, was intended for 
tears, it expreſſed no other ſentiments, it breathed no 
other accents but thoſe of ſorrow : with the negligence 
natural to affliction, it ſought leſs to pleaſe than to 
move, and aimed at exciting pity, not admiration. By 
degrees, however, elegy degenerated from its original 
intention, and was employed upon all forts of ſubjects, 


gay or fad, and eſpecially upon love. Ovid's book of 
love, the poems of I ibullus and Propertius, notwith- 


ſtanding they are termed elegies, are ſometimes ſo far 
from being ſad, that they are ſcarce ſerious. The chief 
ſubjects then to which elegy owes its riſe, is death and 
love: that elegy therefore ought to be eſteemed the 
moſt perfect in its kind which has ſomewhat of both 
At once; ſuch, for inſtance, where the poet bewails the 
death of ſome youth or damſel falling a martyr to love. 

ELEMENT, in phyſiology, a term uſed by philo- 
ſophers to denote the original component parts of bo- 
dies, or thoſe into which they are ultimately reſolvable. 


"aug » 1s placed at the end of the con-] The elements or principles to which all bodies may 

7 bet, * 115 on 225 AV Albe ultimately reduced, are theſe five: 1. Water, or 
DE I. fg. 12. is a houſe m boardfphlegm, which, in the chymical analyſis of them, tiſes | 

a X's 3 5 an experim de, to 2. Kir, which eſcapes unſeen 

> theymnay © <y of condu@tors-to houſes, | to conſtitute 

be Ls . | Ng: 418 | 3. Oil. which 

glaſs tube, o, 75 vial or two at the conductor; b is a m e fartace of che 

Fer ender piece of ſcaling wax, that goes] water. 4. Salt, which is either volatile, or riſes n 
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the ſtill, as that of animal ſubſtances, or fixed, as that 
of vegetables, which is obtained by reducing them to 
aſhes, making a lixivium or lye of theſe, and after- 
wards evaporating, the moiſture, by which means the falt 
ſhoots into cryſtals. 5. Earth, or what is called the caput 
mortuum, being what remains of the aſhes after the ſalt 
is extracted. This is the laſt element of all bodies, 
which can be no further altered by any art whatſoever. 

ELEMENTS, alſo ſignify the foundations and prin- 
ciples of any art or ſcience. 

ELEMI, or ELzmy, is a reſin of Afiatick origin: 
the plant which produces it 1s not as yet known with 
certainty. There is alſo an inferior kind, brought 
from America, which 1s the only one now to be met 
with in the ſhops : the parent of this fort is called by 
Ray, Arbor Braxilienſis gummi elemi ſimile ſundens, &c. 
a Brazilian tree, yielding a gum like elemi, with wing- 
ed leaves, verticillate flowers, and a fruit about the fize 
and ſhape of an olive. The true elemi comes over in 
large oblong maſles or round leaves, generally wrapt up 
in leaves of the Indian reed. It 1s of a yellowiſh or ra- 
ther greeniſh white colour; ſemitranſparent ; of a ſoft 
conſiſtence, betwixt that of wax and turpentine, or dry 
on the outſide and foftiſh within: by age, it grows 
hard and brittle throughout, It has a moderately ſtrong, 
not unpleaſant ſmell, reſembling that of a mixture of 
fennel, daucus, and ſmallage- ſeeds. It is commonly 
full of impurities, which are obvius enough to the eye. 

This refin has hitherto been employed only in ex- 
ternal applications; in nervine, vulnerary, and digeſt- 
ive plaiſters and balſams. In making theſe kinds of 
compoſitions, we muſt be careful to avoid too great a 
degree of heat in mixing the ingredients; leſt the eſ- 
ſential oil, the moſt uſeful part of the elemi, be loft. 

ELEPHANT, in zoology, the largeſt, ſtrongeſt, 
and moſt docile animal, among terreſtrial quadrupeds. 
The teeth of theſe animals are what we call ivory. See 
the article Ivory. | 

ELEPHANTIASIS, in medicine, one of the fpe- 
cies of leproſy. See the article LEPHROSV. 

ELEVATION, the height or altitude of an object. 
See the article ALTITUDE. 

FLEVATION of a Mortar- piece, or Gun, is the angle 
which the chace of the piece, or the axis of the hollow 
cylinder, makes with the plane of the horizon. 

ELEVATION of the Pole, is the height or number 
of degrees that the pole, in any latitude, 1s raiſed or ap- 
pears above the horizon. This is always equal to the 
Jatitude of the place. 5 

ELEVATOR, in chirurgery, an inſtrument to ele- 
vate or raiſe bones, as in fractures of the ſkull, &c. 

ELEVATOR Labli inferioris, in anatomy, is a muſ- 
cle that ariſes from the ſecond bone of the under jaw 
below the inciſores. It deſcends and paſſes under the 
zygomaticus, and is inſerted into the under lip. This, 
aſſiſtod by a ſmall but ſtrong pair of muſcles, arifing 
from the gums of the dentes inciſivi, and defcending 
directly, is inferted into the lower part of the ſkin of 
the chin; it pulls the ikin of the chin upwards, and, 
conſequently, thruſts up the lip. 

ELEVATOR Lalii ſupertoris, is a muſcle that ariſes 
from the upper part of the ſecond bone of the upper 
Jaw, and, deſcending obliquely, is inſerted into the upper 
lip, above the dentes inciforii. It draws up the lip. | 

ELEVATOR Oculi, or Muſculus attollens, or ſuperbus, 
is the firſt of the four ſtraight muſcles that move the 
eye: it lies upon the upper part of the globe, and pulls 
up the eye when we look up. 

E. LE VE, a diſciple or ſcholar. 

EEEUSINIA, in antiquity, an ancient Grecian 
feaſt, obſerved in honour of Ceres; ſo called from 
Eleuſis, the place where it was celebrated. 

It was the moſt celebrated and myſterious ſolemnity 
of any in Greece; and ſo ſuperſtitiouſly careful were 


they to conceal its rites, that whoever divulged them 


was thought an impious perſon. Perſons of both ſexes 
were initiated at this ſolemnity; the neglect of which 
was ſo heinous, that it was one part of the accufation 
for which Socrates was put to death. The myſteries 
of the Eleuſinia were divided into the greater and the 
leſs. At firſt people were to be puriticd, then admit- 


U 


ted to the leſs Eleuſinia, and at laſt initiated into th 
greater. They were aboliſhed in the reign of The a 
doſius the elder. < 

ELEUTHERTA, in antiquity, were feſtivalz cele 
brated at Platea, in honour of Jupiter, ſirnamed 1 1 
therius, the aſſertor of liberty, on account of ; riders 
obtained there by the Greeks over the Perſians. They | 
were held every five years, with races of armed chariot: 

ELISION, in grammar, is the cutting off, or fuß. 
preſſing a vowel, at the end of a word, for the fake of 
ſound or meaſure, the next word beginning with z 
vowel. Elliſions are little known in Engliſh ; in La. 
tin, French, &c. they are frequent, and conſiſt chiefly 
in ſuppreſſing the a, e, i, as in Phillida amo ante 6li;; 
there are three eliſions. : 

ELIXATION, in pharmacy, the extracting the 
virtues of ingredients by boiling or ſtewing. 5 

ELIXIR, a compound tincture extracted from many 
efficacious ingredients. Hence the difference between 
a tincture and an elixir ſeems to conſiſt in this, that 2 
tincture is drawn from one ingredient, ſometimes, 
with an addition of another to open it, and diſpoſe it to 
yield to the menitruum ; whereas an elixir is a tincture 
extracted from ſeveral ingredients at the ſame time. 

ELIXIVATION, in chymiſtry, the operation 
whereby a fixed falt is extracted from the aſhes of ve- 
getables, by an affuſion of water. 

ELK, Ale, in zoology, an animal of the deer kind, 
with the horns palmated, and without a ſtem. It is a 
native of the northern parts of Europe, and is a very 
large and ſtrong animal; being equal in ſize to a hork, 
but much leſs beautiful. 

Elk's hoofs ſtand recommended for the cure of the 
epilepſy, but at preſent are only uſed as an ingredient 
in ſome old compoſitions. | 

ELL, Una, a meaſure of length, different in dif- 
terent countries; but thoſe moſtly uſed in England, ate 
the Engliſh and Flemiſh ells ; whereof the former 1; 
three feet nine inches, or one yard and a quarter; and 
the latter only 27 inches, or three quarters of a yard. 
In Scotland, the ell contains 37 , Engliſh inches. 
See the article MEASU» RE. 

ELLIPSIS, in geometry, a curve line returning 
into itſelf, and produced from the ſection of a cone by 
a plane cutting both its ſides, but not parallel to the 
baie. See CONICK SECTIONS. 

Ihe eaſieſt way of deſcribing this curve, in plano, 
when the tranſverſe and conjugate axes AB, ED, (pate 
XXXI. fig. 4.) are given, is thus: Firſt, take the 
points F, /, in the tranſverſe axis AB, fo that the 
diſtances, CF, Cf, from the centre C, be each equal 


to V AC*—CD=; or that the lines FD, / D, be equal 
to AC. Then, having fixed two. pins in the points 
F, /, which are called the foci of the ellipſis, take a 
thread equal in length to the tranſverſe axis AB; and 
faſtening its two ends, one to the pin F, and the other 
to 7, with another pin M ftretch the thread tight : 
then if this pin M be moved round till it returns to the 
place from whence it firſt ſet out, keeping the 3 
always extended fo as to form the triangle E M it . 
deſcre an ellipſes, whoſe axes are AB, DE. 

The greater axis, A B, paſſing through the two --1 
F/ is called the tranſverſe axis; and the lels one D : 
is called the conjugate, or ſecond axis: thele two a. 
ways biſect each other at right angles, and the en 
the ellipſis is the point C, where they interſect. 455 
right-line paſſing through the centre, and . 1 
the curve of the ellipſis on each fide, is called a 1 
ter; and two diameters, which naturally biſcct al * | 
parallels to each other, bounded by the ellipſis, L 1 ſe 
conjugate diameters, Any right-line, not pa 11 
the centre, but terminated by the elliptts, and 0 N 
by a diameter, is called the ordinate, or on A 
plicate to that diameter. And a third propor ba 
two conjugate diameters, is called the latus W ** 
parameter of that diameter, which 15 the Aris 
three proportionals. : en be 

The an of the name is this: let BA, 45 
any two conjugate diameters of an ellipfis . 3: meter 
they are the two axes) at the end A, © 


— 


I | 


AB, raiſe the perpendicular AF, equal to rectum, 


, 


— 


E EL! 


arameter, being a thfrd proportional to 
15. ED, Tod draw the right line BF : 255 if any 
ant P be taken in BA, and an ordinate PM be 
Lk cutting BF in N, the reQangle under the ab- 
ſciſs AP, and the line PN will be equal to the ſquare 
er the ordinate PM. Hence drawing N O parallel to 
AB, it appears that this rectangle, or the ſquare of the 
ordinate, is leſs than that under the abſciſs AP, and the 
parameter A F, by the rectangle under AP and OF, or 
NO and OF; on account of which deficiency, Apo- 
llonius firſt gave this curve the name of an ellipſis. 

In every ellipſis, as AEB D (%%. 5.) the ſquares of 


the ſemi-ordinates MP, mp, are as the rectangles un- 


der the ſegments of the tranſverſe axis AP x PB, Af * 


5, made by theſe ordinates reſpectively; which holds 
equally true of the circle, where the figures of the or- 
Jinates are equal to ſuch rectangles, as being mean pro- 
portionals between the ſegments of the diameter, In the 
{me manner, the ordinates to any diameter whatever 
are as the rectangles under the ſegments of that diameter. 

As to the other principal properties of the ellipſis, 
they may be reduced to the following propoſitions : 1. 
If from any point M in an ellipſis, two right lines, 


MF, M/, (Vg. 4.) be drawn to the foci F the ſum 


of theſe two lines will be equal to the tranſverſe axis AB. 
This is evident from the manner of deſcribing an ellip- 
ſis. 2. The ſquare of half the leſs axis is equal to 
the rectangle under the ſegments of the greater axis, 
contained between the foci and its yertices ; that is, 
DC=AFxXFB=AZFxXfB. 3. Every diameter is bi- 
ſected in the centre C. 4. The tranſverſe axis is the 
greateſt, and the conjugate axis the leaſt, of all dia- 
meters. 5. I'wo diameters, one of which is parallel to 
to the tangent in the vertex of the other, are conjugate 
diameters; and vice verſa, a right line drawn through 
the vertex of any diameter parallel to its conjugate dia- 
meter, touches the ellipſis in that vertex. 6. If four 
tangents be drawn through the vertices of two conju- 
gate diameters, the parallelogram contained under them 
will be equa] to the parallelogram contained under tan- 
gents drawn through the vertices of any other two con- 
jugate diameters. 7. If a right line, touching an el- 
liptis, meet two conjugate diameters produced, the rect- 
angle under the ſegments of the tangent, between the 
point of contact and theſe diameters, will be equal to 
the ſquare of the ſemi-diameter, which is conjugate to 
that paffing through the point of contact. 8. In every 
e!.iptis the ſum of the ſquares of any two conjugate dia- 
meters, 18 equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the two 
axes. 9. In every ellipſis, the angles FGI, /G, 
made by the tangent HI, and the lines FG, /G, drawn 
the foci to the point of contact, are equal to each other. 
10. Ihe area of an ellipſis is to the area of a circum- 
(cribed circle, as the lefs axis is to the greater; and 
"ice verſa, with reſpect to an inſcibed circle : ſo that it 
a mean proportional between two circles, having the 


tranſyerſe and conjugate axes for their diameters. This | 


—_ equally true of all the other correſponding parts 
clonging to an ellipſis. 

2 -LIPSIS, in grammar, a figure of ſyntax, wherein 
- ©" More words are not expreſſed; and from this 
c 5 it has got the name ellipfis. 

Bat this figure, beſides the ellipſis properly ſo called, 
ni 5 appolition, ſynecdoche, aſyndeton, zeugma, 

; pls and prolepfis. | 

= = clliphs, properly ſo called, is when the defici- 

wh or words muſt be ſupplied from elſewhere ; 


at 18 1 
Andromache, Hector's wife. , 


L : ; 
LIPSIS, in rhetorick, a figure nearly allied to 


Preterition wh 
en the 
ion, paſſes o the orator, through tranſport of paſ- 


n obs; many things, which, had he been cool, | 


* de been mentioned. 
le dee 1 the omiſſion is deſigned, which, in 
e 188 to the vehemence of the ſpeaker's 
with th us tongue not being able to keep pace 
IIc ond 0 
onging to CK, or EIL LIT Ic AL, ſomething be- 
a ellipſis. Thus we meet with elliptick 


bairs, &e, = tick conoid, elliptick ſpace, elliptick 


ectori , 
cons Andromache, where uxor is underſtood 21 


E LO 


ELM, Ulnus, in botany, the ſiame of a tree, too 
common to need any deſcription here; and of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies, as the broad-leaved elm, or 
witch-hazel ; the ſmooth-leaved or witch-elm, and fe- 
veral varieties with variegated leaves, obſerved by the 
curious in plants. All theſe delight in the ſame ſoil, 


ſoils. | 
Theſe trees are increaſed by layers or ſuckers. The 
layers are to be preferred, as they generally ariſe with a 
better root; for if they are not well rooted when plant- 
ed, they make very little progreſs in their growth, and 
frequently fail, notwithſtanding, to appearance, they 
may have made tolerable ſhoots for the firſt two or 
three years; therefore we would adviſe thoſe who plant 
elms to obſerve they are well rooted, as otherwiſe they 
may be deceived in their expectations. 

Elms were formerly, when clipping was more in 
faſhion than at preſent, much in ule for hedges, and 
no plants are more proper, where it is required to break 
the violence of the winds; but they ſhould not be plant- 
ed too near walls where fruit- trees are placed againit, 
as they will by the extenſion of their roots, which ſpread 
to a greater diſtance than is commonly imagined, de- 
prive the other plants of the nouriſhment requiſite for 
their welfare. In the park, elms are delichtfal, being 
planted in avenues, where their noble ſhade and verdure 
demonſtrates their grandeur ; an example of which may 
be ſeen in Greenwich-park, whoſe delightful walks, fo 
much reſorted to, are chiefly adorned with theſe beau- 
tiful and advantageous trees. | 

In planting elms, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that they 
ſhould not be planted too deep, particularly in loamy or 
clayey lands; in which latter cafe it is not amiſs to 
plant them on a little hill, when there will be the leſs 
danger of their rotting in winter; and likewiſe, if they 


the plant, as it impedes their growth, and occaſions 
their decaying ſoon. 

With regard to their medicinal virtues, the leaves 
are aſtringent; and the bark good for aſſuaging the 
pains of the gout, by a decoction of 1t reduced to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup, and a third part of brandy added, 
and uſed as a linament. It alſo makes a good gargariſm 
for ſore mouths, when occaſioned by heat and ſharp- 
neſs of humours. 


and ſentences to the things or ſentiments to be expreſſed. 
It conſiſts in elegance, compoſition, and dignity. The 
firſt, comprehending the purity and perſpicuity of a lan- 
guage, is the foundation of elocution. The ſecond 
ranges the words in proper order; and the laſt adds the 
ornaments of tropes and figures to give ſtrength and 
3 to the whole. See the article STYLE, PERI- 
OD, FIGURE, &c. 

ELOGY, Elegium, a praiſe or panegyrick beſtowed 
on any perſon or thing, in confideration of its merit. 
The beauty of elogy conſiſts in an expreſſive brevity. 
Elogiums ſhould not have ſo much as one epithet pro- 
perly ſo called, nor two words ſynonymous. They 
ſhould ſtrictly adhere to truth; for extravagant and im- 
probable elogies rather leſſen the character of the perſon 
or thing they would extol. 

ELONGATION, in aftronomy, is the removal of 
a planet to the furtheſt diſtance it can be from the fun, 
as it appears to an eye placed on the earth. | 
The word is Latin, from clongo, to be diſtant from. 
The utmoſt elongation of Venus can be but 45 de- 
grees, and that of Mercury but 30 degrees; which is 
the reaſon this planet is ſo roy ſeen. 

ELONGATION, is alſo uſed for the difference in mo- 
tign between the ſwifteſt and the ſloweſt of two plavets, 
or the quantity of ſpace whereby the one has overgone 
the other. | 
Angle of ELONG ATION, is an angle contained under 
lines drawn from the centre of the ſun and planet to the 
centre of the earth. | 1 
- ELONG ATION, in ſurgery, is an imperfect luxation 
occaſioned by the ſtretching or lengthening of the liga- 


ments of any joint. | | 
| | ELOPE- 


which ſhould be a good loam, to have them in the 
greateſt perfection; though they will flouriſh in other 


are deſigned for timber, not to top the extreme part of 


ELOCUTION, in rhetorick, the adapting words 
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ELOPEMENT, in law, is where a married wo- 
man departs from her huſband, and cohabits with an 
adulterer; in which caſe the huſband is not obliged to 

allow her any alimony out of his eſtate, nor is he 
chargeable for neceſſaries for her of any kind. 

ELOQUENCE, the art of ſpeaking with copiouſ- 
neſs and embelliſhment, _ 

EL UL, in ancient chronology, the 12th month of 
the Jewiſh civil year, and the ſixth of the eccleſiaſtical. It 
conſiſted of 29 days, and anſwered nearly to our Auguſt. 

ELYSIUM, or ELysi1anFier ps, in the heathen 
mythology, certain plains abounding with woods, 
fountains, verdure, and every delightful object; ſup- 
poſed to be the habitation of heroes and good men 
after death, TE 

EMANCIPATION, in the Roman law, the ſet- 
ting free a ſon from the ſubjection of his father; ſo that 
whatever moveables he acquires, belong in propriety to 
him, and not to his father, as before emancipation. 

EMARGINATED, among botaniſts, an appella- 
tion given to ſuch leaves as have a little indenting on 
their ſummits : when this indenting 1s terminated on 
each ſide by obtuſe points, they are ſaid to be obtuſely 
emarginated ; whereas, when theſe points are acute, 
they are called acutely emarginated. . 

EMAUX pF 1'Escv, in heraldry, the metal and 
colour of the ſhield or eſcutcheon. 

EMBALMING, is the opening a dead body, taking 
out the inteſtines, and filling the place with odorife- 
rous and deſiccative drugs and ſpices, to prevent its pu- 
trifying. | | 

EMBARGO, in commerce, an arreſt on fhips or 
merchandize, by publick authority; or a prohibition 
of ſtate, commonly on foreign ſhips, in time of war, 
to prevent their going out of port; ſometimes to pre- 
vent their coming in; and ſometimes both, for a li- 
mited time. 1 5 

EMBASSADOR, or AMBASSADOR. See A- 
BASSADOR. 

EMBASSY, the office or function of an ambaſſador. 

EMBER- WEEK. or Days, in the Chriſtian 
church, are certain ſcaſons of the year ſet apart for 
imploring God's bleſſing, by prayer and faſting, upon 
the ordinations performed in the church at ſuch times. 
Theſe ordination-faſts are obſerved four times in the 


year, viz. the Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday after the 


firſt Sunday in Lent, after Whit- Sunday, after the 14th 
of September, and the 13th of December; it being en- 
Joined, by a canon of the church, that deacons and mi- 
niſters be ordained, or made, only upon the Sundays 
immediately following theſe ember-faſts. 
EMBLEM is a kind of painted ænigma, or certain 
figures delineated or cut metaphorically, expreſſing ſome 
action, with reflections underneath, which in ſome mea- 
ſure explain the ſenſe of the device, and at the ſame time 
inſtruct us in ſome moral truth, or other matter of 
knowledge. | 
EMBLIMENTS, among lawyers, denote the pro- 
fits of ſown lands ; but are ſometimes uſed, more largely, 
for any products that naturally ariſe from the ground. 


_. EMBOLISMICK, intercalary, or belonging to the 


emboliſmus. 


EMBOLISMUS, the exceſs of the ſolar year above 
the lunar, whereby the lunations happen every ſubſe- 


quent year 11 days ſooner than in the preceding; which, 


4 


when they amount to 30 days, make a new month, 
called the emboliſmick lunation, or emboliſmick month; 
which being added to the lunar year, it becomes equal 
to the ſolar. — 

EMBOLUS, the moveable part of a pump or 
ſyringe, called alſo the piſton or ſucker. 

EMBRASURE, in archite&ure, the enlargement 
made of the aperture of a door or window on the inſide 
of a wall ; its uſe being to give the greater play for the 
opening of the door or caſement, or to admit the more 
light. When the wall is very thick, they ſometimes 
make embraſures on the outſide. 

EMBRASURE, 1n fortification, a hole or aperture in 
a parapet, through which the cannon are pointed to fire 


into the moat or field. 
Embraſures are generally twelye feet diſtant from one 


E M E 
another, every one of them being from fix to ſeven f 
wide without, and about three within: their leich 
above the platform is three feet on that fide towar 58 a 
town, and a foot and a half on the other ſide toward: = 
lie 
field; ſo that the muzzle may be ſunk on occaſion. . 
the piece brought to ſhoct low. | 2779 

EMBROCAT ION, in ſurgery and pharmac 
external kind of remedy, which conſiſts in an 1 Jop 
of the part affected, with ſome proper liquor, 25 my 
ſpirits, &c. by means of a woollen or linen cloth we, 
ſponge, dipped in the ſame.  - Sk, 

EMBROIDERY, a work in gold, or flyer or ſilk 
thread, wrought by the needle upon cloth, ſtu; or 
muſlin, into various figures. In embroidering fink | 
the work is performed in a kind of loom, becauſe th, 
more the piece is ſtretched, the eaſier it is worked. 

EMBRYO, in phyſiology, the firſt rudiments of an 
animal in the womb, before the ſeveral members are 
diſtinctly formed; after which period it is denominated 
a foetus, | 

EMERALD, fmaragdus, in natural hiſtory, a gend 
of precious ſtones, of a green colour, and next in hard- 
neſs of the ruby. 7 

Our jewellers diſtinguiſh emeralds into two Kinds, th 
oriental and occidental : the emeralds of the E. Indies 
are evidently finer than thoſe of any other part of the 
world; but our jewellers, ſeldom meeting with theſe, 
call the American emeralds the oriental, and uſually fell 
cryſtal accidentally tinged with green, under the name of 
the occidental emerald : theſe being alſo the moſt com- 
mon, there has grown an opinion among the lapidaries, 
that the emerald 1s no harder than the cryſtal; be- 
cauſe what they take to be emeralds, are in general 
only cryſtals. 

The genuine emerald, in its moſt perfect ſtate, is 
perhaps, the moſt beautiful of all the gems : it is found 
of various fizes, but uſually ſmall ; a great number of 
them are met with of about the 16th part of an inch 
in diameter, and they are found from this to the ſize of 
a walnut. We have accounts of very large ſizes among 
the ancients, but they are certainly erroneous, the ſtones 
not being emeralds, but jaſpers or other green ſtones : 
the larger ſpecimens are at preſent very ſcarce, and are 
of conſiderable value, though much more ſo, when of 
the E. or W. Indies. The emerald is of different 
figures like the diamond and many of the other gems, 
being ſometimes found in a roundiſh or pebble- lixe form, 
but much more frequently in a columnar one, reſemb- 
ling common cryſtal; the pebble-emeralds are always 
the hardeſt and brighteſt, but are ſeldom found excced- 
ing the ſize of a pea: the cryſtalliform ones grow ſeveral 
together, and are often larger: the pebble-kind are 
found looſe in the earths of mountains, and fands of 
rivers; the columnar are found uſually bedded in, ot 
adhering to, a white, opaque, and coarſe cryſtalline 
maſs, and ſometimes to the jaſper, or the prafius. 5 

The oriental emerald is of the hardneſs of the ſapphire 
and ruby, and is ſecond only to the diamond in luſtre 
and brightneſs : the American is of the hardneſs of the 
garnet, and the European ſomewhat ſofter than that, vt 
conſiderably harder than cryſtal : but the coloured or 
ſtals, uſually ſold under the name of emeralds, has much 
debaſed the credit of this gem. It loſes its colour 1 the 
fire, and becomes undiſtinguiſhable from the whit? 
ſapphire. | 

The oriental emeralds are very ſcarce, and at ag 
found only in the kingdom of Cambay ; very few *. 
them have of late been imported into Europe, ee . 
that it has been ſuppoſed there were no oriental eme 2 

ithi have been broug" 
but within theſe 10 years, ſome few Ameri- 
from Cambay into Italy, that greatly excel the llers 
can ones. The American, being what our ee 
call oriental emeralds, are found e Sr 
Peru; and the European, * pr wo uf RN _— are, that 

The medicinal virtues aſcribed to this e 
it ſtops hæmorrhages and diarrhœas, and I 


obtunds the too acrid humours. 5 e 

To counterfeit EMERAL DS. Take of n. rhe 
four ounces ; of red-lead, four 2 2 acht 
48 grains; crocus martis, prepared Wi ” 


— 


grains ; let the whole be finely pulyerized and gut 


|  tifrice. In this laſt intention, however, it muſt be uſed 


this into 2 crucible, leaving one inch empty; lute it 
or” and put it into a potter's furnace, and let it ſtand 
ps as long as they do their pots. When cold, break 
the crucible, and you will find a matter of a fine emerald- 
colour, which, after it is cut and ſet in gold, will ſur- 
in beauty an oriental emerald, : 
EMERGENT YEAR, in chronology, the fame 
with the epocha, whence any æra, or method of reckon- 
ing time, COMMENCES : ſuch is that of the creation of the 
world, of the birth of our Saviour, &c. | 
EMERSION, in aftronomy, is when any planet that 
is eclipſed begins to emerge or get out of the ſhadow of 
the eclipſing body. It is alſo uſed when a ſtar, before 
hid by the fan as being too near him, begins to re- 
appear or emerge out of his rays. 1 
Scruples of EMERSION, an arch of the moon's orbit, 


which the moon's centre paſſes over from the time ſhe 


ins to emerge out of the ſhadow of the earth to the 
end of the eclipſe. ; 19 3 

EMERUS, in botany, &c. the ſame with coronilla. 

EMERY, in natural hiſtory, a rich- iron- ore found 
in large maſſes of no determinate ſhape or ſize, extremely 
hard, and very heavy. It is uſually of a duſky browniſh- 
red on the ſurface, but when broken, is of a fine, bright, 
iron- grey, but not without ſome tinge of redneſs, and 
is ſpangled all over with ſhining ſpecks, which are fmall 
fakes of a foliaceous talck, highly impregnated with 
iron, It is alſo ſometimes very red, and then uſually 
contgins veins of gold. It makes no efferveſcence with 
any of the acid menſtruums, and is found in the iſland 
of Guernſey, in Tuſcany, and many parts of Germany. 

Emery is faid to have a corroding and almoſt cauſtick 
quality, but this without any juſt foundation. It is 
recommended by the ancients as an aſtringent and den- 


with great caution, as its hardneſs and ſharpneſs will 
be apt to wear off tlie enamel of the teeth. | 

Emery is prepared by grinding in mills, and the! 
powder is ſeparated into parcels of different degrees of 
tineneſs by waſhing ; theſe are called the firſt, ſecond, 
and third fort; the firſt being that which remains longeſt 
ſuſpended in water, the others, ſuch as fink fooner from 
the ſame liquor, and from which it is poured, while yet 
turbid, to ſettle for the finer kind. Theſe ſeveral forts! 
are of great uſe to various artificers in poliſhing and 
burniſhing iron and ſteel works, marble, cutting and 
ſcolloping glaſs, &c. The lapidaries cut the ordinary 
gems on their wheels, by ſprinkling the wetted powder 
orer them, the wheels they uſe being uſually of lead, 
with a ſmall admixture of pewter, that their ſoft- 
neſs may admit the emery the better. It will not cut 
diamonds, | 1 

The red emery of Peru is in great eſteem with thoſe 
who ſeck after the philoſopher's ſtone : for the king of 
Spain will not ſuffer any of it to be exported. 

Putty of EMERY, a kind of dirty matter found on 


lapidarics wheels, containing part of the powder of 
emery, | | 


EMETICKS 
Vomiting, 
EMIR, an Arabick title, ſignifying a prince. 
| EMMEN AGOGUES, in LH medicines 
Auch promote the menſes or monthly courſes. 
-MOLLIENTS are ſuch medicines as ſheathe and 
alten the aſperities of the humours, and relax and ſup- 
ple the ſolids at the ſame time. | "4 
Ne word is derived from the Latin emollio, to ſoften. | 
By _ effects may be thus accounted for; by what 
= gb over the juices in the human body have obtained} 
= arp, 10 as to vellicate the fibres and nervous 
W 45 1 olten the caſe; thoſe things which are ſmooth, 
= and yielding, cannot but wrap up the points and: 
er them 1mperceptible ; whereby they may be gra- 


dually, b 
by the courſe of cireulati 
oper emunctorv lation, brought to ſome 


uch arp partic] 
cep them too te 
obſtructiong of th 
ore, emollients 
Telax them into 
orders ceaſe, 
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in phyſick, medicines that provoke 
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es likewiſe draw the fibres into ſpaſms, 
nſe, and frequently occaſion thereby 
c worſt kind. In all ſuch caſes, there 
e and moiſten the fibres, ſo as to 

eic proper, dimenſions, whereby: ſuch 
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parts of the blood and humours of the body. 
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* 


, Without doing any injury bythe way. | 


| 
' 


ENALLAGE, in grammar, is when a 
pronoun is put for a felative, or 


| EMPALEMENT, an ancient kind of puniſhment, 

which conſiſted in thruſting. a ſtake up the fundament. 
EMPALEMENT of the Flower, among-herbaliſts, the 

ſame-with er See the article CALY x. | 
EMPANELLING, or IM PAN ELLINO, in law, 


{ fignifies the entering or writing the names of the jury 


into 4 parchment ſchedule, or roll of paper, by the 
ſheriff, which he hath ſummoned to appear for the per- 
formance of ſuch publick ſervices as are allotted to juries. 

EMPERESS, or EmyrEtss, the confort of an em- 
mow: or a woman who governs an empire in her own 

JETION:; | 5 

EMPEROR, Inperator, i title of honour among the 
ancient Romans, conferred on a general who had been 
victorious, and now made to fignify a ſovereign prince, 
or ſupreme ruler of an empire. 1 

EMPHASIS, in rhetorick, a particular ſtreſs of the 
voice and action, laid on ſuch parts or words of the ora- 
tion as the orator wants to enforce upon his audience. 

EMPHERETPYRA, in mineralogy, a genus of fide- 
rochita, compoſed of vatious coats ſurrounding a nucleus 
of the ſame ſubſtance and ſtructure with themſelves. 

Of this genus there are ſeveral fpecies, diſtinguiſſied 
by the different colours of their coats or cruſts, as brown, 
yellow, purple, green white, &c. hy? 

EMPHRACTICKS, in medicine and pharmacy, 
obſtructing topicks, ſuch as, when applied to the body, 
adhere and ſtop the pores. 

EMPHVYSEMA, in ſurgery, a windy tumour gene- 
rally occaſioned iti a fracture of the ribs, and formed by 
the air inſinuating itſelf, by a ſmall wound, between 
the ſkin and the muſcles, iiito the ſubſtance of the cel- 
lular or adipoſe membrane, ſpreading itſelf afterwards up 
to the neck, head, belly, and other parts, much after 
the manner in which butchers blow up their veal. 

EMPIRE, a large extent of country, under the juriſ- 
diction or government of an emperor. 

EMPIRICK, an appellation given to thoſe phyſict- 
ans who conduct themſelves entirely by their own ex- 
perience, without ſtudying phyſick in a regular method. 
It is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a quack, or one that 
preſcribes at random, without any knowledge of the 
healing art. | 

EMPLASTER, Emplaſtrum, in pharmacy, the ſame 
with plaſter. See the article PLASTER. | | 

EMPYEMA, in phytick, implies, in a general ſenſe, 
a collection of purulent matter in any part of the body, 
but is generally applied to ſuch a collection to the cavity 
of the thorax only. | | 

EMPYREUM, a term uſed by divines for the higheſt 
heaven, where the bleſſed enjoy the beatifick viſion. | 

EMPYREUMA, among chymiſts and phyſicians, 
the fiery taſte or offenſive ſmell which brandies and 
other bodies prepared by fire are impregnated with. 

EMRODS, or Hz MORRHOIDS. See the article 
HaAaMORRHOIDS. - | SR 

EMULGENT,or RENAL ARTERIES, thoſe which 
ſupply the kidnies with blood; being ſometimes ſingle, 
ſometimes double on each fide. Sce ARTERY. 

EMULSION, in pharmacy, properly ſignifies medi- 


eines which reſemble milk. Thus ſolutions of gums, 


reſins, or ſpermaceti, made by means of the yolk of an 
895 in a proper vehicle, are called emulſions. | 
MUNCTORY, in anatomy, a general term for all 
thoſe parts which ſerve to carry off the eee /o 
uch 
more eſpecially are the kidnies, bladder, and moſt of the 
lands. 7 | 
: EMUSCATION, in'gardening and huſbandry, im- 
plies the clearing trees from moſs, &c. 

ENZEMON, in medicine, an epithet often applied 
by Hippocrates and Galen, to fuch topical medicines as 
are appropriated to a wound newly inflected, before the 
blood be 3 4 | 1 | 
ENAOREMA, in medicine, thatp endulous ſub- 


ſtance which floats in the urine. It is alſo called ſub- 


limamentum, and nubeculæ, from its reſemblance to 


little clouds. 
poſſeffive 
one mood or tenſe of 
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ExNALLACE, in rhetorick, is a figure wheteby the] (which are to be before grourid with water im a mortar 
Hſcourſe is changed and reverſed, contrary to all the] of agate extremely fine, and mixed with oil of ſpike 
rules of the language; but this is not done altogether at|{ſomewhat thick) are to be laid on, obſerving the mix. 
pleaſure, or without reaſon. 5 Itures and colours that agree to the different parts of the 
ENALURON, according to Guillim, is a border] ſubje& ; for which it is neceſſary tounderſtand Paintingin 
charged all round with birds ; though others will have| miniature. But here the workman muſt be very cautions 
it to ſignify, in orle, or form of a border. of the good or bad qualities of the oil of ſpike he em. 
ENAMEL, a kind of coloured glaſs, uſed in enamel-ploys to mix his colours with, for it is very ſubjc& to 
ling and painting in enamel. | adulterations. IGG PE | 
Ay have for their baſis a pure cryftal-glaſs or frit, | Great care muſt likewiſe be taken, that the leaſt dug 
ground up with a fine calx of lead and tin prepared for imaginable come not to your colours while you are 
the purpoſe, with the addition uſually of white falt of either painting or grinding them; for the leaft ſpeck 
tartar. Theſe ingredients baked together, are the mat-| when it is worked up with it, and when the work come; 
ter of all enamels, which are made by adding colours of| to be put into the reverberatory to be red hot, will leave 
this or that kind in powder to this matter, and melting] a hole, and fo deface the work. | 885 | 
or incorporating them together in a furnace. | When the colours are all laid, the painting muſt be 
For white enamel, Neri De Arte Vitriar, dire&s only | gently dried over a {low fire to evaporate the oil, and the 
manganeſe to be added to the matter with conſtitutes] colours afterwards melted to incorporate them with the 
the baſis. For azure, zaffer mixed with calx of braſs. |enamel, making the plate red hot in a fire, like what the 
For green, calx of braſs with ſcales of iron, or with|enamellers uſe. Afterwards that part of the painting 
crocus martis. For black, zaffer with manganeſe or] muſt be paſſed over again which the fire hath any thing 
with crocus martis ; or manganeſe with tartar. For red, |effaced, {trengthening the ſhades and colours, and com- 
manganeſe or calx of copper and red tartar. For purple, | mitting it again to the fire, obſerving the ſame method 
484 manganeſe with calx of braſs. For yellow, tartar and as before, which is to be repeated till the work is finiſhes. 
1 manganeſe. And for violet- coloured enamel, manganeſe] EN AMELL ING by the lamp. Moft enamelled work: 
3 with thrice calcined braſs. are wrought at the fire of a lamp, in which, inſtead of 
In making theſe enamels, the following general cau- oil, they put melted horſe-greaſe, which they cal 
tions are neceſſary to be obſerved: 1. That the pots muſtſ caballine oil. The lamp, which is of copper or white 
be glazed with White glaſs, and muſt be luck as will iron, conſiſts of two pieces, in one of which is a kind 
bear the fire. 2. That the matter of enamels muſt be of oval plate, fix inches long, and two high, in which 
very nicely mixed with the colours. 3. When the ena- they put the oil and the cotton. The other part, called / 
mel is good, and the colour well incorporated, it muſt] the box, in which the lamp is incloſed, ſerves only to 
be taken from the fire with a pair of tongs. 4. The ge- receive the oil which boils over by the force of the fire. 
neral way of making the coloured enamels is this: pow-| This lamp, or where ſeveral artiſts work together, two 
der, fift, and grind all the colours very nicely, and firſt} or three more lamps are placed on a table of proper 
mix them with one another, and then with the common | height. Under the table, about the middle of its 
matter of enamels ; then ſet them in pots in a furnace, | height, is a double pair of organ-bellows, which one of 
and when they are well mixed and incorporated, caſt|the workmen moves up and down with his foot, to | 
them into water; and when dry, ſet them in a furnace] quicken the flame of the lamps, which are by this 
again to melt; and when melted, take a proof of it. If] means excited to an incredible degree of vehemence. 
too deep-coloured, add more of the common matter of] Grooves made with a gauge in the upper part of the 
enamels; and 1f too pale, add more of the colours, table, and covered with parchment, convey thie wind of 
Enamels are uſed either in counterfeiting or imitatingſ the bellows to a pipe of glaſs before each lamp; and 
precious ſtones, in painting in enamel, or by enamellers, that the enamellers may not be incommoded with the 
Jewellers, and gold{miths, in gold, filver, and other heat of the lamp, every pipe is covered at fix inches 
metals. The two firſt kinds are uſually prepared by the] diſtance with a little tin plate, fixed into the table by a 
workmen themſelves, who are employed in theſe arts. wooden handle. When the works do not require A 
That uſed by jewellers, &c. is brought to us chiefly [long blaſt, they only uſe a glaſs-pipe, into which they 
from Venice or Holland, in little cakes of different ſizes, | blow with their mouth. i 00 
commonly about four inches diameter, having the mark] It is incredible to what a degree of fineneſs and 
of the maſter ſtruck upon it. delicacy the threads of enamel may be drawn at the 
ENAMELLING, the art of laying enamel upon|lamp. "Thoſe which are uſed in making falſe tufts of 
metals, as gold, ſilver, copper, &c. and of melting it at| feathers are fo fine, that they may be wound -on the 
the fire, or of making divers curious works in 1t at af reel like filk or thread. The fictitious jets of all colours, 
lamp. It fignihes allo to paint in enamel. | [uſed in embroideries, are alſo made of cnamel ; and that 
The methad of painting in enamel. This is performed | with ſo much art, that every ſmall piece hath its hole to 
on plates of gold or filver, and moſt commonly of cop-|paſs the thread through wherewith it is ſewed. Theſe 
per, enamelled with the white enamel ; whereon they holes are made by blowing them into long pieces, which 
paint with colours which are melted in the fire, where they afterwards cut with a proper tool. 
they take a brightneſs and luſtre like that of glaſs, This| It is ſeldom that the Venetian or Dutch enamels 
painting is the moſt prized of all for its peculiar bright-|are uſed alone; they commonly melt them in an on- 
neſs and vivacity, which is very permanent, the force of] ladle, with an equal part of glaſs or cryſtal ; and when the 
its colours not being effaced or fullied with time, as inſ two matters are in perfect fuſion, they draw it out ot 
other painting, and continuing always as freſh as when | threads of different ſizes, according to the nature of the 
it came out of the workman's hands. It is uſual in|work.. They take it out of the ladle whale liquid, W! 
miniature, it being the more difficult the larger it is, by|two pieces of broken tobacco-pipes, which they _— 
reaſon of certain accidents it is liable to in the operation. from each other at arm's length. If the thee. 7 
Enamelling ſhould only be practiſed on plates of gold, [quired ſtill longer, then another wennn 2 holds 
the other metals being leſs pure: copper, for inſtance, end, and continues to draw it out, while the fi "1d 
ſcales with the application, and yields fumes ; and filver|the enamel; to the flame. Thoſe threads, wh 8 ut 
turns the yellows white. Nor muſt the plate be made ſ are cut into what lengths the workman thinks ro 
flat, for in ſuch caſe, the enamel cracks; to avoid which, commonly from 10 to 12 inches; and as __ — 00 
they uſually forge them a little round or oval, and not round, if they are required to be flat, they N . 
too thick. The plate being well and evenly forged, they] through a pair of pincers While yet hot. 3 Ty 
uſually begin the operation by laying on a couch of white|alſo another iron-inſtrumentin form of g er ür of 
enamel (as we obſerved above) on both ſides, which pre- out the enamel by the lamp when it is to Hug 
ventsthe metal from ſwelling and bliſtering ; and this firſt diſpoſed in figures. Laſtly, they have gla - various 
lay, ſerves for the ground of all the other colours. The] various fizes, ſerving to blow the enamel kene as 
plate being thus prepared, they begin at firſt by drawing figures, and preſerve the neceſſary Ren When 
out exactly the ſubjec to be painted with red vitriol, | alſo to ſpare the ſtuff and form the gen — 
mixed with oil of ſpike, markrng all parts of the deſiguſ the enameller is at work, he fits before and holding 
very lightly with a {mall pencil. After this, the colours} on the ſtep that moyes on the bellows, an 
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jn his 
. right the enamel thread, which he holds to the 
game with a management and patience equally ſurpriſing. 
There are few things they cannot make or repreſent with 


enamel; an 


by ARTHROSIS, 1n anatomy, the fame with ar- 
iuroſis, or an articulation wherein the round end of one 
bone moves in the cavity of another, more or leſs 
-oportionable to it, as the head of the os femoris in the 


'cetabulum of the os innominatum, and as the radi 
receives the humerus. | wn 


ENCANT HIS, in ſurgery, is a certain tubercle that 


ariſes in the angle of the eye, either from the caruncula 
achrymalis, or from the creſcent like a red cuticle ad- 
acent thereto. Sometimes this ſwelling is ſo big, as 
not only to cover the puncta lachrymalia, but alſo the 
greateſt part of the pupil; in this caſe tears continually 
trickle down the cheeks, the fight 1s 1mpaired, and the 
eves are inflamed. . 
There are two kinds of this diſorder; the more mild 
of which is not accompanied with hardneſs or pain; 
whereas that which is more obſtinate, is accompanied 
with pain, is livid, and ſometimes partakes of the na- 
ture of a cancer. 8 . 
ENCAUSTICE, or Exe As TUM, the ſame with 
enamelling and enamel. See ENAMELLING and 
ENAMEL. | 
ENCEINTE, in fortification, implies the wall or 
rampart which ſurrounds a place. 
ENCEPHALI, in medicine, worms generated in 
the head, where they cauſe fo great a pain, as ſometimes 
to occaſion diſtraction. | | 
The encephali are very rare, but there are ſome diſeaſes 
wherein they ſwarm ; from whence we are told peſtilen- 
tial fevers have wholly ariſen. Upon the diſſection of one 
wiio died of this fever, a little, ſhort, red worm was found 
in the head, which Malmſey wine, wherein horſe radiſh 
had been boiled, could only deſtroy. T his medicine was 
afterwards tried on the ſicx, moſt of whom it cured. 
The like worms have alſo been taken out by trepan- 
ning, and the patient cured, Thoſe worms that ge- 
verate in the noſe, ears, and teeth, are alſo called en- 
cephali. | | | 
ENCEPPE, in heraldry, denotes fettered, chained, 
or girt about the middle, as is uſual with monkeys. 
ENCHAN TER, a perſon ſuppoſed to practiſe en- 
chantment, or faſcination. wo | 
ELNCHASING, IN HASING, or CyAs1NnG, the 
art of enriching and beautifying gold, filver, and other 
metal-work, by ſome deſign, or figures repreſented 
thereon, in low relievo. | 
ENCHYSMA, in medicine, the ſame with clyſter. 
dee CLYSTER. | 34 5 
ENCLITICA, in grammar, particles which are ſo 
cloſely united with other words, as to ſeem part of 
them, as in virumque, &c. CEPT, | | 
There are three enclitick particles in Latin, viz. que, 
ne, ve; but there are a great many in the Greek, as Tz 
bs ,. KO, 08, c, & q M. | N 
ENCRAT ITES, Encratitæ, in church hiſtory, here- 
3 appeared towards the end of the ſecond cen- 
— i _ _ called Encratites, or Continentes, be- 
e en. oried in abſtaining from marriage, and the 
3 ne and animal food. Thei | 
a little ſuſpected, on account of their uſing all ſorts 


ot means to draw women into their ſect, and always ENDORSE, in heraldry, an ordinary, containing 
the eighth part of a pale, which Leigh ſays is only 


keeping company with them. 


NCROACHMEN I', an unlawful eatheringin up- 


on | f e 
d another man, or an advance into the territories or 


nglits of another. 


Ede LOPADES, the circle of arts and ſciences. 

deca GON, In geometry, the ſame with hen- 
on. See the article HEeEnDECAGoN. 

to which th CN, wp ENDEMICAL DisEAsEs, thoſe 

fable n e inhabitants of particular countries are 

Mn ore than others, on account of the air, water, 
ion, and manner of living. 4 


Ith | | 5 
1 dan always obſerved, that the inhabitants of 
| | 


Uries, were peculiarly ſubje& to particular 


; 


left hand the work to be enamelled, or the braſs 
a- wires the figures are to be formed on, he directs 


d ſome figures are as well finiſhed, as if done 
moſt ſkilful carvers. See PAIN TING in Enamel. 


r chaſtity, however, 


* 


diſeaſes, owing either- to their way of living, or the 
earth, and effluvia of the earth and water. The famous 
Hoffman has made many curious obſervations on diſ- 
eaſes of this kind : he obſerves that the Laplanders 


have often diſtempers of the eyes, owing to their living 
generally in ſmoke, or being blinded with the ſnow ; 


often rages there with great violence: he obſerves alſo, 
that ſwellings of the throat have always been common 
to the inhabitants of mountainous countries ; and the 
old Roman authors ſay, Who wonders at a ſwelled 
throat in the Alps ? The people of Carinthia, Styria, 
Tyrol, the Hartz-foreſt, ranſylvania, and the inha- 
bitants of Cronſtad, he obſerves, are all ſubje& to this 
diſeaſe, from the ſame cauſe : and it ſeems that theſe 


drink, and which, in mountainous places, is uſually 
very much impregnated with ſparry or ſtony particles. 
The French are peculiarly troubled with fevers, with 
worms, and with hydroceles, and farcoceles ; and all 
theſe diſorders ſeem to be owing originally to their eat- 
ing very large quantities of cheſnuts. - The people of 
our nation are peculiarly afflicted with hoarſeneſſes, 
catarrhs, coughs, dyſenteries, and conſumptions ; the 
women with the fluor alhus, or whites ; and the chil- 
dren with a diſeaſe ſcarce known elſe where, which we 
call the rickets. In different parts of Italy, different 
diſeaſes reign : at Naples the veneral diſeaſe is more 
common than in any other part of the world : at 
Venice, people are peculiarly ſubject to the bleeding 
piles. At Rome, tertian agues and lethargic diſtem- 
pers are moſt known : in Tuſcany, the epilepſy : in 
Apulia, burning fevers, pleuriſies, and that fort of 
madneſs which is attributed to the bite of the tarantula, 
and which, it is ſaid, is only cured by muſic. In 
Spain, apoplexies are common, as alſo melancholy, 
hypochondriacal complaints, and bleeding piles. The 
Dutch are peculiarly ſubject to the ſcurvy, and the 
ſtone in the kidneys. Denmark, Sweden, Pomerania, 
and Livonia are all terribly afflicted with the ſcurvy. 
The Ruſſians and Tartars are afflifted with ulcers made 
by the cold, of the fame nature with what we call chil- 
blains : and in Poland and Lithuania there reigns a 
peculiar diſeaſe, called the plica Polonica, ſo terribly 
painful and offenſive, that ſcarce any thing can be worſe. 
The people of Hungary are very ſubject to the gout 
and rheumatiſm ; they are more infeſted with lice and 
fleas than any other people in the world; and they 
have a peculiar diſeaſe, which they call cremor. The 


to different reigning diſeaſes : in Weſtphalia they have 
the peripneumonies and the itch: in Sileſia, Fran- 
conia, Auſtria, &c. they are ſubject to fevers of the 
burning kind, to hæmorrhages, to the gout, inflamma- 
tions, and conſumptions. In Conſtantinople the plague 
always rages. And in the W. Indian iſlands, malig- 
nant fevers, and the moſt terrible colicks are frequent. 
ENDIVE, in botany, a plant much uſed as a fallad 
in winter with us, of which there are great varieties; 
but the ſort which is moſt cultivated here is the curled 
leaved endive. 3 N 28 
For the generical characters and medicinal virtues of 
endive; fee Crcyortum, of which it is a ſpecies. 
ENDLESS, ſomething without an end: thus au- 
thors mention endleſs rolls, the endleſs ſcrew, &c. See 
the articles RorL and SCREW. 


uſed when a pale is between two of them. 
ENDORSED, Endorſe, in heraldry, is ſaid of things 
borne back to back, more uſually called adoſſe. See 
the article Ap Os s E. ne e 
ENDORSEMENT, or INxDPORSEMENT, in law. 
See the article INV PpORSEMENT. 3 
ENDOWMENT, in law, denotes the ſettling a 
dower on a woman; though ſometimes it is uſed figu- 
ratively, for ſettling a proviſion upon a parſon, or the 
building of a church; or the ſevering a ſufficient por- 
tion of tithes for q vicar, when the benefice is appro- 


ENEMA, 


2 17 . „ 
priated. 217% 192 eee: 


that pleurifies and inflammation of the lungs are alfo 
very frequent among them, and that the ſmall-pox 
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ſtrumous ſwellings are owing to the water which they 


Germans, in different parts of the empire, are ſubject 
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and EQUILIBRIUM; |. 


ENG 


- ENEMA, in medicine; the fame with dyſter. Sec 
cha. article QL VST EBA. 1%— 


Ae ners 


foreigner, who pub- 


government, he ſhall be puniſhed as a traitor. 
 ENERGUMENS; in church-hiſtory, perſons ſup- 


Ft 


Rave the pu lick prayers of the church, at which they 


the enemy's ſhot, along their whole length. 
ducting the approaches at a ſiege, care muſt be taken 
that the trenches be not cnfiladed--from any work of 
the plage 1 v3 
ENFRANCHITISEMENT, in law, the meorpo- 
rating a perſon into any ſociety or body politick: thus, 
where any perſon is enfranchiſed, or made free of any 
city, borough, or company, he is ſaid to have a free- 
hold therein during life; and cannot, for barely en- 
deavouring any thing againſt the corporation, forfeit 
the ſame. Naturalization. is alſo another kind of 
enfranchiſement..] - > 35115. 5. , 

- ENGASTRIMY THT, in pagan theology, the py- 
thians, or prieſteſſes of Apollo, who delivered oracles 
from within, without any action of the mouth or lips. 
Sec the article PYTHIA.. 7+ | 

The ancient philoſophers, &c. are divided upon the 
fubje& of the engaſtrimythi. Hippocrates mentions 
it as a diſeaſe. Others will Rave it a kind of divina- 
tion. Others attribute it to the operation or poſſeſſion 
of an evil ſpirit. And others to aft and mechaniſm. 
M. Scottus maintains that the engaſtrimythi of the 


_ ancients were pots, who, when the prieſts could not 


fpeak, - ſupplied the detect by explaining in verſe what 
Apollo dictated in the cavity of the baſon on the ſacred 
tripod. 5 „ | 
 ENGENDERING, a term ſometimes uſed for the 
as of producing or forming auy thing: thus meteors 
are ſaid to be engendered in the middle region of the 
atmoſphere, and worms in the belly. 

ENGINE, in mechanicks, is a compound machine, 
made of one or more mechanical powers, as levers, 
pullies, ſcrews, Sc. in order to raiſe, caſt, or fuſtain 
any weight, or produce any. effect which could not be 
ealily effected otherwiſe. | 
Engines are extremely numerous; ſome uſed in war, 
as the battering-ram, balliſta, waggons, chariots, :&c. 
others im trade and manufactures, as cranes, mills, 
preſſes, &c.. others wo meaſure tinie, as clocks, watches, 
Sc. and others for the illuſtration of ſome branch of 


ſcience, as che orrery, cometarium, and the like, See 


Battering-RAM, BALLIST A, Sc. In general we may 
obſerve, concerning engines, that they confiſt of one, 
two, or more of the ſimple powers variouſly com- 
bined together; that in moſt of them the axis in 
peritrochio, the lever, and the crew are the conſtituent 
parts; that in all a certain power is applied to produce 
an effect of much greater moment; and that the grea- 
teſt effect, or perfection, is when it is ſet to work with 
four ninths of that charge which is equivalent to the 


power, or will but juſt xeep the machine in equiltbrio. 


See MAXIMUM and MeECHANICKs.. = 


In all machines, the power will juſt fuſtain the 


Sce PowWwER 


It being of the utmoſt importance to diminich the 


645 „65 * 2 + 


ER 4 


ENG 


friction of engines, ſeveral contrivances have bes 
1 7 - N 
invented for this purpoſe. See Fx1ctron, 


N 


 EmGtNE for extinguiſhing fires, 
ing a conſiderable quantity of water, in one continued 


ithTftreamy for the extinguiſhing accidental fires. 


Ie beſt engine of this kind is that of Mr, Ney. 
ſham, an engine- maker of London, which is ſo con- 
trived that part of the men who work it, exert their 
ſtrength by treading, the very beſt way of workin 

ſuch engines, the whole weight of the body 8 
ſucceſſively thrown: on the forces of the pumps; and 
even part of a man's ſtrength may be added to the 
weight, hy means of horizontal pieces, to Which he 
may apply kis hands when treading. This is the 
reafon why, with the fame number of men, his engine 
will throw water further, higher, andiin greater quan- 
tities than any engines of the ſame ſize, hitherto 
contrived. See a perſpectiye view of the whole engine 

ready for working (in plate XXXIIL fg. z.) 
The nature and effect of this engine will be eafily 
underſtood from a perpendicular ſeckion of it repre» 
ſented (fg. 1.) The water is raiſed by the preſſure of 
'the atmoſphere, by the force of the piſtons, and by 
the ſpring of eondenſed, air, in the following manner: 


a machine for rf 


thus, wken the piſton. R is raiſed, a vacuum would 


be made in the barre] T V, did not the water follow 


it from the inferior canal E M (through the valve H) 


which riſes through the glaſs tube E F, immerſed in 
the water of a veſſel, by the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
on the ſurface thereof. By the depreſſion of the piſton 


R, the water in the barrel T V is forced througb the | 


ſuperior canal ON, to enter by tis Valve L, iflto the 


* 
+ at 


air-veſſel abc 4; and the like being done alternately by | 


the other barrel WX, and its piftan'S, the air-veſſc} 
is by this means continually filling with water, which 


greatly compreſſes the air above the furface of the 


water in the veſſel, and thereby proportionably aug- 


ments its ſpring, which is at length ſo far increaſed, 
as to re- act with great force on the ſurface Y Z of the 
ſubjacent water; which aſcending through the ſmall 
tube ef, to the ſtopcock eg, is there, upon turning 
the cock p, fuffered to paſs through a pipe , fixed to 
a ball and ſocket, from the orifice of which it iſſues 
with great velocity, to a very great height or diſtance, 
in a ſmall continued ſtream, directed every way, or to 
any particular place, by means of the ball and ſocket. 
The greateft artifice of this engine is its contrivance 
to produce a continued ſtream, which is done by com- 
prefſion, and the eonſequent increaſed elaſticity of the 
air in the barrel ab cd, called the air<veſſel. See Alx. 

When, therefore, the air-veſſel is half filled with 
water, and the air thereby compreſſed mto half its firſt 
ſpace, its ſpring will be equal to twice the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere; ſo that, on turning the ſtop-cock 5. 
the air within preſſing on the fubjacent Water with 
twice the force it meets with from the external air in 
the pipe ef, will cauſe the water to ſpout ont of the 
engine to the height of 32 or 33 feet, if the frickion 


LIE ad 


be not too great. When the air-veſle] is 3 full of 


; a +. * 5 — 1 2 1 
water, the ſpace which the air takes up 18 'only + of 


its firſt ſpace ; whence its ſpring being three times ® | 


great as that of the common air, it will project 
water with twice the force of the atmoſphere, or throw 
it to the height of 64 or 66 feet. In the fame mane! 
when the air-veſſel is 2 full of water, the air e 
je& it to the height of 96 or 99 feet; and when 5 8 
of water, to the height of 132 feet. Hence 1 E 4 
to calculate tle different heights to which the 
will rife, as in the following table. 7 


 Heightofthe | Proportion 
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ie cauſe of the continued ſtream, 
r, that if ſuch an air-veſſel were 


As the air- veſſel is 
we may natural) in 


app 6 6: extinguiſhing accidental fires. Now 
| FE ffected mo 5 $5008 other 
| mannef: let ABCD (plate III. fig. 2.) 
ped bartl of Toles PH the rod and piſton, C W 
the pipe going down to the water of the well at W. 
| Towards the Tower 1785 the barrel, is a ſhort tube, 
by which the air- ve [FE is fixed to, and communi- 
cites with, the barrel of the pump. AMNL is 
collar of leather, fo 355 on the top of the barrel, and 
| [adapted to the rod, that it may move freely in the lea- 

thers, without permitting the air to paſs in or out be- 
tween, The nozzle or ſpout D, has a ſtop-cock 8, 
to let out or keep in the water at pleaſure. Q_ 1s a 
piece ſcrewed, on, to direct the ſtrgam, by a ſmall lea- 
ther-pipe at the end When the pffton is raiſed from 


the bottom of the pul p-barrel, the water above will be 


forced into the air-veſſel, and there compreſs the air; it 


vill alſo compreſs the air on the top of the barrel, for 
the water will not be Higher than the ſpout D at firſt, 
when the ſtop-coek is ſhut; hut afterwards, as the air is 
confined, it will be-compreſled at top, the water riſing 
to]. This compreſſed ait, in each place, will act upon 
the water by its ſpring, and, upon turning the ſtop- 
cock, will force it out in à continued ſtream through 
the pipe at Q, and that with a greater or leſſer degree 
of force, as occaſion requires, that being abſolutely in 
the power of the perſon working the pump. 

Pil--ExOGINE, one contrived for driving piles, where- 
of there are ſeveral kinds. See PILE. 

The moſt common and ſimple engine of this kind, 
as repreſented (in plate XX XIV. fig. 4.) conſiſts of the 


"_—_— ” 


* 15 7 5 » 
; FE | N i | 
* 74 C k 
* o * * * / . 


drum on which the great rope is wound: D the fol- 


ower (with a roller at one corner) in whiclhi are con- 


ened to the other end of the great rope, which paſſes 
over the pulley; near the upper end of the guides be- 


tween which the ram falls; E the inclined planes, 


which ſerve to open the tongs, and diſcharge the ram; 
F the ſpiral barrel that is fixed to the drum, on which 


is wund a ropę with a egunterpoiſe, to hinder the fol- 
loweß fem atcelerating, When it falls down to take up 
al the ram; the 158 bolt Which locks the drum to 


lower ft 


a 


the great wheel ; wh 
fixed at one end, paſſes through tlie great ſhaft_below 
the great Wheel, and always tends tò puſſ the great 
bolt upwards, and lock the drum to the great wheel; 
1 the forcing bar, which paſſes through the hollow axis 
of the great ſhaft, bears upon the ſmall lever, and has 
near the upper end a catch by which the crooked lever 


the ſmall l has a weight 


the forcing: bar, and diſcharges the great bolt at the 
time the long end is lifted up by the follower ;/-L the 
crooked lever, one end of Which has a roller, that is 
preſſed upon by the great rope, the other end bears 
upon the eatch of the foreing bar during the time the 
follower is deſcending; M th ſpring that preſſes againſt 
the crooked lever, and diſcharges it from the catch of 


the forcing bar as ſoon as the great rope flackens, and 


gives liberty to the ſmall lever to puſh up the bolt. 

By the horſe's going round, the great rope is wound 
about the drum, and che ram is drawn up, till the 
tongs come between the inclined planes, where they 
are opened, and the ram is diſcharged. 

Immediately after the ram is diſcharged, the roller, 
which is at one end of the follower, takes hold of the 


8 


cil KT, and the frame EL, on which are fixed the rope that is faſtened to the long end of the great lever, 


upright pieces LH and LG, e 05 the ſide 
braces C. C, and the Hind brace” (Which has pins 
on it to make it ſerve as a ladder) and held together by 
2 ſquare collar ED. The rammer A, being a very 

heavy piece of wood, or iron, {hdes up and down be- 
tween the cheeks or upright pieces LH, LG, and is 
drawn up by means of its hook B, with two ropes 
HO, GO, having each five ſmaller ropes with handles 
at N, N, for ten men to pull up the rammer to a cer- 
tain height (the great ropes running over two pullies 
or rollers on the iron-pin HG) and then let it fall 


gain all at once upon the head of the pile at M, to] 


rive it into the ground. Now, ſuppoſe the rammer 


and lifts it up; the other end preſſes down the forcing 
bar, unlocks the drum, and the follower comes down 
by its own weight. 5 

As ſoon as the follower touches the ram, the great 
rope ſlackens, and the ſpring M diſcharges the crooked 
lever from the catch of the forcing bar, and gives li- 


berty to the ſtall lever to puſh up the great bolt, and 


to lock the drum to the great wheel, and the ram is 
drawn up again as before. „ 
| Steam-ENGINE, a machine to raiſe water by fire, or 
rather by the force of water turned into ſteam. ; 
The following 1s a deſcription of this engine in its 
firſt ſtate, and original ſimplicity. ABC (plateR X XI11. 


A, weighs 50016, and falls the height of one foot, it] fg. 6.) is a copper veſſel, partly filled with water to 


Will fall that height in a quarter ofa ſecond, and con- 
fequently have a.velocity able to carry it uniformly 2 
fect in the ſame time, that is, at the rate of 8 feet in a 
lecond, at the very inſtant it ſtrikes the pile M. There- 
fore, meafuring the maſs by the velocity, viz. 500 x 8 
ve (hall have 4000 for the momentum of the rammer 
With {ucl, a fall. But if the rammer be raiſed up to the 
beight of four feet, it will fall that height in half a ſe- 
cond, and have, at the time of percuſſion, a velocity 
to carry it 8 feet in half a ſecond, without any further 


v * , » B's 
. Viuch will give us a double momentum, wherewith 
for 500 x 16=| 


rammer falls ( 
Or . 2 u : 
pullies to raiſe it to a very great height) the momen- 


and the blow 
1 pile; but 
nemated fr 8 . . 
ent, ah the length, but from the hei nk. gt Ka 
e ENG INE fowwriving Piles, uſed. at the | 
. un 1 x1, liminſter, is conſtructed as follows: | 
e the great 2 fg. 8.) is the great ſhaft, on which 
 Gogg cel and drum: B the great wheel with 
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DE, which, being ſet over a fire and made to boil, 
will fill the upper part D BE with an elaſtick vapour, 
the ſufficient {ſtrength whereof is known by its forcing 
open a valve at e: this heated elaſtick ſteam is; by 
turning a cock at F, let into the barrel a ed, where, 
by its elaſtick force, it raiſes the piſton G, which. drives 
the air above it through a proper clack at the top. Af- 
ter this, that the piſton may by its weight deen, a 
little cold water from the ciſtern Vghi, is let in at the 
bottom by turning a cock at &, which, in form of a 


<p from gravity, ſo that we muſt now multiply 1 6 | jet, condenſes the hot ſteam in the barrel into 13000 


times leſs ſpace than before it took up, which make a 
Tuſheient vacuum for the piſton to deſcend in. The 
piſton G, and lever HI being thus put into motion, 
do . accordingly raiſe and depreſs the piſton” K in the 
barrel of the forcing pump LM, on the other fide ; 
which, by the pipe N, draws the water from the depth 
W, and forces it to riſe and ſpout through the tube 
O, continued to any height at pleaſurmee. 
Thus is the ſteam- engine a very ſimple and plain 
machine, e ee ſtroke for working of 
pumps is performed by only turning two cocks alter- 
nately ; and yet a perſon who knows nothing of it, 
would imagine it to be very complex, by the number 
parts that offer themſelves to view. But here we 


operations of the engine, and What ſerves for conve- 
niency and the juſt regulation of the faid operations; 
for not above the hundredth part of the power of this 
engine is employed to turn the cocks and regulate all 


ructure of the ſteam - engine, as uſed at pre- 
40 | , ent, 


tongs,-to-take hold of the ram, and are faſt- 


&it down; K the great lever, which preſſes down 


diſtinguiſh between what; performs the m aterial 
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ſent, is repreſented ( in plate RX XIII. fe. 8 ) concern- 
ing which we are to obſerve, 1. That there may be 


always water in the ciſtern g, to inje& into the ſteam | 
ton; but the over weight of the ;Pump-rotls, at the 


to condenſe it, there is an arch x, fixed near the arch 
H, at the pump end, from whence another pump-rod 


4, with its piſton, draws water from a ſmall ciſtern |y 


near the mouth of the pit, ſupplied from the water 
raiſed at p, and forces it up the pipe mmm, to keep 
the injecting ciſtern g always full. 2. As the piſton 
C which moves up and down the cylinder ought to be 
air-tight, a ring of leather, or a piece of match, which 
lies upon its circumference. next to the inſide of the cy- 
linder, muſt be kept moiſt and ſwelled with water ; 
this is ſupplied from the injecting ciſtern by a ſmall 
pipe z, always running down upon the piſton, but in 
a very ſmall quantity, if the work be well performed. 
L is a leaden cup, whoſe office is to hold the water 
that lies on the piſton, leſt it ſhould flow over when 
the piſton 1s arrived at its greateſt height in the cylin- 
der, as W, at which time if the cup is too full, the 
water will run down the pipe LV, into the waſte-well 
at V. 3. As the water, in the boiler B, muſt waſte 
by degrees, as it is conſtantly producing ſteam, and 
that ſteam continually let out for working the engine, 
there ought to be a conſtant ſupply of the water to 
boil : this is performed by means of the pipe F/, about 
three feet long, going down a foot under the ſurface 
of the water in, the boiler, with a funnel F, at top, 
always open, and ſupplied by the pipe W, with water 
from the top of the ciſtern, which has the advantage 
of being always warm, and, therefore not apt to check 
the boiling of the water in the copper. 4. That the 
boiler may not have the ſurface of the water too low 
(which would endanger burſting) or too high (which: 
would not leave room enough for ſteam) there are two! 
gauge-pipes at G, one going a little below the ſurface! 
of the water when at a proper height, and the other 
ſtanding a little above it: when every thing is right, 
the ſtop-cock of the ſhorter pipe being opened gives 
only ſteam, and that of the long one water ; but if 
otherwiſe, both cocks will give ſteam when the ſurface 
is too low, and both give water when it is too high; 
and hence the cock which feeds the boiler at F may be 
opened to ſuch a degree as always to keep the ſurface of 
water to its due height. 5. As cold water is injected 
into the cylinder at every ſtroke, and as that water 
might in time fill the cylinder, and hinder the opera- 
tion of the engine, there is a pipe coming from the 
bottom of the cylinder 4 T V, called the eduction pipe, 
through which the water that has been injected, comes 
down every time the fteam is let into the cylinder. 
This eduction pipe goes an inch or two under water 
in the waſte well V, and having its end turned up is 
ſhut with a valve X to keep out the air from prefling 
up the pipe, but permitting the injected air coming the 
other way to be diſcharged ; by which means the cy- 
linder is kept empty. 6. Leſt the ſteam ſhould grow 
too ſtrong for the boiler, and burſt it, there is a valve 
fixed at , with a perpendicular wire ſtanding up from 
the middle of it, to put weights of lead upon, by which 
to examine the ſtrength of the ſteam puſhing againſt it 
from within. Thus the ſteam is known to be as ſtrong 
as the air, 1f it will raiſe up ſo much weight on the 
valve as is at the rate of 15 B. to an inch ſquare ; be- 
cauſe that is the weight of the air, nearly, on every inch 
ſquare. When the ſteam becomes ſtronger than what 


is required, it will lift up the valve and go out. This 


valve is called the puppet-clack. 7. The ſteam is al- 
ways in a fluctuating condition, yet never 1 ſtronger 
or weaker than common air. For it has been found 
that the.engine will work well, when there is the weight 
of one pound on every ſquare inch.of the valve 6. 
This ſhews that the ſteam is then , part ſtronger than 
the common air. Now as the height of the feeding 
pipe from the funnel F to the ſurface 'of the water S s is 
not above three feet, and 34 feet of water is {; of the 
preſſure of air; if the ſteam were +; part ſtronger than 
air, it would puſh the water out at E; which ſince it 
does not do, it cannot be ſtronger than air, even in 
this caſe, where the regulator being ſhut, it is moſt of 
Al confined. 8. When the. regulator is open, the 


tre, the chain LH above the piſton 


gious force, will very probably ſtrike ag 


perpendicular pieces of 
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ſteam gives the 2 a puſh on che underfide, then 


occupying more ſpace, the ſteam comes to 


be 
only for the outward air, and fo only fuſt a bahne 


ains the pil. 
contrary end of the beam h 2, draws up the x; 
ond C. as far as W. The ſteam A EC. 
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to fill up all the cylinder, would not quite ſupport 
if it was not for the over- weight above mentioned. 1 
this Was not true, when the end h 2 is down as * 
it can go, and reſts upon the beams that bear its = 
| : : Moy 4 would grow fla 
and the piſton might fometimes be puſhed out of the 
cylinder, which never happens. Again, when fir the 
ftcam is let into the cylinder, the ejected water is puſh. | 
ed out at the eduttion pipe d T V, and is all out of the | 
cylinder by that time the piſton is got up to C. 1; 
then the fteam was ftronger than air, it would fly out 
at V after the water, the valve X not being loaded. If 
it were exactly equal to the ſtrength of the air, it would 
juſt drive all the water out at Y, but could not folloy 
itſelf, the preſſure being equal on each fide of the vale 
by ſuppofition. Tf it be weaker than the air, it will not 
force all the water out of the pipe 4 T V, but the fur. 
face will ſtand, ſuppoſe at T, where the column of wa. 
ter T Y, added to the ſtrength of the ſteam, is equal 
to the preſſure of the air. When the fteam is ½ weak. 
er than the air, the height T Vis equal 33 feet. Now 
fince the whole perpendicular diftance from 4 to Y i 
but four feet, and the ſteam is always ſufficient to expel 
the water; it is plain it can never be more than 
part weaker than the air, when weakeſt: 9. As there 
is air in all the water injected, and that air cannot be 
taken out, or condenſed with the ſteam by the jet of 
cold water coming in at x, the whole operation wonld 
be diſturbed, and only a very imperfe& vacuum made, 
were 1t not for the following contrivance. We are to 
remember that when ſteam is become as ſtrong as air, 
it is above ſixteen times rarer; ſo that air will precipi- 
tate in ſteam, as quickfilver would in water. Therc- 
fore all the air extricated from the injected water, lies 
at the bottom of the cylinder over the ſurface of ſo 
much of the injected water as is come down to ds. 
Now there is without the cylinder at 4, a little cup 
with a valve, and from under the valve, a pipe going 
laterally into the cylinder above its bottom to receive 
the air into the cup. When, therefore the ſteam fit 
ruſhes into the cylinder, and is a little ſtronger than the 
outward air, it will force the precipitated air to open 
the valve at 4, and make its eſcape; but the ſteam 
cannot follow, becauſe it is. weaker than the- external 
air, as the piſton, by aſcending, gives it room to ex. 
pand. This valve from the noiſe it makes is called 
the ſnifting clack. 10. But, amongſt the greateſt im- 
provements of this engine, we may reckon that con. 
trivance by which the engine itſelf is made to open and 
ſhut the regulator and injection-cock, and that more 
nicely than any perſon attending could poſſibly do i 
For if the man who turns the regulator at E. and the 
injection cock N, when the piſton is coming down, 
opens the regulator and lets in the ſteam too ſoon 1 
raiſe the piſton again, the ſtroke will be ſhorter than it 
ought to be; and if he does not open the regulator 


ſoon enough, the piſton coming down with a prod 
ainſt the throat 


f . . *7_ —_— en 
pipe DA at d, and cruſh it to pieces. Likewiſe wh 


? l . inder. 
the regulator is open, the {team going into the cylin | 


and the piſton rifing, the ſtroke will not have its wn 
length, if the ſteam is turned off, and the cold - - 
injected too ſoon; and if injected too late, ihe x 1 
may throw the piſton quite out of the cylinder s 7 5 
L. To prevent, therefore, all ſuch Accidents, a 
is fixed to an arch Z, at a proper diſtance from the 
P, a chain, from which hangs a perpendicular us N 
or working beam QQ , which comes down 11 * 
the floor, and goes through it in a hole whic * 
very exactly. This piece has a long ſlit in 55 (ove 
veral pin-holes and pins for the movement o.. 
levers deſtined to the office of opening an 


| ; nner. | 
cocks after the ee EO each fide of P. 
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is a ſquare axis AB (plate XXXIII. fee 1) K has 
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wb upon it ſeveral iron pieces of the lever Kind. The 
ft is the piece CE D called the V, from its repte- 
ſenting that letter inverted by its two ſhanks, E and 
D: on the upper 3 is a weight F, to be raiſed Higher 
and lower, and fixed as occafion requires. This X 
i fixed very faft upon the faid iron axle AB. 12. 
From the axle hangs a fort of an iron ſtirrup, IKLG, 
by its two hooks I G, and having on the lower part 
two holes K L, through which paſſes a long iron pin 
LK, and keyed in the fame. hen this pin is put 
in, it is alſo ' paſſed through the two holes in the 
ends EN of the horizontal fork or ſpanner EN, 
joined at its end Q to the handle of the regulator V 10. 
From Q_to O are ſeveral holes, by which the ſaid 
handle may be fixed to that part of the end which is 
moſt convenient. 1 5 Upon the axis AB is fixed at 
right angles to the Y an handle or lever G 4, which 
goes on the outſide of the piece QQ, and lies between 
the pins. Another handle is alſo faſtened upon the ſame 
axle, viz. H 5, and placed at half a right angle to the 
former G 4; this paſſes through the ſlit of the piece Q Q, 
lying on one of its pins. . Hence we lee that when the 
working beam goes up, its pin in the ſlit lifts up the 
ſpanner H 5, which turns about the axle fo faſt, As to 
throw the Y with its weight F from C to 6, in which 
direction it would continue to move after it paſſed the 
perpendicular, were it not prevented by a ſtrap of leather 
fixed to it at æ, and made faſt at the ends n and », in 
ſuch manner as to allow the Y to vibrate backwards and 
forwards about a quarter of a circle, at equal diſtance 
on this fide and that of the perpendicular. 14. As 
things are repreſented in the figure, the regulator 1s 
open, its plate I Y being ſhewn on one fide of the pipe 
8, which joins the cylinder and boiler. The piſton is 
now up, and alſo the working beam near its greateſt 
height, the pin in the ſlit has fo far raiſed the ſpanner 
Hs, that the weight F on the head of the V is brought 
ſo far from n, as to be paſt the perpendicular and 
ready to fall over towards m, which when it does, it will 
by its ſhank E, ſtrike the iron pin KL with a ſmart 
blow, and drawing the fork O N horizontally towards 
the beam Q, will draw the end Io of the regulator to- 
wards ?, and thereby ſhut it, by ſlipping the plate Y 
uncer the holes of the throat-pipe S. 15. Immediately 
after the regulator is ſhut, the beam rifing a little higher 
with its pin S on the outſide upon the lower part, lifts 
up the end : of the handle of the injecting- cock, and 
opens 1t by the turning of the two parts with teeth. 
haet immediately making a vacuum, the beam again 
delcends, and the pin 7 depreſſing the handle &, ſhuts 
e mnjccion-cock ; and the beam continuing to de- 
nd, the pin þ bears down the handle G 4, and throw- 
back the V, its ſhank D throws forward the fork 
» and again opens the regulator to receive freſh 
cam. After this every thing returns as before, and 
"195 1 the engine moſt wonderfully contrived to work 
Met. 16, Many years after the engine had been made, 
4 avove defgribed, it received another improvement of 
"cry great advantage, and that was, inſtead of feeding 
ne boiler with warm water, trom the top of the cylinder 
Vs 4 . 22 W above, and F f below, they con- 
1 : "PP y it with the ſcalding hot water which 
Fs 25 Ot the eduction-pipe 4 T V, which now, in- 
er, Song mito the waſte well at V, WAS turned into 
Pls - 5 oy” top, and as the eduction pipe before 
8 3 1e 8 of the cylinder, it was now inſerted 
Ha Pe k 3 and though the preſſure of the 
elde wn er be ſomewhat ſtronger than in the 
56 Rp » : Wer of water in the eduction- pipe 
8 © force of ſteam in the cylinder will 
"TY the water down continually, b ming tl 
iſtance in the boil N 
3 oller, 


ts is t N . : | 
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5 machine, and as it is alſo applicable with 
0 be raiſcg *ge when the height to which the water is 
fre ſul! des not exceed 100 or 1 50 feet, we ſhall 
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copper body bf a globular form, which will beſt of all 
withſtand the very great force of ſteam that in this caſe 
is neceſſary. Round the body of this boiler the fire and 
flame are cohducted as ſhewn àt T T T. It has a cop- 


CD, and two gauge- pipes u, o, which by turning their 
cocks, ſhew the height of the water within as in the 
other engine. On the fame cover P is a valve, over 
which lies a ſteel-yard, with its weight Q_ to keep it 
down, the + on of the vapour being this way moſt 
exactly eſtimated. For being in the nature of a lever of 
the third ſort, it 18 plain, if the beam of the lever be 
divided into ten equal parts, and the firſt of them be 
upon the middle of the valve, and the weight Q hangs 
at the 2d, 3d, 4th, &c. diviſions, that then the force of 
the ſteam which can raiſe up the valve will be 2, 3, 4» 
&c. times as great as the weight. If the area of the 
valve be a ſquare inch, and Qg 15 lib. hanging at the 
ſecond divifion is raiſed by a ſteam puſhing up the 
valve, it will ſhew that the ſteam will then preſs with 
the force of two atmoſpheres, and ſo on to ten at- 
moſpheres ; but great care muſt be then taken that the 
ſteam ſo very ſtrong burſt not the boiler to pieces. The 
ſteam is carried from the boiler to a copper-veſſel A, by 
means of the pipe C D, and is let into it by turning the 
handle K of the ſteam-cock DI. The key of this cock 
is kept down by the ſcrew L, held up by the gibbet 
DL. The handle turned from K to 4 admits a paſſage 
to the ſteam into the copper- receiver A. This receiver 
A communicates at bottom with the ſucking pipe ZH 
going down to the water H in the well X, and above 
with the forcing pipe EE, which goes up a little above 
the water of the reſervoir R, and between theſe pipes 
are two valves F and G both opening upwards. The 
ſteam being let in upon the water of the receiver A, 
forces it up through the valve F, and the pipe EE to 
the reſervoir, and then the receiver is full of hot ſteam. 
This ſteam in the receiver is condenſed by a jet of cold 


MI, being let in and ſhut off by the cock at M. The 
ſteam being condenſed by this jet will be reduced within 
a very ſmall ſpace, and ſo make a vacuum, upon which 


to reſtore the equilibrium, and thus again fill the re- 
ceiver A, the little air being compaſſed within a ſmall 
compaſs at the top above bc. That there may be always 
water in the force- pipe for the jet, there is a little pipe 
which brings the water to it from the reſervoir with the 
ſmall ſtop-cock V, to ſhut it off upon occaſion. The 
valves at F and CG are examined at any time by un- 
ſcrewing the pin 1 to looſen the ſtrap 2, and let down 
the flanch 3, all which parts are ſhewn larger (in fig. 3.) 
By the particular contrivance of the cock at DI, and 
its key, the water is made to paſs from the force- 
pipe to the boiler to ſupply the waſte in ſteam. This is 
plainly ſhewn in the ſections of the cock and key, 
where 5 is the top of the key, 6 is a hole on one fide, 
which goes down to the bottom to convey the ſteam, 
or jet of water alternately to the receiver; 7 1s a notch 
on the other ſide to take in the water from the force- 
pipe, and conduct it to the boiler B. How this is done 
is eaſy to conceive from a view of the two ſections of 
the cock and key, in two poſitions within it. The 
boiler may hold about five or ſix hogtheads, and the 
receiver one hogſhead. It will work four or five hours 
without recruiting : about four ſtrokes a minute will 
produce upwards of 200 hogſheads per hour. This 
ſteam makes a vacuum fo effectually, as to raiſe water 
from the well to the height of 29 or 30 feet; and ſup- 
poſe the ſteam able to lift up the ſteel-yard with its 
weight hanging at the 6th diviſion, it will then be able 


to raiſe a column of water above 50 yards high, as being 


then fix times ſtronger than the preſſure of the atmoſ- 
phere, as is eaſily underſtood from what has been ſaid 
upon the fire-engine, the water being raiſed in a ſimilar 
manner in both machines, there by the preſſure of con- 
denſed elaſtick air, and here by the preſſure of rarefied 
elaſtick ſteam. See ENGINE for extinguiſhing fires. 


This engine confiſts of ſo few parts, that it comes 


very cheap in proportion to the water that it raiſes, 


BB (plate XXXIV. fig. I.) is a large 


but it has its limits. On the other hand, the lever- 
. | engine, 


£ 


per-cover ferewed on, which contains the ſteam-pipe 
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water coming from the forcing pipe by the ſmall pipe 


the water in the well will ruſh up into the forcing pipe 
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ENGINEER, 


the Latin ton 


2 


* 


. 

engine, often called Newcomen's, has its limits alſo ; 
that is, it muſt not be too ſmall, for then it will have a 
great deal of friction in proportion to the water that it 
raiſes, and will coſt too dear; having as many parts as 
the largeſt machines, which are the beſt and cheapeſt in 
proportion to the water they raiſe; 
In the philoſophical tranſactions t 
of an improvement made in the ſteam- engine by Mr. 
Payne, as follows. He has contrived: two iron- pots or 
veſſels of a conical form inverted. as repreſented by 
ABEF (plate XXXIV. fig. 2.) on the upper part of 
which is fixed a globular copper-head, of about 5+ feet 
diameter, as LMN. Then there is placed on the inſide 
a ſmall machine II, called the diſpenſer, with ſpouts 
 abcde, &c. round the ſides fixed to it, and the bottom 
thereof reſts on a centre pin O. 
fixed an upright tube G with holes at the bottom, and 
a funnel P on the top, to receive a ſpout of water from 
a conduit- pipe Q, by the ſtop-cock R. Two or more 
of theſe veſſels are placed in a, reverberatory arch for 
conveying the intenſe heat of a ſtrong fire, the flame 
whereof encompaſſes the iron-veſſels, and keeps them 
in a red heat during the time of their uſe, at which time 
the cog-wheel 1, being turned by proper machinery, 
whirls the diſpenſer about with great velocity, and 
' cauſes the water in it to fly through the ſpouts againſt 
the ſides. of the red hot pots. By this means the greateſt 
zater is converted into vapour or elaſtick 
is conveyed by a common pipe and cock 
to the barrel of the engine to put the piſton in motion, 
and the waſte water is conveyed away at bottom by 
means of a pipe CD, with a valve at D to keep . 


here is an account 


In this machine 1s 


or INGINEER, properly ſignifies one 
' ſkilled in the nature of engines in general; but it is 
commonly applied to an officer who is appointed to 
inſpect and contrive any attacks, defences, &c. of a 
fortified place. | 

ENGLAND, the ſouthern diviſion of Great Britain, 
ſituated in the Atlantick ocean, between the ſecond de- 
gree eaſt and ſixth degree weſt longitude, taking the firſt 
meridian from London, and between 49* 55 and 55? 
55 north latitude. | 

There are in England, including Wales, 52 counties, 
two archbiſhopricks, 24 biſhopricks, two univerſities, 
29 cities, upwards of 800 towns, and near 10000 
pariſhes ; ſuppoſed to contain about 7000000 of perſons. 

ENGLISH, or the Encisn-ToNGUE, the lan- 
guage ſpoken by the people of England, and, with 
ſome variation, by thoſe of Scotland, as well as part of 
Lreland, and the reſt of the Britiſh dominions. 

The ancient language of Britain 1s generally allowed 
to have been the ſame with the Gaulick ; this iſland, in 

all probability, having been firſt peopled from Gallia, as 
both Cæſar and Tacitus affirm, and prove by many 
ſtrong and conclufive arguments, as by their religion, 
manners, cuſtoms, and the nearneſs of their ſituation. 

But now we have very ſmall remains of the ancient 
Britifh tongue, except in Wales, Cornwall, the iſlands 
and highlands of Scotland, part of Ireland, and ſome 
provinces of France; which will not appear ſtrange, 

when what follows is conſidered. 

Julius Cwzſar, ſome time before the birth of our 
Saviour made a deſcent upon Britain, though he may 
be ſaid rather to have diſcovered than conquered it; but, 
about the year of Chriſt 45, in the time of Claudius, Aulus 
Phutius was ſent over with ſome Roman forces, by 
whom two Kings of the Britons, Codigunus and 
Caractacus, were both overcome in battle : whereupon 
a Roman colony was planted at Malden in Eſſex, and 
the ſouthern parts of the iſland were reduced to the form 
of a Roman province; after that, the iſland was con- 
quered as far north as the firths of Dumbarton and 
Edinburgh, by Agricola, in the time of Domitian : 
whereupon, a great number of the Britons, in the con- 
quered part of the iſland, retired to the weſt part called 
W ales, carrying their language with them. 

The greateſt part of Britain being then become 2 
Roman province, the Roman legions, who refided in 
Britain for above 200 years, undoubtedly diſſeminated 

gue ; and the people being afterwards go- 


: 


verned by laws written in Latin, muſt neceſſarily make 
a mixture of languages: This ſeems to have been the 
firſt mutation the language of Britain ſuffered, 
Thus the Britiſh tongue continued, for ſome time 
mixed with the provincial Latin,. till, the Roman A 
gions being called home, the Scots and Picts took the 
opportunity. to attack. and harraſs the country upon 
which, K. Vortigern, about the year 440, called the 
Saxons to his aſſiſtance, who came over with ſeveral of 
their neighboprs, and having repulſed the Scots and 
Picts, were rewarded for their ſervices with the iſle of 


Thanet, and the whole county of Kent: but grow- 
ing too powerful, and not being contented with their 


on this ſide of the Severn : thus the Britiſh tongue was 
in a great meaſure deſtroyed, and the Saxon introduced 
in its ſtead. | | 

What the Saxon tongue was long before the con- 
queſt, about the year 700, we may obſerve in the moſt 
ancient manuſcripts of that language, which is a gloſs 


on the Evangeliſts, by biſhop Edfrid, in which the 


three firſt articles of the Lord's prayer run thus. 


„thin noma, ſo cymeth thin ric, Sic thin willa ſue 
js heofnas, and in eortho, &c.“ | 

| In the beginning of the ninth century, the Danes 
invaded England, and getting a footing in the northern 
and eaſtern parts of the country, their power gradually 
increaſed, and they became ſole maſters of it in about 
200 years. By this means the language of the country 
obtained a tincture of the Daniſh language: but their 
government, being of no long continuance, did not 
make ſo great an alteration in it, as the next revolution, 
when the whole land, A. D. 1067, was ſubdued by 
William the Conqueror, duke of Normandy in France: 


endeavoured to make their language as generally re- 
ceived as their commands, and thereby rendered the 
Engliſh language an entire medley. 


Anglo-ſaxon, ran thus: Thu ure fader the eart on 
** heofenum, ſi thin nama gehalgod ; cume thin rice; 
„fi thin willa on eorthan ſwa, ſwa on heofenum, &c.“ 

About the year 1160, under Hen. II. it was ren- 
dered thus by pope Adrian, an Engliſhman, in rhyme: 


Ure fader in heaven rich, 

Thy name be hayled ever lich, 
Thou bring us thy michell bliſſe: 
Als hit in heaven y-doe 

Evar in yearth beene it alſo, &c.“ 


Dr. Hickes gives us an extraordinary ſpecimen of the 
Engliſh, as ſpoken in the year 1385, upon the very 
ſubject of the Engliſh tongue. | | 
„As it is knowe how meny maner peple beeth in 
this lond ; there beeth alſo ſo many dyvers longages 
„and tonges. Notheleſs Walſchemen and Scots that 
* beeth nought medled with other nations, holdeth 
wel nyh hir firſte longage and ſpeche ; but yif the 
** Scottes that were ſometime confederat and wone 
with the Pictes drawe ſomewhat after hir ſpeche ; but 
the Flemynges that woneth on the weſte fide jt 
„Wales, haveth loſt her ſtrange ſpech and ſpcketh 
„ Sexonliche now. Alſo Engliſhemen, they had from 
„the bygynnynge thre maner ſpeche : | northerne, 
„ ſoutherne, and middel ſpeche in the midde! of * 
** lond, as they come of three maner of peple 2 
Germania: notheles by commyxtion and mellynge 
firſt with Danes, and afterwards with 8 
** meny the contrary longage is apayred. ( re y 
„This apayrynge of the burthe of the 5 45 
e bycauſe of tweie thinges; oon is for children in 5 
agenſt the uſuage and maner of all other 2 
„ beeth compelled for to leve hire own longage, 1 
„ for to conſtrue hir leſſons and here thynges 
French, and fo they haveth ſethe Norman» 8 
K into Engelond. Alſo gentlemen children _ . _ 
„to ſpeke Frenſche from the tyme that the Jol 
*« rokked in here cradel, and kunneth ſpeke As N 11 
„with a childes broche; and plandiit ih pr g 
*« lykne hymiſelf to gentilmen, and foncern | belyneſſe 


“ Uren fader thic arth in heofnas, ſic gehalgud 


About the year goo, the Lord's praver in the ancient 


allotment, diſpoſſeſſed the inhabitants of all the country 


7 4 


for the Normans, as a monument of their conqueſt 


- 


q for to ſpeake Frenſche to be told of.---Hit 
; 3 — oh how Engliſchemen and her 
1 ee longage and tonge is ſo dyverſe of ſown in this 
« gon ilond; and the longage of Normandie is com- 
« lynge of another lond, and hath oon manner ſown 
bo ng alle men that ſpeketh hit arigt in Engelond. 
« Alſo of the foreſaid Saxon tonge that is deled 
« (divided) a three, and is abide ſcarceliche with fewe 
10 uplondiſſche men is greet wonder. : For men of 
« the eſt, with men of the welt, is, as it were, undir 
« the fame partie | of hevene acordeth mofe in 
« ſoirnynge of ſpeche, than men of the north, with 
« men of the ſouth. Therefore 1t 1s that mercu, that 
« heeth men of myddel Engelond, as it were, par- 
« teners of the endes, underſtondeth bettre the fide 
« Jongages northerne and ſoutherne, than northerne or 
« ſoutherne underſtondeth either other.--- All the lon- 
e gage of the Northumbers, and ſpechialliche at Y ork, 
« 5s ſo ſcharp, flitting and frotynge, and unſchape, that 
« we ſoutherne men may that longage unnethe under- 
« onde, &c. Hicks's Theſaur. linguar Sept. 

In the year 1537, the Lord's prayer was printed as 
follows : ** O oure father which arte in heven, halowed 
« be thy name : let thy kindome come, thy will be 
« falfiled as well in erth as it is in heven ; geve us this 
« daye oure dayly bred, &c.” Where it may be obſerved 
that the diction is brought almoſt to the preſent ſtand- 
ard, the chief variations being only in the orthography. 
By theſe inſtances, and many others that might be 
civen, it appears, that the Anglo-Saxon language, of 
which the Normans diſpoiled us in a great meaſure, 
had its beauties, was ſignificant and emphatical, and 
preferable to what they impoſed on us. Great, verily,” 
dars Camden, “was the glory of our tongue, before the 
Norman conqueſt, in this, that the old Englifh could 


| + * expreſs, moſt aptly, all the conceptions of the mind 


© jn their own tongue, without borrowing from any.” 
Ot this he gives ſeveral examples. ET 

Having thus ſhewn how the ancient Britiſh language 
was, in a manner, extirpated by the Romans, Danes, 
and Saxons, and ſucceeded by the Saxon, and after that 
the Saxon blended with the Norman French, we ſhall 
now mention two other cauſes of change in the lan- 
guage : the firſt of theſe is owing to the Britains having 
been a long time a trading nation, whereby offices, 
dignities, names of wares, and terms of traffick are in- 
troduced, which we take with the wares from the per- 
tons of whom we have them, and form them anew, 
according to the genius of our own tongue ; and belides 
this change in the language, ariſing from commerce, 
Britain's having been a conſiderable time ſubje& to the 
lee of Rome, in eccleſiaſtical affairs, muſt unavoidably 
utroduce ſome Italian words among us. Secondly, as 
to the particular properties of a language, our tongue, 
has undergone no ſmall mutation, or rather has ge- 
ceived no {mall improvement upon that account: fer 
as to the Greek and Latin, the learned have, together 
vIth the arts and ſciences, now rendered familiar among 
us, introduced abundance ; nay almoſt all the terms of 
at in the mathematicks, philoſophy, phyſick, and 
matomy; and we have retained many more from the 
Latin, French, &c. for the ſake. of neatneſs and 
©egancy : fo that, at this day, our language, which 
about 1800 years ago, was the ancient Britiſh, or 
Welch, &c. is now a mixture of Saxon, Teutonick, 
_— Daniſh, Norman, and modern French, em- 
cllifhed with the Greek and Latin. Yet this, in our 
mon, is fo far from being a diſadvantage to the 
. ee e as now ſpoke (for all languages have 
= — and do continually participate with 
Parks nee 8 it has ſo enriched it, as now to become 
en e tignificant, fluent, courteous, amorous 
Togo ar 80 in Europe, if not in the world: 
and Dr. He Lo amden's opinion of it in his time, 
. Ates " 3 if then the Engliſh tongue, 

ee - 2 e learned authors, deſerved ſuch a 
ince received 0 = how much more now, having 
e * iderable improvements from ſo 

riters. | | 25 

dee the e or GRAFTING, in gardening. 
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- ENGRAILED, or IN GRAILE B, in heraldry, im- 
plies a border broke in various places at the edges. 
ENGRAVING, the art of cutting metals and 
precious ſtones, and repreſenting thereon figures, letters, 
or whatever device or deſign the artiſt pleaſes, 
Engraving, which is properly a branch of ſculpture, 
is divided into ſeveral other branches according to the 


matter whereon it is employed, and the manner of per- 
forming it. The original way of engraving on wood 


. 
* 


N 


| 


burniſher, punch and ſcraper, is called mezzotinto; that 
on tombs, &c. ſtone cutting, and that performed with 
the graver, on metals or precious ſtones, keeps alone 
the primitive name of engraving.” See CurrTIN G on 
Hood, ETCuING, and MEzzOTINTO. 

ENGRAVING on Copper, is employed in repreſenting 
portraits, hiſtories, landſcapes, foliages, figures, build- 
ings, &c. either after paintings, or deſigns, for that pur- 
pole, See DESIGN and PAIN TIN G. By | 

It is performed with rhe graver on a plate of copper, 
which, being well. poliſiied, is covered over thinly with 
virgin-wax, and then ſmoothed, while warm, with a 
teather, ſo that the wax be of an equal thickneſs on the 
plate; and on this the draught or deſign, done in black 
lead, red chalk or ungummed ink, 1s laid with the face 
of the drawing on the wax: then they rub the back- ſide, 
which will cauſe the whole deſign of the drawing ta ap- 
pear on the wax. The deſign, thus transferred, is 
traced through on the copper, with a bee needle; 
then heating the plate, and taking off tllè was, the 
ſtrokes remain to be followed, heightened, &c. accord- 
ung to the tenor of the deſign, with the graver, which 
ntv{t be very ſharp, and well pointed. See GRAvER. 

In the conduct of the graver conſiſts almoſt all the 
art, which depends not ſo much upon rules as upon 
practice, the habitude, diſpoſition, and genius of the 
artiſt, the principles of engraving being the ſame with 


thoſe of painting; for if an engraver be not a perfect 


maſter of deſign, he can never hope to arrive at a: de- 
gree of perfection in this art. In conducting the ſtrokes, 
or cuts, of the graver, he muſt obſerve the action of the 
fingers, and of all their-parts, with their out-lines ; and 


remark how they advance towards, or fall back from his 


fight, and then, conduct his graver, according to the 
riſings or cavities of the muſcles, or folds, widening 
the ſtrokes in the light, and contracting them in the 
ſhades ; as alſo at the extremity of the outlines, to which 
he ought to conduct the cuts of the graver, that the 
figures or objects repreſented, may not appear as if they 


were gnawn ; and lightening his hand, that the outlines 


may be perfectly ſound, without appearing cut or ſlit ; 


and, although his ſtrokes neceflarily break off where a 


muſcle begins, yet they ought always to have a certain 
connection with each other, ſo that the firſt ſtroke 


, [ſhould often ſerve to make the ſecond, becauſe this will 


ſhew the freedom of the graver. . 
If hair be the ſubject, let the engraver begin his work 


ſketch them out in a careleſs manner, which may be 
finiſhed, at leiſure, with finer and thinner ſtrokes to the 


very extremities. | 


The engraver muſt avoid making very acute angles, 
eſpecially in repreſenting fleſh, when he croſſes the firſt 


difagreeable piece of tabby-like lattice-work, except in 


the repreſentation of ſome clouds in tempeſts, the waves 


of the ſea, and in repreſentations of ſkins of hairy ani- 
mals, and leaves of trees; ſo that the medium between 
ſquare and acute ſeems to he the beſt and moſt agreeable 
to the eye. He that would repreſent ſculpture muſt re- 
member, that, as ſtatues, &c. are moſt commonly made 


ſuch dark ſhades as other matters do, have no black to 
their eyes, nor hair of the head, and beard Hying in the 
air. If the engraver would preſerve an equality and 
harmony in, his works, he ſhould always ſketch out the 


are finiſhed. . | „ 

Te inſtruments neceſſary for this ſort of engraving 

are, beſides a graver, a cuſhion or ſand-bag, made of 
„„ | leather, 


is at preſent called cutting on wood; that on metals 
with aqua fortis is named etching ; that by the knife, 


by making the outlines of the principal locks, and 


ſtrokes with the ſecond, becauſe it will form a very 


of white marble or ſtone, whole colour does not produce 


principal objects of his piece before any part of them 
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leather, to lay the plate on, in order to give it the ne- 
ceflary turns and motibns; a burniſher made of iron or 
ſteel, round at one end, and uſually flattiſh at the other, 
to rub out ſlips and failures, ſoften the ſtrokes, &c. a 
{craper, to pare: off the ſurface, on occaſion ; and a 
rubber of a black hat, or cloth rolled up, to fill up the 
ſtrokes, that they may appear the more viſible. 

ENGRAVING on precicus Stones, is the repreſenting 
of figures, or devices, in relievo, or indented, on divers 
kinds of hard poliſhed ſtones. ' 

In this branch of engraving, they make uſe either of 
the diamond or emery. The diamond, which 1s the 
hardeſt and moſt perfect of all precious ſtones, is only 
cut by itſelf, or with its own matter. See Di a MOND. 

As to rubies, emeralds, hyacinths, amethyits, gar- 
nets, agats, and other of the ſofter ſtones, they are cut 
on a leaden wheel, moiſtened with emery and water, 
and poliſhed with tripoli, on a pewter wheel. Lapis 
lazuli, opal, &c. are poliſhed on a wooden wheel. 

To fathion and engrave vaſes of agat, cryſtal, lapis 
lazuli, or the like, they have a kind of lathe, like that 
of the pewterers, excepting, that whereas the latter 1s 
to hold the veſſels which are to be wrought with proper 
tools ; the former generally holds the tools, which are 
turned by a wheel, and the veſſel held to them to be 
cut and engraved, either in relievo or otherwiſe, re- 
membering, from time to time, to moiſten the tools 
with diamond- duſt and oil, or at leaſt emery and water. 

To engrave figures or devices on any of theſe ſtones, 
when poliſhed, ſuch as medals, ſeals, &c. they uſe an 
Iron wheel, the two ends of whoſe axes are received 
within two pieces of iron placed upright, as in the 
turner's lathe, to be brought cloſer or ſet apart at 
pleaſure. At one end of one of the axes are fitted the 
proper tools, being kept tight by a ſcrew. Laſtly, the 
wheel 1s turned by the foot, and the ſtone apphed by 
the hand to the tool; and thus ſhifted and conducted, 
as occaſion requires. | 

The tools are generally of iron, ſometimes of braſs. 
As to their form, it is various, but generally bears ſome 
reſemblance to chiflels, gouges, &c. ſome have ſmall 
round heads like buttons, others like ferrels, to take 
the pieces out; others flat, &c. Theſe tools are not 
applied directly againſt the ſtone, but, as it were, ſide- 
wiſe; thus wearing, and, as it were, grinding off the 
ſubſtance; and ſtill, whether it be figures, or letters, 
or characters, the manner of application is the ſame. 
The tools, as above obſerved, are to be frequently 
moiſtened with diamond duſt, and oil of olives. When 
the ſtone is engraven, they poliſh it on a wheel of 
bruſhes, made of hogs briſtles, with tripoli. For the 
larger and leſs delicate works, they have copper or 
pewter tools on purpoſe to poliſh the ground, or plain 
parts, with tripoli, &c. which they apply after the fame 
manner as thoſe wherewith the graving 1s performed. 

ENGRAVING on Steel, is chiefly employed in cut- 
ting punches for coins, medals, &c. 

The methods of engraving, with the inſtruments, 
&c. are the ſame for coins, as for medals and counters : 


all the difference conſiſts in their greater or leſs re- 


lievo ; the relievo of coins being much leſs confiderable 
than that of medals; and that of counters {till leſs than 
that of coins. | | 

The engraver in ſteel uſually begins with punches, 
or punchions, which are in relievo, and ſerve for 
making the creux, or cavities of the matrices and dies; 
though ſometimes he begins immediately with the 
creux; but it is only when the intended work is to be 
cut very ſhallow. The firſt thing is to deſign his fi- 
gures; then he moulds them in white wax, of the 


ſize and depth required; and from this wax he graves 


his punch. | | 

This punch 1s a piece of ſteel, or at leaſt of iron 
and ſteel mixed; on which, before they temper or 
harden it, the intended figure, whether a head or a re- 
verſe, is cut or carved in rehevo. The inſtruments 
uſed in this graving in relievo, which are much the 
ſame as thoſe wherewith the finiſhing of the work in 
creux is effected, are of ſteel. The principal are gravers 
of divers kinds, chiſſels, flatters, &c. When the punch 


is finiſhed, they give it a very high temper, that it may | 
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the better bear the blows of the hammer wliete wi ; 


is ſtruck, to give the impreſſion to the matrice. 

What they call matrice, or matrix, is a piece of 90 a 
ſteel of a cubick form, called alſo a die, whereon "% 
relievo of the punch is ſtruck in creux, lt is eil q 
matrix, becauſe, in the cavities or indentures "Wow 
the coins or medals ſeem formed or generated, ax a 
mals are in the matrix of their mother, To ſoften 8 
ſteel, that ĩt may more eaſily take the impreſſions of 8 
punch, they make it red hot; and, after ſtriking te 
punch thereon 1n this ſtate, they proceed to touch up or 
finiſh the ſtrokes and lines, where, by reaſon of -& 
tineneſs, or the too great relievo, they are any thine 
defective, with ſome of the tools above mentioned. 

The figure thus finiſhed, they proceed to engrave tle 
reſt of the medal, as the mouldings of the border, ih. 
engrailed ring, letters, &c. all which, particularly the 
letters and graining (or engrailment) are performed 
with little ſteel punches, well tempered and very ſharp; 
and that, as they ſometimes make uſe of punchions t, 
engrave the creux of the matrix, ſo, on ſome occaſion; 
they make uſe of the creux of the matrix to engraxe 
the relievo of the punch. | 5 

To ſee and judge of the engraving in creux, divers 
means have been deviſed to take impreſſions therefrom 
as the work proceeds. Sometimes they make uſe of 2 
compoſition of common wax, turpentine, and lamy 
black; which, always retaining its ſoftneſs, ealily takes 
the impreſſion of the part of the graving it is applied to: 
but this only ſerving to ſhew the work piece- meal, ther 
have had recourſe to other ways, to ſhew the whole | 
figure: the firſt, by pouring melted lead on a piece of | 
paper, and clapping the matrix thereon : the ſecond, 
with melted ſulphur, managed the ſame way: and the 
third, proper only where the graving is thallow, by 
laying a piece of ſoft paper on the graving, and over 
the paper a leaf of lead, when giving two or three blows 
with a hammer on the lead, the paper takes the im- 
preſſion of the work. | 
When the matrix is quite finiſhed, they temper it, 
rub it well with pumice-ſtone, and clean out the ftone 
again with a hair-bruſh ; and laſtly, poliſh it with oil 
and emery. | 

ENHARMONICK, the laſt of the three ſpecies of 
ancient muſick. 

ENMANCHE, in heraldry, the diviſion or part!- 
tion of a ſhield, where they enter into each other in 
the form of long triangles. _ 

ENNEADECZA TRIS, in chronolegy, a period, 
cycle, or revolution of nineteen ſolar years. 

ENNEAGON, in geometry, a figure conſiſting of 
nine angles and as many fides. | 

ENS, ExnTiry, among metaphyſicians, implics a 
thing really exiſting. TER 
| Exs Prx1MuM, in chymiftry, the efficacious pa! 
of any mixed body, whether of the animal, vegetable, 
or mineral kingdom. | 5 

ENSIFORM CAR TILAOGE, enſiſormis Cartilago, in 
anatomy, a cartilage at the tip or extremity of the iter- 
num. | 
ENSIGN, in military affairs, ſignifies the colours 
under which the infantry range themſelves. 

Exs1GN, alſo ſignifies the officer who carries th. 
colours, : 

_ Exs16N, in naval affairs, is a large flag, hoiſted 
on a pole, called the enſign-ſtaff, erected at the ſtemn 
of a ſhip. | | 

ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLEMENT, in 7” 
chitecture, which Vitruvius and Vignola call PROVED 
is that part of an order of a column, which is over be 
capital, and comprehends the architrave, AT ; 
cornice. © It is alſo called the trabeation, from ir oh 
beam. In the Tuſcan and Dorick orders, * la 
trave, frize, and cornice, are all of the fame hes - foi 
the Tonick, Corinthian, and Compoſite, the ewe . 
tablature being 15 parts, five of theſe to go to tie 
trave, four to the frize, and fix to the cornice: f 

Ex ſonry, is the laſt row 

ENTABLATURE, in malonry, i» © on which 
ſtones on the top of the wall of a building, ®! as be- 
the timber and the covering reſt. [ 


Rd 


t often projects 
youd the wall, to carry off the we, ENTAIL, 


E N V 


<NTAIL, in law, or Fer-tail, or Fre-conditional, is 


mat which is made to us and our heirs with limitation; 
that is, the heirs of our bodies, &c. . And this is either 
eneral or ſpecial : general 1s where land 1s given to a 
"an and the heirs of his body : ſpecial is that where a 
man and his wife are ſeized of lands to them and the 
heirs of their . 5 ; 
ENTEROCELE, in ſurgery, is a kind of ſwelling 
in which the inteſtine falls into groin or ſcrotum. | 
Ihe proximate cauſe of an enterocele is che relaxation 
or extenſien of the inferior part of the peritonæum in 
which the inteſtines are contained. The remote cauſes 
are violent efforts and crying, &c. whence it happens 
hat children are very ſubject thereto. Ihe remedy in 
ſach caſes, is chiefly by outward application, as truſſes 
and bolſters. ; ; 
 ENTERO-EPILOCELLE, in ſurgery, is a kind of 
rupture, in which the inteſtines and omentum or caul 
fall down together into the ſcrotum, 


ENTERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS, in ſurgery, is 


a rupture cauſed by the inteſtine and caul falling down 
throveh the navel. SER OT 3 
This is a diſorder common to women with child. 
ENTERO-HYDROMPHALUS, in ſurgery, is 
when the tumour is cauſed by the gut and water ſwell- 
ing out at the navel. - | 54 
ENTEROLOG L, a treatiſe on the bowels, which 
generally includes the contents of the three cavities, the 
head, breaſt and belly. | 
ENTEROMPHALUS, in ſurgery, is a rupture 
cauſed by the gut bunching out at the navel. 
ENTHUSIASM, a tranſport of the mind, whereby 
it is led to think and imagine things in a ſublime, ſur- 
priſing, and yet probable manner. | 
ENTHUSIASM, in a religious ſenſe of the word, 
_ implies a tranſport of the mind, whereby it fancies it- 


kit inſpired with ſome revelation, impulſe, &c. 1mme- | 


diately from heaven. | 
ENTHYMEME, in logick, is a ſyllogiſm which 
is perfect in the mind, but imperfect in the expreſſion ; 
becauſe ſome one of the propoſitions is ſuppreſſed, as 
being too clear and common, and eaſily to be ſupplied 
by the underſtanding of thoſe with whom we converſe. 
ENTRAILS, are properly the bowels or inteſtines 


of any animal ; figuratively it 1s applied to the earth, &c. | 


ENTRUSION, or INTRUSION, in law, is a vio- 
lent or unlawful entrance into lands or tenements, be- 
ng utterly void of a poſſeſſor, by him that hath no 
night thereto, | | 

ENTRY, in maſonry, is a door, gate, paſſage, &c. 
through which we arrive at any place. 

ENTRY, in law, is properly the taking poſſeſſion of 
lands or tenements ; it is alſo uſed for a writ of poſ- 
ſeſſion. , | 

ENTRY, in commerce, is when any tranſaction is 
et down in ſome book or other of thoſe which mer- 
chants commonly keep. It likewiſe ſignifies the duties 
that are raiſed upon certain goods imported. | 

ENVELOPE, in fortification, is a mount of earth, 
»"metimes raifed in the ditch of a place, and ſometimes 
2 5, being either in form of a {imple parapet, 
pages mall rampart bordered with a parapet. Theſe 
me 2 made when one would only cover weak 
| „ ingle lines, without any deſign of advancing 

ws * field, which cannot be done but by works 
, = 3 deal of breadth, ſuch-as horn-works, 
00 e c. Theſe envelopes are ſometimes call- 

ENT) 0 ARA conſerves, lunettes, &c. 1 

In Which: uk ON, an account of ſeveral things, 
ED on is made of every particular article. 
$6: br ; ON, in rhetorick, is a part of perora- 
of what hes bers b IG collecting the ſcattered heads 
a brief and ap. :cvered throughout the whole, makes 
\ tul relation, or recapitulation thereof. 
fair w. a perſon deputed to negociate ſome af- 

With any foreign pri f 
ENURN Sn prince of ſtate. 


charged 1 heraldry, is applied to a border 
the ming' u ethicks, is defined to be an uneaſineſs of 
my ind, cauſed by the conſideration of a good we 


2 obt l 
vutelye;, ned by one we think leſs worthy. of it than 


| EPACTS, in chronolcgy, the excelles'of the ſolar 


"PTA 


month above the lunar ſynodical month, or of the ſolar 
year above the lunar year of 12 ſynodical months. 

The common lunar year of 12 ſynodical lunations 
conſiſts of but 354 days, 8 hours, 48 min. 57 fec. 
whereas the ſolar or tropical year contifts of 355 days, 
5 hours, 48 min. 57 ſec. it is plain therefore that the 
ſolar year exceeds the lunar by 10 days, 21 hours, 
OO min. 19 ſec. and in the ſpace of about 33 years, the 


beginning of the lunar year will have moved through all 


the varieity of ſeaſons, whence it is called the movable 
lunar year; and this form of the year 1s at this time 
uſed by the Turks and Arabs. 

Hence, as the Julian year is 365 days, 6 hours, and 
the lunar year, as above, only 354 days, 8 hours, 48 
min. 57 ſec. the annual epact will be 10 days, 21 11. 
22%; that is, nearly 11 days. Conſequently, the epact of 
2 years is 22 days; of 3 years, 33 days; or rather 3, 
ſince 30 days is an emboliſmick, or intercalary month. 

Thus, the epact of 4 years is 14 days, and ſo of the 
reſt; and at the end of every 19th year, the epact be- 
comes 30 or o; conſequently the 2oth year the epact 
is 11 again; and ſo the cycle of epacts expires with the 
golden number, or lunar cycle of 19 years, and begins 
again with the ſame. | | 

Again, as the new moons are the ſame, that is, as 
they fall on the ſame day every 19 years, ſo the differ- 
ence between the lunar and ſolar years is the ſame 
every 19 years, and becauſe the ſaid difference is al- 
ways to be added to the lunar year, in order to adjuſt, 
or make it equal to the ſolar year, hence the ſaid dif- 
terence reſpeCtively belonging to each year of the moon's 
cycle is called the epact of the ſaid year, that is, the 
number to be added to the ſaid year, to make it equal 
to the ſolar, the word being formed from the Greck 
cara yo, induco, intercalo. 

Upon this mutual reſpet between the cycle of the 
moon, and the cycle of the epacts, is founded this rule 
for finding the epact belonging to any year of the moon's 
cycle. Multiply the year given of the moon's cycle 
into 11, and if the product be leſs than 3o, it is the 
epact ſought, if the product be greater than 30, divide 
it by 30, and the remainder of the dividend is the epact 
according to the Julian account. | 

But as a ſynodical month or ſpace of time contained 
between the moon's parting from the ſun at a conjunc- 
tion, and returning to him again, 1s 29 days, 12 hours, 


44 min. and 6 ſec. it follows, that 235 lunations are 


made in 6939 days, 16 hours, 43 min. 3o ſec. but in 
19 Julian years are 6939 days, 18 hours; and, conſe- 
quently, the new moons, after 19 Julian years, will 
not return to the ſame hour of the day, but will hap- 
pen 1 hour, 16 min. 30 ſec. ſooner. 

And therefore, becauſe the new moons do not return 
at the ſame time of the day that they did 19 years be- 
fore, but in 312 years they will anticipate one day, we 
muſt, in order to find the epact according to the Grego- 
rian calendar, make proper allowance for the anticipa- 
tion ſince the Nicene council, which was held in 325. 

To do this, divide the centuries of the propoſed year 
by 4; let the quotient be multiplied by 4.3, and the 
remainder by 17 ; to the ſum of theſe products add 86, 
and divide the whole by 25. Let the quotient (neglect- 
ing fractions) be ſubtracted from 11 times the prime or 
golden number, then will the remainder, rejecting thir- 
ties, be the epact require. f 

To find the epact until the year 1900, the following 
rule will ſerve: | 

Subtra& 1 from the prime or golden number, multi- 
ply the remainder by 11, and, rejecting thirties as be- 
fore, the remainder will give the epact. 

EPANORTHOSIS, in rhetorick, is a figure by 
which a perſon corrects, or revokes what he juſt before 
alledged, as being too weakly expreſled, in order to add 
ſomething ſtronger, and more conformable to the pat- 
fion with which he 1s agitated. See CORRECTION. 

EPARER, in the manege, ſignifies the flinging 
of a horſe, or his yerking and firiking with his hind 


legs. 


EPAULE, in fortification, denotes the ſhoulder of 


a baſtion, or the place where its face and flank meet, 
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guifhed by a variety of wonderful, yet probable and 


and fotm the angle called the angle of the ſhoulder. 
See the article BasT10N. 

EPAULEMENT, in fortification, a work raiſed to 
cover ſidewiſe, is either of earth, gabions, or faſcines, 
loaded with carth. The epaulements of the places of 
arms for the cavalry, at the entrance of the trenches, 
are generally of faſcines mixed with earth. 

EpAULEMENT, alfo denotes a maſs of carth, called 
likewiſe a ſquare orillon, from its figure, raiſed to cover 
the cannon of a cazemate, and faced with a wall. 

It is likewiſe uſed for any work, thrown up to de- 
fend the flank of a poſt, or other place. 

EPEN THESIS, in grammar, the interpoſition or 
inſertion of a letter or {ſyllable in the middle of a word, 
as alituum, for alitum ; relligio, for religio ; indupe- 
rator, for imperator, &c. 

EPHA, or Epnan, a dry meaſure uſed by the He- 
brews, being, according to Dr. Arbuthnot, equal to 
three pecks and three pints, Engliſh meaſure. 

EPHEMERA, in medicine, a diary fever, that ter- 
minates in the compaſs of a day. | 

EPIIEME RA, the day- fly, in zoology, a genus of 
flies belonging to the neuroptera order, and fo called 
from their living only one day and a night: they are 
about the fize of the leſs houſe-flies, and have two 
gibbous protuberances on the top of the head, reſemb- 
ling eyes; add to this, that the tail is furniſhed with 
hairs, and the antenn# are ſhort. 

Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed 
by their different colours, and the number of hairs in 
their tail; ſome have two, and others three. 

EPHEMERTDES, in aſtronomy and chronology, 
an appellation given to ſuch books that contain the 
longitudes and latitudes of the planets, their paſlages 
over the meridian, and their declination ; their con- 
junction among tliemſelves, and with the fixt ſtars ; the 
occultations of the principal fixt ſtars by the moon; 
the eclipſes of Jupiter's fatellites, and, in general, all 
the calculations which are neceſſary for a knowledge of 
the actual {tate of the heavens, and for facilitating 
aſtronomical obſervations. | 

FEPHIPPIUM, in anatomy, the ſame with the cella 
turcica, being a part of the os ſphenoides. See SpHuE- 
NOIDES. 

EPHOD), the word is Hebrew, NN, pod, derived 
from Tx ld, to chath, and ſignifies a ſecerdotal 
garment, in uic among the ancient Jews, ſuppoſed to 
have been a kind of linen alb, or ſurplice; the ſame 
with what the Latins call juper-humerale, 

It is very hard to fay preciſely what the h was; 
but all agree, that it was an upper garment worn over 
all the reſt, immediately under the pectoral, or breaſt- 
plate. Some hold it had ſleeves ; others deny it. The 
gencrality agree that it was very thort, though ſome hold, 
that jt hung down to the feet behind. There were 
two kinds of ephods. See 1 Sam. ü. 18. and Exod. 
XXViit. 6, &c. | 

EPICERASTICA, m pharmacy, medicines that 
toften or obtund the acrimony of the humours. 

EPICHIREMA, in logick, a method of reaſoning, 
which comprehends the proof of one or both of the 
premiſes of a ſyllogiſm, before the concluſion is drawn. 

EPLCLIDIUM, in ancient poetry, an elegiack poem, 
ſpoken during the funeral ſolemnities of perſons of diſ- 
tinction. ä 

EPIC H, or Hrzrorck Po M, a diſcourſe formed 
upon a ſtory partly real and partly feigned, repreſenting 
ſome one glorious and fortunate action, that is diſtin- 


pleaſing events, and delivered in verſe by way of nar- 
ration, in a ſublime and flowing ſtile, to form the man- 
ners, and inflame the mind with the love of virtue. 

What diſtinguiſhes an epick from a dramatick poem, 
is, its being a narration that comes immediately from 
the poet, aud is not repreſented as a tragedy by perſons 
introduced for that purpoſe. 

The chief things to be conſidered in an epick poem 
are, firſt, the fable, that is, the form, and artful re- 
preſentation of the action, which is the matter of the 
poem; and as the actien is more or leſs perfect, ſo is 


tragedy, muſt be one, not all the actions of a | 
life. . the mind is better ſatisſied with en 
templation of a ſingle object that is eaſily underſtoge 
than when it is perplexed with a variety, and loſt i, 
confuſion. And on this principal action muſt al th 
epiſodes or under- actions ſo depend, as to by 
different, yet uſeful, members of the ſame body 8 
contribute to its ſupport. It muſt likewiſe be entin 
complete in all its parts, or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes jr 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Nqyy;.. 
ſhould go before, be intermixed with, or follow he 
this main action, but what is related to it; nor ſhout 
any fingle ſtep be omitted in that juſt and regular pro. 
ceſs, which it muſt be ſuppoſed to take from its or; in 
to its conſummation. The epick action ought allo t, 
be great, that it may ſtrike us with awe, and be fur. 
able to the dignity of the princes, heroes, and illug;.. 
ous perſons, who are ſuppoſed to he ſpeaking ang 
acting in the poem. It ſhould kkewite be intereſting 
that it may engage our paſſions and affections; aud 
entire, that the mind may be wholly ſatisfied. lis 
its duration, it is not circumſcribed within any limited 
time; but the warmer and more violent the ation i: 
the ſhorter muſt be its continuance. Thus the Iliad 
whoſe ſubje& is the anger of Achilles, contains on!y 
forty-ſeven days; but the Aneid, whoſe hero is of! 
quite different character, takes up a much longer time. 

The manners and ſentiments fall under the fame rule 
as thoſe of tragedy : and as to the dition, it ought to 
be perfpicuous, but at the ſame time figurative, noble, 
and ſublime. See TRactdy. 

The moderns ſeem to miſtake that part of the epick 
and tragedy, which contain the wonderful, confound- 
ing it with, improbable, and uſing the two words pro- 
miſcuouſly. If it was really fo, the wonderful would 
be always faulty ; for that 1s always ſo which is impro- 
bable. The great art 1s a juſt temperament and mix- 
ture of both, to make it natural and probable. Scarce 
any of the poets but Virgil had the art, by the prepa- 
ration of incidents, to manage the probability in all th: 
circumſtances of an epick poem. Homer is not alto- 
gether ſo ſcrupulous and regular in his contrivances 
his machines are leſs juſt, and all his meaſures, to fave 
the probability, are leſs exact. Laſtly, the ſovereign 
perfection of an epick poem, in the opinion of Atiſto- 
tle, confiſts in the juſt proportion and perfect con- 
nection of all the parts. It is not ſufficient that all be 
grand and magnificent in an epick poem, but all mutt 
be juſt, uniform, and proportionable, in the difterent 
parts that compoſe it. | 

This is all that can be obſerved moſt eſſential to an 
epick poem: little need be ſaid about the machinery, 
which, among the ancient heathens, was the agency 
of their falſe gods, and of angels and dæmons among 
us Chriſtians : its beauty and magnificence is well 
known. The dignity of an epick poem would icare? 
be kept without it, eſpecially fince the marvellous de: 
pends on it. The verification of epick poetry, amons 
the Greeks and Romans, conſiſt of hexameters, 3 ſort 
of verſe ſo peculiar to the epick, that when it 15 uſed 
upon other occaſions, it is called heroick verſe. 2 
Engliſh verſe comes neareſt to it both in gravify ane 
majeſty, but at how great a diſtance ? 0 
An epick or heroick poem is the beſt and moſt pe 55 
kind of poetry; it is the greateſt work which the on 

g 5 d here it 18 the ut 

of man is capable of performing; and Nez 
moſt bounds are ſet to human compoſition. I 2 
nobleneſs and the elevation of the moſt perfect gl, 
can hardly ſuffice to form ſuch a one as 15 req”? - hor 
an heroick poet : the difficulty of finding F Chery 
fancy and judgment, heat of imagination an obr: ; 
5 pi d ſolidity of mid. 
of reaſon, precipitation of ſpirit and 10 fen 
renders this character ſo very rare: it require . 


: them. 
images, and yet a greater wit to form ie, 
muſt be a judgment ſo ſolid, a diſcernment ſo of | 


ſuch perfect knowledge of the language! 
writes, ſach obſtinate ſtudy, profound TP 
and vaſt capacity, that ſcarce whole ages ca e 
one genius fit for an epick poet: een a 1 ve 
cients themſelves, if we except Homer an gu, 


ditations, 
produce 


the fable. Ihe action in an epick poem, as well as in 


a 


*. 


ſhall ſcarce find one that is truly an epiek os ul. 
| 2 
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EPICOENE, in grammar, a term applied to nouns, 
which, under the ſame gender and termination, mark 
indifferently the male and female ſpecies. | 

EPICUREAN Phitoſophy, the doctrine or ſyſtem of 

hilofophy, maintained by Epicurus and his followers. 

Epicurus, orie of the greateſt philoſophers of his age, 
was an Athenian, born in the third year of the 1ogth 
olympiad, 342 Years before Chriſt; he was obliged to 
Democritus for almoſt his whole ſyſtem. This is the 
| urce from which the ſtreams which water the gardens 
of Epicurus flow. The latter is in the wrong, for not 
confeffing his obligations to Democritus, piquing him- 
ſelf upon quoting nothing, and deriving every thing from 
his own fund. However, it muſt be owned that he 

atly illuſtrated the doctrines of Democritus. He 
wrote a great number of books, which are made to 
mount to above 300. Though none of them are 
come down to us, no philoſopher's opinions are bet- 
ter known than his. We-are moſtly indebted for them 
to the poet Lucretius and Diogenes Laertius, not to 
mention Cicero, in his philoſophical works. The learn- 
ed Gaſſendus has collected, with great exactneſs, all that 
i« to be found in ancient writers, concerning the doctrine 
and perſon of Epicurus. Theſe are our authorities for 
the following account of his philoſophy, which conſiſted 
of three parts, canonical, phyſical and ethical. The 
firſt, as Laertius relates, was about the canons, or rules 
of judging, The cenſure which Tully paſſes upon him, 
of his deſpiſing logick, will hold true only with regard to 
the logick of the ſtoicks which he could not approve of. 
Epicurus was not acquainted with the analytical method 
of diviſion and argumentation ; nor was he ſo curious in 
modes and formation as the ſtoicks : ſoundneſs and ſim- 
plicity of ſenſe, aſſiſted with ſome natural reflections, 
was all his art. His ſearch after truth proceeded only 
by the ſenſes ; to the evidence of which he gave ſo great 
a certainty, that he conſidered them as an infallible rule 
of truth, and termed them ths firſt natural light of man- 
kind; ſo that by his doctrine objects are preciſely what 
they appear.; that the ſun, for inſtance, and the fixed 
ſtars, are really no greater than they appear to us. 

In the ſecond part of his philoſophy, he laid down 
atoms, ſpace, and gravity, as the firſt principles of all 
things. He did not deny the exiſtence of a God, but 
thought it beneath his majeſty to concern himſelf with 
human affairs. He held him a bleſſed immortal Being, 


having no affairs of his own to take care of, and above | 


meddling with thoſe of others. 

As to his ethicks, he made the ſupreme good of man 
to eonſiſt in pleaſure ; and conſequently, ſupreme evil, 
im pan. Nature herſelf, ſays he, teaches us this truth, 
and prompts us from our birth to procure whatever gives 
us pleaſure, and avoid what gives us pain. To this end 
he propoſes a remedy againft the ſharpneſs of pain; this 
was to divert the mind from it by turning our whole 
tention upon the pleaſures we have formerly enjoyed, 
and thoſe we are in hopes of taking hereafter. This 
remedy is of no great efficacy; for while the violence 
of pain, racks, burns, and agonizes, without a moment's 
intermiſſion, it is hardly poſſible to ſtifle it by thinking 
of paſt or tuture pleaſures; we cannot filence the voice 
= Ar at ſuch a time. He held that the wife man 
— be happy, as long as he is wiſe; that pain, not 
| Þ wing him of his wiſdom, cannot deprive him of his 

PUR. Thus was he reduced to affirm himſelf 

Fry in the midſt of the moſt exquiſite torments. 
„ E, in the Ptolemaick = bane; is a little 
Pages e iy is in the circumference of a greater; 
4 mall orb, which, being fixed in the large orb 
4 rs carried along with it, and yet by its own 
proper ZPHOR carries the body of the planet round its 

ö rags This ancient aſtronomers aſcribed to all 
ary except the ſun, in order to ſolve their phœ- 


Pa CYCLOID in geometry, is a curve generated 
On the eee in the periphery of a circle, revolving 
Out it, Pry on another, either within or with- 

The! 
point 5 8 of any part of the curve, that any given 


it touched 3 roaring circle has deſcribed from the time 


E P 1 


the verſed fine of half the arch, which all that time 
touched the circle at reſt, as the ſum of the diameters of 
the circles to the ſemi-diameter of the reſting circle, if 
the revolving circle move upon the convex fide of the 
reſting circle ; but, if upon the concave fide, as the 
difference of the diameters to the ſemi-diameter. 


focus will deſcribe a right-line perpendicular to the 
axis of the parabola at reſt, and at a diſtance from it 
equal to the diſtance of the vertex from the focus, and 
the vertex of the parabola will deſcribe the ciſſoid of 
Diocles ; and any other point thereof will deſcribe ſome 
one of the defectiveliy perbolas of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
2 a double point in the like point of the parabola 
at reit. 

If in like manner an ellipſis revolve upon another 
equal and ſimilar to it, the focus will deſcribe a circle, 
whoſe centre is in the other focus, and the radius ſhall 
be equal to the axies of the ellipſis; and any other point 
of the platie of tlie ellipſis ſhall deſcribe a line of the 
fourth order. The ſame may be alſo ſaid of an hyper- 
bola, revolving upon another equal and fimilar to it : 
for one of the foci will deſcribe a circle, having its 
centre in the other focus; and the radius ſhall be 
the principal axis of the hyperbola; and any other 
point of the hyperbola ſhall deſcribe a line of the fourth 
order. = 

EPIDEMICK Diſeaſes, among phyſicians, imply 
thoſe diſeaſes which attack a great number of people 
at the ſame time. | 

Boerhaave obſerves, that though every particular 
diſeaſe, in various epidemical conſtitutions, appear, to 
unattentive obſervers, the ſame with regard to their 
names, ſigns, and conſequences in ſome meaſure; yet 
to the judicious, they will appear quite otherwiſe, ſo as 
to require a different adminiſtration of the non-natu- 
rals, different treatment, and different medicines. This 
variety, however, in epidemical diſeaſes, is ſo obſcure, 
that phyſicians have not yet been able to deduce it from 
any abuſe of non-naturals : and yet there are many 
circumſtances which make it highly probable, that the 
cauſes reſide in the air, but depend more upon the inex- 
plicable variety of exhalations contained therein, which, 
by their mixture with the fluids of the body, or their 
ſtimulus, injure the human machine, than upon any 
change in the ſenſible qualities thereof. 

Upon the invaſion of any unknown epidemical 
diſtemper, the phyſicians will receive ſome information 


to ſome more known kind, which it moſt reſembles. 
2. By obſerving its tendency at the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes ; at which ſeaſons it is generally moſt pre- 
valent. 3. By attending to the ſpontaneous phenomena, 
which precede, accompany, or follow the death or re- 
covery of the patient, and the better or worſe ſtate of 
the diſorder. 4. By diligently remarking the benefit or 
injury received, from whatever the patients are unavoid- 
ably obliged to do; and from whatſoever is taken into, 
or diſcharged out of the body. $5. By comparing the 
caſes of a great many patients, labouring under the 


remedies which are dubious, which irritate and induce 
a conſiderable change in the humours, and thereby ob- 
ſcure the nature and tendency of the diſeaſe, _ 

According to Van Swieten, the origin of epidemick 
fevers, and we may add of other epidemical diſorders, 
is always from ſome cauſe in common to the whole 
people who inhabit any 7 2 place: thus, for 
example, when in beſieged cities the ſcantineſs of the 
market obliges all to uſe an ill courſe of diet; hence it 
is, that they have uſually the ſame courſe and ſyrap- 
toms, in different patients, and therefore require the 
ſame method of cure. 
N in anatomy, the cuticle, or ſcarf 

in. 

EPIGASTICK RRO TON, in anatomy, a part or 
ſubdiviſion of the abdomen. See the article ABDOMEN. 


the ſhape of a tongue, covering the orifice of the glottis 
or wind 


Vor. I. ne 2s OO upon, ſhall be to double 


Di, rs» 
EPIGRAM, in poetry, a ſhort poem confined to 
40. | one 


If a parabola move upon another 7 8 to it, its 
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with reſpect to the cure. 1. By reducing the diſtemper 


diſtemper at the ſame time. 6. By abſtaining from all 


EPIGLOTTIS, in anatomy, a ſmall cartilage in 
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angle of the ſhoulder. 


and fotm the angle called the 
See the article BAST ION. | 

EPAULEMENT, in fortification, a work raiſed to 
cover ſidewiſe, is either of earth, gabions, or faſcines, 
loaded with earth. The epaulements of the places of 
a*ms for the cavalry, at the entrance of the trenches, 
are generally of faſcines mixed with earth. 

Ep AU IE MEN T, alfo denotes a maſs of earth, called 
likewiſe a ſquare orillon, from its figure, raiſed to cover 
the cannon of a cazemate, and faced with a wall. 

It is Iikewiſe uſed for any work, thrown up to de- 
fend the flank of a poſt, or other place. 

E. PEN THESIS, in grammar, the interpoſition or 
inſertion of a letter or ſyllable in the middle of a word, 
as alituum, for alitum; relligio, for religio; indupe- 
rator, for imperator, &c. 

EPHA, of Epntan, a dry meaſure uſed by the He- 
brews, being, according to Dr. Arbuthnot, equal to 
three pecks and three pints, Engliſh meaſure. 

EPHEMERA, in medicine, a diary fever, that ter- 
minates in the compaſs of a day. 

EPIIEMIERA, the day-fly, in zoology, a genus of 
flies belonging to the neuroptera order, and ſo called 
from their living only one day and a night : they are 
about the fize of the leſs houſe-flies, and have two 
gibbous protuberances on the top of the head, reſemb- 
ling eyes; add to this, that the tail is furniſhed with 
hairs, and the antenne are ſhort. 

Of this genus there are ſeveral ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed 
by their different colours, and the number of hairs in 
their tail; ſome have two, and others three. 

EPHEMERTDES, in aſtronomy and chronology, 
an appellation given to ſuch books that contain the 
longitudes and latitudes of the planets, their paſſages 
over the. meridian, and their declination ; their con- 
junction among themſclves, and with the fixt ſtars ; the 
occultations of the principal fixt ſtars by the moon ; 
the eclipſes of Jupiter's fatellites, and, in general, all 
the calculations which are neceſſary for a knowledge of 
the actual ſtate of the heavens, and for facilitating 
allronemical obſervations. | 

F.PHIPPIUNM, in anatomy, the fame with the cella 
turcica, being a part of the os ſphenoides. See SpuE- 
NOIDES. | 

EPHOD, the word is Hebrew, NN, 2phed, derived 
from TR aphad, to clauth, and fignifies a ſecerdotal 
garment, in uic among the ancient Jews, ſuppoſed to 
have been a kind of linen alb, or ſurplice; the fame 
with what the Latins call /uper-humerale. 

It is very hard to fay preciſely what the hd was; 
but all agree, that it was an upper garment worn over 
all the reſt, immediately under the pectoral, or breaſt- 
plate. Some hold it had fleeves ; others deny it. The 
_ generality agree that it was very ſhort, though ſome hold, 
that it hung down to the feet behind. There were 
two kinds of ephods. See 1 Sam. U. 18. and Exod. 
in | | 

EPICERASTICA, in pharmacy, medicines that 
ſoften or obtund the acrimony of the humours. 

EPICHIREMA, in logick, a method of reaſoning, 
which comprehends the proof of one or both of the 
premiſes of a ſyllogiſin, before the concluſion is drawn. 

EPLICLDLUM, in ancient poetry, an elegiack poem, 
ipoxen during the funeral ſolemnities of perſons of diſ- 
tinction. 

E PICK, or Hrrorck Pok M, a diſcourſe formed 
upon a ſtory partly real and partly feigned, repreſenting 
ſome one glorious and fortunate action, that is diſtin- 
guifhed by a variety of wonderful, yet probable and 
pleaſing events, and delivered in verſe by way of nar- 
ration, in a ſublime and flowing ſtile, to form the man- 
ners, and inflame the mind with the love of virtue. 

What diſtinguiſhes an epick from a dramatick poem, 
is, its being a narration that comes immediately from 
the poet, aid is not repreſented as a tragedy by perſons 
introduced for that purpoſe. 

The chief things to be conſidered in an epick poem 
are, firſt, the fable, that is, the form, and artful re- 
preſentation of the action, which is the matter of the 
poem; and as the actien is more or leſs perfect, fo is 
the fable. Ihe action in an epick poem, as well as in 


2 
* 


tragedy, muſt be one, not all the actions of a pern 
life; becauſe the mind is better ſatisfied with " hah 
templation of a ſingle object that is eaſily underſtoog 
than when it is perplexed with a variety, and loſt in 
confuſion. And on this principal action muſt al the 
epiſodes or under-aftions ſo depend, as to become 
different, yet uſeful, members of the ſame body. 2 : 
a - wn „ ang 
contribute to its ſupport. It muſt likewiſe be entire 
complete in all its parts, or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes jr 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Nothir« 
ſhould go before, be intermixed with, or follow ale 
this main action, but what is related to it; nor ſhould 
any fingle ſtep be omitted in that juſt and regular pro- 
ceſs, whicli it muſt be ſuppoſed to take from its ori in 
to its conſummation. The epick action ought Ws 
be great, that it may ftrike us with awe, and be ſur. 
able to the dignity of the princes, heroes, and illugt;. 
ous perfons, who are ſuppoſed to he ſpeaking ang 
acting in the poem. It ſhould likewiſe be intereſting 
that it may engage our paſſions and affections; and 
entire, that the mind may be wholly ſatisfied. As U 
its duration, it is not circumſcribed within any limited 
time; but the warmer and more violent the action is 
the ſhorter muſt be its continuance. Thus the Iliad 
whoſe ſubject is the anger of Achilles, contains only 
forty-ſeven days; but the Aneid, whoſe hero is of 1 
quite different character, takes up a much longer time, 
The manners and ſentiments fall under the fame rule 
as thoſe of tragedy : and as to the dition, it ought to 
be perſpicuous, but at the ſame time figurative, noble, 
and ſublime. See IRAOGED . = 1 
The moderns ſeem to miſtake that part of the epick 
and tragedy, which contain the wonderful, confound- 
ing it with, improbable, and ufing the two words pro- 
miſcuouſly. If it was really fo, the wonderful would 
be always faulty ; for that is always ſo which is impro- 
bable. The great art is a juſt temperament and mix- 
ture of both, to make it natural and probable. Scarce 
any of the poets but Virgil had the art, by the prepa- 
ration of incidents, to manage the probability in all tlie 
circumſtances of an epick poem. Homer is not alto- 
gether ſo ſcrupulous and regular in his contrivances : 
his machines are leſs juft, and all his meaſures, to fave 
the probability, are leſs exact. Laſtly, the ſovereign 
perfection of an epick poem, in the opinion of Ariſto- 
tle, conſiſts in the juſt proportion and perfect con- 
nection of all the parts. It is not ſufficient that all be 
grand and magnificent in an epick poem, but all mult 
be juſt, uniform, and proportionable, in the different 
parts that compoſe it. | 
This is all that can be obſerved moſt eſſential to an 
epick poem: little need be ſaid about the machinery, 
which, among the ancient heathens, was the agency 
of their falſe gods, and of angels and dæmons among 
us Chriſtians : its beauty and magnificence is well 
known. The dignity of an epick poem would ſcarce 
be kept without it, eſpecially fince the marvellous de- 
pends on it. The verſification of epick poetry, among, 
the Greeks and Romans, conſiſt of hexameters, a ſort 
of verſe ſo peculiar to the epick, that when it 15 uſed 
upon other occaſions, it is called heroick verſe. oy 
Engliſh verſe comes neareſt to it both in gravity ane 
majeſty, but at how great a diſtance ? a 
An epick or heroick poem is the beſt and moſt pry : 
kind of poetry; it is the greateſt work which the 4 
of man is capable of performing; and here it 18 the ut 


moſt bounds are ſet to human compoſition. _— 
nobleneſs and the elevation of the moft perfect 55 fr 


to form ſuch a one as is requifi! ia 
an heroick poet : the difficulty of finding as — 
fancy and judgment, heat of imagination and 0 8 
of reaſon, precipitation of ſpirit and ſolidity of n - 
renders this character ſo very rare: it requires bf 
images, and yet a greater wit to form them. . 
Tide be a judgment fo ſolid, a diſcernment ſo on a 

ſuch perfect knowledge of the language in . . 
writes, ſuch obſtinate ſtudy, profound me 3 A 
and vaſt capacity, that ſcarce whole ages can pr 5 
one genius fit for an epick poet : even ware) * 
cients themſelves, if we except Homer and gl 


El- 


can hardly ſuffice 


ſhall ſcarce find one that is truly an epick 2 | 


| 2 


E PI 


which, under the ſame gender and termination, mark 

indifferently the male and female ſpecies. 

EPICUREAN Philoſophhg, the doctrine or ſyſtem of 
hiloophy, maintained by Epicurus and his followers. 

Epicurus, one of the greateſt philoſophers of his age, 
was an Athenian, born in the third year of the rogth 
ol mpiad, 342 years before Chriſt; he was obliged to 
Democritus for almoſt his whole ſyſtem. This is the 
ſource from which the ſtreams which water the gardens 
of Epicurus flow. The latter is in the wrong, for not 
confeffing his obligations to Democritus, piquing him- 
lf upon quoting nothing, and deriving every thing from 
his own fund. However, it muſt be owned that he 
atly illuſtrated the doctrines of Democritus. He 
wrote a great number of books, which are made to 
amount to above 300. Though none of them are 
come down to us, no philoſopher's opinions are bet- 
ter known than his. We are moſtly indebted for them 
to the poet Lucretius and Diogenes Laertius, not to 
mention Cicero, in his philoſophical works. The learn- 
ed Gaſſendus has collected, with great exactneſs, all that 
is to be found in ancient writers, concerning the doctrine 
and perſon of Epicurus. Theſe are our authorities for 
the following account of his philoſophy, which conſiſted 
of three parts, canonical, phyſical and ethical. The 
firſt, as Laertius relates, was about the canons, or rules 
of judging. The cenſure which Tully paſſes upon him, 
of his deſpiſing logick, will hold true only with regard to 
the logick of the ſtoicks which he could not approve of. 
Epicurus was not acquainted with the analytical method 
of diviſion and argumentation ; nor was he ſo curious in 
modes and formation as the ſtoicks : ſoundneſs and ſim- 
plicity of ſenſe, afliſted with ſome natural reflections, 
was all his art. His ſearch after truth proceeded only 
by the ſenſes ; to the evidence of which he gave ſo great 
a certainty, that he conſidered them as an infallible rule 
of truth, and termed them the firſt natural light of man- 
kind; ſo that by his doctrine objects are preciſely what 
they appear ; that the ſun, for inſtance, and the fixed 
ſtars, are really no greater than they appear to us. 
in the ſecond part of his philoſophy, he laid down 
atoms, ſpace, and gravity, as the firſt principles of all 
things, He did not deny the exiſtence of a God, but 
thought it beneath his majeſty to concern himſelf with 
human affairs. He held him a bleſſed immortal Being, 
having no affairs of his own to take care of, and aboye 
meddling with thoſe of others. 

As to his ethicks, he made the ſupreme good of man 
to eonfiſt in pleaſure ; and conſequently, ſupreme evil, 
in pain. Nature herſelf, ſays he, teaches us this truth, 
and prompts us from our birth to procure whatever gives 

us pleaſure, and avoid what gives us pain. To this end 
he propoſes a remedy againſt the ſharpneſs of pain; this 
Was to divert the mind from it by turning our whole 
tention upon the pleaſures we have formerly enjoyed 
and thoſe we are in hopes of taking hereafter. This 
et is of no great efficacy; for while the violence 
0 pain, racks, burns, and agonizes, without a moment's 
| e g's it is hardly poſſible to ſtifle it by thinking 
2 e future pleaſures; we cannot ſilence the voice 
mY wa at ſuch a time. He held that the wiſe man 
5 happy, as long as he is wiſe; that pain, not 
Gpriving him of his wiſdom, c deprive him of hi 
happinef. Ty , cannot deprive him of his 
15 v1S nus was he reduced to affirm himſelf 
5 — — midſt of the moſt exquiſite torments. 
3 in the Ptolemaick aſtronomy, is a littls 
Circle whoſe centre is in the cir fl 2 : 
or it is a ſmall orb, which b n Bed in ths 
of a planet, is —_—— _ being fixed in the large orb 
Peculiar motion carries 8 f gt An 1 und it 
proper centre. Th; ne body of the planet round its 
is ancient aſtronomers aſcribed to all 


© planets oy 
A except the ſun, in order to ſolve their phœ- 


ep lO lb in geometry, is a curve generated 
on the N in che periphery of a circle, revolving 
it, Per) of another, either within or with- 


FPICOENE, in grammar, a term applied to nouns, 


the verſed fine of half the arch, which all that time 
touched the circle at reſt, as the ſum of the diameters of 
the circles to the ſemi- diameter of the reſting circle, if 
the revolving circle move upon the convex fide of the 
reſting circle ; but, if upon the concave fide, as the 
difference of the diameters to the ſemi-diameter. 

If a parabola move upon another equal to it, its 
focus will deſcribe a right-line perpendicular to the 
axis of the parabola at reſt, and at a diſtance from it 
equal to the diſtance of the vertex from the focus, and 
the vertex of the parabola will deſcribe the ciſſoid of 
Diocles ; and any other point thereof will deſcribe ſome 
one of the defectiveliy perbolas of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
2 a double point in the like point of the parabola 
at reit. | 

If in like manner an ellipſis revolve upon another 
equal and ſimilar to it, the focus will deſcribe a circle, 
whoſe centre is in the other focus, and the radius ſhall 
be equal to the axies of the ellipſis; and any other point 


of the platie of tlie ellipſis ſhall deſcribe a line of the 


fourth order. The ſame may be alſo ſaid of an hyper- 
bola, revolving upon another equal and ſimilar to it: 
for one of the foci will deſcribe a circle, having its 
centre in the other focus; and the radius ſhall be 
the principal axis of the hyperbola; and any other 
point of the hyperbola ſhall deſcribe a line of the fourth 
order. | 

EPIDEMICK Diſeaſes, among phyſicians, imply 
thoſe diſeaſes which attack a great number of people 
at the ſame time. 

Boerhaave obſerves, that though every particular 
diſeaſe, in various epidemical conſtitutions, appear, to 
unattentive obſervers, the ſame with regard to their 
names, ſigns, and conſequences in ſome meaſure; yet 
to the judicious, they will appear quite otherwiſe, ſo as 
to require a different adminiſtration of the non-natu- 
rals, different treatment, and different medicines. This 
variety, however, in epidemical diſeaſes, is fo obſcure, 
that phyſicians have not yet been able to deduce it from 
any abuſe of non-naturals : and yet there are many 
circumſtances which make it highly probable, that the 
cauſes reſide in the air, but depend more upon the inex- 
plicable variety of exhalations contained therein, which, 
by their mixture with the fluids of the body, or their 
ſtimulus, injure the human machine, than upon any 
change in the ſenſible qualities thereof. 
| Upon the invaſion of any unknown epidemical 
diſtemper, the phyſicians will receive ſome information 


to ſome more known kind, which it moſt reſembles. 
2. By obſerving its tendency at the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes ; at which ſeaſons it is generally moſt pre- 
valent. 3. By attending to the ſpontaneous phenomena, 
which precede, accompany, or follow the death or re- 


the diſorder. 4. By diligently remarking the benefit or 
injury received, from whatever the patients are unavoid- 
ably obliged to do; and from whatſoever is taken into, 
or diſcharged out of the body. 5. By comparing the 
caſes of a great many patients, labouring under the 
diſtemper at the ſame time. 6. By abſtaining from all 
remedies which are dubious, which irritate and induce 
a conſiderable change in the humours, and thereby ob- 
ſcure the nature and tendency of the diſeaſe. 

According to Van Swieten, the origin of epidemick 
feyers, and we may add of other epidemical diſorders, 
is always from ſome cauſe in common to the whole 
people who inhabit any | 29h 2 place : thus, for 
example, when in beſieged cities the ſcantineſs of the 
market obliges all to uſe an ill courſe of diet; hence it 
is, that they have uſually the ſame courſe and ſyrap- 
toms, in different patients, and therefore require the 
ſame method of cure. 

TIO NY in anatomy, the cuticle, or ſcarf 
in. 

EPIGASTICK RRO TON, in anatomy, a part or 
ſubdiviſion of the abdomen. See the article ABD OM EN. 

EPIGLOTTIS, in anatomy, a ſmall cartilage in 
the age of a tongue, covering the orifice of the glottis 
or win 


we. | 
EPIGRAM, in poetry, a ſhort poem confined to 


4 Q dne 


with reſpect to the cure. 1. By reducing the diſtemper 


covery of the patient, and the better or worſe ſtate of 
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_ attracts the humours to that part. 


EPL 


one ſubject, and concluding with ſome lively ingeni- 


dus and natural thought, or point. 


B FGO 


EPTT APH, a monumental inſcription, which gene. 


rally contains ſome elogium of the virtues and g,, 


EPILEPSY, in phyfick, the falling ſickneſs, or an] qualities of the deceaſed, and has a turn of ſeriouſpy; 
involuntary, PO Rn highly violent, and con-|and gravity adapted to the nature of the ſubje&, The 


vulſive concu 


ſequently of the muſcular parts of the whole body, 
attended with an abolition of the ſenſes. 


ion of the nervo-membraneous, and con- elegance o 


epitaphs conſiſls in a nervous and expreffüg 
brevity ; and ſometimes are cloſed with an epicrat. 
matick point. In theſe compoſitions no mere epithe 


The cure of this diſeaſe, in adult perſons is extremely | properly ſo called, ſhould be adnutted ; for here jj. 


difficult ; 'but the reverſe in children. Two ſcruples 


rol i EM 1 8 the ſtrength, and render the 


of the powder of wild valerian root mixed with one] ſentiment too di ule, and languid. Words that his 


ſcruple of native cinnaber, finely powdered, and given 
morning and evening, is eſteemed an excellent medi- 
cine. Dr. Cheyne ſays, a milk diet will cure the moſt 
inveterate epilepſy. bo 
EPILOG 


cluſion of a diſcourſe. 


EpiLoGue, in dramatick poetry, ſignifies a ſpeech ] MIO! 
addreſſed to the audience after the play is over, generally] poetical compoſition, in praiſe of the bri 


UE, in oratory, implies the end or con- 


ſynonymous are allo. to be rejected. 

EPISTASTS, in ancient poetry, the ſecond part of 
the diviſion of a dramatick poem, or that in which the 
plot 1s heightened, | 

Ep1i$STASIS, in medicine, the increaſe of a diſcaſe 
or beginning of a paroxiſm, particularly in a fever, 
EPITHALAMIUM, in poetry, a 60s tous, or 


e and bride. 


containing ſome reflections on certain incidents in the|groom, praying for their happineſs, proſperity, &c. 


play, eſpecially thoſe in the perſon who ſpeaks it. 
EPINICION, in the Greek and Latin poetry, de- 


notes a poem or compoſition on occaſion of a viftory|externally to the region of the heart, liver 


obtained. It alſo ſignifies a rejoicing, or feſtival, on 
account of a victory. 

EPIPHANY, a Chriſtian feſtival, otherwiſe called 
the Manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles, obſerved 
on the ſixth of January, in honour of the appearance 
of our Saviour to the three magi, or wiſe, who came 
to adore him and bring him preſents. _ | 

EPIPHONEMA, in rhetorick, a ſententious ex- 


clamation, containing a lively remark placed at the end 


of a diſcourſe or narration. | 


Such is that of Virgil. 
Fas omne abrumpit, Polydorum obtruncat, & auro 
Vi potitur. Quid non mortalia peclora cogis 
Auri ſacra fames @ 
And that of Lucretius, lib. 1. 
Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum ! 


EPIPHORA, in medicine, a preternatural defluc- 
tion, when they continually diſcharge a ſharp ſerous 
humour, which excoriates the cheeks. 

EPIPHY LLOSPERMOUS, in botany, an epi— 
thet applied to thoſe plants which bear their ſeeds on 
the back of their leaves ; ſuch as fern, maiden-hair, &c. 

EPIPHYSTS, in anatomy, a bony ſubſtance, or, as 
it were a leſs bone affixed to a larger, by the interven- 
tion of a cartilage. | | 

EPIPLOCELE, in ſurgery, is a kind of hernia, in 
which the omentum falls into the ſcrotum. 

EPIPLOIS, a term applied to the arteries and veins, 
diſtributed through the ſubſtance of the epiploon or caul. 
 EPIPLOOMPHALON, an umbilical hernia, pro- 
ceeding from the epiploon or omentum, falling into the 
region of the navel. 

 EPIPLOON, in anatomy, the omentum or caul. 
See the article OM ·NTUNM. | 

EPISCOPACY, the quality of epiſcopal govern- 
ment, or that religious ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in England, 
ſo called from its being directed by biſhops. 

EPISODE, in poetry, implies a ſeparate incident, 
ſtory, or action, invented by the poet, and connected 
with his principal action, in order to make his work 
abound with a great diverſity of events. 

EPISPA STICK, in medicine, a topical remedy, 
which being applied to the external parts of the body, 


my Vt 


EPISTLE, denotes the ſame with a miſſive letter; 
but is now chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of ancient writings, 
as the epiſtles of St. Paul, epiſtles of Cicero, epiſtles 
of Pliny, &c. | | 

EPISTOLARY, ſomething belonging to an epiſtle. | 

EPISTROPHE, in rhetorick, a figure wherein that 
which 1s ſuppoſed of one thing is ſtrongly affirmed of 
another: thus, Are they Hebrews ? ſo am I. Are 
they Iſraelites? ſo am I. Are they of the ſeed of 
Abraham? ſo am I,” &c. 

EPISTYLE, in the ancient architecture, a term 
uſed by the Greeks for what we call architrave, viz. a 


EPITHE M, in pharmacy, a kind of fomentaticn, 
or remedy of a ſpirituous, aromatick nature, applied 
„ &c. to 
ſtrengthen and comiort theſe parts. Ty 
EPLTHET, in poetry and rhetorick, an adjeCive, 
expreſſing ſome quality of a ſubſtantive to which it is 


joined. | 

: EPITOME, an abridgment, or ſummary of any 
00k. 
' EPITRITUS, in proſody, a foot conſiſting of three 
long ſyllables, and a ſhort one. N 
EPOC HA, in chronology, a continuation of time, 
beginning from ſome certain point, as from a root, and 
proceeding forwards continually. 

The doctrine and uſe of epochas is of a very great 
extent in chronology : the moſt remarkable epochas 
are thoſe of the creation, the olympiads, the building 
of Rome, and the nativity of our blefled Lord; and 


[moſt of the valuable hiſtorians that are extant have 


reckoned from one or other of them. The Jewiſh 
writers generally made uſe of the æra of the creation, 
they having left us a noble and authentick hiſtory of 
occurrences from the beginning of things. Ihe 
Chriſtian world likewiſe chiefly reckoned from this 
era, till about 500 years after Chriſt, when the an 
of the nativity of our bleſſed Lord was introduced by 
Dionyſius Exiguus : fince that period the epocha of 
the creation has been leſs in uſe, and computations 
from hence begin now to be laid afide ; for the date of 
the nativity being made familiar to us by the frequent 
mention of it in civil affairs, it is really more inſtruc- 
tive, and gives a clearer notion of the diſtance of al 
occurrence from us, to ſay an event happened fo many 
years before Chriſt, than to ſay it happened ſo many 
years from the creation; for this reaſon, the Chriſtian 
epocha is uſed by moſt modern hiſtorians. Dyonyſus 
began his account from the conception, or 1Ncarnation, 
properly called Lady-day, or the annunciation. Moit 
countries in Europe, however, at preſent reckon from 


the firſt of January; except in the court of Rome, 


where the epocha of the incarnation ſtill obtains for 
the date of their bulls. This epocha of Dionyſius 18 
charged with a miſtake : the common opinion 45, — 
it places our Saviour's nativity a year too late; for tha 


he was born the winter preceding the time preſcribed by. 


Dienyſius for his conception. But Petavius ſhews, 


from Dionyſius's own epiſtles, that the fault hes in 


Beda, who miſrepreſented Dionyſus, and whoſe — 
terpretation we follow. For Dionyfius began his 5 
from the Julian period 1712 ; but his epocha der, ws 
year 1713, wherein the yulgar æra ſuppoles _ — 
have been incarnated. The year, therefore, mn 
cording to the vulgar epocha 1s the firſt 2 s wi 
according to Dionyſius's era, is the ſecond ; 10 San 
preſent year which we call 1779 ſhould be WIe * 
chronologers, inſtead of one year, will have | 
ror two. 

To this vulgar epocha, as a ſure fixed point _— 
logers are uſed to reduce all the other epochas ; 


. L eee, 
there is not one of them but hat is contio 


maſhve piece of ſtone or wood, laid immediately over the [much uncertainty is there in time. To 


capital of a column. See ARCHITRAVEandCoLUMN. 


„ 


| 


To reduce the years of one epocha to thoſe of another, 

2 period of years has been invented, which commencing 
before all the known epochas is, as it were, a common, 
receptacle of them all, called the Julian period. All 
that remains, therefore, is to add the Aa year of one 
enocha to the year of the period. For example, the 
ear of the Julian period wherein Chriſt was born and 

circumciſed is uſually computed to be the year 4713; 
conſequently the firſt year of the æra of Chriſt com- 
—-nces in the year 4714 of the Julian period. Hence. 
ir to the year of Chriſt you add 4713, the ſum will be 
the year of the Julian period correſponding» thereto. 
| Suppoſe we add 4713 to the preſent year 1778, the ſum 
is 6491, the preſent year of the Julian period. The 
enocha of our Lord not only ſerves for computing the 
ears elapied fince the epocha commenced, but even 


hoſe before it. Now to find the year of the Julian period, 

correſponding to a given year before Chriſt, ſubtract the 

given year from 4714, the remainder is the year re- 
uired. 7 5 

The epocha of the deſtruction of Troy, according to 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſius and Diodorus Siculus, begins 
1181 years before Chriſt. 

The #ra of the olympiads or olympick games of uſe 
among the Greeks, 776 before Chrilt. 

The epocha urbis conditæ, or of the building of 
Rome. made uſe of by the Romans, according to Varro, 
began 753 years before Chriſt; according to the faſti 
capitol1n1, 752. | | | 

The eopocha of Nabonaſſer made uſe of by the Chal- 
l-ans and Egyptians, famous among aſtronomors, as 
conlifting of Egyptian years, which are diſturbed by no 
; intercalation. It begins 747 years before Chriſt. 

The epocha of the death of Alexander the Great, 
324. - : 

The cpocha of the city of Antioch, 94. 

The epocha of the Julian reformation of the calen- 
dar, 45 | 

The epocha Actiaca, 3O. 

The Diocleſian epocha, 284 years after Chriſt. 

The epocha of the Hegira, or flight of Mahomet, 
uied by the Turks and Arabs, 622 after Chriſt. 

1 he epocha of Y ſdegird or Perſian epocha, 632 
ater Chriſt. | | 

N. B. A year, in the epochas of the death of Alex- 
ander and Nabonaſſer, conſiſts but of 365 days; and 
7 of that of the Hegira is only 354. | 
| -PODE, in lyrick poetry, the third or laſt part of 
ue ode, the ancient ode being divided into ſtrophe, an- 
robe, and ode. The epode is now the general name 
01 all kinds of ſmall compoſitions in lyrick verſe. 

EPOPOELA, in poetry, the ſtory, fable, or ſubject 
treated of in an epick poem. See the article FABLE. 

[he word is commonly uſed for the epick poem 1t- 
wy ge 5 3 POEM. | | 

> LUNES, in Roman antiquity, miniſters who 
neg at the 2 and had the care of the ſacred 

:quet committed to them. 

EQUABLE, an appellation given to ſuch motions 
8 aways continue the fame in degree of velocity, with- 
| out being either accelerated or retarded. 

und 12 5 Jy of eee between two 15. more 

8 - lame magnitude, quantity or quality. 
EQUALITY, that agreement between two or more 
gs, whereby they are denominated equal, 
he equality of two quantities, in algebra, is denoted 
two paralleſ lines bei | 'b T 
e e ng placed between them; thus, 
EQU AN 5 18. 4 added to 2 is equal to 6. 

elm fram : TE, in ethicks, denotes that even and 

Ra — mind and temper, under good or bad 

or oy ee man appears to be neither puffed up 

rendereg ——_ oy ; nor diſpirited, ſoured, or 
EOU y adver ty. | 
in 8 Eq Ar, or Circle of EQUALITY, 
to account 0 13 circle uſed in the Ptolemaick ſyſtem 
or the eccentricity of the planets, &c. 

JaNtity is de ah Pon algebra, a propoſition wherein one 

Peſlion of an equal to another, or where one ex- 

Preſſion of * quantity is declared equal to another ex- 

here: is ſaid aue quantity: as when we ſay 2=3; 

| : poſſeſs one fide of the equation, and + 


the other. The uſe of equations is for repreſenting 
more conveniently, and more diſtinctly, the conditions 


of problems, when tranſlated out of the common lan- 
guage into that of algebra. If a problem be juſtly pro- 


proſed, it ought to have as many independent con- 


ditions comprehended in it, expreſly or implicity, as 


there are unknown quantities to be diſcovered by them; 


and the algebraiſt muſt carefully ſearch out, conſider 
and diſtinguiſh theſe conditions one from another, be- 
fore he enters upon the ſolution of his problem. In 
order to bring problems to an equation, the algebraiſt 
muſt ſubſtitute ſome letter of the alphabet for the un- 
known quantity; and if there be more unknown quan- 
tities than one, the reſt muſt receive their names from 
ſo many conditions of the problem, and if the problem 
be juſtly ſtated and examined, there will ſtill remain a 


condition at laſt, which, being tranſlated into the alge- 


braick language, will afford him an equation, the re- 
ſolution whereof will give the unknown quantity for 
which the tranſlation was made; and when this un- 
known quantity 1s once diſcovered, the reſt will be 
eaſily found. | 

Example 1. Three perſons, A, B, and C, make a 
Joint contribution, which in the whole amounts to' 76 
pounds; of this A contributes a certain ſum unknown; 
B contributes as much as A, and 1o pounds more ; 
and C contributes as much as both A and B together: 
required their ſeveral contributions? In this problem 
there are three unknown quantities, and three condi- 
ditions for diſcovering them; firſt, that the whole con- 
tribution amounts to 76 pounds; ſecondly, that B 
contributes as much as A, and 10 pounds more: and 
thirdly, that C con'r1butes as much as A and B to- 
gether.— Theſe things being premiſed, put x for A's 
contribution; then, ſince B contributes 10/. more than 
A, put x+10 for B's contribution: laſtly, ſince C 
contributes as much as A and BE together, add x and 
x + 10 into one ſum, which gives 2x+15 for C's con- 
tribution : thus. we have found names for all the un- 
known quantities, and there remains ſtill one condi— 
tion unconſidered, viz. that all the contributions added 
together amounts to 76 pounds. 1his theretore being 
tranſlated into the algebraical language, we ſhall have 
the following equation, 4 ＋ 20=70. 

Example 2. One begins the world with a certain ſum 
of money, which he improved fo well by traffick, that 
at the year's end he found he had doubled his firſt ſtock, 
except 100 pounds laid out in common expences ; and 
ſo he continued every year doubling the laſt year's 
ſtock, except 100 pounds a year expended as before ; 
and at the end of three years, found himſelf juſt three 
times as rich as at firſt . what was his firſt ſtock ? 

Put » for his firſt ſtock, that is, let » repreſent the 
number of pounds he began with ; then the double of 
this is 2x, and therefore at the year's end, he will have 


2xX—100; the double of this is 4x—200; therefore, at 


the ſecond year's end, he will have 4x —200—100, or 
4xX— 300; the double of this is 8x O; therefore, at 
the end of the third year, he will have 6x — boo — 100, 
or 8x - o: but there ſtill remains one condition, viz. 
that he had then three times his firſt ſtock ; this there- 
fore being tranſlated into the algebraick language, we 
ſhall have the following equation, 8x—700= g. 

Example 3. A certain ciſtern which would be filled 
in 12 minutes, by two pipes running into 1t, would be 
filled in 20 minutes by one alone: required in what 
time it would be filled with the other? | 

Put æ for the time ſought wherein the ſecond pipe 
would fill the ciſtern ; then to find how much of this 
ciſtern will be filled in 12 minutes, it will be &“: 1:: 12: 


ae and for the ſame reaſon — will be the part filled by 
* 
the firſt pipe in the ſame time, and conſequently, 
= += will be the quantity they will both diſcharge 
* 


into the ciſtern in the ſame time: Now there remains 
one more condition, v1z. that in this time they ought 
to fill the ciſtern entirely; this, therefore, being ex- 


preſſed! in the algebraick language, we ſhall have the 


g b 12 12 

u „ — — 5 

following equation, Vi 7 * I 
Solution 
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eaſily reſolved. 


E a 


Solutibn of EVATIONS. The above inſtructions 
will, we preſume, be ſufficient to inſtruct the young 
algebraiſt in the method of tranflating problems into 

the algebraick language; it remains that we now inſtruct 
him how to proceed in ſolving theſe equations, which 
may be performed by the following axioms : - 

Axiom 1. Whenever a fraction is to be multiplied by 
a whole number, it will be ſufficient to multiply only 
the numerator by that number, retaining the denomi- 
nator the ſame as before. "Thus, + multiplied into 2 
gives 5, for the fame reaſon that 4 ſhillings multiplied 

into 2 give 8 ſhillings. Thus, alſo, = multiplied in- 


- 


12 


conditions of the problem; but in caſes of a more com. 
plicated nature, where many unknown quantities arg 
linke and entangled into one another, this method ail 
be found very difficult; and therefore, in ſuc}; 5 

the algebraiſt is allowed to uſe as many different . 
as he has unknown quantities, Feger ems he finds 5 
as many independant equations for diſcovering their 1 

lues; for though, in every equation wherein more a 
known quantities than one are concerned, they hinder 
one another from being found out ; yet if as many fan. 
damental equations at firſt be given, as there are un. 
known quantities, it will not be difiicult, in many cf 
from theſe to derive others that are more ſimple, till u 
laſt you come to an equation wherein but one one 


. 


| 3 | | 3 
to 3 glves —. f unknown quantity is concerned, in which caſe all the 


Ax. 2. But if the whole number, into which the 


fraction is to be multiplied, be equal to the denomina- 


tor of the fraction, then throw away the denominator, 
and the numerator alone will be the product. 


Thus, tlie fraction 


a: Allo, _ multiplicd into. 3 gives 2x; and — 


multiplied into 6 gives 7 or 


multiplied into 12 gives 21. 
Ax. 3. If the two fides of an equation be multrplied 
or divided by the fame number, the 2 products, or 


quotients will be equal to each other. I Equation ift, xy * 144. 


Thus, if = 4 1 9; if both ſides of the equa- 
tion be multiplied into 3, we ſhall have 2x+12= 
— + 27; and, if again this laſt equation be multi- 


plied into 12, we ſhall have 24x+ 144 2 21K T 324. 
Ax. 4. If a quantity be taken from either fide of an 
equation, and placed on the other with a contrary ſign, 
which is commonly called tranſpoſition, the two ſides 
will ſtill be equal to each other. | 
Thus if 5 + 3=10, tranfpole+ 3, and you will have 
7=10—3: allo, if 9—3=4, tranſpoſe —3, and you 
will have 5 =4 +3: or if 24x + 144=21x+ 324, 
tranſpoſe 21x, and you will have 244—21x + 144 = 
324 ; that is, 3x+144=324; and if again in this laſt 
equation you tranſpoſe 144, you will have 3«õ 324 
144 = 180. Tranſpoſition, therefore, as it is here deli- 
vered, is nothing but a general name for adding or ſub- 
tracting equal quantities from the two ſides of an equa- 
tion; in which caſe it is no wonder, if the ſums of dif- 
ferences ſtill continue equal to each other. As for in- 
ſtance in this equation a—b=c, tranſpoſing —b, we 
have a=c+b-: And what 1s this after all, but adding 
5 to both ſides of the equation? For if 4 be added to al 
—b, the ſum will be a; and if þ be added to c, the 
ſum will be c; therefore a=e+b: Again, in the 
equation a+b=c, tranſpoling+b, we have a=c—6b, 
which is nothing elſe but ſubtracting 4 from both ſides 


Lak ld. ids. tro —_— 


n. 


1. Thus, in the firſt example, where 4x+20=76.| 


N 


multiply alſo the ſecond equation by y. which acco1d- 
ing to the foregoing article, is the coefficient of x in the 
firſt, and you will have xz—16 yy=0; ſubtract the 
latter product from the former, and you will have 


ſpeed, making 3 leaps for every 4 of the hare's ; and, 
of the cquation. moreover, paſſing over as much ground in 2 leaps, 25 


By the help of theſe axioms, algebraick equations are the hare did in 3 
made during the whole courſe? 


reſt are ſaid to be exterminated. 
Prob. 1. What two numbers are thoſe the product of 
whoſe multiplication is 144, and the quotient of the | 
greater dividend by the leis is 16? 
Solution. Put x for the greater number, and) for the 
leſs; and the queſtion, when extracted from word: 
will ſtand thus: 


If xy 144, and - =16, what are x and y? 


The firſt of theſe equations wants no preparation, 
and therefore may be put dowu thus: 


The ſecond equation, when prepared according to 
the nature of the queſtion, will ſtand thus: | 
Equat. 2d, x—16 y=0. 

Multiply the firft equation by 1, the ſuppoſed cocki- 
cient of x in the ſecond, and the equation not being 
altered by ſuch a multiplication, will be xy * =144; 


Equat. zd, k16 yy = 144; whence by di- 
viding both fides by 16, and extracting the ſquare root, 
Eon, 4h * F= 4 
Subſtitute now 3 inſtead of y, or 3 x inſtead of xy, 
in the firſt equation, and you will have 3x=144, and 
conſequently, 
„ gf. © 
So that the numbers at laſt are found to be 48 and 
3. and they will anſwer the conditions of the queſtion; 
or 48 & Z=144, and<= = 16. 


Equat. iſt, xy © = 144 
2d, x — 16 y = Os 
3d, Xx 16yy = 144- 
4th, * y=3 


5th, * == 48. 
Prob. 2. A greyhound, ſpying a hare at the diſtance 
of 50 of his own leaps from him, purſues her with full 


I demand how many leaps each 


Solution. For the number of the dog's leaps, during 


+ 10 = 38. 


Tranſpoſe 20, by ax. 4, and it will be 4x=76—20 
=56. Then divide both fides by 4, according to az. 
3, and it will be x=14=to A's part of the contribu- 
tion. Whence B's will be x+10=24, and C's=2x 


2. In the ſecond example, where 8x — 700 = 3x. 
T ranſpoſe 700, and it will be 8x = 3x+ 700; alſo 
tranſpoſe zu, and we ſhall have 8+— 3x=700, or 5x 
=7co; then divide both ſides by 5, and it will be x= 
140, the ſum of money he had at the beginning. 


| + + EE . 
3. In example 3d, where —+—==1. Multiply both 


fides by x, and it will be 12 4 n; and that by 20, 


which will give 240+12x=20x; tranſpoſe 12x, and 


it will be 240=20x— 12x, or 240=8x; then divide by 
8, and we ſhall have x=3o minutes, the time where- 
in the ſecond pipe alone will fill the ciſtern. 

Hitherto we have uſed bet one fingle letter in every 
problem for fome one unknown quantity in it; and if 
there were more, the reſt received their names from the 

- | 


the whole courſe x ; the number of the hare's leaps in 
the ſame time, y- therefore while the dog makes * 
leaps, the hare makes y; but, according to the prob- 
lem, while the dog made 3 leaps, the hare made 4 
therefore, x is to y as 3 to 4; whence, by 8 
extremes and means, we have 4* 35 Again, wm 
the hare's form to the end of the courſe, the dog _ - 
x— 50 leaps, and paſſed over as much ground as the a 
did in all her's y; but, according to the problem, 
dog paſſed over as much ground in 2 leaps, 
did in 3; therefore, x— 50 is toy, 7 2 — 4 oy 
again, by multiplying extremes and means, © | 
[gran I 5 25 The reſt of the ſolution 18 45 follaws - 
| Equat. r et ee | 
Equat. 2d, 3#—2y=15% _ 
Bubtract 3 times the firſt equation from four iim 
the ſecond, and you will have | 
Equat. 3d, * y=600-. "nd you will 
Put 600 for y in the firſt equation, 2 
have 4 - 3, that is, 4 180 W7 
Eguat. 4th, * * 450 · " There* 
| 
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Therefore, the dog made 450 leaps, and the hare 
boo, during the whole courſe; and 450 is to 600, as 


O 0 N 122 4 43 
0 if to cn that is, as 3 to 4: Again, from the 
O f 
150 


you leaps ; and 400 is to 600, as 4 to 6, or as 2 to 3. 


Prob. 3. It is required to find out two numbers ſuch, | 
| that if their difference be multiplied into their ſum, the 


-odudt will be 5 ; and if the difference of their ſquares. 
be multiplied into the ſum of their ſquares, the product 
il be 68? e . | 
yt put x for the greater number, and y for the leſs; 
then will their difference be x—y, their ſum x +y, and 
the product of their ſum and difference multiplied to- 
gether will be „-); then will «& -es by the ſup- 
poſition, and x*=5 +37 ; ſquare both ſides, and you 
will have x*=25+103*+ *: again, the difference 
of the ſquares of the two numbers ſought is «& -, and 
the ſum of their ſquares x? +*, and the product of theſe 
two * =; therefore x*—y*=65 by the ſuppoſition, 
and xf=65+3*; but x* was before found equal to 25 
+1097 +3*; therefore 25+10z* + y*=65 + y*; whence 


g,, and y=2; ſubſtitute now 4 for )* in the frſt 


fundamental equation, which was x*—y*=5, and you 
will have & Ar , and x=3; therefore the numbers 
fought are 3 and 2, which will anſwer the conditions. 
To bring Geometrical Problems to EQUAaTIONs.—In 
repreſenting lines by numbers we are at liberty in any 
problem to repreſent what line we pleaſe by unity, pro- 
vided that in that problem all other lines be repreſented 
by proportionable numbers. Thus, if an inch be re- 
prefented by an unit, a foot muſt be repreſented by the 
number 12; if a foot be repreſented by an unit, à yard 
muſt be repreſented by the number 3, and ſo on; but 


ib is not neceſſary that the ſtandard-line repreſented by 


unity ſhould always be expreſſed : thus when the three 
hides of a triangle are repreſented by the numbers 3, 4, 
and 5 feet, or 3, 4, and 5 yards, &c. provided that all 
other lines to which theſe are to be compared be pro- 
portionably repreſented. 1 | 

As to ſurfaces, if any number as 10 repreſents an 
area, that area mult be looked upon as equivalent to 10 
equal ſquares whoſe ſides are ſuch lines as are repreſented 
dy unity. | | nn a 
_ Laſtly, if any number as 10 repreſents the content 
of any ſolid, that ſolid content muſt be looked upon as 
equivalent to 10 equal cubes whoſe ſides are units. Thus 
then, if the number 1 repreſents a line of a foot long, 
the number 10, when it repreſents a line, will ſignify a 


line 10 feet long ; when it repreſents an area, it will | 


benify 10 ſquare feet, and when it repreſents a ſolid, 
t will ſignify 10 cubick feet. 

Prob. 1. Itis required, having given a and 6 the two 
25 of a right-angled triangle, whereof a is the greater, 
to find its hypothenuſe without the forty-ſeventh of the 


e's form to the end of the courſe, the dog made 


E AU 


find the hypothenuſe, nothing more is required than to 
draw a right line equal to one of the legs and perpendi- 
cular to the other at its extremity, as H A perpendicular 
to AE, and to join HE. . | 
Conſtruftion of EQUATIONs. See CONSTRUCTION. 
Exponcptial FqQuaTION: See EXPONENTIAL. 
Annual E ATION of the mean Motion of the Sun 


of the ſun's mean motion depends upon the eccentricity 
of the earth's orbit round him, and is 164 ſuch parts, 
of which the mean diſtance between the fun and the 
earth is 1000; whence ſome have called it the equation 
of the centre, which, when greateſt, is 1* 56'' 20” 


of the apogee, 20; and of its node, ꝙ 30“. 

Theſe four annual equations are always mutually 
proportionable to each other : ſo that when any of them 
is at the greateſt, the three others will alſo be greateſt ; 
and when one diminiſhes, the reſt diminiſh in the ſame 
ratio. Wherefore the annual equation of the centre of 
the ſun being given, the other three correſponding 
equations will be given; ſo that one table of the cen- 
tral equations will ferve for all. 3 

EQUATION of a Curve, an equation expreſſing the 
nature of a curve, the relation between an abſciſs and a 
correſponding ordinate, or the relation of their fluxions. 

Eu ATION of Time, in aſtronomy, the reducing of 
the apparent, unequal time, or motion of the heavenly 
bodies to equable or mean time, or motion. 

Since the diurnal motion of the earth about its axis 
is equable, every revolution will be performed in the 
ſame time, and therefore all the ſidereal days and the 
hours of thoſe days will be equal. And on the other 
hand the ſolar days are all unequal, and that on two 
accounts, to wit, becauſe of the elliptick figure of the 


tick to the equator. | | | 
This will appear as follows: let 8 (Plate XXX 
fig. 3.) be the ſun, AB a part of the ecliptick, A the 


paſſes through the ſun. Now, in the time. of one revo- 
lution about its axis, let the earth be carried about the 
ſun from A to B, and then the meridian will be in the 
poſition m d, parallel to the former MD. But it is 
plain the meridian 1 d is not yet directed to the fun, 
nor will, till by its angular motion it has attained the 
ſituation /, deſcribing the angle e BM BS A; whence 
it appears, that all the ſolar days are longer than the 
time of one revolution or ſidereal day. g 

If the earth revolved in the plane of the equator, and 
in a circle about the ſun, then would the angle AS B, 
and conſequently the angle e B, be always of the ſame 
quantity; and therefore the time of deſcribing the ſaid 
angle e B m would always be equal; and ſo all the ſolar 
days would be equal among themſelves. But neither 


clement ? | {of theſe two cafes have place in nature; for by the 


ed Out of 8 triangles, all ſimilar and equal to 
angle propoſed, let 4 right-angled parallelograms 


be formed and diſpoſed as in the ſcheme, viz. A K, 


i Sh and DN; (Plate XXX. fig. 6.) then from 
ba mormity and conſtitution of the figure we ſhall 
de 3 {quares, viz. ABCD the greateſt, EF GH the 


muddlemoſt, and K LM the leaſt. It is further evi- 


arch the greateſt ſquare exceeds the middlemoſt by 
möſ _ triangles abovementioned, and that the middle- 
e the leaſt by the other 4 triangles; and con- 
ms þ that the middlemoſt ſquare is an arithmetick. 
of the wen the greateſt and the leaſt. But that fide 
r greateſt ſquare is A B=A E+EB=a+6; and 

of the leaſt ſquare is K LE I. EK ZA. 


therefo | : 
and th , Bn = of the greateſt ſquare is 4 ＋ 2 ab+6*, 


arithmetick mea 


are is the ſquare of the hypothenuſe of the 
1 therefore, if @ and b be the legs of 
naſe will ben led triangle, the ſquare of che hypothe- 
a and the hypothenuſe itſelf will be 
No 9 | Tz 
bypo 83 = this problem the relation betwixt the 
„ inveſtigates nd the legs of the right-angled triangle 
Vor * therwile, the two legs being given to 
N 9: | Ss being gi 


earth's theory, founded on the niceſt obſervations, the 
orbit is an ellipſis; and therefore her annual motion 
cannot be equable, or the angle A SB deſcribed in the 
ſame ſpace of time will not be equal ; for in the aphelion 
the velocity of the earth will be leſs than in the perihe- 
lion; therefore alſo the arch A B will be leſs; and 
conſequently, the ſimilar arch em, and therefore alſo 
the time of deſcribing it: whence it appears, that the 
part of time to be added to the ſidereal day, to complete 
the ſolar day, is always variable. 

The other, and the moſt conſiderable part of the 
equation of time, is that which ariſes from the plane of 


plain which, let Y Vf == ( fig. 5.) be a ſemicircle of the 
ecliptick, and Y H of the equinoctial, S the centre 
of the ſun, and A that of the earth in the third quar- 
ter of the ecliptick, h/ the meridian paſſing through the 


ter of the ecliptick Y S. 


apparently deſcribe in the ſame time the arch of the 


point, and ſpent the ſame time with the ſame equable 
4R : e velocity 


and Moon's Apogee and Nodes. The annual equation 


The equation of the moon's mean motion is 11 407; 


earth's orbit, and becauſe of the obliquity of the eclip- 


centre of the earth, and MD a meridian, whoſe plane 


the earth's orbit or ecliptick, being inclined to that of 
the equator or plane of the diurnal motion. To ex- 


true ſun 8, and its apparent place at 1 in the firſt quar- 

Suppoſe now the motion of the earth in every reſpect 
equable; and firſt, that it ſet out from , and proceed- 
ed in the equator in a given time to D, the ſun would 


equator I. Again, ſuppoſe it ſet out from the ſame - | 
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begin to be reckoned, in degrees of the meridian. 


by one revolution of the equato?, it follows that one 


velocity in the ecliptick, it would arrive at the point A; 
ſo that the arch < A= D, and FI VC; then it 
is evident, as the earth revolves about its axis from 
welt to eaſt, the meridian of any place will firſt arrive 
at the ſun I in the ecliptick, and afterwards at the ſun 
C in the equinoctial; that is, the time of noon by the 
ſan in the ecliptick will be ſooner than that noon which 
would happen by the ſun in the equinoctial; and that 
by the quantity of the arch / D turned into time. 
Now the arch „D g BC is the difference of the ſun's 
longitude Y I, or Y C, and his right aſcenſion M B. 
Draw g parallel to D C, and the angle e A/ will be 
equal to the angle D 8%, and the arch / fimilar to the 
arch Dy, therefore the time in which the meridian / 
revolves into the ſituation eg, is that which is to be 
added to the eciiptick noon, to equate it with the time 
of the equinoctial noon, in the firſt and third quarters 
of the ecliptick. In the ſecond and fourth quarters, the 
ſaid equation is to be ſubtracted, as would cafily appear 
by making the ſame conſtruction there. 


Now, becauſe in different parts of the quadrant this 
arch DL or BC is of a different length, the equation of 
time will be a variable quantity; and therefore, ſince 
the motion and time meaſured by the ſun in the equi- 
noctial is always equal, there being nothing to make it 
otherwiſe, it follows, that the times, that is, the days 
meaſured by the ſun in the ecliptick, muſt be always 
encqual; or, in other words, the ſolar days are ſome- 
times ſhorter, ſometimes longer, than the equal time 
meaſured out in the equinoctial. 

The true motion of the earth precedes the mean in 
the firſt ſemicircle of anomaly, and is preceded by the 
mean in the ſecond : therefore, while the earth is going 
from the aphelion to the perihelion, or while the ſun 
apparently moves from the apogzum to the perigæum, 
the apparent time will be before the mean; and in the 
other ſemicircle of anomaly it will be after it. The 
difference of theſe motions, converted into time, is the 
equation of time in this reſpect, and is to be ſubtracted 
from the apparent time to gain the mean, or added to 
the mean to gain the apparent, in the firſt ſemicircle of 
anomaly, and vice verſa in the latter. 

Now both theſe parts of the equation of time are cal- 
culated by aſtronomers for every degree of anomaly, and 
for every degree of the ſun's longitude in the ecliptick, 
and diſpoſed in two ſeveral tables, with directions for 
adding and ſubtraQtng, as the caſe requires: ſo that at 
all times the true or equal time may be had. And from 
thence it appears that the apparent. time, or that ſhewn 
by the ſun, namely, by a ſun-dial, 1s but four days in 
the whole year the ſame with the mean or equal time 
ſhewn by a good clock or watch, to wit, about April 
the 4th, June the 6th, Auguſt the 20th, and December 
the 13th. Alſo, about the 22d of October, the equa- 
tion is greateſt of all in the year, being then about 16' 1”; 
clocks being then ſo much flower than ſun- dials. 

As the ſolar days are unequal, the hours muſt be ſo 
of courſe; and hence it appears, that there is no natu- 
ral body which can by its motion meaſure time truly 
or equally; and the only way to do this is by the 
artificial contrivance of clocks, watches, clepyſydræ, 
hour-glaſſes, &c. 

EQUATOR, in geography, a great circle of the 
terreſtrial globe, equidiſtant from its poles, and dividin 
it into two equal hemiſpheres ; one north, and the other 
ſouth. See the article GLOBE. 


It paſſes through the E. and W. points of the hori- 


Zon, and at the meridian 1s raiſed as much above the 
horizon as 1s the complement of the latitude of the place. 
From this circle, the latitude of places, whether N. or 8. 


All people living on this circle, called by geographers 
and navigators the line, have their days and nights con- 
ſtantly equal. 

It is in degrees of the equator that the longitude of 
places are reckoned; and as the natural day is meaſured 


hour anſwers to e = 15": hence 19 of the equator 


will contain four minutes of time, 15 minutes of a devs 
gree will make a minute of an hour; and, conſeq uently, 


aw 


E OU 
; ? A | 
* * . 


_ EQUERY, Z/qzyer, in the Britiſh cuſt 
MX, of ſtate, ver maſter of the bart 25 
E QUEST RIAN Statue, the ſtatue of 2 fon 
mounted on horſeback. N n F 
EQUIANGULAR, in geometry, an epithet = 
to figures whoſe angles are all equal: ſuch are a "ting 
an 5. 8 740 JJ Gs 
EQUICRURAL, in geometry, the ſ. : 
Adee See the article % a 
EQUIDIFFERENT NuMBERs, in arithmetic 
are of two kinds, 1. Continually equidifferent is whey. 
in a ſeries of three numbers, there is the ſame difference | 
between the firſt and ſecond, as there is between the 
ſecond and third; as 3, 6, 9. And, 2. Diſcreetly equi. 
different, is when in a ſeries of four numbers or quanti- 
ties, there is the ſame difference between the fir and 
ſecond, as there is between the third and fourth: fuch 
are 3, 6, 7, 10. ; | | ak 
EQUIDISTANT, an appellation given to thinss 
that are equally diſtant from another thing to which 
eo. have ſome relation. | 3 | 
EQUILATERAL Txr1axGcLE,. that whoke three 
ſides are equal. | * fe 
_EqQuiLATERAL Fiyperbola, is a ſpecies of hypeihola, 
whoſe tranſverſe diameter 1s equal to its parameter; and 
conſequently all the other diameters are equal to the 
parameters, and its aſymptotes always interſe& each 
other at right-angles in the centre. 
EQUILIBRIUM, in mechanicks, is when the two 
ends of a lever or balance hang ſo exactly even and 
level, that neither doth aſcend or deſcend, but keep ir 
a poſition parallel to the horizon; which is occaſioned 
by their both being charged with an equal weight, 
EQUIMULTIPLES. in arithmetick and geometry, 
are numbers or quantities multiplied by one and the 
fame number or quantity. Hence equimultiples are 
always in the fame ratio to each other, as the ſimple 
quantities before multiplication : thus, if 6 and 8 are 
multiplied by 4, the equimultiples 24 and 32 will be to 


each other as © to 8. | | 
EQUINOCTIAL, in aſtronomy, a great circle of 
the celeſtial globe, whoſe poles are the poles of the 
world. 

It is ſo called, becauſe whenever the ſun comes to 
this circle, the days and nights are equal all over the 
globe; being the ſame with that which the ſun ſeems to 
defcribe at the time of the two equinoxes of ſpring and 
autumn. | | 
All ſtars, directly under this circle. have no deci- 
nation, and always riſe due E. and ſet full W. The 
hour circles are drawn at right-angles to it, palang 
through every 15*; and the parallels to it are called 
parallels of declination. 

EqQuinocTIAL Celure, See the article COLURE* 
EqQuinocTIAaL Dial. See the article DIAL. 
EquinoceT1AL Hour. See the article Houn. | 
EqouinocTriar Point, &c: See the article Po1NT,Qc. 
EQUINOX, the time when the ſun enters either ol 
the equinoctial points, where the ecliptick interſects the 
equinoctial. See the preceding article. 5 
It is ſo called, becauſe when the ſun is in ogy 
points the days and nights are of an equal length 
the world over. As the ſun is in one of them, in dhe 
ſpring, viz. March 20, it is called the vernal * 
nox; and in the other, in autumn, VIZ. September 237 
it is called the autumnal equinox, | 
Preceſſion of the EQUINOXES. dee PRECESSION 
EQUIPOLLENCE, in logick, is when there 8 - ; 
equivalence, or agreement, either as to the e 
things, or as to the grammatical ſenſe of any ae no 
poſitions ; that is, when two piopoſittons te * 5 
and the ſame thing, though they exprels ut a . 
ferent manners. | „ 


EOUISET UM, horſetail, in botany, 4 geg. 
A.. the order of the filices, or ferns, the fruct! 
n blong ſpike, 


fications of which are diſpoſed on an o * 
are of an orbicular figure, dividing into 8 
from the baſe. | Ihe plant itſelf grows in 7 Nabend 
and on the ſides of ditches, in ſeveral parts of x 


ay | Ly, - ecies HMpo 
and conſiſts of jointed ſtalks, in 4ome ele ene 


four ſeconds anſwer to one minute of a degree, 


in others # if or. 079 
mad. others, branched, producing. ſetæ. = wifes 


8 


ER V 


ns. of the ſame ſtructure of the larger ones. It 
5 vulnerary and aſtringent, and therefore 
nreſcribed in hæmorrhages, and injuries of the kidneys 

dder. „„ RES 4g 49 
1100 1T . in a general ſenſe, the virtue of treating 
|] other men according to common reaſon and juſtice, 
oy as we would be gladly treated ourſelves, when we 


aright what is our due. 1 
NN >, Redemption, in our law, is applied to 
W as where money being due on a mortgage, 
ne mortgage is deſirous to bar the mortgager's equity 
of redemption, that is his right to redeem the mortgage. 

EqQuiTY alſo ſignifies the court of chancery, where 
controverſies are determined according to the exact 
rules of equity and conſcience. . 

EQUIVOCAL Terms, or Words, among logicians, 
are thoſe which have a doubtful or double meaning. 

EqQu1VOCAL Generation, the production of plants 
without ſeed; inſects or animals without parents in the 
natural way. This kind of generation is now entirely 
exploded. 65 To: . IF. 

LQUULEUS, in antiquity, a kind of rack, or engine 
of torture, uſed for extorting a confeſſion. 2 IT) 

EqQuuULEUS,, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's and 
Tycho's catalogues are 4; but in Mr. Flamſtead's 10. 

ERECT FLOWERS, ſuch as grow upright, without 
hanging or reclining the head. 

ERECTOR Clhrorrs, in anatomy, is one of the two 
muſcles that ſerve for its erection. | 

ERberox Penis, is one of the two muſcles that 
{erve for its erection. 

ERICA, heath, in botany. See HEATH. 

ERIDANUS, the river, in aſtronomy, a conſtella- 
ton of the ſouthern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's 
catalogue are 30, in Tycho's 19, and in Mr. Flam- 

ſtead's 68, pe 
' ERMIN, in heraldry, is a coat of arms, where the 
feld is argent, powdered with ſable. 

EROSION, among phyſicians, implies the effect of 
acrid or acid humours, which eat into, and deſtroy 
the fleſh. 


ERRATA, a liſt of errors or faults committed in] 


printing an impreſſion of a book. 
ERRATICK, wandering, an epithet given by aſtro- 


nomers to the planets, becauſe they wander or change | 


their ſituation. Phyſicians: alſo call thoſe fevers which 
oblerye no regular periods, Erratick fevers. 
LRRHINES, medicines, which when ſnuffed up 
the nofe occaſion ſneezing, enliven the ſpirits, and cauſe 
a diſcharge from: the head. 5 
ERROR, a falſe opinion, a miſtake of the under- 
ſanding in giving its aſſent to what is not true, 
r. Locke reduces the cauſes of error to theſe four; 
fiſt, want of proofs ; ſecondly, want of ability to uſe 
mem, thirdly, want of will to uſe them; and fourthly, 
vrong meafures of probability. „ 
ERUCA Rocks T, in botany, a plant with a white, 
woody, ſlender root, and hairy ſtalks. The leaves are 
3 and lacinated. The flowers are cruciform and 
ped; and the ſeeds are roundiſh. 
3 3 this plant is ſtrong and ungrateful, as 
Fa rg tate. It is ſaid to excite the appetite, and 
Ars, ion; to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and to pro- 
ko me. It is claſſed by Linnæus among the 
7 or cabbages. | 
Rag, IONs, in medicine, are the effects of 
BS 55 and the crudities thence ariſing. See 
TIT Ne v. | ; 
LION, Eruditio, denotes an extenſive ac- 


Wantance with b 5 
ooks, eſpecially ſuch 
AI , Elpecially as treat of the 


7? 2 2 | 
KUF TION, in medicine, a ſudden and copious 


excretion ae 

elmeg wel humours, as pus or blood: it ſignifies alſo 

Pg : vith exanthema, any breaking-out, as puſtules 
ERVIN : mall-pox, meaſles, &e. 

M, bitter vetch, in botany, a genus of plants 


Ir 4 "YOM 
roms Papilionaceous flowers. The vexillum plane, 
morter by-kal ightly reflexed. The alz are obtuſe, and 


otter than tl an the vexillum; and the carina is 
UH x ale, and acuminated. The fruit is 


a thick, knotty, obtuſe and oblong pod containing four 
roundiſh ſeeds. The ground feeds of a ſpecies of this 
genus abounds with a diuretick falt, and is therefore 
recommended for the ſtone. LY 
ERYNGO RoorT, Kadix Eryngii in pharmacy, Is 
a very long root, growing to 14 or 16 inches in length, 
and of the thickneſs of one's finger. Its ſurface is 
ſomewhat wrinkled, the lines running longitudinally. 


It conſiſts of a ſoft, tender, and fleſhy cortical part, and 


an external one of a hard and woody nature, which 
eaſily ſeparates from it. It is of a duſky browniſh colour 
on the outſide, and white within; of a fragrant ſmelt, 
and a ſweetiſh agreeable taſte. | 

The root of the eryngo is an excellent attenuant ; it 


incides and diſſolves the viſcid humours which are apt 


to clog the viſcera, and opens their obſtructions; and 
hence it is an excellent hepatick, uterine, and nephri- 
tick. It promotes urine and the menſes, and is excel- 
lent in jaundices, and the beginning of dropſies. It 
muſt be obſerved, that the whole virtue of the root 18 
contained in the cortical part, which is of ſo tough and 
fibrous a texture, that it cannot be reduced to the com- 
mon form of powder, without ſuch a previous drying 
as robs it of the greater part of it. Therefore, if any 
great effect is expected, it mult be given in a decoction, 
or candied. | . 
ERYSIMUM, hedge muſtard, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla whereof confilts of four oblong, cru- 
ciform petals, with a very obtuſe point: the fruit is a 


| long, linear, four-cornered pod, conhiting of two valves, 


and divided into two cells: the ſeeds are numerous, 
{mall, and roundiſh. | 

This plant is recommended in paralytick and epilep- 
tick caſes ; it expels poiſon, deſtroys worms, ſtrengthens 
the ſtomach. and cures ulcers of the mouth. 

ERYSIPELAS, otherwiſe called St. Anthony's fire, 
is that ſpecies of inflammation, which ariſing in the 
{kin, and its ſubjacent fat, ſometimes ſpreads itſelf very 
far, and is accompanied with redneſs, heat and pain. 
The part affected, when preſſed with the finger, be- 
comes remarkably white ; but, ſoon after its removal, 
reſumes its former redneſs. 8 
The word is Greek, epvormeaags, and derived from ev- 
8@-, red; and wea@-, livid; becauſe of the colours it 
1nduces on the affected part. 
Though inflammations of this kind generally ariſe 
on the arms and legs, yet they fometimes happen on 
tlie neck, the head, the ſhoulders, noſe, and other parts. 


Upon the firſt approach of this diſorder, the patient is 


almoſt always ſeized with a ſhivering and coldneſs, 


that perceived in burning fevers : for this reaſon, it 
it often called ignis ſacer, both by ancient and modern 
authors. | | 

Great attention is to be given to that fever which is 
accompanied with an eryſipelas. For in this, beſides 


fers, the puſtules on various parts of the body ſome- 
times run into gangrenes. 


Wherefore, the firſt thing to be done is to draw blood 


pretty plentifully ; and then to purge once or more 


with gentle catharticks, as infuſion of ſena with manna; 


for ſuch only are proper in fevers. And indeed there 
is no acute fever that bears repeated purging better than 
this, eſpecially when the inflammatory tumor has ſeized 
the head : for the humour ſpreads very faſt, and ſoon 
gains the neighbouring parts. | | 

But it is dangerous to apply hot fomentations, in 
order to diſcuſs the morbifick matter; and much more 
ſo, to repel it with cooling ointments or liniments. 
But, if the ſkin in any part be gangrened, that part is 
to be fomented with a decoction of bitter herbs, mixed 
with camphorated ſpirit of wine; and afterwards a 
cataplaſm of oatmeal boiled in ſtrong beer is to be laid 


on warm, and to be renewed, as often as is found 


neceſſary. 


And to give this caution once for all; not only in 


acute diſeaſes, but in ſeyeral chronical; which are at- 
tended with puſtules that ſuppurate, it is ſafer and bet- 
ter, unleſs the ſkin is the ſole ſeat of the diforder, to 
encourage the eruption by gentle means, or at leaſt to 

; | 2 | l ſuffer 
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which are ſoon ſucceeded by a degree of heat, equal to 


the pain, thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs, which the patient ſuf- 
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ſuffer it to come forth for ſome time (that is, as far as 
the patient can bear the uneaſineſs) than either to repel 


or purge off the humour by other outlets. For thete 
is in every viſcous humour ſomewhat peculiar to itſelf : 
and, as they generally come forth by way of crifis, how 
much ſoever they may be diminiſhed, yet they are rarely 


evacuated out of the body, with relief to the ſick, by | 


any other paſſages than thoſe pointed out by nature. 
Mead's Mionita & Pracepta. | 

ERY THRINA, CoRAL-TREE, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which is papilionaceous, and conſiſts of four 
petals : the fruit is a very long pod, protuberated by 
the ſeeds, terminating in a ſmall point, and conſiſting! 
of one cell: the ſeeds are kidney- ſhaped. Theſe plants 
are beſt propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in the ſpring 
on a hot-bed, and afterwards tranſplanted ſingly into 
pots, and plunged into the bark-bed in the ſtove. 

ER Y THROIDES, in anatomy, the firſt part of 
the proper tunicks or coats which cover the teſticles. 

ERY THRONITUM, dog's-tooth violet, in botany, 
a genus of plants whoſe flower conſiſts of fix oblong 
lanceolated reffexed petals, ſpreading open at their baſe 
with fix filaments topped with oblong ere& furrowed 
antheræ, the fruit is a ſubgloboſe capſule, with three 
cells, including a number of ovate acuminated feeds. 
The root is recommended againſt the cholick, epilepſy, 
and worms; it is alſo reckoned a provocative to venery. 
This genus comprehends the dens canis of Tournefort. 

ESCALADE, or ScALADE, in the art of war a 
furious attack of a wall or a rampart, carried on with 
ladders to mount by ; without proceeding in form, 
breaking ground, or carrying on regular works to 
ſecure the men. 

ESCAPE, in law, a violent or privy evaſion out of 
ſome lawful reſtraint, without being delivered by due 
courſe of law. 1 i 

ESC APE-WARR ANT, a proceſs which iſſues out 
againſt a perſon committed to the King's-bench or 
Fleet-priſons, who without being duly diſcharged, takes 
upon him to go at large. 

Upon this warrant, which is obtained on oath, a 
perſon may be apprehended on a Sunday. 

ESCHALOT, or SHALLOT, a ſpecies of the onion, 
much uſed in cookery. See the article Onion. 

ESCHAR, in ſurgery, is a cruſt or hard ſkin brought 
over any wound or ulcer, or raiſed with a red-hot ſear- 
10g 1ron, 

ESCHAROTICKS, Eſcharotica, in pharmacy, are 
ſuch medicines or things as induce an eſchar. | 

\SCHEAT, in law, fignifies any lands or othe 
profits that fall to a landlord within his manor, by way 
of forfeiture, or the death of his tenant, dying without 
an heir general, or ſpecial, or leaving his heir under 
age and unmarried. It is alſo uſed for the place or 
circuit within which the king, or the lord, hath eſcheats 
of his tenants. : 


ESCHEATOR, 4 an officer who takes notice of | 


the king's eſcheats in the country, and certifies them 
into the Exchequer. 

ESCHYNOMENOUS Pr1.awts. 
{ESCHYNOMENOUS. 

ESCLAT TE, in heraldry, thoſe diviſions in a ſhield 
which are not made neatly and in a ſtraight line, but 
ſeem to ſhew, that this irregularity is owing to a thing's 
being violently broken. It is alſo applied to broken 
lances, chevrons, &c. | 

ESCORT), in mulitary affairs, 1s a body of armed 
men that attends ſome perſon or thing for ſecurity, and 
to defend them from any inſult. 

ESCOUADE, is part of a body of infantry, that 
anſwers to what is called a brigade among the cavalry, 

ESCROL, in heraldry, is a fcroll, or long ſlip of 
parchment or paper, as 1t were, on which a motto is 
placed. 

ESCU, in heraldry, is the ſhield or form of the 
ancient buckler, upon which coats of arms and other 
devices were drawn. It has different names, accord- 
ing to its different diviſions. 

ESCULENT Plants, are ſuch plants as are fit for 
food, as turnips, potatoes, cabbages, artichokes, &c. 


See the article 


— 
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ESCUTCHEON; or SevT«*HEON, in heryy 
is the coat or field oft which any arms are borne. 1 
EscuTCHEON of Pretence, that on which 2 
carries his wife's coat of arms, being an heireſz an 
having iſſue by her. It is placed over the coat of 1) 
huſband, who thereby ſhews forth his pretenſions w 
her landes 25 5 „ | " 
ESDRAS, the name of two äpocryphal book; 
uſually bound up with the ſcriptures: They were al. 
ways excluded the Jewiſh canon, and' are too abſurd 
to be admitted as canonical by the papiſts themſelye 
The firſt book is chiefly hiſtorical, giving an account of 
the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh captirit 
and the building of the ſecond temple ; the ſecond : 
written in the prophetical way, pretending to vin 
and revelations, but ſuch as are extremely ridiculous 
_ ESLIRASS, in law, perſons particularly appointed 
or choſen to impannel juries: 
ESNECY, in law, a private prerogative allowed 
the eldeſt coparcener, where an eſtate is deſcended t 
daughters for want of an heir male, to chooſe {16 
after the eſtate of inheritance is divided. f 
ESPALIERS, in gardening, are rows of trees plant. 
ed in gardens, either to encloſe particular quarters of: 
garden, or the whole; the trees are moſt common 
fruit bearing, as apples, pears, or plumbs, theſe art 
trailed flat either to ſtakes or lattice work, and anſper 
the purpoſes of breaking the winds from the tender 
plants, hiding from the eye thoſe crops which appear 
unſightly, and producing handſome fruit; their diſtance 
to be planted may be 10 or 12 feet, but this depends 
on the ſort and the richneſs of the ſoil : while the trees 
are young, it will be ſufficient to drive a few ſtakes 
into the ground, to which the branches ſhould be 
trained in an horizontal direction, as they are pro- 
duced; afterward the eſpalier ſhould be made for good, 
and the trees regularly pruned, trained, and faſtened 
to it. Hardy fruit- trees, well managed by this method, 
are much preferable to thoſe trained up in any other 
figure, upon ſeveral accounts, as theſe take up but little 
room in a garden, ſo as to be hurtful to the plants 
which grow in the quarters; likewiſe, the fruit upon 
theſe are better taſted than thoſe which grow upon 
dwarfs, the ſun and air having freer acceſs to every 
part of the tree, whereby the damps ariſing from the 
ground is ſooner diſſipated, which is of fingular ad- 
vantage to fruit trees (as hath been ſhewn under the 
article BLIGHT.) Alſo trees againſt an eſpalier, by 
being kept low and the branches faſtened, the fruit 1s 


not ſo liable to be blown off by the wind, therefore it 


muſt be allowed that eſpaliers are of conſiderable uſe as 
well as beauty. | - 
ESPLANADE, in fortification, the ſloping of the 
parapet of the covert-way towards the campaign. 
ESPOUSALS, in law, fignify a contract or pro- 
miſe made between a man and a woman, to marry each 
other. N 
ESSAY, a trial or experiment to prove the goodne!s 
and quality of a thing, or to know whether any nv” 
tion will ſucceed. 1 of 
Ess Ax, in literature, a peculiar kind of compo f 
tion, the characteriſtick of which is to be free, eaſy, * 
natural; not confined to any ſtrict order and method, 
like a formal ſyſtem. •˙„„ h 
Es8AY-HATCH, in mining, implies a little trenc 
or hole, which the miners dig in ſearching for ore. 1 
ESSENCE, that which conſtitutes the particu 1 
nature of any thing, and makes it what it 18. * 
Es8ENCE, in chymiſtry, ſignifies the _ 
ſamick part of any natural body ſeparated from 
thicker matter, by ſome chymical procels. 3 
ESSEN], or EE in jewiſh . 
of the three antient ſects among that people, Po r 
did the Phariſees in their moſt rigorous ob mo 
They allowed a future ſtate, but denied a my | 
from the dead. Their way of life was Very 7 Non 
they did not marry, but e N 2 . 
whom they bred up in the inititutionb © on: 
they Jeſpiſed riches, and had all things n ire 
and never changed their cloaths, till they aridly bound 
worn out. When initiated, they were fret) not 
I 


1 


n the myſteries of their ſect to 
and if any of their members were found guilty 
us crimes, they were expelled. 


of 288. N TIAL, that which is neceſſary to conſtitute 


not tO 
others 3 


that which belongs to its eſſence. Thus 
tial property of every rectilineal triangle 
have the ſum of its three angles equal to two right- 
5 s; and of every rectangled triangle to have the 
0 Se of the hypothenuſe equal to the ſum of the 
Cares of the other two legs. my 
Es&ENTIiAL Oils, in chymiſtry, are ſuch only as 
are extracted from any body, or plant, when mixed 


| means of fire. _ 
1 15 L Salts, in chymiſtry, are ſuch ſalts a 
ſhoot into cryſtals from the juice of any body or plant, 
when ſet in 2 cool place to cryſtallize. _ i 
ESSOIGN, or Es801N, in law, is the allegation 
of any excuſe from one that is ſummoned to appear 
and anſwer to an action real, or to perform ſuit to a 
court baron upon juſt cauſe of abſence. 
ESSORANT, in heraldry, repreſents a bird ſtand- 
ing on the ground, with the wings expanded, as if it 
had been wet and were drying itſelf. . 

ESTATE, that extent of country which is under 
the ſame dominion and government; it likewiſe ſigni- 
ßes the different orders of people in a country, that are 
:fembled to reform the abuſes and provide for the 


exigencies thereof. 


any being, 0 
it 15 the eſſe 


eagle, fiſh, or other animal has no head, having been 
either cut clean off, or torn off. | 
ESTOPPEL, in law, is an impediment or bar of 
an action, arifing from a perſon's own fault, who other- 
wiſe might have had this adtion. 
ESTOVERS, in law, is the ſuſtenance which a 
man, committed for felony, has out of his lands or 
coods, for himſelf and his family, during his impri- 
ſonment. | 
ESTRADE, a publick road or highway; hence 
battie Feſtrade, in military affairs, is ſending out ſcouts 
to diſcover the enemy, or to get intelligence. — 
ESTRAY, in law, any beaſt, not wild, that 1s 
found within a lordſhip, and owned by nobody: in 
which caſe, being cried according to law in the two 
next market towns adjacent, and not claimed in a year 
anda day by the owner, it becomes the property of the 
lord of the manor or liberty wherein it was found. 
ESTREAT, in law, a true copy, note, or duplicate 
of an original writing or record, eſpecially fines, amer- 
cements, penalties, &c. ſet down and impoſed in the rolls 
ot a court, to be levied by the bailiff, or other officer. 
ESTREPEMENT, in law, any ſpoil made by te- 
nants for life on any lands, &c. to the prejudice of the 
 teverfioner : it is alfo taken to ſignify the making land 
barren, by continual ploughing and ſowing, and there- 
by drawing out the heart of the ground without manur- 
; 2 or TONE good huſbandry, by which means it is 
Palred. | | 
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Lees, or lopping them further than the law allows. 
. ESURINE Sar Ts, fuch as are of a corroding, fret- 
ng, and eating nature; abounding chiefly in places 
near the ſea- ide, and where great quantities of coals 
are burnt, as 
©. the windows of houſes built in ſuch places. 
3 a method of engraving on copper, in 
wt x duet ag ſtrokes, inſtead of being cut with a 
e ee are eaten in with aquafortis. = 
SY done with more eaſe and expedition than 
molt king 81 —_ tewer inſtruments, and repreſents 
i ubjects better and more agreeable to na- 
looſe 5 rums, grounds, and all ſmall, faint, 
We. The 0 _ buildings, &c. See ENGRAV- 
the Wha ac; 10d of etching i3 as follows : chooſe 
vourſelt 1115 a as bo oe tor engraving, and furniſh 
lk, kept waa os, ot ground, tied up ina bit of thin 
both have 5 5 to be laid upon the plate when 
on the ground tht” proper needles to hatch with 
is of groun 1 or bruſh, to wipe away the 
riſe after hatching; a poliſher; 


vo or tl 
Ir . 
or, 7 ers; a pair of compaſſes, to meaſure 


appears from the ſpeedy ruſting of iron- 


diſtances and draw circles; a ruler, to hatch ſtraizht 
lines; green wax, to make the wall round the edges of 


the plate, to contain the aquafortis; an oil-ſtone; a 
bottle of aquafortis; ſome red lead, to colour the back- 


plate over the candle, 


two ounces of clean roſin, half an ounce of burgundy- 
pitch, three ounces of black wax, and three ounces of 
virgin's wax: let all theſe be melted in a clean earthen 


pipkin over a flow fire, ſtirring it all the time with a 


{mall ſtick; if it burn to the bottom, it is ſpoiled. 
After the ingredients are well melted, and it boils up, 
put it into a pan of fair water; and before it be quite 


kept from the duſt : this ground is what vthers call the 
varniſh. The next thing is to clean the plate to receive 
the ground; take a piece of liſting, roll it up as big as 
an egg, tie it very tight, ſo as to make it a rubber, and 
having dropped a ſmall quantity of ſweet oil, and added 
a little powder of rotten- ſtone on the plate, rub it with 
this ball, till it will almoſt ſhew your face. Then wipe 
it all off with a clean rag, and after that, make it quite 
dry with another clean rag, and a little fine whiting. 

The next thing is to lay on the varniſh ; to do which 
aright you muſt take a hand- vice, and fix it at the mid- 
dle of one part of the plate, with a piece of paper be- 
tween the teeth of the hand- vice and the plate, to pre- 


ESTETE, or Er ESTE, in heraldry, is when an] vent the marks of the teeth: then lay ing the plate on 


a chaffing-diſh, with a ſmall charcoal fire in it, till the 
plate be ſo hot, that, by ſpitting on the backfide, the 
wet will fly off: rub the plate with the ground tied up 


the plate with a piece of cotton wrapped up in filk till 
the ground be quite ſmooth, keeping the plate a little 


upon the plate, it muſt be blacked in the following 
manner: take a thick tallow candle that burns clear, 
with a ſhort ſnuff, and having driven two nails into the 
wall, to let it reſt upon, place the plate againſt the wall 
with the varniſh ſide downward, and take care not to 
touch the ground with your fingers: then taking the 
candle, apply the flame to the varniſh as cloſe as pol- 
ſible, without touching the varniſh with the fnuff of 
the candle, and guide the flame all over it, till it be- 
come pertectly black. After this is done, and the plate 
dry, the deſign is traced with a needle through the 
varniſh, and a rim or border of wax is raiſed round the 
circumference of the plate, and then the artiſt has a 
compoſition of common varniſh and lamp-black, made 
very thin, wherewith he covers the parts that are not 
to be bitten, by means of a hair pencil, And he 1s 
every now and then covering or uncovering this or that 
part of the deſign, as occaſion may require; the con- 


duct of the aquafortis being the principal concern, on 


which the effect of the print very much depends. The 
operator muſt be attentive to the ground, that it does 
not fail in any part, and where it does, to ſtop up the 


It may likewiſe be applied to the cutting down of] place with the above compoſition. The plate is de- 


fended from the aquafortis every where, but in the lines 
or hatches cut through it with the ncedle, through 


quired ; remembering to keep it ſtirring with a feather 
all the while, which done, it is to be poured off again. 
Single aquafortis is moſt commonly ufed ; and 11 if, 


make the work very hard, and ſometimes break up the 
ground : the aquafortis having done its part, the ground 
is taken off, and the plate waſhed and dried: after 
which nothing remains for the artiſt but to examine 
the work with his graver, to touch 1t up, and heighten 
it where the aquafortis has miſſe. 

And, laſtly, it is to be remembered, that a freſh dip 
of aquafortis is never given, without firſt waſhing ou: 
the plate in fair water, and drying it at the fire. 

Some gravers corrode their plates by placing them 
on a painter's eaſel in a reclining poſition, and pour the 
aquafortis over the whole ſurface of the plate, continu- 
ing the operation till the deſign on the plate is ſuffi- 
ciently corrodedy the aquatortis continually draining 
from the plate into a baſon placed to receive it. 
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ſide of the copy; a ſtift, and a handvice, to hold the 


To make the ground, take three ounces of aſphaltum, 


cold, take it out, and roll it into ſmall lumps to be 
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in ſilk, till it be covered all over; and aſter that dab 


warm all the time. The varniſh being thus ſmoothed 


| which the water eats into the copper to the depth re- 


be too ſtrong, mix it with vinegar, otherwiſe it WII 
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55 Explanation „ Plate XXXV. 
Fig. 4. The manner of corroding, or as the engra- 
vers call it, biting the plate, by pouring aquafortis on 
it. AAB, the eaſel : B, a board fixed upon the eaſe! 
for ſupporting the plate: CC, a plate fitted upon the 
board B, and ſupported by the pins 111 D, the 
ledges of the caſe]: E, a trough for receiving the aqua- 
fortis, as it runs off the plate CC: ze, the internal 
ſhelving part of the trough, directing the aquafortis to 
the tube 7, through which it flows into the baſon g. 
h, a pot for holding the aquafortis: i i, pins which 
ſupport the trough E. 


Fig. 2 and 3, repreſent, the plate as it appears after 


it has received ſeveral effuſions of the aquafortis. 

Fig. 5. The plate B repreſented on a larger ſcale : 
I, m, u, o, parts which require to be leſs corroded than 
the reſt, and are therefore covered ſooner than thoſe 
which ſhould: be ſtronger. The places at the greateſt 
diſtance as J, are covered firſt, , the ſecond, and o, 
the laſt. 5 | 5 | 

Fig. 6. Repreſents the method of corroding the 
plate in an horizontal poſition ; p p, the table: %, i, &, l, 
the border of wax, which confines the aquafortis upon 
the plate « : /, the gutter through which the aquafortis, 
after it has done its office, is poured off the plate: x, 
the feathered part of a quill with which the fortis 1s 
continually moved to and fro upon the plate, and the 
black ſaline matter, wherever it appears, bruſhed away. 
By this means the hatches are cleanfed, and the aqua- 
fortis exerts its whole force equally on every part of the 

late, | 

r Fig. 7. A paper- blind a, a, a, a, the frame: , 6, 
pieces of packthread, ſtretched from one angle of the 
frame to the other, dividing the blind into four trian- 
gles : c, c, ſeveral ſheets of white paper, paſted on the 
ſides of the frame. The ule of this blind is to render 
the light ſteady and equal on the plate, when the en- 
graver is at work. 

Fig 8. A lamp and blind 
e, the lamp with three wicks, placed at equal diſtances 
behind the blind - / the ferrule or pivot fixed in the 
iron arm g, which ſupports both the lamp and blind: 
, a ſcrew, by which the arm is fixed into the wall : 
i the plate placed behind the blind. 

ETERNITY, an attribute of the Deity, expreſſing 
his infinite or endleſs duration. | 
ETHICKS, or Mor ALirty, the ſcience of man- 

ners or duty, which it traces from man's nature and 

condition, and ſhews to terminate in his happineſs; or, 


in other words, it is the knowledge of our duty and 


felicity, or the art of being virtuous and happy. 
Moral philoſophy inquires, not how man might have 

been, but how he is conſtituted ; not into what princi- 

ples or diſpoſitions his actions may be artfully reſolved, 


but from what principles and diſpoſitions they actually 


flow; not what he may, by education, habit, or fo- 


reign influence, come to be or do, but what by his 


nature, or original frame, he is framed to be and do. 
From a view, therefore, of man's faculties, appetites 
and paſſions, it appears, that the health and perfection 
of man muſt be in the ſupremacy of conſcience and 
reaſon, and in the ſubordination of the paſſions and 
affections to their authority and direction; and his 
virtue or goodneſs muſt conſiſt in acting agrecably to 
this order and œconomy. 

_ ETHMOIDES, is an epithet applied to a bone at 
the root of the noſe. 


ETHNOPHRONES, in church hifory, hereticks 


of the ſeventh century, who, profeſſing Chriſtianity, 
joined thereto all the ceremonies and follies of pa- 


. ETHOPOEIA, or Er HHO, in rhetori 


diaught, or deſcription, exprefling the manners, paſ- 


* 


{10ns, genius, tempers, aims, &e. of any perſon. 


— ELYMOLOGY, that part of grammar Which ex. 
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plains the derivation of words, in order to arrive? 
their firſt and primary fignification. 


EVACUANTS, in medicine, are properly ſuch 
things as diminiſh the animal fluids by throwing out} 


tome morbid or redundant humour or ſuch as thin, 
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 EVACUA TION, in phyſick, che art of diminiſh. 
ing, emptying. or attenuating the fumours of the body 
- EVANGELIST, à general hame given to thoſe 
The word is of Greek origin, ſignifying one who 
publiſhes glad tidings, or is the meſſenger of good news. 
According to Hooker, evangeliſts were preſbyters of 
principal ſufficieney, whom the apoſtles ſent abroad 
and uſed as agents in eccleſiaſtical affairs, whereſveyer 
they ſaw need. The term evangelift, however, is at 
pretent contuied to the writers of the four goſpels. 
EVANID, a name given by ſome authors to ſuch: 
colours as are of no long duration, as thoſe in the 
rainbow, in clouds before and after ſun-ſet, &c. 
Evanid colours are alſo called fantaſtical and empha- 
tical colours. 3 155 
EVANTES, in antiquity, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus, 
thus called, by reaſon, that in celebrating the orgia, they 


who write, or preach the goſpel of Tefus Chriſt. 


ran about as if diſtracted, crying, evan, evan, ohé evan, | 


See BACCHANALIA. ; 
- ® VAPORATION, in chymiſtry, theſettinga liquor 
in a gentle heat to Aiſcharge its ſuperiſuous humidity, 
reduce it to a proper conſiſtente, or obtain its dry te- 
mainder. 1 

EVAT Es, a branch or ſect of 
cient Celtick philoſophers. | 7 

EUBAGES, an order of prieſts or philoſophers 
among the ancient Gauliss. 5 

EUCHARIST, the Lörd's Supper. The word 
ſignifies giving of thanks. 0 

EUCRASY, in ee an agreeable well pra- 
portioned mixture of qualities, whereby a body is laid 
to be in good order, or in a good ſtate of health. 

EVECTION, or Libration of the Min, in aflro- 
nomy, is an inequality in her motion, by which, at or 
near the quadratures, ſhe is not in à line drawn through 
the centre of the earth to the ſun, as ſhe is at the ſy- 
zygies, or conjunction and oppoſition, but makes an 
angle with that line of about 2 degrees 51 min. 

The motion of the moon about its axis is alone 
equable, performing its revolution exactly in the ſame 
time as it rolls round the earth; and thence it is that it 
nearly always turns the ſame face towards us. But this 
equality, and the unequal motion of the moon in her 
ellipſis, is the cauſe why the moon ſeen from the cart, 


the Druids, or an- 


[appears to librate a little upon its axis, ſometimes from 


eaſt to weſt, and ſometimes from weſt to eaſt; and ſome 
parts in the eaſtern limb of the moon go backwards and 
wide a ſmall ſpace, and ſome that were conſpicuous, 
are hid, and then again appear. 5 
EVEN Number, is that which can be divided into 
two equal parts, as 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. 5 
EVENLY even Number, is that which an even 
number meaſures by an even one, as 16 is an evenly 
even number, becauſe 8, an eyen number, meaſures it 
by two, an even number. 8 
EvExXLY odd Number, is that which an even num“ 
ber meaſures by an odd one, as 20, which the even 
number 4 meaſures by the odd one 5. 
EVERARD's SripIxG-RULE. See SLIDING” 
RULE. kn] | | 
EVERGREENS, in gardening, a 
thoſe plants which continue their verdur 
the year; ſuch are pines, firs, cedars, 
phillyreas, laurels, with many others. 


term given 10 


e or foliage al 
hollies, ba)“, 


|- EVERLASTING Frowe, in botany; Set 
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quarter-ſeſſions. 
EVICTION, in law, 

or tenoments by law. 
EVIDENCE, See the article CEE“ 
EVIDENCE, in law, is the tefumony à 
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in court vpon an) fact of which he has a perſonal 


owledge. 
EVIL, 


; moral. : 2 
_ tural Evil, according to Mr. Locke, is that 


which is apt to increaſe or diminiſh any pleaſure. 
N oral Ev 1, is the diſagreement of the voluntary 
actions of ſome intelligent with ſome law, whereby he 
ous to the puniſhment of the law-maker. 
King's EV1L, in medicine, the ſame with ſcrophula, 
or a preternatural obſtruction or eroſion of the glands. 
Gee the article SCROPHULA. _ 
EUMENIDES, furies, in antiquity. See Fur1ss. 
EUNOMIANS, in church hiſtory, Chriſtian he- 
reticks, in the fourth century. They were a branch 
of Arians, and took their name from Eunomius, bi- 
jhop of Cyzicus, who was inſtructed by Aetius, in the 
oints which were then controverted in the church, 
after having at firſt followed the profeſſion of arms. 
Funomius ſo well anſwered the deſigns of his maſter, 
and declaimed ſo vehemently againſt the divinity of the 
word, that the people had recourſe to the authority of 
the prince, and had him baniſhed ; but the Arians ob- 
tained his recall, and elected him biſhop of Cyzicus. 


A pl ſophy, &c. is of two kinds, natural 


becomes obnoxi 


The manners and doctrines of the Eunomians were] 


the ame with thoſe of the Arians. 

EUNUCH, a caſtrated perſon. 

EVOCATI, in antiquity, were ſuch ſoldiers, among 
the Romans, as had lerved out their legal time, or had 
received particular marks of favour, as a reward of 
their Yalour ; whence they were ſtiled emeriti and be- 
neficiarii. In war time great numbers of thoſe were 
invited into the arm; wheretore they were reckoned 
almoſt equal to the centurions. In the field they uſu- 
ally guarded the chief ſtandard, being excuſed from all 
the military drudgery and ſervile employments. £Aen- 
ret; Nom. At. 

EVOLUTE Curves, are ſuch as are ſuppoſed to 
be evolved or opened, and which, 1n opening, deſcribe 
other curves. | | 

EVOLUTION, in arithmetick and algebra, im- 
pics the extraction of the roots or powers. See Ex- 
TRACTION. | 

EYOLUTION, in the art of war, the motion made 
by a body of troops, when they are obliged to change 
tneir form and diſpoſition, in order to preſerve a poſt; 
occupy another, to attack an enemy with more adyan- 
tage, or to be in a condition of defending themſelves 
the better. | | 

Naval EvoLuTIoONs, the divers movements per- 
formed by fleets or ſquadrons at ſea, in ranging or 
fo ming into ſuch lines or poſitions as may be thought 
moſt proper or expedient, either by engaging, defend- 
ng, or retreating, to the greateſt advantage. This 
term ſeems to have been firſt applied to the manceuyres 
of fleets by P. L'Hoſte. | | 

The different expeditions an admiral may be ordered 
359 3 2 as the various circumſtances that occur 
5 ucting a fleet, firſt gave riſe to the ſeveral lines 

orders of which it is formed, whoſe motions form 
What I called evolutions. 
3 1 in rhetorick, a figure whereby 
eee en e and ſhocking in themſelves, are 

EUPHO _ expreſſing the oppoſite quality. 
evance 5 fo in grammar, an eaſy ſmoothneſs and 

Th 155 expreſſion. | 
13.2lmayy hs 2 5 in pharmacy, a gum reſin brought 

8 0 0. Sa 8 and gloſſy gold- coloured 

* a. t is the produce of the euphor- 
feet high. I verum, which grows to ten or twelve 
Wi ts principal uſe is externally in ſinapiſms 
and plaſters applied to the | gp Wes e 

x ect, which are intended to 

Mate, but not abſolutely to raiſ bliſt It 1 

obſerveg by A y to raile bliſters : for it is 
large doſes” ir 1 a, that when taken internally in 
| ut. has been found to exulcerate the inte- 


nes, a : : 
Ge bring on death itſelf, after the moſt terrible 
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PHR ASIA, eye-bright. See ExE-BRTO HT. 


EU 5 
thew So E, the leaſt of the four grand diviſions of 
» 18 ſituated between the 36 and 724 deg. north 


{ manity but the appearance, 


E X A 


latitude; and between the 10" degrees weſt long. and 


65 eaſt long. being about 3oco miles long from north 
to ſouth, and 2500 miles broad from eaſt to weſt. It 
is bounded by the Frozen ocean on the north ; by Aſia 
on the eaſt; by the Mediterranean, which ſeparate: ir 
from Africa, on the ſouth ; and by the Atlantick occan 
on the weſt. - | 

Europe is commonly ſubdivided into three grand di- 
viſions, north, middle, and fouth. The north or up- 
per diviſion comprehends Ruſſia or Muſcovy, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, and the iſlands of Britain, 
Iceland, Greenland, and thoſe of the Baltick. The 
middle diviſion contains Poland. Germany, and the 
hereditary dominions of th- houſe of Auſtria, the Low 
Countries, or Netherlands, and France. The ſouthern 
diviſion comprehends Turkey in Europe, the ancient 
Greece chiefly, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, and the iſlands of Sicily, Sardinia. Corſica, Ba- 
jorca, Minorca, Ivica, and thoſe of the Archipelago. 
EURY'THMY in architecture, painting, and ſculp- 
ture, is a certain majeſty, elegance, and eaſineſs, ap- 
pearing in the compoſition of divers members, or parts 
of a body, painting, or ſculpture, and reſulting from 
the fine proportion of it. | 
EUSTILE, in architecture, a ſort of building in 
which the pillars are placed at the molt convenient dif- 
tance one from another, the intercolumniations being 
juſt two diameters and a quarter of the column, except 
thoſe in the middle of the face, before and behind, 
which are three diameters diſtant. 

EUTYCHIANS, in church hiſtory, hereticks in 
the fifth century, who embraced the errors of the monk 
Eutyches, maintaining that there was only one nature 
in Jeſus Chriſt. Ihe divine nature, according to 
them, had ſo entirely ſwallowed up the human, that 
the latter could not be diſtinguiſhed ; inſomuch, that 
jeſus Chriſt was merely God, and had nothing of hu- 
This hereſy was con- 
demned in a council held at Conſtantinople in 448, 
which ſentence was confirmed by the general council 


of Chalcedon in 451. 
EWE, the Englith name of a female ſheep. Sce the 


article SHEEP. 
_ EWRY, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, an office in the 
king's houſhold, which has the care of the table linen, 
of laying the cloth, and ſerving up water, in filver 
ewers, after dinner. | | 
EXACERBATION, the ſame with paroxyſm. See 
the article PAROXYSM. | 
-EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by an officer, 
or a perſon in pretended authority, in taking a reward 
or fee that is not allotted by law. . 
EXAERESITS, in ſurgery, is the removing any thing 
hurtful or ſuperfluous out of the body. 
EXAGGERATION, in rhetorick, is a kind of 
hyperbole, whereby things are augmented or amplified, 
oy ſaying more than the truth, either as to good or 
ad. 
EXALTATION, in aſtrology, is a dignity which 
a planet acquires in certain ſigns or parts of the zodiack, 
which dignity is ſuppoſed to give it an extraordinary 
efficacy and influence. | 1 8 
EXAMINATION, in ſea affairs, a ſort of naval 
catechiſm, compoſed of various queſtions put by a com- 
mittee of veteran ſea captains to tlie midſhipmen, to 
diſcover whether they are ſufficiently qualified in the 
knowledge of their profeſſion to become a licutenant. 
EXAMINERS, in chancery, two officers of that 
court, who examine, upon oath, witneſſes produced in 
cauſes depending there, by either the complainant or 
defendant, where the witneſſes live in London, or near 
it. Sometimes parties themſelves, by particular order, 
are examined, 
EXANTHEMA, in medicine, is a puſtule or erup- 
tion on the fkin, as the meaſles, ſmall-pox, &2. and 
is generally attended with a fever, and terminates in a 
raſh. 
EXARCH, in antiquity, an officer ſent by the em- 
rors of the eaſt, into Italy, in quality of vicar, or 
rather præfect, to defend that part of Italy which {till 
continued 
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Ptolemaick aftronomy, is that part of the linea apſidum 


Hides : for ſince the true velocity of the earth in her 


ſome, neceſſity led them to the invention of ſome more 
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continued under their obedience, and particularly the 
city of Ravenna, againſt the Lombards. 
 EXCELLENCY, a title anciently given to kings 
and emperors, but now to ambaſſadors, and other per- 
ſons, who are not qualified for that of highneſs, and yet 
are to be elevated above the other inferior dignities. 


EXCENT RICE, or EcEN TRICE, in geometry, ; | 
| duced in Europe into four, viz. cambio co 


are circles that have not the ſame centre. 

ExXCENTRICK Circle, in the Ptolemaick ſyſtem, the 
very orbit of the planet itſelf, which it was ſuppoſed to 
deſcribe about the earth. It was alſo called the deferent. 
See the article DEFERENT. 

ExXCENTRICK Circle, in the new aſtronomy, a cir- 
cle deſcribed from the centre of the orbit of the planet, 
with half the axis as a radius. 

EXCENTRICK Equation, in the old aſtronomy, is 
an angle made by a line drawn from the centre of the 


earth, and another drawn from the centre of the eccen- 


trick to the body or place of any planet, the ſame with 
the proſthaphereſis; and is equal to the difference (ac- 
counted in an arch of the ecliptick) between the ſun's 
or planet's real and apparent place. 


EXTCEN TRICE Place of a Planet, is the very point of 


the orbit, where the circle of inclination, coming from 
the place of a planet in its orbit, falls thereon with right 
angles, | 
Anomaly of the ExcEnNTRICK. See ANOMALY. 
EXCENTRICITY, or EccEnTRICITY, in the 


lying between the centre of the earth and of the excen- 
trick ; or it is that circle which the ſun 1s ſuppoſed to 
move in about our carth, and which has not the earth 
exactly for its centre. And this the ancients found 
muſt be ſuppoſed, becaule the ſun ſometimes appears 
large, and then it is neareſt to us; and ſometimes 
{maller, and then it is further off. 

ExXCENTRICITY V the Earib, in the new aſtrono- 
my, is the diſtance between the focus and the centre of 
the carth's elliptick orbit. 

Mr. Whiſton. in his Hrælect. Aftron. page go, ſhews 
the method of tinding this from the apparent motion 
of the ſun, compared with the two extremes of the ap- 


aphelion and perihelion 1s 1n a reciprocal ratio of her 
diſtances from the ſun ; and that the apparent and an- 
gular velocity is in a duplicate ratio of her diſtances 
reciprocally ; from the apparent difference of theſe two 
velocities, the difference of the diſtances, or the double 
excentricity, will eaſily be known. The excentricity 
of the whole diſtance, 1s, at a mean, about a both part, 
or more accurately .01786 ; ſuppoſing the diſtance of 
the earth from the ſun 1000 equal parts. 

Double EXCENTRICITY, is the diſtance between 
the two foci in the ellipfis, which is equal to twice the 
ſingle excentricity. 

EXCEPTION, in law, denotes a ſtop or ſtay to 
an action, and is either dilatory or peremptory, in pro- 
ceedings at common law; but in Chancery it is what the 
plaintiff alledges againſt the ſufficiency of an anſwer, &c. 

 FxerrpTrion to Evidence, is where a demurrer is 
offered in any civil cauſe for the inſufficiency of the 
evidence given, and the court does not agree to it: in 
ſuch caſe, the court, upon requeſt, is to ſeal a bill of 
exceptions to the evidence, which may be heard on a 
writ OI error. 

ExCEPTIONS in Deeds and Mritings, is the ſaving a 
particular thing out of a general one granted by deed, 
as a room, ſhop, or cellar out of a houſe; a field, or 
timber trees, out of land, &c. 

EXCHANGE, in a general ſenſe, implies a contract 
or agreement, whereby one thing 1s given or exchanged 
tor another. 

EXCHANGE, in commerce, implies the trade of 
money, carried on between one place and another, by 
means of bills of exchange. See BILL. 

The original traffick of mankind becoming trouble- 


caſy manner of continuing their commerce, for which 
end money was thought the moſt commodious medium, 
and conſequently this was, many ages fince, adopted 
to carry on their trade; and ſtill, for a greater conve- 
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E 
nience of foreign trade, they not only made coin 
the moſt valuable metals, but, by degrees, fel wh 
improvement even of this, and ſubſtituted remittsr I 
and exchange, by bills, to ſave the expence and nian 
which the portage of money from one kingdom t, ky 


other occaſioned. But as commerce varied, ſo did 
change too, though long ago they were generally a 


of 


: : 3 mmu 
cambio real, cambio ſicco, and cambio fictitio. 2 


Cambio commune, in England, was that which Was 
conſtituted by the ſeveral kings, who, having receing 
monies in England, would remit the like ſum by ex 
change, to be paid in another kingdom, on nd - 
the value of the different coins current in theſe cg, f 
tries. Cambio real was when monies were paid to h, 
exchanger; and bills were drawn without naming the 
ſpecies, but according to the value of the ſeveral coin: 
and was no more than the payment of money in Ent. 
land, with a proviſo to be paid the juſt value in ſpecie 
in another country, according to the price agreed on 
between the exchanger and deliverer, to allow or pay 
for the exchange of the money and the loſs of time 
Cambio ſicco, or dry exchange, is when a merchant 
has occafion for 500 J. for a certain time, and would 
pay intereſt for it; but the lender being deſirous to tale 
more than the ſtatute allows, and yet willing to Re 
the penalty, offers the 5001. by exchange for Cadiz, 
to which the merchant agrees; but having no corref. 
pondence there, the lender defires him to draw his bil 
on the ſaid place, payable at double or triple uſance, by 
any teigned perſon, as the exchange ſhall then goverti, 
with which the merchant complies; and on receipt 
of the bill, the banker pays the money and remits the 
bill to ſome friend at Cadiz, which, with the exchange 
and intereſt, the merchant is to pay his creditor. Thee 
expences formerly were , very conſiderable. Cambio 
fictitio is when a merchant hath occaſion for goods, 
but cannot ſpare money for their payment; and the 
owner of them, to ſecure his advantage, and avoid the 
penalty of the law, acts as the uſurer in the former 
caſe, and obliges the buyer to defray the expences of 
re- exchange. &c. 5 

The juſt and true exchange for monies, that is at 
this day uſed both in England and other countries, by 
bills, is par pro pari, or value for value. Thus the 
Engliſh exchange is grounded on the weight and fine- 
neſs of our own money, and the weight and fine- 
neſs of thoſe of each other country, according to their 
ſeveral ſtandards, and proportionable to their valuati- 
ons, which, being truly and juſtly made, aſcertains 
and reduces the price of exchange to a ſum certain tor 
the exchange of monies to any country whatever. 45 
money 1s the common meaſure of things between mai 
and man within the realm, ſo is exchange between 
merchant and merchant both within and without ths 
realm: the which is properly made by bills, when ma- 
ney is delivered fimply here in England, and bills te- 
ceived for the repayment of the fame in ſome othe! 
country, either within or without the realm, at a Pic 
certain, agreed on between the merchant and the de- 
liverer ; for there is not at this day any peculiar or 
proper money to be found in ſpecie, whereon outland 
exchanges can be grounded; therefore all foreign comms 
are called imaginary. | 
The exchange of all places conſtantly tends to a cel- 
tain proportion, and that in the very nature of things. 
If the courſe of exchange from Ireland to England is be- 
low par, that of Ireland to Holland will be ll lower: 
that is, in a compound ratio of that of Ireland to Engr 
land, and that of England to Holland : fora Dutch mes 
chant, who can have his ſpecie indirectly from cars 
by the way of England, will not chuſe to pay 2 5 
having it the direct way. This, we ſay, ought 8 45 
to be the caſe; but, however, it is not exactly fo: 1 
are always circumſtances which vary theſe things; © 

vi Jace, or of ara 
the different profit of drawing by one place, Ee ind 
ing by another, conſtitutes the particular n 
dexterity of the foreign bankers. Tus 15. Nn 


5 - . tration I 
great meaſure conſtitutes what 15 called arbitrai 35 


exchanges, which is defined to be a truck, 7: 7 
bankers mutually make of their bills upoi path 


2 


at 2 conditional price, and courſe of exchange. 

his is the moſt beneficial, 'as well as the moſt delicate 
pranch of exchange to be thoroughly informed of. 

I. Before any one applies himſelf to the ſtudy of this 
ſubject, it is neceffary that he ſhould be well {killed in 
the practical operations, in regard to the reducing of 
the ſterling money of England into the foreign monies 
of exchange and of account of all places throughout 
Europe, according to the direct courſes of exchange 
ellabliſned for theſe purpoſes, and vice verſa. 

+. That ke ſhould be acquainted with the methods of 
converting ſterling money into the monies of exchange 
and of account of all other places of commerce, where- 
with England has no direct eſtabliſhed courſes of ex- 
change, but 18 under the neceſſity of making uſe of the 
intermediate exchanges of other places; together witli 
the nature of the agios, and the manner of convert- 
ing their bank monies into current, and the reverſe. 
See AG 10. PERS ne 

z. The manner of calculating all the foreign monies 
of Europe into thoſe of every other diſtin country, 
either according to the direct or intermediate exchange, 
which makes a much greater variety of caſes than thoſe 
who are not acquainted with this extenſive ſubject can 
imagine. See COIN. 3 

4. Laſtly, it is requiſite to underſtand the general na- 
tural cauſes of the riſe and fall of the courſes of exchange 
between nation and nation, or between one trading city 
and another in the ſame nation ; which depends upon 
the balance of trade being either in favour of, or againſt 
a nation, or trading city. | 

Another method of conſidering the arbitration of ex- 
changes, is founded upon comparing the various occa- 
ſonal prices of exchange between nation and nation, in 
order to diſcover at all times, whether certain courſes 
continue in an equality of proportion, or how far they 
deviate therefrom ; by which means the advantage to be 
made by ſuch a compariſon of exchanges may be exactly 
aſcertained, for the government of the merchant or re- 
mitter, to take his meaſures accordingly, and not to let 
the advantageous occaſion eſcape his cognizance. And 
this muſt neceſſarily prove the caſe, provided a perſon is 
not thoroughly acquainted with this branch of ex- 
changing. | | 

ExcHANGE alſo ſignifies a place in moſt conſiderable 
trading cities and towns, where the merchants, brokers, 
agents, bankers, &c. meet at certain times, in order to 


conter together, and treat of matters relating to mercan- 
ule affairs, | | 


EXCHEQUER, in the Engliſh juriſprudence, an 
ancient court of record, in which all cauſes relating to 
the revenues and rights of the crown are determined. 

black Book of the Rene VER, a book containing a 
ceſcription of the court of England in 1175, and its 
oftcers, with their ranks, wages, privileges, perquiſites, 
55 * the revenues of the crown, both in money and 
aps a certain duty or impoſt, charged upon 
ahbe, as beer, ale, cyder, perry, malt, &c. and ſeveral 

-7 commodities, within the kingdom of Great- 

zaum, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. 
of 3 1s one of the moſt conſiderable branches 
Do eng revenues. It was formerly farmed out, 
"2p Aon. for the king by commiſſioners in 
exciſe EAA who receive the whole product of the 
er f {ay 1t into the exchequer. Theſe com- 
"Ray 8 in number in England, and four in 
e 7 ormer have a ſalary of 1000 J. a year, 
r — 2 7 They are obliged by oath to take no 
Pate ut from the king himſelf; and from 
8 es an appeal to five other commiſſioners, 

ExCI Auffener, of appeals. | | 
8 eee on in rhetorick, is an elvation of 
as ſurprize, jo 50 es the vehemence of any paſſion, 
ee * I a 3 1 pri, fear, 
de. are ene = the interjections O] oh ! alas 
hey! ah? van 4 ed in exclamation, in Latin, oh ! 

EXC 1 1 | £40 
or 3 MMUNICATION, an eccleſiaſtical penalty 

on, eby tuch perſons as are guilty of any 


, ime 
ol. 1, or offence are ſeparated from the com- 


arts, 


| 


| 


munion of the church, and deprived of all ſpiritual ad- 
vantages. 5 1 1 | 
EXCOMMUNICATO CA ENO, a writ iſſued 
from the chancery upon the biſhop's certifying an ex- 
communication. 1 8 
EXCORIATION, in medicine and ſurgery, the 
galling or rubbing off of the cuticle, eſpecially of the 


parts between the thighs and about the anus. 
EXCORTICATION, the fame. with. barking of 


trees. See the article B ARKING. | 
EXCREMENT, whatever is diſcharged out of the 
body of animals, after digeſtion, or whatever is other- 
wiſe ſuperfluous or noxious in them. Urine and the 
faces are the groſs excrements that are diſcharged out 
of the bladder or belly. Phyſicians likewiſe call excre- 
ment the various humours that are ſecreted from the 
blood through the various ſtrainers in the body, and 
which ſerve for ſeveral uſes, ſuch as the ſaliva, ſweat, 
bile, the pancreatick juice, lymph, the ſemen, nails, the 
hair, the horns, and hoofs of animals. 
EXCRESCENCE, in ſurgery, is any ſuperfluous 


matter that grows preternaturally upon the human or 


ing, particularly a fleſhy tumour. 


- 


EXCRETION, in medicine, is the act of ſeparating 
excrements, or excrementitious humours, from the ali- 
ments or blood. 

 EXCRETORY, in anatomy, is a term applied to 
certain little ducts or veſſels which make part of the 
ſtructure of the glands ; being the ſmall tubes through 
which the humours ſeparated in the glands are dit- 
charged out of them into ſome convenient receptacle, or 
emunctory. f | 

EXCURSION, in aſtronomy. See ELON GAT ION. 

EXECUTION, is the acts by which one accom- 
pliſhes or finiſhes any thing. 

ExECUTION, in common law, is the performance of 
an act, either a fine, or a judgment; that of a fine is 
the obtaining actual poſſeſſion of things contained in the 


writ. There are two ſorts of execution, one final, 
which makes money of the defendant's goods, or ex- 
tends to his lands and delivers them to the plaintiff: the 
other ſort of execution is with a quouſque, only till 
the body of the party be taken, in order to ſatisfy; ſo 
that the hody is but a pledge for the debt. 

Military Exxcurtox, is a term applied to places 
where the utmoſt rigours of war are exerciſed, for fail- 
ing to pay contributions, &c. 

EXECUTIONE Facienda, a writ commanding 


the execution of a judgment, 


which lies for taking the cattle of a perſon, who had for- 
merly conveyed out of the county the cattle of another, 


man, in his laſt will and teſtament, to have the diſpoſing 


[of all his ſubſtance, according to the contents of the 


faid will. The executor is either particular, as when 
this or that only is committed to his charge; or he 1s 
univerſal, when every thing is entruſted to him. 

_ ExEcvurToR de ſon tort, is he that takes upon him 
the office of an executor by intruſion, not having been 
appointed by the teſtator, nor by the ordinary, to ad- 
miniſter. 


given to the ambo. 

EXEDRZ, in antiquity, a general name for ſuch 
buildings as were diſtin from the main body of the 
churches, and yet within the limits of the church taken 
in its largeſt ſenſe. | 

EXEMPLIFICATION or LETTERS PATENT, 
a tranſcript or duplicate of them, made from the inroll- 
ment thereof, and ſcaled with the great feal. 

EXEMPTION, in law, a privilege to be free from 
ſome ſervice or appearance. | 

EXERCISE, is ſuch an agitation of the body as pro- 
duces ſalutary effects in the animal ceconomy. 

Exerciſe, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the body in due plight; without exer- 
ciſe the juices will thicken, the nerves relax, the Joints 


. 30. | 


ſtiffen ; and, gu theſe diſorders, chronical gilcales and a 
e 5 | Crazy 


any other body, as wens, warts, or any ſort of ſwel}- 


ſame, which 1s either by entry into the lands, or by 


ExECUTIONE Factenda in withernamium, a writ 


EXECUTOR, in law, is a perfon appointed by any 


EXEDRA, in ehurch hiſtory, a name ſometimes 
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crazy old age will enſue. The body may be conſidered 
as a ſyſtem of tubes and glands admirably adapted 
throughout, as a proper engine for the ſoul to work with. 
Exetciſe fermerits the humours, caſts them into their 
proper channel, tlirows off redundancies, and helps na- 
ture in thole ſecret diſtributions without which the body 


cannot ſubliſt int its vigour, nor the ſoul act with chear- 


falneſs. Had riot exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for 
our well-being, nature would not have given ſuch an 
aCtivity to tlie limbs of the body, and fach a pliancy to 
every part, as neceſſarily produce thoſe compreſſions, 
extenſions, dilatations, and all other kinds of motions 
neceſfary for the preſervation of ſuch a ſyſtem of tubes 
and glands. . | 
ments to ſuch an exerciſe of the body, riches and 
honour, even food and raiment, are not to be come at, 
without the toil of the hands, and ſweat of the brow. 
He further obſerves, that thoſe organs of the body 
which are moſt uſed, always become the ſtrongeſt. Thus 
the legs, feet, and thighs of chairmen, the arms and 


hands of watermen, the backs and ſhoulders of porters, | 


grow thick and ſtrong by uſe. Of all the kinds of ex- 
erciſe there is none which conduces ſo much to the 
health, and is every way accommodated to the body, as 
that of riding, which is leſs laborious and expenſive of 


ſpirits than any other. Dr. Sydenham is very laviſh in 


its praiſes. Dr. Mead too recommends it in the con- 
cluſion of his Monita & Præcepta. 

EX ERC ISE, in military affairs, implies the drawing 
up a body of ſoldiers, and making them perform the 
feveral motions, military evolutions, and the proper 
management of their arms, that they may be expert in 
the ſeveral mancevres when they engage an enemy. 

EXERCISE, is alſo uſed to ſignify the particulars 
learned by young gentlemen in the academies and 
riding-ſchools, ſuch as riding, fencing, &e. 


EXFOLTATION, a term uſed by furgeons for the 


ſcaling of a bone, or its riſing a 


nd ſeparating into thin 
laminæ or ſcales. | | 


And, that we might not want induce- 


EXFOLIATIVE-TRrErAN, one for raiſing the 


flakes or ſcales of a bone, one after another. 

EX GRAVI QuERELA, in law, is a writ, that hes 
for the perſon to whom any lands or tenements in fee 
are deviſed by will, and the heir of the deviſor enters 
thereon, and detains them from the deviſee. Allo, 
where a perſon deviſes ſuch lands to another in tail with 
the remainder over in fee: here if the tenant in tail 
enter, and is ſeized by force of the intail and afterwards 
he dies without iſfue, the perſon in remainder, or re- 
verſion, may bring this writ to execute the deviſe. See 


Deviss. 
EXHALATION, a general term for all effluvia or 


<q . 4% Ws 
3 0 a * 


| ſcribed about a circle ; the ſpace that is the diſteren 
between the circle and the polygon will, by e 
quite exhauſted, and the cirele be equal to the polyp 

EXHIBITION, à benefadtion fettled for Hi . 
nefit of ſcholars in the univerſities, that are not on thy 
ZZZ nil tk 

ExniziTion was anciently an allowance for me 
and drink, ſuch as the religious appropriators made: 
the poor depending via. ö ? 

XHIBITION alſo implies a collection of 
painting, ſculpture, &c. expoſed to publick view: 
' EXHORTATION, in rhetorick, differs only fn 
ſuaſion, as being more directly addreſſed to the rallone 

EXIGENT, in law, a writ which: lies where th 
defendarit in a perſonal action cannot be found 3 
any effects of his within the country, by which he — 
be attached or diſtrained. _ 8 | J 
| EXIGENTERS, four officers in the court of Com. 
mon- Pleas, who make all exigents and proclamation; 
in all actions where proceſs of outhwry lies. 
EXILIUM, in law, fignifies a ſpoiling ; but ſeems 
to bereſtrained to the injury done to tenants by alterin 
their tenure, ejecting them, &c. - by 

EXISTENCE, that whereby a thing has an actual 
eflence, or is ſaid to exiſt, or be. | 

It has been a ſubject of great diſpute, whether external 
bodies have any exiſtence but in the mind; that js 
whether they really exiſt, or exiſt in idea only, The 
former opinion 1s ſupported by Mr. Locke, and the 
latter by Dr. Berkeley. "Thoſe who deſire to ſee the 
arguments brought by thoſe learned authors, we refer 
to Locke's Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, and 
atone Principle of Human Knowledge. 

EXIT, Exitus, in law, properly ſignifies iſſue, or 
offspring; but is applied to iſſues, annual rents, and 
profits of lands. | 

Ex1T, in a theatrical fenſe, the action of a player in 
going off the ſtage, after he has played his part. 
| EXODIUM, in the ancient Greek. drama, one of 
the four parts or diviſions of tragedy, being ſo much of 
the piece as included the cataſtrophe and unravelling 
of the plot, and anſwering nearly to our fouth and 
fifth acts. | 

EXODUS, a canonical book in the Old Teſta- 
ment, being the ſecond of the Pentateuch, or five books 
of Moſes, containing the hiſtory of the departure of the 
children of Iſrael from the land of Egypt; together with. 
the many miracles wrought on that occaſion. 

EX OFFICIO, among lawyers, ſignifies the powes 
a perſon has, by virtue of his office, to do certain ads 
without being applied to. | 
EXOMPHAL Us, in ſurgery, is a 


| 


Pieces of 


ö 


hernia, or kind of 


ſteams raiſed from the ſurface of the earth, in form off rupture, that exhibits a preternatural tumor or protu- 


vapour. Some, indeed, diſtinguiſh exhalations from 
vapours ; expreſſing by the former, all ſteams emitted 
from ſolid bodies, as earth, fire, ſulphur, ſalts, minerals, 
&c. and by the latter, the ſteams raiſed from water, 
and other fluids. Exhalations, therefore, according to 
them, are dry, ſubtile corpuſcules, or effluvia, which 
are looſened and freed from hard earthy bodies, either 
by the heat of the ſun, the agitation of the air, or the 
like cauſes; and being blended in the atmoſphere with 
the moiſt vapours, help to conſtitute or form clouds 
and meteors. See CLovunp, &c. | 
EXHAUSTED Receives, aglaſs, or other veſſel, 
out of which the air has been drawn by means of an 
air- pump. | 5 
EXHAUSTIONS, in mathematicks, a method in 
frequent uſe among the ancient mathematicians, as 
Euclid, Archimedes, &c. that proves the equality of 
two magnitudes, by a deduction ad abhſurdum, in ſup- 
poſing that, if one be greater, or leſs than the other, 
there would follow an abſurdit 
This is founded upon what 


Euclid ſaith in his tenth 


book, viz. That thoſe quantities, whoie difference 


is leſs than any aſſignable one, are equal.” For if they 
were unequal, be the difference never ſo ſmall, yet, it 
may be ſo multiphed, as to become greater than either 
of them: if not ſo, then it is really nothing. 

On this foundation they demonſtrate, that if a regular 
polygon of infinite ſides be inſcribed in, or circum- 


* 


berance at the navel. N 
The word is Greek, eSαονee., and derived from i, 
and eupaxCr, the navel. 5 „ 
This rupture is owing to a protruſion of the inteſtine, 
or omentum, or both of them, at the navel, and rarely 
happens to be the ſubject of an operation; for though the 
caſe is common, yet moſt of them are gradually form 
from very ſmall beginnings, and if they do not return 
into the abdomen upon lying down, in all 2 
they adhere without any great inconvenience to * 
patient, until ſome time or other an inflammation fal 
upon the inteſtines, which ſoon brings on 2 mam 
tion and death; unleſs, by great chance, the more 
part ſeparates from the ſound one, leaving its won? 
to perform the office of an anus: in this N 5 
however, I think it adviſable to attempt the redu- 2 : 
if called in at the beginning, though the * 
adhcfion of the fac and its contents are a great obl - | 
to the ſucceſs : the inſtance in which it 15 moſt 2 7 
to anſwer, is, when the rupture is owing to . vac 
or ſudden jerk, and is attended with thoſe diſor 
which follow upon the ſtrangulation of a gut. 1 be 
In this caſe, having tried all other means in au, 


| . he thus 
operation is abſolutely neceſſary; which may be 


(332 bove 
erformed: make the inciſion ſomewhat a 1 
Hikes on the left fide of the navel, . 3 or 


adipola ; and then emptying the fac © the ſame 


* 


mortified omentum, dilate the ring WI crooked 
I e 


- 


— 


”- 0 


bh 4 


the diſeaſe. 


1 


E XH 


crooked knife, conducted on your finger ; after this, 


= inteſtines and omentum into the abdomen, 
_— i any ligature, but of the ſkin only. 
Sher OCS *I. among eccleſiaſtical writers, fighifies 
the expelling devils from perſons poſſeſſed, by means of 
PF XO RCISTS, in church-hiſtory, an order of men, 
in the ancient church, whoſe, employment it was to 
-corciſe or caſt out devils. See the preceding article 
"FXORDIUM, in rhetorick, 1s, the preamble or be- 
inning, n to prepare the audience for the reſt of 
| "A 2 4 
1 are of two kinds, either juſt and formal, 
or vehement and abrupt. The laſt are moſt ſuitable 
on occaſions of extraordinary joy, indignation, or the. 
like, All exordiums ſhould be compoſed with a view 
to captivate the good will, or attract the attention of the 
audience, e 1 

EXOSTOSIS, in ſurgery, a preternatural eminence 

or excreſcence of a bone, whether attended with an 
or not. | On ig 

wrt an exoſtoſis is attended with no bad ſymptoms, 

+ is beſt to let it alone, as the remedy will be worſe than 

EXOTICK, an appellation denoting a thing to be 
the produce of foreign countries. | 

Exotick plants of the hot climates are very numer- 
ous, and require the utmoſt attention of the gardener to 
make them thrive with us. IRE Inv 

EXPANSION, among metaphyſicians, denotes the 
idea we have of laſting or perſerving diſtance, all whoſe. 
parts exiſt together. . 

EXPANSION, in phyſiology, the ſwelling or increaſe 
of the bulk of bodies when heated. See HEAT. 

EXPECTORANTS, in pharmacy, are ſuch medi- 
eines as promote expectoration, or promote a diſcharge 
of whatever may be offenſive either to the aſpera arteria, 
or to the lungs. . 

EXPECTORATION, in phyſick, implies the art 
of evacuating ar bringing up phlegm, or other matter, 
from the lungs, by coughing, ſpitting, &c. ; 

EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge gained by 
long practice, or by reiterated trials made on any thing, 
in order to diſcoycr its nature or properties. 

EXPERIMENT, 1n philoſophy, is the trial of the 
reſult or effect of the applications and motions of certain 
natural bodies, in order to diſcover ſomething of their 
motions and relations, whereby to aſcertain ſome of 
their phænomena or cauſes. : 

LAPERIMEN TAL Pliliſophy, is that philoſophy 
which is founded upon experiments, whereby. the mo- 
derns have made ſeveral uſeful diſcoveries. 

The great lord Bacon firſt paved the way for the new 
puloſophy, by ſetting on foot the making of experi- 
ments. His method has been proſecuted with great in- 
duſtry by the royal ſociety, the royal academy at Paris, 
dir Ifaac Newton, Mr. 5 and many others. In 
ce&, the new philoſophy is almoſt altogether experi- 
mental. The great advantages which the modern phy- 
ucks have above the ancient is chiefly owing to our hav- 
a great many more experiments, and making more 
uſe of them than they. Their way of philoſophizing 
was to begin with the cauſes of things, and argue to 

ic effects and phenomena. Ours, on the contrary, 
OPS trom experiments and obſervations. Not but 
eos ancients thought as well of the experimental 

ethod as the moderns. Plato, Ariſtotle, Democritus, 

PIcurus, &c. were great friends to experiments. 


EXPERIMENT UM Crucis, a leading, capital, , or 


of ExelaTion, an annual ſolemnit 

held by the Jews on the tenth day of the month Tifri, 

: ers to our September, | | 
\A TION, in phyſick, is that part of reſpira- 


eb 2 
wen y the air is expelled, or driven out of the 


— 


e the ſun comes to ſhine upon the fruit, and fall off 
2 ; like 


* | 


Exp IRATION, is alſo applied to. the end of ſome 
term adjudged or agreed upon. It likewiſe ſignifies 
death. | | HER 


 ExPIRATION, in chymiſtry, is applied to all ſorts | 


of evaporation and ſubtile effluvia, that go off into 
the air.. 4 . F˙ LES ih 4 2h 
EXPLOSION, is properly applied to the going off of 
gunpowder, and the report made thereby; but it is 
frequently uſed to expreſs ſuch ſudden actions of bodies, 
as have ſome reſemblance thereto ; ſuch. as the ſudden 
efferveſcence, ebullition, and expanſion that ariſe from 
the mixture of ſome contrary liquors; as ſpirit of nitre 


and ſpirit of wine; oil of vitriol and oil of turpentine; 


oil of vitriol and ſal ammoniack, &cece. | 
.EXPOLITION, in rhetorick, is a figure by which 
any thing is explained, by different or ſynonymous 
terms, the better to make it underſtood.  _ i 
_ EXPONENT, in algebra, is a number placed over 
any power, or involved quantity, to ſhew to what 
height the root is raiſed, in order to contract the work. 
Thus, a*t=xxxx. Here 4 is the exponent of the 


power æ, and ſhews that it is involved to the fourth 


power. 


ExPON ENT of a ratio, is the quotient ariſing from 
the diviſion of the antecedent by the conſequent. 


EXPONENTIAL CaLcuLus: Set CALCULUS 
d oa od bes | 
ExPONENTIAL Curve, is that whoſe nature is ex- 
preſſed by an exponential equation. 
an exponential quantity, as * ð -. | 
ExpoNENTIAL Quantity, is a quantity whoſe power 
or exponent is a variable or flowing quantity. | 


EXPORTATION, in commerce, the ſhipping and 


carrying out of the kingdom, any kind of commodity. 
EXPOSITION, in matters of literature, implies a 
commentary, or explanation of ſome author, or of ſome 
obſcure paſſages in his writings. . _ % 
EXPOSLTOR, or ExposiToRy, a title given to 
ſmall dictionaries, ſerving to explain the hard words in 
a language. 1 PE Tn TR . 
EX POST FAC TO, in law, ſomething done after 
another: thus, an eſtate, granted may be good by mat- 
ter ex poſt facto, that was not ſo at firſt, as in caſe of 
election. V 
EXPOSTULATION, in rhetorick, a warm ad- 
dreſs to a perſon, who has done another an injury, 
repreſenting the wrong in the ſtrongeſt terms, and 
demanding-redrefs; 2 1 5 
EXPOSURE, or Expos1Tioxn, in gardening, is 
the aſpect or ſituation of a garden, or wall, with reſpect 
to the ſun or winds : they are, therefore, as various as 
the points of the compaſs; being either direct, as eaſt, 
weſt, north, or ſouth ; or declining, as ſouth-eaſt, north- 
weſt, &c. The gardeners do not give thoſe names to 
the places where the ſun is, but to thoſe whereon he 
ſhines. A wall ſtanding to the north, and facing the 
ſouth, is ſaid to have a ſouth aſpect or expoſure; and a 
wall which faces the riſing ſun is ſaid to have an eaſtern 
expoſure ; and ſo of the others. If the ſun at his riſing, 
and during the firſt half of the day, continue to ſhine 


upon one fide of a garden or wall, that is an eaſtern 


expoſure : that fide which the ſun ſhines upon the latter 
half part of the day has a weſtern expoſure, That part 
where it ſhines longeſt in the day, from nine till four, 
is the ſouth aſpect; and that part on which it ſhines 
leaſt, has a north expoſure. | 2s 

The eaſtern and ſouthern expoſures are, by common 
conſent of all gardeners, the two principal, and have 
a conſiderable advantage above the reſt, The eaſtern, 
commencing differently at different ſeaſons of the year, 


and ending about noon, ſubjects the trees, &c. to the 


north-eaſt winds, which wither the leaves, blow down 
the fruit, &c. Yet Mr. Laurence judges the caſt better 
than the weſt wall for all kinds of fruit, becauſe the 
early rays of the ſun ſooner take off the cold chilly dews 
of the night. The weſtern, accounted half an hour s- 


ter eleven till ſun-ſet, is more backward than an eaſt- 


ern one by eight or ten days; but it has this advantage, 
that it receives little damage from the froſts, which melt 
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like dew without doing any prejudice: but it is incom- 
moded with the north-weſt winds in the ſpring, as alſo 
with the autumnal winds, which blow down a deal of 
fruit. The weſtern expoſure 1s better than the north, 
which is the worfſt of all, 

EXPRESS, ſomething that is determinate and pre- 


ciſe, or in ſuch formal terms as leave no room for doubt. 
ExyeRrEess alſo denotes a courier, charged with diſ- 


EXPRESSION, in chymiſtry or pharmacy, denotes 
the act of expreſſing the juices or oils of vegetables, 
which is one of the three ways of obtaining them; the 
other two being by infuſion and decoction. 

Oils obtained by means of fire are called eſſential oils. 

ExpRESsSsION, in rhetorick, the elocution, dition, 
or choice of words in a diſcourſe. Beautiful expreſſion 
is the natural and true light of our thoughts : it 1s to 
this we owe all the excellencies in diſcourſe ; which 
give a kind of vocal life and ſpirit. As the principal 
end of diſcourſe is to be underſtood, the firſt thing we 
ſhould endeavour to obtain, is a richneſs of expreſſion, 
or habit of ſpeaking ſo well as to make our thoughts 
eaſily underſtood. 

ExXPRESSION, in painting, a natural and lively re- 
preſentation of the ſubject, or of the ſeveral objects in- 
tended to be ſhewn. | 

The expreſſion confiſts chiefly in repreſenting the 
human body and all its parts, in the actions ſuitable 
to it: in exhibiting in the face the ſeveral paſſions pro- 
per to the figures, and obſerving the motions they 
impreſs on the external parts. 

The term expreflion is frequently confounded with 
that of paſſion, but they differ in this, that expreffion 
is a general term, implying a repreſentation of an object 
agreeably to its nature and character, and the uſe or 
office it is to have in the work; whereas paſſion, in 
painting, denotes a motion of the body, accompanied 
with certain diſpoſitions or airs of the face, which work 
an agitation in the ſoul: ſo that every pafhon is an 
expreſſion, but not every expreſſion a pafhon. 

The Laws of EXPRESSION. Expreſſion being a 
repreſentation of things according to their character, 
may be conſidered either with reſpect to the ſubject in 
general, or to the paſhons peculiar thereto. | 

Firſt, with reſpect to the ſubject, it is to be obſerved, 
1. Thatall the parts of the compoſition are to be tranſ- 
formed or reduced to the character of the ſubject, fo 
as they may conſpire to impreſs the fame ſentiment, 
paſhon or idea. 2. In order to this, if any circum- 
ſtance occur in hiſtory or deſcription, that would avert 
or take from the idea, it muſt be ſuppreſſed, unleſs 
eſſential to the ſubject. 3. To this end the hiſtory or 
fable is to be well ſtudied in the authors who deſcribe 
it, in order to conceive its nature and character truly, 
and impreſs it ſtrongly on the imagination, that it may 
be diffuſed and carried through all the parts of the ſub- 

ject. 4. A liberty may be taken, to chooſe favourable 
incidents, in order to diverſify the expreſſion, provided 
they are not contrary to the principal image of the ſub- 
ject, or the truth of hiſtory. 5. The harmony of 
the whole ought to be particularly regarded, both with 
reſpect to the actions and the light and colour. 6. The 
modes and cuſtoms are to be obſerved, and every thing 
made conformable to time, place, and quality. 7. The 
three unities of time, place and action, ought to be 
obſerved; that is, nothing ſhould be repreſented in the 
ſame picture, but what is tranſacted or paſſes at the 
fame time, and may be ſeen at the ſame view. 

Secondly, with reſpect to the particular pathons and 
affections of the ſubject, the rules are, x. That the 
paſſions of brutes be few and ſimple, and have almoſt 
all an immediate reſpect either to ſelf-preſervation or 
the propagation of the ſpecies: but in the human kind 
there is a greater variety, and accordingly more marks 
and expreſſions thereof. 2. Children not having the 
uſe of reaſon, act much after the ſame manner as brutes, 
and expreſs the motions of their paſſions directly, and 

without fear or diſguiſe. 3. Though the paſſions of 
the ſoul may be expreſſed by the actions of the body, 
it is in the face they are generally ſhewn, and particu- 


EET 


brows. 4. There are two ways of lifti 
brows, the one at the middle, which kevin "ws 
the corners of the mouth, and argues pleafant os. 
the other at the point next the noſe, which dra may 
the middle of the mouth, and is the effect of 5 up 
ſadneſs. 5. The paſſions are all reducible to 55 1 
ſadneſs, each of which is either fimple, or ex ang 
paſſionate. 6. Joy cauſes a dilatation of the parts Ken, 
eye-brows riſe in the middle; the eyes half open, 2 
ſmiling ; the pupil ſparkling, and moiſt; the og 
little open; the cheeks full; the corners of the "og \ 
drawn a little upwards ; the lips red; the com — 
lively; the forehead ſerene. 7. Paſſionate j : wy 
ceeding from love, fhews the forehead ſmooth * 
even, the eye-brows a little elevated on the The 
pupil 1s turned to, the eyes ſparkling and open 8 
head inclined towards the object, the air of the far 
ſmiling, and the complexion ruddy. That proceed; " 
from defire ſhews itſelf by the body, the arms extendine 
towards the object in uncertain and unquiet motions 
8. Simple ſadneſs is expreſſed by the body being cat 
down, the hcad carele y hanging aſide, the forehead 
wrinkled, the eye-brows raiſed to the middle of the 
forehead, the eyes half ſhut, and the mouth a lit: 
open, the corners downwards, the under lip pointing 
and drawn back, the noftrils ſwelled and drawn down- 
wards. That mixed with fear cauſes the parts to con- 
tract and palpitate, the members to tremble and fold 
up, the viſage to be pale and livid, the point of the 
noſtrils elevated, the pupil in the middle of the eve, 
the mouth opened at the fides, and the under lip drawn 
back. In that mixed with anger, the motions are mor 
violent, the parts all agitated, the muſcles ſwelled, the 
pupil wild and ſparkling, the point of the eye-brows 
fixed to the noſe, the noſtrils open, the lips big and 
preſſed down, the corners of the mouth a little open and 
foaming, the veins ſwelled, and the hair ere. That 
with deſpair reſembles the laſt, only more exceflive and 
diſordered. 9g. The hand has a great ſhare in the ex- 
preſſion of the ſentiments and paſſions; the raiſing of 
the hands, conjoined, towards heaven, expreſſes deyo- 
tion ; wringing the hands, grief; throwing them to- 
wards heaven, admiration; fainting and dejected hands, 
amazement and deſpair ; folding hands, idlenefs ; hold- 
ing the fingers indented, mufing ; holding forth the 
hands together, yielding and ſubmiſſion ; lifting up the 
hand and eye to heaven, calling God to witneſs; war- 
ing the hand from us, prohibition ; extending the right 
hand to any one, pity, peace, and ſafety; ſcratching 
the head, thoughtfulneſs; laying the hand on the 
heart, ſolemn affirmation ; holding up the thumb, ap- 
probation ; lying the fore finger on the month, bid- 
ding filence; giving with the finger and thumb, 2 
giving ſparingly ; and the fore-finger put forth and the 
reſt contracted, to ſhew and point at, as much a5 
ſay, this is he. 10. The ſex of the figure is to be 
regarded; and man, as he is of a more vigorous and 
reſolute nature, ought to be expreſſed in all his action 
freer and bolder than women, who are to be mote 
reſerved and tender, 11. So alſo as to the age, the 
different ſtages whereof incline to different motion? 
both of body and mind. 12. The condition or ho- 
nours a fon is inveſted with, renders their actions 
more NN and their motions more grave, contrary 
to the populace, who obſerve little conduct or reſtraint, 
giving themſelves up, for the moſt part, to their op 
fions ; whence their external motions become rude an 
diſorderly, © | g | of 
Laftly, in ſpirits, all thoſe corruptible things 7 5 
be retrenched, which ſerved only for the e e 
of life, as veins, arteries, &c. only retaining what m 4 
ſerve for the form and beauty of the body. In r. 
particularly, as ſymbolical figures, their r f ſen- 
tues are to be marked out, without any draught 0 — 
ſual paſſions, only appropriating their characters 14 
functions of their powers, activity and 3 = 
EXPULSION, in medicine, the act we 
thing is forcibly driven out of the N it be fandion 
EX TAS V, a tranſport which uſpends t 


of the ſenſes, by the intenſe contemplation 
extraordinary and ſupernatural object. en 


larly in the turn of the eye, and motions of the eye- 
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1 perlectly remembers, after the paroxyſm is 
the PE he ideas he conceived during the time it laſted. 
" TENSION, in philoſophy, one of the common 
1 efſential properties of bady, or that by which it 
ne; Ts or takes up ſome parts of ' univerſal ſpace, 


led the ſpace of that. body. 


which is CA 


EXTEN SOR, an epithet apphed to ſeveral muſcles, | 


from their extending or ſtretching the parts to which 


long. | 
ENT, in law, a writ ſent to the ſheriff, or 


ſome commiſſioner for valuing lands, tenements, &c. 

EXTERIOR PoLYGoN, in fortification, fignifies 
he diſtance from one point of a baſtion to that of ano- 
ther, and extended, in that manner, all round the Work. 

CXTERMINATION, the act by which any thing 
- utterly deſtroyed. ; 1 

FxTERMINATION, in algebra. See EQuAT TO. 

EXTERNAL, or ExXTER10R, a term of relation 
applied to the ſurface or outſide of a body; or that part 
which appears or preſents itſelf to the eye, touch, &c. 
in contradiction to internal. See INTERNAL. : 

ExTERNAL Medicines, the ſame with local or topical 
medicines. See the articles Topr1cAL and Loc AL. 

The ſenſes are alſo divided into external, being thoſe 
whereby we perceive ideas, or have the perception of 
external objects, as ſeeing, hearing, &c. internal. See 
SENSE. | 

EXTERNAL. is alfo uſed to ſignify any thing that is 
without-ſide a man, or that is not within himſelf, par- 
ticularly in his mind, 1n which ſenſe we may ſay exter- 
nal objects, &C. | 

EXTERNAL ANGLES, are the angles on the outſide 
of any right-lined figure, when all the fides are ſeverally 
produced, and they are all, taken together, equal to 
tour right-angles. 

EX I'INCTION, in general, denotes the putting 
out or deſtroying ſomething,..as.a fire or flame. Va- 
ri0us engines have been contrived for extinguiſhing 
accidental fires ; for which ſee the article ENGINE. 

EXTINCTION, in chymiſtry, is when a metal, mi- 
neral, &c. after having been heated red hot, is plunged 
into ſome fluid; either to ſoften and temper its acri- 
mony, as tutty in roſe-water; ar to communicate its. 
virtue to the liquor, as iron or ſteel to common water, &c. 

A TORTION, in law, an illegal method of wreſt- 

ing any thing from a man, either by force, menace, or 
authority. It alſo ſignifies the exacting of unlawful 
vury, winning by unlawful games, and taking more 
than is due under pretence of right. 
#X TRACT, in pharmacy, the purer part of vege- 
tavle or other natural bodies ſeparated from the more 
£1015 parts, and reduced to a thick and moiſt conſiſtence 
„ evaporation, diſtillation, &c. | 

XTRACT, in literature, ſignifies ſomething copied, 
or collected from a book, paper, &c. | 
_ EXTRACTION, inchymiſtry and pharmacy, the 
eration by which eſſences, tinctures, &c. are drawn 
om natural bodies. See the article ExrRACT. 
EXTRACTION, in ſurgery, denotes an operation 
"101eby tome foreign matter lodged in the body, con- 
hh, 0 the order of nature, is drawn out.of the ſame 
manual application, or the help of inſtruments. 


l is the extraction of a ſtone, formed in the bladder, 


1 


a bor the extraction of bullets, &c. from wounds. See 
te article Guxs-sHOT Wounds, 5 
5 i —. 5 o of Roots, in arithmetick and alge- 
1 NET 4 unravelling, or, as it were, the unfolding or 
dan 0 Ps. Fan power or number into the ſame 
py us yg it is compoſed, or ſuppoſed to be made 
TED Order to perform which, it will be requiſite. 
5 - der how thoſe powers are compoſed, &c. | 
TEN Free number is that which is equally equal, or 
. > contained under two equal numbers. 


: A the ſquare number four is: compoſed of two 
l Numbers 2 and 2, viz. 2 & 2=4. 


Rh 6 os number 9 is compoſed of the 2 equal 
This is 1 * 3 According to Euclid. 
Ty 3 m r ; 1 b 

arg is called a ſquare . ing itſelf, that 


yy * wy . . x 
x 
" 7 


in medicine, a ſpecies of catalepſy, when | KA cube is that number which is equally equally 


equal, or which is contained under 3 equal numbers. 

'hus the cube number 8 is mae of 3 equal num- 
bers 2, 2 and 2, viz. 2 K 2 * 228, &c. hat is, if any 
number be multiplied into itfelf, and that product be 


multiplied with the ſame number; the ſecond product 
| is called a cube number. | 


Theſe two, viz. the ſquare and cube numbers, bor- 
row their names from geometrical extenſions, or figures. 
Thus a root is repreſented by a line or ſide, having but 
one dimenſion, viz. that of length only. 2 
The ſquare is a plane, or figure, of 2 dimenſions, 
having equal length and breadth. The cube is a ſolid 
body of 3 dimenſions, having equal length, breadth, 
and thickneſs. But beyond theſe 3 nature does not 
proceed, as to local extenſion. That is, the nature of 
place, or ſpace, does not admit any other ways of exten- 
fon, than length, breadth, and thickneſs. Neither is 
it poſhble to form or compole any figure or body. be- 
yond that of a ſolid. | 
And therefore all the ſuperior powers above the cube 
or third power, as the biquadrate or fourth power, the 
ſurſolid or fifth power, &c. are beſt explained and un- 
derſtood by a rank or ſeries of numbers in geometrical 
proportion. | 0 | ; 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe any rank of geometrical pro- 
portionals, whoſe firſt term and ratio are the ſame; and 
to them let there be aſſigned a ſeries of numbers in 
arithmetical progreſſion, beginning with an unit or 1, 


whoſe common difference is alſo 1. | 

Wh © ; „ . „ 4: a8 4+ ie 
. 4. 6 

trical proportion. 

Then are thoſe numbers in continual proportion, 
produced by a continued multiplication of the firſt term 
or root into itſelf; and thoſe of arithmetical progreſſion, 
or indices, ſhew what degree or power each term in the 
geometrical proportion is of. For example, in this 
ſeries of geometrical proportionals, 2 is both the firſt 
term or root, and common ratio of the ſeries, | 

Then 2x2=4. the ſecond term or ſquare. 

And 2X2 * 2228, or 4x2=8 the cube or third term. 

Again 2X 2X 2X 2=16, or 8 * 2 16 the fourth 
term or biquadrate, and ſo on for the reſt. 

Note, this is called involution, viz. when any num- 
ber is drawn into itſelf, and afterwards into that pro- 
duct, &c. it is ſaid to be ſo often involved into ittelf; 
and the indices are the exponents of their reſpective 
powers ſo involved. | | 

And, according to theſe involutions, is formed the 
following table; wherein the root is only one ſingle 
figure: 8 


Roo [1 [2]3|4|5|6]7|819] 
Squares 1 | 4 | 9 1625 36496481 
Cubes | 1 | 8 276412 50216034306 12729 


When any number is propoſed to have its root ex- 
tracted, the firſt work is.to prepare it, by points ſet over 
their proper figures, according as the given power, 
whoſe root is ſought, requires. And this 1s done by 
conſidering the index of the given power, which for the 
ſquare is 2, the cube 3, &c. Then allow ſo many 
figures in the given power for each ſingle figure of the 
root, as its index denotes, always beginning.thoſe points 
from the place of unity, and. proceeding towards the 
right hand, if the given number be integers ; but to- 
wards the left hand in decimal parts. —.— 

EXTRACTION of the Square Root, Having pointed 
the given number into two figures, as before directed; 
then, by thgtable of powers or otherwiſe, find the great - 
eſt ſquare contained in the firſt period towards the left 


hand, ſetting down its root like a quotient figure in 


diviſion, and ſubtract that ſquare ' out of the given 
number in the firſt period : to the remainder bring 
down the next period of figures for a dividend, and 
double the root of the next ſquare for a diviſor, en- 
quiring how often it may be had in that dividend, when 
the quotient figure is anizexed to the diviſor ; ſubtract 
this reſult from the dividend, and to the remainder 
bring down the next period of figures for a new divi- 
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dend; then ſeek how. often the laſt increaſed dividend 


as before; proceed in the ſame manner from period to 


can be had in the new dividend, with the ſame caution 


period, till the whole work is finiſhed. a 
But the following examples will better explain this 


in the ſquare, three's in the cube 


E X 


cording as the propoſed power requires, viz, h 


} bwo's 


. 1 
; four's in the biquz. 


drate, &c. and the operations continued on ag before 


Ex. 
root o 


56 


90 * it were required to extract the ſquars 


rule than a multitude of words : 


Example 1. Let it be required to extract the ſquare 


Operation. 6968 (83,4745) 3 
4 | | 


root out of 572199960721 : this reſolvend, being point- | 


ed as above directed, will ſtand thus: 163) 568 
572199960721 (756439, the root] 3 489 
49 Sthe greateſt ſquare in 57. — 
ON — 1664) 79,00 
1. Diviſor, 145) 821 4 6656 
252 145 X 
| 12 LENS wing 16687) 12 4400 
2. Diviſor, 1506) 9699 7 11 680g 
6 9go3z6=1506 x6 | 
166944) 759100 - 
3. Diviſor, 15124) 66396 4 667776 
| 4 Gboggb=15124X4 — 
5 | 1669485) 9132400 
4. Diviſor, 151283) 590007 5 3347425 
3 453849151283 * 3 . 
r e 1669490 784975, &c. 


5. Diviſor, 1512869) 13615821 
9 1361582128 1512869 * 9 


Proof, 756439 * 756439 = 572199960721, the re- 


ſolvend. 


Thus the root of a ſurd number may be continued 
on to what exactneſs you pleaſe, but cannot be truly 
found. 


EXTRACTION of the Cube Root, may be performed 


Ex. 2. What is the ſquare root of 18 50701, 76402 5 by (6 nei en n 


Having pointed the given reſolvend into periods of 


Operation. 1850701,764025 (x 300,405, the root| three places, as before directed, ſeek a cube numb 
1 | (required. | that comes the neareſt to the firſt period of the reſolvend, 


23) 35 
3 89 


6F6—— „„ —— 


266) 1607 
— 0 1596 
27204) 1101,76 

4 1088, 16 


2720805) 13, 60402 5 
5 13.604025 


E 


(0) 


Ex. 3. What is the ſquare root of 0,060760225 deci- 


mal parts? 


Operation. o, 6076225 (0,2405, the root re- 


184 2 4 (quired, 
44) 207 
4 176 
480) 3162 
6 2916 
4925) 24625 
5 24025 
(0) 


What 1s here done in whole numbers, mixed num- 
bers, and decimals, may allo be done by vulgar fractions, 
it you firſt change the given fraction into decimals. 


whether it be greater or leſs than that period. 

Caſe 1. If the cube number ſo taken be leſs than the 
firſt period of the reſolvend, call its root leſs than juſt, 
and ſubtract that cube from the firſt period of the re- 
ſolvend. 5 | | 

Caſe 2. But if the cube be greater than the firſt pe- 
riod of the reſolvend, call its root more than. juſt, and 
ſubtract the reſolvend from that cube, annexing cyphers 
to it. 35 

Io the firſt root, whether it be leſs, or more than 
juſt, annex ſo many cyphers as there are remaining 
points over the whole numbers of the reſolvend; and 
multiply it with 3, then make the product a diviſor, 
by which you muſt divide the difference between the 
reſolvend and the aforeſaid cube, then will that quotient 
be a refolvend deprefled to a ſquare; and therefore it 
mutt be pointed as ſuch, viz. into periods of two figures 
each. That being done, make the firſt root (without 
theſe cyphers that were annexed to it) a diviſor, in. 
quiring how often it may be found in the firſt period d 
the new reſolvend (as before in extracting the 1quare 
root) with this conſideration, that if the root (nom 2 
divitor) be leſs than juſt, you muſt annex the quoten 
figure to it, and then multiply the root 10 increaled, in 
the ſaid quotient figure; ſetting down the units = 
of their product under the pointed figure of that perilo, 
and ſubtracting it as in diviſion : and fo on from 01 
period to another, as before. * 
But if the ſaid root, now a diviſor, be more than jo . 
then you muſt ſubtract the quotient figure from ce 
annexed, or ſuppoſed to be annexed to the abort 
multiplying the root ſo decreaſed into the quonent © 


Ex. 4. Let it be 1equircd to extract the ſquare root | gure ; ſetting down their product as before, &c. 75 
irt. example or two will render the work plain and caly- 

Then 0,64 (68, the root required. | Example 1. 3 

64 What is the cube root of 146 35318 3, the given 0 

"26k ſolvend, to be pointed thus 146 363183 (5 the firſt roc, 


In theſe four examples, the reſolvend hath been a 
perfect ſquare; and therefore the root hath been ex- 
tracted without leaving any remainder : but. it very 
often happens that the reſolvend is not a true figurative 


leſs than juſt. | 
Lug 125=the neareſt cube to 146 


—— _— 


7 . id, 
500 * 3=1500) 21363183 (4242,12 New reſolven 


ired, 


| equ 
number according to the propoſed power : that is, it iſt. Div. 5) 14242,12 (527 the root red 

is not a perfect ſquare, cube, biquadrate, &c. and then 3 104 

ſomething will remain, after the extraction hath been g e 

made throughout all the points. Such numbers are 2d. Div. 52) 3942 

called ſurd numbers, and their roots can never be truly R 7 3089 * 
found, but will become a continued ſeries ad infinitum : = _— . 17 be rejected. 
if to the remainder there be till annexed cyphers ac- | Root 52 (153) the remainder to . Here 


Here the root 527 is the true root at the firſt opera- 
non, as may be eaſily tried by involving it. | 

That is, 527 * 527 X $27 =146363183, the given 
reſolrend. But, if it had not been the true root, then 
very thing that hath been here done muſt have been 
repeated ; only, inſtead of the firſt ſingle root (viz. 5.) 
ou muſt have taken the increaſed root, VIZ. 527, and 
'his is called a ſecond operation; which would increaſe 
the laſt root to nine places of figures, viz. every opera- 
tion triples the number of places in the laſt root. 

N. B. It often happens that four, and ſometimes 
five places of figures, may be taken into the root, eſ- 
pecially when the ſecond place proves to be a cypher. 
That is, when the firſt cube comes very near to the 
firſt period of the reſolvend. 


Example 2. 


What is the cube root of 67 5078242 39 ( 4000 root leſs 
Firſt neareſt cube = 64 (than juſt. 


„ 


— 


Root 4000 * 3 1200 3507824239 (292318, 68 
45 . 
X 8 292318,68 (4071, 8 
1. Diviſor, 40) 2923 
X 7 2840 


2. Diviſor, 407) 7418 
R 4071 


3. Diviſor, 4071) 3347,68 


We: 08 4207; 444 XC; 


1 A Be ent nns 9. 


Root = 4071,8 


In this example, 5 figures are taken into the root, 


becauſe the ſecond place proved to be a cypher. And 


in theſe five the exceſs is not an unit in the laſt place; 
lor 1t there were made a ſecond operation, the root 
would be 4071,78, &c. as may be eaſily tried. 


EXTRACTION of the Square Roots of fimpie Algebraick 
Quantities. 


The ſquare root of aa 18 + or -a; the ſquare root 
of is + or — 3a, and that of 4 44 is + or — 
206: This is plain; for the ſquare root of any quan- 
_ tity, ſuppoſe of 4aabb is that which, being multiplied 
nto itſelf, will produce 4aabb, Now —2a6b multi- 
Fed into itfelf will produce 44abb, as well as +2ab; 
an, therefore, one quantity is as much its ſquare root 
as the other, 

| hen the ſquare root of a quantity cannot be ex- 
Lacted ; it is uſual to ſignify it by this mark Y: Thus 
* 24a lignifies the ſquare root of 244; thus Vaa—4b 
: (quare root of the whole quantity aa—46b; thus 

44-45 : : . 
N ſignifies a fraction, whoſe numorator is the 
(quare root of the whole quantity aa—46, and whoſe 
: AR . , ; 
denommator is 24a; thus, V . ſignifies the 

| 12 4 


. a —a 
Ware root of the whole fraction ene. that is, the 
12 4 


—_ ES 2 the numerator and denominator. 

WS Bi {quare root of a quantity cannot be ex- 
8 Wantit“ may ſometimes, however, be re- 
ad the wh hates os one — a ſquare, 
ct of the f on e never this is poſſible, the 
ien may be qua! i ay be extracted, and the radical 
FF PIcnxed to the other factor: Thus, 1244 

| 3; therefore, V1244=24Xw 3, 


TLON of the Square Roots of compound Algebraick 


Duantittes, 


8 The 05 * : \ "% 

C Ext 
gebtaic en of the ſquare root of compound al- 
ers , Mantities 18 ſo very like that of whole num- 


terieſes w 3 þ 

pe Bags 1 is chiefly required, that a bare inſpec- 

tte followin, : might be ſufficient : However, take 
ing directions with an example, 


th. 


8 IN CO > . . 0 
| mmon arithmetick, eſpecially in the caſe of| 


Let it be required to extract the ſquare root of x*+ 
4x* + 10x* + 20 + 25x* + 24x +16 : Here pointing 
every other place from the place of units, that is, from 
16, is demanded the ſquare root of the member belong- 
ing to the firſt point to the left hand, that is, of x*, and 
the anſwer is &, which put down in the quotient ; 
then ſquare æ, and ſubtract the product x* from &“, 
and there remains nothing: Then bring down the two 
next members belonging to the next point, to wit, 
4x* + 10x* for a reſolvend, and divide it by 2x*; the 
double of the root in the quotient ; that is, divide 4 
by 2x3, and the quotient is 2x*, which put down in the 
quotient, as likewiſe after the diviſor 2x* ; then multi- 
ply the quantity 2x* + 2x*, by its laſt member 2x", and 


the product 4 ＋ 4x* ſubtract from the reſolvend 4+* + 


10, and there remains 6x*; to this remainder bring 


| down the next two places 20x* + 25x*; and fo have a 


new reſolvend, which divide by the double of the root 
already found, and do, as before, till the who be di- 


vided, as you may ſee in the work: 


44 54 10 + 204 25 * ＋24* +16 
"Io (x* + 2x* + 9x +4 


2x3 + 2 * + 4x5 + 10x* 


＋ 2 4%* + 4* 


2x* +4x* +3x\ * + 0x*+20x* +257 
+ 3x 0x*+12x*+ * 


+46 +6544 ) * + 8x*+16x* +24x+16 


+4 8x* + 10x* ＋ 24K ＋ 16 


* * * * 
Otherwiſe thus: | 
* + 4x* + 10x* + 2037 + 275 +24* + 16 
; (= +2 +3x+4 


* 
. ) * 
T2 +4"+ 4 
% Far + ts * + 6*⁰ | 
+ 3x 6 125" : 


44% 66544 * + 8x* + 16K 
1 3 8x*+10x*+24x+16 


Since the laſt member +16 was a ſquare, the extrac- 
tion might have begun at that end, and the root would 
have come out the ſame as before, but inverted. — 16 is 
no ſquare number, ſince there is no root, either affir- 
mative or negative, which, when multiphed into itſelf, 
will produce - 16. . 

Let it be ſuppoſed to extract the ſquare root, or, at 
leaſt, to reduce the root to the ſimpleſt expreſſion of 
12x*—72x*+108x: This quantity, becauſe neither 
of the cxtremes are ſquares, muſt be reduced to a more 
convenient form thus ; if 12x* be divided by 12x, the 

uotient xx will be a ſquare number; therefore di- 
vide the whole by 12x, and the quotient is xx—6x 
+9: whence conclude, e converſo, that if xx—6x 
+9 be multiplied into 12x the product will be the 
quantity propoſed ; therefore V 12x*—72x* + 108 x, 
is equal toV xx—6x+9 into / 12x: But V »*—bx+9, 
being extracted as above, is x—3, or 3—*; and be- 
cauſe 12x =4 X 3x, we have Y 12x=2 x V' 3a; 


therefore V IZ = F108x = x—3, or 3—x into 


2 * VII Sa-, or 6—2 x into V 32]. 

If the ſquare root of the factor xx—0x +9 could not 
otherwiſe have been extracted, it might, however, have 
been obtained by an approximation, as ſhewn under the 
article BINOMICAL Theorem, which fee. | 


EXTRACTION of the Cube Root of A'gebraical Cen- 
„ tities. | 
The method of extracting the cube root of algebraical 
quantities differ ſo little from that already delivered for 
extracting it numerically, that we ee it will be 
needleſs to give any examples; we ſhall therefore only 
5 5 add 
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add the following theorem, to ſhew the reaſon of theſe 
operations. ny | 

_ Suppoſe it were required to find the value of & G. 
Put y = G, ſuppoling r leſs than the true root; in- 
volve r+y to the third power, and we ſhall have 74 
377J + 3770 +" =X = G; and 377 + grJJ +7 


=G—r?; and „ =D. Let. c be rejected as 
of ſmall value; then it will be y D, which gives 


o 


* 


this theorem N By this theorem, the exam- 


ples given in extracting the cube root numerically are 
performed. 

EXTRAVASAT ION, in medicine, is applied to 
the blood, or any ſort of fluid, when got out of the 
veſſels in which it ought to be eee | 

EXTREME ad mean Proportion, in geometry, is 
when a line is ſo divided, that the rectangle of the whole 
line, by the leſſer ſegment, is equal to the ſquare of the 
greater ſegment, which is done by propoſ. xi. book 2. 
of Euclid's Elements. 

EXTREMES, in logick, are thoſe terms in the con- 
cluſion of any ſyllogiſm, that have a relation to ſome 
other term as a mean. | | 

EXULCERATION, in ſurgery, properly ſignifies 
the ſame as ulcer, but is generally uſed to ſignify thoſe 
eroſions which begin to form an ulcer. _ | 

EXUVIAE, the cait off parts, or coverings of 
animals, as the ſkins of ſerpents, caterpillars, and 
other inſects. i 

EXUVvIAF is alſo uſed to ſignify the remains of ani- 
mals petrified, and more properly called marine foſſils. 

EYE, Oculus, in anatomy, the organ of ſight ; or the 
part of the body whereby viſible objects are repreſented 
to the mind. 5 | | 5 

With regard to the eyes we are to obſerve firſt, their 


ſituation, which is in the upper part of the face, in or- 


der that we may be able to ſee at a greater diſtance than 
otherwiſe we could. Secondly, their figure, which, ex- 
cepting for the internal parts, is globular; and thirdly, 
their colour, which in the human ſpecies is variable; 
ſome being black, others greyiſh, and others bluiſh. 
Ihe parts which do not enter into the compoſition of 
the eye, but are diſtined for the aſſiſtance of ſeeing, are 
the eychrows, the eyelids, and the mulcles of the eyes. 

The eye-lids are the integuments of the eyes : there 
are two of them to each, an upper and an under-lid ; 
and, at their joining, there are formed two corners, call- 
ed canthi, an interior and larger, and an exterior and 
ſmaller ; they are capable of cloſing and opening at plea- 
ſure, by means of muſcles. They are compolcd of the 
epidermis, the cutis, which is very thin, and an arched 
cartilage, called the tarſus of the eye-lid ; and are lined 
on the inner ſurface with a fine and delicate ſoft mem- 
brane, very fenfible, and continuous with the perioſ— 
teum, and the albuginea of the eye. | 

The eye-laſhes are certain rigid hairs, ſituated on the 
arch or tarſus of the eye-lids, and bent in a very ſingular 
manner; they are deſtined for keeping external bodies 
out of the eye, and for moderating the influx of light. 

The glandulæ ſebacex are ſituated the internal ſur- 
face of the eye-lids : they ſerve for the ſecretion of an 
vleaginous fluid, which 1s of great uſe in preventing the 
attrition of the eye-lids, from their continual motion. 

After this we obſerve the caruncula lachrymalis. See 
the article CaARUNCULA. 

The glandula lachrymalis is ſituated in the orbit, 
above the ſmaller angle, with its excretary ducts under 
the upper eye-lid. | 

The puncta lachrymalia are two. * | | 

The uſe of the eye-lids is to cover and defend the 
eyes; to wipe off foulneſs from the cornea; to moderate 
the influx of light, at pleaſure; and, by their frequent 
motion, to occaſion a ſecretion of a neceſſary fluid from 
the glands. | 

The muſcles of the eyes, ſerving to their motions, 
are in the human frame fix in number: four ſtraight, 
viz. the attollens, deprimens, adductor, and abductor; 
and two oblique, the ſuperior and inferior. 

Between, and among theſe, there is a conſiderable 
quantity of fat ſerving tor various important purpoſes, 


. 


* 


capable of dilatation and contraction. 


the proceſſes and the ligamentum ciliare; the ſpace 


| cryſtalline, called its poſterior camera, which is either 


E VE 


The proper parts of the eye which form its globe 

blub, are its coats or tunicks, the humour; and th 
veſſels. ; a 

The coats of the eye are ſeveral; 1. The albugine 

adnata, or conjunctiva. 2. The cornea. 3. The Ker 
tick, in which what 1s called the aqueducts of Nuck A 
to be obferved. 4. The pride: 8 5. The ng 
-wherein we are to obſerve, 1. Its anterior coloured far 
face, called the iris, which 1s entirely vaſcular Kip 
from which ariſes the variety of colours in the human 
eyes. 2. The pupil or foramen, which is round in the 
human eye, is nearly in the middle of the iris, and i; 
lilat N b Its poſterior 
ſurface, which is black, and in which, when this black- 
neſs is cleared away, there appears the ſphincter of the 
pupil, formed of circular fibres for contraction; the 
ciliary fibres, or proceſſes for the dilatation of the pupil 
the ciliary ligament for the motion of the vitreous and | 
cryſtalline humours ; the arterial and venal circles, from 
which the veſſels are in a wonderful manner diſtributed 
over the uvea; the choroides ; the ligamentum ciliare; 
and the vitreous and cryſtalline humours ; the duQus 
nigri, fo called from their black colour, placed between 


between the uvea and the cornea, called the anterior 
camera of the eye; and that between the uvea and the 


much {ſmaller or intirely wanting. Many authors have 
attributed glands to the uvea, but they are very difficult 
to be diſtinguiſhed, if there be any. 

Finally, we are to mention the retina, which is a very 
delicate, tender, and, as it were, mucous coat of the 
eye; or, more properly, 1t 1s only an expanſion of the 
optick nerve at the bottom of the eye: it is a primary 
part of the eye, and the great organ of viſion, for the 
fake of which all the reſt were formed. 

The humours of the eye are generally eftabliſhed to 
be three ; their office is to ſerve for the expanſion of the 
coats, and for the refraction of the rays of light, they 
are diſtinguiſhed by the name of aqueous, vitreous, and 
cryſtalline. 

Atter theſe three humours of the eye, we obſerve the 
tunica arachnoides : this is an extremely thin and fine 
vaſculous membrane, which ſurrounds the cryſtalline 
and the vitreous humour, and by the afliſtance of 
which the cryſtalline lens is lodged in the fovea of the 
vitreous humour. On the cutting or breaking of this 
membrane, the cryſtalline falls out. 

The blood-veſlels are next to be conſidered : theſe are 
diſtributed in an amazing manner through the interna | 
parts of the eye. Arteries from the internal and external 
carotids go to the eye in many different parts. There ate 
alſo numbers of extremely minute ones, which convey 
only a fine and ſubtile lymph thither, by which means 
the tunicks and humours of the eye are nouriſhed the 
veins partly carry the blood back to the ſinules of he 
dura mater, and partly to the jugulars. 

Beſides tlieſe veſſels, Valſalva aſſures us, that he dil- 
covered a number of true and proper lymphaticks in 
the eye of aw of: :-- | | : 

The nerves of the eye are very numerous: beſides th 
optick nerve, which, by its expanſion forms the ret, 
and enters the eye from the fide of the noſe, there ” 
the third and fourth pair of the brain, and a fifth an 
ſixth branch diſtributed about the muſcles, membranes, 
eye-lids, and lachrymal facculus and gland. F 

Motions of the EE are either external or ion a 
The external motion is that performed by its 3 
ſtraight and two oblique muſcles, whereby the yy g 
globe of the eye changes its ſituation or direction. 1 
ſpherical figure of our eyes, and their looſe penn 
to the edge of the orbit, by the tunica cones ws 
which is ſoft, flexible and yielding, does exce - 5 
diſpoſe them to be moved this, or the other : e 
cording to the ſituation of the object we Won 7 - 
By the membranes already deſcribed, the ce 5 leg 
nected to the edge of the orbit, but not i» fo 2 
impede its Ne motions; and that i 50 
of fat placed all round the globe, betw xt! gers its mo- 
bit, lubricates and ſoftens the eye, and rencers . 


wee fe- 
tions more eaſy: hence ariſe the turee . 


1 | | t | 


tions; . When nature bas denied the 
marable go tion, it is obſervable, that ſhe has, with 
head any 4 induftry, provided for this defect. To 


re an | a” 1 * 
reat ca elongs the ſurprizing beautiful and curious 


$ , 2 * 
E. \ | E 


ly; for though the retina, or immediate object of viſion, 
be expanded upon the whole bottom of the eye, as far 
as the ligamentum ciliare, yet nothing is clearly and diſ- 
tinctly ſeen, but what the eye is directed to. 2. A ſe- 


ig purpoſe b IM 5 Pork '- 1 | 
me obſervable in the immoveable eyes of flies, cond advantage we reap from the uniform motion of tho 


mechaniim 


ee each conſiſting of a prodigious number of 


other little ſegments of a ſphere, Au go mes = 
-erforated by a hole, which may called their pupil, 
= mich this is remarkable, that every foramen or 
4 ; 5 of a lenticular nature, ſo that we ſee objects 

b. he hem topſy-turvey as through ſo many convex 
through Cn {mall teleſcope, when there 

1afſes : yea, they become a {mall teleſcope, when. there 
5 que focal diſtance between them and the lens of 
"he microſcope by which they are viewed. Leuwen- 
bs obſervations make it probable, that every lens 
of the cornea ſupplies the place of the cryſtalline 
humour, which ſeems to be wanting in thoſe creatures, 
and that each has a diſtinct branch of the optick nerve] 
anſwering to it, upon which the images are painted, ſo] 
that as moſt animals are binocular, and ſpiders for the 
moſt part octonocular, ſo flies, &c. are multocular, 
having in effect as many eyes as there are perforations 
in the cornea, by which means, as other creatures but 
with two eyes are obliged, by the contraction of the 
muſcles above enumerated, to turn their eyes to objects, 
theſe have ſome or other of their pupils always ready 
placed towards objects nearly all around them ; whence, 
| they are ſo far from being denied any benefit of this 
noble and moſt neceſſary ſenſe of fight, that they have 
probably more of it than other creatures, anſwering to 
their neceſſities and ways of living. . 

II. As in man, and moſt other creatures, the eyes are 
ſituated in the head, becauſe, among other reaſons, it is 
the moſt convenient place for their defence and ſecurity, 
being compoſed of hard bones, wherein are formed two 
large, ſtrong ſinuſes, or ſockets, commonly called orbits, 
for the convenient lodging of theſe tender organs, and 
ſecuring them againſt external injuries; ſo in thoſe crea- 
tures whoſe head, like their eyes and the reſt of their 
bodv. is ſoft and without bones, nature hath: provided 
for this neceſſary and tender organ, a wonderful kind of 
guard, by enduing the creature with a faculty of with- 
drawing his eyes into his head, and lodging them in the 
fame ſafety within his body. We have a very beautiful 
example of this in ſnails, whoſe eyes are lodged in four 
horns, like atramentous ſpots, one at the end of each 
horn, which they can retract with pleaſure, when in any 
danger. Here it may be alſo obſerved, that the hardneſs 
of the cornea in all animals that want eye-lids, as fiſhes, 
exactly reſembles the horn of a lanthorn ; and therefore 
is not hurt by ſuch particles as their eyes are commonly 
expoſed to. And in the mole, becauſe this animal lives 
under ground, it was neceſlary its eyes ſhould be well 
guarded and defended againſt the many dangers and in- 
conveniencies to which its manner of living expoſes it; 
this is the reaſon why its eyes are ſo ſmall, and that they 
are ſituated fo far in the head, and covered ſo {trongly 
with hair; and beſides, they can protrude and retract 
them at pleaſure. | 

[1]. The third and laſt reflection we ſhall make upon 
the external motion of our eyes, is what regards a pro- 
blem which has very much perplexed both phyficians 
an philotophers, viz. What is the cauſe of the uni- 
form motion of both eyes. | 

In ſome creatures, ſuch as fiſhes, birds, and among 
quadrupeds, the hare, cameleon, &c. the eyes are mov- 
eee the one towards one object, and the 

5 BY ards another. But in man, ſheep, oxcn and 
3 bend ODOR are ſo uniform, that they never fail to 
3 Ong the ſame place: hence in operations 
5 — 3 hs that require it to be kept immoveable, 
S - is neceflary to tie up the found eye with a 
i prets, by which means the other is eaſier kept fixed 
id immoveable. 

1 he final cauſe of this uniform motion is, 1. That 
the fight may be thenc e, 0 | 
fest: for fince eacl e rendered more ſtrong and per- 
idea of the fm 6 1 55 apart impreſſes the mind with an 

ng and 6 e object, the impreſſion muſt be more 
ively, when both eyes concur; and that 


ou may concur, it! | 
It is neceſſary that 2 
Vox. I. No. 30. Hary that they move uniform 


They nearly reſemble two protuberantſeyes, which is more conſiderable than the former, con- 


lifts in our being thereby enabled to judge with more 
certainty of the diſtance of objects. Sce VISION. 

There is as yet another advantage, full as conſiderable 
as any of the ta that is thought to ariſe from the 
uniform motion of our eyes, and that is, the ſingle ap- 
pearance of objects ſeen with both our eyes; which, 
though at firſt view it does not appear probable, is true: 
for if, in looking at an object, you impreſs one of your 
eyes aſide with your finger, and alter its direction, 
every thing will be ſeen double. F | 

By the internal -motions of the eye, we underſtand 
thoſe motions which only happen to ſome of its internal 
parts, ſuch as the cryſtalline and iris; or to the whole 
eye, when it changes its ſpherical figure, and becomes 
oblong or flat. The internal motions of our eyes are 
either ſuch as reſpe& the change of conformation, that 
is neceſſary for ſeeing diſtinctly, at different diſtances, 
or ſuch as only reſpect the dilatation and contraction 
of the pupil. That our eyes change their conformation, 
and accommodate themſelves to the various diſtances 
of objects, will be evident to any perſon, who but 
reflects on the manner and moſt obvious phenomena 
of viſion, _ | 114 | 


Authors are very much divided in their opinions 


with regard to the mechaniſm by which this change is 


introduced, as well as what parts it conſiſts in: for 


ſome are of opinion, that the whole globe changes its 
torm, by being lengthened into an ablong figure, when 
objects are near, and by becoming flat, when they 
are removed to a greater diſtance ; and others are of a 
quite contrary opinion. | 

With regard to the change of the aryſtalline, and the 


| mechaniſm by which it is produced, ſome maintain, 
that according as objects are at different diſtances, this 


humour becomes more or leſs convex, which does in- 
deed very well account for diſtinct viſion at all diſtances 
for objects painted on a ſheet of white paper, by means 
of a lens placed in the hole of a window-ſhutter, in a 
dark room, have their images always diſtinct, at what- 
ever diſtance they be from the window, provided that 
the lens be of a convexity anſwerable to that diſtance. 
See LENS, &c. | 


Others again are of opinion that the cryſtalline never 
changes its figure, but that it is moved to and from the 


retina, according to t! liſtance or proximity of the 
object in view, and this alſo does equally well account 
for the diſtin& appearance of objects at all diftances, as 
is evident from the laws of opticks. | 

Diſeaſes of the EYE are, an opththalmia, or inflam- 
mation of the eyes; the gutta ſerena, or amauroſis ; a 
ſuffuſion, or cataract; an ectropium; a glaucoma; an 
amblyopia, or obſcurity of fight, containing the myopia, 
the preſbytopia, the nyctalopia, and the amauroſis; the 
ſtrabiſmus, or ſquinting; an unguis, pannus, or ptery- 
gium of the membrane of the eye; the albugo, leucoma, 
or ſpot in the eye; a ſugillation of the eye; an apiphora, 
or rheum in the eyes, and the fiſtula chrymalis. See 
each diſeaſe under its reſpective name, _ 

Atoms and Flies appear ing before the EYES. Theſe 
images, or appearances, ariſe before the eyes from an 
obſtruction of the optick nerve, from the tine fibres of 
the retina, or from the ſmall veins contained therein, 
that is, they ſeem to be too much dilated, and are cured 
with difficulty; and eſpecially if they are inveterate, 
becauſe they are not ſeldom the forerunners of a gutta 
ſerena ; in the beginning, they may be cured with ſuch 
things as open obſtructions, eſpecially thoſe medicines 
mentioned in the cure of the gutta ſerena. _ 

Defluftion on the Exe. For a watery eye, if it ariſes 
from a weakneſs of the lachrymal gland, it will be pro- 


per to uſe ſtrengtheners, externally, as ſpirit of wine, 


Hungary water, ſpring water, fennel, or valerian water, 
wherewith the parts adjoining are to be waſhed. Inter- 
nally the abounding ſerum mult be evacuated, or revulſ- 
ed: if it be too ſharp, it muſt be corrected by balſa- 
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taicks, and medicines againſt tatarths, ſuch 3s effence 


of amber, and decoction of the woods. The revulſion 
muſt be made by bliſters atid iſſues. 


Wounds in the Eyes: If the eye is wounded, but not 


ſo as to let out the vitreous or..cryſtalline humour, the 
following method will be of great ſervice. The wound 


_ ſhould be anointed, two or three times in a diy, with a 
| feather, or fine rag, well dipped in unguentum alabaſtrt- 
num; and afterwards, a ſmall compreſs laid over it, be- 


ing well ſaturated with a collyrium, made of the whites 
of two eggs, two ounces and a half of roſe water, half 
à drachm of oil of roſes, and three grains of camphor, 
well mixed together. The bowels thould alſo be kept 
looſe for ſome days, with cooling and opening medicines : 
if the patient is of a plethorick habit, blood ſhould be 
drawn from the neck or feet; all warm or ſharp things 
ſhould be thrown out of the patient's diet, and great 
care taken to keep him quiet. When the cryſtalline 
humour ſticks in the orifice of the wound, it ſhould be 
pulled out, that it may not bring on any deformity, 
or other miſchief. When the vitreous aad cryſtalline 
humours are falleti out of the eye, not only the fight 
but figure of the eye muſt be entirely deſtroyed, therefore, 
at firſt, it ſhould be dreſſed with compreſſes dipped in 
warm wine, and afterwards with ſome vulnerary balfam. 

Contuſions of the Exe. When the eye is contufed by 
any accident, it will be intirely deprived of fight, except 
the contuſion is very ſmall, and proper remedies are 
inſtantly applied. If the eye therefore has received a 
flight contuſion, you may wath it frequently, for the 


firſt day, with cold ſpring water, covering it with linen 


rags, wet with the ſame. On the next day, rub it ex- 
ternally with camphorated ſpirit of wine, covering it 
with ſtupes wrung out of vinous decoctions of eye- 


bright, ſpeedwell, hyſſop, ſage, camomile- flowers, and 


fennel- ſeeds. If you cannot get theſe herbs, apply 
bolſters dipped in warm wine, renewing them often. If 
the contufion is large, or the patient of a plethorick 
habit, you muſt open a vein. 

To extract Bodies fallen into the EY E. See EXTRACTION. 

Artißcial Ey xk, a kind of camera obſcura; See the 
article CAMERA OBS CURA. 

EVE, in architecture, is uſed to ſignify any round 
window, made in a pediment, an attick, the reins of a 
vault, or the like. . 

EVE of a Dome, an aperture at the top of a dome, as 
that of the Pantheon at Rome, or of St. Paul's at 
London : it 1s uſually covercd with a lanthorn, 

Eve of the Volute, in architecture, is the centre of a 
ſmall circle in the middle of the volute, where the 


helix or ſpiral; of which it is compoſed begins 
the circumference of this ſmall circle, the thirteen 
tres for deſcribing the eircumvolutions of the 
77 ͤ 95 P47 | 
Eye, in agriculture and gardening, implies , U 
bud or ſhoot, inſerted into a tree, by way e 
_ Eyt of a Tree, a {mall pointed knot to which th 
leaves ſtick, and from which the ſhoots or bran ” 
proceed. CC Yar „ ts 
 Evz-BrxicnT, Eipbraſia; in botany, a genus of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of a fingle rin £ 
petal ; the tube is of the length of the cup; the dae i 
is concave and emarginated ; the lower one is Pt, 
and divided into three ſegments ! the fruit is an ovate. 
oblong, compreſſed capſule, forming two cells: the 
ſeeds are numerous, very ſmall, and of a roundiſh 6: 
gure. This plant is an ophthalmick an cephalick, 
and good for a weak memory; , _ 
EY® of the Anchor, the hole through which the r 
is inſerted into the ſhank. Es 
ExE of the ſtrap of a Black, among ſeamen, the part 
of the ſtrap left for faſtening to any part of the ſhi 
or rigging. 8 0 8 
Bulls EE, in aſtronomy, the ſame with aldebaran. 


Cen. 
olute are 


* 


| See ALDEBARAN. | 


EYRE, or EIRE, in law, implies the court of it. 
nerant juſtices. n Vins 
EZEKIEL, a canonical book of the Old Teſtz. 
ment, referring chietty: to the degenerate manners and 
 cortuptions of the Jews of thoſe times: 
It abounds with tine ſeritences and rich compariſons, 
arid diſcovers a good deal af learning in profane matters, 
- Ezekiel was carried captive to Babylon with Jecho- 
hiah, and began his prophecies in the fifth year of tlie 
captivity. He was cotemporary with Jeremiah, who 
propheſied at the ſame time in Judea. He foretold 
many events, particularly the deſtruction of tlie temple, 
the fatal cataſtrophe of thoſe who revolted froni Baby- 
lon to Egypt, and the happy return of the Jews to 
their own land. ett pint bid ener 
EZRA, a canonical book. of the Old Teſtament, 
comprehending the hiſtory of the Jews from the time 
of Cyrus's edict for their return, to the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus. It ſpecifies the number of 
Jews who returned, and Cyrus's proclamation for the 
rebuilding the temple, together with the laying its 
foundation, the obſtructions it met with, and the 
finiſhing thereof in the reign of Darius. 
The illuſtrious author of this book, was alſo the re- 


ſtorer and publiſher of the canon of the Old Teſtament. 


ue fouth conſonant, and fixth letter of the al- 
F phabet. The letter is borrowed from the di- 

ma or double 5 55 9 UN as is 
enden from the inſcription on the pedeſtal of the co- 
Dada ; and wa undoubtedly formed from the 
old Hebrew Vau ; and though this letter is not found in 
the modern Greek alphabet, yet it was in the ancient 
one, from whence the Latins received it, and tranſ- 


mitten wo un Too Ta oy . 
It is formed by a ſtrong expreſſion of the breath, and 


joining at the ſame time the upper-teeth and under-lip. |P 


ſt has but one ſort of ſound, which has a great affinity 


with v and ph, the latter being written for it by us in all 


Greek words, as philoſophy, &c. though the Italians 
rrite filoſofla. 3 8 
: 18 i for ſome time uſed an inverted F, g, 
inſtead of V cotifonant, which had no peculiar figure in 
their alphabet. Thus, in inſcriptions we meet wit 
TERMINAJAIT, DIAL, &c. Lipfius and others ſay, 
that it was the emperor Claudius who introduced the uſe 
of the inverted digamma, or ꝗ; but it did not long ſub- 
{{ after his death; for Quintihan obſerves, that it was 
not uſed in his time, 02 pe 
For F A, in muſick, is the fourth note in riſing in this 
order of the gamut, ut, re, mi, fa. It likewiſe denotes 
one of the Greek keys in muſick, deſtined for the baſs. 
F, in phyſical preſcriptions, ſtands for fiat, or let it 
be done. Thus F. S. A. ſignifies fiat ſecundum artem. 
F was alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 40, according 
to the verſe, | | | 
Serta quaterdenos gerit que di/lat ab alpha. 
And when a daſh was added at top, thus F, it ſig- 
nified 40,000. | 
FABA, the bean, in botany. See the article BEAN. 
FABLE, Fabula, a tale or feigned narration, deſigned 
ether to inſtruct or divert, diſguiſed under the allegory 
ot an action, &c. | 
Fables were the firſt pieces of wit that made their ap- 
pearance in the world, and have been ſtill highly valued, 
not only in times of the greateſt ſimplicity, but among 


thc moſt polite ages of the world. Jotham's fable of 


the trees is the oldeſt that is extant, and as beautiful as 
any that have been made fince. Nathan's fable of the 
poor man 18 next in antiquity, and had ſo good an effect 
% to convey inſtruction to the ear of a king. We find 
flop, in the moſt diſtant ages of Greece; and in the 
early days of the Roman commonwealth ; we read of a 
mutmy appeaſed by the fable of the belly and the mem- 


ers. As fables had their riſe in the very infancy of 


learning, they never flouriſhed more than when learning 
Nas At 1ts greateſt height ; witneſs Horace, Boileau, and 
ontaine, See APOLOGUE. 

Fable is alſo uſed for the plot of an epick or dramatick 
Poem, and is, according to Ariſtotle, the principal part, 
and, as it were, the foul of a poem. Sce DRAMA 
and Epfek. | | | 
Th = ſenſe the fable is defined to be a diſcourſe in- 
by 5 art, to form the manners by inſtruction, 

4 under the allegory of an action. Ariſtotle 
= o- fable into ſimple and compound: the ſimple 
1 : change of fortune; and the compound having 
; rom bad fortune to good, and from good to bad. 
8 cvs of each fable muſt have two parts, the 
855 2 © and the diſcovery. The compound fable, ac- 
3 Ariſtotle pleaſes moſt, as having moſt variety. 
0 e obſerves that the uſe of allegorical poetry: 
when the 8 things, whoſe dignity deſerves a veil, as 
Dhl ecrets and myſteries of religion, policy, and 
Puy are wrapped up in fables and parables. 


rs are of opinion that fable is ſo eſſential to poetry, | 


- 


_— 
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that there is no poetry without it; the fable being as 


much the form and diftin&ion of a poem, as the figure 
is to 4 piece of marble to denominate it a ſtatue. It is 
requiſite towards the perfection of a fable, that it be 
admirable arid probable : however admirable the fable 
is, it can have no effect if it is not probable ; and proba- 
bility alone is too faint and dull for poetry, as what is 
only admirable is too extravagant and dazzling, It is, 
therefore, of the utmoſt importance to be able to know 


how to mingle thoſe in ſuch juſt temperament as may 


leaſe the fancy without ſhocking the reaſon. 
FABRICK, the ſtructure or conſtruction of any 
thing, particularly a houſe, hall, church, &c. 
The word is Latin, Fabrica, and derived from Faber, 
a workman. on 
FABULOUS, ſomething conſiſting of, or connected 
with, a fable. See the article FABLE. g 
FABULOUsS Ape, among ancient hiſtoriatis. See Ad E. 
FACADE, in architecture. See Face. 
FACE, in anatomy, that part of the head which is 
not covered with the uſual long hair. See Heap. 
FAE, in architecture, the front of a building, or the 
ſide which contains the chief entrance. It is alſo ſome- 
times uſed for the ſide which it preſents to the ſtreet; 


garden, court, &c. and ſometimes for any ſide oppoſite 


to the eye. | 


Fact of Stene, in maſonry, that ſuperficies of it 
which lies in the front of the wor Kk. 


parts of a fortreſs, as the face of a baſtion, &c. See 
BaASTION op ii WEE | 

The face of a place is the front comprehended between 
the flanked angles of two neighbouring baſtions, being 
compoſed of a curtin, two flanks, and two faces; and 
is likewiſe called the tenaille of a place. In a ſiege, the 
attacks are carried on againſt both baſtions, when the 


whole tenaille 1s attacked: 
Prolonged FA GE, that part of the line of defence-ra- 


the. curtin, or the line of defence-razant, diminiſhed 
by the length of the face. | 

FACE of a Gun, the ſuperficies of the metal at the 
extremities of the muzzle of the piece. 

FAc E, in the military art, a word of command, inti- 
mating to turn about; thus, face to the right, is to 
turn upon the left heel a quarter round to the right; 
and, face to the left, is to turn upon the right heel a 


quarter round to the left. OD | 
Fact of Plants, among botaniſts, fignifies their 


firſt fight. 

FACET, or FAcETTE, among jewellers, the name 
of the little faces or planes to be found in brilliant and 
roſe diamonds. 

| FACTION, a cabal or party formed in a ſtate, city, 
or company: | 197 eee 705 

FACTION, in antiquity, a name given to the dif- 
ferent companies of combatants in the circus: 

FACTITIOUS, is any thing made by art, and is 
uſually taken in oppoſition to natural. Thus ſope is 
a factitious body or concrete, but fullers-earth is a 
natural one. | 

FACTOR, in commerce, is an agent or corre- 

ſpondent reſiding beyond the ſeas, or in ſome remote 
part, commiſſioned by merchants to buy or ſell goods 
on their account, or aſſiſt them in carrying on their 
trade. A factor receives from the merchants, his con- 
ſtituents, in lieu of wages, a commiſſion of factorage, 
according to the uſage of the place where he reſides, or 


the buſineſs hy tranſaRts, this being various in different 
15 N | countries, 


Face, in fortification, an appellation given to ſeveral - 


zant, which is between the angle of the ſhoulder and 


general appearance, which, being nearly the ſame in 
plants of the ſame genus, ſerves to diſtinguiſh them at 
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countries, and on the purchaſes and ſales of different 


commodities. He ought to keep ſtrictly to the tenor of 


his orders, as a deviation from them, even in the moſt 
minute particular, expoſes him to make ample ſatisfac- 
tion for any loſs that may accrue from his non-obſerv- 
ance of them and it is very reaſonable it ſhould be ſo, 
as the diſtance of this ſituation renders him unable to 
Judge of his principal's views and intention. | 
FACTOR, in multiplication, a name given to the 
multiplier and multiplicand, becauſe they conſtitute the 
product, * DR 
FACTORAGE, called alſo commiſſion, is the al- 
lowance given to factors by the merchant who employs 
them. The gain of factorage is certain, however the 
voyage or ſale prove to the merchant : but the commiſ- 
ſions vary; at Jamaica, Barbadoes, Virginia, and moſt 
of the weſtern parts of the world the commiſſion runs 
at 8 per cent. generally. through Italy, 22; in France, 
Spain, and Portugal, &c, 2 ; and in Holland, and other 
places near home, 1 + per cent. 


FACTORY is a place where a conſiderable number 
of factors reſide, to negotiate for their maſters or em- 
Peper See the article Factor. 

Ihe moſt conſiderable factories belonging to the 
Britiſh are thoſe eſtabliſhed in the E. Indies, Portugal, 
Turky, &c. A, 

FACTUM, in arithmetick, the product of two 


quantities multiphed by each other. 


FACULZX, in aſtronomy, certain bright and ſhining 


parts, which the modern aſtronomers have, by means 
of teleſcopes, obſerved upon or about the ſurface of the 
fun : they are but very ſeldom ſeen. _ 

FACULTY, in law, a privilege granted to a perſon, 
by favour and indulgence, of doing what, by law, he 
ought not to do. 5 1 

FACULTY, in the ſchools, a term applied to the dif- 
ferent members of an univerſity, divided according to 
the arts and ſciences taught there. 

FacuLTy of Advocates, a term applied to the college 
or focicty of advocates in Scotland, who plead in all 
actions before the court of ſeſſion. 

FACULTY, is alfo uſed to imply the powers of the 
human mind, v1z. underſtanding, will, memory, and 
imagination. | | 

F/ECES, in chymiſtry, the groſs matter, or ſedi- 
ment, that ſettles at the bottom after diſtillation, fer- 
mentation, and the like. | 

The faxces of wine are more generally known by the 
name lces. Sce Lets. 

FxcEs, in medicine, the excrements voided by ſtool. 
Sce the article EXCREMENT. 5 


FACULA, in pharmacy, a form of medicine, con- 


ſiſting of the fæces of vegetable juices, principally 
thoſe of roots; the manner of making which may be 
gathered from the following example, as ordered in the 
college diſpenſatory. To make a fæcula of bryony, 
take the roots of that plant, any quantity; let them be 
ſcraped ſmall with a knife, and ſqueeze out their juice 
with a preſs; after ſtanding a few hours, in veſſels that 
are without any motion, there will be a white ſediment 
like ſtarch, and it mult be dried in glazed pans, after 
the watery part is poured off by inclination. 


After the ſame manner is prepared the fæcula of 


arum, wild radith, orrice, and the like. 
FACULENT, in general, is applied to things 
abounding with feces, or dregs: thus the blood and 
other humours of the human body, are faid to be 
fæculent, when without that purity which is necellary 
to health. | | 
FANUGREEK, FEexnuGREBK,—or-FortNU= 
GEREK. See the article FENUGREEK. | 
EATOR, or FogToR. See the article Fox TOR. 
FAGARA, in the materia medica, a fruit brought 
from the E. Indies, much reſembling the cubeb. This 
fruit is a berry, the exterior bark whereof is black and 
duſky, of an acrid aromatick taſte : this berry, when 
ripe, being cut open, exhibits a dark, ſhining, ſolid ſeed, 
without either taſte or ſmell. It 1s recommended againſt 
frigidities in the liver; it aſſiſts concoction, is an 
aſtrinent and ſtomachick. : 
 FAG=END, in the ſca-language, the 


rope which is untwiſted and looſened by f 


| 


roundifh acuminated capſule, compoſed of 
which form five lobes and as many compreſſed ij 
each containing a ſingle roundiſh ſeed, : 


article Buck-WHEAT. 


———_— 


down ; and others remain all their lives in“ 


uſe: to prevent this, the ends of ropes are waer 
well faſtened by binding a piece of ſmall cord 

packthread around them, which is called hin;“ 
them. TY 


FAGONA, in anatomy, a conglomerate 
ſame with thymus. See Tyuymvs. 
FAGONIA, in botany, a genus of plants wh 
flower conſiſts of a ſmall pentaphylons calyx, with a 
heart-ſhaped patent petals, and ten erect ſubulated ay 
ments topped with roundiſh antheræ. The fruit 


ten vnlyez, 


gland, the 


in botany. See the 


FAGOTTINO, in muſick, is a ſingle curtail, 3 
muſical inſtrument ſomething like a baſſoon. % 
BASSOON. 0 
FAG OTTO, in mufick, the double curtail, or in 
Ay, a double bafloon, as big again as the former. 

FAGUS, the beech, in botany. See BER. 
FAIN T-ACTION, in law, a feigned action, ot 
ſuch as, although the words of the writ are true, __ 
for certain cauſes the plaintift has no title to recoyer 
thereby. | | 
FAinT-PLEADER, in law, a covinous, falſe, or 
nin manner of pleading, to the deceit of a third 
rſon. | 
FAIN TING. See the article LIPOTEHVYMII. 
FAIR, a greater kind of market, granted to a town, 
by privilege, for the more ſpeedy and commodions pro- 
viding of ſuch things as the place ſtands in need of. See 
MARKET. | 

FAIRY, in ancient traditions and romances, figni- 
fies a ſort of deity, or imaginary genius, converſant on 
earth, and diſtinguiſhed by a variety of fantaſtical 


FAGOPYRUM, buck-wheat, 


actions, either good or bad, 


FAIRY-CERCLE, or RING, a phenomenon pretty 
frequent in the fields, &c. ſuppoſed, by the vulgar, to 


be traced by the fairies in their dances : there are two 
kinds of it, one of about ſeven yards in diameter, con- 
taining a round bare path, a foot broad, with green 
graſs in the middle of it. 
'highneſs, encompaſſed with a circumference of graſs, 
[greener and freſher than that in the middle. Meſſ. 
Jeſſop and Walker, in the Philoſophical Tranſact. 


The other is of different 


aſcribe them to lightening, which is confirmed by their 
being moſt frequently produced after. ftorms of that 
kind, as well as by the colour and brittleneſs of the 


graſs-roots, when firſt obſerved. 


Lightening, like all other fires, moves round, and 
burns more in the extremity than in the middle: the 


ſecond circle ariſes from the firſt, the graſs burnt up 


growing very plentifully afterwards. Others maintain 
that theſe circles are made by ants, which are frequent! 
found in great numbers in theſe rings. : 
FAITH, in divinity and philoſophy, the firm belief 
of certain truths. upon the teſtimony of the perſon wh 
reveals them. | 

The grounds of a rational faith are, I. That the 
things revealed be not contrary to, though they may 
be above natural reaſon. 2. That the revealer be 4 
acquainted with the things he reveals. 3. That he 
above all ſuſpicion of deceiving us. | 

Where theſe criterions are found, no reaſonable per- 
ſon will deny his aſſent : thus, we may as well doubt 0 
our own cxiltence, as of the truth ot a revelation _ 
ing from God, who can neither be deccived himule 
nor deceive others by propoſing things to be . 
that are contradictory to the faculties he has cron 
Whatever propoſitions, therefore, are beyon 2 - 
but not contrary to. it, are, when revealed, the prop* 
matter of faith, | = EEE: il 

FAKIR, in pagan theology, a kind of Indian mou, 
who even outdo the mortifications and ſeverities * 
ancient Chriſtian anchorets. Some of _— le 
their bodies with ſcourges and knives; others 


one polture- 
PF 4 . not - 
J here are alſo another kind of fakirs, who do not prac 


of any 


tiſe ſuch ſeverities; theſe flock together in dae 


| yy” 


o 7 4 _ 
- . - A — 
, * 


1 co from village to villagesproplurſying and tellin 
8 1 eg. It is faid that even perſons of fortune, 
1040 become fakirs, and that there ate more than to 
bl | mon embed ASS 16109 ide 178 
millions of them. ©; , ß 
F ALC ATED; in aſtronomy, the enlightened Part 
. the moon, or any planet, that appears in the form of 
7 happens. while the moon is moving 


| le; which | e 
"oY «conjunction to the 'oppotition; but from the 


_ 


hous, and the dark falcated.- 5 | 
FALCON, or Faucox, in- ge "a1 
cannon, whoſe diameter at the bore 1s five inches and a 
\1rter, weight 7.50 pounds, length 7 feet, load 2 pounds 
2 x half, ſhot 2 inches and a half diameter, and 2 
ad a quarter weignt )) 995 13 hh 
ICON ET , pot at je" a' ſort of ord- 
dance, whoſe diameter at the bore is four inches and a 
half, weight four hundred pounds, length 6 feet, load 
one pound and a quarter, ſhot ſomething more than 2 
inches in diameter, and one pound and a quarter weight. 
FALCONRY, the att of taming, managing, and 
tutoting hawks and falcons to catch their prey 
FALL, the deſcent of heavy bodies towards the 
centre of the eartl. See ACCELERATED Motion. 
Fai, among ſeamen, ſignifies that part of the rope 
of a tackle that is hauled upon. Alſo when a ſhip is 
under fail, and keeps not ſo near the wind as ſhe ſhould 
do. they fay ſhe falls off; or when a ſhip is not fluſh, 
but hath riſings of ſome parts of her decks more than 
others, it is called falls. [-+ 25 
FALLACY, a deception, fraud, or falſe appearance. 
FALLACY, in logick, implies a fophiſm, or a falſe 
argument, uſed merely to deceive. 
: See EPILEPSY. 


FALLING S1ceKNESS. 
FALLOPIAN Tubes, ih anatomy, two canals of 
z tortuous figure, but approaching to a conick form, 
joined to the bottom of the uterus, one on each fide. 

FALLOW, a pale red colour, like that of brick half 
burnt : ſuch 1s that of a fallow deer. | | 35 
FALLOoW-FIELD, or FALLOW-GROU NPD, land 
laid up, or that has lain untilled for a conſiderable time. 


improving land. 
The great benefit of fallowing appears by the com- 


oblige their tenants to a ſtri& obſervance of it once in 
three years; few lands being able to bear two crops 
without it. | | be Ce eines 
[t appears that none will find a year's fallowing a loſs 
to them, let their land be what it will; but, more par- 
ticularly, the advantage of fallowing confiſts in, firſt, 


trot, wind, fun, and dews, all which ſweeten and mel- 
low the land very much; the often ſtirring of it, and 


crops, Secondly, it kills the weeds, by turning up the 
bots to the ſun and air; and kills not only the weeds 
that grew with the laſt corn, but wild oats, darnel, and 
other weeds that ſow themſelves, and that as ſoon as 
"cy hegm to peep out of the ground; ſo that they have 
29 umeto ſuck out any of the heart of the land, * — | 
| The way of ordering fallow-lands is, after the crop 
f of, to let the land he all winter, and what graſs and 
_ grow on it, to eat off with ſheep in April, or 
= — of bat As ſoon as they have done lowing 
8 egin to plow. up their fallows. This firft 
W 3 many places, onght to be very ffiallovr, 
Umm 8 555 clapped cloſe together, becauſe the 
eg wrt is. the eaſter will it dry through, and 
dle weeds, efpecially if the weather be dry : but, in 


8 3 corn well without being expoſed to the heat of 
W Warm it, they plow their firſt plowing the 
Lose pig chen to g0. About June is the time of the 
lowly Þ Wing, which they call twy-fallowing; at which 
an, 7 oe muſt go your full depth. About the latter 
fllowige * oy beginning of Auguſt, is the time of try- 
wheat: 7 2 plowing, before they ſow their rye or 
If the! I 1 ome plow up their land oftener. 
8 nd riſe full of clots, and if it is a binding land, 
mu make it fine by harrowing of it, when rain 


* 


FALLOWING of Land, a particular method of 


mon practice of landlords, who every where take care to 


ts laying the land in ridges, and its expoſing it to the] 


breaking the clots, diſpoſe it for the bearing of good | 


eme places, where there is a very cold clay, that will | 


FAR 


[comes.; but then you miſt not let if lie long before 


"ol 
| | firike, ſiſe, or plow it tp thts TnieM ridges, elbeciatty it 


it is wet land; and as near as You cah, leave ho weeds, 
turfs, or graſs unk illed, or unbroke With your harrows. 
But if your land will difſolve well with the froſt, it is 
beſt to let it lie a little rougher, eſpecially if you deſign 
to ſow it with barley ; for the rougher it lies for a win- 


ing every other year is found a great improvement. In 
forme places they take à crop of wheat, and a crop of 
peaſe, and fo fallow their land again. 

© FALSE, in general, ſomething contrary to truth, or 
not what it ought to be: thus we ay, a falſe witneſs, 
falſe action, ' falſe weights, falſe claim, &c. See the ar- 
ticles WITNESS, ACTION, &c. f 
FaALsE Arms, in heraldry, are ſuch in which the 


| 
1 


1 


fundamental rules of the art are not obſerved; as if 


colour be put upon colour, or metal upon metal, &c. 
FALSE Attack, in military affairs, is a feint attack, in 
| order to draw all the forces of the enemy one way, 
whilſt they actually attack them in another place. 
FALSEH Braye, in fortification. See FA uss Braye. 
FALSE Claim, in the foreſt laws, is where a man 
claims more than his due, and is amerced or puniſhed 
for the ſame. | ; | | 
FALs E Flower, in botany, is a flower which does 
not ſeem to produce any fruit, as thoſe of the haſle, 
mulberry tree, &c. Or it is a flower that does not ariſe 
from any embryo, or that does not knit, as thoſe of 


| melons, cucumbers, &c. 


FALSE Impriſonment, in law, a treſpaſs againſt a man 
by impriſoning him without a lawful cauſe. | 


temporary keel, to fave the other, ſhould the ſhip happen 
to ſtrike, or touch the ground. oh 
FALSE Muſter, in military affairs, is where names 
are inſerted in a muſter-roll, when no fuch perſons are 
really in a regiment, &c. 9 75 
FALX, in anatomy, a proceſs of the dura mater, 
placed between the two hemiſpheres of the brain, and 
reſembling a reaper's ſickle. | 
FAMILY, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed by authors 
to expreſs any order of animals, or other natural pro- 
ductions of the ſame clafs. 
FAMILY of Curves, a congeries of different orders, 


tion, but differently according to their different orders. 
FAN, an inſtrument uſed in winnowing corn. 


ſiaſtick perſons, who pretend to be inſpired. 
J / IN 
FARCE, originally implied thoſe little pieces of 
drollery, exhibited by mountebanks and their buffoons 
in the open ſtreets, to collect the people together: but 
it is now removed to the theatre, and called by the 
general name of entertainment. 

PARCIN, FAR c, or Fasnriovs, in farriery, a 
creeping ulcer, and the moſt loathſome, ſtinking and 
filthy diſeafe, that a horſe can be affected with. 

It proceeds from corrupt blood engendered in the 


knots and puſtules, which at length over-run the horſe's 
whole body. Its origin is commonly in a vein, or near 
ſome maſter vein; which feeds and nouriſhes the diſcaſe. 
Sometimes it is occaſioned by ſpur-galling, with ruſty 
ſpurs, ſnaffle-bit, or the bite of another horſe infected 
with the ſame diſeaſe. 5 Os 
For the cure, firſt bleed the horſe well; then take oil 
of bay and euphorbium mixed together, and anoint the 
knots with it; or bathe the place with the ſtale of an ox 
or cow, and the herb called lion's foot, all boiled toge- 
ther. © Some apply tallow and horſe-dung, burn the 
knots with à hot iron, or waſh the ſore with ſalt, vine 
gar, alum, vetdigreaſe, green copperas, and gun-powder, 
boiled in chamber-lee. Others again anoint the ſores 
with afalve made of a penny-worth of tar, two penny-. 
worth of white mercury, and two handfuls of pigeon's 
1243.48 Tp Þ- "Þ# Sk | 
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dung. | 
| 4 Water 


ter-fallowing, the better. If the winter does not diſſolve 
fall to the new moon the enlightened part appears gib- tlie clots, Which it will not do in binding lands, you 
U | I I mult wait for rain for thefallowing it. Where the land 
n-guntiery,” a piece of | is but indifferent, alid manure is not to be got, fallow- 


Fals E Keel, in a ſhip, is a kind of ſupplemental or 


which are all defined by the fame indeterminate equa- 


FANATICKES, wild, extravagant, viſionary, enthu- . 


body by over heats and colds, and begins firſt with hard 
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and holes where the graſs grows above water. 


different appellations : in Lancaſhire it is termed ferm- 


farm, whether for life or years. See FARM and LEASE. 


or the half of the half-penny. See ExcHAN GE. 
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as the band of an architrave, larmier, &c. | 
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membranous, is a muſcle of the tibia or leg, ariſing 


Mater Farcin, a roelling under a horſe's belly and 
chaps, which, being pi with a hot iron, yields 
abundance of yellow, grey, and oily water. It proceeds 

from a horſe's feeding in low watery grounds, or in pits 


The common way of curing this malady, is by letting 
out the matter of the ſwelled parts with a long iron rod, 
heated red hot; waſhing the parts with chamber · lee and 
ſalt, mixed with ſome powder of bole armenick, and 
made as hot as may be endured, for three or four times. 
FARDING-DEAL, the fourth part of an acre of 
land. See the article Acxxk. | 
FARE, moſt commonly ſignifies the money paid for 
a voyage or pallage by water; but, in London, it is 
what perſons pay for being conveyed from one part of 
the town to another in a coach, chair or boat. 
FARINA, a Latin term, ſignifying meal, or the 


flour of corn: 


Farina ForcunDANS, among botaniſts, the im- 


pregnating meal or duſt on the apices or antheræ of 
flowers, which being received into the piſtil, uterus, or 
ſeed-veſlel of plants, fecundates the rudiments of the ſeeds 
in the ovary, which otherwiſe would decay and come to 
nothing. See the article GENER ATION of Plants. 
FARM, or FERM, ſignifies the chief meſſuage in a 
village, or any large meſſage, whereto belongs land, 
meadow, paſture, wood, common, &c. and which has 
been uſed to let for term of life or years, under a certain 
yearly rent payable by the tenant for the ſame. | 
In different parts of the country, a farm is called by 


hold; in Eſſex, awike; and in the north a tack. Ac- 
cording to ſome, a farm ſhould make three rents, or its 
produce ſhould amount to three times the rent, one for 
the landlord, another for the charges of cultivating it, 
and the third for the farmer and his family to live on. | 

FARMER, the perſon who occupies or is leſſee of a 


Huſbandman is the proper addition of a farmer, huſ- 
bandry being the myſtery or art he profeſles. 

FARMER, among miners, ſignifies the lord of the 
field, or the perſon who farms the lot and cope of the 
wa. | 

 ARRIER, one whoſe employment is to ſhoe horſes, 
and cure them when diſeaſed or lame. | 

FARRIERY, the art of trimming the feet, and cur- 
ing diſeaſed horſes. See the article HoxsE. 

FAR THING, the leaſt copper coin uſed in Britain, 


FASCES, in Roman antiquity, axes bound up toge- 
ther with rods or ſtaves, and carried before the Roman 
magiſtrates as a badge of their authority and office. 

FASCETS, in the art of making glaſs, arcthe irons! 


thruſt into the mouths of bottles, in order to convey | 


them into the annealing tower. Ns | 
FASCIA, in architecture, ſignifies any flat member 
having aconſiderable breach and but a ſmall projecture, 


FASCIAS, in brick buildings, are certain juttings out 
of the bricks over the windows of each ſtory, except the 
upper one. Theſe are ſometimes plain, like thoſe of co- 
jumns; but ſometimes they are moulded, and the mould - 
ing is uſually a ſcima reverſa at the bottom, above which 
are two plain courſes of bricks, then an aſtragal, and 
laſtly a boultine. See As Tx ACG AL and BOULTINE. 

Fascia LATA, in anatomy, called alſo muſculus 


fleſhy from the anterior part of the anterior and ſuperior! 
ſpine of the illeum. Soon after its origin it becomes 
entirely membranaceous, and clofely ſurrounds the 
muſcles of the thigh ; after which it is inſerted in the 
upper part of the tibia, near the head of the fibula, and 
from thence ſends out an aponeuroſis almoſt over the 
whole tibia. | | | 

The faſcia lata ſerves to draw back the thigh, and to 
clevate both this and the leg; it is therefore, as well as 
ſome, other of the adjacent muſcles, common to both 
the thigh and the leg. | 

FASCLE, in aſtronomy, certain parts on Jupiter's 
body reſembling belts or ſwaths. They are more lucid 
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alle} lines, ſometimes broader and ſometimes n 
Mr. Huygens obſerved a faſcia in Mars Much bn 
than thoſe of Jupiter, and poſlcfling the migg, . 
of his diſk, but very obſcure, _ pat | 
- FASCIALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the 
alſo ſartorious. See the article SaRrTor ty, Al 
FASICULUS, in medicine, denotes a handfy 
according to ſome, as much as can be taken up betw D 
the finger and the tum. 
FASCINATION, a kind of witchcraft or encha 
ment ſuppoſed to operate by the influence either of "a 
eye or tongue. 1 2 5 re 
FASCINES, or Faccors, in fortification 
ſmall branches of trees or bavens bound up in bunde. 
which are uſed in an army, in order to cover themſcis 
and burn the enemies lodgments; and which, yy. 
mixed with earth, ſerve to fill up ditches, r 
roads, &c. | | of 0321 | 
FASHION, a term uſed among artificers in 0d 
and filver, for the trouble, time, and labour employed 
in a piece of work. It is by the faſbion that wor. 
men's wages are regulated. 
FasHiox-Pitcss, in ſhip-building, the aftmoſt 
or hindmoſt of the timbers of a ſhip, Which limit the 
breadth and form the ſhape of the ſtern. See Sys. 
BUILDING. o 0 9 
FAST, or Fas TIN, in general, denotes the abſi;. 
nence from food; but is more particularly uſed for ſuch 
abſtinence on a religious account, e 
FasT-Dars, thoſe appointed, by publick authority, 
to be obſerved in faſting and humiliation. 0 
FAST- GROUND, or FAsT-Coux TR, amonz 
miners, denotes the ſame with ſhelf. See Suxry. 
_ FASTERMANS, among our Saxon anceſtors, were 
pledges or bond{men, who were anfwerable for each 
other's good behaviour. | 
FAS TI, in Roman antiquity, the calendar whereii 
were expreſſed the ſeveral days of the year, with their 
feaſts, games, and other ceremonies. 
FasTiConsULARES,a tablet or chronicle, wherein 
the ſeveral years were denoted by the reſpectiye conſuls, 
with the principal events that happened during their 
conſulſhip. And hence the term faſti is {till applied to 
the archives and publick regiſters of a nation. 
FASTIGIUM, in architecture, the ſame with pe- 
diment. See PEDIMENT. | 
FAT, in anatomy, an oleaginous or butyraceous 
matter, ſecreted from the blood, and filling up the ca- 
vity of the adipoſe cells. Fat, properly and diſtndly 
ſo called, is not ſecreted from glandules, but from the 
little arteries of the adipoſe membrane. Authors di- 
ſtinguiſh it into two kinds, which they expreſs by the 
words ſevum or adeps, and pinguedo. OI 
According to this diſtinction, there is no ſuch thing 
as ſevum or hard fat in the human body, its fat being 
all of that fort expreſſed by pinguedo, or ſoft and oily. 
That this oleaginous matter has a circulatory motion, 
or an egreſs into the veins, .is very evident from the 
ſudden conſumption of it in many diſeaſes, and from 
its vaſt diminution by exerciſe or labour. 
Fear, or Var, alſo ſignifies any large wooden veſſel, 
for holding different liquors; as wort, beer, &c. 
FATE, Fatum, denotes an inevitable neceſſity de- 
pending upon a ſuperior cauſe. Fate is a term ar 
uſed among the ancient philoſophers. It 2 
afando, from ſpeaking; primarily implies the * 
with effatum, viz. a word or decree, pronoun J 
God; or a fixed ſentence, whereby the Deity has don 
ſcribed the order of things, and allotted every per 
what ſhall befal him. 2 (; 
The Greeks call in eee 2 chain, of Ter * 
ſeries of things, indiffolubly linked together; an 
moderns, Providence. jon of 
It is ſometimes uſed to denote the connexi 2 
cauſes in nature, and alſo the Divine appoint ne, 


. . by 
neceſſity, or eternal deſignation of things, where 5 
agents 3 neceſſarily ſwayed, and directed to their end- 


See NECESSITY. | 8 = 
Some authors divide fate into aſtrological and wore a 
Aſtrological FATE, denotes. a neceſſity o ET the 


events, ariſing from the influence 35 poll 'b eavenly 


than the reſt of that planet, and are terminated by pre; 
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5 HE 1 5 1 3 . 
- hexvenly bodies, which give law, both to the elements 
| 13 ꝗ bodies, and to the wills of men. In which 
kene the word is often uſed by Manilius : Certum eff 
& inevita 
ellis. 


Srorca 


brown other ; and thus all things flow from one 


brime cauſe. Chryſippus defines it a natural invariable 
ſucceſſion of all things ab æterno, each involving other. 
FATHER, a term of relation denoting a. perſon who 
hath begot a child. 3 1 3 
FATHER, in theology, is uſed in ſpeaking of the 
firſt perſon of the big See the article TRIXITV. 
FATHER is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of 3 and 
moral things. Thus Abraham is called the father of 
ithful. e ö 
TEL in church hiſtory, is applied to ancient 
authors who have preſerved in their writings the tra- 
dition of the church. 1 | 


L 


FATHER is alſo the title of honour given to prelates 
and dignitaries of the church, to the ſuperiors of con- 
vents, to congregations of ecclefiaſticks, and to perſons 
venerable for their age and quality. | 


o 


I FATE, is defined by Cicero, an ordet or ſeries 
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FAVIFORM, in general, ſomething reſembling A 


honey-comb. Surgeons give this appellation to certain 
ulcers, which emit a ſanies through little holes, eſpe- 
cially in the head. See Honey Coms. 85 
FAUNALIA, in Roman antiquity, three annual 
feſtixals in honour of the god Faunus, the firſt of which 
was obſerved on the ides of February ; the fecond on 
the ſixteenth of the calends of March; and the third on 
the nones of December. | . 
FAUNS, Faux, or S&TYRs, were a kind of 
rural deities, or rather demi- gods, among the Romans, 
and inhabited the woods; wherefore they were called 
ſylvani; they were companions of Pan or Faunus. 
They were not known among the Greeks. The Latins 
_ repreſented them half man and half goat, with the horns, 
ears, feet, and tail of a goat, a flat noſe, and with hair 
on their bodies. | 8 
FAVORIT O, in muſick, as chere favorite, a chorus, 
in which are employed the beſt voices and inſtruments, 
to ſing the recitatives, play the ritornellas, &c. this is 
otherwite called the little chorus, or choro recitante. 
dee RECITATIVO. - „ 


without the true one, about three or four fathom wide, 
and bordered with a parapet and banquette. 3 
FAWN, among ſportſmen, a buck; or doe, of the 
= year; or the young one of the buck's breed in its 
It year. 1 1 1 
FEALTY, in law, an oath taken on the admittance 
of any tenant, to be true to the lord of whom he holds 
his land : by this oath the tenant holds in the freeſt 
manner, on account that all who have fee, hold per 
ſdem ei fiduciam, that is, by fealty at the leaſt. | 
. FEAST, or FESTIVAL, is applied now to any ſo- 
lemnity or feſtivity ; but, in the church, it fignifies 
tlioke days which are obſerved in honour of God, or of 
lome ſaint, 5 | 7 
FEATHER, PLuma, the part which covers birds, 
and enables them to fly. See BIRD. 3 
1 EATHER, in horſemanſhip, a ſort of natural friz- 
15 of the hair, which in ſome parts riſes above the 
"ct, retembling the tip of an ear of corn. This hap- 
bens moſt frequently between the eyes ; and if lower, 
id is a ſign of a weak ſight. EE 3 f 
eBay upon a horſe's neck, 1s called a Roman 
= nein a row of hair turned back, and forming 
2 like a ſword blade near the mane. ; 
--+ EATHER, in the ſalt-works, the partition in 
the de of the furnace, whichit divides = chambers. 
1 *THER-EDGED, among carpenters, an apella- 


Even to plank un 4 
tucker than the other” N . one ſide 
2 S FEATHER, a plant otherwiſe called ama- 

FEBR IS ARANTHUS, OE 4 BEE rh IEEE ape: 
Mitigate or GES, in medicine, are fuch things as 


aniſbring, move a fever; they are otherwiſe called 
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ile fatum: materiaque datum pi cegi, ſed cogere| 


wherein cauſe being linked to cauſe, each 
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The word is Latin, 2 ifuga, and derived from febris 


a fever, and ſugo to remove, or drive away. | 
FEBRIS, Fevzx, in medicine. See FEVER. 
FEBRUARY, the ſecond month in the year, reck- 
oning from January. It was added to Romulus's 
calendar by Numa ee 5 
FECIALEs, or FoxctaLxs, a college of prieſts, 
inſtituted at Rome by Numa, conſiſting of twenty per- 
ſons, ſelected out of the beſt families. Their buſineſs 
Was to be arbitrators of all matters relating to war and 
peace, and to be the guardians of the publick faith. 
| FECULA, or FæcLA. See F CcULA. 
FEC ULENT, or FæcuLENT. See FæcUL ENT. 
FECUNDIT V, Forcvunoirty, the quality of any 
thing fertile or fruitful. i | 
FEE, Feup, Fxvpum, Fropun, or Fixer, in 
law, ſignifies a right which, according to Sir Henry Spel- 
man, a vaſſal hath in land, or ſome immoveable thing 
of his lord's, to take the profits thereof hereditarily, ren- 
deringtohis lord ſuch feudalduties and ſervices as ks 
to military tenure, the mere propriety of the ſoil always 
remaining to the lord. Sometimes fee is _ uſed for the 
compaſs of a manor; as, alfo, for a perſonal right in- 
enn as to have the keeping of a priſon in fee. 


FEE ABSOLUTE, or SIMPLE, is that of which we 
are ſeized to us and our heirs for ever.” 
FEE Cox DITIONATL, or Fre TAIL, is that where- 
of we are ſeized to us and our heirs with limitation; that 
is, the heirs of our bodies, &c. And this fee- tail is 
either general or ſpecial: general, is where land is given 
to a man, and the heirs of his body: ſpecial, is that 
where a man and his wife are ſeized of lands, to them 
and the heirs of their bodies. Ns | 
FERE-FAR M, in law, ſignifies lands held of another 
in fee, that is, in perpetuity to himſelf and his heirs, 
for ſo much yearly rent as it is reaſonably worth, more 
or leſs, ſo it be the fourth part of the value. 
FEE, is alſo taken for a reward or wages given to a 
lawyer, or phyſician, for their advice in their reſpective 
profeſſions. . Gn 01} 
FEEs, alſo imply, ſettled perquiſites or allowances, 
paid to publick officers, by perſons who have buſineſs 
with them. adi op an | | 
FEELING, Tauching, one of the external. ſenſes, 
by which we attain the ideas of folid, hard, ſoft, 


rough, hot, cold, wet, dry, and other tangible qualities. 
FAUSSE-BRAYE., in fortification, a ſmall rampart] 


FEINT, in fencing, a ſhew at making a thruſt at 
one part in order to deceive the enemy, that you may 
really ſtrike him 1n another. TER... 

FELAPTON, in logick, one of the fix moods of 
the third figure of ſyllogiſms, wherein the firſt pro- 
poſition is an univerſal negative, the ſecond an uni- 
verſal affirmative, and the third a particular negative. 

FELTS, in zoology, is uſed by eb as the name 
of a large genus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 
feræ; the characters of which are theſe ; the fore-teeth 
are ſmall, obtuſe, and equal; the tongue is furniſhed 
with prickles, all pointing backwards; and the feet are 


formed for climbing, with claws which may be drawn 


in or exerted at the creature's pleaſure. | 
To this genus belong he lion, tiger, leopard, cat, 
cat of the mountain, lynx, and ounce.  _ 
FELLING of Timber. See the article TimMBER. 
FELLOWS, in fortification, are fix pieces of wood, 
each whereof form a piece of an arch of 60 degrees, 
and joined, all together, by dulleges, make an intire 
circle; which with the addition of a nave, and twelve 
ſpokes, make the wheel of a gun carriage. Their thick- 
neſs uſually is the diameter of the ball of the gun they 
ſerve for, and their breadth ſomething more. 
FELLOWSHIP, or Cour Ax v, in arithmetick, is 
when two or more join their ſtocks, and trade together, 
dividing their gain, or loſs, proportionably. 
Fellowſhip is cither with or without time, Queſtions 
without time, or in the fingle rule of fellowſhip, as it 
is frequently called, are wrought by the following pro- 
EEE 3 
As the whole ſtock to the whole gain or loſs, fo is 
each man's particular ſtock to his particular ſhare of 
gain or loſs. | | © 


o 
2 | 


| Example I, A, B, and C make a joint ſtock : A puts 
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in 460l. B 510l. and C 480l. they gain 3401. what part] all its confiſtence merely from being fulled or wrong! 
Dee oe vert on nngtt 5, with lees and ſize, without either ſpinning or Weayir * 
In order to the ſolution of this queſtion, find tha FELUCCàA, in maritime affairs,” a {mall veſtel will 
total of their joint ſtock, viz. 8 fix oars, frequent in the Mediterranean. : 
- A's ſtock 460l. + B's ſtock 510t. T C's ſtock 480l.]| FEMME CovERT, a married woman. 
=7450l. the total ftock. Then 1. To find A's ſhareſj FEemMME SOLE, an unmarried woman, whoſe geht; 


- - 


of the gain, ſtate as follows: if 34508. : 3491, :: 4bol.|contraRted before marriage, beeome thoſe of her huſband 


1 - 


which being worked by the rule of three, the anfwer| after that ceremony is performed. 5 
will be 1671. 178. 23d. for A's thare of the profit. FEMININE, in grammar, one of the genders of 
2. B's ſhare of the gain, by ſtating thus, if 14591] nouns, intimating, that the noun; belongs to the K. 
: 3401. :: 5 10l. and working by the rule of three, will} male fex. V Ev, args 
be found to be 1191. 11s. 8;d.  þfþ FEMUR, in anatomy, the thigh bone. | 
. C's ſhare will appear 1121. 118. od. when worked} FEN, a general name for boggy ar marſhy land com. 
as before, after having ſtated thus. If 1450. : 340l-] monly overflowed with water. | : 
e . In draining theſe ſort of lands, which is the only me- 
Ex. II. Suppoſe three partners, A, B, and C make afthod of making them uſeful, trenches and drains for 
Joint ſtock in this manner: A puts in 241. B 32l. and carrying off the water muſt be formed, in order to ren- 
C ol. in all g6l. with which they trade, and gain 121. der the ſurface dry, and of a proper confiſtence for pro- 
required each man's true ſhare of that gain? The firſt| ducing vegetables. LT. 
operation for A's part of the gain will ſtand thus, This may be attempted by various methods; but at- 


IT” W 


961: 121:: 241: 3l= A's gain. | ever mode of proceeding be adapted, the loweſt part of 
961: 'r21::. 321: 41= B's gain. the ground 1s to be found out firſt, and the overtloming 
961: 121:: 4ol: 5I C's gain. from great rains, and from land- floods, muſt be provided 


Proof 3L I 4l. +5L 120. the whole gain. That is, for, in the carrying off that way; for, ſhould this be 
if the total of all their particular gains amounts to the | neglected, all the labour and coſt employed on the other 
whole gain, the work is true; if not, ſome miſtake has | principle would be thrown away. If it is found that this 
been committed. | ts can be done, there muſt be afterwards cut a large drain 
FELLOWSHIP with Time, ufually called the Double through the middle of the land, and ſeveral ſmalle: 
Rule of Helloruſbip, becauſe every man's money is to be | drains communicating with this. | 
conſidered with relation to the time of its continuance |, The great drain muſt be dug deep enough to drain 
in the joint ſtock. It is worked thus, multiply each the whole level; and this, and all the others, muſt be 
man's ſtock by the reſpective time he puts it in for, and | made the narroweſt at the head, and wider all the way 
add all the products; the total of which muſt be your to the mouth, where it muſt be wideſt of all. 
firſt number through all the ſtatings: the gain or loſs | Theſe drains muſt be all well cleanſed from mud and 
the ſecond, as before; and each man's particular ſtock, | weeds every ſpring and #ttumn, and the water from 
multiplied by its time, the third. land- floods muſt be kept from coming in upon theſe 
Note, all the particular times (if not ſo given) muſt | lands, as much as poſſible, that there may be the leſs to 
be reduced into one denomination, 1. e. all years, all] be drained off; the lower edges of the fen-land muſt be 
months, all weeks, or all days, &. SeeREDvcT1ON. |for this purpoſe guarded with banks to turn the water 
Ex. I. A put into company 56ol. for eight months, into other channels. In Eſſex, they have many lands 
B 2791. for ten months, and C 7351. for fix months ; | that lie below the high-water mark, and are above the 
they gained 1000]. What ſhare of it muſt each have ? | low-water mark, and have land- floods or fleets running 
For the folution of this queſtion, proceed as follows. | through them, which make a ſort of ſmall creek. Thee 
A's ſtock 560l. x8 its time=4480, B's ſtock 2791. x | lands they have a very eaſy way of draining, though they 
10 its time=2790, C's ſtock 7351. x6 its time 441. are naturally very moiſt, when they firſt incloſe them 
Then 4480 + 2790 + 4410 = 11080. Now, 1. To from the ſea; they do it with a bank, which they extend 
find A's thare of the profit, ſtate thus. If 11680. : 10001. | from one fide of the land they defign to take in, to the 
: 44801. which being worked by the rule of three, the] other, excepting a ſpace that they leave, where the creek 
anſwer will be 383]. 118. 23d. for A's ſhare of the gain. | or land- floods run into the ſea. They then preparea - 
2. For finding B's ſhare, ſtate thus, if 11680l. | wooden frame, well planked, and of a- conſiderable 
: 10001. ::2790l. and working as before directed, the] thickneſs, fitted to the head of the creek, and capable 
anſwer will be 2381. 178. 44d. [of ſhutting it wholly up; in this frame they make ſe- 
To find C's proportion of the gain, ſay, if 11680. | veral holes, in which are placed wooden troughs, made 
_ 21000. :: 4410L. then working it by the rule of three, | each of four boards, and ſuited in ſize and number to 
the true amount of his ſhare will appear to be 3771. 118. the quantity of water that is to be diſcharged through 
xd. them from the land-floods. Each of theſe trunks 1s 
Ex. IT. Three merchants, A, B, and C, enter into/ open towards the creek, but on the ſea-ſide it has 2 
partnerſhip thus; A puts into the ſtock 651. for eight] door or flap, which opens when the land- flood preſſes 
months; B pats in 781. for twelve months; and C puts againſt it, and gives it free paſſage out; but, when the 
in 841. for fix months. With this joint ſtock they traf- | ſea-water is riſen to the height of it and preſſes it, It 18 
fick, and gain 10661. 12s. J 'is required to find each man's] ſhut by the force, and no ſea- water is let in. When 
ſhare of the gain proportionable to his ſtock and time of] this head is prepared, they let it in, and, ſtopping up the 
employing it. | whole creek, they continue the banks on each fide till 
they meet it: thus all the land- floods are let out at low 
water, and not a drop of ſea- water can be admitted, fo 
that the lands are kept dry and uſeful, which were before 
| £ | rendered uſeleſs, by being drewned with falt water at 
| | | The ſum of all thoſe products is 1960 every high-water mark. The freſh water of the crec 
| Then, as before, the ſeveral proportions will ſtand thus: [is thus kept unmixed with the ſea water, and therefore 
1960: 166,6: : 520: 44, 2=44l. 45. for A's ſhare, affords. good drink for the cattle, which IS commonly 
1960: 166,6: :936:79,56=79}. 115. 22. for B's ſhare... very difficult to be had in this ſort of lands, the tides 
960: 166,6: : 504: 42,84=421. 168. 95. for C's ſhare. ſpoiling what "freſh waters there are, every time they 
Led of come up 1 a 
The whole gain 166l. 128. 45 FENCE, in country-affairs, a hedge, wall, ditch, 
FEI. pe SF, in law, a perſon who deliberately | bank, or other incloſure, made around gardens, Woods, 
lays violent hands upon himſelf. | _. [corn-fields, &c. | % n 0 
FELON, in law, a perſon guilty of felony. _ .. | The chief reaſon! why woodlands and plantations p 
1 FELONY, in law, a capital crime, committed] ſeldom proſper, is in a great meaſure owing to . 
with an evil intention, ſuch as murder, theft, ſuicide, Fle& of fencing them round, to keep out the cattle. 10. 


* ” 7 | his 
&C, | | | | je northern parts of t 
rape, 6 neglect prevails much in tl D ecel- 


FELT, in commerce, à fort of ſtuff, that derives ps theugh the uſe of fences is certainly more 6 


W 


W n 


1. A's ſtock 65. & 8 months, the time it was employed 5 20 
2. B's ſtock 781. X 12 months, the time it was employed=9 36 
3. C's ſtock 841, x 6 months, the time it was employed=504 
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F E R 
ar there than in the ſouth, as the Jands require more 
ſhelter and warmth. There are ſeveral ways of fencing 
lands, but the uſual is that of h-dging it with either 
white or black thorn, crab, holly, alder, or furze, &c. 
See the article HEDGE. 3 : 

FENCE-MONTH, the month wherein deer begin to 
fawn, during which it 18 unlawful to hunt in the foreſt. 

It commences fifteen days before midſummer, and 
ends fifteen days after it. This month, by ancient 
forreſters, 18 called defence- month. There are alſo cer- 
ain fence-months, or ſeaſons, for fiſh as well as wild 
beaſts, as appears by ſtat. Weſt. 13 Geo. II. 

FENCING, the art of making a proper uſe of the 
ford, as well for attacking an enemy, as for defending 
— is a genteel exerciſe, of which no gentleman 
ought to be ignorant. It is learned by practiſing with 
foils, called in latin rudes. „ 

FENDERS, among failors, certain pieces of rope, 
wood, faggots, or other materials, hung over the ſide 
of a thip or boat, to prevent them from ſtriking or 
rubbing againſt each other, when they lie cloſe together; 
alſo to prevent ſhips, boats, and other veſſels from 
bearing againſt a wharf or quay. | 

FENDUE en Pal, in heraldry, a croſs clove down 
in pale, that is, from top to bottom, and the two parts 
ſet at ſome diſtance from each other. | 

FENESTRA, in anatomy, a term applied to two 
openings or foramina within the ear, diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of the oval and the round feneſtra. 

FENNEL fræniculum, in botany. There are kept 
two very different ſorts of fennel-ſeeds in the ſhops, 
called the common fennel-ſeed and the ſweet fennel- 
ſeed. The common kind 1s of a ſharp, biting, and 
pungent taſte ; whereas the ſweet kind is not only larger 
and more beautiful, but of a pleaſant aromatick ſweetiſh 
taſte, with nothing of the pungency of the other. 
Sweet fennel-ſeed is accounted carminative, attenuant, 
and conſiderably diuretick and ſudorifick, and recom- 
mended as a ſpecihck in the meaſles, ſmall-pox, and 
malignant fevers. It is alſo an ingredient in many of 
the officinal compoſitions, and in the decoctions for 
clyſters. | | | 

Fennel-roots are of the number of the five open- 
ing ones of the ſhops, and preſcribed in the ſame 
intentions with the ſeeds. They are likewiſe ſaid to be 
great antinephriticks. 
 FENUGREEK, or FxXUGREEK, fenum græcum, 
in botany, is called by Linnzus trigonella. 

The figure of fenugreek-ſeed is ſingular, being ir- 
regularly rhomboidal, conſiderably thick, with a line or 
depreſſion running obliquely from one of the oppoſite 
angles to the other. It is of a pale-yellowiſh colour, 
and of an extremely tough and firm texture. It is of 
a ſtrong and agrecable ſmell, and of a faint nauſeous 
taſte, Ve have it from Germany. | 

Fenuzreck is uſed externally on many occaſions by 
way ot cataplaſm or fomentation ; being emollient and 
di cutient in a great degree, and found to give great 
relief in pains, bruiſes, &c. It is ſometimes alſo an 
ngredient in emollient clyſters, where anodynes and 
ermmatives are required, without too much pungency. 
It is alſo an ingredient in the ointment of marſh-mal- 
lows, and ſome other ſhop-compoſitions ; but is never 
Shen internally, _ 
- K "MENT any body which being applied to 

Other, produces fermentation. See the article FER“ 
MENTATION. . 


FER 


manner, that the firſt thing that riſes from them in 
diſtillation is acrid, mixible with water, of a warm 
aromatick taſte, inflammable like oil, thin and volatile ; 
or elſe acid, that will extinguiſh fire and flame, and is 
leſs thin and volatile. | | 


\ 


fermentum, leaven. 1 | 1 

A certain degree of warmth ſeems requiſite, in the 
northern climates, to all artificial liquors intended for im- 
mediate fermentation, eſpecially in the winter: but the 
natural juices of vegetables that have never been in- 
ſpiſſated, as that of grapes, and other fruits, when fully 
ripened, will uſually ferment as ſoon as they are ex- 
preſſed, without any external aſſiſtance. But as a 
certain degree of inſpiſſation prevents all tendency to 
fermentation in vegetable juices, otherwiſe ſtrongly diſ- 
poſed to ferment; ſo a long continuance or increaſe of 
the inſpiſſating heat eſpecially if it acts immediately, 
through a metalline or ſolid body, upon the juice, will 
deſtroy its fermenting property; and this the more 
effectually, as the heat employed approaches to that of 
ſcorching, or the degree capable of giving an empyreuma. 
After the ſame manner, ſeveral experiments make it 
appear, that there 1s a certain degree of heat, the con- 
tinuance, or leaſt increaſe whereof, proves detrimental, 
or deſtructive to fermentation, as there is another 
that wonderfully encourages and promotes it. Theſe 
two degrees of heat ought to be carefully noted and 
ſettled by the thermometer, or other more certain 
method, for philoſophical and chymical uſes ; but for 
common or ceconomucal occaſions, they may be limited 
to what we uſually underſtand by a tepid and a fervid 
heat: a fervid heat 1s the . bane of all vinous fermenta- 
tion; as a tepid one, or rather an imperceptible warmth, 
is the great promoter thereof. In this neutral ſtate there- 
fore, with proper contrivances ta preſerve and continue 
it, the liquor 1s to be put into a ſuitable veſlel for fer- 
mentation; at which time, if it work not of itſelf, it 
muſt be quickened by additions; and, in general, by 
ſuch things as are properly called ferments. See the 
article FERMENT:-: 

When thus the proper quantity of a good- conditioned 
and ſuitable ferment is got ready, it muſt be put to the 
fermentable liquor in the bare tepid, or ſcarce luke-warm 
ſtate above-mentioned. The beſt manner of bringing 
them together, for raiſing the fermentation quick and 
ſtrong, ſeems to be this : when the ferment 1s ſolid, it 
ſhould be broke into ſmall pieces, and gently thinned, 


| with the hand, or otherwiſe, in a little of the luke-warm 


liquor : but a complete uniform ſolution ſhould not be 
here endeavoured, becauſe this would in ſome meaſure 
weaken the power of the ferment, or deſtroy its future 
efficacy. The whole intended quantity therefore, being 
thus looſely mixed with a moderate quantity of the li- 
quor, ſhould be kept in a tepid ſtate, free from the action 
of the external air; and at proper intcrvals more of the 
warm liquor ſhould be added, till the whole quantity is 
well ſet to work together : and thus, by dividing the 
buſineſs into parts, it may be much more ſpeedily and 
effectually performed. | 


undergone a fermentation. 

FERN, Fiz, in botany, the name of a perennial 
plant, common in moſt of the commons and waſte 
grounds in England. 5 

FERRET, a ſmall animal, with very red fiery eyes, 
uſed by country people in taking of rabbits. 

FERRETS, among glaſs- makers, the iron with which 


ermeuts are either matters already in the act of] the workmen try the melted metal, to fee if it be fit to 


are pots, or that ſoon run into this aft. Of the 
= a 1 are the flowers of wine, yeaſt, fermenting 
= rmenting wine, &C. and of the ſecond are the 
expreſſed vegetable juices of ſummer-fruits. 
whe 3 diſtillers, ferments are all thoſe bodies which, 
g added to the liquor, only correct ſome fault there- 


e by removing ſome obſtacle to fermentation, 

added * 23 means; as alſo ſuch as being 
O erment . . 

a laryer proportion os entation, make the liquor yield 


ſpiri d gꝑive it a fi fl ; 
FE . pirit, and give it a finer flavour. 
1 ATION, the inteſtine motion exeited 


ö 


work. 


at the mouth of bottles. 
FERRETTO, in glaſs-making, a ſubſtance which 
ſerves to colour glaſs, 

This is made by a fimple calcination of copper, but 
it ſerves for ſeveral colours; there are two ways of 
making it, the firſt 1s this: Take thin plates of copper, 
and lay them on a layer of powdered brimſtone, in the 
bottom of a crucible ; over theſe lay more brimſtone, 
and over that another layer of the plates, and ſo on al- 


| 


4 


Vor. 1 Rec which they are changed in ſuch afternately till the pot is full. Cover the pot, lute it well, 


O. 31. 


5 place 


The word is Latin, fermentatis, and derived from 


| FERMENTED, in general, ſomething that has 


It is alſo uſed for thoſe irons which make the rings | 
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place it in a wind furnace, and make a ſtrong fire about 


it for two hours. When it is taken out and cooled, 
the copper will be found ſo calcined, that it may be 
crumbled to pieces between the fingers, like a friable 
earth. It will be of a rediſh, and, in ſome parts, of 
a blackiſh colour. This muſt be powdered and fitted 
fine for uſe. | 

FERRUGINOUS, any thing partaking of iron, or 
that contains particles of that metal. It 1s particularly 
applied to certain mineral ſprings, whoſe waters are 
impregnated with particles of iron, generally called 
chalybeates. | . 

FERRUM, IRON. See the article Iron. 

FERTILLITY, that quality, which denotes a thing 
fruitful or prolifick. | 1 0 

FERU LA, in ſurgery, ſplinters or chips of differ- 
ent matter, as of wood, bark, leather, paper, &c. ap- 
plied to bones that have been disjointed, when they 
are ſet again. 5 

FESSE, in heraldry, one of the nine honourable 
ordinaries, conſiſting of a line drawn directly acroſs 
the ſhield, from fide to fide, and containing the third 
part of it, between the honour point and the nombril. 

It repreſents a broad girdle pr belt of honour, which 
knights at arms were anciently girded with. 

FESTINO, in logick, the third mode of the ſecond 
figure of ſyllogiſm, in which the firſt propoſition is an 
univerſal negative, the ſecond a particular affirmative, 
and the third a particular negative. 

FESTIVAL, or FEAST. See the article FeasT. 

FES TOON, in architecture and ſculpture, &c. an 
ornament in form of a garland of flowers, fruits, and 
leaves, intermixed or twiſted together. It is in the 
form of a ſtring or collar, ſomewhat biggeſt in the mid- 
dle, where it falls down in an arch; being extended 
by two ends, the extremities of which hang down per- 
pendicularly. | 
. FESTUCA, in botany, a genus of graſſes, the 
flower of which 1s compoſed of two valves, and termi- 
nated by a {trait artiſt or awn; the feed is ſingle, ob- 
long, very ſharp pointed at each end, and marked 
with a longitudinal furrow. 

FETLOCK, 1n the menage, a tuft of hair growing 
behind the paſtern joiat of many. horſes ; for thoſe of 
a low ſize have ſcarce any ſuch tuft. 

FEUD, Frxopum, the ſame with fee. See FEE. 

FEUDAL, or Fzooar, denotes any thing be- 
longing to a fee. See FEE. - | 
 __ FEUDATORY, or Feoparory, a tenant who 

formerly held his eſtate by feodal ſervice. 

FEVER, FERIS, in medicine, a diſeaſe, or rather 
claſs of diteaſes, whote characteriſtick is a preternatural 
heat felt through the whole body, or at leaſt the prin- 
cipal parts of it. According to Sydenham, a fever 1s 
nothing elſe but the effort of nature, to free herſelf of 
morbifick matter, which the, finds injurious, in order 
to eſtabliſh a better health. > | 

It any diſeaſe deſerves the title of univerſal it is that 
of fevers, becauſe it diſturbs the whole nervous ſyſtem, 


and perverts all the functions of the body, infomuch. 


that the motion of the heart, arteries, and ſolids ceaſe 
to be equal and juſt; the circulation of the blood and 
other fluids, to be free and natural; and the ſalutary 
ſecretions and excretions, to be regular; even the mind 
itſelf, when rulled by the febrile onfet, is affected with 
a delirium. Heſides, this diſeaſe attacks all mankind, 
of what conſtitution, ſex, or age, in all climates, let 
their diet and way of living be what they will: ſome— 
times it is epidemick, and ſeizes many at a time. A 
tever is not always a primary difeaſe, but is often the 
iymptom of other maladies, as a cachexy, ſcurvy, 
phthifis, lues venerea, dropſy, &c. and renders them 
more cruel and dangerous: however, it is not alwavs 
peruicious to the human race, but ſometimes vanquithes 
its on cane, and ſupervening to other diteates, expels 
them out of the body: thus palſies, epilepſies, convul- 
ſions, ſpaſmodick and hypochondriack afie&ions, have 
been cured by fevers; and many valetudinarians have, 
by a fever, been reſtored ta a healthful and vigorous 
conſtitiution. Hence the moſt general and natural di- 
viſion of fevers, 1s into eſſential and ſymptomatick. 


tude, reſtleſſneſs, a ſenſation of an ebullition © 


An eſſential fever is ſuch whoſe primary canfe lies i 
the blood itſelf, deriving its original from no olle 
diſtemper of the ſolid parts, or any way depending * 
them; and this is abſolutely ſpeaking a fever Proper 
ſo called. : | 

A ſymptomatick is a ſecondary fever, which does n 
properly ſubſiſt of itſelf, but owes its origin to the di. 


order of ſome particular part, and moſt commonly d. 


pends on ſome remarkable inflammation ; from w hene 
proceed the variety of inflammatory fevers, peculialy 


ſo called. 


The gcenral Cauſes of FE VERS. The cauſe of ſetet 
is not heat alone, ſays Hippocrates, de vet medic. but 
heat and bitterneſs together, heat and acidity, heat any 
ſaltneſs, and innumerable other combinations jy th, 
blood. It is found, nevertheleſs, by experience, thx 
ſome perſons, from ſound and perfect health, where 
there has been neither a plethora or any cacochymicg 
diſpoſitions to cauſe it, have fallen into a fever, be. 
cauſe, perhaps, ſome very extraordinary alteration in 
the air, or ſome great change in their way of living, g 
ſome conſiderable error in the fix non-naturals, hate 
happened. Sound bodies may on ſuch occaſions, he 


ſeized with a fever, only to the end that their blood 
may acquire a new ſtate and condition, thereby to ac- 


commodate itſelf to the alterations of the air, way of 
living, &c. 

The formal or fundamental cauſe of a fever, confiſts 
in tlię ſpaſmodick affection, of the whole nervous ind 
fibrous genus which chiefly proceeds from the ſpinal 
marrow, and ſucceflively from the external to the in- 
ternal parts: this plainly appears from the uſual paſ- 
ſions and phænomena of a fever. Hence it naturally 
follows, that whatever has a power to irritate and ſoli- 
cite the nervous and vaſcular ſyftem to ſpaſms, is moſt 
likely to generate a fever. To this claſs belong violent 
paſhons of the mind, eſpecially terror and ancer; a 
poiſonous, ſubtil, cauſtick matter, either bred within 
the body, or received by infection; a ſtoppage of per- 
ſpiration ; a ſuppreſſion of critical ſweats; eruptions 
driven back; an abundance of purulent, ulcerous mat- 
ter, adhering to various parts; ahments over and above 
acrid and falt ; abuſe of ſpirituous liquors ; corrupt and 
bilious crudities lodged in the primæ vie; excefhve 
watching; a violent pain and tenſion of the nervous 
parts; inflammations ; tumours and abſceſfes ; hurt. 


ing the nervous parts by ſharp inſtruments ; acrid and 


corroſive drugs; cold baths; and, on the contrary, 
thoſe that are too hot or aſtringent. | 
According to the different nature of theſe cauſes, and 
their various manner of affecting the nerves, ariſe te- 
vers of divers kinds: ſome are benign, others malig- 
nant ; fome are intermitting, others continual ; ſome 
are fimple, others are compound ; fome are regular, 
others anomalous; others eruptive, ſpotted, putrid. 
hectick, or flow; ſome admit of an eaſy cure, others 
a difficult; ſome ſoon terminate, others are protracted 
a long time, and ſome again hurry the patient out e 


the world. 


The general Signs of FEVERS, are a pain in the back, 
more particularly about the Joins ; a coldneſs, eipe- 


cially of the extreme parts; a thivering ; a ſhaking 
trembling ; a livid colour of the nails ; a ſubſidence 0: 
the veſiels of the hands and feet; a thrunk, dry ten; 
a yawning ; a ſtretching ; a pale livid countenance Ha 
trembling and palpitating motion of the heart : 1 
anxiety of the præcordia; difficult breathing * 
blood about the heart; a contracted, weak, ſmall — 4 
a nauſea, and an inclination to vomit; Aa {uppre 2 
of perſpiration, coſtiveneſs, with thin watry ily 
When the ſymptoms are very urgent, and very they 
make their progreſs, the fever is called acute; _ 5 
are more mild and gentle, it is denominated a flow ie - 

The general Cure of FEVERS, is ſummarily _—_ 
hended in conſulting the ſtrength of nature, yo | 
recting and diſcharging the acrimony deen e wi 
in diſlolving groſs humours, and expelling - aki 
in mitigating the ſymptoms. If we perceide 3 5 
toms run high, and nature to grow exo! en 


nuſt moderate it, and cnjoin abſtinence, 6 drinkins 
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drinking water, bleeding, | cooling clyſters, | &c. If 
| nature ſeems to be too ſluggiſh, ſhe is to be excited by 
cordials, aromaticks, volatiles, &c. 


; 


By how much the more acute a fever is, by ſo much 


ring and flender ought the diet to be. In 


| the more ſpa 5 no 
th . h the patient lies many days without eating 


fevers, thoug 


| any thin 
1 Taking: the fever would be exaſperated. | 


Vomits in almoſt all fevers are of advantage, eſpe- 
| cially in the beginning. ven nature herſelf teaches 
us the uſe of fudorificks; they are moſt beneficial when 
me fiens of concoction appear; and they are alſo uſeful 
through the whole courſe of the diſtemper ; yea, eyen 
by the promiſcuous uſe of them, fevers are often cured. 
Spirit of fal ammoniack, or its volatile ſalt, is eſteemed 
an univerſal febrifuge, which, being given pretty often, 
dom fails of ſucceſs. All ſugared things are very 
hurtful in fevers. | Lg | ie 

In acute and inflammatory fevers, but a very few 
medicines are required; for it will be ſufficient dili- 
ently to obſerve the ways that nature aims to relieve 
herſelf by, and to forward the cure in thoſe ways, by 
afifting her. If there be any obſtruttions in the bowels, 
we arc to take care, by proper evacuations, to remove 
the load, and by that means take away ſome of the 
fuel of the diſtemper. If the blood be too furiouſly 
agitated, we are to quell ſuch an impetuohity : if it be 
embarraſſed with groſs and goagulated humours, we are 
to endeavour at diſſolving it, and rendering it more 
uid, In the due obſervation of theſe three precepts, 


contiſts, in a great meaſure, the whole cure of fevers, | 


where the viſcera are ſound, and the peccant humours 
are lodged in the blood, or in the primz vie; and 
then, when nature tends to produce a criſis, or ſhe 
has already begun it, we are altogether to refrain from 
the ule of medicines, as much as we would avoid the 
plague. | 

They are groſsly miſtaken who, in acute and inflam- 
matory diforders, make uſe of abundance of medicines 
40 long, till nature, not knowing which way to turn 
hciicit, but being variouſly diſtracted to and fro, both 
by the violence of the diſtemper and the burden of the 
medicines, is at laſt forced to yield: for the orderly 
motion of nature being diſturbed and diſtracted with 
the repetition of much medicines immethodically given, 
Lic lever is not leſſened, and the crifis is poſtponed ; 
anc the patient, AKpoſed to a dubious event, either 
dics, or falls into a chronical diſtemper. . 


! herefore, ſince nature is the phyſician, it is a per- 


nicious practice to ſuſpend, ſuppreſs, or deſtroy the 
tebrile motions,” which have a tendency to health. The 
moit falutary work of nature ought rather to be pro- 
moted, which deſigus, by an increaſed progreſſive mo- 
ton Of the fluids, to correct, reſolve, and at length 
to 2xycl the morbifick matter. And this is beſt per- 
wrmed by diluting, moiſtening, attemperating, ap- 
prion, corroborating and nitrous medicines; as alſo 
date which in the time of the intermiſſion, eſpe- 
a 1014 to promote the proper excretions. 
ah fevers, the drinking plentifully of warm weak 
hauors. is attended with many good conſequences : the 
1 always refreſhed by it; the febrile heat is mi- 
aw, and reſt is promoted; and the proper and ne- 
wikey Iweats forwarded. Among thele liquors, the 
0 e cas made of ſage, mint, baum, 
iy = b milder 3 roots, are moſt pro- 
oy apa a 8 are to be given, compoſed of 
5 ad digettiwe falts: they ſhould be ſated 
ee Jane, and then mixed with a little aitre, 
he 1 every three, four, or fix hours, as 
EW o iymptoms may require. Emulſions of 
«monds, and the cooling ſeeds, are alſo very 
Proper between whiles. | 
—— eh _ 2 8 39 20h 
Phoreticks.:. ame. " excretion, are the gentle dia- 
when duly = 5 2 the diaphoretick antimony, 
ſharmicks EP wlds a very high place : alexi- 
* ee bro Ly ay Wo a diuretick virtue, ſuch as 
chtly aaa: Th "hen faithfully prepared and 
deines are to ba ar” cry proper. All violent me- 
Gs ans to be dreaded in fevers. Acids in general, 


7, it is no matter: on the contrary, by eating 


are by many much dreaded, but there is no real ground 
for this; on the contrary, in ſanguineous fevers, du- 
ring the time of the violent heat, and immoderate 
thirſt, they are found of the greateſt uſe and benefit. 
The uſe of aſtringent medicines, though too common, 
yet is extremely improper in all fevers. Nitre is an 
admirable remedy for fevers in general. | 
The general Criſis of FEVvERS. Whereas there is n 
fever cured without ſome conſiderable evacuation, raiſed 
either by nature or by art, the phyſician ought care- 
full: to obſerve which way nature ſeems to intend the 
expulſion of the morbid matter, and aſſiſt her by all 
poſſible means. Now this expulſion is frequently made 
through ſeveral outlets of the body at a time, and an 
evacuation by one outlet, more or leſs, checks that 
by another : thus a looſeneſs checks ſweat, and vice 
virſa. Wherctore it is the phyſician's buſineſs to con- 
ſider what evacuation is moſt likely to be of ſervice; 
and fo to promote this, as to give the leaſt interruption 
poſſible to any other, for any one evacuation 1s not 
equally ſuitable to all perſons, both on account of the 
difference of conſtitutions, and of diſeaſes ; although 
evacuations through every emunctory, are ſometimes 
neceſſary, as we find by experience in malignant fevers. 
But of all folutions of the diſeaſe, the moſt defirable 
is by ſweat; next to that by ſtool and urine : the worſt 


is by an hemorrhage, whether it proceeds from the 


noſe or from any other part, becauſe it indicates that 
the blood is fo far vitiated, that no proper ſeparation 
of the humour can be made. | 
Laſtly, ſome fevers terminate in abſceſſes, formed in 
the glands, which, if they happen in the decline of the 
diſeaſe, and ſuppurate kindly, are ſalutary. Where- 


fore the ſuppuration is to be forwarded by cataplaſms, 


or plaiſters ; and ſometimes by cupping on the tumour ; 
and then, if the abſceſs do not break ſpontaneouſly it 
ought to be opened, either with a knife, or with a 


cauſtick. At this time this rule of practice is generally 
right, not to exhauſt the patient's ſtrength by evacua- 


tions of any kind. And yet in ſome caſes there is a ne- 
ceſſity for drawing a little blood, as when the humours 
are in great commotion, and the heat exceſſive: for 
this remedy prudently adminiſtered, makes the tumour 
ripen kindly, becauſe nature has always a great abhor- 
rence of a turbulent ſtate. | | 
But in order to give a more diſtinct notion of the 
ſeveral kinds of fevers, it will be neceſlary to treat them 
particularly. 5 

Biliaus FEVER, is that occafioned by the over-co- 


piouſneſs or bad qualities of the bile. See BILE. 


— „ 


Concerning the bilious fever, which Dr. Pringle ſays 
is epidemick in marſhy countries and camps, he ob- 
ſerves, that it begins with chilneſs and laſhtude, pains 
in the head and bones, and a diforder at the ſtomach. 
At night the perſon gets no reſt, and often becomes 
delirious; but, generally, in the morning, an imper- 


fect ſweat brings on a remiſſion of all the ſymptoms. 


In the evening, the paroxyſm returns, but without any 
cold fit, and is commonly worſe than before. On the 
ſecond morning, it remits as before; and theſe periods 
go on daily, till it inſenfibly changes either into a con- 
tinued or an intermitting ſhape. 

The doctor enumerates other ſymptoms of this ter- 
rible diſeaſe, as crudeneſs of his urine, bilious ſtools, 
coſtiveneſs, &c. and obſerves, that its cure, before it 
becomes continued, is to be attempted by evacuations, 
the neutral ſalts, and the bark. Bleeding he judges in- 
diſpenſible, which ſhould be repeated once or oftener, 
according to the urgency of the ſymptoms. After 
bleeding, it is proper to give an emetick, during the 
remiſſion of the fever; but if the ſtomach be inflamed, 
vomits are dangerous, and therefore ought never to be 
given. Ipecacuanha, he obſerves, is the ſafeſt and 
eaſieſt, but antimonials make the moſt efficacious vo- 
mits. If the body remains coſtive, it is proper to open 
it by lenient phyſick. He likewiſe recommends falt of 
wormwood, lemon: juice, ſpiritus mindereri, and the 
bark; which laſt ought not to be given till the urine 
breaks, and the intermiſſions take place. Bleeding and 
purging are alſo neceſſary before the bark is given, 
which he thinks anſwers belt in ſubſtance; adminiſ- 
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creſſes; - chicken broth, broth 
wood ſnails bruiſed. KEY 
Nervous FEvER, at firſt affects the Patient wic 
ſlight, tranſient chilneſs, ſeveral times in a day * 
with uncertain fluſhes of heat, a liſtleſmneſs, lis 
and wearineſs. 4 A 


The patient has a dryneſs of the lips and ton : 


ered in rheniſh wine, after ſtanding a night in in- 
fuſion. 11 E 
If it changes into a continued fever, bleeding be- 
comes neceſſary; and bliſters are not only uſeful, but 
the very beft remedy : to theſe may be joined the neu- 
tral ſalts, and diaphoretiek powders. | 
The doctor further obſerves, that though a ſweat be 
the proper crifis, it ought never to be promoted by] without any confiderable- thirſt : they have fre”. 
theriaca or the like hot medicines; unleſs the pulſe] nauſeas, with reaching to vomit, but little brou 1 
ſhould fink, and the petechiæ, or other bad ſymptoms |the breathing is difficult by intervals, and eff 85 
appear: in which caſe, the warmer alexipharmicks are] towards night: there is an exacerbation of We 
highly neceffary, as the diſeaſe has then changed into] toms, with a low, quick, and unuſual pulſe: 0 
a malignant fever. | is pale, and made often, and ſuddenly : 
Burning FEVER, Couſus, attacks the patient with obtuſe pain and coldneſs often affect the hind art 
great fury and rage, with an exceſſive burning heat, |the: head, or a heavy pain is felt along the ebe 
an intollerable thirſt, and other ſymptoms demonſtra- ture. The pulſe is very remarkable in this difea N 
ting a great and remarkable inflammation of the blood: |it is generally low, quick and unequall. J 
the reſpiration is thick, difficult, and quick; the tongue Gilchriſt makes this ſtate previous to the fever and 
is dry, yellow, parched and rough; there is a loathing fays, | oP 


made of rivet crab , 
: ; * ö 
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of food, a nauſea and vomiting, a little cough, a de- 
lirium, a coma, convulſions, and other ſymptoms al- 
ready mentioned. . 

On the third and fourth day it often proves mortal; 
it ſeldom exceeds the ſeventh, if violent. 

It is often terminated by an hæmorrhage, which, if 
ſmall on the third and fourth day, is a fatal ſign. A 
ſolution of this fever, on a critical day, may alſo be 
by vomiting, ſtool, ſweat, urine, and ſpitting thick 
phlegm. If the exacerbation of this diſeaſe happens 
on the ſecond or fourth day it is a bad fign, on the 
fixth not ſo bad. | Re 

As to the cure of a burning fever, ſo far as it differs 
from the general treatment already preſcribed, bleeding 


is neceſſary at the beginning, if there is a plethora, or] 


ſigns of particular inflammation ; or the heat intollera- 
ble, or the rarefaction too great, or a revulſion neceſ- 
ſary, or the ſymptoms urgent, and not to be vanquiſhed 
any other way. | 

Soft diluting, laxitive, antiphlogiſtick, cooling cly- 
{ters are to be repeated as often as the heat, coſtive- 
neſs, and revulſion require them; the whole body is 
to be moiſtened by receiving into the noſtrils the team 
of warm water, by waſhing the mouth, throat, feet, and 
hands with the fame; and by fomenting with warm 
ſponges the places where the veſſels are moſt numerous. 


Purgatives are dangerous before the criſis, but clyſters 


may be uſed made of milk, honey, and a little nitre. 
After the criſis, which is known by the ſediment of the 
urine, laxatives made with tamarinds, manna, rhu- 
barb, raiſins, or cream of tartar, are neceffary. If a 
phrenſy happen, cauſe bleeding of the noſe, by thruſt- 
ing up a ſtraw, or with a ſcarifying knife: uſe alſo 
frictions of the feet and legs, with hot cloths. 
Catarrhal FEVER, may be reckoned in the claſs of 
flow fevers, which, in the beginning is attended with 
a catarrh, a coryza, cough, hoarſeneſs, &c. Theſe fe- 
vers are moſt commonly gentle and ſlow by day-time, 
generally ſomewhat worſe in the evenings : they are at- 
tended with a great wearineſs of the limbs, the ſymp- 
toms continue with an increaſe of the coryza and 
cough, until the diſtemper arifes to its higheſt pitch, 
when the matter of the catarrh 1s ripened, and the 
mucus, becoming thicker, 1s diſcharged, and the fever 
ceaſes ; the feat of this diſtemper is in the conglobate 
glands. | 
In a catarrhal fever a decoction of ſaſſafras wood is 
convenient, with liquorice roots and raiſins, on ac- 
count of the acrimony of the humours. Alſo the ex- 
preſſed juice of turneps, with a little ſugar; volatiles 
and tudorificks, a ſolution of gum ammoniack. 
Colliguative FEVER, is that in which the body is 
much emaciated, and conſumed in a thort ſpace of 
time, the folid parts, and the. fat itſelf waſted, ſome: 
times by a diarrhoea, ſometimes by ſweat, by urine, or 
by feveriſh heats alone, without any ſenſible diſcharge. 
A colliquative fever is obſerved to accompany a cancer 
of the breaſt, with a diarrhoea. See the articles Di- 
ARRHOEA, DIABETES, CANCER, &c. | 
For this diſeaſe, emulſions of almonds, and of the 
four cold ſeeds, as alſo aſs's, goat's, or woman's milk, 
are proper, or cow's milk with the juice of water- 


ſmall doſes of the tincture of the bark, with ſaffron and 


that for a fortnight, or three weeks, before the 
are laid down, they ſhall be low-fpirited, inappetent. 
loaded, ſleep ill, figh frequently, groan involuntarily 
and feel inexpreſhble diſorder, accompanied with fear 
concern, and dejection, and perhaps ſlight alienation; 
of mind. The ſame author ſays, that this diſorder 
is frequently occaſioned by people expoſing themſelyes 
indiſcreetly to the ſun, or by being fatigued in it; by 
eating largely of fruit, or drinking bad wine; or be 
being long under a courſe of anxiety, care, fear, dif. 
couragement, and other enervating paſſions, together 
with irregularities of diet, &. It commonly attacks 
people of weak nerves, and a lax habit of body, and 
is occaſioned by an acrimony that gives an univerſy 
ſtimulus. 

The cure is to be performed with gentle volatile medi- 
omes of the cordial and diaphoretick kind, in order to 
promote perſpiration, by the application of blifters, and 
by a proper regimen and method of diet. In the be- 
ginning a gentle emetick may be given, or a ſmall. 
doſe of rhubarb ; when it has continued long, bleeding 
and ſweating is very prejudicial. In giving the diapho- 
retick, we ſhould always have regard to the urine, for if 
that from being pale gradually heightens to an amber 
colour, we are right in our doſe, eſpecially if, in hed, 
a gentle dew or moiſture comes on, without a reſtleſſ- 
neſs. A little chicken broth is of ſervice, both as food 
and phyſick, eſpecially towards the decline of the diſ- 
order. Alſo, thin jellies of hartil/s.;n, fago, panado, 
adding a little wine to them; at this alſo, if the 
ſweats are copious and weakening, *tis proper to give 


ſnake- root, interpoſing now and then a doſe of rhubarb, 
to carry off the putrid colluvies. | 
Sow Ftv ER, much reſembles the hectick fever, buß 
has milder ſymptoms, and a gentler heat than the 
hectickx. See the article HER Trick. ii 
This fever is attended with profuſe ſweats afier fſcep- 
ing; after which, and before. noon, the pulſe is natura!, 
as in the hectick; but there is not ſuch a want el 
appetite, nor exceſſive weakneſs, nor dryneſs of thc 
ſkin, nor ſuch dark coloured urine, nor ſuch danger, a 
in the hectick. | | 3 
The cauſe of à flow fever lies moſtly in the fluid. 
It ariſes from obſtinate intermittent, or continual fevers: 
from the ſmall-pox and meaſles ; from profuſe ha mel: 
rhages; from long diarrl.ceas, dyſenteries; from 4 
exceſſive ſalivation, gonorrhœa, or fluor albus; 10M! 
care, watching, intenſe ſtudy, hard, continual labour, 
inordinate coition, or the abuſe of ſpirituous liquois. 
ln the cure of this diſeaſe reſpect muſt always be had 80 
the cauſe. If it proceeds from crudities, it 15 52 
by a languid feebleneſs, internal heat, propenitt of 
ſweat, eſpecially in the balls of the hands, and ſoles x 
the feet; in which caſe the ſtomach and parts adjace 
muſt be cleanſed from the ſordes by a gentle . 
ipecacuanha. After the alimentary canal 15 ce 

& d alepticks and ſtomachicks. 
you mutt proceed to analeptic ha the 
If the diſorder is in the hypochondra, J - ſcor- 
patient is plethorick, cacochymical, cachectica je ns are 
butical, or the menſes or hemorrhoidal ear : 
ſtopped, and occaſion this diſorder ; or, if it 


: ſpiritu- 
om voraciouſneſs, or bad diet, or the abuſe af f ous 


ous liquors, 
| liver, 


Where 


| dog-gr als, 


| poiſon. 
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then endeavours muſt be made to free the 
ſpleen and meſentery, and its veſſels and glands; 
pſtructions ; for this purpoſe mineral waters are 
as are alſo the thermæ, or hot bath waters. 
theſe cannot be had a decoction of thin veal, 
h the roots of ſuccory, fennel, aſparagus, 
and viper's graſs are proper; drinking a, 
-yart a day for ſome weeks; and before it ſome pre- 
15 tions of ſteel, as the tincture of feel, or of martial 
3 If from an eroſion of the ſtomach and bowels, 
11 ſharp, falt, and ſtimulating things are as bad as: 
In this caſe a decoction of ſaſſafras, and the 
f Eleutherius in milk, as alſo chamomile flowers, 


from 0 


broth, wit 


bark o 


I tops of yarrow, drank about a quart a day, 
| 11 =. - 8 are alſo the root of marſhmallows, 


or rice boiled in milk; or gum dragant, diſſolved in water. 

If from the loſs of neceſſary fluids, and want of 
th, then it may be termed a colliquative fever, 
and muſt be treated as already directed in the treatment 


fever above. 5 7 
of pp wheat from the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors, 


l heating liquors ſhould be avoided, as alſo analepticks 
| ind ſtomachicks. Gruel will be proper, with ſuccory 


root, red poppy flowers, and ſome ſtibiated nitie. 

f this fever proceeds from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, 
it requires immediate bleeding in the foot, and reſolvent 
decoctions of ſuccory- roots, leaves of ſowthiſtles, dai- 


ſies, and elder-tlowers, forbearing all ſtrong emmena- 


gogues. ; 


If from a maraſmus ſenilis, and that the patient has 


been addicted to a ſedentary inaQtive life, his appetite 
remaining good, and has omitted accultomary bleeding, 
or thc ſpontaneous evacuations of blood are ceaſed, 
bleeding is indicated, and wholeſome diluters muſt be 
ficely drank, abſtaining from food of too plentiful 
nouriſhment, and uſing convenient exercile : but if the 
diſorder proceeds from a plenty of impure falt ſerum, 
not ſecreted through the (kin, or otherwiſe, the ſordes 
muſt be carried off by gentle laxatives of manna, rhu- 
bach and raiſins, and the roſcid juices muſt be renewed 
by jellies and aſs's milk. 2 
1.ow FEVER. See the article BILILoUS FEVER. 
Furs of Children are all owing to acidity, the 
primary cauſe of all the diſorders that affect them; and 
tlic whole cure depends upon vanquiſhing that enemy. 
his is to be done two ways, the firſt is to prepare 
the acidity, and render it fit for expulſion ; and then to 
purge it away by ſuitable evacuants. Jo prepare the 
acid does not require ſudorificks, but abſorbents; and 
though thele are numerous, the powder of crab's claws 


the chief, Purging to ſome may ſeem dangerous, 


but 5yd-nham has thewn us, that it is ſafe and ſalutary 
n the tevers of adults, inſomuch that he depends en- 
trety upon it for the cure of the epidemick winter-fe- 
ver, and it has been found of excellent ule in the fe- 
vers of children. They recommend in this caſe a pearl 
Julep, made by adding a dram of prepared pearls to two 


ounces of the fimple waters, and two drams of the 


compound ; the doſe is three ſpoonfuls. When there 
anz wnual {ymptoms ariſing from putrid humours, 


they preſcribe about fix grains of æthiops mineral the 


ght before the purge, in a ſmall ſpoonful of any agree- 
able lirup. After the purge, the teſtaceous powders 
ae to be given three or four times in 24 hours for two 
cars and ghts, and then the purge is to be repeated. 
FE ER TE W, in botany, a genus of umbelliferous 
Pants, with compound radiated flowers, which appear 
in June, and ripen their ſeeds in October. We” 
- OI which has a very ſtrong ſmell, grows well 
4 5 parts of England. | The leaves and flowers 
Song, mY are reckoned excellent in hyſterick and 
. orders. They form a good carminative, 
. the ſtomach, and aſſiſt digeſtion. 
PN m law, a ſhort order or warrant, ſigned by 
17 9 making out and allowing certain proceſles. 
FIBRE: * zoology, the beaver. See BEAVER. 
5 2 a fine ſlender body reſembling 
1 1 wrving to form other parts. : 
other 3 ho wy a ſlender filament, the bafis of 
TTY E whether animal, vegetable or mineral. 
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Vor. 2 a very minute or lender fibre. 


FIE 


 FIBROSE, ſomething conſiſting of fibres. | 
FIBULA, in anatomy, the outer and ſmaller bone 
of the leg. See the article SKELETON. 5 

FICUS, the fig- tree, in botany, a genus of poly- 

mious plants, producing male and female apetalous 

owers : the ſtamina are three ſetaceous filaments, top- 
ped with twin antheræ, and the female flowers have 
an inflexed ſtyle, terminated by two acuminated re- 
flexed ſtigmas: the fruit is a large fleſhy turbinated re- 
ceptacle, the interior ſides of which ſupport the flow- 
ers, which are incloſed within it. and is properly no- 
thing but a common calyx, or the cup 1 the fructifi- 
cation. | 

Fig-trees are propagated either by layers or ſuckers ; 
thoſe which are layed from fruitful branches are to be 
preferred, for thoſe which are raiſed from ſuckers are 
generally ſpongy, and are not only apt to produce little 
or no fruit, but being fuller of ſap than the layers, are 
allo liable to ſuffer by froſts in the climate. With us 
fg-trees are generally planted and trained againſt walls, 
but they will do very well in ſtandards, they may alto 
be planted in eſpaliers, where their large leaves will 
entirely hide diſagreeable objects; and in order to ſecure 
them from being damaged in ſevere froſts, this is a very 
convenient form for protecting them with reed pannels, 
matts, &c. This laſt method we think the beſt, as 
they will produce greater quantities of figs than thoſe 
againſt walls, which frequently come out before the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon is over. 

The ſeaſon for pruning fig- trees is either in autumn 
as at that ſcaſon it is diſcoverable what branches have 
eſcaped the winter, when they may be pruned accord- 
ingly, training them regularly at about a foot aſunder, 


duced at the extremities of the branches; though it 3s 


[not amiſs, where the branches are laxuriant, to pinch 


the end off, this will cauſe them to bleed, and may be 


branches more fit for bearing. 
Figs, as well freſh as when dry, are very wholeſome 


allo in the diſorders of the breaſt and lungs ; but it is 
to be obſerved, that a too free uſe of them has ſome- 
times brought on obſtructions of the viſcera, which are 
very common complaints alſo where they are caten as 
food, as they are with bread by the poor people in 
many parts of the Levant. They are frequently made 
ingredients in our pectoral decoctions, and are by 
ſome greatly recommended againſt nephritick com- 
plaints. They are much uſed externally by way of 
cataplaſm, either roaſted or boiled in milk, for the 
ripening of tumours, and for eaſing the pain of the 
piles. Figs ſhould be choſen large, of a pale brownith 
colour, ſoft and mellow, heavy, and when broken, 
with the pulpy ſubſtance yellowith and ſweet, and of a 
ſoft glutinous texture. . 

FIDD, among failors, a piece of wood or iron 
thruſt through a hole in the foot of a top- maſt, after 
it is drawn up' to its utmoſt height. 

It is uſed to keep ſteady the top-maſt above the frame 
of the top, as it is kept ſteady below by the truſle]-rrees : 
the fidd reſts upon the truſſel-trees, and with it of 
courſe the whole weight of the top-malt : the fidd- 
hole is therefore juſt above them when the top-inalts 
are erect, | | | 
FIDE Jus$0R, among civilians, the fame with a 
ſurety; -:. 3 Ty Eo 

FIELD. Campus, in agriculture, a piece of ground 
incloſed, whether for tillage or paſture. 15 

FIELD, in heraldry, is the whole ſurface of the 
ſhield, or the continent, ſo called becauſe it containeth 
thoſe atchievements anciently acquired in the field of 
battle. It is the ground on which the colours, bear- 
ings, metals, furs, charges, &c. are repreſented. A- 
mong the modern heralds, field is leſs frequently uſed 
in blazoning than ſhield or eſcutcbheoon . 

FIELD Book, in ſurveying, that wherein the an- 
gles, ſtations, diſtances, &c. are tet down. 

. FieELD CoLovrs, in war, are ſmall flags about a 
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or the ſpring, we think the month of February the beſt, 


but they ſhould not be ſhortened, as the fruit is pro- 


a means of checking their growth, ſo as to produce 


food: they are nutritive and emollient: they are good 


foot and a half ſquare, which are carried along with 
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| the field- ſtaffs are ſaid to be armed. | 


by experience, to keep a conſtant fire on the enemy, 


intervals between, which is generally the cafe in moſt 


guns, ſo as to make a breach in the enemy's thip. 


fight, it is the weakeſt ; and the wings of an army are 


the quarter - maſter general, for marking out the ground 
for the ſquadrons and battalions. 1 
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e a ares et Diya res 8 " ure 201 1 
in point-blank. gin-fhor, which is Bear enough fbr: 
line of battle; for if too near, the line will natutalhy 


FIELD ARE, in ornitholigy, the Engliſh name off fall into a curve, notwithſtanding all endeavours tg f 


the variegated turdus, with a hoary head. 
It is Iarger than the common black-bird, and with 
us is a bird of paſſage, coming over in great numbers 
in the winter. NE . 
FiELD-PiECES, ſmall cannons, from three to 
twelve pounders, carried along with an army in the field. 
FiELD-STAFPF. a weapou carried by the gunners, 
about the length of a halbert, with a ſpear at the end ; 


having on each ſide, ears ſcrewed on, like the cock of 


a match-lock, where the gunners ſcrew in lighted 
matches, when they are upon command ; and then 


FitzL.p-WoRKks, in fortification, are thoſe throw 
up by an army in beſieging a fortreſs, or by the beſieged 


contrary ; beſides, the line cannot be ſo well obſeryed: 
the enemy may intercept the ſight, eſpecially if the line 
be long, which may cauſe a miſtake in the ſignals. It 
would be better for the contending admirals in chief 
that each had a view of his own line, as well as that of 
the enemy, in order to make proper ſignals, and if 
any diſtreſs happen, to be the better able to relieve, or 


if any advantage, to improve upon it. | 
The battle being begun, the fate of war decides the 
day. In a word, the fuccefs of all depends upon plac 
the ſhot-well, and preſerving a proper diſpoſition in the 
line. There is one maxim that ſhould always be ob. 
ſerved; that is, that bravery and reſolution are ah. 
lutely neceſſary in the firſt ſort of engagement, viz. be 


to defend the place. Such are the fortifications off tween ſingle ſhips; and conduct and bravery in the fe. 


camps, highways, &c. 


FIERI FACIAS, in law, a writ that lies where a 


perſon has recovered judgment for debt or damages in 
the king's courts againſt one, by which the ſheriff is 
commanded to levy the debt and damages on the de- 
fendants goods and chattels. En 

FIFE, in muſick, is a fort of wind- inſtrument, be- 
ing a ſmall pipe. | 

FIFTH, in muſick, the ſame with a diapente. See 
the article DraPENTE. | 


FIG, the fruit of the ficus or fig-tree. Sce Ficvs.| 


FIGHT, in military affairs, an engagement between 
two armies. See the article BATTLE. | 
Sca FIGHT, in maritime affairs, an engagement at 


ſea, either between two fleets of ſhips of war, gallies, | 


or even between ſingle ſhips. 
n an engagement of ſhips of war, the fleets are 
drawn up in two paralle] lines upon a wind. The 
ſhips keep cloſe to the wind on the line they are formed 
in, and are commonly at a cable's length diſtance one 
from the other; the fire-ſhips, tranſports, tenders, &c. 
keeping at half a league diſtance on the oppoſite ſide of 
the enemy. This form was obſerved, for the firſt 
time, in the famous battle of the Texel, where the 
Duke of York defeated the Dutch, on the 13th of 
June, 1665. Ss 

It 18 probably the moſt expedient method, as proved 


by firing in platoons, which will have a much greater 


effect, and diſtreſs them more, than the common re- 


ceived notion of broadſide and broadſide, with ſome 
actions; in order to which, divide the guns into five 
fires, in the following manner, viz. half the guns abaft 
below, then half the guns abaft aloft, ſo the other half 
below forward; and, laſtly, the quarter-deck guns, 
and thoſe on the forecaſtle; ſo that, by the time the 
firſt platoon 1s fired, a conftant fire may be kept on the 
enemy; which method is to be preferred to broadfide 
and broadſide, where chance has often a greater ſhare 
in the execution than judgment ; notwithſtanding, this 
laſt method is ſometimes neceſſary, as time and circum- 
ſtances may offer. It is likewiſe adviſeable to point the 


The chiet judgment of an admiral is to form his 
line in a proper diſpoſition and ſtrength from the van 
throughout to the rear; in doing which, particular re- 
gard muſt be had to make the centre ſtrong; for if that 
is forced, or broke through, the battle is looked upon 
as loit. Here it is to be obſerved, that, in a ſea- action, 
the centre is made the ftrongeſt, whereas, in a land- 


{trongeſt, Jeſt the enemy, by forcing a wing, ſhould 
have the advantage of flanking, and conſequently put- 
ting the line in diforder : for the fame reaſon alſo, the 
van and rear of a fleet is not put into confuſion, becauſe 
care is taken to make them proportionably ſtrong, to 
reſiſt the enemy: therefore the weakeſt part of the line 
will be in the quarters, ſupported each way fromthe 
centre throughout. | . 
The ſignal being made for battle, each diviſion, and 
every cad ain crouds into Ms proper ſtation without lofs 


cond fort, viz. that between two ſquadrons, 
FIGURATIVE, or FIGURATE, what expreſſes 
ſomething by obſcure reſemblance ; and is chietly ap- 
phed to the types and myſteries of the Moſaick law - as 
alſo to any expreſſion which is not taken in its pri- 
mary and natural ſenſe; I FOR ene 
FiGURATIVE, is uſed in the Greek grammar for 
what we otherwiſe call characteriſtick, viz.” a letter 
which characteriſes certain tenſes of the Greek verbs, 
and that ſpecifies and diſtinguithes them. 
FicUuRATIVE Counter-point, in muſick, is that 
where there is a mixture of diſcords with concords. 
| FIGURE, in philoſophy, the ſurface of terminating 
extremities of any body. = 
_ Fricvre, in geometry, the ſuperficies included be- 
tween one or more lines, of which there are three ſorts, 
as rectilineal, curvilineal, and mixt figures: rettilineal 
have their extremities all right-lines, as triangles, qua- 
drilaterals, &c. Curvilineal, are fuch as have their ex- 
tremities crooked, as circles, ellipſes, &c. Mixt, are 
partly right-lines and partly crooked, as a ſemicircle, 
ſegment of a circle, &c. c 
FIGURE, in painting, is applied to thoſe lines that 
form the repreſentation of a man or other animals, &c. 
FIGURE, in architecture, the repreſentation which 
is made by ſolid bodies; ſuch are ſtatues of bronze, 
marble, &e. | 
FicuRE, in heraldry, the pieces with which a ſh::1d 
is charged, as a croſs, a human face, the fun, &c. 
FicuRs, in logick, is applied to certain methods of 
forming ſyllogiſms, as to the diſpoſition of the three 
terms, that is, of the medium with the two terms of 
the concluſion. 
There are generally reckoned three figures: the ficl 
where the middle term is the ſubject of the major pro. 
poſition, and predicate of the minor. By this figure all 
concluſions, whether univerſal or particular, atfirmative 
or negative, may be proved. In the ſecond figure, the 
middle term is the predicate of both premiſſes, namely, 
of the major and minor; and this only admits of nega- 
tive concluſions. The third figure requires that the 
middle term be the ſubject of the major and minor: 
this admits only of particular conclufions. _ 
| The ſpecial rules of theſe three figures are; in the fit 
the major propoſition muſt always be univerſal, and the 
minor affirmative :—In the ſecond, the major mu 
univerſal; and one of the premiſſes, together with tae 
concluſion; muſt be negative. In the third, the mint 
muſt be affirmative, and the concluſion always particu- 
lar. Some reckon a fourth figure, called _ 
from Galen, where the middle term is predicated 1. - 
major, and ſubjected in the minor; but this 15 4 wy 
indirect manner of concluding, and is only à me 
inverſion of the firſt figure. Was Logick. 
FIC URE, in rhetorick, an ornament or tu | 
preflion different from what we uſe, when py 25 
plainly and without any particular emotion. oy \ 
cipal of theſe are, exclamation, apoſtrophe, epano | 
doubt, metaphor, allegory, &c. Furetiere. 1 from 
FiGURE, in grammar, an expreſſion devia 33 
the common rules, in order to follow a ſhorte 


: jent authots, 
more elegant turn. Sometimes, in ancient * 
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rn of ex- 


of time: they endeavour to approach each other till with- 
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ad hyperbole: to theſe ſome add antiptoſis and enallage. 


to 1 inerten polygon; of this there are two ſorts, 
lar and irregular; a regular figure is that where the 
Ces and angles are equal; and irregular is the contrary. 
'F3GuRE, in aſtrology, is applied to the deſcription, 
ſtate, and diſpoſition of the heavens at a certain hour, 
where the places of the planets and ſtars are marked in 
a figure of twelve triangles called houſes, with regard to 
the horoſcope to be drawn from it. They hkewile call 
it horoſcope and celeſtial Themis. i bh 
FIGURES, in arithmetick, are certain. characters 


whereby we denote any number, which may be ex-| 


preſſed by any combination of the nine digits, as 1, 2, 
35 4, 5» 6, 7 8, 9, and o. ' 


FiGURE, in conick ſections, according to Apol- 
lonius, is the rectangle of the latus rectum and tranf- 
verſum in the hyperbola and ellipfis. De la Hire calls 
the rectangle of any diameter and its proper parameter, 
in the hyperbola and ellipſis, the figure of that diameter, 

FicuRE Plane, or plane Surface, is that which is ter- 
minated by right-lines only. | Nope 

FILAMENT, a fine thread or fibre, of which the 
bodies of animals and vegetables are compoſed. 

FiLaMENTS, among botaniſts, ſignify the ſtamina 
of flowers. See STAMINA. 

FILAZER, or FiLACER, an officer of the Com- 
mon Pleas, fo called, becauſe he files thoſe writs on 
which he makes proceſs. | | 

FILBERT, the fruit of a ſpecies of the hazle-tree, 
cultivated in gardens. The nvts ſhould be ſown in 
February, and the ground kept clear of weeds till the 
plants have attained a ſufficient height; after which 
they will require no further care. | 

FILE, among mechanicks, a well known inſtru- 
ment, uſed in a great variety of trades, 1n cutting, 
ſmoothing, &c. different forts of metals. a | 

FILE, in military affairs, a row or rank of ſoldiers 
ſtanding one behind another. | IT 

FILIGRANE, or FiLicREE-Worx, any piece 
of gold or filver work, curiouſly formed, with grains 
or drops on the filaments or threads. 

FILIPENDULA, dropwort, a genus of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five or more oblong, obtuſe, 
plane, open petals, inſerted into.the calyx : there is no 
pericarprum, except the cruſts of the ſeed ; the recep- 
tacle is globoſe; the ſeeds are oblong, accuminated, 

and diſpoſed in a circular manner. | 

This plant is a diuretick ; it is recommended againſt 
colicks, flatulencies, and the fluor albus: but its chief 
ute confiſts in ſtopping too great a flow of the lochia. 

ILIX, in botany, an order of the cryptogamia 
Claſs of plants, comprehending the fern, horſe tail, ad- 
ens tongue, maidenhair, ſpleenwort, polypody, &c. 

FILLET, in anatomy, the ſame with frenum. See 
the article Fx X NUR. 

LET T, or FILET, in architecture, a little ſquare 
member, ornament, or moulding, uſed in divers places, 
and upon divers occaſions, but generally as a crowning 
oer a greater moulding. 
ET) in heraldry, a kind of orle or bordure, 
Fa OG only a third or fourth part of the breadth of 
| 8 bordure. It is ſuppoſed to be withdrawn 
8 ae " * CHAT EI from 5 2585 

N inting, gilding, &c. is a little rule or 

det of leaf-gold, drawn over Re mouldings,” or on 


© edges of frames, pannels, &c. eſpecially when paint- 


ed white by way of enrichment. | 


IL : ; 
whie ET, in the menage, the loins of an horſe, 


0 ts ko 45 at the place where the hinder part of the 
f by LLER-Hog SE, one yoked immediately to a cart. 
femal da term among horſe-dealers, to denote the 
FIL mare colt. 11 WE 

1, hin ſki 1 | 1. — 2 
e in or pellicle. In plants it is uſed 
e pod thin, woody ſkin, which openings the ſeeds in 
commonly n ung FilTRE, in chymiſtry, a ſtrainer 

a Made of bibulous or filtering paper in the 
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ans reckon four, the ellipſis, pleonaſmus, | ſyllepſis; 


in fortification, the plan of any fortified] 
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order to ſeparate the groſs particles from it, and rendet 
x ator One nn fp ee Rn 

There are ſeveral filters made of flannel and linen-eloth: 
FIL TRAT ION, in chymiſtry, tlie act of paſſing a 
fluid through a filtre. - F | 

FIMBRLE, denotes appendages diſpoſed by way of 
fringe round the border of any thing: ſuch are tho!e 
about the thicker, extremities of the fallopian tubes. 

 FIMBRIATED, in heraldry; an ordinary with 2 
narrow bordure or hem of another tin&ure! : 
FIN, Pinna, in natural hiſtory, a well known part 
of fiſhes, conſiſting of a membrane ſapported by rays; 
of little bony or cartilaginous oſſicle. 

FINAL, in general, whatever terminätes or con- 
cludes a thing: OAT OS PAT LT EO 1 0MEES 
| Finar LETTERS, among Hebrew grammarians; 
five letters ſo called, becauſe they have a Aifferehi figure 
at the end of words from what they have in any other 
fituation. Theſe are caph, mem, nun, pe, and tzade. 

FINANCES, in the French polity, ſignify the re- 
venues of the king and ſtate. | | 8 

FINE, in law, hath divers applications; ſometimes 
it is uſed for a formal conveyance of lands or tenements, 
or of any thing inheritable, being in /e t/ mpire fnis, in 
order to cut off all controverſies. Others define it to 
be a final agreement between perſons, concerning any 
lands or rents, &c. of which any ſuit or writ is de- 
pending between them in any court. ed 

FINE ſometimes ſignifies a ſum of money paid for 
entering lands or tenements lett by leaſe ; and ſometimes 
a pecuniary mulct for an offence committed againſt the 
king and his laws, or againſt the lord of the manor. - 

FINE adnullando levato de tenemento quad fuit de antiquo 
dominico, is a Writ of the juſtices for diſannulling a fine 
levied of lands holden in ancient demeſne to the pre- 
judice of the lord. . 

FINE capiendo pro terris, Ic. a writ lying for one that, 
upon conviction by a jury, having his lands and goods 
taken into the king's hands, and his body committed to 
priſon, obtains favour for a ſum of money, &c. to be 
remitted from his impriſonment, and his lands and 
goods to be redelivered to him. 

FINE Force, an abſolute neceſſity that is unavoidable, 
whereby one is compelled to do any thing. 

FINE levando de tenementis tentis de rege in capite, &c: 


licenſe them to admit of a fine for ſale of lands holden 
in capite. 
FINE non capiendo pro pulchre platitandb, a writ to in- 
hibit officers of courts to take fines for fair pleading. 
FINE fro rediſſeiſina capienda, c. a writ that lies for 
the releaſe of one laid in priſon for a reſeiſin, upon a 
reaſonable fine. TIRE» 8 
FINE for Alienation, a reaſonable fine paid tlie king by 
his tenants in chief, for licenſe to alienate their lands. 
FINERS of Gold and ſilver, are thoſe who ſeparate 
theſe metals from coarſer ores: Sce Ass AYING. 


forges, at which the iron is hammered and faſhioned 
into what they call a bloom or ſquare bar. 

FINITE, ſomething bounded or limited, in contra- 
diſtinction to infinite. * | 

FIRE, a general name, by which men ſeem to un- 
derſtand a certain ſenſation or complex notion of light, 
heat, burning, melting, &c. 1, 

The power of fire is ſo great, its effects ſo exten» 


ſome of the wiſeſt nations of old reverenced and wor- 


[ſhipped it, as the ſupreme deity. Some of the chymiſts 


alſo, after they had diſcovered its ſurpriſing opera- 


it as the ſource of all their knowledge; and hence 
have profeſſed themſelves philoſophers by fire, nor 
thought they could be honoured with a nobler title, 
Now, amongſt all the wonderful properties of fire, 
there is none more extraordinary than this, that mough 
it is the princial cauſe of almoſt all the ſenſible effects 
that continually fall under our obſervation, yet it is 
itſelf of ſo infinitely a ſubtle nature, that it baffles or 


_ 
n of a funnel, through which any fluid is paſſed, uy 


mo the moſt” ſagacious enquiries, nor ever comes 


a writ directed to the juſtices of the Common-Pleas, to 


FINERY, in the iron works, denotes one of the 


ſive, and the manner of its acting ſo wonderful, that 


tions ſuſpected it to be an uncreated being: and in- 
deed the moſt famous of them have acknowledged 
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izance of our ſenſes. Fire is yi 
divided into three kinds or ſpecies, v1z. celeſtial, ſub- 


within the 


terraneous, and culinary. _ .. 23 
By celeſtial fire is principally underſtood that of the 
ſun, without regard to that of the fixed ſtars, though 
this perhaps may be of the ſame nature. 
By ſubterraneous fire we underſtand that which ma- 
nifeſts itſelf in fiery eruptions of the earth, volcanoes, 
or burning mountains; or by any other effects it pro- 
duces in mines, or the more central parts of the earth. 
By culinary fire we mean that employed in all chy- 
mical operations, and the common occaſions of lite. 
The ſun's heat appears to be the actuating principle, 
or general inſtrument of all the operations in the ani- 


mal, vegetable, atmoſpherical marine, and mineral 


* 


kingdoms. | 

Fre, conſidered in itſelf, ſeems to exiſt in the great- 
eſt purity and perfection in the celeſtial regions; at leaſt 
we are inſenſible of any conſiderable ſmoke it yields: 
for the rays of light come to us from the fun, unmixed 
with any of that groſs, feculent, or terreſtrial matter, 
found in culinary and ſubterranean fires : but, allowing 
for this difference, the effects of the ſolar fire appear 
the ſame as thoſe of culinary fire. 

If we examine the effects of ſubterraneous fires, 
we ſhall find them the ſame with thoſe produced 
by culinary fire. Thus, burnt coals, cinders, and 
melted minerals, are thrown up by Veſuvius and other 
burning mountains. Warm nephritical exhalations, 
natural hot ſprings, ſteams, vapours, ſmoke, &c. are 
found in ſeveral parts of the globe, riſing nearly in 
the ſame manner as if they were produced by the heat 
of a furnace. Whence it appears, that ſubterraneous 
fires are of the ſame nature with the culinary, 

Bacon, in the treatiſe De Forma Calidi, deduces 
from a great number of particulars, that heat in bodies 
is no other than motion, ſo and ſo circumſtanced; ſo 
that to produce heat in a body, nothing is required but 
to excite a certain motion 1n the parts thereof. 

Boyle ſeconds him in an expreſs treatiſe of the mecha- 
nical origin of heat and cold, and maintains the ſame 
doctrine with new obſervations and experiments; as a 
ſpecimen of which, we ſhall here give the two following: 

1. In the production of heat, ſays that able philoſo- 
pher, there appears nothing on the part either of the 
agent or patient, but motion and its natural effects. 
When a ſmith briſkly hammers a piece of iron, the 
metal thereby becomes exceedingly hot; yet there is 
nothing to make it fo, except the forcible motion of the 
hammer impreſſing a vehement and variouſly determined 
agitation on the ſmall parts of the iron, which, being 
a cold body befote, grows by that ſuper- induced com- 
motion of its ſmall parts, hot: firſt, in a more looſe 
acceptation of the word, with regard to ſome other bo- 
dies, compared with which it was cold before ; then 
ſenſibly hot, becauſe this agitation ſurpaſſes that of the 
points of our fingers; and in this inſtance oftentimes 


the hammer and anvil continue cold after the operation; 


which ſhews that the heat acquired by the iron was not 
communicated by either of thoſe implements, as heat; 
but produced 1n it by a motion, great enough ſtrongly 
to agitate the parts of ſo ſmall a body as the piece of 
iron, without being able to have the like effect upon fo 
much greater maſſes of metal as the hammer and the 
anvil: though if the percuſſions were often and briſkly 
renewed, and the hammer were ſmall, this alſo might 
be heated : whence it is not neceſſary that a body itſelf 
be hot to give heat. 

2. It a large nail be driven by a hammer into a plank 
of wood, it will receive feveral ſtrokes on its head before 


it grows hot; but when it is once driven to the head, a 


few ſtrokes ſuffice to give it a conſiderable heat; for 
while, at every blow of the hammer, the nail enters 
further into the wood, the motion produced is chiefly 
rogreſſive, and is of the whole nail tending one way; 
but when that motion ceaſes, the impulſe given by the 
ſtroke being unable to drive the nail further on, or 
break it, muſt be ſpent in making a various, vehement, 
and inteſtine commotion of the parts among themſelves, 
whcre:n the nature of heat conſiſts. | | 


— 


who conceives that groſs bodies may be converted * 
light, by the agitation of their particles; and li 
again, into groſs bodies, by being fixed therein. 


On the other hand, M. Homberg, in his Eſſai du 
Souffre Principe, holds, that the chymical princi le, or 


element ſulphur, which is ſuppoſed one of the k 


primary, pre-exiſtent ingredients of all natural hog\, 
is real fire, and conſequently that fire is coeyal un 
bodies. 

Dr. s' Graveſande goes on much the ſame Principle: 
fire, according to him, enters the compoſition of all b. 
dies, is contained in all bodies, and may be ſeparated a 
procured from all bodies, by rubbuig them againſt exch 
other; and thus putting their fire in motion: but 
he adds, is by no means generated by ſuch motion. 

Mr. Lemery, the younger, agrees with theſe two a. 
thors in alerting this abſolute and ingenetable natur d 
fire: but he extends it further. Not contented to cy. 
fine it as an element to bodies, he-endeayours to they 
that it is equally diffuſed through all ſpace, and that 
is preſent in all places; in the void ſpaces between 
bodies, as well as in the inſenſible interſtices betuceu 
their parts. 1 | 

This laſt ſentiment falls in with that of Boerhaau 
and the celebrated VI. Muſſchenbroek. But notwits 
ſtanding what thoſe able philoſophers have advanced, i 
is evident that fire, heat, flame; &c. are only the di. 
ferent modifications of the particles of light, aid tha 
the particles of light themſelves depend entirely ot velo- 


| city for their lucifick quality; ſince, by many expen 


ments, we know, that the particles of bodies become 
lucid, or particles of light, by only producing in 
them a requiſite degree of velocity: thus the particles 
in a rod of iron, being hammered very nimbly, thin } 
and become red-hot ; thus alfo the violent ſtroke of the 
flint againſt the ſteel, in {ſtriking fire, puts the particles 
of the ſteel, which it takes off, into ſuch a motion 2 
cauſes them to melt and become red-hot, which makes | 
the ſparks of tire produced by each ſtroke : as, therefore, 
fire conſiſts in the great velocity of the particles, ſoit 
may be communicated from one body in which it is, to 
another in which it is not, after the ſame manner that 
one body in motion will communicate motion to an- 
other that has got nanc. | 
Fire differs from heat only in this, that heat is 2 
motion in the particles of a body, with a lets de- 
gree of velocity; and fire a motion with a greater 
degree of velocity, viz. ſuch as is ſufficient to mabe 
the particles ſhine; though we often call ſuch a ſtate 
as will burn, fire, though it does not actually ſhine; 
and we ſeldom call thoſe lucid bodies fires, which c 
ſhine, and do not burn. Theſe are a fort of phoſphori, 
which, though they have no heat, yet {cem to ove 
their lucidity to the motion of their parts. Ser the 
articles HE aT and PHospHoORUSs. | ; 
There ſeems to be no other difference between nie 
and flame, than this, that fire conſiſts in a glowing de- 
gree of velocity in the parts of a body, while yet ſub- | 
ſiſting together in the maſs ; but flame is the lame 5 
gree of velocity in the particles diſſipated and fiying o 
in vapour: or, to uſe Sir Iſaac Newton's expretion 
flame is nothing elſe but a red-hot vapour. der the 
article FLAME. | " 
Fiz, in chymiſtry, the great inſtrument b. whic 
moſt of the operations 1n that art are performed. or 
The kind, degree, direction, &c. of fire, ate oy 
the chymiſt is principally to attend to. * 
chymiſtry, as many kinds of fire as there are men” 
through which it may be conveyed, or tuels 
ford it. - 
Degrees of Fix e. The laſt thing to be walten. 4 
how to regulate and aſcertain the degrees ps. 
; ; | effects requir 
chymical operations, ſo as to produce the 1 
ed in every caſe. The common directions of WE, 
about this matter are full of uncertainty © or fir, 
ſecond, third, and- fourth degrees of heat © 
meaning no preciſe degrees, meaſured by * follow : 
however, according to Boerhaave, they are arure pet- 
The firſt degree of fire is that by which A 


forms the office of vegetation in * 


" 


Agreeable to this is the opinion of Sir Iſaac N ewton, 


mas imitates or does the like: fron 


, ; 1 
tom the higheſt degree of cold, which, in Fahrenheit's 
hermometer, is denoted by one, and ends at eighty 
ETD ſince in this whole interval we find cermin 
oy give indications of life and growth. This heat 
's ſuited to extracting of the native ſpirits of odoriferous 
Þcetables with ous, as that of roſes, jeſſamin, &c. 
hy again, to making the more curious infolations, &c. 
he ſecond degree of fire may be accounted that of 
the human body, in a healthy ſtate, This degree is 
always greater than that of the ambient air, and may 
be ſuppoſed to commence at the 40th degree of the 
thermometer, and end about the 94th. Within this 
compaſs animals may live and ſubſiſt, that is, if their 
juices be of any degree of heat within theſe bounds: 
This degree is adapted to vinous and acetous fermenta- 
| tion, putrefaction, excluſion of the chick, the finer 
diceſtions, the making of tinctures and elixirs; and the 
adepts have uſed it for the firſt digeſtion of their mer- 
W cory, by carrying the including veſſel conſtantly in 
| their pocket. ; 5 
The third degree of fire is that which extends from 
94 degrees of the ther on q : | 
| water uſually boils. This degree is required in the 
diſtillation of ſimple and compound waters, the eſſential 
| gils of vegetables, and will coagulate or conſolidate the 
| ſerum, blood, and other animal juices, and conſequent- 
ly deftroy the creatures. fees; og 

The fourth degree may be taken from 212 to 600 of 
| the thermometer, within which latitude quick-filver or 
| oil of vitriol boils. diſtils, or becomes volatile. This 
degree is ſuited to the melting of lead, tin, biſmuth, &c. 
| 11d the fubliming of ſal ammoniack and ſulphur, the 

calcining of antimony, &c. : 


The fifth degree 18 that wherem the other metals 
melt, and which commences from 600 degrees of the 
thermometer, and ends where iron is held in a ſtate of 
fulion. In this degree moſt bodies are deſtroyed ; but 
glals, gold, ſilver, copper, and iron, remam long un- 
changed; all other fixed bodies grow red-hot in this 
degree, and all the unvitrifiable ſtones are calcined. 

The ſixth and higheſt degree of fire, hitherto known, 
1s that of the burning lens, or concave, by M. Villette, 
Tichirnhauſen, Buffon, and others. The focus of theſe 
lenſes will even volatilize what is called the metalline 
or mercurial part of gold, and vitrify the more terreſ- 
trial. See the article BURN1NG-GLASS. | 

The fires of ſand, filings of iron, and aſhes, have 
generally their degrees from the fuſt to the third: the 
reverberatory fire has its degrees from the firſt to the 
tourth : the ignis rote ſerves for calcmations and 


tions; and a veſſel may receive different degrees of | 


heat from a lighted lamp: the balneum marie and 
balneum vaporis have alſo their degrees: as has the fire 
of fuppreſſion its degrees: infolation has its degrees in 
Proportion to the heat of the ſun, to which the ſub- 
ſtances are expoſed: the bath of horſe- dung has its 
degrees according to the bulk of the heap, or the 
place in which it is lodged : the bath of grape: ſkins has 
allo its degrees like that of the bath of horſe-dung : and 
the heat of quick-lime has alſo its degrees ; for accord- 
ing a3 we deſire it more or leſs {trong, we expoſe it to 
powder longer or ſhorter in the open air; and when we 
hare occaſion for all its heat, we uſe it as quick as we 
poſſibly can. 


St. Anthony's Fire, in medicine. 
KYSIPEEXS: 


See the article 


un, in the art of war, a word of conimand to 


the ſold; | ; av: 
, Ee to diſcharge their muſquets; to the cavalry, 
Charge their carbines or piſtols; to the grenadiers, 


to fire the: 
* fire their grenadoes; and to the gunners, to fire 
me guns. | 


Running FI RE is W 


mometer to 212, at which laſt, | 


the water, that being its native element. 
hen a rank of men, drawn up, | 


* 


uſed by pri vateers to ſet fife to the ſails of the enemy: 
they are ſhot from a muſketoon or ſwivel-gun; and 
being furniſhed with fprings to prevent their going 
entirely through the ſails; a match, being previouſſy 
dipt in ſulphur and nitre, is wound about the ſhaft of 
the arrow, which is iron, and this match catches fire, 
upon the exploſion, and ſets fire to the ſails. 

Wild-FIRE, a kind of artificial or factitious fire, 
which burns under water, and even with a greater vio- 
lence than when out of it. 

It is compoſed of ſulphur, naphtha, pitch gum, and 
bitumen; and is only extinguiſhable by vinegar, mixed 
with ſand and urine; or with raw hides. | 

The inventor, according to the Jeſuit Petavius, was 
an engineer of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, 
who firſt applied it in the ſea- fight commanded by Con- 
ſtantine Pogonates againſt the Saracens near Cyzicus, 
in the Helleſpont: and with ſuch effect, that he burnt 
the whole fleet therewith, wherein were thirty thou- 
ſand men, | | 

FIRE-WORKS. Sce the article PYRoTECHNY. 

FIRKIN, an Englith meaſure of capacity for liquit 
things, containing a fourth part of the barrel. The. 
firkin of ale is eight gallons, and that of beer nine. 
The firkins of ſoap and of butter are of the ſame dimen- 
ſions as thoſe of ale. 5 1 75 ; 

FIRMAMENT, in the old aftronomy, the eighth 
ſphere or heaven, With regard to thoſe of the ſeven 
planets which'it ſurrounds. Beftdes the diurnal motion, 
according to 'Ptolemy, given it by the primum Hbile, 
from E. to W. round the poles bf the equator, it has 
an oppoſite motion to this, from W. to E. upon the 
poles of the ecliptick, called the ſecondary motion. By 
this the fixed ftars advance, according to the order of 
the fipns, about one degree in 70 or 72 years. More 
properly the firmament 1s that ſpace expanded above us 
in the heavehs, 

FIRMNESS, in philoſophy, implies the confittence 
of a body or that ſtate wherein its ſenfible parts were, 
or are united together, ſo that the motion of one part 
induces a motion of the reſt. | | 

The firmneſs of bodies is owing to the coheſion of 
their parts, and is oppoſed to fluidity. 

FIRST-FRUIT S, Primitie or Annates, are the 
profits accrumg from every benefice for one vear, 
given before the reformation to the pope, but tranflat- 
ed by 26 Henry VIII. to the crown; by which acc, 
whoever enters on a ſpiritual living, before he pays 
or compounds for the firſt-fruits, forfeits, on convic- 
tion, the double value thereof. ä 

Every clerk, therefore, muſt go himſelf with a friend, 
or fend two friends to the firſt- fruit's office in London, 
and there enter into bond to pay the firſt-fruits within 
two years next enſuing, at four equal half-ycarly pay- 
ments ; only one tenth of the whole, according to the 
book of rates, which are unalterable, to be deducted, 
as that muſt be paid by itfelf the firſt year. The fuc- 
ceſſor is chargeable with arrears of tenths due from his 
predeceſſor, and is impowered, by 27 Henry VIIT. to 
diltrain his predeceſſor's goods upon the benefice; and 
hath likewiſe a good action at law againſt him or his 
executor. By 2 Q. Anne, the firſt-fruits of all bene- 
fices are ſettled upon a corporation for the maintenance 
of poor clergy, and is called the corporation of the 
queen's bounty. _ | 
- FIR-TREE, Abies, in botany. See ARBIES. 
FISCK., Frscus, in the civil law, the treaſury of a 
prince of ſtate, to which whatever falls to the publick 


& 


is appropriated. 


FISH, in natural hiſtory, an animal which lives in 


Willoughby, after Ariſtotle, has accurately diſtin- 


85 alter mother ; or, when the lines of any army 
i mi N a_ to fire on account of a victory, cach 
richt of or battalion takes it from another, from the 
SI of the firſt line to the left, and from the left to 
"ght of the ſecond line. 805 * 


7 
K- AR Ms, are all ſorts of arms ch 


guiſhed fiſhes into cetaceous, cartilaginous, and pincus. 
The &tacerus, called alſo belluæ marine, have bangs, 
and breathe like. quadrupeds ; they copulate alio lice 
them, and conceive and bring forth their young alive, 
| | which they afterwards ſuckle with their milk. | 
der and ball arged with pow-| The cartilaginous ſort are thoſe produced from eggs 
Wade 5 cannon, muſquets, carbines; | piſtols, like large bit ds; which are alſo excluded the womb like 
8 * | Ithoſe of birds. 5 5 
wings W 77 certain deſtructive inſtrume 1 The ſpinous kind are alſo oviparous; but their eggs 
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ſhould be rammed at leatt about four feet deep. If the 


A 112. 


land, and Ireland; for cod on the Banks of Newfound- 


FIS 


are ſmaller, and they have ſpinæ up and down in their 


fleſh to ſtrengthen them. SOS 
Fis H, among ſeamen, a machine for drawing up the 
flooks of the anchor to the davit. See DAvir: 
It is compoſed of four parts, viz. the hook, the pen- 
dant, the block, and the tackle: WOT 4 
The pendant is a piece of ſtrong rope paſſing through 
the block, hung over the end of the davit, which projects 
out from the forecaſtle to keep the anchor at a diſtance 
from the ſhip's ſide, that the flooks may not tear it as 
they are drawn up: at one end of the pendant is faſten- 
ed the hook, which is of ſufficient ſtrength and capacity 
to grapple the flooks under water, and ſuſtain their 
weight: at the other end of the pendant is fixed the 
tackle, which is a complication of pullies, to perform 
this operation. 5 | 
FrsHES of the Mai, certain pieces of wood hollowed 
on one ſide, and convex on the other, faſtened ſecurely 
on the maſts of a ſhip to ſtrengthen them, either when 
it is apprehended there is a neceſſity for this additional 
ſupport to bear an extraordinary preſſure of ſail; or after 
they may have ſuſtained ſome damage from a former 
occaſion. = 4 8 
Fisn-Porxps, thoſe made for the breeding or feed- 
ing of fiſh. PN 
Fiſh-ponds are no ſmall improvement of watery and 
boggy lands, many of which are fit for no other uſe. In 
making of a pond, its head ſhould be at the loweſt part 
of the ground, that the trench of the flood-gate, or 
ſluice, having a good fall; may not be too long in emp- 
tying. - The beſt method of making the head ſecure, is 
to drive in two or three rows of ſtakes above fix feet 
long, at about four. feet diſtance from each other, the 
whole length of the pond head, whereof the firſt row 


bottom is falſe, the foundation may be laid with quick- 
lime, which flacking, will make it as hard as a ftone. 
Some lay a layer of lime, and another of carth dug out 
of the pond, among, the piles and ſtakes; and when 
theſe are well covered, drive in others, as they ſee oc- 
caſion, ramming in the earth as before, till the pond- 
head be of the height deſigned. 

Ihe dam thould be made ſloping on each fide, leaving 
a waſte to carry off the over-abundance of water in times 
of floods or rains; and as to the depth of the pond, the 
deepeſt part need not exceed ſix feet, riſing gradually in 
ſhoals towards the ſides, for the fiſh to ſun themſelves, 
and lay their ſpawn. Gravelly and ſandy bottoms, eſpe- 
cially the latter, are beſt for breeding; and a rich foil 
with a white fat water, as the waſhing of hills, com- 
mons, ſtreets, finks, &c. is beſt for fattening all ſorts of 
fiſh. For ſtoring a pond, carp is to be preferred for its 
goodneſs, quick growth, and great increaſe, as breeding 
ave or fix times a vear. A vond of an acre, if it be a 
teeding and not breeding one, will every year feed 200 
carps of three years old, 300 of two years old, and 400 
of a year old. Carps delight in ponds that have mar] 
or clay bottoms, with plenty of weeds and graſs, where- 
on they feed in hot months. 5 

Your pond fhould be drained every three or four 
years, and your fiſh forted. If it is a breeding one, the 
ſmaller ones are to be taken out to ſtore other ponds 
with, leaving a good ſtock of femalcs, at leaſt eight or 
nine years old, as they never brecd before that age. In 
feeding ponds, it is beſt to keep them pretty near of 


FISHERY, a place where great numbers of fiſh are 
caught. X 

Ihe principal fiſheries for ſalmon, herring, mackrel, 
pilchards, &c. are along the coafts of England, Scot- 


land; for whales, about Greenland; and for pearls, in 
the E. and W. Indies. | r 
FisHERY denotes alſo the commerce of fiſn, more 
particularly the catching them for fale. - K 
FISSURE, Fiffura, a chap. or crack, in ſurgery, is 
either natural or morbid :. thus, the mouth, &c. is fre- 
quently called a natural fiſſure; morbid fiſſures are either 
thoſe of the cranium or other bones, or chaps of the ſkin, 
which ſometimes happen . abuut the lips, anus, and 
other parts of the body. | N 


| hd or cee 


| , 
the open air: or, in Sir Iſaac Newton s W 
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The word is Latin, uro, and derived from jy 
PFtss RE, in philoſophy, is frequently applied u 
thoſe diviſioris/ that are to be met with between layen 
of different kinds of earth or ſtone. | 

FISTULA, in ſurgery, a deep, narrow, and calloy, 
ulcer, generally arifing from abſceſſes or ulcers. 

Frs TuLA in Ano, in ſurety, an abſceſs runnin 
upon or into the inteſtinum rectum; though an abs? | 
in this part, when once ruptured, does generylly if 
neglected, grow callous in its cavity and edges, and le. 
comes, at laſt, what 13 properly called a fiſtula. 

Fr STULALACHRYMALIS,adiſeaſe which attacksthe 

eat caruncle in the inward corner of the eye. SeeEy; 

FISTULAR, or FisTuLovus, appellations given 
by ſurgeons to wounds and ulcers, which depenerat 
into fiſtulas. i CREASY 2 

FisTULAR, among botaniſts, 1s applied to leaves and 
flowers that are tubular, or reſemble a hollow pipe. 

FIT, in medicine, denotes much the ſame with pa: 
roxy" See Port 8 

Firs of eaſy Reflection and Tranſmiſſion; in optic, 
See the articles REFLECTION and TRANSMITSSILOx. 

FITCHEE, in heraldry, a term applied to a crok, 
when the lower end of it is ſharpened into a point. 

FITTING- OUT, in the fea language, the act of 
providing a ſhip with a ſufficient number of men to 
navigate her; alſo with provifions of all ſorts, artillery, 
ammunition, maſts, yards, ſails, cordage, anchors, and 
other furniture; alſo the rigging and ſecuring her taaſts 
againſt the dangers of the wind and ſea. 

FIXATION, in chymiſtry, the rendering any vola- 
tile ſubſtance fixed, ſo as not to fly off upon being ex- 
poſed to a great heat; hence, | 

FIXED BopDrts are thoſe which bear a conſiderable 
degree of heat without evaporating, or loſing any of 
their weight. | 

FLACCIDITY, among phyſicians, a diſorder of the 
ſolids, cured by aſtringent and cardiack medicines, 
joined with exerciſe and good air. | 

FLAG, in the ſea language, the banners or colours 
by which an admiral is diſtinguiſhed at fea. 

FLAGS in the Britiſh Navy are either red, white, or 
blue; and they are hoiſted either at the heads of the 
nain- maſt, fore-maſt, or mizen-maft, 

Flags, when diſplayed from the top of the main-maſt, 
are the diſtinguiſhing marks of admirals; when from 
the fore-maſt of vice-admirals ; and when from the 
mizen- maſt of rear-admirals. 5 | 
' The higheſt flag in the Britifh navy is the anchor 
and rope, which is only diſplayed when the lord high 
admiral, or lords commiſſioners of the admiralty are on 
board; the next is the union, the diſtinction peculiar 
to the ſecond officer, called admiral of the fleet ; and 
the loweſt flag is the blue, at the mizen- maſt. 
FLAGELLANTES, Wniypexs, in church bil 
tory, certain enthuſiaſts in the 1 3th century, who mall 
tained that there was no remiſſion of fins without flagel- 
lation, or whipping. Accordingly they walked in PF 
ceſſion, preceded by pricfts carrying the croſs, and ad 
lickly laſhed themſelves till the blood dropped fiom 
their naked backs. i £4 
FLAGEOLEF, or FLAJJoT Ex, a little flute, . 
chiefly by ſhepherds and country people. It is mace 0 
box, or other hard wocd, and ſometimes of ivory, 2 
has ſix holes beſides that at the bottom, the mou 
piece, and that behind the neck. See the article FLUTE: 
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| FLAKE, among gardeners, a kind of ſtriped carna- 


tions, with only two colours. 
FLAMBEAU, a kind of large taper, made of hempen 


, ; ttin 
wicks, by pouring melted wax on their top, _- * Ne f 
it run down to the bottom. This done, the) 21 join 


to dry: after which they roll them on a table, on 
four of them together by means of eee to 
then pour on more wax, till the flambeau 15 


the ſize require. A of 
FLAME, Flamma, in phyfiology, the —— en 5 

an inflammable or conſiderably unctuous « % vi 

ſet on fire, or briſkly agitated and throw body into 


certain vibrative motion at the ſurface of that the flame 
rds, c of 


3 


| the ſmoke is only the volatile part of the body ſeparated 


an ordinary always borne double, being the ſegment of 
1 circular ſuperficies. 7 NE 
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of a body 30 only the ſmoke tkerdof heated red-hot 3 and 


brunn, Ty ane 
FLAMEN, in Roman antiquity, the name of an 

order of prieſts, inſtituted by Romulus or Numa; au- 

thors not being agreed on this head. - - 
FLANCH, FLANQUE, or FLASqQuUE, in heraldry, 


FLANNEL, or FLANEL, a looſe ſort of woollen 
ff not croſſed, and wove on a loom with two treddles, 
like bays. Ta e 

FLANK, in the menage, the fide of a horſe between 
the ribs and haunches. 3 

FLaxKks of an Army, are the troops encamped on the 
right and left, as the flanks of a battalion are the files of 
the right and left. : DO WOT ; 

Flank of a Baſtion, in fortification, that part which 
:0ins the face to the curtin. See the article BA ST TON. 
" Oblique FLANK, or Second FLANK, that part of the 
curtin from whence the face of the oppoſite baſtion 
may be diſcovered. : 

RitiredFLANK, or LowFLANK, or Covered FLANK: 
one of the platforms of the cazemate. e 

Theſe retired flanks are at a great defence to the op- 
poſite baſtion, and the paſſage of the moat, becauſe the 
beſiegers cannot ſee nor eaſily diſmount their guns. The 
curtin is eſteemed the ſtrongeſt part of the fortification, 
becauſe flanked at both ends, and the face 1s accounted 
the weakeſt, having only one defence from the oppo- 
lite flank. . | 

FLATS, in muſick, additional notes, which, to- 
gether with ſharps, ſerve to ſupply the defects of mu- 
tical inſtruments. | 

FLATULENCY, in medicine, a diforder of the 
bowels ariſing from a weak ſtomach, and crude flatu- 
lent aliment, as peaſe, beans, lentils, coleworts, hard 
fat tleſh, &c. which degenerates into wind, creating 
great anxiety if not evacuated, and difficulty of breathing. 

Another cauſe of flatulencies are congeſtions of blood 
in the branches of the vena porta; whence proceed anxi- 
cties of the præcordia, difficult breathing, colick pains, 
heart-burn, head-achs, vertigo, and watchfulneſs. 

[t the flatulency ariſes from crudities in the ſtomach, 
evacuations are firſt of all neeeſſary; after which may 
he given hitters, aromaticks, carminatives, and ſtrength- 
fners, with a ſpare diet and exerciſe. If it proceeds 
irom congeſtions of blood, as is the caſe of hypochon- 
driacks, a vein muſt be opened; and if the body is 

<oitive, an.emollient clyſter or a gentle laxative will be 
proper. If theſe fail, chalybeate-medicines are to be 
called in, as tincture of vitriol, of iron, {teel-ilings: 
incly powdered, from fix to ten grains, or oil of cin- 


J 


namon with ſugar or bitters, {paw-waters, and conſtant | 


cxerciſe. | 
FLAX, the name of a plant cultivated both for the 
lake of its ſtalk and ſeed, the former being uſed in 

making linen, and the latter for oil. 4 | 
The flem of this plant, which is round and hollow, 
rows to the height of about two feet, and then divides 
o cvcral branches: theſe are terminated by blue 
"overs, confilting of tive petals, and are ſucceeded by 
capiuics divided within into ten cells, in each of which 
3 a bright, {lippery, elongated ſecd. Its leaves 
„one, narrow, ſharp-pointed, and placed alternately 

wh the ſtem and branches. 2 
- hi foil for flax ſhould be a ſtiff loam, rendered fine 
05 Muang and fituated in a valley bordering upon water ; 
15 12 ſoil as is thrown up by rivers. If there be 
2 3 l e depth below the ſurface of the ground, 
TEM 1195 {til better, as is the caſe in Zealand, which 
bit i 1 able for the fineneſs of its flax, and where the 
55 2 and ſtiff, with water almoſt every where, at 
_ 8 foot and a half or two feet underneath it. 
3 de owing to the want of this advantage, that” 
n eee ot Holland do not ſucceed equally: 
Wark es Wee of this uſeful plant; though fine flax 
and manur "Ip high lands, if they have been well tilled 
Ifthe = Are. if the feaſons are not very dry. 
Way almoſt pulled before the bloſſom falls, it heckles 
& Q to nothing ; and, though in appearance very 
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fine, yet it has 6 fubſtance, and the yarn ſpun of it is 


ing. The pluckers ſhould be nimble, tie it up in hand- 
fuls, ſet them up till perfectly dry, and then houſe them. 
Flax pulled in the bloom, proves whiter and ſtronger 
than if left ſtanding till the ſeed is ripe; but tlien the 
ſeed will be loſt. An acre of good flax, is accounted 
worth from ſeven to twelve pounds, or more. 
Dreſſing of Fi, ax. When flax has been watered, and 
twice ſwingled, as directed under the articles WATER - 
ING and SWINGING, it is then to be heckled in a much 


the coarſe heckle; ſaving the hurds to make harden cloth 
of. This done, tlie ſtrike is to be paſſed through a finer 


middling cloth, and the tear itſelf for the beſt linen. 


handled as before, and laying three ſtrikes together, plat 
them in a plat of three rows, as hard and cloſe together 
as you can, joining one to the end of another, till you 
have platted as much as you think convenient; then 
begin another plat, and add as many ſeveral ones, as 


hard together, make up the roll; which done, put as 


beat them ſoundly, rather more than you do hemp. 
Next open and unplat them, dividing each ſtrike very 
carefully from each other; and ſo ſtrike it through tho 
fineſt heckle of all, whereof there are three ſorts. Great 
care muſt be taken to do this gently and lightly, leſt 
what is heckled from thence ſhould run to knots; for 
if preſerved ſoft like cotton, it will make a very good 
linen, each pound running at leaſt two yards and an 
half. The tear itſelf, or fineſt flax, will make a ſtrong 
and very fine holland, running at leaſt five yards in 
the pound. See the article SpINNING, 


hand, will coſt 32d, the ſtone; whereas it may be 

dreſſed at the mill for 2s. the ſtone, which is one fourth 

ſaved... _ | 5 
FLEA, Pulex, in zoology, a genus of inſects with- 


are three pair, and formed for leaping : the eyes are 


colour is a deep purple, approaching to black, 


* 


into perfect fleas. 


FLEA-BANE, 1 
from its ſuppoſed virtue of killing fleas. 


white or grey, ſpotted all over with dark rediſh ſpots, 
FLE AM, in ſurgery and farriery, an inſtrument 

for bleeding men or cattle. . 
FLEECE, the covering of wool, ſhorn off the bo- 

dies of ſheep. See the article Voß. 


inſtituted by Philip 11. duke of Burgundy. Theſe 
knights were at firſt 24, beſides the duke himſelf, who 


increaſed them to o. He gave the guardianſhip of this 
order to his ſon Philip; king of Spain; fihce which, 
the Spaniſh monarchs are chiefs of this order. The 
knights had three different mantles ordained them; at 
the grand ſolemnity, the collar and fleece. 
FLEET, in naval affairs, a company of ſhips of 
war, or merchantmen, or both, bound on any parti- 
cular expedition or voyage. , , DOR ae 
In ſailing, a fleet of men of war is uſually divided in- 
to three ſquadrons; the admiral's, the vice-admiral's, 
and the rear-admiral's ſquadron, all Which, being dif- 
tinguiſhed by their flags and pendants, are to put them- 
ſelves, and as near as may be, to keep themſelves in 
their cuſtomary places, viz. the admiral with his ſqua- 


dron, to: fail in the van, that he may lead the way bo 


weak and ouzy : it not only waſtes in the waſhing, but 
the linen made of it grows extremely thin inthe 'bleach- 


finer heckle then that uſed for hemp. Hold the ſtrike 
of flax ſtiff in your hand, and break it very well upon 
heckle, and the hurds coming from thence faved for 


But to dreſs flax for the fineſt uſe of all, after being 


you think will make a roll ; afterwards, wreathing them 


many as you judge convenient into a hemp-trough, 


In Scotland, they have a lint- mill, which greatly 
facilitates the drefling of flax; which if done by the 


out wings, of a roundiſh, compreſſed figure: the legs 
two, and ſimple : the mouth is bent downwards: the 


The flea is an inſet which infeſts birds as well as 
quadrupeds, and lay eggs, called nits : theſe produce a 
kind of nymphs, or white worms; which after ſome 
time are transformed, in the manner of caterpillars, 
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n botany, a name given to the plant 
called by authors conyza. It got the name of flea-bane 


FLEA-BIT TEN, that colour of a horſe which is 


Order of the Golden FLEECE, an order of knighthood 


reſerved the nomination of ſix more; but Charles V. 
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FLO 


all the zeſt in the dayotime, by che fight of his lag in 
; — 4 7 * games inſtituted in hononr of the goddeſs Elora, which 


the main-top-maſt-head ; and in the night+time, - 
his lights or lanterns. The vice-admiral and his/ſqua- 
dron is to ſail in the centre, or middle of the fleet. Lhe 
rear-admirdl, and the fflips of his ſquadron, to bring 


up the rear. But ſometimes other diviſions are made, 
and thaſe compoſed of the lighter ſhips and the beſt | fig 
failors, are placed as wings to the van, centre and rear. 


For the diſpoſition of a fleet in the time of an en- 

ement with the enemy, ſee. FicnT. | 

FLEETING, among ſailors, changing the fitna- 
tion of a tackle, when the blocks or pullies are drawn 
together: the uſe of fleeting is to ſeparate the powers 
which produce any great effort, that the force may be 
increaſed, which is deſtroyed by their meeting. 

FLEMISH, or the FLEMISH ToNG UE, is that 
which we otherwiſe call Low- Dutch, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the German, of which it is a corruption, and a 
kind of dialect. 

FLEMISNH Bricks, a neat, ſtrong, yellow kind of 
bricks, brought from Flanders, and commonly uſed 
in paving yards, ſtables, &c. being preferable for ſuch 

urpoſes to the common bricks. See Brick. 

FLESH, Caro, the ſoft, fibrous, and bloody part 
of any animal body; among anatomiſts, it ſignifies on- 
ly the red part, or the belly of a muſcle. 

FLESsUu, among botanifts, the pulp c eatable part of 
any fruit, incloſed between the outer rind and ſtone. 

FLESH-Corloux. See the article CAR NATTION. 

FLEXIBLE, in philoſophy, is applied to bodies 
capable of being bent or diverted from their natural 
figure or direction. | 

FLEXION, in anatomy, is the motion by which 


the arm, or any other member of the body, is bent. 
It is allo applied to the muſcles, nerves, &c. | 


FLEXOR, in anatomy, a name applied to ſeveral 
muſcles, which are ſo called from their office, namely, 


to bend the part to which they belong. 


FLINT), Silex, in natural hiſtory, a ſemi-pellucid 
tone, compoſed of cryſtal debaſed with earth, of one 
uniform ſubſtance, and free from veins ; but of differ- 
ent degrees of colour, according to the quantity of 
earth 1t contains, and naturally ſurrounded with a 
whitiſh cruſt. | 

Oil of FLiNTs, a name given to the liquor obtained 
from a mixture of four ounces of calcined and. pow- 
dered flints, with twelve ounces of ſalt of tartar ; this 
being melted together in a ftrong fire, runs into glaſs, 
which is to be powdered and ſet in a cellar, where it 
runs into an oil per deliquium. 

FLOAT of a Fiſbing-Line, the cork or quill that 
floats or ſwims above water. 

FLO Ar, alſo fignihes a certain quantity of timber 
bound together, in order to be conveyed down a river; 
and ſometimes to carry burdens down the ſtream. 

FLOAT-BOARDsS, thole boards fixed towater-wheels 
of underſhot mills, in order to receive the impulſe of 
the ſtream, by which the wheel is carried round. 

FLOOD, a deluge or inundation of water. See the 
article DELUGE. 

F LOOKING, among miners, implies a peculiarity 


in the load of a mine. It is obſerved that the load 


or vein of ore is frequently intercepted in its courſe 


by the croſſing of a vein of earth or ftone, or ſome dif- 


terent metallick ſubſtance ; as in which caſe the load is 
moved to one fide, and this tranſient part of the land 
is called a flooking. 

FLOOR, in architecture, the under ſide of a room, 
or that part we walk on. 2 

FLoOR, in ſhip-building, the bottom of a ſhip, or 


all that part on each fide of the keel, which approaches 


nearer to an horizontal than a perpendicular ſituation ; 
whence it is common to ſay, a ſharp floor, a flat floor, 


a long floor, &c. whence, en opt, 
FLook-FiMBERS, are thoſe which are placed im- 


mediately acroſs the keel, upon which the bottom. of 
the ſhip is framed, and the upper parts of the timbers 
are conſtrued. See the article Ii MpER. _ | 
FLORAL, in general, ſomething belonging to a 
flower. See the article FLOWER. | 
Thus floral leaves ars thoſe found only near flowers. 


2 | 


LM 
f F LORAL GAMES, uin Roman antiquity, Anu 


began to be celebrated on the 4th of the calends 9 
May, or the 28th of April, and were continued to the 
calends, or firſt of May. Hap 

 FLORID Sr, is that too much enriched wig, 
ares and flowers of rhetoricxk. 


times fora moncy account. SeeCoin and ExöCHAN G. 

FLORINIANS, Floriniani, in church hiſtory, 
ſect of hereticks, of the ſecond century, ſodenominayy 
from their leader Florinus, who. made God the author 
of evil. They are a ſpecies of the gnoſticks, but deny 
the judgment and reſurrection, and hold that our 83. 
viour was not born of a virgin. | 

FLORIST, Fhrifta, according to Linnæus, is an 
author, or botaniſt, who writes a treatiſe called Flog, 
comprehending only the plants and trees to be found 
growing naturally in any place. However, in the more 
common aceeptation of the word, floriſt ſignities a per. 
ſon well ſkilled in flowers, their kinds and cultivation, 

FLORY, Frowsry, or FLEURY, in heraldry, a 
croſs that has the flowers at the end circunfex and 
turning down. | | 

F LOS, or FLOWER, in botany. See Bor any. 

FLos, in chymittry, the moſt fubtile part of bodies 
ſeparated from the more groſs parts by ſublimation, in 
a dry form. | 

F LOSCULOUS, among botaniſts, an appellation 
given to compound flowers made up of a number of 
leſs ones, all incloſed in the fame common cup. The 
plants with floſculous flowers make one of Tournefort's 
claſſes, called by Linneus ſyngeneſia. 

FL O FA, a name given to a number of fhips which 
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of their departure and cargo of the flota and galleons. 
FLOTSON, is the wreck of ſhips which afterwards 
float on the water. This belongs to the lord-high-ad- 
miral, by his letters patent. . 
FLOWER, Flas, that part of a vegetable which is 
commonly diſtinguiſnhed from the other parts by parti- 
cular colours, and 1s for the moſt part annexed to the 
embryo of the fruit, and ſeems formed to prepare the 
nutritive juices for theſe embryo's, and begin the di- 
clofing of their parts. The flowers of plants, accord- 
ing to Dr. Grew, have commonly the empalement, f- 
liation, and attire. In moſt plants there is a perlan- 
thium, calyx or flower- cup, at the bottom of the tower, 
Mr. Ray reckons that every perfect flower muſt have 
petala, lamina, apices, and the ſtylus. He alſo divides 
the perfect flowers of plants, even if without ſtamina, 
1. Into ſimple flowers, which do not conſiſt of other 
{maller ones, and which uſually have but one ſingle 
ſtyle. 2. Compounded, aggregated, or compoſite fou. 
ers, which confift of ſeveral little floſculi, yet fo a8 0 
make but one flower. Simple flowers are. monopete- 
lous, the body of the flower being of one entire {cat 
though ſometimes cut a little way into many feemuns 


have diſtin& petala or leaves, and thoſe falling oft fingly. 
and not altogether, as the ſeeming petala of the rd 
petalous flowers always do. And both theſe he die 3 
into uniform and difform flowers. The former __ 
the right and left hand parts, and the forward and m 
ward parts of the flower all alike. But thele e 
difform flower have no ſuch regularly, as tage, 110 
nettle, &c. A monopetalous difform flower he 
divides into, | | IS 
1. Semifiſtular, that is, ſuch whoſe upper Pal 1 
ſembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as in the ariſtolo® 8 1 
2. Labiate; and this either with one lip on ' he 
the acanthum and ſcordium; or with two lips, 284 clip 
greateſt part of labiate flowers. And here the 4 94 
is turned upwards, and fo turns the conver wn only 
wards, as in the chamæciſſus, &c. But mo 101 ow paſt 
the upper lip is convex above, and turns the belmet c 
down to its fellow below, repreſenting a | 


7 cu. 
{jmonk's hood. And hence theſe are allege en of 


cullate, and galericulate flowers; ſuch are metimes allo 
the lamium and moſt verticillate plants. | or divided 


the labium is entire, and ſometimes 


FLORIN, is ſometimes uſed for coin, and ſome. 
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get before the reſt in their return, and give information 


leaves, as borage, bugloſs, &c. or polypetalous, which | 


| 
| 


ro 


ulate, that is, 2 mo flowers as have 
: r part a kind of ſpur, or little horn, as in 
r Haar delpbinium, &c. And the corniculum or 
calcar is always impervious at the tip or point. 
Compounded flowers are either, . 255 
1. Diſcous, or diſcoidal, that is, whoſe little floſculi 
re ſet together ſo cloſe, thick, and even, as to make 
the ſurface of the flower plain and flat; and which 
therefore, on account of its round form, reſembles a 
x;{us; which diſcus is ſometimes radiated, when there 
| .re a row of the petala ſtanding round in the diſk like 
the points of a ſtar, as in the matricaria, chamæme- 
jam, &. Sometimes naked, that is, having no ſuch 
[adiating leaves round the limb of its diſk, as in the 
tum. 

72, Planifolious, which is compoſed of plain flowers 
ſet together in whole rows round the centre, and whoſe 
face is uſually indented, notched, uneven, and jagged, 
28 the hieracdia, ſonchi, &c. | 

| Fiſtular, which is compounded of ſeveral large, 
hollow, little flowers like pipes, all divided into large 
jaggs at the ends. 

Imperfect flowers, becauſe they want the petala, 
are called ſtaminous, apetalous, and capillaceous. And 
thoſe which hang by fine threads like the juli, Tourne- 
fort calls amentaceous, and we, cats-tails. The ſame 
writer uſes campaniformes to denote ſuch flowers as are 
in the ſhape of a bell; and infundibuliformes for ſuch 
25 are in the form of a funnel. He alſo diſtinguiſhes 
ſome difform monopetalous flowers by the name of per- 
ſonati, that is, ſuch as expreſs the gaping mouths of 
animals; and diſtinguiſhes theſe from what he calls la- 


a. Cornic 


| l | biati, in that the ſtyle or piſtillum of thoſe does not 


end in a capſula ſeminalis, as it does in the others. 
FLOWER, in architecture, according to Vitruvius, 
1; a repreſentation of ſome imaginary flower, by way 
of crowning, or the top of a dome, &c. The mo- 
cerns generally uſe, inſtead of this ornament, a vaſe, 
ball, or the like. | 
LOWER of the Capital, in architecture, is an orna- 
ment refembling a roſe, in the middle of the ſweep of 
the Corinthian abacus. | - | 
FLOWING SRE, among ſeamen, implies th 
top's failing with a fair wind; becauſe then the ſheets 
or ropes faſtened to the leeward corners of the ſails are 
not drawn fo tight as when ſhe is cloſe hauled. 
FLOX, among dyers, implies wool thoroughly 
craned, which they uſe to abſorb the colouring parti- 
cles of cochineal. | 
FLUENT, in fluxions, the flowing quantity, or 
that which is continually either increaſing or decreaſing, 
Whether it be a line, a ſurface, or a ſolid. 
i q UID, in phyſiology, an appellation given to all 
odies, whoſe particles yield eafily to the leaſt impreſſed 
Fe, See HYDROSTATICKs and HYDRAULICKS. 
= 7s OR Ar.Bus, in medicine, a diſcharge of a 
3 gleety matter, from the natural parts of the 
air lex. 
cr le BEeK, in ſhip- building, the upper - deck 
8 el, which has no riſing at either extremity, ex- 
1.001 mon curve, which riſes gradually from the 
dd towards the ſtem and ſtern. 
W ne A kind of muſical wind inſtrument, which 
In the moſt common among the ancients, and 
8 0 choruſes, theatres, amphitheatres, ſacrifices, 
IR much reſembling the modern flute, though 
Rn: he meet with it crooked at the end. There 
of flute whe ab of it, the tibia, aſtula, whence the name 
of the ff = 5 avena. The tibia was anciently made 
EE oh "one of a horſe, dog, or crane. The 
made by ſhe 1550 of flagelet: the avena was anciently 
ena is ue A of a reed of oats. Tt is certain the 
Promiſcuor a 2 fiſtula, and the other two are uſed 
of wood. {, „Many flutes on marble ſeem to be made 
wat. > IE of metal. In ſacrifices, and the baccha- 
„ng we meet with minſtrel e e lee ee 
once, Which was e playing on tiwo flutes" x 
more frequent than the fingle flute. 


ited at the end in the player's mouth ; 


FLV 


nine, and then ten, which they played upon, as at preſent, 

FLU r Es, or FLUTINGS, in architecture, are per- 
pendicular channels or cavities cut along the ſhaft of a 
column or pilaſter. Vitruvius ſuppoſes they were firſt 
introduced in imitation of tlie plaits of women's gar- 
ments. They are chiefly affected in the Ionick order, 


where they had their firſt riſe, though indeed they are - 


uſed in all the richer orders, as the Corinthian and 
Compoſite, but ſeldom in the Dorick, and ſcarce ever 
in the Tuſcan. 
flute is hollowed exactly a quadrant of a circle; but the 
Dorick has but 20 flutes. Between the flutes are little 
ſpaces which Vitruyius calls ſtriæ, and we, liſts; though 
in the Dorick the flutes are frequently made to join 
each other, without any ititermediate ſpace, the liſt be- 
ing ſharpened off to a thin edge, which forms a part 
of each tlute. 

FLuTEs, in botany, imply the ſtems and fruits of 
certain plants, which have furrows analagous to tlioſe 
of columns. Ep | 

FLUX, in medicine, is ſometimes taken for all kinds 
of defluxions, and in this ſenſe is the ſame as catarrhyſis 
or catarrhus ; ſometimes it bears a reſtrained ſenſe, as 
the flux of the belly, an hepatick flux. 


Each column has 24 flutes, and each 


FLux, in hydrography, a regular periodical motion 


of the ſea, which happens twice in 24 hours, whereby 
it riſes and is driven violently agaifiſt the ſhore. It is 
one of the motions of the tide, called the low, or tide 
of flood; the other motion by which the water ſinks 
and retires, 1s called the reflux, ebb, or tide of ebb: 
there is always a kind of apparent ſtand about a quarter 
of an hour between the flux and reflux. Sce Tipe. 
FLux, in chymiſtry, a preparation which facilitates 
the fuſion of ores, and the harder metals. 
luxes are reducible to two general kinds, the vi- 
treous and the ſaline : the vitreous is that which either 
has of itſelf, or readily aſſumes, a glaſſy form in the 


fire; among the principal whereof is reckoned the glaſs - 


of lead, the glaſs of antimony, and borax. By the ſa- 
line kind is underſtood that which is compoſed of ſalts, 
whether. tartar, nitre, fixed alkali, or the like. And 
among the principal of this kind is reckoned the black 
flux, ſandiver, kelp, &c. | 

The vitreous kind ſeems more immediately deſtined 
to act upon the ſtony or vitreſcible matter, wherewith 
ſtubborn ores are frequently mixed; and the faline kind 
to act more immediately upon the ore itſelf, for the due 
ſeparation of the metal. The more kindly ores require 
no flux to make them run thin, or to yield all the me- 
tal they contain. And ſometines ores are ſo kindly as 
to contain their own fluxes within themſelves: Thus, 
upon barely grinding ſome copper ore to powder, and 
melting it in a common wind ſurface, it has yielded 
more pure metal at the firſt operation, than could be 
obtained from it by means of the uſual fluxes : ſo that 
artificial fluxes are chiefly for the ſtubborn or leſs tract- 
able ores. And theſe are ſometimes ſo exceedingly hard 
to fuſe, that it requires the utmoſt power of art to treat 
them advantageouſly in the larger way of buſineſs, 
where no conſiderable expence can be allowed for fluxes. 
Hence many mines remain unwrought, as being un- 
tractable without great charges; ſo that the improve- 
ment of the buſineſs of fluxes, to render them cheap 
and effectual, might greatly advance metallurgy, The 
matter in ſoft ores which renders them ſo fuſible has 
been found by experiment upon copper ore to be a kind 
of bituminous ſubſtance, capable of melting by a ſtrong 
heat into a ſoft and black kind of glaſs. | 

FLUXION, in mathematicks, denotes the velocity 
by which the fluents or flowing quantities increaſe or 


decreaſe; and may be conſidered as poſitive or negative, 


according as it relates to an increment or decrement. 
The doctrine of fluxions, firſt invented by fir Iſaac 
Newton, is of a great uſe in the inveſtigation of 
curves, and in the diſcovery of the quadratures of cur- 
vilinear ſpaces, and their rectifications. In this method, 
magnitudes are conceived to be generated by motion, 


* 


and the velocity of the generating motion is the fluxion 


of the magnitude. Thus, the velocity of the point that 
deſcribes a line, is its fluxion, and meaſures its increaſe 
or decreaſe. When the motion of this point is uniform, 
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its fluxion or velocity is conſtant, and may be mea- 


ſured by the ſpace deſcribed in a given time. But when 
the motion varies, the fluxion or velocity at any given 
point is meaſured by the ſpace that would be deſcribed 
in a given time, if the motion was to be continued uni- 
formly from that term. 

Thus, let the point m be conceived to move 
A mM mM 7 
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from A, and generate the variable right line A m, by a 
motion any how regulated; and let its velocity, when it 
arrives at any propoſed poſition or point R, be ſuch as 
would, was it to continue uniform from that point, be 
ſufficient to deſcribe the line Ry; in the given time 
allotted for the fluxion, then well Ry be the fluxion of 
the variable line A n, in the term or point R. See 
MoTion and VELOCITY. 

The fluxion of a plane ſurface is conceived in like 
manner, by ſuppoſing a given right line mn (plate 
XXXIV. fig. 7.) to move parallel to itſelf, in the plane 
of the parallel and immoveable lines AF and BG: for 
if, as a!ove, Rr be taken to expreſs the fluxion of the 
line Au, and the rectangle Rrs5S be completed; then 
that rectangle, being the ſpace which would be uni- 
formly deſcribed by the generating line mx, in the time 
that Am would be unziormly increated by mr, is there- 
fore the fluxion of the generated rectangle B, in that 
poſition. If the length of the generating line un, con- 
tinually varies, the fluxion of the area will ſtil] be ex- 
pounded by a rectangle under that line, and the fluxion 
of the abſciſs or baſe : for let the curvilinear ſpace 
Anm (fig. 6.) be generated by the continual and pa- 
rallel motion of the variable line mx ; and let Rr he 
the fluxion of the baſe or abſciſs Am, as before. then 
the rectangle RrsS, will be the fluxion of the gene- 
rated ſpace Amn. Becaule, if the length and velocity 
of the generating line mx, were to continue invariable 
from the poſition RS, the rectangle RrsS would then 
be uniformly generated with the very velocity where- 
with it begins to be generated, or with which the ſpace 
Ams is increaſed in that poſition. | 

Natation of FLUX LIONS. Invariable quantities, or 
thoſe which neither increaſe nor decreaſe, are repre- 
ſented by the firſt letters of the alphabet, as a, 6, c, d, 
&c. and the variable or flowing quantities by the laſt 
letters, as v, w, x, y, Z thus, the diameter of a given 
circle may be denoted by a; and the fine of any arch 
thereof, conſidered as variable, by x. The fluxion of 
a quantity repreſented by a ſingle letter, is expreſſed by 
the ſame letter with a dot or full point over it : thus, 
the fluxion of x is repreſented by x, and that of y by 5. 
And, becaule theſe fluxions are themſelves often va- 
riable quantities, the velocities with which they either 
increaſe or decreaſe, are the fluxions of the former 
fluxions, which may be called ſecond fluxions, and 
are denoted by the {ame letters with two dots over them. 
as &, 5. In the ſame manner the fluxions of ſecond 
tluxions are called third fluxions, and denoted by the 
lame letters with three dots over them, as &, 5; and 
ſo on for fourth, fifth, &c. fluxions, which are ex- 
preiled by the ſame letters, with four, five, &c. dots 


over them, as #, 5; and &, j, &c. If the flowing 
* ; . * * XX « © 
quantity be a fraction, as _— its firſt, ſecond, third, 


&c. fluxions are expreſſed by one, two, three, &c. 
dots placed in the break of the line that ſeparates the 
| XN 1 


numerator-trom the denominator, thus ——, —:—, 
* * x a—  ad—y 

e —, CC. 

a—y 


The fluxions of ſurds are denoted in the fame man- 
ner, by one, two, or more dots placed in the break of 


the vinculum of the radical charaRer : thus, if the 


ſurd quantity be Vi), then will its firſt, ſecond, 


third, &c. fluxions be Wes. 9 e &c. 
The whole doctrine of fluxions conſiſts in ſolving 
the two following problems, viz. 1. From the fluent, 
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or variable flowing quantity given, to find the fluy;, 
which conſtitutes what is called the direct method 
fluxions. 2. From the fluxion given, to find th 


fluent, or flowing quantity; which makes the jn; 
method of fluxions. | | "ere 
Dire#t method of FLUxTIONS. The doctrine of 01 
part of fluxions is comprized in theſe rules. l 
1. To find the fluxion of any ſimple variable qu: 
tity, the rule is to place a dot over it: thus the . 
of x is æ&, and of 55. Again the fluxion of the dae 


* 


pound quantity x 4, -i; allo the fluxion of — 
„ 1 1 

2. To find the fluxion of any given power of a yz. 
riable quantity, multiply the fluxion of the root by the 
exponent of the power, and the product by that Power 
of the ſame root, whoſe exponent is leſs by unity than 


the given exponent. This rule is expreſſed more briefly 
in algebraical characters, by ax S the fluxion of 
**. Thus, the fluxion of &“ is 4X 3 X ZU and 
the fluxion of & is & 5Xx*=5x*%, In the fame 
manner the fluxion of 42759 "18 75 xa +1 *; for the 
quantity 4 being conſtant, I is the true fluxion of the 
root a+y. Again, the fluxion of a*+2*1 3 will be! 
r Xa*+2*13:; for here, x being put =a*+z?, ak 
have #=2zz ; and therefore Z x* x, for the fluxion of 
x3 (or a* + 2512) is = 3z2V N = 
3 To find the fluxion of the product of ſeveral ya. 
riable quantities, multiply the fluxion of each, by the 
product of the reſt of the quantities; and the ſum of 
the products, thus ariſing, will be the fluxion ſought. 
Thus, the fluxion of xy is #y+5x; that of xyz, is 
K EA and that of vxyz is vxyz+x#vy2+ 
E Again, the fluxion of aT = 
a - = x, 18 bx—aj—x*y—js, 
4. To find the fluxion of a fraction, the rule is, 
trom the fluxion of the numerator multiplied by the 
enominator, ſubtract the fluxion of the denominator 


multiplied by the numerator, and divide the remainder 
by the ſquare of the denominator. Thus the fluxion 


PX = M I * 
of =. iy 1 that of 2 18 LED fig. . 
7 F* x +y * ＋ 
* — Xx y x +y +z 5 
2 = ; and that of TELE , Or.1 + >, 6 
x-+y| wy * * 1 


2 N x+y—x+3 * 

1175 1. 
In the examples hitherto given, each is reſolved Þy 
its own particular rule; but in thoſe that follow, the 
uſe of two or more of the above rules is requiſite: thus 
(by rule 2 and 3.) the fluxion of x* y* is found to be 


25 is found (by rule 2. and 
7 
. 5 
4.) to be =; and that of — is (by rue 
» J 


Ip - 


- and ſo of cthers. 


2 Jj+25"xX ; that of 


— 


2 T2 xx X max *y "2 
2. 3. and 4.) found to be I. — —. 
5. When the propoſed quantity is affected by a co. 
efficient, or conſtant multiplicator: thus, the N 
of go is I5x*x; for the fluxion of x* is 3X K, my 
muſtiplied by 5, gives 15 . And, in the very lan 
. . 2—1 «+ 
manner, the fluxion of ax will be xax *. 


Having thus explained the manner of determining 
the firſt fluxions of variable quantities, ee 
ſay ſomething of ſecond, third, &c. flux10ns: 5 
have already obſerved, that the ſecond an * 
quantity is the fluxion of the firſt fluxion; and J FO 
third fluxion is meant the fluxion of the ſecond ; n 
fourth, of the third; and ſo on, The fluxions, _ 
fore, of every order are only the meaſures of the 2 
cities by which their reſpective flowing 2 0 
the fluxions of the immediately preceding 3 of TY 
generated. Hence it appears, that a ſecond wg © he 
ways ſhews the rate of the increaſe or decte fuxions 
firſt fluxion ; and that the third, fourth, &c. from 
differ in nothing, except their order and notation 


| able in 
firſt fluxions; and therefore are alſo determin * 


* 


* 
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ſame manner, by the rules already laid down: 
thus (by rule 4.) the (firſt) fluxion of x* is 3œ rn. 
and if & is ſuppoſed conſtant, that is, if the root x be 
enetated with an equable or uniform velocity, the 
fuxion of 3+*X (or Z* Xx") again taken (by the ſame 
rule) will be 34 x2, OT b ; which therefore 1s 
the ſecond fluxion of x7, Again, the third fluxion of 
, or the fluxion of 6xx*, is found to be 6; further 
than which we cannot go 1n this caſe, becauſe the laſt 
guxion, 6, is here a conſtant quantity. 

In the preceding example, the root x 18 ſuppoſed to 
be generated with an equable velocity: but if the ve- 
be an increaſing or decreaſing one, then 4, ex- 
preſſing the meaſure thereof, being variable, will alfo 
hac its fluxion, which is denoted, as ſald above, by 
;: and the fluxion of & by &, and ſo on, with reſpect 
to the higher orders. | 

Here follow ſome examples, wherein the root x (or 
) is ſuppoſed to be generated with a variable velocity. 
Thus, the fluxion of & being 3u (or gx*Xxx) 
the fluxion of za“ **, conſidered as a rectangle, 
will (by rule 3.) be found to be 6xxXx+ gx" KA 
bx#*+3x*X; which is the ſecond fluxion of **. 
Moreover, from the fluxion daſt found, we ſhall in like 
manner get 6x x x* + 6x x 24#+Ox4X#+gx* XX (or 
b3*+18x3x#+ 3x*X) for the third tluxion of * 
Thus alſo, if j=nx"" x, then will Y g= Nn - IN 
2 LA ; and if 8 , then will 284 
#j-+5*: and fo of others. 

The reader is here defired, once for all, to take par- 
ticular notice, that the fluxions of all kinds and orders 
whatever, are contemporaneous, or ſuch as may be 
eenerated together, with their reſpective velocities, in 
one and che ſame time. 

Invorſe niet bad of FLUXIONS, or the manner of de- 
termining the fluents of given fluxions. | 

f what is delivered, concerning the direct method, 
be duly confidered, there will be no difficuity in con- 
cc1v;ng the reaſons of the inverſe method: though the 
difficulties that occur in this laſt part, upon another 
account, are indeed vaſtly great. It 1s an eaſy matter, 
or not impoſſible at moſt, to find the fluxion of any 
flowing quantity whatever; but, in the inverſe method, 


the very 


locity 


9 .— 


the cate is quite otherwiſe; for, as there is no method] 


for deducing the fluent from the fluxion 4 priori, by a 
direct inveſtigation; ſo it is impoſſible to lay down 
rules for any other forms of fluxions, than thoſe par- 
ncuſar ones that we know, from the direct method, 
belong to ſuch kinds of flowing quantities: thus, for 
example. the fluent of 2 * * is known to be 7 7 be- 
caule, by the direct method, the fluxion of x* is 
found to be 2 * *: but the fluent of y is unknown, 
ſince no expreffion has been diſcovered that produces 
}x tor its fluxion. 
rules are thoſe u 


Wi {ed by the beſt mathematicians, for 
ding 
8 


Ls fluents of given fluxions. 
= o find the fluent of any ſimple fluxion, you 
ed only write the letters without the dots over them : 


thus, th 2 ; - _ 
ts © fluent of & is x, and that of ax-+by, is ax 


2. To aftign 
. 1 the fluent o 
quantity, my f any power of a variable 


HE Re multiphed by the fluxion of the root; firſt 
ES 2 fluxion of the root, add unity to the ex- 
* A; the power, and divide by the exponent ſo 
nereaſed: 3 ; 45 
x ied tor dividing the fluxion 2x4 x by "> it 
Ome Ho] : - 

— and adding 1 to the exponent (1) 
4 * ; Which, divided by u, gives x*, the true 
LUN N—], | 

2 Hence, by the ſame rule, 


1 the 
of 3 & will be = x3; i 


fluent 
that of 2xiz = * 
3 


7 


that a = 5 
/:JE7) 3 that of ay ==; and that of 
2 
mM + x 
"+ 1 — 
4 a 7 
1532 y 1 5 . 
— — — 3 - A * . — 
_ „ that of e, Or axx — 
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Be that as it will, the following 
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8 that of 2 FI === ; and that of 
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* + = X 2 
| mn X n+ | : | 
In aſſigning the fluents of given fluxions, it ought 
to be conſidered, whether the flowing quantity found 


as above, requires the addition or ſubtraction of ſome 
conſtant quantity, to render it complete : thus, for in- 


ſtance, the fluent of ax“ „ may be either repreſent- 
ed by &“ or by x* = a; for @ being a conſtant quanti- 


ty, the fluxion of x "+a, as well as of x", is nx" . 

Hence it appears, that the variable part of a fluent 
only can be aſſigned by the common method, the con- 
ſtant part being only aſſignable from the particular na- 
ture of the problem. Now to do this, the beſt way 
1s to conſider how much the variable part of the fluent, 
firſt found, differs from the truth, when the quantity 
which the whole fluent ought to expreſs, is equal to 
nothing; then that difference, added to, or ſubtracted 
from, the ſaid variable ,part, as occaſion requires, will 
give the fluent truly corrected. To make this plainer 


by an example or two, let j=a+x|3x#, Here we 


4 4 
Lt an LEN] „ 


); but when y go, then : 
. + 
comes = Fe ſince x, by hypotheſis, is then go; there- 


4 


& 
ors 5 . always exceeds y by 25 and ſo the fluent, 


at x\t—a* 7 he hy 


n__ 


—_— 


K* 


properly corrected, will be y= 


2 
4+ : n m\n „ 
e Again, let j=a ＋ * | 'z: here 


+ + x” [1+ ; 


we firſt have y =; and making y=o, the 


mXKn+l 
; Mn X 1 mn km 
latter part of the equation becomes = —=; 
| mn u . KI 


whence the equation or fluent, properly corrected, is 


1 n+1__ zun n 


hs mXKn+1 by 

Hitherto æ and y are both ſuppoſed equal to nothing, 
at the ſame time; which will not always be the caſe : 
thus, for inſtance, though the ſine and tangent of an 
arch are both equal to nothing, when the arch itſelf 
is ſo; yet the ſecant is then equal to the radius. It 
w1ll therefore be proper to add ſome examples, wherein 
the value of y is equal to nothing, when that of * is 
equal to any quantity 4. Thus, let the equation 32 
x* x, be propoſed; whereof the fluent firſt found is 


x Ih x3 a3 
; but when y=o, then -=, by the hypothe- 
* — 3 


ſis; therefore the fluent, corrected, is y= 5 TID, Again, 


a-+l 


+1 


ſuppoſe j=x*#; then will y = ; which, correct- 
+ 33 1 | : | 
+7" And laſtly, if j= 


OS + 2 
Fx] Xx3; then, firſt, y=—= dS 


36 


3 5 12 4 3 2 12 
the fluent corrected is y 3 — —— 

3. To find the fluents of ſuch fluxionary expreſſions 
as involve two or more variable quantities, ſubſtitute, 
inſtead of ſuch fluxion, its reſpective flowing quantity; 
and, adding all the terms together, divide the ſum b 
the number of terms, and the quotient will be the 
XI EX) 2X3 

2 


ed, become y= 


therefore 


fluent. Thus, the fluent of 4 J+jx= 


* 
„ — 


=xy; and the fluent ofů K z +jx2z+2yx= 
Y + xy% + XYZ 3 xy2 


Sry z. But it ſeldom happens 


that theſe kind of fluxions, which involve two variable 
quantities in one term, and yet admit of known and 
perfect fluents, are to be met with in practice. 

Having 


ter is a. Hence a ſphere or ſpheriod is 2 of its circum- 
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Having thus ſhewn the maiinet of finding ſuch 


fluents as can be truly exhibited in algebraick terms, | gu 


it remains now to fay ſomething with regard to thoſe 
other forms of expreſſions involving one variable quan- 
tity only; which yet are ſo affected by compound di- 
viſors and radical quantities, that their fluents cannot 
be accurately determined by any method whatſoever. 
The only method with regard to. theſe, 1s to find their 
fluents by approximation, which, by the method of 
infinite ſeries, may be done to any degree of exactneſs. 


See the article SERIES. 


Thus, if it were propoſed to find the fluent of 22 
4 — 


it becomes neceſſary to throw the fluxion into an infi- 


nite ſeries, by dividing ax by a -*: thus ax#+a—x 

„% IE oof WP be OO od | 

=# TTT +—, &c. Now the fluent of 
a a a 4 


each term of theſe ſeries, may be found by the forego- 


0 b . . RE 
5 | T3 3 an og? Sain, 
| L * 
f a*—x*]*Xx x 
to approximate the fluent of —, we firſt 
| c — K* | 
3 
| a — 27 2 
and the value of ———; exprefſed in a feries to 
— | 7 | 
a a ! 32 1 £6 
be = — N of . es Gees en + 
c T . K an © box FF 
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end 


40c? 16aci 16a3G 16a5c 


x x*+, &c. which va- 


lue being multiplied by «“, and the fluent taken 
Ps ot. 


by the rules above laid down, we get — + 
a+1 Xc 

8 i „ 

. n + 3 86 ac Sa c n+5 N 

E 3 EEE. * 7 

hot abnes  ahet.s "as +, &c. 

10c 1 0ac 16 ac 16a*c n-þ7 


In order to ſhew the uſefulneſs of fluxions, we ſhall 
give an example or two. Thus, ſuppoſe it were re- 
quired to divide the given right line AB into two ſuch 


parts, | 
C B 


| — — | 
AC, CB, that their products or rectangles, may be 
the greateſt poſſible. Let AB a, and let the part 
AC, conſidered as variable (by the motion of C to- 
wards B) be denoted by x. Then BC being =a—x, 
we have AC «x BC=ax—xx, whoſe fluxion ax —2 x3 
being put So, we get ax=2»x; and, conſequently, 
* S4. Hence it appears that AC (or ») muſt be ex- 
actly one half of AB. | 

Again, ſuppoſe it were required to find the ſolid 
contents of a ipheriod, AFBH (plate X XXIV. fig. F.) 
Let the axis AB, about which the ſolid is generated, 
le Sa, the radius =p=1, and the other axis FH of 
he generating ellipſis =b ; then, from the property of 
the ellipſis, we have a*:34* :: ADxBD (x4 =): 


ö —T 
DE“ (5%. Hence y == Xax—xx; and the fluxion 


of the ſolid 5 (Spy) . Xaxx —x* x and the ſo- 


p of 
a* 

| þ 6? 
when AD (x)=AB (a), becomes (= XI) 
1 pA tlie content of the whole ſpheriod. Where, 


if ? (FH) be taken =a (AB), we ſhall alſo get 
+a? fot the true content of the ſphere, whoſe diame- 


x ar the ſegment ATE; which, 


lidity 5 = 


* 
ſcribing cylinder: for the area of the circle FH being 


expreſſed by = the content of the cylinder whoſe 
pb*a 


| FLY, in zoology, a large order of inſects, the difiux; 
1ſhing characteriſtick of which is, their wings; þ 
this they are diſtinguifhed from beetles, butterflies 4 
graſshoppers. 3 f 

FLy, in mechanicks, a croſs with leaden weight, y 
its end, or rather, a heavy wheel at right angles to th, 
axis of a windlaſs, jack, or the like: by means of which - 
the force of the power, whatever it be, is not only pre. 
ſerved, but equally diſtributed in all parts of the n. 
volution of the machine. | 

FEY Boar, or FLIGHT, in the Dutch marine 
certain merchant ſhips of a very clumſy make, near 
ſimilar to the genius of the builders : they are general 
from 4 to 600 tons, and diſtinguiſhed by a very high 
ftern, like a Gothick turret above, and very broad hut. 
tocks below. See BUTTOCK. 

FLYERS, in architecture, ſuch ſtairs as go ſtraipht 
and do not wind round; nor have the ſteps made taper: 
ing, but the fore and back part of each ſtair, and the 
ends, reſpectively parallel to one another; ſo that if one 
flight do not carry you to your intended Height, there 
a broad half ſpage, from whence you begin to fly again, 
with ſteps every where of the ſame length and breadtl 
as before. 
| FLYING, the progreſſive motion of bird, or other 
winged animal, in the liquid air. 

Ihe parts of birds, &c. chiefly concerned in flying, 
are the wings and tail; by the firſt the bird ſuſtain and 
wafts himſelf along; and by the ſecond he is aſſiſted in 
aſcending and deſcending, to keep his body poiſed and 
upright, and obviate the vellications thereof. It is by 
the largeneſs and ſtrength of the pectoral muſcles that 
birds are ſo well diſpoſed for quick, ſtrong, and conti 
nual flying. Theſe muſcles, which in men are ſcarce 
a ſeventieth part of the muſcles of the body, in bird: 


| exceed and outweigh all the other muſcles taken toge 


ther. Hence Mr. Willoughby obſerves, that it it were 
poſlible for man to fly, his wings muſt be fo contrived 
and adapted, that he may uſe his legs, and not his arms, 
in managing them. | 

Ariificial FLYING, that attempted by men, by the 
aſſiſtance of mechanicks. 
The art of flying has been attempted by ſeveral per- 
ſons in all ages. The Leucadians, out of ſuperſtition, 


are reported to have had a cuſtom of precipitating a nan 


from a high cliff into the ſea, firſt fixing feathers, var: 
ouſly expanded, round his body, in order to break lus 


fall. Friar Bacon, who lived 500 years ago, not only 


aftirms the art of flying poſſible, but aſſures us, that le 
himſelf knew how to make an engine wherein a man 
ſitting might be able to convey himſelf through the al, 
like a bird; and further adds, that there was then one 
who had tried it with ſucceſs; but this method, which 
conſiſted of a couple of large, thin, hollow copper globes, 
exhauſted of the air, and ſuſtaining a perſon who {at 
thereon, Dr. Hook ſhews to be impraQcable, The 
philoſophers of king Charles the Second's reign, Wer . 
mightily buſied about this art. The famous biſhop 
Wilkins was ſo confident of ſucceſs in it, that be las, 
he does not queſtion but, in future ages, it will be ab 
uſual to hear a man call for his wings; when he 18 
going a journey, as it is now to call for his e 
Fl. vi xc Bridges, in fortification, are thoſe ma f 
two ſmall bridges, laid one upon another, ſo r 8 
uppermoſt, by means of ropes and pullies, 15 forced fo 
wards till the end of it reaches the oppoſite eee 5 
FLyinG Camp, a ſmall body of an army, e. Ah 
of 4, 5, or 6000 men, as well horſe as foot, which c o| 
tinually keep the field, making divers pa . (0 17 
vent tlie incurſions of the enemy, or fru _ 8 
enterprizes ; to hinder convoys, to harraſs the 3 3 
country, or to be thrown into a beſieged place, as 

ſion ſhall require. | "x 
FLVIN OG Finion, is a partof a clock having 8 . 
whereby to gather air, and by that means m Accent 
pidity of the clock's motion, when the Weg 

in the ſtriking part. See CLOCK. 


FOAL, or GOLT, the young of the horſe kind. See 


diameter is F H, and altitude AB, will be : Of the article Ho Rs E. 


Which 4 pa is evidently two third parts. 


: js applied 
FOCUS, in geometry and conick ſections, is app 5 


3 


l points plis, and hy 
1 3 the rays reflected from all parts of theſe 
ns meet and concur; ſee each under its proper 
" FODDER, any kind of meat for horſes, or otlier 
cattle. In ſome places, hay and ſtraw, mingled toge- 
ther, is peculiarly denominated fodder. 
> Re ER, in the civil law, 1s uſed for a prerogative 
that the prince has, to, be provided of corn and other 
meats for his horſes, by the ſubjects, in his Warlike ex- 
itions. „ eo ates wats ned 
N in mining, a meaſure containing 223 
hundred weight, though in London but 20 hundred 
N IB 6s © | 3 1 
weight. - g * 
FODINA, in anatomy, the labyrinth. of the ear. 
8 Ea 8 N | N : o | 4 | q . 10 1 ; 
er OENUGREER. See the article FENUGREEK. 
POET ER, in medicine, ſtinking or fœtid effluvia, 
ariſing from the body, or any part thereof. 


FOETUS, in phyfiology, denotes the child while it 
is contained in the mother's womb, but particularly 
after it is formed, till which time it is more properly 

embryo. „ V 

| OO & Misr, a meteor, conſiſting of groſs 
vapours, floating near the ſurface of the earth. - 
OGAGE, in the foreſt law, is rank grafs not eat 

up in ſummer. 3 

FOIL, among elaſs-grinders, a ſheet of tin, with 
quickſilver or the like, laid on the backſide of a look- 
ing-glaſs, to make it reflect. „ 

Fol, among jewellers, a thin leaf of metal placed 
under a precious ſtone, in order to make it look tranſpa- 
rent, and give it an agreeable different colour, either 
deep or pale: thus, if you want a ſtone to be made of a 
pale colour, put a foil of that colour under it; or if you 
would have it deep, lay a dark one under it. 

FOLDAGE, the liberty of penning ſheep by night. 

FOLDING of Sheep. In ſome places they ſet their 
fold with ſeveral partitions, and put the wedders, ewes, 
and lambs, ſeparate by themſelves. It 1s not good to 
fold them in rainy weather : and, as it is the opinion of 
{ome huſbandmen that urine of ſheep, heats, helps and 
comforts the land as much or rather more than their 
dung does, they cauſe all the ſheep in the fold to be 
raiſed before they let them go out, and go about the fides 
of the fold with a dog; for commonly when ſheep ſee 
a dog come nigh them, they will dung and ſtale. 

FOLIA, among botaniſts, particularly ſignify the 
leaves of plants; thoſe of flowers being expreſſed by the 
word petal. | 

FOLIACEUM Exyransvar, in anatomy, a term 
applicd to the extreme part of the fallopian tube, next 
the ovary, which is expanded like the mouth of a 
trumpet, and ſurrounded with a ſort of fringe. | 

FOLIAGE, among botaniſts, particularly fighifies 
the leaves of plants ; though by ſome it is applied to the 
_ petals of a flower. See Lx AF and CoRoLL AA 
FOLIATING of Looking-Glaſſes, is performed by 


s = . i 7 \\ a 


” * 7. N 8 


1 R r ee 
in the parabola, ellipſis, and hyperbo- the paper ſprinkled with chalk, in the moſt ſmooth 


and even manner: and where thete is occaſion, on ac- 
count of tlie ſize of the glaſs, to uſe more than one, the 

ſhould be joined with great exactneſs, rather ſuffer- 
ing the edge of ' one to bear on the other, than 
leaving any deficienicy ; ſo that the whole ſurface of the 
paper may be perfectly covered. Quickſilver is then to 
be poured upon theſe leaves of tin, and ſpread over every 


ö 


patt of it by a hare's foot, or the feathered part of à quill. 


The ſheets of very thin ſmooth paper, of which tlie kind 
called fan paper is beſt, muſt be then laid over the qui 
filver, leaving a margin beyond the quickſilver; and 
upon this paper the glaſs muſt be gently laid: and then, 


being preſſed down with the one hand, the paper mult - 


* 


be gently drawn from under it with the other, by taking 
hold of the margin left for that purpoſe. The 97 55 
ſurface of the glaſs muſt then be covered with thicker 
paper, and a conſiderable weight put over it, in order to 


preſs out all the quickſilver that is not fixed by the tin; 


as well as to make it adhere the more'firmly to the glaſs. 


When no more quickſilver appears to drain off, the 


3 


Nr Be von ES - rs noone ae 

\ Globes of glaſs may be filvered ; but as no preſſure 
can be given, the plates of tin cannot be uſed ; and the 
quickfilver muſt therefore be rendered of à proper con- 


weights and paper may be removed, and the operation 


tiſtence, by amalgamating it with ſome of the other me- 


tallick ſubſtances. The moſt approved method of doing 
this is as follows: | Wo 

| Take of quickſil ver tivo parts, of biſmuth two parts, 
and of tin and lead each one part. Melt the tin and 


lead together, and when they are fluid, add the bif- 


muth; when that is melted likewiſe, take them from 
the fire; and put the quickſilver gradually to them, 
ſtirring the mixture till the whole be united. After the 
mals is become fo cool, as not to endanger its breaking 
the glaſs, pour it into the globe to be Rivered; uſing a 
tunnel, which will carry it to the bottom of the globe. 
Move the glaſs then gently about, fo that the amalga- 
mated matter may flow over every part, and adhere to 
it; which will effectually filver the globe. When every 
part is covered, pour out the redundant quantity, and 
keep the glaſs ſtill, till it be perfectly cool. If, during 
the operation, the mixture 1s ſet in the globe, and be 
not ſufficiently liquid to flow about, and cohere with 


the glaſs, a gentle heat muſt be adminiſtered, which will 
[remedy this defect; and if, on the contrary, the matter 


appear too fluid, and have not ſufficient tenacity to fix 
tielf to the glaſs, it muſt be taken out, and an additional 
quantity of the biſmuth, tin and lead, added, by means 
of a proper heat: py 3 9 
FOLIATION, a term uſed by ſome botaniſts to 
note the corolla, or flower leaves 8 8 

_ FOLIO, in merchant- books, dehotes a page, or 
rather both riglit and left hand pages, theſe being ex- 
preſſed by the fame figure, and correſponding to each 
other: See Book-Krrvinc. 3 
Fol 10, among printers and bookſellers, the fargeſt 


fixing quickfilver on the reverſe furface. by means of form of books, when each ſheet is printed, that it may 


Plates of tin; which amalgamating or combining with 
the quickfilver, takes away its fluidity, and renders it ſo 
tenacious, as to be compreſſed into a very thin coat or 
plate, capable of adhering to the ſurface of the glaſs. 

There are ſeveral manners of laying the quickſilver 
and tin on the glaſs; and it is by ſome practiſed, to uſe 
the quickſilver alone; and by others, to compound with 
It tin and lead ; and biſmuth has likewiſe been frequent- 
ly uſed inſtead of them: but it is not neceſſary, when 

e Operation is well conducted, to make any addition 
to the quickſilver. The following is one of the beſt 
methods hitherto practiſed:- l 

A proper number of ſheets of thin paper muſt be pro- 
2 which paper ſhould be of a ſoft ſpongy nature, 
: © that called . blotting paper. This paper muſt be. 
. ond on a table with a very leyel even furface, and fix- 
10 Re: bao. or it is better to uſe a marble ſlab; but 
e + _ of the ſlab thould be covered as may form 
8 ot the ſame figure with that of the glaſs to be 
ee n : little enlarged. Over the ſurface of the paper 
be or. brinkled ſome powdered chalk; which ſhould 


covered with tin -+h; * : 
Your Na OM very thin, and that laid upon 


be bound up in two leaves only. | 
FOLLICLE Follicnlus, among botaniſts, denotes 
a kind of ſeed-veſſel, like the conceptaculum. 5 
FOMAHANT, or FOMALHAN T, in aſtronomy, 
a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in Aquarius, whoſe latitude 
is 29%. 19. 11“. ſouth, and longitude 27%. 23. 24. of 
Capricornus, according to Mr. Flamſtead's catalogue. 
F OMEN TATION, in medicine, the bathing any 
part of the body with a convenient liquor; which is 


uſually a decoction of herbs, water, wine, or milk; 


and the applying of bags ſtuffed with lierbs and other 
ingredients, which is commonly called dry fomentation. 
FONTANELLA, in anatomy, the quadrangular 
aperture, between the os frontis and the oſſa ſincipitis 
in infants juſt born, which is alſo called fons puliatilis. ; 
FON TICULUS, or FoNTANELLA, 
an iſſue, ſeton, or ſmall ulcer made in vari 
the body, in order to eliminate the 
out x it. See * 2 SETON, &c. 
FONTINALIA, in Roman atitiquity, à relisic 
feaſt celebrated on Octobet 13, fa PATCH 05 Ih 
nymphs of wells and fountains. es” hn 
5 FONTI- 


F in ſurgery, 
various parts of 
latent corruption 
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FONTINATIS, in botany, a genus of moſſes. The| wand ; theſe ſhould be covered with moveable glace 
male flower is almoſt ſeſſile. The antheræ are oblong, lege from the top of the wall to abou four feet and 
with an open mouth, and covered with ſmooth conick] half from the bottom, and cloſed at each end; theſe Bay 
calyptre. 18 | | be put on in February, as early forcing is liable to 

F OOD implies whatever aliments are taken into] miſcarriage : on the north fide of the wall there ſhg,; 1 
the body, to nouriſh it. 7 „ be a quantity of new horſe-dung, placed Noping x; the 

FOOT, Pes, a part of the body of moſt animals, | glaſſes on the other fide, but wider; this will throy z 
whereon they ſtand, walk, &c:. _ _ | conſiderable heat through the wall (which ſhould na 

Foor, in Latin and Greek poetry, a metre or mea-| be too thick) and thereby cauſe (with the aid of th 
ſure, compoſed of a certain number of long and ſhort] ſun in front) the bloſſoms and leaves to come quickly: 
(gables: | 3 | when the heat of the dung is much abated, it may he 

FOOT, a longitudinal meaſure; in England it is neceſſary to remove it, and lay a freſh quantity in it 
commonly divided into 12 inches, but by geometricians| ſtead. When the trees are in full flower, they ſhoud 
10 digits, and every digit into 10 lines; this latter] have a conſiderable ſhare of air at all favourable por. 
kind of diviſion is moſtly obſerved in foreign nations : | tuhities, otherwiſe the bloſſoms will fall off, an Coy. 
but the foot itſelf differs in length in different countries ; | ſequently the crop miſcarry ; alſo it will be neceſf 
thus the Engliſh foot is to that of Paris as 1000 to] to give the roots refreſhings of water, as likewiſe the 
1068; to that of Dantzick as 1000 to 944; to the branches ; but this muſt be done in the morning, when 
ancient Greek as 1000 to 1007 ; to the old Roman as the: e is an appearance of a ſunny day, _ 
1000 to 970; and to that of Venice as 1000 to 1162: But we think the following method of forcitg pre- 
Foor-BANRE, or Foor-STEy, in fortification, is] ferable to the former; this is practiſed in Holland, and 

an elevation of earth, forming a path which runs along | lately introduced in a few gardens in England, particy. | 
the infide of a parapet, upon which the muſketeers get] larly at the Earl of Ancram's, at Charlton in Kent, 
up in order to diſcover the counterſcarp, or to fire on| where they force peaches and nectarines in ver great 


the enemy in the moat, or in the covert-way. perfection, without detriment to the trees. To give 
Foor-HvusXks, among botaniſts, ſhort heads, out of the reader a proper idea of the forcing frame, we hare 
which flowers grow. exhibited in (plate XXXV. g. 1.) a ſketch in per- 


Foor-LEVEL, among artificers, an inſtrument that] ſpective (the front end is the ſection) of one which con- 
ſerves as a foot- rule, a ſquare, and a level. See LEVEL, | tains two trees, and may be continued to any length at 
1 Ru LE, and SQUARE. | pleaſure: the line a is the ſurface of the ground; J is 
14 Foor-PAcE, or HALF-PAck, among carpenters, | the pit filled with new tan, which heats the frame; cis 
14 A pair of ſtairs, whereon, after four or fix ſteps, you] the ſpace left to go in to manage the under part of the 
iti arrive at a broad place, where you may take two or] tree, and to gather the under fruit, which are almoſt 
I three paces before you aſcend another ſtep. The deſign] as numerous as thoſe on the upper fide; 4 is a lattice · 
| of which is to caſe the legs in aſcending the reſt off work to train the trees on, at about ten inches below 
4 the ſteps. the glaſſes 7. The roots of the trees are partly within 
15 Foor-RopEs, among ſailors, the ſame with the] the frame and partly without, extending within as far 

ö horſes of the yards. See HoRsE. as the tan-bed 6, the bottom of the ſtem being juſt 
FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral within the lower part of the frame at g. The lights or 

| apertures, or perforations in divers parts of the body ; glaſſes may be about four feet and a half or five feet 

. as, 1. The external or internal foramina of the cranium | wide, and fix feet and a half long; each of which wil 
th or ſkull. 2. The foramina in the upper and lower] contain a middling ſized tree. It may be afked how # 
i jaw. 3. Foramen lachrymale. 4. Foramen membranz | tree can properly be planted to form the direction here 
] tympani. | deicribed (which may make an angle of about forty de- 
| FoRAMEN OVALE, an oval aperture or paſlage| grœes with the horizon); in anſwer to which, it is to be 

| through the heart of a fœtus, which cloſes up after | ſuppoſed that the tree has previouſly. been trained 
in the birth. | | {againſt a wall, and conſequently the major part of the 
yi FORCE, in law, denotes an offence by which vio- | roots have a direction but one way; therefore in plant- 
I tence has been towards any perſon or thing; and it] ing the tree to force in this ſott of a frame, it is only 
is either ſimple or mixed. reverſing it, that is, the fide which was next the wall 

Simple Fo Ro E, is that which is ſo committed, as to] will be uppermoſt in the frame, and the roots down- 
have no other crime annexed to it; as if a man enter] ward, which will be of no detriment to it. The ma- 
forcibly into another's poſſeſſion without doing any] nagement, &c. is much the ſame as the former method 
other unlawful act. of forcing ; but, for the benefit of thoſe who have n 

Mixt or Compound Fo Rc E, is that violence which is | inclination to early raiſed fruits, we would by all means 
committed together with ſuch a fact, as of itſelf alone | recommend this laſt form; and at the fame time ws 


ih is criminal: as if any man forcibly enter into another | cannot but diſapprove of thoſe forcing frames whi 
; man's poſſeſſion, and kill a man or raviſh a woman | have a flue in the wall, as it is fo very drying, that fen 
» there, &c. | To rt, trees eſcape being peſtered with a multitude of inſects, 
N Aitraci ive Fo RR. See the article ATT R ACTION. | which prey on them ſo much as finally to be their utter 
. Central Fox cE. See CENTRAL Force. Py deſtruction, unleſs an almoſt continual waſhing the 
5 Centifrugal Fox cE. See CENTRIFUGAT, Force. [leaves and branches prevents it. f 

Centri petal Fo R E. Sec CENTRIPETAL Force. FoRcIN G of I/ine. See the article WIxꝝ . 

FoRcE of the Wind. Sec ANEMOMETER. _FORE-CASTLE,-in ſhip-building, 2 ſhort deck 


FORCEDPS, in ſurgery, an inſtrument that is well | which reaches from the top of the ſtem to the after · part 
known, of which there are ſeveral forts, adapted to va- | of the fore-ſhrouds ; or it commonly reaches us far abaft 
rious operations. Their uſes are to lay hold of any thing | as it is from the foremaſt to the upper part of the ſtern. 
and extract it from the body. ' FORECLOSED, in law, denotes a ſummons ſent 

FORCIBLE Entry, is an actual violent entry into a [by the court to one party to give in anſwer to the other 
houſe, land, &c. or taking diſtreſs of any body with of- in a limited time, in default of which it is cert! 
fenſive weapons, either by offering violence to any per- | ſhall not be heard any more, and the proces 
{on there, or furiouſly driving any out of the poſſeſſion determined. | * 
thereof. FOREIGN, in general, is applied to 2 perſon nt 

FORCING, among gardeners, the raiſing of cu- | in ſome other prince's dominions, or an) thing broug i 
cumbers, melons, ſtrawberries, &c. on common hot- | from thence, and is oppoſed to native. In po 
beds; alſo the producing ripe fruit from ſeveral ſorts of | is applied to any preternatural ſubſtance, either 
trees before their uſual ſeaſon. Peaches, nectarines, | without, or generated internally in the human * 
cherries and grapes, being the moſt valuable and ad- FokEIeN Appoſer or Oppoſer, an officer in the be 
mired wall- fruits, the common method of forcing them chequer, to whom all ſheriffs and bailiffs ir - tha 
is as follows : the trees deſigned to be forced ſhould be appoſed by him of their green wax, after the) nd from 
in good condition, wich à good quantity of blowing appoſed of their ſums out of the pipe-office ; hence 

O00, 
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| thence he draws down a charge upon one of them to the 
| [Jerk of the pipe. His buſineſs is alſo to examine the 
eriff's eftreats with the record, and to alk the ſheriff 
that he ſays to every particular ſum therein. 

Foreion Plea, a refuſal of the judge as incompe- 


tent, becauſe the matter in hand was not within his 
ent, | 


recinct. : N 1 | ; | 4 4 
FoREIGN Service, is ſuch ſervice, whereby a mean 


lord holdeth of another, without the compaſs of his 
own fee; or that which a tenant pertormeth either to 
vis own lord, or to the lord paramount of his own fee. 
FORE JUDGED the Court, is when an officer of 
any court is expelled the ſame for ſome offence, or for 
not appearing to an action by bill filed againſt him. In 
the latter caſe he E not to be admitted till he ſhall 
appear, but ſhall loſe his office, and be fore-judged 
> court. 
RE. JVD GER, in law, a judgment whereby a 
man is deprived of any thing in queſtion. 
fFORELAN D, in navigation, a head- land, or that 
which juts out into the ſea. | . 
Fok ELAN p, in fortification. See BERRM EF. 
FCORELOC ERS, or Fox E-Lock-KExs, ina ſhip, 
are little flat wedges, or pieces of iron, uſed at the ends 
of bolts, to keep them from flying out of the holes. 
They are alſo uſed to keep faſt down the cap- ſquares of 


the carriages of the guns. > 

FORELORN Hope, or Enfans perdus, in military 
affairs, are the men detached from the horſe or foot of 
an army that fight in the front, or enter firſt the breach 
for an aſſault. 

FOREMAST of a Ship, that which ſtands near the 
head, and which carries the fore-ſail, fore-top- ſail, &c. 
See the article SHIP. 

FOREST, is, in general, a certain territory, or tract 
of ground for the moſt part covered with wood, that 
is not incloſed, for wild game to range therein, and ſo 
is oppoſed to park, which is incloſed. Foreſts are of 
that antiquity in England, that, excepting the new foreſt 
in Hampſhire erected by William the Conqueror, and 


flampton- court by Henry VIII. there is no certain men- 


tion on record of their beginning. New foreſt was 
erected by the deſtruction of 22 pariſhes for 30 miles 
together. . 

FogEs STF, in a law ſenſe, more particularly denotes 
a large wood that is privileged to hold the king's game 
of all kinds. The properties of a foreſt are, 1. That 
it can be in no hands but thoſe of the king; for none 
have a power to grant a commiſſion to be a juſtice in 
eyre of the foreſt, but the king. The ſecond property 
conſiſts in the courts of the Breſt, as the pd 67h 
every three years, the ſwain-mote thrice every year, and 
the attachment once every forty days. The third pro- 
perty are the officers belonging to it, for the preſervation 
ot the vert and veniſon, as the juſtices of the foreſt, 
the warden, or keeper, verdurers, foreſters, agiſtors, re- 
garders, bailiffs, beadles, and the like. There are 69 
toreſts in England, 13 chaces, and 800 parks. The 


tour principal foreſts are New Foreſt, Sherwood, Dean, | 


and Windſor foreſts. | | 
| Forres T Lows, the particular laws relating to the 
king's foreſts, &c. a good many of which our ſtatutes 
contain. | 
FORESTAFF. See the article Cx05s-sTAFEF... 
FORESTALLING, the ſtopping any perſon or 
thing by the road; as foreſtalling the market is buying 
P any proviſions, as they are on the road bringing to 
market. | A — ut 
(TORR STER, a ſworn officer of the foreſt, appoint- 
ol N the king's letters patent to walk the foreſt, and 
— 1 the vert and veniſon. Alſo to preſent to the fo- 
8 court all treſpaſſes againſt either within his walk, 
r bailiwick. | | 
PORE: IOP. AST, See Top-MAsT. 
or off ELITURE, implies, originally, a tranſgreſſion 
A againſt ſome penal law. But, with us, it is 
oh en; uſed to ſignify the effect of ſuch tranſ- 
eſtate 1 or the being depri ved of ſome right, privilege, 
than f onour, office, or effects, in conſequence thereof, 
In the tranſgreſſion itſelf, TOI Rey 
GE, 2 ſmall furnace, wherein ſmiths, and 
8 


— 


other artificers, heat their metals, in order to ſoften and 
render them more malleable. | 


Fon, is allo uſed to ſignify a large furnace wherein 
ron is melted down. See IRON. 


FORGERY, is the inventing or contriving any 


thing fraudulently. | | 
FORGERY, in law, the fraudulent making of falſe 
writings, &c. and publiſhing them, knowing them to 
be ſo, to the prejudice of any man's right ; or it is the 
writ that lieth againſt the forger, or perſon. that com- 
mits this offence, by ſome called the writ of deceit. ... 
FORGING, is either the act of working at a forgs, 
or fraudulently inventing any thing to deceive. 
FORM, Forma, in philoſophy, is the eſſential or 
diſtinguiſhing modification of the matter whereof a na- 
tural body is compoſed, ſo as thereby to give it ſuch a 
peculiar manner of exiſtence: and all this is no more 
than an aſſemblage or aggregate of as many particular 
qualities as ferve to denominate the body of ſuch a na- 
ture, and to give it ſuch a name. | 
Form, alſo denotes the external figure of a body, 
as to its quantity of matter, and the three dimenſions 
of length, breadth, and depth, | 
Fox M, in printing, a certain number of pages con- 
tained within an iron or ſteel quadrangle, which being 
made tight by wooden quoins, &c. is laid upon the preſs 
to be printed off. See PRIN TIN G. 95 
FORMA PARIS, or in Forma Pauperis, is when 
any perſon has cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo poor that he can- 
not pay the uſual charges of ſuing at law or equity. 
FORMALIIT V, any certain form or rule in judicial 
proceedings; likewiſe certain ceremonies that are ob- 
ſerved in civil life, negociations, &c. | 
FORMATION, the act by which any thing is 


formed or produced. 


which one word is formed or derived from another. 
FORMEDON, in law, a writ that lies for him 
that hath a right to any lands or tenements, by virtue 
of an entail; and it lies three ways; as, 
FoRMEDON ' the Deſcender, which lies for the re- 
covery of lands, &c. given to one and the heirs of his 
body, or to a man and his wife, and the heirs of their 


donor in frank marriage, and afterwards alienated by 
the donee ; for, after his deceaſe, his heirs ſhall have 
this writ againſt the tenant or alienee. Et 
FoRMEDON in the Reverter, lieth for the donor or 
his heirs, where land is entailed to certain perſons and 
their iſſue, with a condition, for want of ſuch iſſue, 
to revert to the donor and his heirs. | | 
FORMATION, in philoſophy, an a& whereby 
ſomething is formed or produced. 
FoRMATION, in grammar, fignifies the manner of 
forming one word from another: thus accountantſhip 
is formed from accountant, and this laſt from account. 
FORMERS, in gunnery, round pieces of wood, 
fitted to the diameter of the bore of a gun, chiefly uſed 
for making cartridges. On theſe formers, the paper, 
parchment, or cotton, which 1s to make the cartridge, 
are rolled before it be ſewed. | 
FORMICA, in zoology. See ANr. | 
FoRMICA- LEO, the ant-lion, or ant-eater, in zoo- 
logy, an inſect ſo called from its devouring great num- 
bers of ants, It is the caterpillar or worm of a fly, 
much reſembling the libellæ, or dragon- flies. 
FORMING the Line, im naval affairs, drawing up 
the ſhips of a ſquadron. or diviſion in a ſtraight line, 
about 120 fathoms diſtance from each other. See the 
article LINE of Battle. _ | 
FORMULA, or FoRMULARY, a rule or model, 
or certain terms preſcribed or agreed by authority, for 
the form and manner of an act, inſtrument, proceed- 
ing, or the like. | 7 
Fox uu, in medicine, imports the conſtitution 
of medicines, either ſimple or compound, both with- 
reſpect to their preſcription and conſiſtence. Paracel- 
ſus calls red and clear urine, formula urine, | 
FORNICATION, the act of incontineney between 


ſingle perſons; for when either of the parties is married, 


ſuch act is adultery. See ADULTERY. 


N 


FORNIX, 


FoRMATION, in grammar, denotes the manner in 


bodies, or to a man and his wife, being couſin to the 
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FORNIX, in anatomy, # part of the brain placed| the place with a ditch, the depth of which prevent 
under the ſeptum lucidum, and like it, compoſed of a] the approaches of the enemy's engines. The defepe 
medullary ſubſtance. Its anterior part riſes with a dou-|endeayoured to fill up the ditch, notwithſtanding Al . 
ble baſe,” but the two parts ſoon unite: the hinder part] poſition from the holes and portcullts, for which pus 
is likewiſe bifid, and thence called crura fornicis, and] poſe they invented ſeveral machines to throw fog 
by ſome, pedes hippocampi. See BRAIN. into the defences of the place. As tilt then the walk 8 

FORRAGE, in the military art, denotes hay, oats, and ramparts were ſurrounded with circular, or ry, | 
barley, wheat, graſs, clover, &c. brought into the camp | feverat right lines, that only formed ſaliant angles, and | 
by the troopers, for the ſuſtenance of their horſes. were but a bad defence for the ditch: therefore the 
Dry forage is the hay, oats, &c. delivered out of the | made theſe lines into faliant and returning angles quit 
magazines, to an army in garriſon, or when tlæy take round ; but ſtill there was a ſpace at the foot of the n. 
the field, before the green forage is fufficiently grown | turning angle, which the beſieged could not defend on 
up to ſupply the troops. 5 account of its height; and, therefore, they invents 
_ FORT, in the military art, a ſmall fortified place, | towers at each faliant angle that defended the tr. 
environed on all fides with a moat, rampart and parapet. | turning angle. But, as arrows are fhot off in 21 he 
Its uſe is to ſecure ſome high ground, or the paſſage of line, and as the convexity of round towers could no 
a river, to make good an advantageous poſt, to defend] be ſeen nor flanked lengthwiſe, they invented ſquare 
the lines and quarters of a ſiege, &c. | towers that were only ſaliant angles, an arrow-ſhot gif. - 

ForTs are made of different figures and extents, ac-| tant from each other, and theſe they erected quite round 
cording as the ground requires. Some are fortified with the place. Afterwards the foot of theſe towers was fur. 
baſtions, others with demi-baſtions. Some again are [rounded with a little foot-track covered with a woll. U 
in form of a ſquare, others of a pentagon. A fort dif- hinder a deſcent into the ditch, and this has fince * 
fers from a citadel, as this laſt is built to command ſome called fauſſe braye. The befiegers, perceiving that the 
town. See CITADEL. | | towers oppoſed their approaches, likewiſe raiſed tower, | 

Royal FoxT, one whoſe line of defence is at leaſt 26] that were higher upon the outer. edge of the ditch 
fathoms long. „ which they called counterſcarps. From thefe poſ 

FORTIFICAT ION, the art or ſcience by which they diſcovered the beſieged in their towers, and drove 
we are taught to put a place in fuch a ſtate of defence, them from thence with ſtones, arrows, javelins, and 
as from each of its parts the enemy may lie open in other engines, till they ſent a detachment to ſcale the 
front and flank, and their approaches be hindered by | walls and make themſelves maſters of them: 
the breadth and depth of the foſſe, the height and ſo-| The old Greeks and Romans, who borrowed both 
lidity of the rampart, by parapets, bulwarks, &c. So] their offenſive and defenfive arms from the-people of the 
that behind theſe works a ſmall body of troops may | Eaſt, fortified their cities almoft in the ſame manner 


* 


with a talus or ſlope: but as the beſiegers might, for all 

-this, with pick-axes, hammers, &c. break down the 
walls, the beſieged made their parapets jut out in a ſa- 

liant angle, under which they had a portcullis, to throw 
ſtones and fire upon the head of the beſiegers, that pre- 
vented à ſap or breach in the walls. The beſiegers, to 
favour their approaches and poſt themſelves at the foot 
of the wall, invented, as a principal engine, wooden 
galleries that were moveable upon wheels, and covered 
at top, under which they worked their battering-rams, 
or covered ſuch as were employed about the demolition 
of the wall. To obviate this, the beſieged ſurrounded 
6 I 


thickneſs of the walls, the towers to flank the . 
the palliſadoes, the intrenchments within che En 
and towers, the advantage af many flanks, oft and 
plying of which only modern fortification co 
this fire- arms make the more caſy to execute. Sos, i 
Fortification, according to the modern mc | 
either regular orfirregulary to poly- 
Regular NN is that built in — ene 
gon; the ſides and angles of Which are h = 
commonly about a muſket-ſhot from eac 18 thi 
Irregular fortification, on the'contrarys Uldiſtant, © 
the ſides and angles are not uniform, eg ca 


* 


defend themſelves to advantage againft a conſiderable with foſſes, curtins, and towers. And we find that te 
army, and an enemy in attacking them muſt needs ſut- | beſt towns of the ancients were ſituated upon eminences. 
fer great loſs. 1 Cæſar, in book vii. of his wat with the Gauls, deſcribes nt 
Fortification is uſually divided into natural, artificial, the walls of the city of Bourges or Bruges, from which be 
ancient, modern, regular, irregular, offenſive, and de-| we may form ſome idea of the ancient method of fortif- 
fenfive. Some have made ſeveral orders of fortifica- | cation. Vitruvius has treated of the fortification of the 0 
tion, in imitation of architecture; the one they call] ancients in ch. 3. b. i. and b. x. | 
the French order, the other the Dutch, the third the] The above manner of attacking and defending place or 
Italian, &c. Se continued till about 1378, when Bertold Schwart, 2 © 
Hiſtory does not acquaint us with the name of the firſt } Cordelier friar, found out the ſecret” of gun-powder, 65 
inventor of fortification. We may preſume that in the | though ſome are of opinion that the invention is owing 
firſt ages of the world prudence and neceffity induced] to the Chineſe. Immediately men applied themſelves pl 
men to the practice of this art. That at firſt they de- ¶ to diſcover the different ufes'in which powder might be 1 
fended themſelves and their flocks within incloſures employed. The muſket was firſt invented, and after- 
made of the trunks and branches of trees mixed with | wards the cannon. Then the method of fortification b. 
carth. Then, when inſolence and injuſtice came to| was altered, but at firft giving the ramparts and towers 
ſome height, the more peaceable aſſociated together, | more thicknefs and more ſtrength. And the beſieged, zr 
forſook their habitations in the open fields, and built obſerving that round towers and even ſquare ones had 
places of ſafety called towns, which they ſurrounded [always ſome place that was not ſeen from the body o. 
with walls, to prevent ſurpriſe. And not only fo, but, che forthe, and that the miners of the beſiegers mięli fi 
to prevent hoſtile attempts, they erected little walls or carry on their works without' any danger from the re 
arapets within the larger walls, behind which they de- [of the place, changed the form of their towers, by mak- fi 
tended themſelves with their arrows, at the ſame time] ing them terminate in a point -towards the country, h 
covering themſelves from thoſe of the enemy and op-| which expoſed the beſiegers: they alſo diminiſhed the 0 
poſing their approaches. After this, the better to fa- height of theſe towers, increaſed their ſolidit), and left 
cilitate the execution with their arrows, they made uſe open the ground they ſurrounded. In this ſtate the) v 
of port-holes at proper diſtances in theſe parapets. The] were called baſtions, where they placed part of the gat- © 
beſiegers, to defend themſelves from theſe holes, were] riſon as a guard, and planted their batteries. 
covered with ſhields and bucklers, whereby they might | There can be no compariſon ſtated between the an- 1 
approach in ſafety the foot of the walls, and then ſcale | cient and modern method of fortification, becauſe ther 
them: and in order to deſtroy theſe walls, they invented | manner of attacking and defending is entirely different c 
battering rams, and wooden machines armed with iron ; | The moderns have retained all they could after the 
which being ſuſpended, and driven by the force of men, [ ancients ; the fire-arms' have obliged them to vic or : 
beat down the walls, made a breach, and through this precautions; but have invented nothing that Wo” 
the aſſault was facilitated. To obviate the effect of] have been of uſe to the ancients. We havo oeron. 1 
[theſe engines, the beſieged made the foot of their walls | from them the breadth and depth of the ditches, © | : 


| without 


ne of defence 


ich is owing to the irregularity of the ground, 
hills, and the like. „ 
| maxims of fortification are theſe : 1. 
f the works be ſeen and defended by 
arts, ſo that the enemy can lodge no where 
being expoſed to the fire of the place. 2: A 
d command all places round it; and there- 
works ought to be lower than the body 
place. 3. The works furtheſt from the centre 
of the p 3 | 
| ht always to be open to thoſe more near. 4. No 
oug „ wat : 
ſhould exceed a point-blank muſket- 
which is about 120 or 125 fathoms. 5. The 
the angle at the centre is, the ſtronger will 
. 6. In great places, dry trenches are pre- 
ferable to thoſe filled with water, cauſe ſallies, re- 
treats, and ſuccours, are frequently neceſſary; but, in 
ſmall fortreſſes, water-trenches that cannot be drained, 
are beſt, as ſtanding in need of no fallies, &c. 

Marine FORTIFICA TIONS. Though theſe have 
nothing peculiar in them, yet it may not be improper 
to give ſome directions with relation to batteries. 1, 
In raiſing batteries to hinder a deſcent, care ſhould be 
taken to diſpoſe them in ſuch places where the deſcent 
is moſt eaſy; and the guns ſhould be fo levelled as to 
ſcour the ſurface of the water, that they may fire effec- 
tually upon the boats as they approach. 2. lt is Iike- 
wiſe convenient to have batteries to play upon the places 
where there is good anchorage; and thefe ſhould be 
ſomewhat more elevated than the former. 3. It is alſo 
neteſſarꝝ to ere batteries at the entrance of roads; and 
theſe ought to be ſo made, as to diſcover ſhips at a diſ- 
tance. 4. It is very neceſſary that theſe batteries ſhould 
be defended by ſome works, againſt attacks; and if 
poſſible, ſhould be under the fire of the place; or, at. 
lcaſt they ought not to be too far advanced, 

FORTIN, ForRTLET, or Fie!d-ForT, a ſconce or 
little fort, whoſe flanked angles are generally diſtant one 
from another 120 fathoms. | 

FORTISSIMO, in muſick, ſignifies to ſing or play 
very loud or ſtrong. 

| ORTUNE, fortuna, a goddeſs worſhipped with 
great Jevotion by the ancient Creeks and Romans, who 
believed her to preſide over human affairs, and to diſ- 
tribute wealth and honour. at her pleaſure. 

FORUM, in Roman antiquity, a publick ſtanding 
place within the city of Rome, where cauſes were ju- 
dicially tried, and orations delivered to the people. 

OSS. or Foss A, in anatomy, a kind of cavity in a 
bone, with a large aperture, but no exit, or perforation. 

Fols,48-particularly uſed for the cavity, or indenture, 
in the back part of the neck. | 

Hoss K MAGNA, the interior cavity, or rima mag- 
na, or the pudendum muliebre. Bartholin calls it 
foſſa navicularis. 

Foss, in fortification, a hollow place, commonly 
full of water, lying between the ſcarp and counterſcarp, 
below the rampart ;” and turning round a fortified place 
or a poſt that is to be defended. See Moar. 

Fos s A, in our ancient cuſtoms, was a ditch full of 
water where women guilty of felony were drowned and 
even hanged : Foſſa likewiſe denoted a grave. | 
Foss-ILcy, one of the great highways in England 
made by the Romans with a ditch on each fide. 

FOSSIL, in natural hiſtory; any body that is dug 
Out of the earth; as metals, minerals, &c. 

Native Foss 11s, which are properly called foffils, 
are ſubſtances generated in the earth, the conſtituent 
ia of which are ſo imple and homogenous that there 
ne apparent diſtinction of veſſels and juices een 


che parts and the whole and they are either ſimple or 
compound. 


dimpe Foss1Ls, are ſy 


ual ; wh 
| valleys, rivers 

The principa 
That every part o 


| other p 


fortreſs ſhou 
fore all the out- 


| ſhot, 
be the place 


— ch, whoſe parts, however they 

oy, be divided, are all of the ſame nature; that is the 
5 Sravity, magnitude, figure, &c. as quickſilver. 
peu Fos8$11.s, are ſuch as are capable of being 


vided into differen iſſimi ˖ 
: d 
and ſulphur. it or diſſimilar parts, as antimony 


Adventiticus an 
according to ſor 
uuverſal deluge, 
of the ſea 
7 
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d Foreign Foss1Ls, are ſuch as have, 
e, been depoſited in the earth by the 
or ſome other means; as the exuviæ 


and land animals, foſſil ſhells, bones, teeth, 


c. which are found in great abundance in the earth: 
FOTUS, in medicine. See FomtEnNTATION. 
FOVEA Cordis, in anatomy, is the pit of the heart, 

or rather ſtomach. | 

FOUGADE, or Fou Ass, in the art of war, a 
little mine in form of a well, between 8 and 10 feet 
wide, and between 10 and 12 feet deep, which is made 
to blow up any thing: it is filled with ſacks or batrels 
of powder that are covered with earth. \ 
FO UL, in the ſea- language, is uſed in two ſenſes : 
when a ſhip has been long untrimmed, ſo that graſs, 
weeds, &c. ſtick to her ſides under water, ſhe is ſaid to 
be foul: They alſo ſay a rope is foul, when it is en- 
tangled, ſo that it cannot run br be halted. When one 
ſhip runs againſt another, they are ſaid to run foul. 

FOUNDATION, the baſe or bottom underground, 
upon which any building is laid. 15 

J here are ſeveral things to be well conſidered in laying 
the foundations of a building. We are firſt to examine 
the bed of earth upon which we are to build, and then 
the under fillings or ſubſtructic in as Vitruvius calls it. 

Palladio allows a ſixth part of the height of the whole 
building for the hollowing or under-digging, unleſs 
there be cellars under ground; in which caſe he would 
have it ſomewhat lower. As to thickneſs double the 
width of a wall is a good rule. The beſt way to dif- 
cover the nature of the foil, 1s to try it with an iron 
crow or borer, ſuch as well-diggers uſe. | 

FOUNDER, in the fea-languazge, is applied to a 
ſhip, which from ſome extraordinary leak, or other ac- 
cident, ſhe ſinks; when ſhe is ſaid to founder. 

FOUNDERING, among farriers, fignifies a diſ- 
eaſe of which there are two kinds, in the feet and in 
the cheſt. Foundering in the feet is occaſioned by 
great heats, colds, hard labour, &c. by which the feet 
acquire ſuch a numbneſs that the horſe can hardly ſtand. 
Foundering in the cheſt is generally occaſioned by eat- 
ing or drinking too much when the horſe is hot, an 
riding him aftetwards: | 

FOUNDERY, the att of caſting all ſorts of letters 
into different forms. Tt allo ſignifies the work-houſe or 
ſmelting-hut where theſe operations are performed. 

Letter-Fo N DER, the art of caſting letters &&. 
for printing. See LETTER FounDERY. 9295 

FOUNT, or Fox r, among printers, &c. is a ſet 
of letters, and all the appendages belonging thereto, 
as great and ſmall capitals, ſingle and double letters, 
numerical characters, quadrats, points, rules, &c. ac- 
cording to their different kinds; as à fount of pica, 
long primer, engliſh, pearl, &. The letter founders 
have a kind of liſt, to regulate their founts by; for 
as ſome letters are oftener uſed than other, the cells 
or caſes ſhould be better filled than thoſe of the letters 
that do not return ſo often: thus the o and f, for in- 
ſtance, are always mote in quantity than the + or 2. 
A common fount conſiſts of too, ooo letters, whete- 
of the a ſhould have 5,000, the c 3,000, the e 11,000, 
the i 6,000, the m 3,000, the & 300, and the x, y, and 
z not much more. This proportion relates to the let- 
ters of the lower caſe. | 

FOUNTAIN, Fons, a ſpring of living water that 
riſes out of the ground. See SPRING. 

Fountains or ſources of rivers were held ſacred among 
the ancients, andeven worſhipped as a kind of divinit y: 
and it was a point of religion, not to muddy the waters 
in bathing. | 

a ai FouNTAIN, or jet d'eau, a contrivance, 
whereby water is violently ſpouted upwards. 

Some fountains are founded on the elaſticity of the 
air, and others on the preſſure of the water. | 

The artificial fountain (plate XXXVI. fig. 1.) which 
may be ſet upon either of its ends, after it has played 
out all its water in a jet through the ſpouting-pipe E, 
plays again afreſh through the ſpout I, when you have 
turned it over like an hour-glaſs. The water contained 
in the cavity AFH runs down the curve pipe CDE, 
and ſpouts up through the jet E by the preſſure of the 
column of water CD. But, unleſs the pipe GF was 
open at G, to let the air run up to F, and preſs at the 
top of the ſurface of the water in the cavity A, the water 
could not run down and. ſpout at E. There is fych 
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another pipe as GF at K, belonging to the cavity 


through which the water of the jet received in the ba 


ſon ſupplies the cavity B, whilſt the fountain ſtands on 
the end B: but, when the fountain is inverted, it 
ſupplies B with air to let the water deſcend in the di- 
rection G HI, I becoming the ſpouting pipe. 
D pon theſe principles depends alſo the alternate run- 
ning and ſtopping of the fountain at command ( fg. 2.) 
CAE is a receptacle of water cloſe from the air's en- 
trance, except through the pipe GF, when the cock 
C, by which it was filled, is ſtopped. There is an- 
other pipe EDHB, which goes from the bottom of 
the water to the jet B in the baſon DB, but is ſtop- 
ped by the cock H. At the loweſt part of the baſon D 
there is a ſmall hole at I to let the water of the baſon 
DB run into the baſon GH under it: there is alſo a 
ſmall triangular hole or notch in the bottom of the 
pipe FG at G. Turn the cock H, and the fountain 
will play ſome time; then ſtop, then play again alter- 
nately. The cauſe of playing and ſtopping is this; the 
water coming down the pipe E DH B would not come 
out at B, if the air Ss above the water were not ſup- 
. plied, ag it dilated : now it is ſupplied by the pipe G F. 
which takes it in at the notch G, and delivers it out at 
F; but after ſome time the water which has ſpouted 
out at B, falling down into the baſon DB, riſes high 
cnough to come above the notch G, which ſtops the 
aſſage of the air, ſo that the air Ss above the water 
in the veſſel CAE cannot ſufficiently preſs for want of 
a ſupply, and the fountain ceaſes playing. Now the 
water DB runs down into the lower baſon HG, 
through the hole I, till it falls below the top of the 
notch G, and then the air runs up into the upper re- 
ceptacle again, and ſupplying the air at Ss, the foun- 
tain plays again. This is ſeen a little before-hand by 
a ſkin of water on the notch G, before the air finds 
aſſage, and then you command the fountain to play. 
he hole I muſt be leſs than that of the jet, otherwiſe 
the water would all run out into the lower baſon, with- 
out riſing high enough to ſtop the notch G. 
In the next fountain AB (Jg. 3.) the air is con- 
denſed at the top of the water by means of a ſyringe, 
ſometimes by blowing in; and the air and water are 
retained by the cock C, which mutt be opened, before 
it can play; then the water, ſtrongly preſſed by the 
condenſed air at SS, goes through the pipe » and the 
adjutage 5 with great force, in jets of ſeveral figures 
according to the ſpouting-pipes put on at 6. 

In the fountain (fg. 4.) the air, being compreſſed 
by the concealed fall of waters, makes a jet, which 
ſeen for a while is looked upon as a perpetual motion 
by the 1gnorant. 

The boxes CE and DX being cloſe, you only 
ſee the baſon AB W, with a hole at W, into which the 
water ſpouting out at B falls; but that water, going 
down the hole W, does not come up again at W, but 
runs down through the pipe WX into the box DX, 
from whence it drives out the air through the aſcend- 
ing pipe XZ. into the cavity of the box CE, where, 
preſſing upon the water that is in it, it forces it out 
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B, | water will run from the cavity 
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FRA 


DX Y into the cand. 
CE, which is full, when the water 8 VE 4 
down. Set the fountain up again as if nothing hay | 
been done to it. When you would make it play, pon | 
in about a pint of Water into the bafon ABW nd 
when the pipe WX is filled, the fountain will play, | 
and continue ſo to do, as long as there is water in Cf } 
Lou may pour the water left in the baſon A BY _ | 
any veſſel, and invert the fountain, Which, when tt 
upright, will be ſet a play ing by putting back the water 
poured out into A B W, and ſo toties quoties. | 
The following is à fountain invented by Dr. Deſagu. 
liers to play by the ſpring of the air, increaſed by the hex | 
of the ſun; which alſo ſerves for a dial at the ſame time | 
GNS (te XXXIV. fig. 9.) is a hollow globe af 
thin copper eighteen inches in diameter, ſupported by 
a ſmall inyerted baſon, ſtanding on a frame with four 
legs A B C, which have between them at the botton | 
a large baſon a foot in diameter. Along the leg C 
comes a concealed pipe, going from G the bottom of | 
the inſide of the globe, which pipe comes along HY | 
to join in an upright pipe 2 I, to make a jet at I, The + 
thort pipe I u, going to the bottom of the baſon, has 
a valve at- un th horizontal part H, and an- 
other valve at V above it under the cock at K. The 
north pole N has a ſcrew to open a hole hereby to 
fill the globe with water. The globe being half filed 
with water, ſet the machine in a garden, and the heat 
of the ſun rarefying the air, as it heats-the'eopper, the 
air will preſs hard * 4 the water, Wich coming 
down the pipe GC HVI, will lift up the valle V, 
but fhut the valve «, and, the cock being open, {pout 
out at I, and continue ſome time, if the ſun ſhine 
and the adjutage be ſmall. At night, as the air con- 
denſes again by the cold, the outward air, preſſing into 
the adjutage I, will ſhut the valve V, but preffing on 
the baſon D H, it will puſh ap the water which has | 
been played in the day-tune through the valve u, and 
the pipe « HG into the globe, ſo as to fill it up again 
the ſame height as at firſt, and the next ſun-ſhine will 
cauſe it to play again, &cc. | 
The uſe of the cock is to keep the fountain from 
playing till you think proper : and a ſmall jet will play 
tix or eight hours. If the globe be ſet for the latitude 
of the place and rectified, before it be fixed, with the 
hour-lines or meridians. drawn upon it, the hours 
marked, and the countries pointed on it, as in the com- 
mon globe, it will be a good dial. 
F OURCHEE, or Fovxcay, in heraldry, an ap- 
pellation given to a croſs, forked at the ends, 
FOURCHER, or Fouzxcnins, in law, ſignifes 
the delaying or putting off an action, which might have 
been brought to a determination in a ſhorter time. 
FOURTH, in muſick, one of the harmonick in- 
tervals. It conſiſts in the mixture of two ſounds, mh 
are in the ratio of 4 to 3; that is, of ſounds produc 
by chords, whoſe lengths are to each other as 4 t Fl | 
FOWL, among zoologiſts, denotes the larger lot 
of birds, whether domeſtick or wild: ſuch are geek, 
pheaſants, partridges, turkies, ducks, &. 
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through the ſpouting-pipe O B, as long as there is any] FOX, Yulpes, in zoology, an animal of the dog 
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the baſon AB W to the ſurface of the water in the 
lower box DX, is always equal to the height mea- 
ſured from the top of the jet to the ſurface of the water 
in the middle cavity at CE. Now ſince the ſurface 
CE 1s always falling, and the water in DY always 
riſing, the height of the jet mutt continually decreaſe, 
. till 1t is ſhorter by the height of the depth of the ca- 
vity CE, which is emptying, added to the depth of 
the cavity DY, which is always filling; and, when 
the jet is fallen ſo low, it immediately gives over. In 
the figure the air is repreſented by points. 
. To prepare this fountain, which is generally done, 
rivately firſt, pour in w-ter-at W, til cavi 7 
X Y be full; then turn the fountain over, and the 


buſhy, but all of one colqur. 
ticle DIGITALIS. 
FRACHES, in glaſs- 
in the new-made veſlels 
dually ſrom the fire. Li "bg imes 
FRACTION, in arithmetick, or, as it eee 
called, a B Rox EN N UMBER, 18 at 1 Ho J 
a part or parts of any thing propoled, bove the other, 
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3 is the numerator” 
4 is the denominator; 


in botany. Ses the * 


1 water in CE: fo that this whole play is only whilit| kind, which much reſembles the common dog in os 
70 the water contained in CE, having ſpouted out, falls | and is of the ſize of a ſpaniel: it i8 chiefly Amer. 
9 down through the pipe W X into the cavity I K X. ed by its long and buſhy tail With tbeg nf 
in The force of the jet is proportional to the height of} fox is a native of moſt northern countries: 1 10 2 | 
ih the pipe WX, or of the boxes CE and D X above] Siberia is about the ſize of a common kind but a | 1 
each other. The height of the water, mcafured from | head is larger, and its tail not only bigger and * 
| 
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he denominator denoting how many parts the thing! Then 3X 5 Y = 420, the new and common de- 
E is ſuppoſed to he divided into, and the nume-nominator: allo 1 * . Xx4Xx7=140, 2 & 3&4 72 
aq; ws bow many of theſe parts are contained in |168,, 3Xx3X5X7=315, and 6x 3X5xX4=300, the 
A. Rion Again, fractions are of three forts, that new numerators. ence 420 is the common denomi- 
"g ah = decimal, and algebraical, or literal. nator; and 140, 168, 315, 360, are the new numera- 
P 7. Decimal fractions, which is the moſt elegant] tors; and, conſequently, 348, 122. 222, 359, are che 
and natural way of dividing unity, always ſuppoſes the | new fractions required. 1 2 
F divided into 10, 100, 1000, &c. accordingly as, To bring mixed Numbers into FRACTI ONS, and the 
673 es in the operation is required: hence the de- | contrary. Mixed numbers are brought into improper 
ee, being known, needs not be expreſſed, but] fractions by the following | | | 
| 48 118550 may be ſet down in the ſame manner as a] Rule —Multiply the integers or whole numbers, with 
ri number, only taking care to prefix its diſtin- the denominator of the given fraction, and to their 
viſhing point, or comma; ſo £5, will be expreſſed by product add the gumerator of the fraction 1 
55 0 by, Os, and 7/5; by 755 &c. See DEcIMALS. Thus, 97 wall meant M ANC 7 1558 7 i 1 i 
f 2d. Vulgar fractions are of three ſorts, viz. ſimple] To abbrevrate or reduce FRACTIONS into their weſt 
or proper, Improper, and compound: a ſimple, or 


or leaſl Denomination. Rule. — Divide the greater num- 
proper fraction hath its numerator always leſs than its] ber by the leſs, and that diviſor by the remainder, if 
| denominator, an 


d conſequently the value of the frac-| there be any, and fo on continually,” until there be no 
| tion is always leſs than unity, 4, +5» 75» 


14 up Ao remainder left ; then will the laſt diviſor be the greateſt 
An improper fraction is that whoſe numerator is | common meaſure ; and, if it happen to be 1, then are 
reater than the denominator ; as, 5, 4% 188, &c. thoſe numbers prime numbers, and are already in their 
| loweſt terms ; but, if otherwiſe, divide the numbers 


A compound fraction is one which has more nume- 5 58 ö N ; | 
rators and dene r than one, and may always be by that laſt diviſor, and their quotients will be their 
leaſt terms required. 90 


inguiſhed by the word of being put between them, ; . 
. 3 of & of N, 4 1 of theſe] Example — Let it be required to find the greateſt 


as 2 of 2 Z | 
[05 $4 common meaſure of 72 and 108, viz. of I'F* 


12 
fractions is eaſy, for 7 pence is eaſily known to be 2 meal 
of a ſhilling ; and one ſhilling is 2 of a pound; ther-] 72) 108 (1 | 
fore 7 pence is 7; of 2 of a pound. Numberleſs other 72 
examples might be given, but we apprehend tlie fol-“ — 1 1 © Op | 
loving will be ſufficient to ſhew the nature of theni. 36) 72 (2 Here, becauſe there is no remain- 
All compound fractions are reduced to ſingle ones, 72 der, 36 is the greateſt common 
by the following — meaſure. 
Rule —Multiply all the numerators into one another (0) | | | 
for a Lumerator, and all the denominators into one] There 72 divided by 36=2, the numerator ; and „ 0 
another for the denominator. N 108 divided by 36 23, the numerator, of the fraction 1 
Thus the i of + of + will become 55 or e. in its loweſt terms. | 
For 1X3X2=6, the numerator, and 3Xx4XxX5=| Algebraical FRACTIONS, are ſet down and managed 
Co, the denominator. | in every reſpect like vulgar fractions. | 
T6 alter or change different FRACTIONS into one De- Addition and Subtratiion of FRACTIONS, are the me- | 
rens nation retaining the fame Value. In order to gain aſthods by which fractions are added 'to or ſubtracted | | 
clear underſtanding of this propoſition, it will be con- from one another. | | Fil 
veient ro premiſe this lemma, viz. If a number mul-] Rule. Reduce the given fractions to a common de- 1 
Uplying two numbers produce other numbers, the num- | nominator, and add, or ſubtract the numerators; the 1 
bers produced from them ſhall be in the ſame propor- | ſuni or difference ſet over the common denominator is #100 
tion that the numbers multiplied are, the ſum or remainder required. 1 
That is, if both the numerator and denominator off 3 849 17 „ Cena 
any fraction be equally multiplied into another num- | Thus, >+== )ͤͥͤò d 02000 on I 1 
ber, their products will retain the ſame value with that #4 | e 1 
fraction. | | 3 16—15 
MS 4 9 20 


- | 2 X T . * * ' N | * | 4 1 : 
As in theſe < OM 8 Or, 2 Or, Multiplication of FRACTIONS. Rule. — Multiply 5 1H} 
Mr * 3 their numerators one into another to obtain the nume- N 
Le rator of the product; and their denominators multi- __ _ RY 


* 5 ; "of A , 2 . 1.459 
1 5 , 2 M 
| K plied into one another ſhall give the denominator of 7 

hat is, 3 and 4, or 3 and 2, or ; and 13, are of] the product. 5 5 1 4 
DR. | o 1 
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the ſame value in reſpect to the whole or unit. Thus, 2x4=&. | 1 
55 28 e 1 be oe 5 A ae how two or If a mixed quantity is to be multiplied, firſt reduce ip N 
may be altered. or 5 yy 45 Arend N it to the form of a fraction, and if any integer is to be Ay 
eee 3 into others that ſhall have . by a fraction, you may reduce it to the form 
value | ator, and ftill retain the ſame of a fraction by placing an unit under it. 

1 5 ; FN 2 Ke 
5 —_— it be required to change + and + in- IIS Fr NID NANIZ; XI N= Joh 
nog 1 that ſhall have one common de- ivifion of FRACTIONS. Rule.—Multiply the nu- | 17 

According: * retain the ſame value. _ merator of the dividend by the denominator of the di- . 
0 s to the foregoing lemma, if 3; be equally viſor, and their product ſhall give the numerator of ] 
multiplied by 7, it will become 14 viz. 2 2 . the quotient : then multiply the denominator of the 5 
| 21 3X7 21 [dividend by the numerator of the diviſor, and their 
be multiplied equally with 3, it will be- | product ſhall give the denominator, —— ä 
a Vi... And bv thi | ] | Thus 4) 3 (55 5) + (4. 
obtained tr * 71 y this means we have FRACTURE, in ſurgery, a rupture of a bone, or 
Reps new fractions, 3+ and r, that are of one ſ a ſolution of continuity in a bone, when it is cruthed 
propoſcd 25 and the ſame value with the two firſt | or broken by ſome external cauſe. | 
ere 1. , and zr. And from hence Fractures generally happen when any part of tlie 
hy eg. fneral rule for bringing all fractions into] body, where a bone is ſituated, receives a violent ſhock, 
N ; . either by a fall or a blow with a piece of timber, &c. or 
8 A all the denominators into each other by the ſhot of a gun. There are inſtances where this 
"UOT into all 9 ws denominator ; and each nume- | accident has happened from an internal diſorder, to 
numerator; enominators except its own, for new. wit, from the ſcurvy, a caries, or the venereal diſeaſe, 
xample.—L, which have rendered the ſubſtance of a bone fo brittle, 
and . Let the propoſed fractions be 4, 2, 2, that it has been fractured without any apparent ex- 
PEO — — [Jternal accident. | | 5 
1 Fractures 
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Fractures are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral claſſes. Firſt, 
every fracture is either ſimple, that is, when no other 
parts beſides the bone are injured, or compound, as 
where there is a wound, a diſlocation, hemorrhage, in- 
flammation, fever, caries, or contuſion of the bone; or 
where the bone appears to be fractured in ſeveral places 
at the ſame time. Other differences ariſe with regard to 
the ſituation of the fracture; ſometimes it happens in 

the cranium, ribs, vertebræ; , ſometimes in the upper 
or lower limbs; ſometimes in the middle of the bone, 
and ſometimes in either of the extremities. Again, 
ſome fractures are tranſverſe, others oblique. In which 
caſe it frequently happens that the points of the bones 
wound the neighbouring parts, puſhing quite through 
the muſcular fleſh, and common integuments ; or at leaſt 
pricking them greviouſly, and bringing on pain, in- 
fammation, tumour, and ſpaſm. Violent contuſions 
alſo may be claſſed under the head of fractures; for the 
bones in this caſe are frequently broke into ſplinters, by 

he falling of any heavy body upon the part, or by any 
violent preſſure. To fractures of the bones, we may 

_ allo very properly add fiſſures. 

Fractures of bones are diſcoyerable, 1. By the eye, 
when the injured part is apparently ſhorter than the 
found; or when the patient cannot make uſe of it. 2. 
By the touch, when a preternatural inequality of the 
hone may be perceived; or that it bends in a part where 
nature did not intend it ſhould. 3. By the ear, when 
upon moving the limb, the cruſhing of the broken bones 
may be heard. 4. We may ſtrongly ſuſpect a fracture 
of the part, when it has received a violent blow. And, 
5. It is obſervable that the parts are more ſubject to this 
injury in winter than in ſummer. Laſtly, ſometimes, 
particularly in fractures that are made in a tranſverſe 
direction, the broken parts of the bone will immediately, 
of themſelves, recover their natural ſituation, and leave 
little room to ſuſpect the diſorder. 

Great variety of miſchiefs attend a fractured bone, 
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præputium to the lower part of the glands o 
There is alſo a ſmall de fallend to fe je 0 
of => Nee n | "Ran 
AIGHT, orFxrEicnr, in navigation | 
merce, the hire of a ſhip, or a part Were Ia 
conveyance and carriage of goods from one a 
place to another ; or the ſum agreed on between v 
owner and the merchant, for the hire and 2 te 
veſſel. It alſo denotes the cargo or burden of 3 
goods. | wh 
FRAIL, a baſket made of ruſhes, &c. 
age, raiſins, and the like, are packed up. 
RAIL, is alſo uſed to imply a certai 5 
171 1738 ſeventy-five N . 
ATSE, in fortification, a kind of poi 
fixed almoſt horizontally towards the Bl 
warks of earth, on the outſide of the rampart 0 
They are from ſeven to eight feet long, and form : 
prevent the approach and ſcalade of an enemy, ay 10 
deſertion from the place. | 5 
FRAISING of a Battalion, in military affairs, ; 
lining a body of foot all round with pikes or fraiſes. 1 
caſe of their being attacked by a body of horſe. 
FRAME, among painters, a kind of ſquare con. 
ſiſting of four long ſlips of wood joined together, whoſe 
intermediate ſpace is divided by threads into ſeren 
little ſquares like a net, and hence called reticula, I 
ſerves to reduce figures from great to ſmall, and vic 
verſa. H 
FRAMING of a Houſe, among carpenters, denote 
all the timber- work therein, namely, the carcaſe, floor 
partitions, roof, cieling, beans, aſhlering, &c. 
Lingua, FRANCA, a kind of jargon ſpoken up the 
Mediterranean, and in all the coaſts of the Levant, 
It confiſts of French, Italian, Spaniſh, and divers other 
languages. Though they uſe the infinitive for all the 
tenſes and moods of a verb, yet this medley is under- 


in which 


which differ, 1. With regard to the injured part, and [carrying on their commerce. 


the nature and diſpoſition of the neighbouring parts. 


FRANCHISE, in law, an exemption from ordinary 


2. With regard to the manner in which fractures are [juriſdiction, and ſometimes an immunity from tri- 


made; for oblique fractures, and thoſe whoſe ſplinters 


bute : 1t is either perſonal or real ; that is, belonging 


ſtood by ſailors and merchants of every nation in the , 


and points wound and vellicate the neighbouring parts, 
are much more painful and dangerous than tranſverſe 
fractures. 3. We may judge of the miſchief that is 
likely to attend a fracture, from the number of pieces 
into which the bone 1s broken. And, 4. By obſerving 
whether the fracture happened at the middle of the bone, 
or at its extremities. The principal inconveniencies 
that attend a fracture are theſe : the patient loſes the 
uſe of the limb; the lower part of the limb will be 
contracted by the muſcles, which will make it appear 
diſtorted and deformed ; the laceration of the perioſte- 
um and the veſſels of the medulla being in great dan- 
ger of fiſtule and caries. When the nerves are pricked 


and irritated by ſplinters, the patient ſuffers great pain, 


convulſions, inflammations, and fever; and if any 
veſſels ſuffer preſſure, the common conſequence of a 
contuſion enſue. Sometimes, whilſt the bone is uniting, 
the broken parts are ſupplied in too plentiful a manner 
with juices, and the callus is formed irregularly, which 
occaſions a deformity of the limb. | 8 
In the cure of fractures, the ſurgeon's principal care 

ſhould be to unite the broken bone, to which three 
things are neceſſary. 1. That the bone be reſtored to 
its natural ſituation, which is done by the extending 
and replacing it. 2. That after the bone has recovered 
its natural ſituation, it be kept there, by giving it reſt, 
and applying proper bandages. Laftly, proper reme- 
dies muſt be uſed, in order to prevent or remedy the 
diſorders that uſually attend this accident. 

 FRANUM, or FREN UM, a bridle, in anatomy, 
is applied to ſome membraneous ligaments in the body : 
as, | 
FraxnuM Lingue, the ligament under the tongue. 
This ligament connects it with the os hyoides, larynx, 
and lower part of the mouth. It generally wants cut- 
ting in infants, eſpecially when it reaches near the tip, 
to give ſufficient room. for the motion of the tongue, 
otherwiſe there could be no poſſibility of ſpeech. 


FRENUM of the Penis, the ligament that ties the 
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to a perſon immediately, or by means of this or that 
place or court of immunity, of which he is either clue, 
or a member.—Franchiſe alſo denotes an aſylum or 
ſanctuary, where there is ſecurity for one's perſon, &c. 
FRANCHISE Royal, a place where the king's will 
does not run, as in the bithaprick of Durham and Pa- 
latinate of Cheſter, &c. | | 
FRANCHISE, in a general ſenſe, a privilege or ex- 
emption from ordinary juriſdiction; as that for a cor- 
poration to hold pleas among themſelves to ſuch a value, 
or the like. 
Franciscan Vi wks, religious of the order of 
St. Francis, founded by him in the year 1209. | 
FRANGIPANE, a kind of exquiſite perfume gien 
to the leather of which gloves, &c. are made; ſo cal 
from the inventor, a nobleman of Rome of the family 
of Frangipani. There is alſo a perfumed liquot of the 
ſame name, as alſo a ros ſolis. = 
FRANGULA, BLACK¹ ALDER, a diſtinct genus 
of plants according to Tournefort, but ranked by Lin- 
næus among the rhamnuſes. 4 
FRANK-Law, a word applied to the free 55 
common law of the land, or the benefit a perſon ha 
by it. ä 5 Joe of 
FRANK-PLEDGE, in our law, ſignifies 4 pledg 
ſurety for the behaviour of freemen. | 
FRANKINCENSE. See OTIBAX UM - 
FRANKS, FRANKE IS, or FRAN Is, an appe 
tion which aroſe in the time of the cruzades, a ANY 
by the Turks, and other nations of Aſia, to Thich 
habitants of the weſtern parts of, a da Of 
they give the name of Frankiſtan, 5 firſt Crue 
France, from which the greateſt part of the 
zades came. | and 
FRAPPING, among ſailors, the aft of — 0 oy er 
drawing together the ſeveral parts of a n y bod) 


complication of ropes drawn tig e tightneſs, or 


Tne frapping always increaſes th urchaſe. 
red by the RAPPING 


courſe adds to the ſecurity acqui 
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FRE 


FxappinG 4 Ship, paſſing four, five, or fix turns 


of a cable round the body or hull of a ſhip in the mid- 
dle, to ſecure. her in a great ſtorm, when it is appre- 
hended ſhe has not ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt the vio- 
lent efforts of the waves : this expedient, however, 18 
rarely put in practice, unleſs in very old ſhips, which 
the owners are willing to venture till the laſt, | 
FRATERNITY, in the Roman catholick coun- 
tries, ſignifies a ſociety for the improvement of devotion. 
of certain artificers or traders. See Co PAN Y. 
FRATRICELLI, LIT TIE BROTHERS, in church 
hiſtory, a ſe& of hereticks who appeared in Hal about 
the year 1298, and afterwards ſpread all over Europe. 


They wore the habit of the Franciſcan order, and pre-| 


tended that eccleſiaſticks ought to have no poſſeſſions 
of their own. | 

FRATRIAGE, Fratriagium, the partition among 
hrothers or coheirs, coming to the ſame inheritance or 
ſucceſſion. | | 

FRATRICIDE, the crime of murdering ones's bro- 
mer. See PARRICIDE. 

FRAUD, in law, fignifies deceit in grants or con- 
veyances of lands, &c. or in bargains and ſales of goods, 
&c. to the damage of another perſon. 

FRAXINUS, the aſh-tree, in botany. See As H. 

F REAN. a name given by farmers to ploughed lands 
worn out of heart, and laid fallow till they recover. 

FRECKLES, Lyntigines, ſpots of a yellowiſh 
colour, of the bigneſs of a lentile-ſeed, ſcattered over 
the face, neck, and hands. Freckles are either natural or 
proceeding accidentally from the jaundice, or the action 
of the ſun upon the part. Heat, or a ſudden change of 
the weather, will often cauſe the ſkin to appear of a 
darker colour than natural, and thereby produce what 
is called tan, ſun- burn, and morphew, which ſeem to 
differ only in degree; - and uſually diſappear in winter, 

Perſons of a fine complection, and ſuch whofe hair is 
red, are the moſt ſubject to freckles, eſpecially in thoſe 
parts which they expole to the air. Yo 

To remove freckles, put juice of lemons in a glaſs 
vial, and mixing it with ſugar and borax, finely powder- 
ed, let it digeſt & days, and then uſe it. Homberg pro- 
poſes bullock's gall mixed with alum, and, after the 
aum has precipitated, expoſed 3 or 4 months to the ſun 
na cloſe vial, as one of the beſt remedies known for 
removing of freckles. 

FREE, in a general ſenſe, is uſed in oppoſition to 

whatever is conſtrained or neceſſitated. When applied 
to things endowed with underſtanding, it more pecu- 
larly relates to the liberty of the will. See FREEDOM. 

FREE, among ſeamen. The pump is faid to free the 
ſhip, when it throws out more water than leaks into her. 
Tofree the boat, is haling or lading out the water therein. 

| REE-BENCH, fignifies that eſtate in copyhold 
Which the wife, being eſpouſed a virgin, has after the de- 
ccaſe of her hutband for her dower, according to the 
cuſtom of the manor. | 5 | 

un- Box p, ground claimed in ſome places beyond 
3 the tence, and ſaid to contain two foot and 
ell, | f 
b FrrE-Ciy APEL, is properly a chapel of the king's 
vundation, and by him exempted from the ordinary's 
Viltation or juriſdiction. | ; 
1 SEEDOM; in general, the ſtate or quality of be- 

2 on 
Arbon of a Corporation, the right of enjoying 

T - privileges and immunities belonging to it. 
3 of the Mill, that power or faculty of the 

+ Whereby it is capable of acting or not acting. 
Fs, or rejecting whatever it judges proper. Of 
wages, _ mult be ſenſible, who finds in himſelf a 
2A o 15 or forbear, continue or end ſeveral ac- 

15 <1) Dy a thought or preference of the mind. 
mk 1 ſignifies lands or tenements which a 
Freehold is a. ee ſimple. fee- tail, or for term of life. 
e guiſhed into frechald in deed, and free- 

in law : the firſt of wl 
if t of which ſignifies the real poſ- 
ion of lands. &c in fee or f. lift . h | h 5 h 
right that a - 22 , or hte; the ot er is the 

perion has to ſuch lands or tenements be- 


ore his entry. 


A 


FRATERNITY, in a civil ſenſe, a company or gild 


FRE- 


FAEE-HOLD is alſo extended to ſuch offices as 2 
man holds in fee, or during life. See FEE. A free- 
hold, by the common law, cannot commence in futuro. 
but it muſt take effect preſently, either in 8 | 
reverſion, or remainder ; and where a perſon pleads - 
liberum tenementum, or freehold, generally the law 1n- 
tends he has an eftate in fee, and not barely for life. 
Whatever is part of the freehold, goes to the heir; and 


things fixed thereto, may not be taken as a diſtreſs for 


rent, or in execution, &. No perſon ſhall diſtrain 
freeholders to anſwer for their freehold, or any thing 
concerning the ſame, without the king's writ. By the 
ancient laws of Scotland, freeholders are called milites, 
or knights. | | 

FREEZE, or FxIEZ E, in commerce, a coarſe kind 
of woollen ſtuff, or cloth, for winter wear; ſo called, 
as being freezed or napped on cach fide. 

FREEZING, in philoſophy, the ſame with conge- 
lation. See CONGELATION and FROST. Philoſo- 
phers are by no means agreed as to the cauſe of this 
phænomenon. The Carteſians account for it by the 
receſs or going out of the etherial matter from the pores 
of the water. The Corpuſcularians, on the other hand, 
attribute it to the ingreſs of frigorifick particles, as they 
call them ; and Hobbes aſſerts, that theſe particles are 
nothing elſe but common air, which entangling itſelf 
with the particles of water, prevents their motion. 
Others will have a kind of nitrous falt to be the cauſe 
of congelation, by inſinuating itſelf between the par- 
ticles of water, and fixing them together, like nails. 
And, indeed, it ſeems probable that cold and treezing 
do ariſe from ſome ſubſtance of a faline nature floating 
i; the air; — all falts, and particularly nitrous 
ones, when mixed with ice and ſnow, greatly increaſe 
their cold, and even bulk. 

| Boerhaave obſerves, that it is extremely difficult to ex- 
hibit to the eye the preciſe degree of cold wherein ice 
begins to form; ſince heat and cold. once given to a 
body, adhere long to it before they quit it. When the 
air, therefore, is in ſuch a ſtate as keeps Fahrenheit's 
thermometer at 32 degrees, water will not freeze; be- 
cauſe water being 800 times denſer than air, retains 
the warmth confiderably longer than air. If any per- 
ſon, therefore, is curious to know in what degree of 
cold water begins to freeze, let him firſt ſuſpend a ther- 
mometer in a free open air on all fides ; and then wet- 
ing a thin linen cloth with clear water, and hanging it 
likewiſe in the open air, it will grow ſtiff upon the firſt 
acceſs of the freezing cold, and thereby ſhew when 
water is beginning to turn to ice. | 

By means of freezing, wine, vinegar, and malt-li- 
quors may be reduced to a fourth part of their quantity, 
without any conſiderable loſs of their eſſential parts; 
ſince only the aqueous parts freeze, leaving the vinous 
parts concentrated or brought into leſs compaſs, and 
capable of being tranſported with leſs expence, and 
keeping for ſeveral years. | 5 

FREEZINOG-MIXTURE. Mr. Boyle ſhews in his 
hiſtory of cold, that not only all kinds of falts, but 
likewiſe ſpirits, ſugar, and ſaccharum ſaturni, mixed 
with ſnow, are capable of freezing moſt fluids; and 
the ſame effect was alſo produced by the mixture of oil 
of vitriol, or ſpirit of nitre in ſnow. 
FREEZ IN O Rain, or raining Ice, an uncommon kind 
of rain that fell in December, 1672, in the welt of 
England, as we have an account in the Phil. Tranſ. 

This rain, as ſoon as it touched a bough, &c. imme- 
diately ſettled into ice, and, by multiplying, and in- 
creaſing the icicles, broke all down with its weight. 
T he rain that fell on the ſnow, immediately froze with- 
out ſinking into it. The ice on a ſprig of aſh, juſt 4 
of a pound, weighed 16 pounds. 

Dr. Beale oblerves, that there was no conſiderable 
froſt on the ground all the while: whence, he con- 
cludes, that a froſt may be very fictce on the tops of 
ſome hills, &c. while in other places it kceps at 2 or 
4 feet diſtance above the ground, ri ers, &c. and ma 
wander about very furious in ſome places, and 1 
in others, not a great way off. I his froſt was followed 
by glowing heats, and a great forwardnels in the vege- 
tation of trees, &c. 9 8255 
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hended. 


to bodies that are eaſily crumbled to pieces : fuch are 


form a kind of fraternity, or brotherhood, between 
perſons of the ſame convent or 


"rub. Among machines, ſome have a great deal more 
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FRESH, in general, ſomething that is new, pure 
and good ; or, that has little or no falt in it. | 
FES Drsserstn, in law, ſuch a difſeifin as a man 
may defeat of himſelf, and by his own power, without 
the aſſiſtance of the king or the law; as where it is of 
ſhort continuance, viz. not above 15 days. See the 
article DISssEISHN. | g ; 
FRESH FINE, a fine that was levied within a year 
paſt. See the article FINE. | 
FRESH Force, ſignifies a force newly done; as 
where a perſon is diſſeiſed of any lands or tenements 
within a city or borough, or deforced of lands after the 
deceaſe of his anceſtor, to whom he is heir; the perſon 
having right may within 40 days after the force com- 
mitted, or title to him accured, britg his aſſiſe or bill 
of freſh force, and recover the lands. See FoRC E. 
FRESH SHorT, in the fea language, ſignifies the 
falling down of any great river into the ſea, by means 
whereof the ſea hath freſh water a good way from the 
As this 1s more or leſs, they call 
it a great or ſmall freſh ſhot. | 
FRESH SPELL, in the ſea-phraſe, a freſh gang to 
relieve the rowers in the long- boat. | 
FRESH Svir, in law, is ſuch a cloſe and active 
proſecution of an offender, as never ceaſes from the time 
of the offence committed or diſcovered, till he is appre- 
The benefit and effect of this purſuit of a 
felon is, that the party purſuing ſhall have his goods 
again, which otherwiſe would be forfeited to the king. 
FRET, or FrETTE, in architecture, a kind of knot 
or ornament, conſiſting of two lifts or {mall fillets 
variouſly interlaced or interwoven, and running at a- 
rallel diſtances equal to their breadth. Every re m. 
and interſection of theſe frets muſt be at right angles, 
otherwiſe they loſe all their beauty, and become per- 
fectly gothick. Sometimes the fret conſiſts but of a 
ſingle fillet, which, if well diſpoſed, may be made to fill 
its ſpace exceedingly well. Frets were very much uſed 
by the ancients eſpecially on even flat members, or parts 
of a building, as the faces of the corona, and eves of 
eorniches ; under the roots, ſoffits, &c. and on the 
plinths of baſes, &c. | 
Fg, in heraldry, a bearing compoſed of fix bars, 
croſſed, and variouſly interlaced. 
_ Frer, in muſick, fignifies a kind of ſtop on ſome 
inſtruments, particularly baſs-viols and lutes. Frets 
conſiſt of ftrings tied round the neck of the inſtrument, 
at certain diſtances, within which ſuch and ſuch notes 
are to be found. | 
FrET-WORK, that adorned with frets. It is ſome- 
times uſed to fill up and enrich flat empty ſpaces ; but 
is moſtly praQuted in roots, which are fretted over with 
plaſter-work. | | | 
FRETTY, in heraldry, an appellation given to 


bearings made up of fix, eight, or more bars laid acroſs} 


each other, in the manner of frets. | 
FRIABLE, among naturaliſts, an appellation given 


the free ſtone, pumice-ſtone, &c. 
FRIAR, or FRIER, among ecclefiaſtical writers, is 
a general name for monks of all orders, becauſe they 


the ſeveral religious 
monaſtery. 
Friar's Cour, among gardeners, a name given to 
feveral ſpecies of arum. See the article AR UM. 
FRICTION, the act of rubbing the ſurface of one 
body againft that of another. | 
The word is Latin, fri410, and derived from rico, to 


friction than others, and ſome very little. Thus a 
pendulum has little or no friction, but what ariſes 
from the reſiſtance of the air. But a carriage has a 
great deal of friction: for upon plain ground a loaded 
cart requires the ſtrength of ſeveral horſes to draw it 
along; and all or moſt of this force is owing to its 
friction. All compounded machines have great friction, 
and ſo much the more as they conſiſt of more parts 
that rub againſt one another. And there is a great. 
variety in ſeveral ſorts of bodies, as to the quantity of 


| 


FRI 


impoſiible to give any ſtanding rules, by which in 
3 can be exactly determined. All we can do js 
to lay down fuch particular rules as have been deduceg 
from experiments made upon particular bodies; Which 
rules will require ſome variation under different cireum. 


the artiſt. 


nearly the ſame friction: and the ſmoother they are, the 
leſs friction they have: yet metals may be ſo far poliſheg 
as to increaſe friction by the cohefion of their part, 
Wood ſlides eaſier upon the ground in wet weather than 
in dry; and eaſier than iron in dry weather: but iron 
flides eafier than wood in wet weather. Lead makes 
great deal of reſiſtanee. Iron or ſteel running in brass 
makes the leaſt friction of any. In wood acting avainſ 
wood, greaſe makes the motion twice as eaſy, or rather: 
eaſier. Wheel- naves greaſed or tarred, go four time 
eaſier than when wet. Metals oiled makes the friction 
leſs than when poliſhed, and twice as little as when un- 
poliſhed. In general, the ſofter or rougher the bodies, 
the greater is their friction. | 

2 As to particular caſes : a cubiek piece of ſoft wood 
of eight pounds weight, moving upon a ſmooth plane of 
ſoft wood, at the rate of three feet per ſecond; its friction 
is about the weight of it: but if it be rough, the friction 
is little Jeſs than half the weight. Upon the ſame ſup- 
poſition, other ſoft wood upon ſoft wood very ſmooth, 
the friction is about 4 the weight. Soft wood apon 
hard or hard upon ſoft, + or + the weight. Hard wood 
upon hard wood, or g the weight. Poliſhed ſteel 
moving on ſteel or pewter, + the weight: moving on 
copper or lead, + the weight: on braſs + the weicht 
Metals of the ſame fort have more friction than dif- 
terent ſorts. i 

J he friction, cæteris paribus, increaſes with the weight 
almoſt in the ſame proportion. The friction is alſo 
greater with a greater velocity, but not in proportion to 
it, except in very few caſes. A greater ſurface allo 
cauſes ſomething of more friction, with the ſame weight 
and velocity: yet friction may ſometimes be increaled 
by having too little furface to move on; as upon clay, 
&c. where the body finks. | . 

3. The friction ariſing from the bending of ropes 
about machines, differs according to their ſtiffneſs, the 
temper of the weather, degree of flexibility, &c. out, 
gleris paribus, the force or difficulty of bending a rope 
is as the ſquare of the diameter of the rope, and it 
tenſion directly; and the diameter of the cylinder or 
pulley it goes about, reciprocally. A rope of one incl 
diameter, whoſe tenfion, or weight drawing it, is five 
pounds, going over a pulley three inches diameter, 
requires a force of one pound to bend it. 

4. The refiſtance of a plane moving through 3 fluid 
is as the ſquare of the velocity; and putting v velocity 
in feet, in a ſecond, tt is equal to the weight of a column 


. 9 
of the fluid, whoſe baſe is the plane, and height. 


And in a globe it is but half ſo much. : 
5. The friction of a fluid running through a tube K 
as the velocity and diameter of the tube. ty 1 
friction is greater in reſpe& to the quantity of the fluid, 
in ſmall tubes than in large ones; and that reciproca 
as their diameters : but the abſolute quantity of t 
friction in tubes is but very ſmall, except the velocity 
be very great, and the tube very long. - hf 
But it a pipe be divided into ſeveral leſs ones, 1 
number is » ; the reſiſtance ariſing from the —.— 3 
be increaſed as Vn. For the area of the ſection 01] 


one pipe will be =, and the friction being 2 fe © 


cumference, will be as 7 and therefore the fficben 
N 


in all of them, will be F, or as V = 


ver 

6. As to the mechanick powers. The oo 
makes no reſiſtance by friction: but if by 4 t, 

the lever in lifting, the fulcrum, or place of oP be 

changed further from the weight; the pon * 


friction they have, and even in the ſame bodies under 


| 


decreaſed thereby. . In 


different cireumſtances: upon which account it wil a | 


ſtances, according to the judgment and experience of 


1. Wood and all metals, when oiled or greaſed, hae 


FRI. 


„ in any wheel of any machine, running upon an 


, the friction on the axis is as the weight upon it, 
wy, of the axis, and the angular velocity. This 
fort of friction is but ſmall. 


8. In the pulley, if p, g, be two weights, and 9 the 
greater ; and W = 2:4; then W is the weight upon 
the axis of the ſingle pulley : and it is not increaſed by 
- acceleration of the weight g, but remains always the 
ſame. The friction of the pullies is very conſiderable, 
hen the ſheaves rub againſt the blocks; and by the 
wearing of the holes and axels. The friction on the 
axis of the pulley is as the weight W, its angular 
velocity, the diameter of the axis directly, and the 
diameter of the pulley inverſly. A power of 100 pounds, 
with the addition of 50 pounds, will but draw up 500 

ounds with a tackle of five; and 15 pounds over 
a ſingle pulley will draw up only 14 pounds. Ds 
In the ſcrew, there is a great deal of friction: 
thoſe with ſharp threads have more friction than thoſe 
with ſquare threads: and endleſs ſcrews have more than 
either. Screws with a ſquare thread raiſe a weight with 
more eaſe than thoſe with a ſharp thread. In the com- 
mon ſcrew the friction is ſo great, that it will ſuſtain 
the weight in any poſition given, when the power 1s 
taken off; and therefore the friction is at leaſt equal to 
the power. From whence it will follow, that in the 
(crew. The power muſt be to the weight or refiſtance, 
at leaſt as twice the perpendicular height of a thread, to 
the circumference deſcribed by one revolution of the 
power; if it be able to raiſe the weight, or only ſuſtain 
it, This friction of the ſcrew is of great uſe, as it 
ſerves to keep the weight in any given poſition. 

10. In the wedge, the friction is at leaſt equal to the 
power, as it retains any poſition it is driven into; there- 
tore in the wedge, the power muſt be to the weight at 
leaſt as twice the baſe to the height to overcome any 
refitance. OD | 

11. To find the friction of any engine, begin at the 
power, and conſider the velocity and the weight at the 
tirſt rubbing part; and eſtimate its quantity of friction 
by ſome of the foregoing articles; then proceed to the 
next rubbing part and do the ſame for it, and ſo on 
through the whole. And note, that ſomething more 
is to be allowed for increaſe of friction, by every new 
addition to the power. 

Ferro, in medicine, the rubbing a diſeaſed part, 

either with or without unguents, oils, &c. Dr. Cheyne 
greatly recommends friction with a fleſh- bruſh to per- 
lons of weak nerves and ſedentary lives; by which 
means 2 full and free perſpiration would be promoted, 
aud obſtructions removed, to the great relief of many 
valetudinarians. | 

FRIEZE, or Fxee ze, in architecture, a large flat 
member that ſeparates the architrave from the cornice : 
it is called phrygium, as being frequently adorned with 
ngures in baſſo relievo, ſomewhat in imitation of em- 
broidery that firſt came from Phrygia, where they excel- 

q in this art; and ſometimes zophoros, as it is uſual 
for animals to be repreſented thereon. It is called faſcia 
or flat band; and commonly the frieze is of the ſame 
height with the architrave. 

5 3 are as many kinds of friezes as there are orders 
2 e Vitruvius makes the frieze in the Tuſcan 
; plain, and 30 minutes high. | | 
155 Ja Dorick, Vitruvius and Vignola make the 
= 75 «t, and only carved with triglyphs and metopes, 

15 or 45 minutes in height. 

EO lonick, Vitruvius makes the frieze flat, but 
8 Wy carved with acanthus leaves, lions, men, &c. 
1 30 minutes in height. | 
Whey en Corinthian he makes it flat, but carved with 
£7 aus leaves, and men, &c. and 37 5 minutes in 
icht. 
8 bad 3 he makes the frieze flat, but beſet 
e ucnes, and carved between each, and 52 4 
5 im height. 


. *TEZES are likewiſe variouſly denominated from 
*ariety of their ornaments, as, | 
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er ard pulvinated FR IEE Es, are ſuch whoſe pro- 
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on an equilateral triangle. In fome of them the ſwellinig 
is only at the top, as in a conſole; in others at the bot - 
tom, as in a balluſter. | 

Flouriſbed FRIEk Z Es, ſuch as are enriched witlh imagi- 
nary foliage, as the Corinthian frieze of the frontiſpiece 
of Nero; or with natural leaves, either in cluſters or 
garlands, or continued; as in the Ionick of the gallery 
of Apollo in the Louvre. | Fe 

Hiſtorical FRIEZES, are ſuch as are adorned with 
baſſo relievo's hiſtory-pieces, ſacrifices, inſcriptions, 
&c. as in Titus's arch at Rome. | 

Marine FRIEZEs, ſuch friezes in a ſhip, &c. as re- 
preſent ſea-horſes, tritons, ſhells, baths, 'grotto's, &c. 

Rujlick FRIEZ RS, ſuch whoſe courſes are ruſticated 
or emboſſed, as in the Tuſcan frie ze of Palladio. 

Symbolical FRiEZEs, ſuch on which there are repre- 
ſentations of things peculiar to religion, as the apparatus 
of ſacrifices, and the like ; as on the frieze of the temple 
behind the capitol at Rome. 

FRIGATE, a ſhip of war, uſually confiſting of two 

decks, light built, and deſigned for ſwift failing. When 
it hath but one deck, and conſequently is of a ſmaller 
ſize, it is called a light frigate. 

FRIGATOON, a veſſel commonly uſed in the 
Adriatick ; ſquare ſterned, without any fore-maſt, and 
only a main-maſt, mizzen, and bowſprit. 


force or vigour, 
FRIiGID Zone. See ZONE. | 
FRIGIDITY denotes impotence, or want of ability, 
as to the performance of the conjugal duties. 
FRIGORIFICK, are ſmall particles of matter, 
which, according to Gaſſendus and others, being 
actually and eſſentially cold, and penetrating other 
bodies, produce in them that quality which we call cold. 
FRIT, or FRITT, the ingredients of which glaſs is 
made calcined in a furnace. It is a ſalt drawn from 
the aſhes of the plant kah, or from fern, mixt with 
ſand flint, and baked together into an opaque mals, 
which is uſually called kelp. See the article GLAss. 


whence it takes its name. | 
FRIZING of Cloth, may be performed two ways ; 
one by means of two workmen that conduct a kind of 
plank that ſerves as a frizing inſtrument : the other by a 
mill worked by water, or a horſe, &c. This machine 
conſiſts of three parts, the frizer or criſper, the frizing 
table, and the drawer or beam. The two firſt are two 
equal planks, each ten feet long, and fifteen inches 
broad, the frizing table being covered with coarſe 
woollen ſtuff, and the frizer incruſtated with cement. 


points of wire, | 

FROGS, Rana, in zoology, a genus of amphibious 
animals, the body of which is broad and ſhorr, without 
a tail, and furniſhed with four legs. ö 

FRO, in farriery, the ſame with fruſh. See Favs. 

FRONT, the forehead. 

FronT, in perſpective, the orthographical projection 
of any object upon a parallel plane; or a repreſentation 
of that part of it directly oppoſite to the eye; which is 
more uſually called orthography. | 

FRONT, in fortification, the tenaille or face of a 
place, is that part comprized between the points of any 
two neighbouring baſtions, namely, the courtin, the 
two flanks raiſed on the courtin, and the two faces of 
the baſtions that look towards one another. 


a building, that is preſented to the chief view. 

FRONTAL, in architecture, a pediment or fronton, 
that is ſometimes placed over a little door or window. 

FRONTAL, FRONTLETT, or Brow- band, among the 
Jews: It conſiſted of four pieces of vellum, on each of 
which was ſome text of ſcripture written, which they 
laid on a piece of black cal ves leather, and tied it with 
thongs round their foreheads. 

FRONTAL, in phyſick, any external medicine or 
topick applied to the forehead: more particulariy it ſig- 


> 18 7 f 
3 a curry E; and the beſt proportion 18 when drawn 
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FRIGID is applied to a jejune ſtyle, that is unani- 
mated by any ornaments, and conſequently without any 


FRIZE, a kind of woollen cloth, on one fide of 
which there are made ſome little naps of the wool, 


The beam is a wooden roller, belet all over with ſhort 


FRONT, in architecture, the principal face or fide of 


nifies a refrigerating and hypnotick remedy, l 
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of cild exphalicks bruiſed and tied up in a linen bag, 
four or ive fingers in breadth. . | 

FRONTALIS, a muſcle belonging to the forchead. 

FRONTATED, F#rontatus, in botany, relates to 
the leaf of a flower, that grows broader and broader, 
till perhaps it terminates in a right line; and is in op- 

fition to cuſpidated, when the leaves of a flower end 
in a point. | . > 

FRONTIER, the confine, border, or extremity of 
any country. | | : 

FRON TISPIECE, in architeCture, the portrait or 
principal face of a building. 

FRONTISPIECE, is alſo uſed to ſignify an ornament 
fronting the title page of a book, which in ſome mea- 
ſure expreſſes the ſubject treated of. 

FROST, ſuch a degree of cold as concretes water 
and other liquid ſubſtances. Some of the moſt ſevere 
froſts in this climate, of which we have an account, 
were thoſe in 1709 and 1740. 

Hear-FrosT, a moderate degree of froſt whereby 
the dew is congealed upon the graſs, &c. every morn- 
ing in autumn, before the ſun rife, ſo that the face of 
the ground and every thing upon it that lies in the open 
air looks all hoary and white. This hoar-froſt con- 
fiſts of an aſſemblage of ſmall particles of ice, accord- 
ing to the different ſtate in which the cold finds the 
parts of the vapours of which it is compoſed. 

FROTH, a white, tenuious, light ſubſtance, form- 
ed by vehement agitation, on the ſurface of the fluids, 
being entirely compoſed of little ſpherules or globules. 

FroTH-SPITTLE, or CUCKOO-SPITTLE, aname 
given to a white froth, or ſpume, very common in the 


| that is, the ſame fibres, which conſtitute the 


| 


ſpring, and firſt months of the ſummer, on the leaves. 


of certain plants, particularly on thoſe of the common 
white-field lychnis, or catch-fly, thence called by ſome 


ſpatling poppy- 


All writers on vegetables have taken notice of this 
froth, though few have underſtood the cauſe or origin 
of it till of late; being formed by a little leaping ani- 
mal, called by ſome, the flea-graſs-hopper ; by apply- 
ing its anus cloſe to the leaf, and diſcharging thereon 
a {mall drop of a white viſcous fluid, which, contain- 
ing ſome air in it, is ſoon elevated into a ſmall bubble; 
before this is well formed, it depofits ſuch another, 
and ſo on, till it is every way overwhelmed with a 
quantity of theſe bubbles, which form the white froth 
which we ſee. 

FRUCTIFEROUS, ſignifies properly any thing 
that produces fruit; but, in a more large and figurative 
ſenſe, it is uſed by ſome, particularly lord Bacon, for 
ſuch experiments in natural philoſophy, as prove advan- 
tageous to the experimenter in point of gain or profit. 

FRUCTIFICATION, among botaniſts, compre- 
hends both the flower and fruit of plants, which can- 
not be well ſeparated ; for though the fruit does not 
ſwell and ripen. till after the flower is fallen, its rudi- 
ment, or firſt beginning, is in the flower, of which it 
properly makes a part. Linnæus defines the fructifica- 
tion to be a temporary part of vegetables allotted to ge- 
neration, terminating the old vegetable and beginning 
the new: it conſiſts of ſeven principal parts, viz. 1. 
the calyx ; 2. the corolla; 3. the ſtamina; 4. the piſ- 
tillum; $5. the pericarpium; 6. the ſemina, or ſeeds; 
7. the receptacle. See them explained under their re- 
ſpective articles. | 


FRUGIVOROUS BIRDS, are ſuch as feed on 
fruits, either wholly or in part. 

FRUIT, in general, includes whatever the earth 
produces tor the nouriſhment and ſupport of man and 
other animals, as herbs, grain, hay, corn, &c. 

FRUIT, more properly ſignifies the production of a 


tree or plant for the propagation or multiplication of its 


kinds; in which ſenſe the word includes all kinds of 
ſeeds with their furniture; but botaniſts uſually under- 
ſtand by it that part of a plant wherein the ſeeds are 
contained. | 

The fruit of plants is the product or reſult of a 
flower, or that for whoſe production, nutrition, &c. the 
flower was intended, and all plants the eſſential parts 
of the fruit appear to be only continuations or expan- 
ſions of thoſe which are ſeen in the other parts of the 

TM - | 


tree, and have a communication with the remoteſt part 
trunk, and boughs, are extended into the fruit iel 
Fruits being known by the different ſtructun 
formation of their parts, botaniſts have therefore 3 lg 
particular denominations to them, in order to 2 
their deſcription more certain; as the nut, berry 
capſule, &c. Wa 

Fruits are ſerviceable in guarding, preſerving. 2. 
feeding the incloſed ſeed; in filtrating the coarſer pl 
earthy, and ſtrong parts, of the nutritious juice of 0 
plant, and retaining it to themſelves, ſending hot hs | 
the molt pure, elaborated, and ſpirituous parts to Fo 
ſeed, for the ſupport and growth of the tender, ales 
embryo, or plantule therein contain:d. | 

The uſe of fruits might he rendered much mor ex. 
tenſive than it is: many fruits which do hurt when 
eaten raw, would make wines equal in flavour to man 
of thoſe now obtained at a great expence from abroad. 
and lands, which are not fit for bearing corn, might he 
a proper foil for bearing trees and ſhrubs Produc; 
ſuch fruits. — Cherrics properly managed make an ex. 
cellent wine ; and, as they are replete with Juice, ars 
therefore capable of producing large quantities the 
muſſel-plumb, which grows wild, makes a very agree. 
able wine of conſiderable ſtrength, and, by diſtillation 
affords a. pleaſant brandy. Gooſeberry and currane 
wine, in particular, if kept to a proper age, is little in- 
ferior to the very high priced wines which our good 
friends of France ſupply us with. ' 

FRUITERY, a place for the keeping of fruit, 
fruit-houſe, or fruit- loft. A fruitery ſhould be ing 
ceſſible to any thing of moiſture, and ſhould be, 2 
much as poſſible, ſo even to froſt. 1 

FRUMEN TACEOUS, a term applied, by bots- 
niſts, to all ſuch plants as have a conformity with 
wheat, in reſpect of tlie fruits, leaves, ears, or the like. 

FRUSH, or FR OG, among farriers, a ſort of ten- 
der horn which ariſes in the middle of a horſe's ſole; 
and, at ſome diſtance from the toe, divides into tro 
branches, running towards the heel, in the form of 3 
fork. The fruſh is a part of a horſe's foot, the top of 
which only ſhould be pared, and that every time the 
foot is pared, otherwile it is apt to corrupt. 

FRUSTUM, in mathematicks, a part of ſome ſolid 
body ſeparated from the reſt. | 

FRVUs TU, of a pyramid, or cone, is a piece or part 
thereof cut off, generally by a line parallel to the baſe, 
The ſolidity of the fruſtum of a ſquare pyramid may be 
found by the following theorem. - 

To the rectangle of the ſides of the two baſes add the 
ſum of their ſquares ; that ſum being multiplied into 
one third of the fruſtum's height, will give its foliaty, 

The ſolidity of the fruſtum of a cone may be found 
by the following theorem. To three times the rect. 
angle of the two diameters add the ſquare of their di 
ference : that ſum multiplied by the height will ge 
the ſolidity. | 

FRUTICOSE STarxs, among botaniſts, thok 
with a hard woody ſubſtance. x. 

FUCUS, in botany, a genus of ſubmarine plants 
belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of Linnæus. The 
fucus conſiſts of a tough matter, formed into a kind 0 
leaves, which have ſome appearance of fructifcaton, 
in punctated tubercles, covering oblong veſicles, ſup- 
poſed by Linnæus to be male flowers; and {mootl, 
roundith veſicles, hollow and interwoven with fila 
ments, which appear to him to be female flowers 
There are a great many ſpecies of fucus with bro 
or narrower leaves, and other peculiarities ; ole 
which, the broad-leaved, ſerrated fucus, grows to 
height of 6, 8, or more inches. 2 ch the 

Fucvs, alſo ſignifies any kind of paint, wy 
ladies, in particular, uſe to heighten their complex10 
and conſequently improve their charms. ht 

FUEL, or Fewer, literally ſignifies an) ma cis 
feeds or ſupports a fire; but in a figurative k 
applied to whatever increaſes the paſſions of the 
or the diſeaſes of the body. 3 

 FUGA VAc uf, in rj ancient philoſophy 1 ſup” 


poſed averſion in nature to a vacuum. FUGALIA 


FUL 


FUGALIA, in, antiquity, a, feſtival celebrated mainder of the ſoap, as the former part, and throw it 


among the Romans. Some ſuppoſe it to be the ſame 
wih the regifugium, and others the ſame with popli- 
fugium. 1 i 

TUGITIVE. This word has various {Fnifications ; 
it denotes a perſon obliged to leave his native country. 
It alſo ſignifies one who breaks out of priſon, andi in 
the Roman law, a ſlave who 1s apt to run away from 


his maſter. 


FUGUE, in muſick ; of this there are three. ſorts, 


a fingle, double, and counter fugue ; the firſt is when 


ſome point conſiſting of 4, 5, 6, &c. notes is begun by 


one ſingle part, and then ſeconded by a third, fourth, 
fifth, and fixth part; the leading part {till flying before 
thoſe that follow. Double, fugue, when two points 
move together in a fugue ; and counter fugue when they 
move contrary. | WE 

FULIGNOUS; whatever proceeds from a thick 
ſooty ſmoke, ſuch as litharge and lamp-black. 

FULL Moon, Plenilunium, that phaſis of the 
moon, when, in her oppoſition to the ſun, her whole 
face is enlightened ; at which time only eclipſes of the 
moon happen. See the article Moor. 

FULLER, one employed in fulling, . milling,” or 
ſcouring cloth, &c. 414 

Fuller's EARTH, ferra fullonica, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a ſoft, greyiſh, brown, denſe, and heavy marle : 
when dry, it is of a greyiſh, ath-coloured brown, in all 
degrees, from very pale to almoſt black, and it has ge- 
nerally ſomething of a greeniſh caſt : it is very hard 
and firm, of a compact texture, of a rough and ſome- 
what duſty ſurface, that adheres ſlightly to the tongue 
it is very ſoft to the touch, not ſtaining the hands, nor 
breaking caſily between the fingers: it has a little harth- 
neſs between the teeth, and melts freely in the mouth: 
thrown into water, it makes no ebullition, or hiſſing, 


but {wells gradually in bulk, and falls into a fine ſoft} 


powder. It makes no efferveſcence with aquafortis. 

It is of great uſe in ſcouring cloths, ſtuffs, &c. im- 
bibing all the greaſe and oil uſed in preparing, dreſſing, 
&c. of the wool, for which reaſon it is made a contra- 
band commodity, and is not to be exported under the 
penalty of one ſhilling for every pound weight. Sce 
the article FULLING.. a M5: 

Fulter's WEED, in botany, a name ſometimes 
given to the dipſacus, or teaſel. See Dips Accus. 

FULLING, the art or act of ſcouring and prefling 
cloths, ſtuffs, ſtockings, &c. to cleanſe, thicken, and 
render them more firm and ſtrong, which is done by 
means of a water-mill. In the troughs of the mill are 
lad the cloths, ſtuffs, &c. intended to be fulled : then 
letting the current of water fall on the wheel, the mal- 
lets are ſucceſſively let fall upon them, when by their 
weight and velocity they ſtamp and preſs the ſtuffs very 
ftrongly, which by this means become thickened and 
condenſed, In this operation, . fuller's earth 1s uſed 
with ſome proportion of ſoap; but ſoap alone would 
do much better was it not dearer than fuller's earth. 

Pulling of ſtockings, caps, &c. is performed either 
With the hands or feet, or a kind of wooden machine, 
ether armed with wooden teeth, or thoſe of horſes or 
vullocks. The ingredients generally uſed on this oc- 
— on are fuller's earth, urine, white and green ſoap ; 

5. Vater ſoftened with chalk is far preferable. 

cf he following is M. Colmet's method of fulling with 

ch P, grounded on experiments made by order of the 
aquis de Louvois. Let a coloured cloth of about 

| CR ells, be laid in the uſual manner in the trough 

Rk ng mill, without firſt ſoaking it in water, as 

monly practiſed in moſt places. To full this trough- 


full of cloth fifteen pounds of ſoap are required, one 


! of which is to be melted into two pails of river or 


r . 
Pring water, made as hot as the hand can bear. Let 


en be poured by little and little, upon the 

it is to Tr rs as it is laid in the trough: thus 
e led for at leaſt tyo hours; after which, 
oh baten out and ftretched. This dene, let the 
without n returned into the ſame trough, 
en take An 10ap, and there fulled two hours more: 
997 ring it well, and expreſs all the greaſe 

DE the. ſecond fulling, diſſolve the re- 
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FUN 


at four feveral times on the cloth, not forgetting to 
take it out every two hours, to undo the plaits and 


wrinkles it got in tlie trougli. When it is ſufficiently 


fulled, and brought to the requiſite quality and thick- 
neſs, it is ſcoured out for good in hot water, Keeping 
it in the trough till it be thoroughly clean. As white 
clotlis full more caſily than coloured ones, a third part 
of the ſoap may be ſave t. | 8 
FulLING- MIL, a machine for fulling cloth. 
This machine will be better underſtood by the draw- 


ing on (plate XXXVI. fig. 5.) than by the moſt accu- 


rate deſcription. 3 

A, the great wheel moved by horſes. This turns the 
trundles B, C, D, and alſo thoſe marked E, F, G. Then 
E turns the cog-wheel H, with the axis I K, and the 
croſs- pieces L, L. 1, 1, 1, &c. are pullies or rollers. 
MN, MN, are wooden beaters turning upon an axis 
paſſing through N, N. Whilſt the axis I K turns about, 
the end / ſlides along the pulley 1, and falling off, the 
part M ſtrikes againſt the cloth in the trough at O, O. 
The lantern F carries the cog-wheel P, and the cranks 
Q, Q, which work the pumps T, T, by help of the 
levers RS, RS, moveable about a, The trundle G 
carries the cog-wheels V and W, and W carries the 
trundle X, with the piſton V, which grinds the indigo 
in the veſſel cd, whence it flows into the veſſel Z. 


The mm, m, &c. of all the axles run in pieces of timber 


going acroſs the mill, and faſtened to one another, and 
to the walls of the houſe. 5 N 
FULMINATION, in chymiſtry, is uſed in two 
ſenſes; firſt, it ſignifies an exploſion, being the ſame 
with:detonation ; and ſecondly, when in the depuration 
of the more perfect metals, upon infuſing them with 
lead, a bright colour ſucceeds a kind of ſulphureous 
cloud, during the fuſion, this is called fulmination. 
FULMINATION, in the church of Rome, the de- 
nunciation of anathemas -againſt criminals, hereticks, 
&c. as alſo it fignifies'a ſentence of a biſhop, &c. for 
executing the pope's bulls, 1 
FUMIGATION, in medicine, the application of 
fumes to particular parts of the body, ſuch as factitious 
.cinnabar to venereal ulcers, &c. 
FuMIGATHON, in chymiſtry, a kind of calcination, 
when metals, or other hard bodies, are corroded or 


| ſoftened, by receiving certain fumes for that purpoſe. 


FUNCTION, the act of fulfilling the duties of any 
bon ag bred It is alfo applied to the actions of the 
body, which are divided into vital, animal and natural: 
the vital functions are ſuch as are ſo neceſſary, that the 
individual cannot ſubſiſt without their exerciſe; fuch 
as the motion of the heart and lungs, &c. The na- 
tural functions are ſuch, that it can ſubſiſt a conſider- 
able time without them, as the digeſtion of the aliment, 
and its converfion into blood. Under animal functions 
are included the ſenſes of touch, taſte, &c. memory, 
judgment, and voluntary motion, without any or all 
of which an.animal may live, but not very comfort- 
ably. In ſhort, all parts of the body have an action 
petular to thenmelves. ooo | 

FUND, in commerce, is applied to that ſtock or 
capital, which a merchant, company, or corporation, 
put into trade. a mg ee | 
— Fvnvs, alſo fignifics the publick revenue of a nation 
or ſtate. | e ce fog as 
Found, in anatomy, fignifies the bottom, of any ca- 
r a momoeeemmces | | 
” FUNDAMENT, the anus or aperture through 
which an animal voids the feces or recrementitious 
parts of his aliments. Re 8 444544 
FUNDAMENTAL, whatever ſerves as a baſis or 
foundation for any thing: _ pe ages e 

FUNERAL, the obſequies and ceremonies uſed at 
interring the dead, or the laft offices we pay them. We 
find that funeral rites varied in different ages and 
amongſt different nations. The two principal me- 
ihdds* of Ne Wite. Fortan the e ech, or 
HER. CEE Lt ales oe LE. 18 

FuxE RAL Column, a column crowned with an' urn, 
in which the aſhes of the dead body, after it was burnt, 


were uſually depoſited ; the ſhaft of the column being 
1 ſarrounded 
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FUR 


fiirrounded with repreſentations of tears or flames as|lenit fuel. It proves alſo an admirable covert fi 5 
| fowl. | 


emblems of grief and immortality: 1 
Fux ERAL Games, 2 part of the ancient funeral obſe- 
quies, that conſiſted chiefly in proceſſionis, and cruel] 
combats of gladiators. | 
FunERAL Oration, an eulogium pronounced in 
praiſe of a deceaſed perſon. 
FUNGUS, in natural hiſtory, a genus of plants, 
ranged by Lynnæus among the cryptogamia claſs. 
There are various ſpecies of the fungi, as agatick, mufh- 
rooms; Ce: =; | | 5 
FunGvs, iti ſurgery; a ſoft, ſpongy excreſcence, ariſ- 
ing in various parts of the human body, in conſe- 
quence of wounds, ulcers, contuſions, &c. $7 
FUNNEL of a Chimney, the ſhaft or ſmalleſt part of 
the waſte, where it is gathered into its leaſt dimenſions. 
FURBISHING, the act of cleaning, ſcouring, an 
polithing arms ; as guns, piſtols, ſwords, &c. | 
FURFUR, the ſcarf, ſcales, or dandriff, which 
grow upon the ikin. 


* 


FURIES Eumenides Dire, certain goddeſſes whoſe | 


offiee it was to puniſh the guilty after death. Theſe 
were three in number, Alecto, Megzra, and Tiſiphone, 
who were deſcribed with ſnakes inſtead of hair, and 
eyes like lightning, earrying iron chains and whips in 


one hand, and in the other flaming torches; the latter 


to diſcover, and the former to puniſh the guilty; and 
they were ſuppoſed to be conſtantly hovering over ſuch 
perſons as had been guilty of any enormous crime. 

FURLING, among ſeamen, implies the action of 
rolling up the fail cloſe to the yard, ſtay, or maſt, and 
faſtening it, by rolling a bandage or rope cloſe about it. 

 FurLinG-Ling, a line to faſten the ſail; thoſe 
which are made for the yards are flat and plated, gene- 
rally called gaſkets. | 
_FURLONG, an Engliſh long meaſure, being equal 
to one eighth of a mile, or 40 ſtatute poles or perches. 

FURLOUGH, a licence granted by an officer to a 
ſoldier, to be abſent for ſome time from his duty. 

FURNACE, a veſſel or utenſil for maintaining a 
ſtrong fire, either of coal or wood. | 

FuRNACE is particularly uſed for a kind of oven, 
wherein the ores of metals, after beating, waſhing, &c. 
are melted down by a large fire of wood or coal. 

Glaſs- Houſe, FURNACE. See GLASS. 

FurnACEs, in chymiſtry, are of three kinds; fur- 
naces for ſand-heats ; furnaces for receiving retorts, or 
long necks ; and thoſe called wind furnaces, uſed for 
calcinations and detonations, performed in crucibles, 
or veſſels which are to be placed in the open fire. See 
CHyMicaAl, Laboratory, or Elaboratory. 

FURNITURE, in dialling, implies certain additi- 
onal lines, &c. ſuch as the ecliptick, circles of declina- 
tion, azimuths, &c. drawn on dial-planes. 

FURR, in commerce, ſignifies the ſkins of ſeveral 
wild beaſts dreſſed in alum with the hair on. The furrs 
moſt in uſe are thoſe of the ermine, ſable, beaver, hair, 
rabbit, &c. 

FuRRs, In heraldry, a bearing which repreſents the 
{ſkins of certain beaſts, uſed as well in the doublings of 
the mantles belonging to the coat armour, as in the 
court-armours themſelves. 

Furr, among carpenters, a piece nailed upon a raf- 
ter, to ſtrengthen it when decayed, or to make it ſtreight 
when it has ſunk in the middle. | 15 

FURRING, among earpenters, is theregular fafhi- 
oning out any part. When the main piece of the 
material is ſcanty, either by defects, wains, or want of 
thickneſs, then a piece of the ſame is put behind it to 
make good its thickneſs, which is called a furr. _ 

FURZE, or FuzE-BusHn, in botany. 
countries, where there are dry banks, or dry ſand or 


gravel, that nothing elſe will grow on, furze makes an 
extremely good fence ; and is propagated either by lets 


or ſeeds, eſpecially the latter. It will make a good 
hedge 1n three years if well weeded and carefully kept 
from cattle, eſpecially ſheep; and if clipped, it will 
thrive extremely, and be very thick ; but if let grow at 
large, it will prove the better ſhelter, and' yield excel- 


3 


In many 


* * | * 7 


Sometimes, indeed, fur ze over- runs the pa 
or arable lands; iri which caſe it is to be grubbed: 3 
it may be deſtroyed by only marling the lands. * 
 Fukzre-Factors are uſed for breem; 
when in the dock to be cleaned, or under repair, J 


FUSAROLE, in architecture, a round memhs 
earved in the manner of a collar or chaplet, With or 
beads, and placed immediately, under the Kg, 
the Dorick, Ionick, and Compoſite capitals, 2 

FUSEE, in clock work, is that conical part gr 
by the ſpring, and about which the chain or W 
wound; for the uſe of which, ſee CI. oK and Wang 

Fus EE, or FiRELOCK. See Muskkr. 5 
FUSIBILIT V, in natural philoſophy, that qua; 
of bodies which renqers thetn fuſtble. ©” © PW 

F Us IL, in heraldry, a bearing of A rhomboidal f. 
gure, longer than the lozenge, and having its upper aud 
lower angles more acute and ſharp thar tlie other tra 
in the middle. | 2 

FUSILIERS, or FUsiLEER s, in the military an, 
are foot ſoldiers, armed with fuſees, or firelocks. 

FUSILY, or Fus ILE, in heraldry, ſignifies a feld 
3 entirely covered over with, or divided int 

uſils. 

FUSION, the melting of metals, minerals, &c. by 
means of fire. In order to obtain the metal from th: 
ore to the beſt advantage, the ſcoria or flag muſt be ne- 
cefſarily made to run thin and fluid; otherwiſe it en- 
tangles or inviſcates the metal, and will not let it ſeparate 
fully. And hence we frequently obſerve in the aflaying 
of copper ores, ſmall grains of metal interſperſed here and 
there, among the ſcoria, that require to be ſeparated by 
ſtamping and waſhing the whole maſs ; which labour 
might have been prevented, by ufing a proper degre: 
of heat, in NN of procuring a thin fuſion and a fuit- 
able flux, ſo as to have made all the metals fall to the » 
bottom of the crucible ; which it conſtantly does, when 
the operation 1s well performed. | 

FUST of a Column, the ſame with ſhaft of a column. 
See the article SAFT. 

FUSTIAN, in commerce, a kind of cotton ſtuf, 
which appears as if whaled on one fide. I lie beſt ful- 
trans are made entirely of cotton-yarn, both woof and 
warp; but a great many are made, of which the warp 
is flax, or even hemp. There are fuſtians made of ſe- 
veral kinds, wide, narrow, fine, coarſe ; with ſhag, or 
ws and without it. | | 

he duties on fuſtians imported, are fo high as fo 
amount in a manner to a prohibition : for inſtance, 
Dutch and Milan fuſtians, the piece, containing two 
half pieces of 15 yards the half piece, pay 11. 10s. 9,40 
drawback 11. 57s. Holmes and bervenex fuſtians, tlic 
bale, containing 45 half pieces, pay 1 fl. 8s. drawback 
13]. 10s. Naples fuſtians, tripe or velure plain, thi 
yard, pay 18. 11,72. drawback 18. 8-25,d. Naples ful 
tians, wrought, called Sparta velvet, the yard pay 5 . 
od. drawback 2s. 8.42. d. | 
 FUSTICK, the wood of a ſpecies of mulberry, 
which grows naturally in the W. Indian iſlands and 
Campeachy. With us it is much ufed for dyeing 
yellow. _ | | ; 

FUTTOCKS, in a ſhip, the timbers raiſed ove! 
the keel, or the encompaſſing timbers that mak het 


| breadth. Of theſe there are firſt, ſecond, third, and 


fourth, denominated, according to their diſtance _ 
the keel, thoſe next it being called firſt or prone 
tocks, and the others upper-ftttocks : thoſe tim 725 
being put together, make a frame-bend. © fy- 
FUTURE, in general, denotes whatever regards 
turity, or the time to come. 8 See the 
FU ruxRE TENSE, among grammarians. N. 
article FEN SE. eee 26 RN or blen 
FUZEE, among farriers, two dangerous pe 
joining from above downwards. They Kn 
ſcrews. or thorough ſplents in this, that er ar- 
placed on two oppoſite ſides of the leg. | 
Fele. DF LENT r. 
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7 The fifth conſonant and ſeventh letter of the 
2 Engliſh, French and Latin alphabets, but in 
I the Greek, and moſt of the oriental languages 
it is the third. It is one of the mutes, and cannot be 
ſounded without the affiſtance of ſome vowel. 

In Engliſh it has a hard and ſoft ſound; hard, as in 
the words game, gun, &c. and ſoft, as in the words 
geſture, giant, &c. at the end of words, g/ is pro- 
nounced like J, as in the words rough, tough, &c. 
The letter g is alſo uſed in many words where the 
ſound is not perceived, as in ſign, reign, &c. 


As a numeral; G was anciently uſed to denote 400; 


and with a daſh over it, thus G, 40,000: In muſick 
it is the character or mark of the treble cleff ; and from 
its being placed at the head, or marking the firſt ſound 
in Guido's ſcale, the whole ſcale took the name gamut. 
See CLTFF and GAMUT: 197, 


GABEL, in our ancient cuſtoms, ſignifies a duty, 


formerly impoſed by the king or lord at pleaſure. 
GABIONS, in fortification, oſier baſkets of a cy- 
lindrical figure between five and fix feet high, and four 
broad. They are filled with earth, in order to cover 
the batteries from the enemy's fire. They are alfo uſed 
on the parapets of trenches, and placed ſo cloſe to- 
gether that the muzzle of a muſket only can paſs between 


them. They are often uſed to form a parapet to lines or 


lodgements, when the ground is, too hard to remove. 
GABLE, or GABLE-EN PD, among bricklayers, 
ſignifies an upright triangular end of any houſe, from 
the corniſh or eaves up to the top of the wall. | 
GAD, among miners, a ſmall punch of iron, with 
a long wooden handle, uſed to break up the ore. One 
of the miners holds this in his hand, directing the 


point to a proper place, while the other drives it into 


the vein, by ſtriking it with a ſledge hammer. 
Gap-FLy, or BREEZE-FLx, names given to the 
black and yellow bodied ceſtrus, a fly nearly as large as 
the common blue fleſh-fly.. AA? 
GAFOLD-LAanp, in old law-books, land liable 
to taxes. and let for rent. 5 Ms 
GAGATES, JET, in natural hiſtory, See JET. 
AGE, in law-books, the ſame with ſurety or pledge. 
GAGE, in joinery, an inſtrument in which a piece 
of wood is moveable upon a-ſtaff, ſo as to be ſet nearer 
or farther at pleaſure. Its uſe is to draw a line parallel 
to the firaight fide of any board, for gaging tenons, 
and marking ſtuff for an equal thickneſs, 

AGE, among letter-founders, a piece of box, or 
other hard wood, variouſly notched ; the uſe of which 
do adhuſt the dimenſions, ſlopes, &c. of the different 
lorts of letters. MID 5 | 

Siding-GAGE, a tool uſed by mathematical inſtru- 
ment makers, for meaſuring and ſetting off diſtances. 
REY, or Weather-GAGE, in navigation, A ſhip 
8 aid to have gained the weather - gage of another when 
de makes a greater progreſs to the windward, or when 

r als to the windward of ſome other. . 

. 8 an inſtrument invented by Dr. Hales 
* Deſaguliers, for finding the depth of the ſea. 
Hirt t-Sea-GAGE, an inſtrument contrived by Dr. 
3 _ find the different degrees of coldneſs and ſalt- 
am 55 ſea, at different depths; conſiſting of a 
235 we 10uſhold pail or bucket, with two heads to 
xk = e heads have each a round hole in the middle, 
. r inches diameter, and covered with valves 
ut t Yards; and that they might both open and 

ogether, there is a ſmall iron rod fixed to the 


0 Gs 8 0 +. «d 
4's a Part of the lower valve, and at the other end to 
under part of 


| 


| 


* 


the gain, and ſo the joiſt and trimmer lic even and le- 


roots imported from the E. Indies 


drop being one of the firſt flowers which blow in the 
ſpring, deſerves a place in every garden. | 


trade, employment or induſtry. There are legal and 
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deſcends with its ſinking weight into the ſea, both the 
valves open by the force of the water, which by that 
means has a free paſſage through the bucket. But when 
the bucket is drawn up, then both the valves ſhut by 


the force of the water at the upper part of the bucket ; 
ſo that the bucket is brought up full of the loweſt ſea- 


water to which it had deſcended. 

When the bucket is drawn up, the mercurial ther- 
mometer, fixed in it, is examined ; but great care muſt 
be taken to obſerve the degree at which the mercury 
ſtands, before the lower part of the thermometer is 
taken out of the water in the bucket, elſe it would be 
altered by the different temparature of the air. In 
order to keep the bucket in a right poſition, there are 
4 cords fixed to it, reaching about 4 feet below it, to 
which the ſinking weight is fixed. | 

Water-GaGt. See HYDROMETER. : _ 

GAIANITES, Gaianitæ, in church hiſtory, a 
branch of Eutychians. See the article EuTYcHlANs. 

GAIN, the profit or lucre, a perſon reaps from his 


reputable gains, as well as ſordid and infamous ones. 
What is gained by gaming, is all 1iable to be reſtored 
again, if the loſer will take the benefit of the law. 
GAIN, in architecture, the levelling ſhoulder of a 
joiſt or other timber. It is alſo uſed for the lapping of 
the end of the joints, &c. upon a trimmer or girder, 
and then the thickneſs of the ſhoulder is cut into the 
trimmer, alſo levelling upwards, that it may juſt receive 


vel with the ſurface, This way of working is uſed in 
floors and hearths. | | 
GALACTOPHOROUS, or Ladtiferous Duets, in 
anatomy, thoſe canals or veſſels that convey milk to 
the breaſts, or rather to thoſe little tubes or duts which 
preceding from the glandulous ſubſtance of the breaſts, 
are concentered in the nipples. | N 
GALACTOsIs, the act whereby the chyle is con- 
verted into milk. N . 
 GALANGALS, Galanga, in pharmacy, medicinal 


There are two roots deſcribed by authors, and kept 
in the ſhops under the name of Galangals, a greater and 
a ſmaller; of theſe however the ſmaller is by far the 
moſt eſteemed, and is almoſt the only kind ever heard 
of in preſcription. The leſs abound with a volatile, 
oily, aromatick ſalt. The people of the E. Indies uſe 
them, when freſh, by way of ſpice for the ſeaſoning 
many of their diſhes. With us the leſſer is eſteemed 
an excellent ſtomachick, and is made an ingredient in 
almoſt all bitter infuſions and tinctures: it has alſo the 
credit of being a great cephalick, cardiack, and uterine, 
but it is more rarely ufed in thoſe intentions. It is 
greatly recommended in vertigoes, and eſpecially when 
they. proceed from crudities in the ſtomach. The 
2 galangals poſſeſs the ſame virtue with the other, 

ut in a leſs degree. | 

 GALAN THUS, the ſnow-drop, in botany, a bul- 
bous rooted plant, whoſe flower confiſt of three oblong 
concave petals, which ſpread open and are equal; the 
nectarium is obtuſe, cylindrical, and indented; the ſta- 
mina are ſix ſhort filaments, topped with oblong acu- 
minated antheræ, inclining together; and the Fut is 
an oval capſule obtuſely trigonal, with three cells, which 
are filled with a number of roundiſh ſeeds. Ihe ſnow- 


| GALAXY, Via Latta or Milk Way, in aſtronomy, 
that luminous tract, which encompaſſes the heavens 


the upper valve; ſo that as the bucket 
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RESINS 


like a girdle, and is eaſily diſtinguiſhable in a clear froſty 
night, when the moon does not appear. 

The galaxy paſſes between Sagittarius and Gemini, 
dividing the ſpheres into two parts; but unequally 
broad. It is in the region of the fixed ſtars, and not 
a meteor according to Ariſtotle; and, ſince the invention 
of the teleſcope, has been found to be no other than an 
aſſemblage of an infinite number of little ſtars, which 
are ſo remote that the naked eye cannot diſcern them. 
The like is obſerved in thoſe other ſpots, called nebu- 
loſe ſtars, which by the teleſcope are diſtinctly perceived 
to be cluſters of little ſtars, too faint to affect the 


naked eye. 
GALBAN UM, in pharmacy, a gum iſſuing from the 


' ſtem of an umbelliferous plant, growing in Perſia and 


many parts of Africa. It is ſometimes met with in thę 
ſhops i looſe granules, called drops or tears, and ſomex 


times in large maſſes, formed of a number of — 


| blended together; but in theſe maſſes ſome accident 


foulneſs is often mixed with the gum. * The fingle 
drops uſually approach to a roundifh, oblong, pear- like 
form. Galbanum is ſoft like wax, and, when freſh 
drawn, white; but it afterwards becomes yellowiſh or 
rediſh: it is of a ſtrong ſmell, of an acrid and bitteriſh 
taſte : it is inflammahle in the manner of a reſin, and 
ſoluble in water like a gum. | 

It attenuates and diſſolves tough phlegm, and is 
therefore of ſervice in aſthmas and inveterate coughs : 
it is alſo of great ſervice in hyfterick complaints; it diſ- 
ſipates flatulencies, promotes the menſes, and facilitates 
delivery and the expulſion of the ſecundines. It is 
given in pills and electuaries, and is uſed externally in 
form of a plaiſter applied to the belly, againſt habitual 
hyſterick complaints, and on many other' occaſions. 


 GALENICK, or GALENICAL, in pharmacy, a 


manner of treating diſeaſes founded on the principles of | 
| verſe, is a little alley made of timber, in order to pak a 
foſſe, the foundation being laid in the bottom thereof. 


Galen. | . 
SGALENIST S, ſuch phyſicians as adopt the method 
of Galen. The late improvements in philoſophy have 
reformed the Galenical method of phyſick, it becoming 
now all mechanical and corpulcular, by reducing every 
thing to the great principle of attraction, and the figure, 
bulk, &c. of the component particles of bodies. 
GALENISTS, in church hiſtory, a branch of ana- 
baptiſts, who are ſaid to have adopted ſeveral Arian 
opinions concerning the divinity of our Saviour. 
GALLILEANS, a ſect of Jews. Their founder 
was one Judas, a native of Gallilee, from which they 
derived their name. Their chief, eſtceming it an in- 
dignity for the Jews to pay tribute to ſtrangers, raiſed up 
his countrymen againſt the edict of the emperor Au— 
guſtus, which had ordered a taxation or enrollment of 
all the ſubjects of the Roman empire. They pretend 
that God alone ſhould be owned as maſter and lord; 
and in other reſpects were of the opinion of the Pha- 
riſees: but as they judged it unlawful to pray for the 
infidel princes, they ſeparated themſelves from the reſt 
of the Jews, and performed their ſacrifices apart. 
GALL, in the animal ceconomy, the ſame with 
bile. See BILE. 
GALL-BLADDER, called veſicula, and cyſtis fellea, 
is uſually of the ſhape of a pear, and of the ſize of a 
ſmall hen's egg. It is fituated in the concave fide 
of the liver, and lies upon the colon, part of which it 
tinges with its own colour. It is compoſed of four 
membranes, or coats; the common coat, a veſicular 
one, a muſcular one (conſiſting of ſtraight, oblique, 
and tranſverſe fibres) and a nervous one, of a wrinkled 
or reticulated ſurface within, and furniſhed with an 
unctuous liquor. 1 
The ule of the gail-bladder is to collect the bile, 
firſt ſecreted in the liver, and mixing it with its own 
peculiar produce, to perfect it further, to retain it toge- 
ther a certain time, and then to expel it. 
GALL, in natural hiſtory, denotes any protuberance 
or tumour produced by the puncture of inſe&s on 
plants and trees of different kinds. 4 
Theſe galls are of various forms and ſizes, and no leſs 


different with regard ta their internal ſtructure. Some 


have only one cavity, and others a number of ſmall celis 
communicating with each other. Some of them are 
| my : . 1 , 1 | F ; oe © > 


conſequently the gallon itſelf, are different, acco 


as hard as the wood of the tree they grow on wh 
others are ſoft and ſpungy ; the firſt being termed 1 
nuts, and the latter berry-galls, or apple-gallz. Th 
general hiſtory of galls is this: an inſect of the fly k 
is inſtructed by nature to take care for the ſafety of 
young, by lodging her eggs in a woody fſubg,, a 
where they will be defended from all injuries: ſhe f. 
this purpoſe wounds the leaves or tender branches gf; 
tree; and the lacerated veſlels, diſcharging their on 
tents, ſoon form tumours about the holes thus ads 
The hole in each of theſe tumours, through which 4, 


fly has made its way, may for the moſt part be found. 
| and when it is not, the maggot inhabitant or jt; . 


mains are ſure to be found within, on breaking the 
gall. However, it is to be obſerved, that in thb 
galls which contain ſeveral cells, there may be ings; 
found in ſome of them, though” there be a hol: % 
which the inhabitant of another cell has eſcaped, * 


tion of vitriol in water, though but a very weak 9: 
give it a purple or violet colour; which, as it gros 
ſtronger, becomes black; and on this property depend 
the art of making our writing ink, as alſo a great deal 
of thoſe of dying and dreſſing leather, and other nu. 
nufactures. PTR ml | 
In medicine, galls are found to be very aſtringent, 
and good, under proper management, in diarthe, 
dyſenteries, and hemorrhages of all kinds; they hare 
alſo a very eminent virtue as a febrifuge.” 
GALLERY, a covered place in a houſe, that! 
longer than it is broad, which is commonly in the Wings 
of an edifice, where perſons may conveniently walk. 
GALLERY. likewiſe fignifies an iſle or a little alley 
of communication between ſeveral rooms on a floor vr 
in a line together. TOO VIS 
GALLERY, in fortification, ſometimes called tra- 


and covered with planks whereon earth is laid, and 
placed at acute angles, the better to reſiſt the fire of the 
enemy. The ſides of the gallery are lined with iron 
plates, and are muſket- proof. This contrivance ſerves 
to facilitate the miners reaching the baſtion. 

GALLERY, likewiſe ſignifies that paſſage of a mine 
under ground that reaches to the works deſigned to be 
blown up. | 

GALLERY, in a ſhip, a covered or uncovered bal- 
cony, abaft or in the ſtern, that communicates with 


is principally intended in large trading veſſels and ſhips 
of war. 

GALLEY, a low built veſſel, carrying betweel 
25 and 30 benches of oars, and between 4 and 6 rowe! 
to each oar. It carries ſome large cannon called courſier, 
and 4 more of a ſmaller fize, 2 maſts, and 2 ſquare 
ſails. A galley is uſually about 22 fathoms long, 3 broad, 
and 1 deep. It goes with fails and oars, and generally 
cloſe to land; though ſometimes it croſſes the ſeas. . 

GALLIAMBICK VERSE, in ancient poetry, fig 
nifies a verſe conſiſting of 6 feet, viz. an anapeſt, or 
ſpondee ; an iambus, or an anapeſt, or a tribrach; an 
iambus; a dactyl; a dactyl; an anapeſt. 

GALLI, in antiquity, the prieſts of the goddet 
Cybele. They were eunuchs, and took their name 
from Gallus, a river in Phrygia. g 

GALLIUM, ladies-bedſtraw, in botany, a genus 
plants, the flower of which is a quadrifid ſingle petal, 
without any tube, and placed flatwile : the fruit co n 
of two globoſe bodies, growing cloſe together, but n 
adhering, and containing each a fingle kidney: 
ſeed. It is ſaid to be an excellent aſtringent. ; 
GALLON, a meaſure of capacity both for dry al 


Paget %; ag : arts, 4a 
liquid things, containing 4 quarts ; but theſe qy rding to 


the quality of the thing meaſured : for inſtance, the wine 


gallon contains 231 cabick inches, and holds 8 po 
averdupois of pure water : the beer and ale 
tain 282 ſold inches, and holds ten pong 
and a quarter averdupois of water ; an Js 
corn, meal, &c. 2724 cubick inches, and holds 9 pon 


13 ounces of pure water. GALLY: 


Oak galls put, in a very ſmall quantity, into a fu. 


the captain's cabbin, for whoſe uſe and convenience it | 
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LY, in printing, à frame into which the com- 
2 the lines out of his compoſing-ſtick, and. 
in which he ties up the page when it is completed. The 
ally is formed of an oblong ſquare board, with a ledge 
5 three ſides, and a groove to admit a falſe bottom, 
called a gally-flice. | | ry 
" GAMBOGE, is a concreted vegetable juice, the 
produce of two trees, both called by the Indians caraca- 


pulli, and is partly of a gummy, and partly of a refinous| 


nature. Tt is brought to us either in form of orbicular 
maſſes, or of cylindrical. rolls of various fizes ; and is 
of a denſe, compact, and firm texture, and of a beauti- 
ful yellow. It 1s chiefly brought to us from Cambaja, 
in the E. Indies. It is uſed by painters in water 
colours, and ſometimes in medicine. | 
GAMES, Ludi, in antiquity, were publick diver- 
ſions, exhibited on ſolemn occaſions. Such, among 
the Greeks, were, the Olympick, Pythian, Iſthmian, 
Nemæan, &c. games; and, among the Romans, the 
Apollinarian, Circenſian, Capitoline, &c. games. See 
OLyMeick, PYTHIAN, &c. 5 
GAMING, the art or act of performing or practiſ- 
ing any game, particularly a game of hazard, and this 
generally for ſtakes or a ſum of money. See CHANCE. 
GAMUT, in muſick, a ſcale by which we are taught 
to ſound the muſical notes ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la. This 
was an improvement made on the diagramma of the 
ancients by Guido Aretin, a monk of Arezzo in 
Tuſcany : the gamut was alſo called the harmonical 
hand, as he firſt made uſe of the figure of a hand to ar- 
range his notes on. ay, : | 
Guido added 5 more notes to the ancient ſcale; one 
below the proſlambanomenos, or graveſt note; and four 
above the next or acuteſt of the ancients. Guido's 
ſcale is divided into three columns, the firſt called molle, 
or flat; the ſecond natural; and the third durum or 
ſharp. The uſe of this ſcale is to make tranfitions from 
B flat to B ſharp, by means of the tones and ſemi- tones. 
M. le Maire has added a ſeventh note fi; yet, the 
Engliſh uſually throw out both f and ut, making the 
other five ſerve for all. „ | 
GANG-WAY, in the ſea language, is applied to the 
ſeveral paſſages from one part of the ſhip to the other. 
GANGLION, in medicine, generally means no 
more than any hard moveable tumor, formed both on 
the internal and external ſurface of the carpus, moſt fre- 
quently near the tendons or ligaments of the muſcles, 
but without any conſiderable pain. In recent gang- 
lions, the. inſpiſſated matter is generally digeſted by 
careful frictions of the prominent part, rubbing it 
ſufficiently every morning with faſting ſpittle, and ap- 
plying over it a plate of lead, to be ſecured by proper 
bandages. But, ſhonld this method prove ineffectual, 
the ganglion is to be cut out with the knife, or extirpated 
by the proper corroſives, taking care not to injure 
the adjacent tendons or ligaments. Ganglion alfo 
denotes a knot or plexus frequently found in the courſe 
of the nerves, which 1s not morbid, as may be ſeen at the 
inning of all the nerves of the medulla ſpinalis, &c. 
GANGRENE, a very great and dangerous degree of 
ntlammation, wherein the parts affected begin to cor- 
apt, and put on a ſtate of putrefaction. A gangrene 
| f diſtinguiſhed from a ſphacelus, in as much as this 
Alte is not an incipient but an abſolute and perfect 
orruption, or death of the parts, already made. See 
PHACELUS. | 
10 8 may be diſcovered generally from the 
= da ſigns; namely, the inflammation, with its 
EE * which have all along been very violent, do 
r N a ſudden change, as if they were 
Aas 5 The parts which were before ſwelled and 
with th i 5 grow ſoft and flaccid, and upon 2 
2 " ger on the ſkin and fat, its imprefſion re- 
* » >chind, as in an oedema ; at length the cuticula 
af 58 ow the cutis, often riſing up in bliſters, like 
| on burns, filled with a redith, yellowiſh, and 


black humour ni 
; and | 
degree diminiſlie 30 the ſenſe of the limb. is in ſome 


he cauſes of a 
FIT external or i 


are reckoned an er 
Jou. J. No. 8 a | 


gangrene, as well as a ſphacelus, are 
nternal. Among the internal cauſes 


ylipelas, and all other inflammations 


GAN. 


which riſe ſpontaneouſly, and can by no means be 
diſperſed, nor brought to ſuppuration. Inflammations 
of this kind uſually proceed from the blood's being too 
acrimonious, or corrupted by the bile, or in a ſcor- 
butus; or when the circulation of the blood is too 
quick, or too ſlow, by reaſon of old age, or any other 
weakneſs ; or, laſtly, when the patient uſes a perverſe 
courſe of life with reſpe& to diet, and paſſions of the 


[ 


of the inflammation. By external cauſes are intended 
injuries of the air, cold water, and the application of 
topical remedies externally to the inflamed parts ; which 
are either cooling, aſtringent, fat, oily, or the like; 
together with all great external hurts or accidents, which 
frequently happen to the body through falls, blows, &c. 
as in wounds, fractures, luxations, &c. 

A gangrene is for the generality never without danger, 
becauſe it eaſily changes into a ſphacelus, or intire mor- 
tification, which never admits of cure but by taking off 
the dead parts. But a gangrene which is flight, inci- 
pient, and not ſpread far, but only affects the ſkin and 
fat, is not very difficult to cure, eſpecially when it hap- 
pens in a young and ſtout patient, in a mild and tem- 
perate ſeaſon, and does little or no injury to the muſcles 
and nerves : but the larger, more violent, and confirmed 
is the gangrene, and the faſter it ſpreads, the more diffi- 
cult it is generally to effect a cure, eſpecially in an old or 
weak Parent; or in an ill habit of body, from a droply, 
phthiſis, or ſcorbutus : the weather allo being too hot, 
or very cold, or the parts affected being near the 
thorax, or abdomen, may make the caſe more dan- 
gerous. Nor can this caſe be neglected without the ut- 
moſt danger of life, or its ſuddenly turning into a 
ſphacelus. | N 

Therefore the gangrene muſt be treated ſo, that it may 
not terminate in a ſphacelus. For which end, firſt of 
all, in plethorick and ſtrong habits, the patient muſt be 
bled largely, and the operation repeated at diſcretion; but 
in weak habits, it ſhould be omitted. The remainder 
of the treatment, according to Heiſter, will conſiſt 
chiefly in obſerviag'the following directions. 1. To 
be careful in the beginning to prevent all violent ex- 
ternal cauſes of inflammations, too ſtrict a bandage in 
wounds and fractures, all foreign bodies which are 
{tuck in the part, as thorns, ſplinters, &c. improper 
medicines externally applied, as ointment, oils, and 
plaſters, with cooling and aſtringent things; all which 
thould be removed as ſoon as poſſible. 2. The next 
obſervation reſpects chiefly the keeping up the patient's 
ſtrength, eſpecially in weak and old people. I his may 
be beſt effected by ordering a diet which not only aſtords 
good juices, but is alſo well accommodated to tlie age, 
conſtitution, and other circumſtances of the patient. 
In weak and old people, the moſt ſuitable diet will be 
ſoops, ſtrengthening broths, &c. With reſpect to medi- 
cines, the moſt proper are the corroborants, uſually 
termed cordials, as the ſpirits, eſſences, powders, and 
electuaries of that tribe; eſpecially made up or mixed 


this caſe, frequently to apply a ſpunge to the noſe or 
carpal arteries, which has been dipped in hungary wa- 
ter; alſo to bind it to the temples. For patients who 
are of a more warm, ſanguine, and bilious habit, ſoops 
and ptiſans mixed with acid juice of citrons or lemons, 
will be very proper ſtrengtheners ; at the ſame tune, 
not neglecting other medicines, which are proper to be 
uſed in fevers ; but the peruvian bark is by many cele- 
brated in this diſorder beyond any other internal medi- 
cine. 3. The chief and laſt obſervation concerning the 
treatment of a gangrene, is chiefly to diſcharge the ſtag- 
nating and corrupted blood from the parts affected as 
ſoon as poſſible, to prevent the neighbouring parts from 
being affected thereby. | 

The principal means to effect this are, 1. To make 
uſe of proper internal, ſtrengthening medicines. 2. To 
make ſcarifications on the part affected, by numerous 
inciſions lengthways, and of a ſufficient depth, in order 


to diſcharge the ſtagnating and corrupted blood, and to 


make way for the ingreſs of the virtues of the diſcutient 
medicines. which are applied externally. Laſtly, 3. Diſ- 
cutient, ſtimulating, and balſamick fomentations and 
3 ____<ataplaſms 


mind, eſpecially anger, grief and fear, during the time 


with confected alkermes. It will be proper alſo, in 
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trials ſhall be acquitted ; but alſo ſuch againſt whom, 


GAR 


| cataplaſms which reſiſt utrefaction, are to be carefully 


applied to the diſordered part. The fomentation 1s to 
be applied hot, ſeveral times in a day, to the parts 
affected, by means of linen or woollen cloths ; and to 
give a laſting warmth, we may apply a hot tile wrapped 
up in a thick cloth, or a hot bag of ſand. 
GANTLET, or GaunTLET, in antiquity, a large 
kind of iron glove that covered the hand or arm of a 
cavalier, when armed cap-a-pied; the fingers were 
plated. Gauntlets were not introduced till about the 1 3th 
century, when the caſque and theſe were always borne 
in the ancient proceſſions. The gantlet was frequently 


thrown, like the glove, by way of challenge. 


GANTLET, in ſurgery, a kind of bandage for the 


hand and fingers. | 
GAOL, a place of legal impriſonment. 
GaoL-Delivery, a patent, in the nature of a letter 
from the king, appointing certain perſons his juſtices to 
deliver the gaol of ſuch a part of the priſoners therein. 
Juſtices of gaol- delivery are impowered by the common 
law to proceed upon indictments of felony, treſpaſs, &c. 
and to order execution and reprieve. And they have not 
only power to diſcharge ſuch priſoners, as upon their 


; 


upon proclamation made, no evidence appears to indict 
them : which juſtices of oyerand terminer, &c. cannot do. 

GARBE, in heraldry a repreſentation of a ſheaf of 
corn, ſometimes borne to denote ſummer or Augutt, as 
a bunch of grapes does autumn. 

GARBLER, of ſpices, an ancient officer in the city 
of London, who may enter any druggiſt's ſhops, &c. 
and view, garble, and cleanſe the drugs: the refuſe, duſt, 
&c. ſevered from good ſpice, drugs, &c. is called garbles. 

GARBLING, is the act of cleanſing ſpice, drugs, 
&c. from the droſs mixt with them. | 

GARDEN, a plot of ground that is incloſed, well 
cultivated, and furnithed with variety of flowers, plants, 
herbs, and fruits ; as alſo grave!-walks, graſs-plots and 
winter-greens, properly intermixed. Gardens are diſ- 
tinguiſhed into flower-gardens, which are for ornament 
and pleaſure ; and into fruit and kitchen gardens, both 
which are more for ſervice. In a garden three things 
are to be regarded; the form, the ſoil, and the ſituation. 
As to the tirſt, an oblong ſejuare is the moſt eligible. 
As to the foil, black, deep, and rich mould is beſt for 
plants; and ſandy foi, good for flowers: but cold foils 
may be corrected by proper compoſts. As to the fitu- 
ation of a garden, a flat, or the fide of a hill ſeems to 
be moſt commodious, particularly for the ſupply of 
water. See EXPOSURE. | 

A pleaſure garden ſhould have viſtas, parterres, 
groves, compartments, arbours, labvrinths, fountains, 
caſcades, canals, &c. In a fruit or kitchen garden, if the 
ſoil be a poor gravel or fand, the holes where trees are 
to be planted ſhould be dug two feet deep, and filled 
with rotten horſe or cow-dung, mixed with a rich 
mould; if marle or ſtiff elay, a compoſt of rubbiſh will 
be the beſt to mix with the dung and mould. When 
the trees are taken out of the nurſery, the biggeſt roots 
ſhould be ſhortened to about 6 inches, taking off all the 
{mall fibres, and the head pruned fo as to have only two | 
branches, and thoſe not above 6 inches long. Wall- 
trees ſhould be placed as far from the walls as poſſible, 


„ 


2 


for the roots to ſpread : then filling up the hole with | as well as the E. Indies. | 
mould; cover the ſpot with ftraw, dung, &c. to ſecure | cipally brought from Calicut, Cananor, an | 
the roots from froſt, and from the ſummer ſun by lay- and the European ones are common in Italy, Ws" m 


ing {and and pebble ſtones thereon. And it is obſerv- 
able, thay thoſe wall-trees thrive beſt that have gravel- 
walks running parallel thereto, which reflect the rays of 
the fun : and no tall trees ought to ſhade the ſouth-eaſt 
or ſouth-weſt walls. For trees planted in borders, 
there is commonly a trench made by the wall-fide two 
teet broad and as many deep, which is filled with dung 
and earth, and trodden half down. It is prudent to 
plant the trees ſhallow, and raiſe the earth about them. 

GARDENING, or HoxT1cuLTuRE, the art of 
cultivating a garden properly. Great men in all ages} 
have not thought gardening an employment unworthy 
of their attention, ö | 5 

M. Le Noſtre was the firſt who brought gardening to 
ſome degree of perfection, particularly as to parterre's, 


2 


| 
| 


. 
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bowling-greens, terraces, labyrinths, caſcades, fountain; 


jet-d'caus, &c. ornaments which do very much raiſe th. 
J le the 


natural beauty of gardening. That part of gardeqjy 
relative to fruits and to kitchen herbs has been ye 
much improved by M. de la Quintinie : nor have gy 
own countrymen been wanting in this reſpe&, 3 
London, Wiſe, Bradley, Laurence, Mortimer, Mille, 


James, Hughes, Fairchild. Recluſe has, by enlarging 
in form of falling rain. | | 
M..Taccio, in 1699, publiſhed a treatiſe on gardeniy 
wherein he teaches the method of employing the reflec. 
tion of the rays of the ſun to good purpoſe. | 
In the time of Charles II. and William III. the tz 
extended little further than to ſmall pieces of box- Wood 
finiſhed parterres, and clipt greens, all which are noy 
generally exploded by the preſent age, who juſtly preg 


upon Quintinie's plan, taught us how to water a garde 


the more extended rural deſigns of gardens which yp. 


proach the neareſt to nature. 

GARGARISM, in medicine, is ſometimes taken, in 
a large ſenſe, for every collution of the mouth; bu, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, it ſignifies a liquid medicine, appropri- 
ated to affections of the mouth, gums, fauces, laryny, 
and ſometimes of the head, received into the mouth, and 
there uſed by way of collation, without deglutition, 

GARLAND, among failors, a ſort of net uſed hy 
the different meſſes of a ſhip of war to hang their profi. 
fions in, in the apartment where they eat and ſleep, 


GARLICK, Allium, in botany, a plant wita a bul- - 


bous root, conſiſting of ſeveral membranes, and is of a 
whitiſh colour with a purpliſh caſt; the leaves are ob- 
long, and not fiſtulous as thoſe of the onion, but in 
their general characters they agree, and therefore claſſed 
by Linnæus together. See Onion. 
Garlick is proper to warm and ſtimulate the ſolids, and 
to diſſolve the groſs clammy fluids ; whence it is good 
in cold conſtitutions and in moiſt aſthmas, as well as al 
defluxions of the breaſt ; it is likewiſe very diurctick, a” 
appears by its ſmell in the urine, and upon that account 
is ſerviceable in dropſies, for it will ſometimes cure it 
without any other medicine; but it ſhould be ayoided 
in all inflammatory diſpoſitions and hot diſeaſes. 


GARNET, Granatus, in natural hiſtory, a ver J 
beautiful gem, of a red colour, with a tincture of blue. 


When pure and free from blemithes, it is little inferior, 
in appearance, to the oriental ruby, though only of: 
middle degree of hardneſs between the ſapphire and 
common cryſtal. It is found of various ſizes, from that 
of a pin's head to an inch in diameter. 

Among our lapidaries and jewellers, genuine games 
are known by different names, according to their diffe- 
rent degrees of colour. 1. The garnet, fimply fo called, 
is the fineſt and moft valuable kind, being of a ver) deep 
blood-red, with a faint admixture of blue. 2. The cl. 
ruby, a name very improperly given to the garnet, when 
it is of a very ſtrong but not deep red, and has à fa 
caſt of the blue: this is a very beautiful gem. 5: The 
ſorane or ſerain garnet, that of a yet brighter red, p- 
proaching to the colour of native cinnabar, with? unk 
blue tinge. 4. The almandine, a garnet on!y a Lt 
paler than that calledthe rock - ruby. 3 

Garnets are very properly di inguiſhed into! 
oriental and occidental kinds, as being found in Europe 


The oriental ones are pf 
' Camba) , 


and Bohemia. Some authors have ſuppoſed the of 
coloured garnet to be the ſame with the carbunc! 8 
the ancients, from which it really differ S; . i 
receiving the fun's beams, it never gives ſo true 
colour as the carbuncle. 
GARNET, among ſeamen, a ſort of tackle, 2. 5 
plication of pullies, fixed to the maiti-ſtay of a 1 Iading 
ſhip to hoiſt the cargo in and out at the 3 fen 
and delivering her. Alſo a rope fixed to the low them up 
or clues of the main-fail and fore-ſail to ee 
the yard occafionally, and hence called dus bit pez 
GARRISON, in the art of war, a Pen | 
diſpoſed in a fortreſs, to defend it againit - 3 to 
to keep the inhabitants in ſubjection + 


ſubſiſted during the winter ſeaſon; hence, winter 


+ cor-quarters are ſometime ly, fe 
. thing; and ſometimes they denote different 
things In the latter caſe, a garriſon is a place wherein 


orces are mal ; 2 
5 as a frontier town, a citadel, caſtle, 


tower, , 
p Winter-quartcrs ſignify a place where a number of 


forces are laid up in the winter ſeaſon, without keeping 


the regular guard. | 

are quartered, and do duty, for the ſecurity thereof, 
keeping ftrong guards at each port, and a main guard in 
| the market-place. * Bb: 73425 
Order of the 


great and little ſeal. 


1 | the head. This office is veſted in the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and has ever been ſo. Next to the prelate is 
me chancellor, which office is veſted in the biſhop of 


and king at arms, being two diftin& offices united in 
one perſon. Garter carries the rod and ſcepter at the 


the ſovereign is preſent. | 
new knights, attends the ſolemnity of their inſtallations, 
carries the garter to the foreign princes, &c. He is the 


the heralds. | | 


tion, ſuch as procceds from fermented wine. 
GASKET, among ſailors, a fort of platted cord faſ- 


anc fall, the latter of which is rolled up cloſe to the 
tormer for that purpoſe. | 


into the vena portæ. See the article VEIN. 

GAST RICK, in general, ſomething belonging to 
the ſtomach. Sec SToM A cn. vt 
GAs TRICE JUICE, Gaſtricus Succus, among phyfi- 


- 


the dilution of the food, See the article Foop! 
| GasTR1 ek VESSELS, in anatomy, the arteries and 
veins of the flomach. See ARTERY and VE1v: 


* thick, pretty broad, and oblong muſcles, which 
The great part of what is called the calf of the leg. 
hey are ſituated laterally with reſpe& to each other 
under the poples. It is allo the name of one of the ex- 

—_—_ . 75 of the foot, + ae 

AS IROTOML, in fo „the cutting open 
ic abdomen and uterus, as in the Cefirtan ect don. 

Mg E, in architecture, a large door, leading or giv- 

N : rance into a city, town, caſtle, palace, or other 

ufiderable building: or a place giving paſ to per- 
8 coaches or waggons, cee. 

i *@GATEs, ſuch as are ſet up in fences for ſhutting 
Þ tie paſſages into fields and otlier ineloſures.. 
C : wot 5 the manage, the going or pace of a horſe. 

uſed in K ie in law, an ancient and ſpecial ceſſavit 
by III Where the cuſtom of gayel-kind continues, 
vices due ic tenant, if he withdraws his rent and ſer- 

98 the lord, forfeits his land and tenements. 
lands in tl. » a tenure or cuſtom: belonging to 
father a c county of Kent, by which the lands of the 
© At his death, equally divided among all his 


daa; or FX land of a deecaſed brother, in caſe he leaves 


re ſometimes uſed indifferently, for 

intained to ſecure it; and where they keep 

regular guard, ; 3 3 A 

CE &c. the garriſon ſhould always/be ſtronger than 
[1s 39111 Mitre 


: 


4 


GxarrisoNn- Town, .a ſtrong place in which troops 


| GARTER, a-military order of knight- 
hood, the moſt noble and ancient of any lay-order in 
me world, inſtituted by king Edward III. This order 
cConſiſts of 26 knights-companions, generally princes! 
and reers, whereof the king of England is the ſovereign 
or chief. They are a college or corporation, having a to 11d 
| | | . 80 I ſame meaſure. Thus, the ſolidity of a wine gallon being 

| Their officers are a prelate, chancellor, regiſter, king; 
at arms, and uſher of the black rod. They have alſo a; 
dean with 12 cannons; and petty cannons, vergers, 

| and 26 penſioners, or poor-knights. The prelate is 


Saliſburv, who keeps the ſeals, &c. The next is the re- 
| gifter, who by his oath is to enter upon the regiſtry, the 
ſcrutinies, elections, penalties, and other acts of the; 
order, with all fidelity. The fourth officer is garter, 


teaſt of St. George, the protector of this order, when 
He notifies the elections of 
principal officer within the college of arms, and chief of 
GAS, among chymiſts, a term made uſe of by Hel- 


mont, to ſignify, in general, ſpirit e wr of coagula- 
ing | 


GASTRO-EPIPLOICK Vz1x, a vein that opens 


clans, a thin, pellucid, ſpumiſh and faltiſh liquor, which 
continually diſtils from the glands of che ſtomach for 


* 


tened to the ſail- yards of a ſhip, to furl or tie up the ſail |. 
to the yard: it is uſed by wrapping it round the yard 


GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomy, the name of 


| 
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no iſſue, among all the brethren. _ This is by ſome 
called ancient ſocage-tenure ; the cuſtom came from 
our Saxon anceſtors, among whom the inheritance of 
lands did not deſcend to the eldeſt, but to all the ſons 
alike ; and the reaſon why. it was retained in Kent is, 
becauſe. the Kentiſh men were not conquered by the 
Normans in the time of William J. 
Ihe particular cuſtoms attending this tenure are, that 
the heir, at the age of 15, may give or ſell his lands in 
gaàvelkind; and though the father is attainted of treaſon 
and felony, and ſuffers death, the ſon {hall inherit. A 
wife ſhall be endowed of a moiety of the gavelkind- 
lands, of which her huiband died ſeiſed, during her wi- 
dowhood: Likewiſe a huſband may be tenant by cur- 
teſy of half his, wite's lands, without having aay iſſue 
by her; but if he marries again, not having iſſue, he 
eee, colds dviwn Hap 
GAUGE, or 3 See the article GAGE. a 
GAUOGER-PoI N, of a ſolid meaſure, the diameter of 
a circle, whoſe area is equal to the ſolid content of the 


231 cubick inches, if you conceive a circle to contain 10 
many inches, the diameter of it will be 17.15; and that 
will be the gauge-point of wine meaſure. And an ale 
gallon containing 282 cubick inches, by the fame rule, 


19. 15. After the ſame manner may the gauge-point of 
any foreign meaſure be obtained ; and from hence may 
be drawn this conſequence, that when the diameter of a 
cylinder, in inches, is equal to the gauge-point of any 
meaſure, given likewiſe in inches, every inch in length 
thereof will contain an integer of the ſame meaſure, e. g. 
in a cylinder whoſe diameter is 17. 15 inches, every inch 
in height contains one entire gallon in wine meaſure; 
and in another, whoſe diameter is 18.95 inches, every 
inch in length contains one ale gallon. _ | | 
SGAUGER, aking's officer who is appointed to exa- 
mine all tuns, pipes, hogſheads, and barrels of wine, 


extent of his office. BFͤöi 3 oat, A 

GAUGING, the art of meaſuring the contents of 
all kinds of veſſels, thereby to determine the quantity 
enen, ob om noe ins 

Gauging is a branch of ſtereometrv. The principal 
veſſels that come under its opc1ation are pipes, barrels, 
rundlets, and other caſks; alſo. coolers, fats, backs, 
ſtills, &c. The ſolid content of cubical, parallelppipedal, 
and priſmatical veſſels is ſound in cubick inches, &c. by 
multiplying the area of the baſe by the perpendicular 
altitude. And the area of cylindrical veſſels is found 
by multiplying the area of the circular bale by the per- 
pendicular altitude, Before the content of a caſłk can 
be known, its form or ſhape muſt be conſidered; for 
though the diameters and length of one caſłk may be 


equal to thoſe of another, yet one of them may contain 


ſeveral gallons more than the other; and therefore the 
content of all caſks cannot be found by the ſame rule. 
Moſt writers, therefore, in treating of this ſuhject, have 
taken it for granted, that every common caſk is in one 
of the following ſolids, viz. | 2 

1. The middle fruſtum of a ſpherioe. 

2. The middle fruſtum of a parabolical ſpindle. 

3. The middle fruſtum of two parabolical conoids 
abutting upon one common baſe. mme. 

4. The middle truſtum of two cones abutting upon 
one common baſe. Accordingly, they have laid down 
rules for finding the-contents of theſe ſolids, and by thoſe 
rules they ſuppoſe the content of any caſłk may be found. 
But as it is very difficult to determine the variety to 
which any caſk belongs, many gaugers are perſuaded 
that the beſt method 1s to reduce the propoſed caſk to a 
cylinder; and which is done in the following manner: 

To the ſquare of the bung diameter, add the ſquare of 
the head diameter, and four times the ſquare, of the 
mean diameter; multiply this ſum by the length of the 


caſk, and divide by 2154.3, for ale, and by 1764.71 for 


wine; the quotients will give the contents reſpectively. 
GAuOIN-Kule, is an inſtrument commonly made 
of box, and ſometimes ivory, exactly a foot long, 1 inch 
and 2-10ths: broad, and. of an inch thick; it confilts 


| ; . 


the gauge - point for ale-meaſure will be found to be 


beer, ale, oil, honey, &c. and give them a mark of al 
lowance, before they are ſold in any place within the 
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GEM 


of 4 parts, viz. a rule and 3 ſmall ſcales or ſliding- pieces 
made of 


fitted nicely with grooves to flide in it. 
Four-Hoot GauGinG-Rad, a rod, uſually 
box -wood, and conſiſts of four rules, each a foot long, 
and about half an inch ſquare, joined together by three 
braſs joints, by which means the rod is rendered four 
feet long, when the four rules are quite opened, and 
but one foot in length when they are folded together. 
On the firſt face of this rod is placed a line of inches 
(and ſometimes with it a line of ale areas) decimally 
divided, whoſe uſe is to take dimenſions nr 
gauging veſſels either for ale, wine, malt, &c. 1 wo 
diagonal lines are placed near the line of inches, one for 
ale, the other for wine. 


The diagonal line of a caſk is found by putting the 


rod in at the bung to the interſection of the head of 


the veſſel, with the ſtaves oppoſite to the bung-hole. 


By the bung, head, and length of a caſk, we can find 
its diagonal line; whence, by having the contents of 


0 E N 


given to precious ſtones or jewels ; the chief of theſe 
the diamond, ruby, ſapphire, emerald, turquoise. o 
achate or agate, pearl, cryſtal, &c. See each und, 
proper article. | , 


The Manner of imitating natural GR ws in Glaſs. The 


art of imitating gems in glaſs, is too conſiderable to be 


| paſſed without notice; ſome of the leading compoſ. 


tions therein we ſhall briefly mention; upon | 
rity of Neri. Theſe 8 made 9 
no way inferior to the native ſtones, when careful) 
made-and well polithed, in brightneſs of tranſparene 
but want their hardneſs. See PAS TE. . 
The general rules to be obſerved in making the 


are theſe: 1. That all the veſſels in which . 


: the 
made be firmly luted, and the lute left to dry beforeth 


; 
are put into the fire. 2. That ſuch veſſels be choke 
for the work as will bear the fire well. 3. That te | 
powders be prepared on a porphyry ſtone, not inamey 
mortar, which would communicate a tinge to them, 


two ſimilar caſks, and the diagonal of one of them given, 4. That the juſt proportion in the quantity of the fevers 


we can find the diagonal line of the other; for as the 
content of any caſk, in ale or wine-gallons, is to the 
cube of its diagonal, ſo is the content of any other caſk 


(fimilar to the former) to the cube of its diagonal, whoſe | 1 ; 
full of bliſters and air-bladders. 


cube root is the diagonal required. 


Lines adapted to the London caſks are placed on the 


other faces of four- foot gauging-rods, viz. 1. a line for 
a butt ſtanding; 2. for a butt lying, each of which con- 
tains 108 galloi.s, beer-meaſure. 3. A line for a hogſ- 
head, containing 54 gallons. 4. A line for the barrel 
of 36 gallons. 
6. A line for a firkin of nine gallons. Then, to gauge 
any of theſe caſks, there is no more to do than to put 
in your rod perpendicular at the bung, &c. and if the 
caſk is not full it gives you the quantity of liquor in the 
caſk. For the fame purpoſe there are alſo lines put on 
four-foot gauging-rods for wine meaſure; as, 1. A tun 
of 252 gallons. 2. A butt of 126 gallons. 3. A pun- 
cheon of 84 gallons. 4. A hogſhead of 63 gallons. 
5. Atierce of 42 gallons. 6. A barrel of 31+ gallons. 7. 
A rundlet of 18 gallons. And, laſtly, an anchor of 10 
gallons. By theſe lines all brandies and oils are gauged. 

GAWSE, or GawzE, in commerce, a very light, 
thin, open kind of ſtuff, made of filk, and ſometimes of 
thread; there are alſo figured gawzes, and ſome with 
gold or ſilver flowers on a filk ground. 

GAZONS, in fortification, pieces of freſh earth, 
covered with graſs, and cut inform of a wedge, about 
a foot long and half a foot thick, to line the outſides of 
works made of earth, as ramparts, parapets, &c. The 
firſt bed of gazons is fixed with pegs of wood; the 
ſecond bed ſhould be fo laid as to bind the former, by 
being placed over its joints; and ſo continued till the 
works are finiſhed. Betwixt theſe beds it 1s uſual to 
ſow all forts of binding herbs, in order to ſtrengthen the 
rampart. 

GEERS, in country affairs, the trappings and other 
harneſs belonging to draught-horſes or oxen. | 

GELATINOUS, in pharmacy and medicine, any 
thing approaching to the glutinous conſiſtence of a gela- 
tina, or jelly. | 
| ELD, in our old cuſtoms, a Saxon word ſignifying 
money, or tribute: alſo a compenſation for ſome crime 
committed. LD * 

GELDING, the operation of caſtrating any ani- 
mal. It alſo particularly denotes a horſe thus mutilated. 
In this operation regard is to be had to the horſe's age 
and the ſeaſon of the year. As to his age, he may be 
gelt between 10 and 15 days old, if the teſtes be come 
down; for, the ſooner it is done, the better for his 
growth, ſhape, and heart; though the operation may 
be performed at any age, by taking proper care. As 
to the ſecond circumſtance, the beſt time is April or 
May, or the end of September. And for the third, the 
wane of the moon is the fitteſt time for performing this 
operation. | 

GELOSCOPY, a kind of divination performed by 
means of laughter; or a method of knowing the quali- 
ties and character of a perſon by conſidering his laugh- 
ing. This is a branch of phyſiognomy. 

GEM, GEMM, Gemma, the common appellation 


' 


5. A line for a kilderkin of 18 gallons. 


children, embracing and looking ver) 
the tace of each other, and is thus marke 
See Plate IV. | 


to Jupiter and 


ingredients be nicely obſerved, 5. That the material 
be all well mixed, and if not 4 baked the $rf 
time, to be committed to the fire again, without break. 
ing the pot: for if this be not obſerved, they will be 
| 6. That a ſmall u- 
cuity be always left at the top of the pot, to give room 
to the ſwelling of the ingredients. . 
Jo make paſte of extreme hardneſs, and capable of 
all the colours of the gems, with great luſtre and beauty; 
take of prepared cryſtal, 10 pounds; ſalt of polyerine, 
6 pounds; ſulphur of lead, 2 pounds; mix all theſe 
well together into a fine powder; make tlie whole, with 
common water, into a hard paſte; and make this paſte 
into ſmall cakes of about 3 ounces weight each, with 
a hole made in their middle; dry them in the ſun, and 
afterwards calcine them in the ſtraighteſt part of a pot- 
ter's furnace. After this, powder them, and levigate 
them to a perfect fineneſs on a porphyry ſtone, and kt + 
this powder in pots in a glaſs furnace to purity for three 
days : then caſt the whole into the water, and afterwards 
return it into the furnace, where let it ſtand 15 days, 
in which time all foulneſs and blifters will diſappear, 
and the paſte will greatly reſemble the natural jewels. 
To give this the colour of the emerald, add to it bras 
thrice calcined ; for a ſea-green, braſs ſimply calcined 


to a redneſs; tor a ſapphire, add zaffer, with manga- 


neſe ; and for a topaz, manganeſe and tartar, All the 
gems are thus imitated in this by the ſame way of work- 
ing as the making of coloured glaſſes ; and this is ſo hard, 
that they very much approach the natural gems. 

The colour of all the counterfeit gems, mag of the 
ſeveral paſtes, may be made deeper or lighter, according 
to the work for which the ſtones are deſigned ; and its 


a neceſſary general rule, that ſmall ſtones for rings, &c. 


require a deeper colour, and the large ones a paler. 

ſides the colours made from manganele, verdigreaſe and 
zaffer, which are the ingredients commonly ufed, there 
are other very fine ones which care and ſkill may pte. 
pare, Very fine red may be made from gold, and cn: 


not much inferior to that from iron; a very fine 0 | 
from braſs or copper; a 1ky-colour from ſilyer; and a 


much finer one, from the granates of Bohemia. 4 
GEMARA, in Jewiſh antiquity, 2 collection of 
ciſions and determinations on the law, wrote after | 
Miſchna was completed. * "I 6 
GEMELLES, in heraldry, a bearing of bars b 
pairs in a coat of armour. 1 
GEMELLI, Gemini, in anatomy, tWo ſmall flat — 
row muſcles ſo called, ſituated almoſt tranſrerſely on 
above the other, between the tuberoſity of the iſ = 
and the great trochanter, immediately below ey 4 
formis, and parted by the tendon of the — i 
nus. The one is called the ſuperior gemellus, 


the ſmalleſt, and the other the inferio one of the con. 


GEMINI, the Twins, in aſtronomy, one 


| tiful 
ſtellations of the zodiack, repreſented 2 * in 


d in books, 1 


{ons 


4 
* 


The 


The poets 5 nt Caſtor and — 


15 repreſent 


89 


| 
| 
| 


The ſtars of Gemini in Ptolemy's catalogue contain 
In Tycho's 20; in the Britannick catalogue 89. 
24; in Ty $5,098 
GEMMA. See the article GEM. FILED 
„GEM, particularly denotes rock falt; it is 
called gemma, on account of its brilliancy, reſembling 
that of cryſtal. The chief mines of this ſalt are thoſe 
of Wiliſca in Poland, Eperie in Upper Hungary, and 
Cardonna in Catalonia. Its uſe is chiefly for pickling, 
where there are no ſalt ſprings, &c. "af; mas 
Gemma, GEM, or EYE, in botany, is the bud of 
any tree, when beginning to bear. e 
GEMONII Sca/z, or Gradus GEMON11, in anti- 
uity, were among the Romans a 17 5 of execution 
much like our gibbet or gallows. They ſtood in the 
ioth region of the city near the temple of Juno, Ca- 
millus having appropriated the place to this uſe in the 
year of Rome 359. _ | 
GENDARMES, or GENDARMERITE, a ſelect bo- 
dy of horſe-guards belonging to the French king's 
houſhold troops ; they confiſt of about two hundred 
and fifty gentlemen ; the king is their captain, and 
ſome prime peer captain-lientenant. Beſides theſe there 
are the Scotch, Engliſh, Burgundy, and Flemiſh Gen- 
darmes, which compoſe the king's life-guard. Each 
troop at a medium conſiſts of 76 light horſe. The 
other companies take their names from the princes that 
command them as captains. | 
GENDER, in grammar, a diviſion of nouns, which 
originally was intended to diſtinguiſh the two ſexes; 


* 


but this was afterwards extended to other words that 


had no relation to eitlrer ſex, and is at length eſtabliſhed 
by cuſtom. So that genders vary according to the lan- 
guages, or even according to the words introduced from 
one language into another. Nay, a gender has ſome- 
times changed in the ſame language. 5 
In Engliſh there are no genders, only we expreſs the 
difference of ſex by different words, as boar, ſow, &c. 
We have alſo 24 feminines diſtinguiſhed from the males 
by changing the termination into eſs, as poet, poeteſs, 
prince, princeſs, &. The eaſtern languages and the 
vulgar languages of the weſt have only the maſculine 
and feminine genders. The Greek and Latin have, 
beſides, the neuter, common or doubtful genders : this 
laſt properly belongs only to the names of ſome ani- 
mals, which are promiſcuouſly joined both to maſculine 
and feminine adjectives, as bes, canis, &c. to expreſs 
either the male or female. There is alſo the epicene 
gender, which ſerves promiſcuouſly for either ſex; as 
Vulpes, a fox, though it ſignifies either the male or fe- 
male, is of the feminine gender; and cſlodiæ, watch- 
men, are feminine, though they ſignify men. The 
Latin and Greek in the neuter gender do not regard 
them, having no relation to the male or female, but 
what fancy and the termination of particular words 
dhe them, The oriental languages frequently negle& 
ng ot genders, and the Perſian language has none 
ee in geometry, is applied to the claſſes and 
'> ot. geometrical lines which are diſtinguiſhed ac- 
ng to the number of the dimenſions of the equation 
9 the ratio of their ordinates or abſciſſas. 
„ a ſeries of anceſtors, or a ſum- 
"wa at ot the relations and alliances of a perſon 
| Gen Y, 11 the direct and collateral lines. 
pot = ERAL, ſomething that extends to a whole ge- 
aK general rule, a general loſs, &c. 
N Af 8 L, in military affairs, is an officer, who 
What 3 3 a ſingle company, or regiment, but 
nd foe g y extends over ſeveral regiments of horſe 
al of es MC eee major-general, a gene- 
general. ee 2 foot, 3 pay maſter- 
maſter-general, 2 general, ſurgeon- general, muſter- 


W Terms, in logick, are ſuch as expreſs ge- 
tom the 8 and ideas become general by ſeparating 
mode of ie of time, place, or any other 
e 5 | ence : by this way of abſtraction they be- 

Pane of repreſenting more individuals than 


on . : 
one, each of which having a conformity to that abſtract 


ea. 1 2 
oh ba that particular ſort, ; 
* RA x : 5 if 
Your: 5 alſo denotes the chief of a religious or- 


GEN 


rule, | 5 el 6 
GENERAL; in war, fignifies a particular beat of 
drum. . 


the military forces of a nation, who gives orders to all 
the other general officers, and receives none himſelf but 
from the king. Balzack tells us that Cardinal Riche- 
lieu was the firſt who coined this word by his own ab- 
ſolute authority, when he went to command the French 
army in Italy. | 

. GENERATING Line orFiGvus, in geometry, 
is that which by its motion produces any other figure, 
plane or ſolid. 5 


GENERATION, in phyſicks, the art of producing 


any thing, or the changes of a body into a new one, 


which retains no ſenſible mark of its former ſtate. In 
generation there is not properly any production of new 
parts, but only a new modification or manner of exiſt- 
ence of the old ones; by which generation is diſtin- 
guiſhed from creation. Y 1 
GENERATION Animals, is a myſterious proceſs 
in the ceconomy of nature; the parts concurring herets 
being very numerous, and their functions chiefly per- 
formed in ſecret. There are, however, 4 ſyſtems re- 
lating ta this myſterious performance of nature, given 
us by Ariſtotle, Harvey, Leewenhoke, Buffon, and 
Maupertuis. Pe, | pls 
According to Ariſtotle, the males contain the prin- 


though both were furniſhed, indeed, with a ſeminal li- 
quor, yet the ſemen of the males alone was prolifick. 
The moderns, on the other hand, as well thoſe who 
contend for the ſyſtem of generation from eggs, as they 
who adopt that of the animalcules in the male ſeed, 
pretend that females have no ſuch ſeminal liquor at all, 
and that what was commonly taken for it was ſome 
other animal fluid. There are great and many difficul- 
ties which attend the moſt plauſible account of the firſt 
formation of the parts of an animal, and the beginning 
of motion in its fluids: for though both reaſon and ex- 
perience convince us, that all the parts of an animal 
did exiſt before generation, yet, how this matter comes 
to aſſume ſo very different a form, as that of an em- 
bryo, is by no means agreed on. | Tn 

Harvey is of opinion, that all females are furniſhed 
with eggs, and that the embryoes, or young animals, 
are formed in the ſame manner as a chick in the egg of 
any bird. - Generation, according to this celebrated 
phyſician, is effected only by means of the uterus, or 
womb, which conceives the: foetus by a kind of con- 
tagion communicated to it by the male feed, much in 
the ſame way as a load-ſtone communicates magnetiſm 
to iron. This contagion, he thinks, acts not only on 
the uterus; but is communicated to the whole body of 
the female, which is altogether prolifick ; though the 
uterus he acknowledges is the only part that is capable of 
conceiving the foetus, juſt as the brain 1s alone capable 
of forming ideas and notions. Agreeably to this doc- 
trine of Harvey, Steno, and other anatomiſts, have 
pretended to diſcover certain eggs in the ovaries or tef- 
ticles of women ; which Mr. Buffon denies to be the 
caſe, affirming, that there are no ſuch eggs to be found 
in the teſticles or ovaries of women. 

We cannot enter into a detail of the reaſonings for 
and agaiuft the ſyſtem of generation from eggs, and 
ſhall therefore only obſerve, that its advocates pretend 
to have diſcovered eggs in all the females on which they 
made obſervations ; that the largeſt of thoſe found in 
women did not exceed the bigneſs of a pea; that they 
are extremely ſmall in young girls under fourteen, but 
that age and commerce with men makes them grow 
larger; that there are more than 20 ſuch eggs in each 
ovary or teſticle ; that they are fecundated in the ovary 
by the ſpirituous and volatile part of the rale-ſeed ; that 
they afterwards are detached and fall into the uterus 
through the Fallopian tubes ; that here the foetus is 
formed of the internal ſubſtance of the egg, and the 
placenta of the exterior part, 


0. 34. 


5 I | | | neration, 


der, or of all the fraternities eſtabliſhed under the ſanis 


' GENERALISSIMO, Captain-General, or fitnply 
General of any Army, is an officer who commands all 


ciple, and the females the matter of generation: for 


Leewenhoke is the author of anothor ſyſtem of ge- 
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and a little afterwards, the cerebrum and cerebellum ap- 


out of the head; then the beating of the heart or punc- 
tum ſaliens, is plainly to be ſcen; and the extremities 


animalcules diſengage themſelves from the membranes 
that ſurround them; and that they then appeared per- 


of the ſecond generation, it follows that this will be 


Hilti. Natur. tom. 2. p. 157. & ſeq. 
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neration, from animalcules in che male ſeed. He tells 
us, he diſcovered many thouſand of theſe in a drop leſs 
than a grain of ſand. Theſe are found in the ſemen of 
all males whatever, but not in that of females; and are 
ſo ſmall, that 3,000,000,000 of them are not equal to a 
grain of ſand, whoſe diameter is but the hundredth part 
of an inch. When any of theſe animalcules gets into 
an egg, fit to receive it, and this falls into the womb 
through the Fallopian tubes, the humours which diſtil 
through the veſlels of the womb, penetrating the coats 
of the egg, ſwell and dilate it as the ſap of the earth 
docs ſeed thrown into it. The placenta begins to ap- 
pear like a little cloud, upon one fide of the external coat 
of the egg; and, at the fame time, the ſpine of the em- 
bryo-animalcule is grown ſo big, as to become viſible ; 


j 


pear like two bladders; and the eyes ſtand next goggling 


diſcover themſelves laſt of all. 

Ihe animalcules are of different figures, ſome like 
tadpoles, and others like ecls. In the ſemen of a man, 
and in that of a dog, there have been diſcovered two 
different kinds of them, the one ſuppoſed to be males, 
and the other females. Some even pretend to have feen 


fectly like men, with legs, arms, &c. like thoſe of the 
human body. g 

All the advocates for the ſyſtem of generation from 
animalcules ſtrongly oppoſe that from eggs. They con- 
tend, that theſe animalcules cannot be looked upon as 
the inhabitants of the ſemen, ſince they were of greater 
extent than the liquor itſelf, not to mention that no 
{uch animals are found in any other liquors of the body”; 
and ſince females have nothing ſimilar to theſe animals, 
they think it manifeſt that the prolifick principle reſides 
in the males. When they are aſked, to what purpoſe 
ſerves ſuch an immenſe profuſion of human animal- 
cules, they anſwer, that it is agreeable to the ordinary 
courſe of nature, both in the animal and vegetable part 
of the creation. They likewiſe ſtrengthen their ſyſtem, 
by alledging the many examples we have of ſimilar 
transformations in the inſect-claſs of animals, which 
from caterpillars and ſmall worms, become winged 
animals of the butterfly, or fly kinds. 

By this ſyſtem, ſays Mr. Buffon, the firſt woman 
cannot be ſaid to have contained the whole race of man- 
kind, as being all, according to it, the true poſterity of 
the firſt man, and in their animalcule ſtate contained 
only in him. On this principle he proceeds to inva- 
lidate the ſyſtem of generation from auimalcules: for 
one of the ſpermatick animalcules be + 24 ; and 
as a man is to an animalcule of the firſt generation in 
the ſame ratio, that this animalcule is to an animalcule 


{uppoſing the ſize of a man to be 1, then will that of 


exprefied // ß 1 
this manner he computes the ſize of the animalcules of 
{ſeveral generations, all ſuppoſed to be living animals, 
notwithitanding that their minuteneſs exceeds the 
power of imagination to conceive; and then tells us, 
that the ſyſtem of generation from eggs is liable to the 
ſame objections, whereof the detail may be ſeen in his 


As to Buffon's own ſyſtem, he thinks that every 
part, both of animals and vegetables, contain an in- 
finite number of organick molecules; that theſe mole- 
cules aſſume ſucceſſively different forms, and are put 
into different motions, according to the circumſtances 
they are in; but that they are much more numerous in 
the ſeminal liquors of both ſexes, and the ſeeds of 
plants, than in other parts; that theſe organick mole- 
cules make the matter of nutrition; that this matter is 
always active, and tends to organization, forming it- 
ſelf into different ſhapes, according to the moulds it 


meets with. Vhen the quantity of this organick mat- 


ter 1s but {ma'l, as in man, and moſt large animals, ge- 

neration only takes*place at the age of maturity, and 

even then the number of animals produced is but ſmall. 
I 
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The caſe is juſt the reverſe in animals which about 
with this matter, as in fiſhes, and moſt birds. 

With reſpect to the generation of mankind, the fas 
author thinks it a certain fact, that the male- feed i; te. 


purpoſe, it is highly probable the internal orifice Operg 
during the act of coition. The female-ſeed alſo mike 
its way into the womb, where being mixed with tha 
of the male, they both together contribute to the forms. 
tion of the fœtus; which is either male or female, ze. 
cording as the feed of the man or woman abounds my 
with organick molecules; and the infant reſem 
either the father or mother, according to the differ 
combination of theſe molecules. Both theſe ſemini 
liquors he thinks equally active in the formation dt 
the fœtus, and that they fix and counterbalance eq, 
other ; the molecules of each parent being thereby de 
termined to form ſimilar parts to thoſe of the individu; 


parts fix themſelves firſt; and that the other moleculs 
arrange themfelves ſucceſſively round theſe, in the fam 
order which they before occupied in the parent, Whey 
a great quantity of the ſeminal liquors of both ſexes i 
received into the womb, there are formed differen 
ſpheres of attraction in different parts of theſe liquor, 
the conſequence of which is, that ſeveral fetuſes arc 
formed at the ſame time. See VEGETATION, 
Nearly ſimilar to Mr. Buffon's ſyſtem is that of Mr, 


Maupertuis, which he has explained in his Venus Ph. 


/igue, He obſerves, that all the variety obſervable 


among mankind, may have been accidental at firſt; 
but being once eſtabliſhed in the conftitution of the pa. 
rents, they become natural to their poſterity. To il. 
luſtrate this, he gives an inſtance of a ſexdigitary family 
at Berlin, who had fix fingers, or fix toes, and fre- 
quently both; and that this peculiarity was tranſmitted 


liances with thoſe who had but the uſual number ef 
fingers or toes. | | 

He further obſerves that moſt animals, excepting 
mankind, have ſtated feafons for procreation, and thi: 
the females go with young ſome a longer, others 3 
ſhorter time. Mares go from 11 to 12 months; cons 
and hinds go months; and bitches go only) weeks; 
cats 9 weeks; and rabbits but 31 days. Moſt birds a 
hatched in 21 days; the canary birds, and ſome others 
are hatched in 13 or 14 days. It appears, therctor, 
that there is an endleſs variety in the time and manne! 
of the generation of animals. Thoſe who defire a noir 
full account of theſe ſyſtems of generation may conjul 


Harvey, Leewenhoke, Buffon, &c. 


Parts of GENERATION. The parts of generation, 
in men, are the teſticles, vaſa deferentia, veſiculæ 1en- 
nales, and penis. Thoſe, in women, are the puden- 
dum or vulva, the clitoris, nymphe, vagina, uteru- as 
womb, ovaries, and Fallopian tubes. , 

GENERATION of ÞFijhes. The opinion of a, 
naturaliſts, that the female fiſhes firſt depoſit the! 
ſpawn, and that the males afterwards eject the _ 
upon it, is denied by Linnæus, who thinks mn 
ble that the eggs of any animal ſhould be imp 
out of its body. He thinks it much more Pon, 
that the males always eject their ſemen ſome vor 
fore the females depoſit their ſpawn ; and that, F J he 
lowing this ſemen, the fpawn is impregnate Fey fa 
body of the fiſh. Nay, he tells us, that he him Pp 
three or four females, in ſpawning time, — 0 
the male, and greedily ſwallow the ſemen he 2 
This he obſerved in ſome ſpecies of the _—_ Farthe 
and eſpecially the cyprinus ; but he recomment®” 
enquiry to be made on this ſubject. - ty know" 

GerERATION of Inſetts is now . 
to be from eggs; which the female 2 into 20!” 
where, at a proper ſeafon, they are hatche or 
mals like their parents; or into mags g appear 10 
which, after ſeveral transformations, at 4a. 
the form of their parents. 
GENERATION of Plants. 
vegetables only, that the parts 


of 
1 . the flower> 
It is in generati0 

Ale 


ſubſervient to 


ceived into the womb of the woman; and that, tor ty, 


that furniſhed them, as the head, trunk, arms, legs, dc. 
He thinks the moſecules procceding from the gent 


equally by the father and mother, but was loſt by a, 
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e produced: and theſe flowers are either male, female, 
nermaplirodite. Male flowers are thoſe poſſeſſed of 
8 organs of generation, analagous to the mais parts 
of animals; ſuch are the {ſtamina and apices, calicd by 
Linnzus, filaments and antherz. The female flowers 
are only endowed with parts like thoſe which perform 
he office of generation in females ; and theſe are the 
pittil and its appurtenances, which Linnæus divides 
to three parts, the germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma. The 
hermaphrodite-flower, which conſtitutes the great bulk 
of the vegetable creation, 1s poſſeſſed of all thele parts 
in itlelf, and is therefore capable of propagating its ſpe- 
cies without any foreign aſſiſtance; Which, by many 
:nconteſtible experiments, it has been found neither the 
male nor female flower ſimply is able to do. The im- 
pregnation of hermaphrodite flowers may be performed 
within their own calyx ; bur before a ſeparate female: 
lower can be fo, the farina fœcundans of the male 
goꝛrer muſt neceſſarily be conveyed to it through the 
circumambient air; which is the rcaſon why the quan- 
tity of the produce of ſuch plants is much more preca- 
rious than that of plants which have hermaphrodite! 
fowers : for if during the flowering of theſe ſeparate male 
and female plants, the weather proves either very wet or 
ſlormy, their produce of fruit will be very conſiderable, 
from the ſpoiling or haſty diſſipation of the male farina. 
Thus, independent of froſts, the fruit of the nut and 
flhert-tree will be moſt numerous in thoſe years, in 
which the months of Jannary and February are the 
leaſt tormy and wet, becauſe at that time their flowers 
are produced. For the ſame reaſons, a ſtormy or wet 


GEN 


different roots; but there are a few of another claſs, 
which, from the ſame root, furniſh either male and her- 
maphrodite flowers or female and hermaphrodite ones : 
of this kind are the mulberry-tree, white hellebore, ths 
muſa or plantane-trec, pellitory, arrack, the aſh- tree, 
and a few others. 5 | 
GENERATION is alſo applied to a people or nation; 


and ſometimes to the ordinary period of a man's life. 


GENESIS, in geometry, the formation of a line, 
plane or ſolid, by the motion of a point, line or ſurface. 
The geneſis of a ſphere may be conceived by ſuppoſing 
a ſemicircle te revolve upon a right line drawn from one 
extremity thereof to the other, called its axis of circum- 
volution. - In this geneſis, the line or ſurface that moyes 
is called the deſcribent, and the line round which this 


motion is made, the dirigent. | 


GENES1s alſo denotes the firſt book of the pen- 
tateuch, contaihing the hiſtory of the creation, and the 
lives of the firſt patriarchs. | 

GENET, or [ENNErT, in the menage, a ſmall-ſized, 
well-thaped Spaniſh horſe. Riding a la genectta, is rid- 
ing in the Spaniſh mode, that is, with ſtirrups ſo ſhort, 
that the ſpurs bear upon the horſe's flanks. This is 
deemed a piece of gallantry in Spain. | 

GENETHLIACT, in aftrology, perſons expert in 


the ſcience of calculating nativities, or predicting the 


future events of life from the ſtars predominant at the 


birth. But Antipater and Achinapolus have ſhewn, 


chat genethliology ſhould rather be founded on the time 


of conception, than on that of the birth. 'The word 
is formed of the Greek veved n,, origin, generation, 


May deſtroys the cheſnuts; and the ſame weather, in 
July, prodigiouſly leſſens the crop of maiz, or Indian 


nativity. 


In Genethliacal Aſtrology, before judgment can be 


corn, as its ſpikes of male- flowers ſtand lofty, and at aſ given upon any perſon's nativity, the true time of the 


conſiderable diſtance from the female. 0 
Some of the more 1kilful modern gardeners put in 
practice, with regard to melons and cucumbers, the! 
very method mentioned by Theophraſtus two thouſand! 
| years ago, in regard to the palm-tree. As theſe plants, 
early in the ſeaſon, are in the climate confined to frames 
and glaſſes, the air in which they grow is more ſtag- 
nant than the open air; whereby the diſtribution of the 
farina fœcundans, ſo neceſſary towards the production 
of the fruit for the propagatian of the ſpecies, is much 
lundered. 'T'o obviate the incanvemience thence ariſing, 
they collect the male flowers when fully blown; and 
preſenting them to the female ones by a ſtroke of the 
linger, they ſcatter the farina fœcundans therein, which 

prevents the falling of the fruit before it is ripe. | 
hy far the greater part of plants produce hermaphro- 
dite flowers: but ſome there are which have ſeparate 
male and female flowers growing from the ſame roots, as 
maz, nettles, box, elm, birch, oak, beech, hazel, 
lorn-beam, plane-tree, pine, fir, cypreſs, cedar, me- 
lons, cucumbers, gourds, and ſeveral others ; in many 
of theſe, the male and female flowers ſtand at a conſider- 
0e diſtance. There are other plants which produce 
ole neceſſary organs upon different roots, as the palm- 
Tree, hops, the willow-tree, miſletoe, ſpinach, hemp, 
POplar, French and dog's mercury, the yew-tree, juni- 
per, and ſeveral others. Among thele, the valiſneria of 
Linnzus, as to the manner in which its male-flower 
; Pupregnates the female, is one of the malt ſingular 
prodigics in nature. It grows in rivulets, ditches and 
Pony an many parts of Europe. The male plant, 
0 uch- is continually covered with water, has a ſhort 
walk, upon the top of which its flowers are produced. 
— Pp derer reaches the ſurface of the water, the 
5 3 t rigs off from it, and come unopened to 
be 8 ot the water, where, as ſoon as they arrive, 
5 A 15 the air, they expand themſelves, and 
e — female flowers, which are blown at the 
8 16le laſt have a long ſpiral foot-ſtalk, by 
Vogel 2 the furface of the water, and remain- 
Male flo er, 2 5 a few days, are impregnated by the 
B : 5 ed from the ſtalk at the bottom. 
Bln 3 4 that the operations of nature.are car- 
eee _ y. by certain general laws, from which 
metimes deviates. - Thus almoſt all plants 


ave either Ire . - 
rmaphrodite flowers, growin from the 


male and female flowers | growing r 


| native's birth ſhould be had, at leaſt, to be certain of 


the zodiacal ſign that then aſcended; for ſhould, an 
artiſt give judgment from a falſe aſcendant, it muſt 
neceſſarily be wrong. The difficulty, therefore, is, how 
to obtain the knowledge of the true aſcendant, ſince it 
ſeldom happens, that the time of an infant's birth is 
truly obſerved, or known within the proper limits of 
10 Or 15 minutes. It is with a view to remedy this 
neglect, that ſeveral learned ſtudents in this ſcience 


have given us divers rules, whereby the true time of 


birth may be obtained from the. eſtimate time given 
provided 1t can be depended upon to be within an hour 
or two; theſe rules are either, Per Accidentia Nati—or 
Per Animader Plolemei or Per Trutinam Hermetis, &c. 
The firſt is moſt univerſally and very juſtly preferred, 
as the moſt certain way; but then it requires the native 
to have lived ſome years, and to have. ſuffered ſome 
remarkable accident or accidents, before it can be put 
into practice, and therefore can be of no ſervice in 
rectifying the nativities of infants; whereas ſays the 
learned Sir Chriſtopher Heydon, *©* The rule which 
that moſt illuſtrious of ancient philoſophers, Hermes 
Triſmegiſtus teacheth by the moon's place in the 
nativity, to come to the true time of conception; for 
her place in the nativity, was the true aſcendant in the 
generation; and her place in the conception, or the 
oppoſite, is the true aſcendant, or oppolite of the na- 
tivity ; which (as I can ſpeak of my own experience 
in divers genitures, beſides the confirmation of the 
learned ever ſince Hermes's time) is found true. Some, 
indeed, ſay, That they have ſometimes failed in the 
practice of this rule, but then they do not conſider tlie 
true rule, taking the degree of her true motion in the 
zodiack for her place, as in truth, her place conſidered 
with latitude, is truly underſtood in the rule, and the 
degree co-aſcending therewith.” This caſy and exact 
method for rectifying of nativities is trigonometrically 
and fully explained both by precept and practice in 
Coley's Aſtrological Obſervations, in his Ephemeris of 
1736, 1737, 1738 2 
he judicious, Mr. Dryden ſtudied genethliacal aſtro- 


logy with great accuracy and ſucceſs, as appears from 


the calculations of his children's nativities, and eſpecial- 
ly that of his ſon Charles; concerning whom, from 
his geniture, he thus predicted; If he Charles] lives 
to arrive at tne eighth year of his age, ſays Mr. Dryden, 


he will go ncar to die à violent death on his very birth 
f 8 
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ſpirit, which is ſo denominated, as being drawn partly 


day; but if he ſhould eſcape, of which I ſee but ſmall, 
hopes, he will in the 24d year be under another dan- 
gerous direction; and it he ſhould eſcape that alfo, the 
33d year will produce a killing direction.“ Before the 
month of auguſt, in which young Dryden was to enter 
into the eighth year of his age, Mr. Dryden was in- 
Vited to the country feat of the earl of B. his brother 
in law, at Chartton in Wilts; where, on the very day 
of Maſter Charles's anniverſary, lord B. made a general 


hunting-match, to which all the neighbouring gentle-| 


men were invited. Mr. Dryden accompanied the 
Gentlemen after taking care to ſet his ſon a double 
exerciſe in the Latin tongue, which he taught his: 
children himſelf, with a ſtrict charge not to ſtir out of 
the room till his return; well knowing the taſk he had 
left him would take up longer time. Charles was buſy 
in performing his duty, in obedience to his father, when: 
the ſtag made towards the houſe ; and the noiſe alarm-! 
ing the ſervants, they haſted out to ſee the ſport—One 
of them took young Dryden by the hand, and led him 
out to ſee it allo, when, juſt as they came to the gate, 
the ſtag being at bay with the dogs, made a bold puſh, 
and leaped over the court-wall, which was low, and very 
old; and the dogs following, threw down part of the 
wall, ten yards in length, under which Charles Dryden' 
lay buried. —He was immediately dug out, and after 
fix weeks languiſhing in a dangerous way, he re- 
covered. In the 23d year of his age he fell from the 
top of an old tower belonging the Vatican at Rome, 
occaſioned by a ſwimming in his head, with which he 
Was ſeized, the heat of the day being exceſſive.— He 
again recovered, but was ever after in a languiſhing 
ſickly ſtate. In the 33d year of his age, being returned 
to England, he was unhappily drowned at Windſor.— 
He had with another gentleman ſwam twice over the 
Thames; but in croſſing it the third time, it was ſup- 
poſed he was taken with the cramp, becauſe he called 
out for help, though too late. Thus were the father's 
predictions fulfilled, and his {kill in genethliacal aſtro- 
logy verified. 

GENETHLIACUM, or GENETHLIAcON, a 
kind of birth-day ode, or ſong on the birth of ſome 
illuſtrious perſon ; ſuch is that of Virgil to Pollio, that 
begins, Sicelides muſæ, paulo majora, &c. There were 
alſo genethliack orations. They predicted honours, &c. 
to the perſon himſelf and commemorated the ſignal 
virtues of his family and anceſtors, &c. 

GENEVA, vulgarly called GIN, a kind of compound 


from juniper-berries, &c. It is a liquor common in 
England, Holland, &c. | 

GENIAL, Genialis, among the ancients, denoted 
ſuch gods as they ſuppoſed prefided over generation. 
Among the genial deities were ranked the four ele- 
ments, water, earth, fire, and air, as alſo the fun, moon, 
ſtars, &c. „ . 

GENICULI, in botany, the knots in ſome plants, 
and other parts, whereby they are divided into joints. 
Hence ſuch plants are denominated geniculate. | 

GENIOGLOSSI], two partner muſcles that lie im- 
mediately under the geniohyoidæus: they ariſe fleſhy 
from the fore-part of the lower jaw internally, and, from 
thence enlarging themſelves, are inſerted in the root of 
the tongue. When theſe act, they pull the tongue for- 
wards and thruſt it out of the mouth. 

GENIOHVYOIDł AUS; this, with its partner, are 
ſhort, thick, and fleſhy muſcles, ariſing from the inter- 
nal parts of the lower jaw-bone or chin; and, from 
thence dilating, they are ſoon leſſened, and inſerted into 
the ſuperior part of the fore-bone of the os hyoides. By 
theſe acting, the os hyoides is pulled both upwards and 
forwards, and they aſſiſt the geniogloſſi in thruſting the 
tongue out of the mouth. _ 

GENITALIS, in medicine, any thing belonging to 

eneration ; the genitals, or genital parts, more particu- 
cularly denote the parts in both ſexes appropriated to 
generation. | 

GENII. See Genivs. | 

GENITIVE, in grammar, the ſecond caſe of the 
declenſion of nouns, denoting the relation in which one 


GEN 


caſe is made by the particle of, without any differen 
of termination as in the learned languages. In 76 
Hebrew tongue the noun governing undergoes 8 
alteration which happens in the noun governed in * 
Greek and Latin. ny 1279 ; 

GENIUS, a good or evil ſpirit, or.dzmon, wh, 


his birth, accompany him in his life, and to be his guard 
Srxius is now more frequently ufed for the fors 
or faculty of the foul, as it thinks or judges. 


natural talent or diſpoſition for one thing more than 
another, | | PE 

GENTIAN, Gentiana, in botany, a genus of plants 
the flower of which confiſts of a ſingle petal, tubulate] 
and imperforated at the baſe ; and at the edge, divide] 
into five ſegments, various in figure: the fruit is an ob. 
long, cylindrick, acuminated capſule, {lightly bifid at the 
top, formed of two valves, and containing only one cel: 
the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall; the receptacles an 
two, and grow to the two valves of the capſule. The 
root of this plant is large, remarkably tough, and of 2 
firm texture. It is brought to us from Germany, where 
it is in many places cultivated as liquorice is amon 
us; and is to be choſen freſh, though, of a middle fir 
free from the ſmall fibres, and well dried; though f 
it be ſcorched, it is to be rejected. 

This root is one of the beſt ſtomachick bitters that 
the materia medica affords : it procures an appetite, and 
greatly aſſiſts digeſtion. But if we give credit to ſome 


recommended it as a febrifuge and an alexipharmick, and 
as the moſt certain remedy for the bite of a mad dog, On 
this occaſion it is not only recommended internally but 
externally, a cataplaſm made of venice-treacle and the 
powder of this root, being ordered to be applied to the 


and one of the beſt known medicines againſt the plague. 
GENTILE, in matters of religion, a pagan, or 
worſhipper of falſe gods. | 

The origin of this word is deduced from the Jews, 
who called all thoſe wha were not of their nation, bythe 
name of n, gojim, 1. e. gentes, which in the Greek 
tranſlations of the Old Teſtament, is rendered by 7a , 
in which ſenſe it frequently occurs in the New Teltz- 
ment, as in Matt. vi. 32. All theſe things the nations if 
gentiles ſeek. Whence the Latin church alſo uſed gente, 
in the ſame ſenſe as our gentiles, eſpecially in the New 
Teſtament. But the word gentes ſoon got another ſigbi- 


fication, and no longer meant all ſuch as were not ſes, 


but thoſe only who were neither Jews nor Chriſtians, 
but followed the ſuperſtitions of the Egyptians, (Greeks, 
Romans, &c. In this ſenſe it continued among tit 
Chriſtian writers, till their manner of ſpeech, togetbet 
with their religion, was publickly and by authority © 
ceived in the empire. when gentiles from gentes, cam 
into uſe : and then both words had two ſignifications 
viz, in treatiſes or laws concerning religion, the} . 
fied pagans, neither Jews nor Chriſtians: and in c 
affairs, they were uſed for all ſuch as were hot Koln, 

GENUS, among metaphyſicians and logician®, 1 
notes a number of beings, which agree in Nea 
general properties, common to them all: ſo that a 90 = 
is nothing elſe but an abſtract idea, expreſſed by 572 
general name or term. It is plain, therefore, that - 
genus we do not barely ſignify one particular my 
yet a plurality of thi gs; but a ſort or kind ot El 
all agreeing in certai. . general properties. 
is ſaid to be a genus in reſpe&t of man and re al 
regard man and brute agree in the common 13 of four 
character of animal: ſo a ri ht-lined tigu 0 all 
ſides, is a genus in reſpect of a parallclograls 
trapezium; and ſo likewiſe is ſubſtance, 7 
of ſubſtance extended, _— is body: a 
ſubſtance, which is mind. r appli- 

GENus, is alſo uſed for a character or 8 15 
cable to every thing of a certain e 0 Jrvifons in 
in which ſenſe it ſerves to make cap tomy, and 
divers ſciences, as muſick, rhetorick, 


thing is conſidered as belonging to another, as liber Jo- 
„ 


natural hiſtor. E Gxxrs, 


hannis, the book of John. In Engliſh the genitig 


the ancients ſuppoſed placed over each perſon, to direct 


GENIUS is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe g; 1 


authors, this is one of the leaſt of its virtues; they hae 


wound. It is alfo ſaid to be a certain remedy for agues, | 


C 
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Gxxus, in muſick, by the ancients called genus me- 
hdie, is a certain manner of dividing and ſubdividing 
the principles of melody ; that is, the conſonant and 
diſſonant intervals into their coneinnous parts. 

Gexvus, in natural hiſtory, a ſub-divifion of any 
claſs or order of natural beings, whether of the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, all agreeing 1n certain 
common characters. . 
GEOCENTRICK, in aſtronomy, is applied to a 
Janet or its orbit, to denote it concentrick with the 
earth, or as having the earth for its centre, or the ſame 
centre with the earth. See EARTH and PLANET. 

GrocEnNTRICK, Latitude of a Planet is its diſtance 
from the ecliptick, as it is ſeen from the earth, which, 
even though the planet be in the ſame point of her orbit, 
ie not conſtantly the ſame, but alters according to the 
ſition of the earth in reſpect to the planet. For let 
AT t (plate XXX VII. fg. 1.) be the orbit of the earth. 
PN = the orbit of the planet, which ſuppoſe to be at P; 
from which let fall on the plane of the ecliptiek the per- 
pendicular PE. In whatever part of her orbit the earth 
is, this line PE will always ſubtend the angle which 
meaſures the geocentrick latitude of the planet. Sup- 
poſe, therefore, the earth at T, and Venus in P, where 
ſhe comes neareſt to the earth, in which poſition Venus 
is ſeen in her inferior conjunction with the ſun, and 
her geocentrick latitude is meaſured by the angle PTE. 
But if Venus ſhould be in the ſame fituation, P, and 
the earth were at 7, and from thence Venus were ob- 
{erved in her ſuperior conjunction with the ſun, where 
ſhe is at her greateſt diſtance from us, her geocentrick 
{latitude would be anſwerable to PFE, which is much 
leſs than the angle PTE, becauſe the diſtance Pt is 
greater than P T'. d 3533 

What we have here ſaid of the latitude of Venus, is 
likewiſe true of that of Mercury, and upon the fame 
account. Sec HELIOCENTRICK and LATITUDE. 
GEOCENTRICK Place of a Planet, the place wherein 
it appears to us from the earth, ſuppoſing the eye there 


{cen from the earth 1s referred. | 
GEODAZESIA, the ſame with ſurveying. See SUR- 
YEYTSO, 
GEOGRAPHICAL MILE, the ſame with the ſea- 
mile; being one minute, or the ſixtieth part of a degree 
of a great circle on the earth's ſurface. See DEGREE. 
GEOGRAPHY, that part of mixed mathematicks 
which difplays the ſtate of the earth and its parts. 
This art has been cultivated from the moſt early 
Umes; and the method of repreſenting the earth, or 
ſome particular region of it upon geographical maps, is 
very ancient. Anaximander, the diſciple of Thales, above 
500 years before Chriſt, had compoſed works of this kind. 

The honour of reducing geography into a ſyſtem, 
vas reſerved for Ptolemy, who, by adding mathematical 
reaſoning to the hiſtorical method in which it had been 
treated before, has deſcribed the ſurface of the earth in 
a much more intelligent manner than any of his prede- 
ceſſors; he delincated it by more certain rules; and by 
reg the bounds of places by longitude and latitude, 
nett us a certain method of correCting the miſtakes 
ind errors of others as well as his own &. 

: Try: 5 —.— the eſſential relation geography 
ee — onomy, which of late years has made ſuch 
rk 1 it is therefore no wonder the 
i. Bia * the genius and penetration we are 
e ans _ K 3 were not able to attain to the 
e Kai reid nowiedge, as they were not affiſted by 

eps. Lhe moderns have opened a paſſage to 


1 But 8 . F 
Sd mo 1 the voluminous writings of the ancients, 
\\ tems of OS Wilks thing excellent from the moſt modern 
order of his . including alſo the voyages undertaken by 

for makins lies „5 Majeſty, and the King of France, 
deferred for 5 700 in both hemiſpheres, ſeems to be an honour 
engzged in af: 7 Hamilton Moore, and certain gentlemen 
compriſing much ng im His happy and ſucceſsful talent of 
all doubt, the m 3 in a little ſpace, has afforded us, beyond 
ſyſtem of SOM 3 and at the ſame time moſt complete 
Travers 175 47 y extant, under the title of VOYAGEs and 
in weekly umd: the publick, this work is publiſhing 

more cles » price only fixpence each, adorned with a 


ky - And ſet of Co er ] $2 ; 
any ſrmilar publication F Plates than has ever been given with 
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fixed : or it is a point in the ecliptick to which a planet 
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a new world, unknown to the ancients, and thoſe parts 
of the old which they thought uninhabitable, have been 
found to be inhabited, and their torrid zone to be tem- 
perate enough, by refreſhing ſhowers, conſtant breezes, - 
cold nights by the direct ſetting of the ſun and inter- 
poſition of the whole body of the earth. Antipodes 
which have been the ſubject of ſo much controverſy, 
are now demonſtrated to be matter of fact; and the 
globe itſelf has been. compaſſed with leſs difficulty by 
Magellan, Drake, Anſon, &c. than the Phoenicians 
and Greeks could have coaſted the Mediterranean. 


| However, there are yet parts enough undiſcovered to 


check our vanity, which by a modeſt computation we 
may allow to be a fourth part of the. terraqueous globe. 
There has been much controverſy reſpetting the 


Cooke ſeems more doubtful as to its exiſtence than 
ever; but if ſuch a continent does exiſt, it muſt be fo 
near the ſouthern pole as to render the diſcovery of it 
but of little uſe. The northern parts of America are 
yet undiſcovered, nor is it determined, whether it is a 
vaſt iſland or continent. Though Africa has been 
compaſſed round from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea, yet little more than its coaſts are thoroughly 
known, except Egypt and Abyſſinia. Its inland parts 
have been either not ſufficiently viewed, or but im- 


compaſs are we forced to fetch about to come at its 
extreme regions, moſt of which might be ſaved, could a 
paſſage be diſcovered by the north weſt to I artary and 


always with diſappointment, and ſometimes with the 
loſs of the adventurers. 

| There is one thing yet very imperfe& in our geo- 
graphy, the fixing the true longitude of places; and 
though ſeveral new methods have been lately tried to 
redreſs this inconvenience, both from exact pendulums, 
and obſervations on the immerſions and emerſions of 


ly effectual. 

GEOMETRICAL, a general epithet given to what- 
ever belongs to, or is ſtrictly connected with the ſcience 
of geometry. 

GEOMETRIC AL Conſiruction of Equations. 
article CONSTRUTION. e | 
| GFErOMETRICAL Curve, is that when the ratio of 
the abſciſſa's to the ſemiordinates may be expreſſed by 
any algebraick equation. See Curves: | 

GEOMETRICAHT Progreſſun, a ſeries of quantities in 
continued geometrical proportion, either increaſing or 
decreaſing in the fame ratio; thus 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. is 
a ſeries of numbers in geometrical progrefiion. See 
PROGRESSION. 

GEOMETRtCAL Proportion, or ſimply proportion, 
a ſimilarity of ratio's; thus if B be to C, as D to E, 
they are in geometrical proportion; in like manner 8: 
4:: 10: 5. And thele are called geometrically propor- 
tionals. See PROPORTION: | | 

GEOMETRICAL Solution of a Problem, is when the 
problem is ſolved by lines truly geometrical, in contra- 
diſtinction to an inſtrumental or mechanical ſolution, 
namely by a ruler and compaſſes: it is alſo uſed in oppoſi- 
tion to all indirect ſolutions, as by infinite ſeries, &c. 

GEOMETRY, originally fignified no more than the 
art of meaſuring the earth, or any diſtances or dimen- 
ſions on or within it; but it is now uſed to ſignify the 
ſcience, of quantity, extenſion, or magnitude, abſtractly 
conſidered, without any regard to matter. | 

Geometry is divided into ſpeculative and practical; 
the firſt conſiders the extent of bodies, with regard to 


See the 


ing lines, ſuperficies, and ſolids. Geometry paſſed from 
Egypt into Greece, and Thales of Miletus is believed 
to have carried it thither at his return from his travels. 
Pythagoras admitted no diſciples who had not learned 
the principles of ee Anaxagoras, Plato, Ariſ- 
totle, Architas, Eudoxus, &c. made this ſcience their 
peculiar ſtudy. s | 95 

The moſt illuſtrious of the ancients for geometry are 
Euclid and Archimedes. Euclid ſeems to have made 


8 geometry his principal ſtudy, having left us 
5Kk „ a work 


ſouthern continent, which by the late voyage of captain 


perfectly deſcribed. And as to Aſia, what a prodigious 


China. A paſſage which has often been attempted, but 


Jupiter's ſatellites, they have not yet proved entire- 


their three dimenſions: practical is employed in meaſur- 
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a work intitled the Elements of Geometry in fafteen| Explanation of plate XXXVII. . 2. reprefentin, 
book though. it. be doubted, whether the two laſt be|Getves's engine. A, is a mall ſpring of water . 
his. This work is conſidered as one of the moſt preet-[ning 4 gallons per minute conveyed 9a. yards Fill 1 
ous monuments of antiquity, with regard to natural B, a ciſtern holding about 12 gallons, with a fall n 
knowledge, Archimedes was a ſublime geometrician:] B te C. C, a ciſtern 10 feet below B, where the wats 
1348 works are of the moſt exalted and abſtracted kind. is conveyed off along D. D, a drain, or fewer. £ | 
Theſe two celebrated geometricians ſhew how fat. the}a plan of the building by a ſcale of 8 feet in an ith, - | 


; 


ancients carried their knowledge in geometry. / But it F G, a ſection of the houſe built over the wal 
entirely changed its aſpe& in the laſt age by the new eiſtern, drawn by 4 ſcale of 4 feet in an inch; wh. | 
doctrine of fluxions. Sir Iſaac Newton was the author] HI K, three floors. for the conveniency of fixing ind + | 
of this wonderful diſcovery, and Leibnitz the firſt tay ordering the engine; on the uppetmoſtſ is LMN.4 | 
publiſhed it in 1684, but under a different name. All trame of timber, en Which the moving part is l. 
the great geometricians entered with ardex the patlis that ported (part broken off in tlie figure, to ſhew the watk.) 
had been lately opened for them; and in proportion to acroſgs this frame lies O, an horizontal axis, 3 
the progreſs of this ſublime diſcovery, geometry extend and an half long, moving on two guqgeons in braifles, 
ed her bounds. We are ſometimes tempted to think the] Upon this axis are framed three wheels. (1) P. a wie 
time very indifferently employed which is beſtowed upon Ket. diameter {hrouded, whole ſole is 5 inches bn 
abſtracted ſtudies that ſeem to be of no immediate utility, ſand ſhod with iron. (2) Q, the largeit wheel (fs 
and only proper to fatisfy a vain curioſity. It is indeed diameter, lying cloſe by the other, 1 inch and an halt 
true, that all the ſpeculations of pure geometry and] broad on the ſole, and ſhrouded; this is {piraled2 inch, 
algebra are not immediately applied to uſeful Wings, both in ſole and throuds. (3) R, a wheel z feat ig 
but they either lead or relate to thoſe that are of the] inches diameter, fixed on the tides of the ſpokes he 
grcateſt utility. Beſides the aids which every branch off Wheel Q_, and ſhrouded; this is ſpiraled + of an M 
the mathematicks derives from geometry, the ſtudy of P. Upon the wheel P 1s fixed à chain, made flat and 
this ſcience is of infinite advantage in the uſes of life. very flexible, which, after it has wrapped once round, 
Every one js deſirous of thinking and reaſoning rightly;Jis made double to ſtride on each ſide the ſingle paxt, tg 
and it has been juſtly obſerved, that the beſt practical prevent its fretting and galling, and to keep exactij the 
logick is geometry: It is by this ſcience the moſt certain] perpendicular. S 8. To this chain is hung 88, along 
knowledge we are capable of, by the light of nature, is] rod of iron, at the bottom of which the greater che 
acquired. It teaches us to contemplate truths, to trace d is fixed. Q. Upon the wheel Q is fixed a ſmaller 
the chain of them, ſubtle and almoſt imperceptible}chain made flat as the other; and, when this wheel has 
as it frequently is, and to follow them to the ut- made one revolution from left to right, the ſpiral foke 
moſt extent. Tn 36 of Itakes up as much of the chain as is between T and T4, 
GEOPONICE, any thing relating to agriculture: | The lower part of the chain from T 2 to T 3 hagge 

4 St. GEORGE. See GR TER. There are ſeveral] bars, which fall upon the edge of the ſhroud in notches 
4 other military orders of St. George, ſome of which are plated with iron; which, by the help of the fpirah not 
1 now extinct, and others ſtill ſubfiſt. only prevent this part of the chain from riding upon 
NP. GEORGICK, in general, denotes any thing relating} the other, but help to equiponderate the increaſe of 
1065 to the tillage, &c. of the ground; but more particularly] weight of the other chain 88. R. Upon the wheel!R mm 
N it is applied to a poctical compoſition of Virgil con- is faſtened a rope, one end of which goes about V,. 
; fiſting of four books, on the ſubject of huſbandry, with] V, a wheel of 2 feet diameter, to which that end is 3 
WK rules relating thereto. | „ | {fixed ; and on the fame axis is fixed W. W, another 
„ | GERANITES, in natural hiſtory, an appellation wheel one foot diameter, to which is faſtened a rope, 
oh given to ſuch of the ſemipellucid gems, as are marked which goes over a pulley to a ſliding weight in a h to 
17.88 with a ſpot reſembling a crane's eye "TX. X, being the ſtilyard end of Y an. Ya a 
[ha GERANIUM, crane's-bill, in botany, an extenſive[quadrant wheel moving on the axis Y; the rope filling 

1 genus of plants; ſeveral ſpecies of which grow naturally ſ upon pullies, running betwixt iron plates, upon the 
. in England, ſome of which are eſteemed the greateſt circumference. Z, is à lead weight, fixed to counter- 
bb vegetable vulneraries and aſtringents in the world, par- balance the weight of the chains, keeping exact an 
5 1 ticularly in ſtopping hæmorrhages, and diſſolving eo- equilibrium in every poſition they move in. O. Upon 
10 agulated blood. | | one end of the axis O is a ſtrong iron wheel, giving mo- 
. GERM, among gardeners, the ſe with bud: See tion to a fly b, which regulates the motion of theengine. 
Wl. the article Bup. | [TT. Upon one end of the chain T T is à copper 
GERMAN, in genealogy, denotes entire or whole; [bucket c, whoſe capacity is about 5 gallons, having? 
thus, a brother-german is one both by the father's and] valve in the bottom on the left hand, and a waſte pip* 
mother's fide; and coufins-german are the children off near the top on the right: upon the lower end ef the 
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8 brothers or ſiſters. rod 8 8, is hung d. d, a copper bucket containmne 
1 GERMANDER, in botany, the Engliſh name off about 15 gallons ; in the bottom of this is a valygppents | 
14 the teucrium of Linnæus. See TzvertuM. by a trigger falling upon a ſtud at the bottom of the we! 
* Hater- GERMAN DER, a plant called by botaniſtsſ i z, are iron- rods for the guiding of the buckets, Whole 
Hy {cordium. See the article SCORDIUM. | fears have braſs rolls in them, and incloſe three fits e 
fy GERMEN, or Germ, the ſame with bud. each rod, which is ſquare. SL 4 | 


GERMINATION, the firſt ſprouting of the ſeeds The operation. When the leſſer bucket deſcends, 4 
of plants. See the article VEGETATION: lflalls upon a trigger at 3, which is jointed to a treggle it | 

GERVES's Engine, a curious engine for raiſing 5, expreſſed with pointed lines, moving on | 
water to ſupply a gentleman's ſeat, &. [which by a rod at 7 opens a valve in the bo : 

if there be a ſpring affording but a ſmall quantity off ciſtern B; whence the water, by a braſs cock and unn 
water, and having but a ſmall tall, ſuppoſe 10 feet, it is] pipe, is conveyed underneath into both buckets, los 
poſiible by the loſs of ſome of the water to raiſe the reſt. J. When the lefler bucket has received about 1. oy | 
to lupply a gentleman's ſeat, or any place where it is] and an half, it runs out at the pipe or outing f 1 
wanted ; but in a leſs quantity than what runs waſte, if| trough, which conveys the water underneath 91 Abe | 
the place to which the water is to be raiſed be higher | into the great bucket, till it overpoiſes the le 44 | 
than the fall of the ſpring. For example, the fall of one] deſcending, and raiſing the leſſer bucket, the val h-pip | 
hogthead 10 feet will raiſe very near a hogthead 10 feet: | and the water that is left in the trough and brane AY 
one hogſhead, falling 10 feet, will raiſe very near 3 of a|runs into the greater bucket 4, accelerating ef ke 
hogſhead 4o feet. This has been thought of by Schottus | which falling 10 feet, the leſſer bucket 11> ſtriking | 
a great many years ago, and he gave a draught of it; but which taking up the trough 7; and * water runs 
143 | it was never put in execution (at leaſt to any good pur-{ upon a ſtud at e, its valves opened, and Us , and ſo 
1 poſe) till the late George Gerves, carpenter, erected an out into a ſinall ciſtern at, and vownap 6» | 
. engine for this purpoſe, for Sir John Cheſter, Bart. atſ is conveyed to the place deſigned: at We e water 
his ſeat at Chicheſter, in Buckinghamſhire, {{tud opens the valve of the greater bucket, running 
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the drain or ſewer. When both 
« empty, the leſſer overpoĩſes the greater, atid 
down to the ciſtern, bringing up the greater, 
fill as before. To regulate the weight of 
ofition, as they act in windifig on 
nd off the wheels P and A the ſpiraling of the wheels 


umning along D, 
huckets A! 
deſcends 


where they 
the chains in every p 


os in forme meaſure ; but the quadrant wheel and 
: with the weight Z, compleat the equilibrium, 
1 the greateſt force in the horizontal po- 
tion, when the chain I. is all down, and acts with its 
whole weight upon the wheel Q; then, as the chain is 
drawn up, its acting weight being thereby diminithed, 
he ftilyard X is moving down towards its perpendicular, 
where the weight Z ceaſes to influence the motion of 
he wheel K; at which time the ſliding weight runs 
down to keep the rope tight. At the firſt moving down 
»f the leſſer bucket, the weight X flides up to a ſhoul- 
ger, before any motion is given to the ſtilyard ; but, 
whilit the chain T evolves from its wheel Q, its iy 
weight increafing ; and, at the ſame time, the chain N 

wrapping itſelf upon the wheel P, its acting weight 
dectecaſing; the ſtilyard, by riſing higher, brings the 


{tilyatd X, ; 
by acting wit! 


bl 


ne of direction of the weight Z further from the centre 
of the quadrant, and fo lays a greater force or obſtruc- 
tion to retard the wheel R, and continually keeps a 
counter-balance. The fly 5 regulates the motion of 
the engine to an equal velocity ; and, by its running 
forwards, after the buckets are quite up or down, holds 
them ſteady till they begin to fill or empty, and prevents 
their recoiling back. This engine, at a ſlow motion, 
carries up one bucket full in 5 minutes; but, if the 
(pring run double the quantity, it would go up twice 
in the ſame time; and an engine, in this kind, may 
be made to raiſe one hogſhead per minute, or more, if 
quired ; the waſte water not being the hundredth part 
»t what is ſpent by a water-wheel, to raiſe an equal 
quantity of water to the ſame height. | 

GERUND, in grammar, a verbal noun of the nenter 
gender, partaking of the nature of a participle, declin- 
av only in the ſingular number, through all the caſe 
except the vocative. | 

GESTATION, among phyficians, the ſame with 
Tegnancy. See the article PREGNANCY. 

GESTURE, in rhetorick, conſiſts chiefly in the pro- 
per action of the hands and face. It is a kind of natural 
a1guage, that ſupplies the uſe of ſpeech in perſons born 
dumb. See the article ACTION. 

GEUM, Avens, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
"ower confiſts of 5 roundiſh petals with narrow ungues 
e length of the cup, and inſerted into it. A ſpecies 
com, which grows naturally in many parts of Eng- 
land, is ſometimes uſed in medicine, and is eſteemed a 
cephalick and alexipharmick. . 

GLIAGH, in chronology, a cycle of 12 years; in 
ve among the Turks and Cathayans. 

f b 1 = altronomy, a term uſed in reference 
UC enlig | parts of the moon, whilſt the is mov- 
om the firſt quarter to the full, and from the full 
nh the laſt q uarter ; for all that time the dark part appears 
ed or falcated ; and the light one hunched out, 
codex or gibbous. See Moon. | 

gs L in law, a conveyance, by which either lands 

20008 are paſſed : it is of larger extent than a grant, 

2 applicd to things moveable and immoveable. 

Ta, 00, or J16G, in muſick, denotes abriſk and lively 
ll 5 ARA dance, to a ee meaſure. 
„el Ed, a religious order founded in Eng- 
> vt Gilbert, in the reign of Henry I. The nuns 


f 


3 the rule of St. Benedict, and the monks that of 
bras Ft There were many monaſteries of this 
OH had parts of England. : i 

with 11 07> the art of ſpreading or covering a thing 
Sold, ether in leaf or liquid. See Gortp. We 


Dave this , G | 

. e antage over the ancients, in the manner 

applying the gold, that the fecret of paint- 

'*> Ul CI lately dit . | 6 * | 

dino. wo 7 UNCE) ered, furniſhes with means of 

<a. 8, capable of enduring all the violences of 
- , « eather, which theirs could not. 


J 
Sadr a meaſure of. 7 | EE: 5 
of a pint f capacity, containing a quarter 


ILL is alſo a name for ground-ivy, which, being in- 


GIN 


faked in ale, makes what is known by the name of gil. 
ale; a fort of medicated ale, ſaid to be abfterſive and 
vulnerary. VVV᷑ 155 

IN, or GENEVA, among diſtillers. See GH vA. 

Gin, in mechanicks, a machine for raiſing great 
weights, fitted with a windlaſs and winches at cach 
end, where 8 or 9 men heave, and round which a rope 
is reeved, that goes over a pulley at the top; and the 
whole ſupported by 3 feet, forming a triangle. 

GINGER, a root too well known to necd a long de- 

{ſcription : it is an excellent carminative and ſtomachick; 
it afſiſts digeſtion, diſpels the flatus, and takes off cholicky 
pains often almoſt inſtantaneouſly, It is alſo highly 
eſteemed by ſome as a cephalick, and is particularly ſaid 
to ſtrengthen the memory, and is often uſed as a correc- 
tive to purging medicines. 
GINGERBREAD, a kind of rich bread, whoſe 
flavour is heightened with ſpices, particularly ginger ; 
from which it takes its name. | | 
SGINGER-WINI is made as follows: take 3 gallons 
of water, an ounce of race-ginger, and 2lb. of ſugar ; 
boil them for an hour, and then put into it 3 lemons, 
and a little good yeaſt; cloſe up the veſſel, and let it 
ſtand 5 days: if it has fo worked as to be clear in that 
time, it may be bottled ; if not, let it ſtand longer, 
until it has worked ſufficiently ; and in 10 days after it 
may be drank. 

GINGIVZAZ, the gums, in anatomy, a hard fort 
of fleſh, inveſting the alveoh, or ſockets of the teeth. 
The gums conſiſt of the common membrane of the 
mouth, and the perioſteum of the jaws, to which they 
adhere very cloſely and firmly. I hey are furniſhed with 
a vaſt number of blood-vefſels, whence their florid red 
colour; and they ſerve for the covering of the jaws, and 
the keeping of the teeth faſt in their ſockets. 

GINGL YMUS, in anatomy, a kind of articulation 
reſembling a hinge. The alternative or reciprocal di- 
arthroſis, the ancient Greeks termed ginglymus, and 
mechanicks charnal. It is chiefly divided into two 
kinds : as in one of theſe motions the two bones always 
form an angle, it may be termed an angular ginglymus, 
which is exactly the ſame with the motion of a hinge, 
The ſecond kind is adapted only to fmall turns toward 
each fide, and therefore is termed a lateral gin: Iymus. 
In the angular ginglymus either each bone paitly re- 
ceives, and partly is received by the other, there being 
reciprocal eminences and cavities in each, as in the arti- 
culation of the os humeri with the ulna; or there are 
only ſeveral eminences in one bone, received into the 
fame number of cavities in the other, as in the articu- 
lation of the os femoris with the tibla. Ihe lateral 
ginglymus is either ſingle, as in the articulation of the 
firſt vertebra of the neck with the apophyfis dentifor- 
mis of the ſecond; or double, that is, in two different 
parts of the bone, as in the articulation of the ulna with 
the radius, 

GINSENG, a root lately brought into Enrope, and 
extolled with immoderate praiſes ; but its great price 
has prevented its hitherto coming into general uſe, It 
is an oblong root never growing to any great ſize; its 
uſual ftandard is about 4 or 5 inches in length, and 
its thicknefs that of the little finger. It is ſeldom gathered 
when much leſs than this, and rarely grows to be much 
larger. Ginſeng is of a very agreeable and aromatick 
ſmell, though not very ſtrong ; its taſte is acrid and aro- 
matick, and has fomewhat bitter in it. It 1s to be choſen 
found and firm, 3 heavy, not too tough, and 
of a good ſmell. Before it be bought, it will be prudent 
to cut every root through, for the Chinefe, of whom 
we have it, frequently find a way to introduce pieces of 
lead into it, to increaſe the weight. 

The Chineſe value the ginſeng fo highly, that it ſells 
with them for three times its weight in filver. They, 
as well as the Aftatics in general, think the ginſeng al- 
moſt an univerfal medicine: they have recourſe to it in 
all diſeaſes, as the laſt remedy, and readily give them- 
felves over when it will not cure them; but the virtue- 
moſt generally afcribed to it, are thoſe of a reftorative, \ 
a provocative, and a cordial. It is famons in the eaſt 
for giving ftrength to thoſe who have difabled themſelves 
by the too free uſe of women : there they alſo recom- 
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which arealternately metal and colour, the ſhield is abſo- 


* 


mend it greatly in the ſmall-pox, fevers of all kinds, 
diſorders of the ſtomach and bowels, and tell us, that 
diarrhceas and dyſenteries are cured by it: but they 
caution people not to give it in too large doſes to per- 
ſons of a florid ſanguine conſtitution, on whatever oc- 
cahon it may be neceſſary to them. The European 
phyſicians eſteem it a good medicine in convulſions, 
vertigoes, and all nervous complaints, and recommend 
it as one of the beſt reſtoratives known. Its doſe is 
from 10 grains to 20 in powder; and from 1 dram to 
2 to the pint, in infuſions. 5 | 
GIRDERS, or GixviNnG BEAMS, in architecture, 
the largeſt timbers in a floor. Their ends are uſually 
faſtened into the ſummers or breaſt-ſummers, and the 
joiſts are framed in at one end into the girders. By the 


ſtatute for rebuilding London, no girder muſt lie leſs 


than 10 inches into the wall, and their extremities al- 
ways laid in loam. RF ors . 
GIRDLE, Cingulum or Zona, a belt of leather, &c. 
tied round the reins. In ancient times inſolvent deb- 
tors ſurrendered their girdle in open court, becauſe as 
our anceſtors carried all their neceſlary utenſils, as purſe, 
keys, &c. hanging at their girdle, this became a ſymbol 
of the eſtate. | 
Duickfiluy GIR DLE, in medicine, a kind of girdle 
made of flannel, linnen, &c. which is beſmeared with 
mercury, when killed by hog's lard, &c. and worn 
round the patient's waiſt, in order to cure the itch, de- 
ſtroy vermin, &c. 
IRON, or GuiRovn, in heraldry, a triangular 
figure with a long ſharp point, like a wedge, terminating 
in the centre of the eicutcheon. When there are 8 girons 


lutely termed gironne ; but when the number is over or 
under, it muſt be particularly ſpeciſied. | 
GIZZARD, apart in a fowl, which performs the 
fame office as the ſtomach does in other animals. The 
gizzard is made of ſuch a ſtrong contexture as readily 
to grind its contents; for which purpoſe the bird ſwal- 
lows rough ſtones, which, when grown ſmooth, are caſt 
out as of no further uſe. Dr. Harvey obſerves that this 
grinding may be heard in falcons, eagles, &c. | 
GLACTS, in fortification, a declivity or ſloping bank 
that reaches from the parapet of the counterſcarp or 
covert way, to the level of the circumjacent fields. It 
is otherwiſe called eſplanade, being 6 feet high and gra- 
dually diminiſhing till it be loſt in the ſpace of 10 fathoms. 
GLADE, in gardening, &c. an open proſpect cut 
through a wood or grove, &c. 
GLADIATORS, in antiquity, perſons who fought, 
generally, in the arena at Rome for the entertainment of 
the people. | 
GLAND, Glandula, Glandule, in anatomy, a ſoft, 
ſpungy kind of body, that ſerves to ſeparate a particular 
humour from the blood. Glands are either ſimple or 
compound; the latter conſiſt of the former, and are 
both contained in one common membrane. Thoſe of 
the fimple kind convey their proper humour through 
their own lymphatick ducts either to the chyle or to the 
venous blood; or elſe they diſcharge their contents, 
either on the external parts of the ſkin, or the ſurfaces 
of the looſe membranes, which are every-where found 
in the body ; but the compound glands, by means of 
a proper canal, diſcharge their humours formed in every 
part into a larger canal, and at laſt, by means of this 
common emiſſary, into the large cavities, eſpecially 
thoſe of the mouth and inteſtines, or quite out of the 
body, for particular purpoſes. The ſimple glands are 
alſo called conglobate, and the compound conglomerate 
glands. | 
Theſimple glands are formed of a certain exterior and 
lender membrane, together with a ſubjacent one, to 
which the other cloſely adheres ; the former is compoſed 
of circular andelaſtick fibres, every-where comprehends, 
braces up, compreſſes, and expreſſes the contained liquor, 
and conſiſts principallyof a contexture of the ſmall veſſels, 
which enter it and are ſent out from it. The latter, 
which is thicker and more denſe, conſiſts of fibres run- 
ning almoſt in all directions, and of an intricate and 
perplexed contexture of the ſmall veſſels : it is ſubſervient 
almoſt to the ſame purpoſes with the former. Theſe 
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1 theſe nerves are alſo ſo diſtributed through the ſmall bor 
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membranes receive the arteries, ſupport their ram: 

tions in a due and unalterable Ee 5% "Rog, 
vey and diſtribute theſe ramifications to every * od 
minute patts of the gland; ſo that an injection of Warr 
quickſilver, by increaſing the bulk of the ſmall arte w 
and compreſſing the other veſſels, would almoſt mal | 
think, that the whole fabrick of the gland was are h 
Theſe membranes have alſo veins diſboſed in the f 8 
direction with the ſmaller arteries, and more and hg 
nerves than any part of the body of an equal bulk. br 
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of the gland, that they ſeem almoſt to make up the whok 
of it. Theſe membranes, of which the glands confi}, 
have alſo lymphatick veſſels, which arrive at and are ey 
out from them, | | 

Their arteries are conical, infleCted, ramous, elafici, WS 
and gyrated canals, whoſe extremities are cylindticl. 
and no longer ramous, but changed into veins; but he. 
fore theſe ſmall arterjes are thus changed, they commu. 
nicate with each other by an infinite number of anaſo. 
moles, and various poſitions at an infinite number gt 
different angles; fo that their extremities vary ver 
greatly in different glands. The arterial blood, there 
fore, conveyed to the glands, is moved very briſkly; 
for there is a great reſiſtance, a compreſſion, a mut 
preſſure of the parts upon each other, an oblique pref. 
ſure, a continual permutation of contracts; every 
where a multifarious application to all the moſt minut 
points of the canals, a various rotation at every mo. 
ment, and an oppoſite preſſure in every particle; 1 
diſtribution of the humours into the ramifications, and 
a return thereof to the ramifications ; an attenuation, 
an attrition, a preſervation of fluidity, ſolidity, ſecretion, * 
and a due mixture. | 

In the mean time, the ramifications ariſing from the 
trunk of the artery are generally narrower than the trunk 
at that particular part whence they ariſe : this happens 
even in the moſt minute ramifications, ſo that the ull- 
mate ramifications are ſmaller than the ſmalleſt part of 
the common trunk ; the ultimate trunks tranſmit the red 
and thickeſt part of the blood, and convey it to the be- 
ginnings of the ſmall veins. The ſmaller ramifications 
receive finer, more fluid and pellucid parts, ſmaller than 
the diameters of the reſpective cavities, preſſed throug 
them by an oblique, oppoſite, and ſtrong force. 

But this ſubtile fluid, deſtitute of the thicker parts, 
no longer blood, but ſome other liquor of various kinds, 
ſuch as ſweat, perſpirable matter, or that diſcharged by 
the cutaneous pores, tears, pinguious wax, the war df 
the ears, mucus, faliva, ſpit, mucilage, lymph, ferum, 
bile, ſeed, oil, milk, and fat. Hence the ultimate ri 
mifications, lofing their former name of artery, are c, 
nominated from the nature of the fluid they contain; and 
as they often aſſume all the properties of an artery, te 
will allo have their ſmaller ramifications and veils 
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ſerum, the lymph, the aqueous parts, and the ſpirits, ® | 
well as for the blood. Nor is it known where thus po” 
greſſion terminates; but by this means we come to k 
the origin, the progreſs, the end, and the office, of dle 
lymphatick veſlels. | 

T he ramifications, however, of any ſuch artery, when 
no longer ramous, but direct, and collected in the fine 
membrane of the moſt minute glandular follicle, openulh 
the mouths of the extremities, diſcharge their opal 
fluid into a common cavity, formed by that fine me Fo 
brane, where being collected, it in ſome L 
mains, and is the glandular lymph there prepare 
accumulated. It is probable that the nerve? 0 irie 
glands, by a familiar apparatus, diſcharge their o& 
into this common cavity, where they are _ ' 
the lymph, and furniſh it with the qualities it Ip erte 
ought to have. In the mean time the Aries 211 veins, 
often convey the lymph received into their 3 \ wo 
furniſhed with valves, by us called vaſcular h 3 into 
theſe glands; and by a different apparatus roy Andale 
the ſame follicle, where it is mixed w. 3 fable gar 
lymph and ſpirits, in order to ſupply à mo 
in the room of that which is loſt. " contrattil 

Then this compound humor 25, by the 
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force of the fibrous membrane, the motion 0 and 
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c cxcavations of the ſpongious bones of the noſtrils, 


oe chis kind ſeem to be the mucilaginous glands of the 
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dad the prefſure of the - muſcles, carried through the 
an Jient lymphatick veins into other glands, where it is 
an Kn the ſame action; and thence into the 
pgain TO ” the thoracick duct, or the blood 


f the chyle, 
Ty ach bem to be conglobate glands in all the 


| + of the body. JFF 
1 in other glands, the caſe is quite different; ſince 
7 

ſary the liquor it receives, into ſome common cavity: 
thus the ſecreted mucus is depoſited, collected, and chan- 
the frontal ſinuſes, the ſinuſes of the ſuperior jaw, 


ged ole of the os ſphenoides under the ſella turcica, 


the ce 


| the cavities of the noſtrils, and the lacunæ of the tonſils. 


| mouth, of the back part of the tongue, of the exterior 
and inferior part of the epiglottis of the internal part of 
the noſtrils, of the meatus auditorious of the larynx, of 
the aſpera arteria, of the bronchia, of the celophagus, of 
the ſtomach, and of the inteſtines, which ſpecies of 
glands may be called ſimple excretory 8 
Again, other glands, with a fimilar apparatus, diſ- 
charge their prepared liquors through proper emiſſaries. 
ariſing from the, common cavity without the ſkin, as the 
glands in the external auditory paſſage, in the pinnæ 
nafi, in the exterior part of the noſe, in the beginning 
of the internal part of the noſtrils, in the face, in the 
neck, in the axille, in the ſcapulæ, in the areolæ of the 
nipples and navel, in the hips, in the areola of the anus, 
in the peritoneum, in the pubes, in the mons Veneris. 
in both ſexes, in the ſcrotum, in the integuments of the 
penis, in the lips of the female pundenda, and in the 
knees The glands of this kind arc now called ſabace- 
ous glands. | 
But of theſe ſimple glands already defcibed, or of 
others highly ſimilar to them, united by common veſ- 
jels, and wrapped up in a common membrane, are 
formed the compound or conglomerate glands. Theſe 
are generally furnithed with a common emiſſary, which 
receives the humours from all the emiſſarjes of the 
other parts, collects them, and diſcharges them again into 
{ome other larger cavity. Of this kind are the glands 
of the eye, the parotids, the pancreas, and ſome others. 
this common cavity or receptacle, ending in an emiſ- 
ary, frequently is either firſt changed, as it were, into 
al arterial inflected veſſel, which induces ſome change 
in the humours they convey, and by an apparatus, like 
an artery, diſcharges them into an open and potent re- 
ceptacle; as in the teſtes, the ductus Highmorianus, the 
epididymis, the vas differens, and the veſiculæ ſemi- 
nates ; or, ſecondly, it is immediately conveyed into a 
common emunCtory. 4 
Fence, it is certain that, by means of the glands, 
tors arc feparated from the arterial blood, water, lymph, 
2 tine ſerum, and alſo the ſalts, ſpirits, and highly ſubtle 
parts of the oils mixed with theſe ; that all theſe, either 
becoming ſtagnant, are collected, changed, and accu- 
mulated in certain places; or forced through the ſmall 
vellols into the moſt minute parts of the body, for the 
Purpoies of motion and nutrition, and thence return 
to the heart by their proper veins, or are exhaled; and 
that the part of the blood, after this remaining in the 
Qs, enters the veins Which become gradually wider, 
5 mixed with ſimilar blood, diluted with lymph, and 
returns to the heart. | | 
| For this reafon the arterial blood is, about the heart, 
gy Gluted, but gradually becomes thicker, and is 
tiebelt of all, moſt vilcid, and eaſily concreted, in the 
| CO artery, that is, the beginning of* the vein; 
Tr whi 
2 100 an admixture of ſome diluting liquor, that is, 
Imph which has afſumed its due quality by having 
performed I's ſcveral offices, and is returning to the 
hls 3 requires an admixture of ſpirits : but 
Ns aner muſt happen to it, before it can be 
conveyed into the pulmonary arteries ; otherwiſe 
e blood would be only fit for performing one courſe 
ot circulation. Mo "od K P : 8 ft 
the diforders of n ce, We Know the particular pats, 
mt. Ay winch moft eminently endanger health, 
l 5 Hence alſo we know 


heart. 


this follicle immediately expels through its proper emiſ- 
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ch reaſon it requires a veſſel capable of obſtruc- | 


Low muation of life, 
much the large veſſels, the thick humours, mw 
o. 35. . | 
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{mall veſſels, and the ſubtile humours, contribute to 
the ſtrength, ſtability, and flexibility of the body. 

Hence, further, we underſtand why the veins be- 
coming gradually larger, lax, fit for the concourſe and 
dilution of the A. ſhould perform their reſpec- 
tive offices, before a freſh return of the blood to the 
heart can be performed. ö l 
_ GLANDERS, among farriers, a diſeaſe incident to 
horſes, conſiſting of a thick ſlimy, corrupt humour run- 
ing from the noſtrils. Mortimer has given us the fol- 
lowing receipt for curing the glanders : Take a pint of 
chamber lye; 2 ounces of oil of turpentine ; half a pint 
of vinegar ; 4 ounces of flower of brimſtone ; half a 
handful of rice ; boil this compoſition till it comes to a 
pint, and give it to the horſe faſting ; and let him faſt 
after it 6 hours from meat, and 12 from water. 

GLANDULAR, or GL anjvLovus, among ana- 
tomiſts, ſomething abounding with, or partaking of 
the nature of glands. ? 

GLANDULE, or GLAnDUL A, a term uſed by 
anatomiſts to expreſs a ſmall gland. See GLAnD. 

 GLANDULOUS Roors, among botaniſts, ſig- 
nifies ſuch tuberous ones as are connected together by 

ſmall fibres, ſuch are dropwort, potatoes, &c. 

GLANS, in anatomy, the anterior extremity of the 
penis, called by other different names, as the head of the 
penis, the nut of the penis, and the balances of the penis. 
Glans is alſo uſed to denote the tip or extremity of the 
clitoris, from its reſemblance both in form and uſe to that 
of the penis. The principal difference conſiſts in this, 
that it is not perforated as is the glans of the penis. 

GLASS, a kind of factitious, brittle, and tranſpa- 
rent body, produced by the action of fire uporr a fixed 
ſalt and ſand that readily melts. The chymiits tell us, 
that there is no body in nature but may be vitrified, or 
converted into glaſs, which 1s the laſt effe& of fire, as 
all its force 1s not able to carry the change of any natu- 
ral body beyond its vitrification. | 

Antiquity and Hiffory of GLASS. When or by whom 
the art of making glaſs was found out is uncertain : 
ſome ſay it was invented before the flood, but do not 
pretend to bring any proof of their opinion. Neri 
traces back its antiquity to the time of Job; but Dr. 
Merrct, not content with this, will have it to be as an- 
cient as pottery, or the art of making bricks ; becauſe 
a kiln of bricks can ſcarce be burnt, but ſome of the 
bricks will be at leaſt ſuperficially turned into glaſs, fo 
that it muſt have been known at the building of Babel, 
and perhaps long before. It mult have been well known 
to the ancient Egyptians when the Ifraelites were em- 
ployed by them in making bricks. Of this kind, no 
doubt, was that foſſil glaſs mentioned by Ferrant. Im- 
perat. to be found under ground in places where great 
fires had been. The Egyptians indeed boaſt, that this 
art was taught them by the great Hermes. Ariſtopha- 
nes, Ariſtotle, Alexander, Aphrodifæus, Lucretius, and 
Tohn the divine, put us out of all doubt that glaſs was 
in uſe in their days. _ 

Pliny relates, that it was firſt diſcovered accidentally 
in Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, by certain 
merchants driven thither by a ſtorm at ſea, who being 
obliged to continue there, and drels their victuals, by 
making a fire on the ground, where there was great 
plenty of the herb kali; that plant burning to aſhes, 
its ſalts mixed and incorporated with ſand, or ſtones fit 
to vitrify, and produced glaſs : that this accident being 
known, the people of Sidon, in that neighbourhood, 
aſſayed the work, improved the hint, and brought it 
into uſe; and that this art Nas been improving ever ſince. 

Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe in the 
ſineneſs of its glaſſes, but of late the French and Eng- 
liſh have excelled the Venetians, ſo that we are no 
longer ſupplied with this commodity from abroad. 

The court of France applied itſelf, with a laudable in- 
duſtry, to cultivate and improve the g/s manufacture. 
A company of glaſs-men was eſtabliſned by letters pa- 
ent; and it was provided by an arret, not only that the 
working in glaſs ſhould not derogate any thing from no- 
bility, but alſo, that none but nobles ſhould be allowed 
to carry it on. Notwithſtanding which encouragment, 
we do at this time ſurpaſs them in every branch of the 
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art. As we have great pleaſure in doing juſtice to in- 
genuity in general, and particularly to that of our own. 
countrymen, we embrace the opportunity of ſaying, 
that we are indebted for the preſent very conſiderable 
improvements in the art and manufacture of gl to; 
the ingenious Mr. Parker, of Hleetaſtreet. His fingular' 
abilities have rendered him known in every part of Eu- 
rope, where the arts are encouraged, as a very great! 
mechanical genius, and the firſt artiſt in this particular 
branch of buſineſs. 0 

Nature and Charafters of GLASS. Naturaliſts are; 
divided in what claſs of bodies to rank glaſs; ſome 
making it a concrete juice; others a ſtone ; others again 
rank it among ſemi-metals ; but Dr. Merret obſerves, 
that theſe are all natural productions, whereas glaſs is 
2 faQitious compound, produced by fire, and never 
found in the earth, but only the ſand and ſtone that 
form it: the metals are formed by nature into certain 
ſpecies; and that fire only produces them, by its faculty 
of ſeparating heterogeneous and uniting homogeneous. 
bodies : whereas it produces glaſs, by uniting hetero- 

eneous matter, Viz. ſalt and ſand; of both which it 
evidently conſiſts; one hundred pound weight of ſand ' 
yielding above one hundred and fitty pounds weight of 
glaſs. | 

The ſame learned doctor gives us a Ig and accu- 
rate enumeration of the ſeveral characters, or proper- 
ties of glaſs, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all other 
bodies, viz. 1. That it is an artificial concrete of ſalt 
and ſand, or ſtones. 2. I'uſible by ſtrong fire. 3. When 
fuſed, tenagious and coherent. 4. It does not waſte: 
nor conſume in the tire. 5. When melted, it cleaves 
to iron. 6. When it is red hot, it is ductile, and 
may be faſhioned into any form; but not malleable; 
and capable of being blown into a hollowneſs, which 
no mineral is, 7. Frangible when thin, without an- 
n-aling. 8. Friable, when cold. 9. Diaphanous, 
whether hot or cold. 10. Flexible and claſtick. 11. 
Diſſoluble by cold and moiſture. 12. Only capable of 
being graven or cut with a diamond, or other hard 
ſtone, and emery. 13. Receives any dye or colour 
both externally and internally. 14. Not diſſoluble by 
aquafortis, aqua regia, or mercury. 15. Neither acid 
juices nor any other matter extract either colour, taſte, 
or any other quality from it. 16. Admits of poliſhing. 
17. Neither loſes weight nor ſubſtance by the longeſt} 
and moſt frequent uſe. 18. Gives fuſion to other me- 
tals, and ſoftens them. 19. The moſt pliable thing 
in the world, and that which beſt retains the faſhion : 
given it. 20. Not capable of being calcined. 21. An 
open glaſs being filled with water in the ſummer-time, 
will gather drops of water on the outſide, juſt fo far as 
the water on the infide reaches; and a perſon's breath 
blown on it will manifeſtly moiſten it. 22. Little glaſs 
balls filled with water, mercury, and other liquor, and 
thrown into the fire; as alſo drops of green glaſs being 
broken, will fly aſunder with a great noiſe. 23. Nei- 
ther wine, beer, nor anv other liquor, will make it 
muſty, or change its colour, or ruſt it. 24. It may be 
cemented, as ſtone, and metals. 25. A drinking glaſs, 
partly filled with water, and rubbed on the brim with 
a wet finger, yields muſical notes, higher or lower as 
the glaſs is more or leſs full, and will make the liquor 
friſk and leap. | 

Materials fir making of GLAss. The materials 
whereof glaſs is made, we have already mentioned to 
be ſalt and ſand, or ſtones. The falt here uſed, is 
procured from a fort of aſhes, brought from the Le- 
vant, called polverine, or rochetta; which aſhes are 
thoſe of a ſort of water-plant, called kali, cut down in 
ſummer, dried 1n the ſun, and burnt in heaps, either 
on the ground, or on iron grates : the aſhes talling into 
a pit, grow into a hard maſs, or ſtone, fit for uſe. See 
the articles K art, and PoLVERINE. 

To extract the falt, theſe aſhes or polverine, are 
powdered and fitted, then put into boiling water, and 
there kept till one third of the water be conſumed ; the 
whole being ſtirred up, from time to time, that the 
aſhes may incorporate with the fluid, and all its falts 
be extracted: then the veſſel is filled up with new wa- 
ter, and boiled over again, till one half be conſumed ; 


2. 


— 


2 | | 


what remains is a ſort of lee, ſtrongly impregnateq wil 
ſalt. This lee, boiled over again in freſh co 
thickens in about 24 hours, and ſhoots its {alt . 15 
is to be laded out, as it ſhoots, into earthen ans 2n/ 
thence into wooden fats to drain and dry. This Fs 
it is grofily pounded, and thus put into a fort of gy, | 
called calcar, to dry. It may be added, that hes 
other plants, beſides kali, which yield a falt fit ih 
glaſs : ſuch are the alga or fea-weed, the common yr. 
thiſtle, bramble, hops, wormwood, woad, tobacco, fe 
and the whole leguminous tribe, as peaſe, beans N. 
The ſand or ſtone, called by the artiſts tarſo, is theb. 
cond ingredient in glaſs, and that which gives it the hoy 
and firmneſs, "Theſe tones, Agricola obſerves, mul 
be ſuch as will fuſe ; and of theſe ſuch as are white and 
tranſparent are beſt ; ſo that cryſtal challenges the pre 
cedency of all others. 

At Venice, they chiefly uſe a ſort of pebble fomi 
in the river Teſino, reſembling white marble, and calle 
cuogolo. Indeed Ant. Neri aſſures us, that all fone: 
which will ſtrike fire with ſteel, are fit to vitrify; bu 
Dr. Merret ſhews, that there are ſome exceptions fron 
this rule. Flints are admirable; and when calcined 
powdered and ſearced, make a pure white cryſtallin 
metal; but the expence of preparing them makes the 
maſters of our glaſs-houſes ſparing of their uſe. When 
proper ſtones cannot be fo conveniently had, ſand i; 
uſed ; which ſhould be white and ſmall, and well waſh. 
ed, before it be applied: ſuch is uſually found in the 
mouths and ſides of rivers. Our glaſs-houſes are fur- 
niſhed with a fine {and for cryſtal, from Maidftone, 
the ſame with that uſed for fand-boxes, and in ſcour- 
ing; and with acoarſer for green-glafs, from Woolwich. ' 

For cryſtal glaſs, to 2001b. of tarſo, pounded fine, 
they put 130 Ib. of ſalt of polverine ; mix them toge- 
ther, and put them into the calcar, a ſort of reverberator 
turnace, being firſt well heated. Here they remain 
baking, frying, and calcining for five hours; during 
which the workman keeps mixing them with a rake to 
make them incorporate ; when taken out, the mixture 
is called frit, or bollito. 

It may be further obſerved, that glaſs might be made 
by immediately melting the materials without thus ca. 
cining, and making them frit : but the operation would 
be much more tedious. A glaſs much harder than any 
prepared in the common way, may be made by means 
of borax, in the following manner : Take four ounces 
of borax, and an ounce of fine white ſand, reduced 
to powder, and melt them together in a large cloſe cru- 
cible ſet in a wind furnace, keeping a ſtrong fire for 
half an hour : then take out the crucible. and when 
cold, break it; and there will be found at the bottom a 
hard pure glaſs, capable of cutting common glaſs almolt 
like a diamond. This experiment duly varied, ſars 
Dr. Shaw, may lead to ſome conſiderable 1mprove- 
ments in the art of glaſs, enamels, and artificial gems. 
It ſhews us an expeditious method of making glal 
without the uſe of fixed ſalts, which has generally be" 
thought an eſſential ingredient in glaſs, and which“ 
the ingredient that gives common glaſs its ſofinels; 
and it is not yet known, whether calcined cryllal y 
other ſubſtances, being added to this ſalt inſtead of land, 
might not make a glals approaching to the nature or 
diamond. 

Kinds of GLASS. 
ſorts of glaſs made, which may principally nt 

iſhed ding to their beauty ; as the cryſtal 1 
guitned according y A the 
glaſs, the cryſtal white glaſs, the green glaſs, . 4 by 
bottle glaſs. Again, theſe ſorts are diſtingu! 15 
their ſeveral uſes; as plate or coach-glafles, 3 5 
glaſſes, optick- glaſſes, &c. which are made of the * 
ſort. The ſecond ſort includes crown-glals, * - 
als, drinking-glaſſes, &c. The third ſort is we 
by its colour, and the ſecond by its form. ufacture of 

Furnaces for making GL Ass. In the man -. for the 

laſs, there are three ſorts of furnaces ; one kin 8 
frit called the calcar. The ſecond is for dar 5 
glaſs. The third ſerves to anneal the glaſs, 2 long, 7 
the leer. The calcar reſembles an oven 10 Enplan 
broad, and 2 deep, The fuel, which 17 th : 
ſea-coal, is put in a trench on one de 0 


jals we have man) 
Of theſe materials _—_ 
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1 flame, reverberating from the roof upon the 
1 ines it. "Ap Jl ; ; 
a olaſs furnace, or Gordidg furnace, is of a cir- 
cular form of 3 yards diameter, and a high; and is 
divided into 3 parts ch is vault | 
70 is properh called the crown, and is made in 


that form. 


ts uſe is to keep a\bmlk fire of coal and 
wood, which is never put qu Ide month of it is 
called the bocca. There are everal holes in the arch of 
this crown through, Which the flames paſs into the ſe⸗ 
cond vault or partition, and rev crberate into the/pots 
| 51:4 with the ingredients ahove- mentioned. Round 
| the inſide are eight or more pots placed, and piling pots 
on them. The number of pots is always double that 
of the boccas, or mouths, or of the number of work- 
| men, that each may have one pot refined to work out 
| of. and another for metal to refine in, while he works 
out the other: Through the working-holes the metal 
is taken out of the pots, and the pots are put into the 
furnace. Theſe holes are ſtopped with moveable co- 
vers, made of lute and brick, to ſłreen the workmen's 
eyes from the ſcorching flames. On each fide the bocca, 
or mouth, is a boccorella, or little hole, out of which 
coloured glaſs or finer metal is taken from the piling- pot. 
Above this oven, there is a third oven or leer, about 53 
or 6 yards long, where the veſſels or glaſs is annealed 
or cooled ; this part conſiſts of a tower, beſides the leer, 
into which the flame aſcends from the furnace. The 
tower has two mouths through Which the glaſſes are 
put in with a fork and ſet on the floor or bottom, hut 
they are drawn out in iron pans, called fraches, through 
the leer to cool by degrees, fo that they are quite cold by 
the time they reach the mouth of the leer, which enters 
the ſaroſel or room, where the glaſſes are to be ſtowed. 
The green glaſs furnace is ſquare, having at each 
angle an arch for annealing and cooling the glaſſes. 
The metal is wrought on two oppoſite ſides, and on the 
other two they have their calcars, into which are made 
Imnet holes for the fire to come from tlie fur nac to bake! 
the frit, and to diſcharge the ſmoke ; fires are made in 
the arches to anneal the work; ſo that the whole proceſs 
z done in one flir. 
Theſe furnaces muſt not be made of brick, but of 
ſandy ſtones. In France, they build the outſide of 
brick, and the inner part, to bear the fire, is made of 
a ſort of fuller's earth, or tobacco-pipe clay, of Which 
earth they alſo make their melting pots. „ 
Mr. Blancourt obſerves, that the worſt and rougheſt 
work in this art is the changing the pots, when they are 
worn out, or cracked. In this caſe the great working- 
hole muſt be uncovered, the faulty pot muſt be taken 
out with iron hooks and forks, and a new one muſt he 
ſpeedily put in its place through the flames by the hands. 
only. For this work the operator guards himſelf with 
4 garment made of ſkins in the ſhape of a pantaloon, 
that covers him all but his eyes, and is made as wet as 
poſſible; the eyes are defended with a proper ſort of glaſs. 
[ "fir ments uſed in making GAss; the inſtruments 
made uſe of in this work may be reduced to the fol- 
ung a blowing pipe made of iron; abopt two feet 


| A up the glaſs, after it is blown, and to cut off 
a ormer. Sciſſars to cut the glaſs, when it comes off 


3 blaſſes, Kc. A large iron ladle, with tlie end of 

55 mo caſed with wood, to take the metal out of 
A ma OY and put it into the workmen's pots. 
off th oy ladle, caſed in the ſame manner, to take 
1 ag alkaline ſalt, that ſwims at top. Shovels, one; 
wech dee! to take up the great glaſſes, another like a 
iron for ff feed the furnace with toals, A hooked 
urthe © to ſtir the matter in the pots. An iron rake 
fork 1 23 and to ſtir the frit. An iron 
35 Wark, ange or pull the pots out of the furnace, &c. 
| provided *qq,, *-"0rng round G1, xss ; the tools-thus 

. ed, the : 5 


workman dips hig blowing pipe into the 


bot, and by turning it-aboy "metal ſticks fore part of the furnace. D, D, the apertures throush 
© the iron me turning it about, the metal Ricks fore part of Mace. , N, the apertures. through 
peats —— re fumly than turpentine. This he re-{ivhich-the fire-paſies-and-reverberates on the metal in 


rument witl 3, at each time rolling the end of his in- 
1th the hot metal thereon, on a piece of iron, 


— : | G L A me : 5 


to cool, and ſo to conſolidate, and to diſpoſe that niat= 
ter to bind more firmly what is to be taken next out of 
the melting- pot. But after he has dipped a fourth 
time, and the workman perceives there is metal enough | 


each of which is vaulted. Theſon the pipe, he claps his mouth immediately to the 


other end of it, and blows gently through the iron 
tube, till the metal lengthens like à bladder, about a 
foot. Then he rolls it on a marble ſtone a little while - 
to poliſh it, and blows a ſecond time, by which he 
brings it to the ſhape of a globe, of about 18 or 20 
inches in circumfetengg. Every time he blows into 
the pipe, he removes itquickly to his cheek, otherwiſe 
he would be in danger, by often blowing, of drawing 
the flame into his mouth. And this globe may be flat- 
tened by returning it to the fire, and brought into any 
form by ſtamp-irons, which are always ready. | 
When the glaſs is thus blown, it is cut off at the 
collet or neck, which is the narrow part that ſtuck to the 
iron. The method of performing this is as follows: 
the veſſel is reſted on an iron bar, and a drop of water 
being laid on the collet, it will crack about a quarter of 
an inch, and with a ſlight ſtroke or cut with the ſheers, 
will immediately ſeparate the collet. 

This being done, the operator dips his iron rod into 
the melting-pot, by which he extracts as much metal 
as ſerves to conſolidate the glaſs he has made to the end 
of his rod, and applies it to the bottom of his work, or 
that oppoſite to the opening made by the breaking of 
the collet. In this poſition the glaſs is carried to the 
bocca, to be heated and ſcalded; Ve which means it 1s 
again reduced to fo ſoft a ſtate that it may, by the help 
of any iron inſtrument, be picrced, opened, and widened 
without breaking. But the veſſel is not quite finiſhed 
till it has been returned to the great bocca, where it 
is again thoroughly heated and turned about with a 
quick circular motion, and opened to the intended ſize 
by the heat and motion. If any ſuperfluities remain 


— 


| le ſtate, | It is then taken 
from the bocca and carried to an earthen bench covered 
by coals almoſt extinguiſhed, where it is kept continu- 
ally turning till it is ſufficiently cool, by which the 
ſurface is preſerved ſmooth and even, when by a ſlight 
ſtroke by the hand of the workman, the veſſel is ſepa- 
rated from the iron rod. F 


CY 


Explanation of Plate XX XVIII. refreſenting the Manner 


FLY! 
9 
Fo try + 


d, /. a workman holding the 


and a half long, with a wooden handle. An iron rod] blown metal Ina perpendicular ſituation, in order to 


and two views of the furnace. — 
Fig. 1. is a back ſection of the longer fide of the 
furnace. A, A, the chimnies. B, B, the ſides of the 
furnace, C, E, the pillars that ſupport the roof of the 


* 


furnace. D, D, D, the boccas or mouths of the furnace, 
through which the metal is taken. E, E, E, the pots 
containing the liquid metal. F, F, the two arches of 
the furnace. — — 


Fig. 2. Se&tion;of the.back 


the furnace. B, the mouth of the furnace. C, the 


* 


the * E, E, the pots filled with metal; and E, E, 
the fire at the bottom of the pots. F, F, the arches of 


y 5 . ” | 
ede of Which is a vellel of water, which helps 


the furngee- 
Fig. 
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length, in the form of a cylinder. 


GLA 


Fig. 3. A front view of the back ſection fig: 2. A, 


the great arch. B, the bocca. 
furnace. H, H, the two boccas. 
Fig. 4. A front view of the ſection fig. 1. D, D, D, 
the boccas. F, F, the arches of the furnace. 
The figure on the lower compartment of the plate 
repreſents the ciſtern, caſting table, &c. at large. 
Working or blowing Table GL Ass. The above method, 


in every particular, is applicable to the working of|g 


window or table glaſs, till the blowing iron has been 
dipped the fourth time ; for then, inftead of rounding 
it, the workmen blows and ſo manages the metal upon 
the iron plate, that it extends two or three feet in 
This cylinder is 
again put into the fire and blown a ſecond time, and 
the operation repeated till it is extended to the dimen- 


ſions required; the ſide to which the pipe is fixed, 


diminiſhing gradually, till it terminates in a conical! 
form. So that to bring both ends nearly to the ſame 
diameter, the workman adds, while the glaſs 1s thus 
flexible, a little hot metal to the end oppoſite to the 
pipe, and draws it out with a pair of iron pincers, 


and immediately cuts off the fame end, by dropping on 


it a little cold water. The cylinder being thus opened 


at one end, it is carried back to the bocca, where, by 


the help of cold water, it is cut off about eight or 
ten inches from the end of the pipe or rod; and the 
whole cylinder laid open by the ſhears, and laid on a 
copper table, where it falls into a flat form, opening like 
a ſheet of paper. | 1 

Caſting or running of large Looking-GT.ass Plates. 
The furnace is of a very large dimention, environed 
with ſeveral ovens, or annealing furnaces, called car- 
quaſſes, beſides others for making of frit, and calcining 
old pieces of glaſs. This furnace, before it is fit to 
run glaſs, coſts 3, 500l. It ſeldom laſts above 3 years, 
and even in that time it muſt be refitted every 6 months. 
It takes 6 months to rebuild it; and three months to 
refit it. The melting pots are as big as large hogtheads, 


and contain about two thouſand weight of metal. If] 
one of them burſts in the furnace, the Ioſs of the matter 


and time amounts to 2501. The heat of this furnace 


is ſo intenſe, that a bar of iron laid at the mouth thereof 


becomes red-hot in leſs than half a minute. The ma- 
terials in theſe pots are the ſame as deſeribed before. 
When the furnace is red-hot, theſe materials are put in 
at three different times, becauſe that helps the fuſion; 
and in 24 hours they are vitrhed, refined, ſettled; and 
tit for caſting. The metal 1s then put into a Jarge pot 
called a ciſtern. Theſe ciſterns are filled in the furnace, 
and remain therein 6 hours after they are filled, and 
then are hooked out by the means of a large iren 
chain, guided by a pully by two or more men. When 
the ciftern 1s brought to the caſting-table they flip 
off the bottom of the ciſtern, and out ruſhes a tor- 
rent of flaming matter upon the table : this matter is 


confined to certain dimenſions by iron rules, which 


are moveable, retain the fluid matter, and determine 
the width of the glaſs, while a man with a roller 


reſting on the edge of the iron rulers, reduceth it as it 


cools to an equal thickneſs, which 1s done 1n the ſpace 
of a minute. This table is ſupported on a wooden 
frame, with truſtles for the convenience of moving to 
the annealing furnace; into which, ſtrewed with ſand, 


I the new-plate is ſhoved, where it will harden in about 


ten days. After this the glaſs needs only be ground, 
polithed, and foliated for ule, ET 


: 


Explanation of Plate XXXIX. vepreſenting the Manner of 


caſting Plate Glaſs. 


The lower compartment of the plate repreſents the 


infide of a glaſs-houſe of this kind. 1, 2, perſons who{convenient to give ſecond tinge, an 
ſupport the ciſtern in its proper poſition; 3, 4, men 


holding the iron roller; 5, 6, perſons who hold the iron 


roller faſt, till the metal is poured out of the ciſtern 


F, F, the arches of the 


GLA 


and keeping it hearly of an equal thickneſs; ; 3. 25 
ſon who carries away the glafs- plate after it is ſutficient 
cooled, upon a carriage, to the annealing furnace. 
Painting in Grass, the art of repreſenting fours 

landſcapes, &c. on glaſs in proper colours ſtained in y 
las. * | 
The firſt thing to be done, in order to paint or ty 
glaſs in the modern way, is to deſign and even cler 
the whole ſubjec on paper. E ; 

2. Lo chuſe pieces of glaſs proper to receive the ſat. 
ral parts. | E MeL Ot 3 

3. To divide or diſtribute the defign itſelf, or paper; 
it is drawn on, into pieces, fuitable to thoſe of the olaf 
always taking care that the glaſſes may join in the cs. 
tours of the figures, and the folds of the draperies. - 

4. To order them ſo, that the carnations may not hz 
Impaired by the lead, with which the pieces are to be 
joined together. hs 

5. Having made the diſtribution, take care to mart 
all the glaſſes as well as papers, that they may be know 
again. t Fs 
| 6. Then applying each part of the defign upon the 
glaſs intended for it, transfer the deſign upon the glas 
with the black colour diluted in gum water, by tracing 


through the glaſs with thie point of a pencil. 

7. Then the glaſſes muſt be ſet by till thiey are tho- 
roughly dry, Which will be in about two days; then the 
work being in black and white, is to have a flight waſh 
over with urine, gum-arabick, and à little black, and fe- 
peated ſeveral times, according as the thades are deſired 
to be heightened, with this precaution, never to apply 
a new wafh till the former is ſufficiently dried. Thi 


colour in their reſpectiwe places, with a wooden pointor 
the handle of the pencil. 


becauſe it is apt to mingle with the other colours, and, 


| pencil, a ſmall-poin 0 
or quill, wherewith take off the colours in tl Ke 1 
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after this manner: traeg your piece with Uk lioh 
de ir over ver s 


* 


beightening, ſharpen dhe Pan en of 3h, 10 
tale a pointed ſti re beſore, nd 
take a pointed ſtick or pen, 4 {neceſſary lac 2 


upon the table; 7, 8, two perſons who direct the metall eur of the firſt Wan in __# u the pain 


that flows over the ſides of the table, into the troughs; 


{ſo your work will be finiſhed. 


placed on each ſide of the table, for that purpoſe; 9, 10, alk the pieces is Rtuthed, they are eaxxIö . 


two other perſons ſtanding behind thoſe that manage the 
roller, to take cate of the metal that flows over the table 
by the motion of the cylinder, and conyeyg into the 

| 3 £2 * 5 ” 


(anneal; or bake' the colours. 


troughs; 11. the workmen who manage tile 

© , . . " # C * Crane 
12. à workman with an inſtrument in the form ot; 
croſs, directing tlie metal as it flows from the eiter | 


and following all the lines and ſtrokes, as they appear 


done, the lights and rifings are given by rubbing off the, 


Then having all your colours in readineſs; fillyour=4 
pieces with colours, for which-uſe-the nub of the pencl,. 
eſpecially in carnation, where you mult be very cd 
you muſt alſo be very cireumſpect and expeditions, ad) 
take a great deal of care not to blot or blur the tracings,” 
and chuſe rather to paint on the other ſide of the glall, 
All the colours, except yellow, may be applied on the 
ſame ſide, and that you muſt do on the contra) fü 


if near the blue, will compoſe a green ſo that, for- 
want of ſuch precaution, the whole work may be ſpoiled; 
if the yellow tranſmit itſelf perfectly through the qu, 


it is as well as if it had been done on the ſame ſide; and 


» 1 


u would hat 


ou would enlichten, Which is eaſity done „% 
you would enlighten, which y - aſt pai! 
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» apertu f | 
325 this aperture is a grate, made of three ſquare bars 


- on which traverſe the furnace, and divide it into 
_ 1 Two inches above this partition is another 
Tele aperture. through which they take out pieces to 

vam ine how the coction goes forward. On the grate 
5 iaced a ſquare earthen pan, 6 or 7 inches deep, and 
e On the one fide hereof is a little aperture, 
throuch which to make trials, placed directly oppoſite 
lo that of che furnaces deſtined for the ſame end. In 
this pai: are the pieces of glaſs to be placed in the fol- 
lowing manner : firſt, the bottom of the pan is covered 
with three ſata, or layers, of quick lime pulverized ; 
thote {rata being ſeparated by two others of old broken 

iſs, the deſign of which is to ſecure the painted glaſs 

from the too intenſe heat of the fire. This done, the 
glaſſes are laid horizontally on the laſt or uppermoſt 
laver of lime. 5 

"The firſt row of glaſs they cover over with a layer of 
the ſame powder, an inch deep; and over this they lay 
another range of glaſſes, and thus alternately till the pan 
is quite full; taking cage that the whole heap always 
end with a layer of the ſame powder. The pan being 
thus prepared, they cover up the furnace with tiles, on 
a ſquare table of earthen ware, cloſely luted all round, 
only leaving five little apertures, one at each corner, 
and another in the middle, to ſerve as chimnies. Things 
thus diſpoſed, there remains nothing but to give the 
fire to the work. The fire for the firſt two hours muſt 
be very moderate, and muſt be increaſed in proportion 
as the coction advances, for the ſpace of 10 or 12 hours; 
| in which time it is uſually completed. At laſt the fire, 
| which at firſt was charcoal, is to be of dry wood, fo 
that the flame covers the whole pan, and even iſſues out 
at the chimnies. 5 
During the laſt hours, they make eſſays, from time 
to time, by taking out pieces laid for the purpoſe 
through the little aperture of the furnace and pan, to 
ſee if the yellow be perfect, and the other colours in 
good order. When the annealing is thought ſufficient, 
they proceed with great haſte to extinguiſh the fire, 
wlich otherwiſe would ſoon burn the colours, and 
break the glaſſes. | 
purnng-OLASSES. See allo the article BuRninG- 
GLassEs. In order to account for the nature of burn- 
ing-glaſſes, whether mirrours or denſes, we muſt con- 
ider the area of their ſurfaces, and the focal diſtance, 
becauſe both theſe quantities enter into the expreſſion 
of their. power of burning. 
he diameter of the ſun is ſeen from the earth, under 
an angle of 32 of a degiee; therefore the diameter of the 
ilar ſpot in the focus of Villette's mirrour will be o. 358 
ot an inch - for u the iſoſceles triangle ABC (plate XV. 
Js 1.) we have given the angle ABC=32', and the 
perpendicular B D (the focal diſtance) = 38 inches, to 
tnd AC, the diameter of the ſolar focus. 8 
As the radius is to the tangent of the angle A B D, fo 
he focal diſtance B D, to the ſemi- diameter A D of the 
lolar ſpot = 0.1733; whence AC = 0.3466 ; but the 
diameter of the mirrour was 47 inches: now 47 x 47 = 
-229, and 0.3466 X0.3406=0.12013156 ; wheretore 
the dentity of the rays in the focus will be to their com- 
mon denſity as 2209 to 0.128164, which ſhews that the 
urrour condenſed the ſolar rays eighteen thouſand three 
hundred and eighty-eight times. | 
. vince rays but 35 times denſer than in their natural 
>; e 3 uu a power of burning equal to wood- 
3 = 80 18385 by 35, the quotient will be 526; 
vga; 25 1 mirrour will burn with an intenſity of 
558 1 Nes greater than common fire. No wonder, 
Iu apa - ics which remain unaltered by the force. 
3 5 3 s 2 fires, (as that of a glaſs-houſe, 
el . ws : oo found to lie ſeveral days in fuſion, 

eu 4 8 ible loſs of weight) ſhould immediately 
un vine away in part, part be diſſipated and 
e 1 arge particles, and remain in the form 
oblerved of hee all which phænomena have been 

ind hw * An the focus of a large burning-glals : 
rucely fuch a glaſs would treat the principles 


26.44 


re to put in the fue], and maintain the fire. in their arithmetick of elements, they will be better 


certified of, when they ſhall attempt to analyſe nature, 
and reduce ſubſtances to their original principles, by 
more active and effectual means than laboratories at 
preſent afford. 

Notwithſtanding the prodigious denſity of the rays of 
the focus of theſe large burning-glaſſes, yet it has been 


hes Jeſs every way than the perimeter of the always obſerved, that the rays reflected to us by the 


moon, when at full, and concentered in the focus of thoſe 
glaſſes, produce no heat that is ſenſible in the leaſt de- 
gree, as is demonſtrated by holding a thermometer in 
the focus of lunar rays, which always remains without 
the leaſt appearance of motion. The reaſon of this will 
appear by the following calculation. i 
Let ABD (plate XV. fig. 2.) be the earth, C its cen- 
tre, MO the moon, N the centre, N to the circle be- 
tween b d the ſemi- diameter of the moon, which is equal 
to 10875 Engliſh miles, the ſemi-diameter of the earth 
|DC=4000 miles; the diſtances of the centres of the 
earth and moon N C=240000 miles: then ſince the 
[rays of the ſun's light at the moon are of the ſame den- 
ſity as with us (as being parallel); and fince the lunar 
rays are only the ſolar rays reflected to us by the convex 
ſurface of the moon; and laſtly, ſince parallel rays are 
reflected by a ſpherical convex ſurface in ſuch a manner 
as to go alter reflection diverging from a point, which is 
the radius of the ſphere diſtant from the vertex ; there- 
fore, ſuppoſing the ſurface of the moon to be perfectly 
ſpherical and ſmooth, we compute the denſity of the ſolar 
rays reflected from the moon to the earth, as follows. 
Let à B, c d, be two parallel ſolar rays falling on the 
ſurface of the full moon, theſe rays will be reflected to 
the earth in the directions bg and 4 þ diverging from the 
point of dotted lines in the radius N and the circle be- 
tween b d, half way between N and the circle between 
bd. Now the denſity of the rays falling on the moon 
will be to thoſe reflected at the earth's ſurface, as the 
ſquare of g h to the ſquare of 5 d, or as the ſquare of 
the point of dotted lines -D to the ſquare of the 
point of dotted lines to the circle between +» 4; but the 
point of dotted lines the circle between b d=544 
miles, and the point of dotted lines D (NCC 
—N the point of dotted lines =240000—4544) = 
235456; and the ſquare of 235456 is to the ſquare of 
544. as 187400 to 1 nearly; conſequently the denſity of 
the lunar rays is to that of the ſolar rays at the earth's 
ſurface, as 1 to 187400 nearly; therefore a burning- 
glaſs muſt condenſe the lunar rays 187400 times, to 
make them have the head of common ſun-beams. But 
this is 10 times more than Villette's mirrour can effect. 
Now all this is upon ſuppoſition that the moon is a 
ſphere, and its ſurface perfectly ſmooth, whereas neither 
of theſe things have place in nature; for the moon 1s not 
a ſphere but a ſpheriod, and her ſurface very uneven ; on 
both theſe accounts, the reflection of light muſt be many 
times weaker than we have ſuppoſed it; and accordingly 
M. Bouguer, by experiments, has found that it is about 
17 times leſs, or that the denſity of the lunar rays is to 
that of the ſolar, as 3000000 to 1 ; wherefore, a burning- 
glaſs muſt condenſe the rays from the moon near 
ZOOOOOO, 1. e. three millions of times, to make them of 
ſufficient warmth to raiſe the liquor of the common ther- 
mometer ; which is an effect almoſt 200 times greater 
than Villette's mirrour can produce. | 
GLASS Lead, a glaſs made with the addition of a 
large quantity of lead ; of great uſe in the art of making 
counterfeit gem. 
| GLASTENBURY-THrorn, a ſpecies of Meſpilus. 
It differs from the common haw-thorn, by its flower- 
ing twice a year; that is, in May or June, the ſeaſon 
the other bloſſoms, and in November, December 
or January, according to the mildneſs of the ſeaſon. 
But as to the ſtory of its blowing particularly on Chriſt « 
8 it is a meer fiction, and deſerves not the leaſt 
GLAUBER's SALT, a cathartick or purei 
thus made. Take of the cake that He 1 — 9 5 | 
diſtillation of Glauber's ſpirit of ſea- ſalt; diſſolve it in 
hot water, and filtre the ſolution through paper: then 
reduce the ſalt into cryſtals. It is given in doſes from 
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GLAUCOMA, in ſurgery, a diſeaſe. of the eye, 
wherein the chryſtalline humour 1s turned of a bluiſh or 


, ET - 41 = 1 1 > ' " 
greeniſh colour, and its tranſpareney thereby impaired. 


See CATARACT. | 

GLAZIER, an artificer who works in glaſs, and 
whoſe principal buſineſs is in fitting panes of glaſs to 
ſaſhes, pictures, &c. and in making lead lights for win- 
dow frames, and cleaning of ſaſh- windows, e. 

GLAZING, in pottery, a compoſition applied to 
veſſels of earth, &c. to render them more beautiful, and 
prevent fluids from penetrating them. 

Black GLAZING is made of lead-aſhes, 18 meaſures ; 
iron-filings, 3; copper-aſhes, 3; and zaffer, 2 meaſures. 
This, when melted, will make a brown black; and, it 


you want it blacker, add more zaffer to it. 0 


Blu: GLAZING is thus prepared: take lead - aſhies, one 
pound ; clear ſand or pebble, two pounds; ſalt, two: 


pounds; white calcined tartar, one pound; Venice, or 
other glaſs, 16 pounds; and zaffer, half a pound; mix 
them well together, and melt them for ſeveral times, 
quenching them always in cold water. If you would 
have it fine and good, it will be proper to put the mix- 
ture into a glaſs furnace for a day or two. | 

BrownGLAZING is made of common glaſs and man- 
ganeſe, or brown ſtone, of each one part; and lead of 
glaſs twelve parts. | | PILE 

Flaſb-coloum GLAZ ING is made of twelve parts of lead- 
aſhes, and one of white glaſs. 

Gold-coloured GLAZING. To make gold-coloured 
glazing, take of litharge three parts; of ſand or cal- 
cined flint, one part; pound and mix theſe very well 
together, then run them into a yellow glaſs with a ſtrong 
fire. Pound this glaſs and grind it into a ſubtile powder, 
which moiſten with a well ſaturated ſolution of filver, 
and make it into a paſte; which put into a crucible, 
and cover it cloſe. Give at firſt a gentle degree of 
fire, then increaſe it, and continue it till you have a 
glaſs, which will be green. Pound this glaſs again, and 
grind it to a fine powder; moiſten this powder with 
ſome beer, ſo that, by means of a hair pencil, you may 
apply it upon the veſſels, or any piece of earthen ware. 
The veſlels that are painted or covered over with this 
glazing, muſt be firſt well heated, then put under a 
muffle, and as ſoon as the glaſs runs, you muſt ſmoak 
them, and take out the veſſels. Mr. Heinſius of Pe- 
terſburgh, who ſent this receipt to the Royal Society, 
uſes the words afflare debes fumum, which is ren- 
dered ſmoak them, in the tranſactions. Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 466. 

Green GLAZING, may be prepared of 8 parts of 
litharge, 8 parts of Venice glaſs, 4 parts of braſs duſt : 
or of 10 parts of litharge, 12 of flint or pebble, and one 
of es uſtum, or copper athes. 

Iron colour GLAZING is prepared of 15 parts of lead 
aſhes, 14 of white ſand, 5 of copper F, wa one of 
manganeſe, one of zaffer, and one of iron filings. 

Liver coloured GLAZING is prepared of 12 parts of 
litharge, 8 of ſalt, 6 of pebble or flint, and one of 
manganeſe. 1 . x 

Purple-brown GLAZING, conſiſts of lead aſhes, 15 
parts; clear ſand, 18 parts; manganeſe, one part; white 
glaſs, 15 meaſures ; and one meaſure of zaffer. 

Red GLAZING is made of antimony, two pounds; 
Iitharge, three; and ruſt of iron calcined, one; grind 
them to a hne powder. | 

Sea-green GLAZING is made of five pounds of lead 
aſhes, one pound of tin aſhes, three pounds of flint, 
three quarters of a pound of fait, half a pound of tartar, 
and half a pound of copper duſt: _ 

White GLAZING. A fine white glazing for earthen 
ware is thus prepared: take two pounds of lead, and one 
of tin; calcine them to aſhes : of this take two parts, 
calcined flint or pebble, one part; and falt, one part; 
mix them well together, and melt them into a cake for 
uſe, The white glazing for common ware is made of 
40 pounds of clear {and, 75 pounds of litharge or lead 
athes, 26 pounds of pot-aſhes, and 10 pounds of falt : 
theſe are 3 times melted into a cake, quenching it each 
time in clear cold water. Or it may be made of 50 
pounds of clean ſand, go 0: lead, aſhes; 30 of wood 
aſhes, and 12 of falt. 
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Yellow G1 A7z1NG, is prepared of red lead, 3 pong | 


antimony and tin, of each 2 pounds. "Theſe mu 


repeated ſeveral times. Or it may be made of 1 5 
of lead ore, three parts of litharge of filver and 1 ON 
of fand. | e ES" 26s me 
Citron Yellow G1. A Z1NG, is made of b parts of red la 
[7 parts of tine red brick-dult, and 2 parts of antimony 
GLEBE, among miners, fignifies à piece of ea” 
that contains ſome mineral ore. wt 
GLEBE, in law, implies. the lands belonging to a 
parith church, exclufive of the tithes. Te 
GLEET in medigine, the flux of a thin limpid my. 
ter from the urethra. + ©. 1 


1 


| GLENE, yawn, in anatomy, a ſhallow cavity of an 


bone, which receives another, bone in articulation, Il 
alto ſignifies the cavity or ſocket of the eye. 
GLOBE, in the language of geometeérs, js a round 
folid body, formed by the rotation of a ſemi- cixcle about 
its diameter, remaining fixed until it return to the place 
again from whence it began to move; Whence that point 
which was before in the middle of the diameter, and wa 
the centre of the generating czrele,” becomes now the 
centre of the globe itſelf, as being equally diſtant from 
every point in the generated furface. oo 
1 he artificial ſpherical body, from the exact ſimilitude 
it has to our ball of earth, as has been proved from mani. 
fold obſervations, and particularly from the obſervations 
made of eclipſes, has been choſen by geographers, as the 
fitteſt and propereſt inſtrument to delineate upon itꝭ out- 
ward ſurface the external appearance of this our globe; 
ſo that the terreſtrial globe is an artificial repreſentation 
of this our terraqueous globe, upon whoſe convex ſuper- 
ficies the form of the habitable world is delineated, and 
all the parts of the carth and ſea are deſcribed in their na- 
tural form, order, diſtance, and ſituation. (Sec plate 


And becauſe the celeſtial bodies appear to us as if they 


were all placed in the ſame concave ſphere, aſtronomets 


have likewiſe made uſe of the external. ſurface of the 
globe, to lay down the ftars upon in their juſt-and due 
poſition and diſtance, and acco1ding to their feveral mag- 
nitudes, So that as the terreſtrial globe is an artificial 
repreſentation of the ſurface of this our terraqueous globe, 
as it would appear to us if placed at a convenient diſtance 
without it, and we could either be conyeyed round it, or 
view it revolving about its own axis; fo the celeſtial 
globe is alſo an artificial and lively repreſentation of the 
ſtarry heaven, ſuppoſing ourſelves placed in the centre and 
the globe to be tranſparent, as it appears to us, When 
placed upon the convex ſurface of the earth ; and which, 
conſidering its infinite ſmallneſs, with regard to the un- 
meaſureable diſtance of the fixed ſtars, may be con- 
fidered as the centre of the univerſe. (See fr. 3 

And as the geographers; for the ready diſtinction ef 
places, have divided the ſurface of the earth into ſeveral 
parts, ſuch as Europe, Afia, &c. and theſe are divided 
again into empires, kingdoms, &c. ſo the aitronomers, 
that they may the better diſtinguiſh the fixed ſtars from 
one another, have in like manner divided them into ſe- 
veral aſteriſms or conſtellations, each of which contains 
a ſyſtem of ſeveral ſtars that are ſeen in the heavens neat 
to one another; and have reduced theſe conſtellations 
into the forms of certain animals, ſuch as bulls, bears, 
lions, men, &c. or in the image of things known to — 
as of a crown, a harp, &c. which were eſteemed 475 
ancients upon religious and civil accounts, and are 5 
retained by the modern aſtronomers, to avoid that co , 
fuſion which would neceſſarily follow, in comp ark, 
their obſervations with thoſe that were formerly UNA 

And as the ancient aſtronomers for theſe 3 
judiciouſly incloſed almoſt all the Sxed ſtar that 
known to them, in about forty-eight dane 
their ſucceſſors with equal right, when, by their 0 Ithe 
and frequent obſervations, they had greatly rad the 
number of ſtars in their catalogue, filled up mo 1 which 
chaſms with new conſtellations of their oWN, rear © 
are {till retained with'great advantage 2 the o | 

3 3 13 ning fot all the heavenly | 
proper cantrivances for accounting 
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appearances ariſing rom the diurnal and ann 


melted into a cake, then ground fine, and tlie operation” 
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or the rotation of the earth about her own | the notches made in the N. and 8. points of the horizon, 
he nobleſt inſtrument as well for informing} it is very eaſy to elevate or depreſs either pole of the 
the mind, and giving it the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct idea globe, ſo as that it ſhall ſtand at any particular elevation. 
of the thing propoled to be done, as tor giving ſolutions] And as the globe 18 made to turn within this circle, 
to all problems reſulting from it; and it is from a con- upon the two extremities of the axis, called the two 
templation of theſe bodies and their ſeveral appendages, | poles, this brazen meridian may be made to repreſent 
that aſtronomers have diſcovered ſo many excellent me- the meridian of any place upon the terreſtrial globe, ar 
thods for the more eaſy and exact ſolution of the ſeveral] a circle of right aſcenſion, to any point whatſoever upon 
aſtronomical and geographical propoſitions ; whence it| the celeſtial globe, and is of great ule in the ſolution of 


of the ſun, 
axis; but t 


CREE 
99 
„* 
=» 


* 


muſt be allowed, that to have a perfect knowledge of 
them is one of the ſureſt and beſt foundations that can 
be laid, by any one who would underſtand aſtronomy, 
geography, navigation, and their dependent ſciences. 

Now it order to lay down the places of the ſtars upon 
the globe in their due fituation and order, as well as to 
transfer the ſeveral diviſions of the earth, and to deſcribe 
on the terreſtrial globe the irregular terminations of land 
and ſea, it was abſolutely neceſſary to have ſome fixed or 
certain points and conſequently lines, to begin to count 
or meature from; and this put mankind upon contriving 
thoſe ſeveral circles that are defcribed upon the ſurface of 
the globes, which have their names given to them, ſome 
according to the uſes for which they are deſigned, and 
others upon the account of thole places that they are 
{uppoled to poſſeſs y which circles the reader ought to 
be very well acquainted with, and of which he will 
meet with a full account under the article SPHERE. 

We {hall therefore proceed to give an account of the 
ſeveral appurtenances belonging to the globes. 

1. The horizon is that great broad circle that divides 
the globe into two equal parts, terined the upper and 
lower henuſpheres. | 
This circle is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; the one is 
called the ſenſible or natural horizon, and is that circle 
which bounds the utmoſt proſpec of our tight, when we 
view the heavens round from any part of the ſurface of 
the carth or ſca; the other 1s called the true or mathe- 
matical horizon, to which all aſtronomical calculations 
refer, and which obtains only in the mind, and ſuppoles 
the eye to be placed in the very centre of the earth, be- 
holding halt of the entire firmament at one view ; which 
1s repreſented by the uppermoſt ſurface of that broad 
wooden circle E (fig. 2.) upon the upper ſurface of the 
frame in which the globe is fixed, having two notches, 
the one 1n the north and the other in the ſouth part of 
it, tor the brazen meridian to ſtand in. 

And as the globe is made to ſlide up and down in 
theſe notches, this circle is of great uſe in determining 
the times of the riſing and ſetting of the ſun or ſtars, 
and their continuance above the horizon; in ſhewing 
us the reaſon of the increaſe and decreaſe of the length 
ot the day and night, &c. in all places upon the earth by 
Inipection. Upon this broad horizon are deſcribed 
leveral other {mall circles. 

Phe firſt or innermoſt contains the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiack, cach fign being equal to thirty degrees. In the 
Ixcond they are diſtinguiſhed by their proper names, 


all problems relating to either globe. 

The next great circle is the equinoctial, as it is called 
on the celeſtial globe, or the equator on the terreſtrial, 
and divides the globe into two equal parts, called tlie 
northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres; this circle is of uſe 
in determining the right aſcenſion of the ſun or ſtars on 
the celeſtial globe, and the longitudes of places on the 
terreſtrial. | 

The next great circle is the ecliptick, divided into 
twelve ſigns, and each fign into thirty degrees, dividing 
the globe into two equal parts, called the northern and 
ſouthern hemiſpheres, with regard to tlie latitudes of the 
fixed ſtars and planets. 

The ſun in his annual motion, according to Ptolemy 
paſſes through the ecliptick, and if we add to it a broad 
{pace of about eight degrees on each fide, we ſhall have the 
zodiack, in which are the twelve aiteriſms, the molt of 


| which having the likeneſs of ſome living creature, was 


the occaſion of giving it this name; and becauſe the 
greateſt latitude of any of the planets never amounts to 
eight degrees, the motion of the moon, as well as of the 
relt of the planets, will always be performed 1n this ſpace. 

The quadrant of altitude is a narrow thin plate of 
pliable braſs, exactly anſwering to one fourth part of the 
meridian, and divided into go degrees, having a notch, 
nut, and ſcrew at one end, to faſten it to the zenith in 
the meridian; and being thus fixed and turned round 
upon a ſmall pivot, it ſupplies the place of an infinite 
number of vertical circles, and is very uſeful in deter- 
mining the altitudes and azimuths of the celeſtial 
bodies, and in finding the times, &c. 

'i he hour circle is a flat ring of braſs AB, ſo con- 
trived that it may be taken off and fixed about either 
pole of the globe; and when it is ſo faſtened to the 
brazen meridian, the pole becomes its centre, and to 
that end of the axis there is fixcd an index that turns 
round as the globe itſelf is turned round, and points out 
upon the horary circle the hour given or required; for 
this horary circle being the repreſentation of the equator, 
which is carried about in one day, upon its upper ſur- 
face are inſcribed the twenty-four hours of the natural 
day, at equal diſtances from one another; the twelfth 
hour next towards the zenith repreſenting twelve at 
noon, and the other neareſt the nadir repreſenting 
twelve at night; and the hours on the eaſtern fide re- 
preſenting the morning hours, and thoſe on the weſtern 
ſide repreſenting the afternoon hours; each hour 
anſwering to or correſponding with fifteen degrees of 


marks, or characters. The third contains the days and | the great equinoctial, and is placed there for no other 


months of the year, with the times when the principal 
tixed teaits or faſts are to be celebrated. 

The outermoſt circle contains the points of the com- 
pais with the names of the winds, as they are called by 
our ſeamen. | | 

The next great circle B LD is the meridian, and 1s 
repreſented by the brazen frame or circle in which the 
dobe is hung by the two wires which repreſent the two 
8 the world, or the two extremities of the axis on. 
ror 100 globe hangs; within which it turns, dividing 
3 g 5 equal parts, called the eaſtern and 
i 5 pheres, and from its being made of braſs 

I y nes the brazen meridian, This circle is 
_ ED our quadrants anſwering to 360 degrees, 
3 of every circle, two of which 
Sins cod e equator and increaſe towards each pole, 
8 = the declination of the ſun or {ſtars on 
8 £0 2 and the latitudes of places on the 
8 5 c; _ the other two go degrees com- 
for the mane _ Pole, and increaſe towards the equator! 
latitude of an aly and 5 adjuſting of the globe to the 
A Particular place; for as the globe hangs 

erician, and this is made to ſlide eaſily through 


reaſon, but to ſave the trouble of reducing the degrees 
of the equinoctial into time, and the contrary. 

The ſemi- circle of poſition, which is rarely or ever 
affixed to the globe, is a narrow thin plate of braſs, ex- 
actly anſwering to one half of the horizon divided into 
180 degrees, and uſually affixed to the N. and S. ends 
of the horizon or meridian, and is of uſe in making out 


in meaſuring the diſtances between any two places upon 
the ſurface of the earth, or any two ſtars upon the celeſtial 
globe, and may ſerve for a double quadrant of altitude, 


with a loadſtone, be fixed upon the pediment or wooden 
frame which contains the globe, or in ſome part of the 
broad wooden horizon, ſo that the true meridian of the 
compaſs may lie exactly parallel to the plane of the 
brazen meridian; the globes are prepared for any ule to 
which they may be applied, and ready for the ſolutions 
of all problems that can be propoſed relating to them. 
Problems more immediately relating to the terreſirial GLOBE. 
1. To find the diſtance between two places upon the 
globe: lay the quadrant of altitude upon the globe, ſo 


and 


| 


that the graduated edge may paſs through both the places, 


the cuſps of the twelve houſes, as they are uſually called, 


&c. And laſtly, if a mariner's compaſs, duly touched 
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and obſerve ho y many degrees and minutes are between 
them: or thus, with a pair of compaſſes, ſet one foot 
upon the place, and open the compaſſes till the other 
foot ſtands upon the other place, then carry this diſtance 
to the equator, and ſetting one foot of the compaſſes 
upon the firſt meridian, obſerve how many degrees and 
minutes it is, which you may turn into Engliſh miles, 
by multiplying by 69.5. 

2. To find all places that are at a given diſtance from 
a place given : for example, to find all places that are ten, 
degrees from London; open a pair of compaſſes till they 
meafure ten degrees upon the equator, then ſetting one 
foot upon London, turn the other round, and it will 
** through all the places that are ten degrees from 
London. By the ſame method we find all places that 
are at an equal diſtance from any given place: thus 
ſetting one foot of a pair of compaſſes upon London, 
and turning the other round through Rome, we ſee all 
1 that are at the ſame diſtance from London that 

ome 1s ; as alſo what places are nearer to, or further 
from London than Rome is. | | 

2. To find the latitude of any place upon the globe : 
bring the place to the meridian, and the degree and mi- 
nute under which it hes ſhew its latitude ; thus, bring 
London to the meridian, as in fig. 2. and it appears to be 
in 51* 31 north latitude. If a place lying under the 
cquator be brought to the meridian, the mark over it 
will be oo, becaule it has no latitude. See LATITU DE. 

4. Lo find all places which have the ſame latitude with 
a given place: ſuppoſe the given place be London, turn 
the globe round, and all places that paſs under the ſame 
point of the meridian that London doth, have the ſame 
latitude with London. To find the difference of latitude 
of two given places of the globe, as London and Paris : 
find the latitude of each place, and the difference 1s 
eaſily known. 585 

5. To find the longitude of any place upon the globe: 
bring the place to the meridian, and the degree and mi- 
nute of the equator the meridian then paſſes through is 
the longitude : thus, if Rome be brought to the meri— 
dian, its longitude will appear to be 12 457, upon our 
Engliſh globes, which have the firſt meridian drawn 
through London. | | 

6. To find all places which have the ſame longitude 
with a given place, as Naples, it is ſufficient to bring 
Naples to the meridian ; for all places then under the 
meridiau have the ſame longitude with Naples; to find 
the difference of longitude of two places, find the longi- 
tude of each, aud the difference is eaſily known. 

7. To find a place upon the globe, its longitude and 
latitude being given: let the place be Aracta, the longi- 
tude of which is 44%. 55, eaſt, from London, and lati- 
tude 36% © north: bring 44%. 55 of the equator to 
the meridian, and under the 369. of north latitude is 
Aracta, or the place where it ought to be: for this me- 
thod will ſerve to inſert a place upon the globe, its lon- 
gitude and latitude being given. | 

8. To rectify the globe to the latitude of any place: 
let the place be London, which lies in 51* gr' north 
lat. move the braſs meridian in the notches till the north 
pole of the globe 1s elevated 51* 31' above the north fide 
of the horizon, that is, till the elevation of the pole is 
equal to the latitude, as 1n fig. 2. 

9. To rectify the globe to the horizon of any place, as 
London: rectify the globe to the latitude of London, 
and bring London to the meridian ; the horizon of the 
globe will then repreſent the horizon of London. 

10. To find towards what place of the compaſs any 
place lies from a given place: if it be enquired towards 
what point of the compats Liſbon lies from London, 
rectify the globe to the horizon of London, ſcrew the 
centre of the quadrant of altitude to the zenith point of 
the meridian, and turn the other end round till the 
graduated edge paſſes through Liſbon; then obſerve 
what point of the horizon in the circle in the winds 
the graduated edge paſles through, which in the preſent 
caſe will be fouth-wett by ſouth, we ſay then Liſbon 
lies ſouth-weſt by ſouth from London. | 

11. To find the angle of poſition between any place 
and a given place: if it be enquired what is the angle of 
poſition of Liſbon and London, that is, what angle a 


1 


q 


* 
| 


great circle drawn through thoſe two places makes x; 
the meridian of London, do every thing diregeq 1 
laſt problem, and obſerve how many degrees of the bo. 
rizon are contained between the graduated edge of the 
quadrant altitude and meridian, which in the pre 
caſe will be 33? 45; the angle of poſition of Lie 
with regard to London, is then 33? 45”. | 
12. To rectify the globe to the meridian of the | 
where we are, which 1s the ſame thing as to Kali dr 
globe to the ſituation the earth 1s in every day ahen it! 
noon at that place: ſuppoſe the place is ee bl 
the glohe to the horizon of London, then turn the frame 
of the globe about till the north and ſouth points of i 
horizon of the globe are towards the north and bout 
the ſouth may be known by the ſun at noon; the non 
by the pole-ſtar any time of the night: the globe ma 
alſo be rectified to the meridian of any place, by LEY 
ridian line, or by a magnetick needle in a compaſ;-hoy 
13. To rectify the globe to the preſent fituation of the 
earth at any hour of the day: if you be in London, ang 
would bring the globe into the ſituation the earth is in x 
four in the afternoon ; rectify the globe to the meridian 
of London, and put the index of the hour circle to 12. 
and ſince the rotation of the earth carries the meridian 
and hour circles of London upon the globe coinciding 
with the like circles upon the earth, turn the globe 10 
4 o'clock, and the ſituation thereof will then correſpond 
to that of the earth; and if it ſtands in the ſun, it wil 
be illuminated as the earth is. | 
14. The hour of the day being given at one place, a; 
London, to find what hour it is at any other place upon 
the globe, as Naples: rectify the globe to the horizon of 
London, ſet the hour index at twelve at noon, turn the 
globe round till Naples is at the meridian, the index will 
then ſhew what hour it is at London, when it is noon at 
Naples: thus, if it points at 11 in the morning, it ſhew 
that it is 11 in the morning at London, when it is noon 
at Naples; and conſequently, whatever is the timegiven 
at London, the time of the day at Naples is an hour for- 
warder in the day; as if it be two in the afternoon at 
London, it is three in the afternoon at Naples, &c. 
15. By knowing the time of any particular phænome- 
non, to find its poſition in the heavens, and where it 
may be viſible : bring that part of the globe to which the 
ſun, moon, or planet, will be vertical at the given time, 
to the zenith; then will ſuch phenomena as are mo- 
mentary, be viſible to all the inhabitants of the earth 
that are now above the horizon: and if you rcftfy the 
quadrant, and lay it over each particular place, it wil 
ſhew the altitude of it, as alſo the azimuth ; oppoſite to 
which in the heavens is the vertick circle, in which che 
object will be found. | 
Thus the middle poſition of an eclipſe, tranfit, or oc- 
cultation of the heavenly bodies may be nearly determin- 
ed to any given place upon earth but for the beginning 
and end of the fame, a new operation will be required. 
Problems more immediately relating to the Celgſtiali GLOBE: 
1. To find the right aſcenſion and declination of any 
ſtar. The given ſtar being found, bring the centre ® | 
it to the ſouth-part of the meridian ; then, right above 
it, you will find the declination, and in the equinoctia, 
the right aſcenſion: the former in the meridian, che 
latter cut by it. . is 
2. To find the latitude and longitude of any ftar, an 
the place of any ſtar, and the place of any planet, 1 
marked on the globe: Firſt, bring the ſolſtitia colure 
to the brazen meridian, that is, to be direct i under it: 


then elevate or depreſs the pole of that hemiſphere, in 


which the ſtar is found, till the poles of the echptick be 
exactly in the zenith and nadir, that is, till the Sede 
coincide with the horizon; keeping the globe in : 
poſition, rectify the quadrant of altitude, and wo 
till its graduated edge paſs or lie juſt over the 5 
the given ſtar, and there fix it. Then ſee what 75 
lies over-againſt the ſtar's centre on the e 
what portion of the ecliptick, now lying im the e 
is cut by the quadrant, and the former will be the N A 
of the Fig ſtar, and the latter its longitude 87 ſ 110 
3. To find the riſing and ſetting of any wy 1 10 
globe being rectiſied, bring the ſtar, whole 7 8 inder 
quired, to the eaſt part of the horizon; then the 


2 | 


GLO 


hour 
er *. in like manner, if the globe is turned to the 
weſt, it will new the ſetting. „ 

N. B. The rifing and ſetting of any ſtar being found 
in hours and minutes, the one ſubtracted from the 
other, that is, the firſt from the laſt, gives the nocturnal 
arch, or the time of its ſtay above the horizon : but if 
the ſetting be leſs than the rifing, add twelve hours 


hereto, and from the whole deduct the rifing, and there 


will remain the fum required. | h 
4. To know at any time what ſtars are aſcending or 


Jeſcending, move the globe about, all things being rec- 


tified as above to the given hour, and there fix it; and 


then obſerving what ſtars lie even with the horizon, thoſe 
on the caſt fide are faid to be riſing, and thoſe to the weſt 
ſetting. Thoſe,under the meridian are ſaid to be culmi- 
nating, being then full ſouth AS thoſe on the caſt ſide 
of the globe are aſcending, and thoſe on the welt de- 
ſcending, what are below the horizon being inviſible. 
Laſtly, if you place the quadrant of altitude over the 
centre of any particular ſtar, it will ſhew you its altitude, 
and at the fame time gives, upon the horizon, the azi- 
muth required. | : 

5. How to diſtinguiſh one ſtar from another in the 
heavens, and know them by their names on the globe. 
The meridian being placed due north and ſouth, and the 

lobe rectified to the time and latitude required, each 
part of the globe will correſpond with its reſpective con- 
{tellation in the heavens ; ſo that if the globe was tranſ- 
parent, and the obſerver's eye placed in the.centre, every 
artificial ſtar painted upon it would appear concentrick 
with the real one. 

To find their amplitude, and their oblique aſcenſion 
or deſcenſion, obſerve what degree of the equator riſes 
or ſets with each or any one of them, and that is the 
thing required; or if the amplitude be defired, ſee upon 
what point of the compaſs they firſt appear, and then 
that diſtance from the eaſt, or weſt point of the horizon, 
reduced into degrees, will give the quantity of the 
amplitude required. | | 

6. To find the hour of the night. The globe being 
rectified, bring the given ſtar to the quadrant of altitude, 
and fee that the known elevation, which in this caſe 
muſt always be taken by obſervation with an inſtrument, 
be cut thereby, then will the hour index point to the 
time required; or if any known ſtar be in the meridian, 
the hour will be ſhewn, without knowing the altitude 
by the index only.—In like manner may be found the 
hour of the day by the ſun, his altitude being given. 
7. To know what ſtars are,viſible in any latitude, and 
in what latitude any particuffr {tar firſt appears: rectify 
the globe according to the latitude of the place required, 
and then, turning it round, you will, according to the 
ſeaſon of the year, find what conſtellation will be viſible 

at that time. | 

If again you bring any particular ſtar to the meridian, 
and move the globe fo as to bring the ſaid ſtar to the 
horizon, you will find, by allowing for the denſity of the 
*tmolphere in proportion to their ſeveral magnitudes, 
in what latitude it will firſt become viſible. 


N. B. All thoſe ſtars whoſe diſtance from the elevated 


pole is lefs than the latitude of the place, never fet to 
their reſpective inhabitants; as their oppoſite ones, being 
equally depreſſed, never riſe. | 
A correſpondent, whoſe letter we have juſt now re- 


ceived, recommends in the ſtrongeſt terms the Patent 


Globes, thoſe with Mr. Neale's improvements, for 
which he obtained his Majeſty's letters patent. 
GLOBULARIA, globe-daily in botany, a genus 
: plants, producing floſculous flowers ; each floret is 
formed of a fingle peta], tubular at the baſe, and divided 
into tour ſegments at the limb; the univerſal corolla is 
nearly equal; it is deſtitute of a pericarpium ; but the 


ungs of a roundiſh figure, like that of a globe. 


© LOBULE, a diminutive of globe, frequently uſed 


y phyſicians in ſpeaking of FE IT Irena 
of the blood. $f A NS of the red ſpherical particles 


the article DoxoLlogy, 
Vor. I. No. 35. 


circle will ſhew the hour and minute of its | 


general, an appellation given to 


PATR1, among eccleſiaſtical writers. See 


LY 


GLORIOSA, ſuperb lilly, in botany, a genus of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of fix oblong, lan- 
ceolated, undulated, and very long petals, reflex nearly 


taining three cells, and numerous globoſe ſeeds, diſpoſed 
in a double ſeries. | „ 
GLOSS, in matters of literature, denotes an expofi- 
tion or explication of the text of any author, whether in 
the ſame language, or any other; in which ſenſe it dif- 
fers little from commentary. See COMMENTARY- 
GLoss, among artificers, the luſtre or brightneſs {et 
upon cloth, ſilk, and the like. See CLoTHn, SILk, &c. 
GLOSSARY, Gi rium, a fort of dictionary, ex- 
plaining the obſure and antiquated terms in ſome old 
„ IST I | 
GLOSSOCOMON, in furgery, an inſtrument, or 
fort of caſe, contrived by the ancient ſurgeons, for con- 
taining a fractured leg or thigh. | „„ 
SGLossocouo, in mechanicks, the name by which 
Hiero calls a machine, compoſed of ſeveral dented wheels, 
with pinions, and uſed for raifing great weights. 
GLOSSOPETRA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
extraneous foſſils, ſo called from their having been ſup- 
poſed the tongues of ſerpents turned to ftone, though 
they are really the teeth of ſharks, and are daily found 
in the mouths of thoſe fifhes, wherever taken. 
_ GLOTTTHS, in anatomy, * = mouth or aperture of 
the larynx, through which th. air aſcends and deſcends 
in refpiring. It is of an elliptick figure, and furniſhed 
with cartilages and muſcles, by means of which it is 


in ſpeaking and finging. | 

LUE, among artificers, a tenacious viſcid matter, 
which ſerves as a cement to bind or connect things to- 
gether. Glues are of different kinds, according to the 
various uſes they are deſigned for, as the common glue, 
glove-glue, and parchmenit-glue; whereof the two laſt 
are more properly called ſize. See SIZE. 

The common or ſtrong glue is chiefly uſed by carpen- 
ters, Joiners, cabinet- makers, &c. and the beſt kind is 
that made in England, in ſquare pieces of a ruddy brown 
colour; and, next to this, the Flanders glue. It is made 
of the ſkins of animals, as oxen, cows, calves, ſheep, 
&c. and the older the creature is, the better 1s the glue 
made of its hide. Indeed, whole fkins are but rarely 


uſed for this purpoſe, but only the ſhavings, parings or 


ſcraps of them; or the feet, ſinews, &c. That made of 
whole ſkins, however, is undoubtedly the beſt ; as that 
made of ſinews is the very worſt. 

The Method of making GLUE. In making glue of par- 
ings, they firſt ſteep them two or three days in water ; 
then waſhing them well out, they boil them to the con- 
fiſtence of a thick jelly; which they paſs, while hot, 
through ozier baſkets, to ſeparate the impurities from it, 
and then let it ſtand ſome time, to purify it further : when 


all the filth and ordures are ſettled to the bottom of the 


veſſel, they melt and boil it a ſecond time. They next 
pour it into flat frames or moulds, whence it is taken out 
pretty hard and ſolid, and cut into ſquare pieces or cakes. 
They afterwards dry it, in the wind, in a fort of coarſe 
net; and at laſt ſtring it, to finiſh its drying. The glue 
made of ſinews, feet, &c. is managed after the fame 
manner; only with this difference, that they bone and 
{cour the feet, and do not lay them to ſteep. 
GLUME, Gluma, among botaniſts, a kind of cup, 
conſiſting of two or three membranous valves, which are. 
often pellucid at their edges. This fort of cup belongs 
to the graſles. 
GLUTAEUS, in anatomy, the name of 3 muſcles, 
which form the buttocks, and from their ſize are called 


maximus, medius, and minimus. They all ariſe in the 


external ſurface of the ilium, iſchium, and os ſacruin: 
the termination of the firſt, or greateſt, is about 4 
fingers - breadth from the great trochanter, and the ter- 
minations of the two others are in this trochanter. 
GLYCINE, a kidney- bean tree, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flower is papilionaceous. The fruit is 
an oblong pod, containing ſeveral kidney-fhaped feeds, 
of a ſcarlet colour, ſpotted with black. | | 
GLYCONIAN VERSE, in ancient poetry, conſiſts 


lof three feet, whereof the firſt is a ſpondee, the ſecond 


s N ; 


a chort- 


to the baſe; the fruit is an oval pellucid capſule, con- 


occaſionally dilated or ſtraightened, ſo as to give tliat 
wonderful variety of notes, of which the voice is capable, 
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but it is wrong to divide H from MRS ; they ſhould 


a choriambus, and the laſt a pyrrhichius; or the ficſt 
_ be a ſpondee, and the other two daRyls. 


LYCYRRHIZA, liquorice, in botany, a genus 
of plants whoſe flower is papilionaceous. For the 


5 
GO L 


| combat to the judges. ' The inftitation of paige; 
{ matrini, or god-fathers and god-mothers, is of 


| 


original; theſe being perſons who in the 2 


Circus attended the chariots, ſhews, and images of the 


medicinal virtues and propagation of liquorice ; ſee] god 


Jt 101 ICE. | | 
GLYPH, in ſculpture and architecture, denotes an 
canal or cavity, uſed as an ornament. 5 
GMELINA, in botany, a genus of plants whoſe 
flower is monopetalous and ringent, with a quadrifid 
border. 
cluding a ſmooth, ovate, bilocular nut. 


The fruit is an unilocular globoſe drupe, in- 


8. | 
| GOLD, Aurum, a yellow metal; being che hes. 
pureſt, moſt ductile BY" ſhining of 7 Nd, 
quently the molt valuable. | Og X 
The chymiſts tell us, that gold is compoſed of ty 
ſubſtances, the one an extremely pure and ſimple iy 
ter of the nature of mercury, and the other which the 
{ ſay fixes or deſtroys the fluidity of this, an equally 0 


{ 
4 


GNAPHALIUM, cudweed, in botany, a genus of] and ſimple ſubſtance, extremely ſubtile and of the Natur 


plants whoſe flower is compounded of hermaphrodite 
and female florets. The hermaphrodite are funnel- 
ſhaped, and form the diſk. The flemale florets are 
placed on the verge. Cudweed 1s eſteemed drying and 
aſtringent, and ſtands recommended in dyſenteries, 
hemorrhages, and all kinds of fluxes. 
GNOME is often uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with 
apophthegm. See APOPHTHEGM-. 
GNOMUHEsS, Gnom, certain inviſible people, who, ac- 
cording to the Cabbaliſts, inhabit the inner parts of the 
earth. They are ſuppoſed ſmall in ſtature, and the 
guardians of quarries, mines, &c. See CABBALISTS. 
GNOMON, in dialling, is the ſtyle or pin of a dial, 
whoſe ſhadow ſerves to point out the hour. 
The word is Greek, and derived from ywww, which 
imports {ſomewhat that makes known; becaule the ſtyle 
indicates the hour. 


| of ſulphur. 

| - We are to take all this however upon the credit gf 
| thoſe who affirm it; for, by all the trials that hay been 
| made, gold ſeems the moſt {imple of all known ſub. 
ſtances. Its colour is yellow, it is the moſt malleable 
and moſt ductile of all the metals. It is wholly Incapa- 
| ble of ruſt, and is not ſonorous, when ſtruck 3 
| requires a ſtrong fire to melt it, remaining unaltered in 

the degree of heat that fuſes tin or lead, but runnine 
with a leſs vehement one than is neceſſary to the fuſing 
| of iron or copper. It does not retain its colour til the 
time of its melting, but becomes ignited and white be. 
fore it runs, and, when in fuſion, it appears of a pale 
| bluiſh green colour on the ſurface. B 

It amalgamates the moſt readily of all the metal with 
quick-ſilver; when in a tate of fuſion, it very eaſily 


The gnomon of every dial is ſup- | and intimately blends itſelf with filver, and; when mixt 


poſed to repreſent the axis of the world, and therefore | with that metal, will alſo run into a maſs with iron. 


the two ends or extremities thereof mult anſwer to the 
north and ſouth poles. 

GnoMoON, in geometry. If a parallelogram be di- 
vided into four leſs ones by two right lines drawn re- 
ſpectively parralle] to the fides thereof, and one of theſe 
parallelograms be retrenched or taken away ; the re- 

maining three will form a gnomon. | 

GNoOMON, in aſtronomy, a pillar, &c. erected to find 
meridian altitudes of the ſun and ſtars by its ſhadow. 

GNOMONICKS, Gnomonica, the art of dialling, 
or of drawing ſun and moon-dials on any given plane. 
See DrIar. h 

GNOSTICKES, in church-hiſtory, chriſtian here- 
ticks ſo called, it being a name which almoſt all the an- 
cient hereticks affected to take, to expreſs that new 
knowledge and extraordinary light to which they made 
pretenſions; the word gnoſtick ſignifying a learned or 
cnlightened perſon. 

GOD, Deus, the ſupreme, eternal, omniſcient and 
omnipreſent ſelf-exiſting Being; the firſt cauſe, or crea- 
tor of the univerſe, and the only true object of religious 
worſhip. | 

The Rabbins and Hebraiſts, particularly St. Jerom 
and the interpreters, reckon up ten different names of 
God in ſcripture ; which are N, EI; nb, Elehim ; 
D, Elohe; MRAY, T/ebaoth ; vo, Elion ; AR, Ebjeh ; 
"118, Adonat; Tv, Jah; , Shaddaat; min, Fehovab -| 


bs but one name MRIvTR, Elohe-tſebaoth; i. e. God 
, ho/ts.—Of theſe names there are three which expreſs 
the eſſence of God, and are proper names; viz. TnR, 
Ehjeb; Tv, ah, and MT, Tehovah : the others are only 
names of attributes. See TRINIT V. 

Gops and GODDESSES, the falſe objects of reli- 
vious worthip among the pagans. 
a prodigious number. 
30,000 adored within a ſmall extent of ground, and 
yet their number was every day increaſing. 


ö : 


Either ſilver or gold may indeed be mixt ſingly with this 


| metal by fuſion, but it is much eaſier done with regard 


to gold, when before blended with filver. It much more 
eaſily mixes with copper and other metals, and very 
readily with ſome of the ſemi-metals, as with the regu- 
lus of antimony. Common fire carried to its utmoſt . 
vehemence has no further effect on gold than the fuſing 
it; it will remain ever ſo long in its fierceſt heat, and 
come out at laſt unaltered and with its whole weight. 
Expoſed to the focus of the ſtrongeſt burning glaſſes, it 
ſparkles and flies off in ſmall maſſes, which, if received 
on paper and examined afterwards, are found to be 
pure unaltered gold ; but, if that heat be managed very 
nicely, and the ſame gold again and again expoſed to it 
it is affirmed that a part of the gold will at length go oft 
in fumes, and the remainder will be found to be a ſub- 
ſtance of a deep blue with ſome admixture of purple, 


[and approaching to the nature of vitriol rather than of 


gold, of which it wants the malleability and the ſpeciiick 
gravity. e . 
Gold is by far the moſt diviſible of all bodies if 
melted with a hundred thoufand times its weight of fuver, 
it will perfectly and equally blend itſelf with that metal; 
any grain of the melted maſs, being cut off, wil be 
found on aſſaying to contain its due and proportionate 
quantity of the gold in it; and a ſingle drop of a ſolution | 
of gold in aqua-regia will communicate a metalline taſte 

to a pint of ſpirit of wine, if mixed with it. Its ducti- 
lity is in no degree inferior to this quality of it. 

The wire-drawers, according to Reaumur, aſt by 
to extend a leaf of gold to the twelfth millionth part o 
an inch in thinneſs over a flatted filver wire, and yet the 


filver ſhall be perfectly ſo covered in every paſt with gold, 


that not only the naked eye, but even the beſt micro- 


Of theſe there was ſcope, ſhall not be able to find a ſpeck of ſilver appeal 
Varro reckons up no leſs than ing under it. | | 


* g ex- 
GOD-FATHERS and GoD-MOTHERs, perſons 19081 to 19040, to 1000; according to the nice 


who attend at the baptiſm of infants, or other perſons, [periments we have been able to make with 
In the church of England [to its utmoſt purity, it is as 19420 to 1009. 


and give them the name. 
the number 1s reduced to three, and in that of Rome 


to two; formerly they had as many as they pleaſed. |{truum owes its power upon the metal to t 
The Romaniſts have god-fathers and god-mothers at] contains, that being almoſt the only ſa 


It which 


confirmation, and they even give them to bells at their [quality of acting upon gold. 


baptiſm. God- father was alſo applied to a kind of 


ſeconds, who attended knights in tournaments and | metal; if we require another, We may hav 
a fuſion with antimony ; for if pure 


ſingle combats. OM 


The god-fathers of duels were a kind of advocates | be melted together, the antumony, on keeping vp Me 


choſen by both parties, to repreſent the reaſons of their to a great height, will be all driven 0 


in fumes, a? 
K | will 


: 


ave the gold, if pure, unaltered in weight ; where- 
as, if it contained any mixture of another metal, the an- 
timony would have taken it away with it, not excepting 
even filver itſelf. / | | 

If a quantity of falt of tartar, or any other fixed al- 
kali, be thrown into a ſolution of gold, the metal is pre- 
cipitated in form of a powder, which has an exploſive 

ower greater than that of gun-powder, or the pulvis 
falminans of the chymiſts. This powder is called, for 
its property, aurum fulminans. ; 

Gold is generally found in the earth, native and not 
debaſed in the ſtate of ore, but under its own proper 
form, yellow, malleable and ductile. In this ſtate, 
however, it is ſeldom quite pure, but uſually contains 
ſome copper, and almoſt always ſome filver among it. 
Native gold, thus mixed with ſmall quantities of the 
other metals, is found ſometimes in ſmall granules among 
the ſands of rivers, ſometimes in larger maſſes looſe and 
alone, or elſe mixed among a rediſh or whitiſh marle 
in the fiſſures of rocks. But its moſt uſual form of all is 
that in which we ſee it, in what is vulgarly, though 
very improperly, called gold ore; that is, in maſſes of 
a whitith opaque ſtone, approaching to the nature of a 
cryſtal, in which the native gold is depoſed in the form 
of drops and threads, and ſometimes of veins. The gold 
in this ſtone has athouſand various and beautiful appear- 
ances, and the ſtone itſelf is occaſionally tinged with 
black, green, and other colours. 

There are alſo coarſer ſtones of various kinds and 
colours, in which gold is diſperſed in this manner, all 
wich are beautiful enough, but leſs ſo than in this purer 
kin: theſe are of all colours, but moſt frequently they 
are hitiſh or rediſh. In all theſe ores, as they are 
called the gold ſhews itſelf in its proper form: but 
there are ſome metalline ſubſtances found in which this 
metal is truly reduced to the ſtate of ore, that is, in 
wnich it is not yellow, malleable or ductile, but reduced 
to a dilcoloured and brittle mats, by being penetrated 
. with ſulphur or arſenick, and by them reduced, like the 
other metals, to that ſtate which is properly called ore; 
theſe being the two ſubſtances which nature employs to 
debaſe the other metals into that ſtate. Whenever gold 
is found thus penetrated and altered, there is always ſil- 
ver with it in the ſame maſs, and the ores are properly 
ſilver ores, or thoſe of ſome other metal in which ſome 
filver is alſo contained, the gold being always in the 
malleſt quantity of any metal in the maſs. | | 

Among the number of gold ores, we are alſo to reckon 
lapis-lazuli, ſome pieces of which, beſides the glittering 
gold- ooloured marcaſite that abounds in them and forms 
their yellow veins, contains alſo a ſmall quantity of 
gold. Common ſand and clay may alſo be reckoned 
among the ores of gold, as there are few kinds of either 
from which ſome gold may not be extracted by a ſkilful 
hand. though not enough to pay the expence of work- 
ig. Orpiment has alſo been worked near two thouſand 
years ago for gold, and a ſmall quantity obtained from 
2 but not enough to make it worth while to continue 
te works ; and finally ſome of our common marcaſites 
conan a hittle of it. The colour of our yellow marca- 
lites has tempted many to believe them almoſt all gold ; 
out iuch people may be eaſily undeceived, by only cal- 
f 55 the ſubſtances they ſuppoſe ſo rich, in a common 
3 - i w caſe they do not retain their yellow co- 

8 $0 REG do, but become red. 

En * ng the action of lead, or glaſs of lead, and 
Dy Ku ung che copel and the teſt in which other metals, 
e 5 05 excepted, turn to icoriz, is eaſily ſeparated 
1 dre, as W ell that which is properly as that which 
ropcrly to called, by the common method of teſt- 
ing and copelling. PH | 

When in its native ſtate it is alſo ver nent] 
ſeparated by amaic ate, it ery conveniently 
Pts Shs. 8 8 with mercury, as it more 
wu ma Ne that body than ſilver itſelf does; but 
W a mY = = 2 the gold is truly reduced 
of amalgamation. e we aer een 
5 on i _ g OO of ſeparating the gold from 1ts ore 
with e > 1X © quantity of it in fine powder, 
ting it into a te its weight of granulated lead, and put- 

0 a teſt, in which keep it red-hot till the ſcoriæ 
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will le 


will have the ſame power. 


black, yellow, and white. 
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on the ſurface are perfectly vitrified. After this the lead 
with the gold, ſeparated from this ſtony and other par- 


ticles, and mixed with it, is to be put into a copel and 
kept in the fire together till all the lead is burnt away 
into litharge and ſcoriæ, and the gold remains alone in 
the copel. When the ore is mixed with other ſubſtances 
beſides ſtones, or earths, as pyrites and the like, a little 
glaſs of lead is to be added, which makes them run thin 
and more eaſily depoſit the metal by precipitation. Theſe 
methods will ſucceed when gold is truly in a ſtate of ore; 
but when it retains its metallick form, though mixed 
with ſtones and the like, the ſhort way is that by amal- 
gamation. The method for this is to powder the ore, 
then waſh away the lighter and fouler part, infuſe the 
reſt in ſtrong vinegar with a little alum diflolved in it; 
and afterwards, pouring off the vinegar and waſhing 
the ore with water, it 1s to be dried, and then rubbed 
in a mortar with four times its weight of mercury, 
till all the gold be taken up by the mercury; as much. 
of the looſe mercury as poſhble is then to be ſeparated by 
ſtraining the whole through a cloth, ſqueezing 1t well, 
and after this the remainder of it is to be ſeparated by 
diſtillation, or evaporation, and the metal left behind 
it to be fuſed with borax, till it is quite pure. | 
When there is gold and filver together in the re- 
maining maſs of metal, after any of the operations, they 
are to be ſeparated by putting the whole into aqua regia, 
and when the menſtruum has diſſolved all the gold, it 
is to be evaporated away, and the gold remaining at the 
bottom to be melted in a crucible with borax : the ſilver 
remaining undiſſolved by the menſtruum is to be melted” 
in another, and both will be pure and in their proper 
form. Finally, gold mixed in a regulus with any of 
the other metals, 1s readily ſeparated from them by 


fuſing the whole with three or four times the weight of 


glaſs or lead. 

It is to be obſerved, that aqua regia, though the 
general and common ſolvent of gold, 1s not the only 
one: Kunkel long fince diſcovered, that it might be 
diſlolved by the fumes ariſing from a mixture of oil of 
tartar and oil of vitriol, and a menſtruum in the com- 
mon liquid form may be produced from theſe, which 
Mercury alfo is a true ſol- 
vent of this metal by amalgamation : and the hepar 
ſulphuris, or liver of ſulphur, on being fuſed with it, 
takes it up ſo perfectly, that it will be carried into a 
lac ſulphuris by the common procefles afterwards with 
it, without any ſeparation either in the ſolution or 
precipitation. , EC 

GoLp WIRE, a cylindrical ingot of filver, ſuper- 
ficially gilt, or covered with gold at the fire, and after- 
wards drawn ſucceſſively through a great number of little 
round holes, of a wire-drawing iron, each leſs than the 
other, till it be ſometimes no bigger than a hair of the 
head. See the article WIRE. 2111 
GoLp-Wire flatted, is the former wire flatted be- 
tween two rollers of poliſhed ſteel, to fit it to be ſpun on 
a ſtick, or to be uſed flat, as it 1s without ſpinning, in 
certain ſtuffs, laces, embroideries, &c. See STUFF, &c. 

GOLD THREAD, or SpUN GOLD, is a flatted gold, 
wrapped or laid over a thread of filk, by twiſting it with 
a wheel and iron bobins. Kang asked 4 

Golp LEAF, or BEATEN GOD, is gold beater 
with a hammer into exceeding thin leaves, ſo that it is 
computed, that an ounce may be beaten into ſixteen 
hundred leaves, each three inches ſquare, in which ſtate 
it takes up more than 159052 times its former ſurface. 

This gold they beat on a block of blade marble; about 
a foot ſquare, and uſually raiſed three feet high: they 
make uſe of three ſorts of hammers, formed like mallets, 
of poliſhed iron: the firſt, which weighs three or four 
pounds, ſerves to chaſe, or drive: the ſecond, of eleven 
or twelve pounds, to cloſe ; and the third, which weighs 
14 pounds to ſtretch and finzſh. "They alſo make uſe of 
four moulds of different ſizes ; vis. two of vellum, the 
ſmalleſt whereof conſiſts of 40 or 50 leaves, and the larger 
of 200: the other two, conſiſting each of 500 leaves, 
are made of bullocks guts well ſcoured and prepatedꝰ 

GoLp-Fincn, in ornithology, the Engfiſh name 
of a ſpecies of fringilla, with the wings variegated with 


_Gorp 


” 
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600 


GoLD Size. See the article 8122. 

GorDn-SMITH, or as ſome chooſe to expreſs it, ſil- 
ver-ſmith, an artiſt who makes veſſels, utenſils, and 
ornaments in gold and ſilver. | 

Shell-GoLD, that uſed by the illuminers, and where- 
withal we write gold letters. 
of leaf-gold, and even of the leaves themſelves, re- 
duced into an impalpable powder, by grinding on a 
marble with honey. After leaving it to infuſe ſome 
time in aquafortis, they put it in ſhells, where it ſucks. 
To uſe it they dilute it with gum-water, or ſoap- water. 

GOLDEN, ſomething that has relation to gold, or 
conſiſts of gold, is valuable, or the like; as, 

GoLDENn-BULL. See the article BULL. 

GolDpEtn-CALF, in Jewiſh antiquity, a figure 
which the Iſraelites caſt in gold, and ſet up in the wil 
derneſs to worſhip, during Moſes's abſence in the 
mount, and which that legiſlator, at his return, burnt, 
ground to powder, and mixed with the water the peo- 
ple were to drink of; as in Exod. xxxii. 

GoLDEN NUMBER, in chronology, a number ſhew- 
ing what year of the moon's cycle any given year 1s. 
See CYCLE of the Moon. £ 

GoLDGN RULE, in arithmetick, is alſo called the 
rule of three, and the rule of proportion. See the ar- 
ticle PROPORTION. 155 

GOLPS, in heraldry, are roundles of a purple 


tincture, called by the French torteua, adding their pe- 


culiar colours. | 

GOMPHOSIS, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articula- 
tion, wherein one bone is ſet in the other, like a nail or 
peg ; as the teeth within the jaws. 

GONDOLA, a ſort of barge curiouſly ornamented, 
and navigated in the canals of Venice. See BARGE. 

GONORRHOEA, in medicine, an involuntary 
efflux of the ſeminal juices, and ſome other recremen- 
titious matter. A gonorrhcea is either of a mild and 


benign, or malignant kind: in the former is diſcharged. 


a whitiſh liquor, without pain, heat, or exulceration, 
nearly reſembling the fluor albus. The virulent kind 
conſiſts in a diſcharge of matter of various kinds, ac- 
companied with heat and exulceration, and generally 
attended with a pain in diſcharging the urine, which in 
ſome patients is of an acrimonious quality, as alſo with 
an uncommon loſs of {trength. 

In the beginning of a gonorrhœa, bleeding more or 
leſs, according to the virulence of the inflammatory 
ſymptoms, is to be uſed; and, where theſe are very ſe- 
vere, this is to be repeated as often as in a peripneumony. 

Let the patient drink ptiſan made of emollient and 
refrigerating herbs, together with cryſtal mineral, or ſal 
prunellæ; and if the belly be not open enough, a clyſ- 


ter of the ſame ptiſan every day, either alone or with a 


little vinegar, fal prunellæ, or pulp of caſſia may be 
taken. | 

Where the inflammation is not hereby mitigated, a 
large draught of the emulfion of the ſeeds of melon. 
agnus caſtus, hemp, white poppy, or linſeed, prepared 
with the decoction of the flowers of water-lily, add- 
ing thereto a ſufficient quantity of the ſyrup of water- 
lily, may be uſed every morning and evening; and when 
the ſymptoms are very violent, he recommends an opi- 
ate, ditlolved in both doſes of the emulſion, eſpecially 
that 1n the evening. 

Where the dyſury and inflammatory ſymptoms are 
very ſevere, fomentations of milk for the genital parts 
will be of great ſervice, and emollient cataplaſms are to 
be applied to the peritonzum, and emollient aud cool- 
10g inject ions to be uſed, 


G00, or Goodneſs, whatever tends to preſerve or 


perfect human nature, in oppoſition to evil that deſtroys 


or impairs it. 6 

MHetaphyjical Go op, or abſolute or real good and good 
per ſe, the eſſential perfection of a thing, whereby it 
poſſeſſes every thing requiſite to its nature. 

Phyjical or Natural Goon, that whereby a thing poſ- 
ſeſſes whatever is natural to its well-being, and the per 
formance of all its functions. Beſides abſolute phyſt- 


cal goodneſs, there may be a relative one, as in foods, | 
which to one man are ſaluta y, to another poiſon, &c. 
Meral or Ethical Goop, the ccnformity of a think- 
I | : 


It is made of the parings | 


wy 


ing being, and all its acts n with the 4; 
tates of right reaſon, and the will of the Deity, 2; f. 
covered by the light of nature. So that a thing done 
&c. muſt not only be, but it muſt be done, &c. from 
good principles and to good ends. | 

Others define moral or relative good to be ſomething 
that tends to the good and perfection of another ad 
ſo divide it into three kind, honeſtum, jucundum 20d 
utile. 4 | 
Goop abearing or Behaviour, bonus Ge/'us, in h 
denotes the exact behaviour of a ſubject towards tt, 
king and his lieges. 

{ GOODS, Bona, in law, include all kinds of c8 
lands, poſſeſſions, &c. moveable or immoveable. They 
are allo divided into proper, paternal, patrimonial, aud 
hereditary, into acquired or acqueſts; and, thirdly, con- 
queſts, &c. 

| GOOGINGS, in ſhip- building, certain plates of 
iron bolted to the ſtern- poſt of a fhip, to receive and 
keep ſteady the rudder. There are four or five of them 
on the ſtern-poſt, having a large hole in each, int 
which certain ſpindles, called pintles, are introduced, 
upon which the rudder reſts, as upon an axis, See 
the article RUDDER. | 

GOOSE, Anſer, in ornithology, a well-known bird 
of the anas kind, with the back of a greyiſh brown 
colour, and the belly and edges of the wing-feathers 
white. 

GOOSEBERRY, Greffularia, in botany, a genus 
of plants of the ſhrub kind; its characters are, it hath 
a woody root; the branches when full grown are of a 
dark purple colour, armed with ſharp thorns at the iſ 
of the leaves, which have ſhort pedicles, and are Jaci- 
nated like thoſe of the currant or vine, but leſs; the 
flowers are like thoſe of the currant, with which Lin- 
nzus claſſes them, under the general names ribes ; but 
as they differ much both in their appearance and allo . 
their fruit, which in this grow not in bunches, it may 
here be thought proper to ſeparate them as diſtinct ge- 
nera. There are ſeveral forts ot gooſeberries propagated 


in gardens, as the amber gooſeberry, red hairy goole- 


berry, large Dutch gooſeberry, green gooſeberry, red 
ſmooth gooſeberry, with ſome other varieties; they are 
all propagated by cuttings, fuckers, or from leeds, 
though beſt from cuttings, which may be taken off in 
autumn or ſpring ; they are managed much the ſame as 
the currant both in planting and. pruning, excepting 
that the extremities are commonly left in pruning. 
Goosk-Nkek, among ſailors, a ſort of hook fixed 
in the inner end of a boom, or pole, to extend the bot-, 
tom of ſome of the ſails of a ſhip, particularly the man 
boom of a brig or ſloop, and the lower-ſtudding-/al 
booms of ſhips and larger veſſels. See Boo x. 
The gooſe-neck is hooked in a ring or eye· bol 
iron, and may be occaſionally unhooked at pleature. 
GoosE- WINGS of à Sail, the clues, or eo 
ners of a ſhip's main-fail or fore-ſail, when the mice 
part is tied up or furled to the yard. Lhe 8 
are only uſed in a great ſtorm to ſcud under, when « 
fail at large, or even reefed, would be too much for t 
{hip to carry at ſuch a time. | : 8 
GORE, in heraldry, one of the abatements . 
according to Guillim, denotes a coward. It is ak 
conſiſting of two arch lines drawn one from the 5 
chief, and the other from the ſiniſter baſe, both 3h ; 
ing in an acute angle in the middle of the feſs point. 
Gonk, in law, fignifies a narrow flip of oY, 5 
GORGE, Gulo, in architecture, the nartesse inf 
of the 'Fuſcan and Dorick capitals, Ming Oe 
aſtragal, above the ſhaft of the pillar and the ani: 
See Tuſcan and Dorick Crder. . wn 
It is alſo uſed for a concave moulding, _ 
not ſo deep as the ſcotia, which ſerves for COMP! 
& c. dee COMPARTMENT. Jat- 
God, in fortification, the entrance of por 4 
form of any work. In all the dener 2 gen 
the interval betwixt the wings on the 11 2. Thetc 
ditch, as the gorge of a ravenn, E 8 
it is to be obſerved, are all deſtitute of Hasle taken 
the beliegers, "them- 


t of 
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ſelves 
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ſelves from the ſhot of the place; Which is the teaſon 
chat they are only fortified with palliſadoes, to prevent 
a 1 a baſtion is nothing elſe but the pro- 
ons ation of the curtins from their angle with the 
ganks, to the centre of the baſtion where they meet! 
When the baſtion is flat, the gorge. 18.2 right line, 
which terminates the diſtance between the two flanks. 
See BasTLION and FORTIFICATION.. | 
GORGED, in heraldry, the bearing of a crown, 
coronet, or the like, about the neck of a lion or ſwan, 
and in that caſe it is ſaid, the lion or cygnet is gorged 
with a ducal coronet, &c. Gorged is alſo uſed when 
the gorge, Or neck of a peacock, ſwan, or the like bird, 
is of a different colour or metal from the reſt. | 
GorGED, among farriers, &c. fignifies the ſame as 
ſwelled ; in which ſenſe they ſay, the legs of a horſe 
are gorged ; «the paſtern joint is gorged ; you mult walk 
him out to diſgorge his ſhoulder. e ek 
GORGERIN, in architecture, the ſame with gorge. 
See the article GORGE. re ataxia Denial 
GORGONS, in antiquity, a warlike female na- 
tion of Lybia, in Africa, who had frequent quarrels 
with another nation of the ſame ſex, called Amazons. 
GOSHAWK, the Englith name of a yellow-legged 
{alcon, with a brown back, and a white variegated breaſt. 
GOSPEL, the hiſtory of the life, actions, death, 
reſurrection, aſcenſion, and doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. 
This hiſtory is contained in the writings of St.. Mat- 


>. 


thew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John ; who from“ 


thence are called evangeliſts. The Chriſtian church 
never acknowledged any more than theſe four goſpels 
as canonical ; notwithſtanding which, ſeveral apocry- 
phal goſpels are handed down to us, and others are en- 
tirely loſt. | i | | | | 
GOSSYPIUM, cotton, in botany, a genus of plants 
whole flower confiſts of five plane patent petals, grow- 
ing together at their baſes, and vertically cordated ; the 
ſtamina are numerous, and joined in a column, and the 
fruit is a roundiſh capſule containing four cells, which 
encloſes a number of oval feeds, ſurrounded with a 
downy matter called cotton. See Cor TON. 
GOLTHICK, in general, whatever has any relation 
to the Goths : thus we ſay, Gothick cuſtoms, Gothick 
architecture, &c. Gothick architecture is far removed 
from the manner and proportions of the antique; hav- 
ing 1ts ornaments wild and chimerical, and its profiles 
correct: however, it is frequently found very ſtrong, 
and appears very rich and pompous, as may be ſeen in 
ſeveral of our Englith cathedrals. This manner of 
building was, originally, very heavy and coarſe ; but 
15 unce run into the oppoſite extreme, being ſlender, 
rich, and delicate to a fault. In the Gothick architec- 
ture we ice high vaults raiſed on ſlender pillars; and 
every thing crouded with windows, roſes, croſſes, fi- 
Pures. &c. 
GOVERNMENT, in general, is the polity of a 
_ or an orderly power conſtituted for the publick 
00d. . | 
COYERNMENT is alſo a poſt or office which gives 
* perion the power or right to govern or rule over a 
Place, a city, or province, either ſupremely or by de- 
Putation, | „ N 
GovrrxMEST is alſo uſed for the city, country, 
or place to which the power of governing is extended. 
8 "0YERNMENT, in grammar, a part of conſtruc- 
on uivally called regimen. 
ati 2 — inſtrument or tool uſed by divers arti- 
5 R ort of round hollow chiſſel, for cutting 
Gor, 5 8 grooves, &c. either in wood or ſtone. 
GOUT. Dawn vita, in botany. See CUCURBITA. 
eee OD in medicine, as defined by Boer- 
= _ beef 7 ts diſeaſe, whoſe feat is in the joints 
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tbe reſtored. . The firſt intention may be anſwered by 
yomits-and gentle catharticks repeated as occaſion re- 
quires; by bitters, aromaticks, antiſcorbutick medicines ; 
by alkaline. fixed falts, taken in ſmall quantities for a 
time; by aliments and drinks that are nouriſhing, light, 
caſy of digeftion,, quickly aſſimilated, and taken, in due 
quantity ; by powerful exerciſe often repeated, and long 
continued; and eſpecially, by riding in a oy ferenc, 
pure air; by frictions; by motion of the affected parts; 
by going to ſleep at early hours. The ſecond intention 
may be anſwered partly by the preceding, as well as by 
precuring gentle ſweats; by, bathing in natural and 
artificial baths ; by ſweating in a bagnio ; or by the uſe 
of volatile falts, and copious drinking of attenuating 
tiquors,, actually hot, in the morning while in bed, 
in order to procure a ſweat; as alſo by mercurial 
purges, taking a large quantity of diluents after them; 
by frictions of the whole body, eſpecially the paris at- 
fected, with hot, dry, linen cloths, till a redneſs ap- 
pear; by cold baths, and the like. 

Joo abate the exceſſi ve pain in the part affected, Boer- 


ates may be given internally, and the patient may 
drink plentifully of hot whey, or any other liquor 
of the like nature. Externally emollients and ano- 
dynes may be uſed, laid on pretty hot; or the part 
affected may he heated with nettles; or it may be 
anointed with terebinthinated balſam of ſulphur; or 
tow may be burnt thereon. | 
GouT-Worr, in botany, a term ſometimes uſed 
for angelica. Sce ANGELICA. | 
GOUTY-Lann, among farmers, denotes a moor- 
iſh , cold, and black ſoil, abounding with ſprings. In 
Staffordſhire, this ſort of land is ordered much in the 


[ſame manner as heathy land, only that it is uſually 


burnt deeper. It hears little beſides oats, white oats upon 
the gouty, and black oats upon the black cold land. 
The turf of theſe grounds burnt, and carried upon rye 
or barley lands, is eſteemed a better improvement than 
dung. | | 


merited gift which God beſtows on mankind. _ | 
Aft of GRACE, an act of parliament for à general 
and free pardon, and for, fetting at liberty inſolvent 
debtors. _. 1 | 7 
- GRACES, in heathen mythology, three goddeſſes, 
whoſe names were Aglia, Thalia, and Euphroſyne; 
that is, ſhining, flouriſhing, and gay; or, according 
to ſome authors, Paſithea, Euphroſyne, and gialc. 


nome, or Eunomia, the daughter of Oceanus; but 
the moſt common opinion is, that they were the 
daughters of Bacchus and Venus... Kit To 
GRACILIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, ſo 
called from its {tenderneſs : it ariſes from the fynchon- 
drohs of the os pubas.... ͥ :- -.:....- DT wee 
GRADATION, in general, the aſcending ſtep by 
ſtep, or in a regular and uniform manner. 
GRADATION, in architecture, a flight of ſteps, par- 
ticularly aſcending from the cloiſter of the choir in 
churches. 5 3 
It alſo denotes an artful diſpoſition of ſeveral parts, as 
it were by ſteps and degrees, after the manner of an 


ſerviceable than the contrary to thoſe behind. 

GRAD AT ION, in painting, a gradual and inſenſible 
change of colour, by the diminution of the teints and 
ſhades. — e | | 

GRADATION in rhetorick, the ſame with climax. 
SeeCLIMAX. 8 | 

GRAFT, or GR AF, in gardening, a cion or ſhoot 
of a tree inſerted into another, ſo, as to make it yield 
fruit of the ſame nature with that. of the tree from 
whence the graft was taken. 3 

GRAF TING, or ENGRAFTING, is the taking a 
ſhoot from one tree and inſerting it into another, in 
ſuch a manner, that both may unite and form one tree. 
General direci ions, Hit, GRAFTING, All ſuch trees as 
are of the ſame genus, i, e, which agree in their flows 
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GRACE, Cratia, among divines, ſignifies any un- 
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as ray alſo the plum-bearing trees, under which head 
we reckon not only the ſeveral forts of plums, but 
alſo the almond, peach, nectarine, apricot, &c. which 
agree exactly in their general characters by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed from all other trees: bat many of 
theſe are very ſubje& to emit large quantities of gum 


from ſuch parts of the trees as are deeply cut and 
wounded, which, in the tender trees of this kind, viz. 
| peaches and nectarines, being more common and hurt- 
ful, it is found to be the ſureſt method to bud or 
inoculate them. See INoCULATION. Fs 

All ſuch trees as bear cones will do well upon each 
other, though they may differ in one being ever-green, 
and the other ſhedding its leaves in winter; as is obſerv- 
able in the cedar of Libanus, and the larch-tree, which: 
are found to ſucceed upon each other very well: but 
theſe muſt be grafted by approach ; for they abound, 
with a great quantity of reſin, which is apt to evaporate; 
from the graft, if ſeparated from the tree before it be 
joined with the ſtock, whereby they are often deſtroyed; 
as alſo the laurel on the cherry, or the cherry on the 
laurel. All the maſt- bearing trees will alſo take upon 
each other, and thoſe which have a tender ſoft wood, 
will do well if grafted in the common way; but thoſe 
of a more firm contexture, and that are ſlow growers, 
ſhould be grafted by approach. | 

By ſtrictly obſerving this rule we ſhall ſeldom miſ- 
carry, provided the operation be rightly performed and 
at a proper ſcaſon, unleſs the weather ſhould prove very 
bad. It is by this method that many kinds of exotick 
trees are not only propagated, but alſo rendered hardy 
enough to endure the cold of our climate in the open air; 
for being grafted upon ſtocks of the fame ſort that are 
hardy. the grafts are rendered more capable of enduring 
the cold; as has been experienced in moſt of our valuable 
fruits now in England, which were formerly tranſplant- 
ed hither from more ſoutherly climates. 

Tools and Materials neceſſary for GRAFTING. The 
tools neceſſary for this operation, are a ſmall hand- ſaw, 
to cut off the heads of large ſtocks ; a good ſtrong knife 
with a thick, back, to make clefts in the ſtocks ; a ſharp 
pen-knife to cut the grafts; a grafting chiſſel, and a 
ſmall mallet ; baſs ſtrings or woollen yarn ; and a quan- 
tity of clay, which ſhould be prepared a month before it 
is uſed, in the following manner: get ſome ſtrong, fat 
loam ; then take ſome new ſtone-horſe dung, and break 
it in amongſt the loam ; if you cut a little ſtraw or hay 
very ſmall, and mix amongſt it, the loam will hold 
together the better ; and if there be a quantity of ſalt 
added, it will prevent the clay from dividing in dry 
weather ; this compound ſhould be well ſtirred together, 
and water put to it in the manner of making mortar ; after 
which it ſhould be moiſtened afreſh, and ſtirred eve 
other day; but it ought to be remembered, that it ſhould 
not be expoſed to the froſts, or to drying winds. 

Of late years, ſome have made ule of another compo- 
fition for grafting, which they have found to anſwer the 
intention of keeping out the aur, better than the clay juſt 
preſcribed. This is compoſed of turpentine, bees-wax, 
and roſin, melted together, which when of a proper 
eonſiſtence, may be put on the ſtock round the graft, in 
the ſame manner as the clay is uſually applied; and 
though it be not above a quarter of an inch thick, yet 
it will keep out the air more effectually than clay; 
and as cold will harden it, there is no danger of its 
being hurt by froſt, which very often cleaves the clay; 
by which means it frequently drops off; when the heat 
of the ſummer comes on, the mixture will melt and 
fall off without any trouble; but you muſt be careful 
not to apply it too hot, leſt you injure, if not deſtroy 
the graft. SE 

Methods of GRAFTING. There are various methods 
of grafting ; but the following will be ſufficient to ex- 

lain the manner of performing the operation ; which 
is done about the latter end of March, or the beginning 


of April. 
The top of the ſtock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtraight 


place; then the cion or graft is prepared, by cutting it 
on one ſide from the joint or ſeam, down ſlopewiſe, 
making the ſlope about one inch, or an inch and an half 


on the fide oppoſite to the tongue, 


GRA 


nearly upright when it is fixed to the ſtock. 
of the flope a ſhoulder, is made, whereby it i 
the crown of the ſtock. The whole ſlope mutt be * 
and ſmooth, that it may lie even to the fide of the Fig 
The length of the cion ufed here may be about fp 
inches from the ſhoulder, for a ſtandard tree; but he 
dwarf, or wall tree, it may be fix inches. "Whey h 
con is prepared, the outfide of its loped end, from 
ſhoulder downwards, is applied to the weſt, ot fy 
weſt fide of the ſtock, and its length and breadth ye. 
fured thereon ; which done, the bark of the ſloet 1 
not any of its wood) is cut away to thoſe dimenſion 
that the cut part of the cion may be fitted in 25 ex; 
as poſhble. In doing this, regard muſt be had t % 
bigneſs of the ſtock, and the thickneſs of its bart a 
order to proportion thereto the length and breadth of the 
cut part of the cion ; otherwiſe the paſſages of the ſip 
the ſtock and cion will not meet, and the cion Milliken 
of courſe periſh. . When the cut part of the cion Ae 
actly fitted to and laid on that of the flock, they a 
bound together with woollen yarn, and covered with 
clay, an inch above, and as far below the head of fl 
ſtock ; working it round the cion till it becomes ſharp 
top, that the rain may run down it. | 
Whip-GrarTING, or Torngue-GRAF TING, is pro 


Atthe 
Sto rſt 


| per for ſmall ſtocks, from an inch diameter to a quarter 


of an inch, or even leſs. Mr. Worlidve, Me, Loudon 
Mr. Miller, and others, ſpeak of it as the moſt e&y 
way of any, and that which is moſt in uſe, because the 
cion covers the ſtock much ſooner in this method that 
in any other; for here the cion and ſtock muſt alwas 
be of the ſame thickneſs. There are three ways of per 
forming it, and all of them may be practiſed fomenlx - 
later than either of the foregoing. > 
The firſt is, to ſlope the cion off a full inch, ot more: 
then to do the ſame to the ſtock : and afterwards to te 
the one to the other, with baſs or yarn, fo as to jon 
them cloſely at every part, bat particularly at the rind; 
and then to cover the joint carefully with well-temyered 
clay. The baſs uſed for this, or for any other binding, 
ſhould be taken from a ſound mat, and be ſoaked in 
water for ſome hours, to increaſe its ſtrength, and render 
it the more pliable, | 
The ſecond way is, to make a ſhoulder in the graft 
and, the head of the ſtock being cut off and fmoothrs, 
to join 1t. | 
The third method, which is an improvement of the 
laſt, is properly named tipping or tonguing. This 1 
done by cutting the ſtock off ſlaunting, as before, and 
leaving at its upper ſide a thin piece, or tongue, & 
it is called, of the wood, pared away like the lower end 
of a coin. The cion is then ſloped and tongued, in tt! 
ſame manner as the ſtock, and a flit is made in each 0 
them, downward in the ſtock, and upward in the gralt. 
fo that each m7 
The cion is then 


receive the tongue of the other. 5 
VA 


Joined to the ſtock, as cloſely as can be, partica 
the bark; a ligature is made round them with bais. 0! 
woollen yarn, and the engrafted part is well cover 
with clay or cement. 0 
Root-GRAF TIN, is a modern invention, the de gy 
of which is ſomewhat different from that of any ol! v 
former methods : this being for the propagation o 55 
tiplication of plants already fitted to produce their Fa 
To perform this, take a graft or ſprig of ge pa 
tree, which you intend to propagate, and a on 7 | 
of the root of another tree of the ſame kind, or! "(hat 
genus, and whip-graft them together ; _— 2 
the rind of the root join cloſely to that of t 10 * 
Theſe may, afterwards, be planted out at P res 
and the piece of root will collect the nutrit“ 17 
and feed the graft, as the ſtock does the o_— 1 
This method of propagation is very caſy 15 : by this 
tious ; roots being more plentiful than 45 « exampt 
means the picces or roots of one crab-fſtock, 10 or thi 
or of one apple-ſtock, will ſerve for 8 alſo an 
apple-grafts; and the like of other Beg u will hard 
excellent way for raifing ſuch trees, # 5 trees thus 
bear being grafted in the ſtock. A 85 1 dated than 
gratted bear ſooner, and are more ea 2720 
any other wax. Thx 


long; and obſerving it is bent ſo that the coin may ſtand | 


[ 

The only objection againſt this method 1s, that the 

ng tree grows but ſlowly at firſt, which is occaſioned 
mp be malineſs of the root that feeds the graft ; for in 
{a the head mult follow the increaſe of the roots, 
5 rg hence it hath its nouriſhment. | 
"8 from WHENCE 1 | BI 
- Reiterated GRAFTING, OT GRAFTING by a dou : 
% heiß, isa method mentioned by Agricola, 
* 500 work, though chimerical enough in many re- 
1 8 gs, contains, notwithſtanding, ſeveral very good 
YZ | things " T'v perform this, firſt graft a good cion on the 
ock, and cut it away to one-half, or a third part; then 
WT -. to chat remaining part of the cion, another graft of 
better kind; and to that a third ; for the oftener the 
WE ::c- is grafted, the finer fruit it produces. 
* By this method, the author above-mentioned aſſures 
bos that he produced muſcat-pears, which were admir- 
ole. making at firſt uſe of a ſtock grafted with a pound. 
. on which he grafted a ſummer bon-cretien ; and 
een the branch of this laſt had ſhot, he grafted on it a 
bon of a bergamo, which he alſo cut, and grafted on it 
a cion of a muſcat-pear. : 

GRAFTING by Approach, called alſo Inarching, and 
Ablaation, is uſed only when the tree intended to be 
grafted, and that from which the graft is to be taken, 
fand ſo near, or can be brought ſo near to each other, 
that they may be joined together. The method of per- 
forming it is thus: the branch to be inarched is fitted 
to that part of the ſtock where it is to be joined; the 
rind, and part of the wood of one fide of that branch, 
is then pared away very ſmooth and even for the length 
of three inches ; and afterwards the other branch, which 
WE is to ſerve for the ſtock to which the graft is to be unit- 
= co, is ſerved in the ſame manner, ſo that the two may 
| join cloſely and equally together, that the ſap-veſſels 
may meet. A little tongue is then cut upwards in the 
craft, and a flit is made in the ſtock to receive it; fo 
that when they are joined, the tongue prevents their ſlip- 
ping, and the praft is the more cloſely united to the 
flock. When they are thus placed exactly together, 
they muſt be ried with baſs, worſted or ſome other ſoft 
thing; and the place of junction muſt be well covered 
over with grafting-clay, to prevent the air from drying 
the wound, andithe wet from rotting the ſtock. A ſtake 
muſt alio be fixed in the ground, and both the ſtock and 
the graft muſt be tied thereto, to prevent their being 
diſplaced by the wind. When they have remained in 
this ſtate four months, they will be ſufficiently united, 
and the graft may then be cut off from the mother tree, 
oblerving to ſlope it cloſe to the ſtock. It is of great 
lervice to the graft then to lay a freſh coat of clay all 
round the grafted or jointed part. This operation ſhould 
be performed in April or May, that the graft may be 
perfectly united to the ftock, before the enſuing winter. 
This method was more practiſed formerly than at pre- 
lent, on orange-trees, jaſmines, &c. but as there are 
better ways to manage them, either by cuttings or ino- 
culation, inarching is therefore little uſed, but on thoſe 
lorts of plants which are of a firm contexture and flow 
growth, which will not take otherwiſe. 

All grafts, particularly of young cions, are ſubject to 
be injured by birds; but that may be prevented, by 
binding ſome ſmall buſhes about the tops of the ſtocks. 
The binding of grafts ſhould be looſened when the 
cions have puſhed forth about an inch and an half, or 
two inches; for if it is continued longer, its too great 
tghtnefs will hinder the ſwelling of the ſtock, ſo as to 
hazard the cion being broke by the winds at the place of 
the bandage : as a ſubſtitute in this caſe, if the cion is ſo 
ordered in cutting, that an eye be left againſt the place 
of junction, between the ſtock and graft, there 1s a pro- 
bability of the bud putting forth after the damage has ſo 
happened, provided it is broke off aboye it, and thereby 
a year is gained. 

AIN, a general name for all ſorts of corn, as 
wheat, barley, &c. | 

GRATY is alſo the name of a ſmall weight, the 2oth 
part of a ſcruple j We 

ple in apothecaries weight, and the 20th 
of a penny-wetght tro 
y. 

GRAIN alſo denotes the component particles of 

ones and metals, the veins of wood, &c | 

GRAINING Board | by 1 

| ard, a board uſeel by the curriers 5 
2 5 


give a grain to their leather. It conſiſts of notches quite 
acrols ; into which the pliant leather being preſſed, its 


ſurface readily takes the impreſſion. | 
— GRAMINEA, in antiquity, a kind of crown made 


of graſs, Corona Graminea, beſtowed by the Romans on 


ſuch of their generals as had ſaved and refned an army, 


and put the enemy to flight. 


GRAMINEOUS Plunts, in botany, ſuch as have a 
long leaf, and no foot: ſtalk. | 

GRAMMAR, the art of writing and ſpeaking a lan- 
guage with propriety. 5 

GRAMMAR alſo denotes a book that contains the 
rules of grammar in any language. 


grammar, and capable of teaching it. | 

GRAMMA TICAL, any thing relating to grammar. 

GRANADIER, Grenadier. In every regiment of 
foot there is a company of granadiers, who are generally 
armed and accourtred as the reſt of the regiment, only 
they are taller men, and wear high caps. In detach- 
ments, mounting of guards, &c. and when the whole 
battalion is drawn out, they are always on the right, and 
are the firſt in attacks. 

GRANA DO, or Granada, in tlie art of war, a hol- 
low ſhell of iron, &c. filled with gunpowder, to which 
a fuzee is fitted to ſet fire to it. 

GRANAT Us, the garnet. See GARNET. 

GRAND, a term borrowed from the French, and 
ſignifying the ſame with great. 

GRANARY, a building for laying up, and preſery- 
ing corn. 

GRAND-JURY, the jury who find the bills of in- 
dictment at the aſſizes, or ſeſſions of the peace. 5 

GRANGE, a houſe or farm furniſhed with granaries 
and barns for holding corn, ſtables for horſes, ſtalls for 
cattle, &c. 

GRANIFEROUS Pops, among botaniſts, are ſuch 
as contain ſmall ſeeds reſembling grain. 

GRANITE, Granita, Granites, a very hard rough 
kind of marble, that will not take a thorough polith ; 
ſo denominated, as being ſprinkled over with a great 
many little ſtains that reſemble grains of ſand. There 
are three kinds of it; that of Egypt, with greeniſh 
ſpots on a dirty white ground, chiefly uſed in their 
obeliſks and catacombs, ſome of which are above 40 
feet high. The granite of Italy is ſofter in the quarry 
than that of Egypt. The granite of Dauphiny, which 
is only a very hard fort of flint. There is likewiſe a 
green ſort of granite, which is a fpecics of ſerpentine, 
variegated with white and green ſpecks. 

 GRANIVOROUS, an epithet applied to ſuch ani- 
mals as feed upon any grain or ſeeds, particularly birds, 
who have a peculiar organ of digeſtion for that purpoſe. 

GRANT, in law, a gift in writing of ſomet ning in- 
corporeal, or a gift made by ſuch as can only give by 
deed, as the king and all bodies politick. He that grant- 
eth is called granter, and the perſon to whom the grant 
1s made, grantee, | 

GRANULATION, in chymiſtry, an operation 
whereby metals, &c. are reduced into ſmall grains. 
It is performed by caſting the metal, when fuſed, through 
a cullender or birchen broom, into cold water in which 
they become granulated, and thereby are rendered more 
eaſy to be diſſolved. 

GRAPHOMETER, a mathematical inſtrument 
uſed by ſurveyors, and generally called a ſemicircle. 
See SEMICIRCLE: | | 

GRAPNELS, a ſort of anchors with four flooks, 
ſerving to ride a boat by, There are alſo fire and 
chain grapnels, made with four barbed claws inſtead of 
flooks, fixed at the yard arm of a fireſhip, to grapple 
her adverſary. | / 

GRASS, Gramen, in botany, a general name for 
moſt of the herbaceous plants, uſed as the food of cattle. 
The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing graſs· ſeed is the latter end of 
Auguſt and the beginning of September, that the grafs 
may be well rooted before the froſt ſets in, which js 
apt to turn the plants out of the ground wlien not well 
rooted. This feed ſhould be ſown in moiſt weather, or 
when there is a proſpect of ſhowers ; but where this can- 


not be performed in autumn, the ſeeds may be fown in 
1 
| | the 


GRAM MARIAN, Grammaticus, one well verſed in 
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proves favourable. 


ſweeteſt food for cattle : fix or eight pounds of 
thould always be ſown upon each acre. 
The land on which graſs- ſeed is intended to be fown, 
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reſt-harrow grow thick, and their roots run far under- 
ground, the land ſhould be plowed two or three times 
pretty deep in dry weather, and the roots caretully har- 
rowed off after each plowing, which 1s the moſt certain 
method of deſtroying them. | 
Before the ſeed is ſown, the ſurface of the ground 
ſhould be made level and fine, otherwiſe the feed will 
be buried unequally. The quantity of graſs-ſeed for 
an acre of land, is uſually three buſhels, if the feed is 
clean; otherwiſe a much greater quantity mult be al- 
lowed : when the ſecd is town it muſt be gently har- 
rowed in, and the ground rolled with a wooden roller, 
which will make the ſurface even, and prevent the ſeeds 
being blown in patches. If, when the graſs comes up, 
there ſhould be any bare ſpots where the ſeed has not 
grown, they may be ſewn again, and the ground rolled, 
which will fix the feeds, and the firſt kindly thowers 
will bring up the graſs. If any thiſtles, ragwort, or 
ſuch other troubleſome weeds in the following ſpring 
come up among the graſs, they ſhould be carefully cut 
up with a {paddle before they grow too large; and this 
ſhould be repeated two or three times in the ſummer, 
which will effectually deſtroy them. 
GRASS-PLATs, in gardening, are made either by 
ſowing of hay ſeed, or lay ing of green ſods. For the 
firſt, chuſe ſeed from the fineſt upland paſtures, after 
ſifting it well. For the ſecond, the turf ſhould be cut 
on a green, common, &c. where the graſs is ſhort and 
fine; if there be any knobs on the place, before it be 
cut, roll it after a ſhower. The turt is cut in ſquares, 
marked with lines, raiſed with a knife and rolled up, 
about three inches thick. The quarters ate to be pre- 
pared with a coat of poor carth to lay the turf on; 
and, after laying, it muſt be well watered, rolled, &c. 
To ſow graſs, the ground mult be firſt dug, then dreſſed 
and raked even, and covered an inch thick with good 
mould. Then ſow the ſeed pretty thick; laſtly, rake 
and cover it. The beſt ſeaſon for doing it is in Auguſt; 
after it is well come up, it muſt be often mowed and 
rolled from time to time. 
S RAVE, in muſick, a found, which is in a low deep 
tune. The thicker the ſtring, the more grave the note; 
and the notes are ſuppoſed to be the more grave, in pro- 
portion as the vibrations of the chord are leſs quick. 
GRAVE, in grammar, an accent oppoſite to acute, 
and is expretted thus (), ſhewing that the voice is to be 
depreſſed, and the ſyllable pronounced in a deep tone. 
GRAVEL, in natural hiſtory, is a congeries of 
ſmall pebbles, which, being mixed with a ſtiff loam, 
makes laſting and elegant walks in our gardens. Opi- 
nions, with regard to the choice of gravel, are various; 
ſome are for having it as white as poffible, and in order 
to render it the more ſo, cauſe the walks to be often 
rolled with ſtone rollers, which add a whiteneſs to the 
ſurface. But this renders them very troubleſome to 
the eyes, by reflecting too ſtrongly the rays of light: 
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the ſpring, about the latter end of March, if the ſeaſon 
Some people mix clover and rye- 
graſs ſeeds together, allowing ten pounds of clover and 
one buſhel of rye-graſs to an acre: but this is only to 
be done where the land is deſigned to remain but three 
or four years in paſture, becauſe neither of theſe kinds 
are of long duration; ſo that where the land is defigned 
to be laid down for many years, it will be proper to 
ſow with the graſs-ſeeds ſome white trefoil, or Dutch 
clover, which is an abiding plant, and ſpreads cloſe to 
the ſurface of the ground, ſending forth roots at every 
joint, and makes the cloſeſt ſward of any, and is the 
this ſeed 


ſhould be well plowed, and cleared from the roots of 
noxious weeds, ſuch as couch-grats, fern, ruſhes, heath, 
gorſe, broom, reſt-harrow, &c. which it left in the 
ground, will ſoon get the better of the graſs, and over- 
Therefore, where any of theſe weeds 
abound, it will be a good method to plow up the ſurface 
in April, and let it lie ſome time to dry; then lay it in 
ſmall heaps, and burn it: the aſhes ſo produced will be 
a good manure for it. But where couch-graſs, fern, or 
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leaſt, ſhould be preferred. Again, ſome 
gravel too fine, but this is an error; for if it 
a round heap, and the great ſtones only are 
will be the better. There are many kinds er 
which do not bind, and by this means cauſe a conti 
trouble of rolling, to little or no purpoſe; as for fk 
if the gravel be looſe or ſandy, you ſhould take ne 
of ſtrong loam and two of gravel, and fo caſt them by 
together. 15 1 
The month of March is the propereſt time for lu 
gravel; for it is not prudent to do it ſooner, or i, 
walks in any of the winter months before that t. 
In making theſe walks, great regard muſt be had t, the 
level of the ground, ſo as to lay the walks with 5 
deſcents toward the low parts of the ground, that the 
wet may be eaſily drained off: but when the ground 
is level, it will be proper to have fink-ſlones jaig | 
the ſides of the walk, and at convenient diſtan 
let off the wet; and when the 
the drains from the ſink-holes may be contrived fo a; i, 
convey the water into ſeſſpools, from which the war: 
Will ſoak away in a ſhort time; but in wet lands there 
ſhould be under-ground drains, to convey the water of 
either into ponds, ditches, or the neareſt place proper 
to receive it. Some are apt to lay gravel-walks 100 
round, but this 1s an error; becauſe they are not ſo 
good to walk upon; and beſides, it makes them loc 
narrow; one inch is enough in a crown of five feet 
and it will be ſufficient, if a walk be 10 feet wide, that 
it hes two inches higher in the middle than it does on 
each ſide; if 15 feet, three inches; if 20 feet, four 
inches; and fo in proportion. For the depth of grail- 
walks, fix or eight inches may do well enough; and a 
foot in thickneſs will be cole for any; but then 
there ſhould always be a depth of rubbiſh laid under 
the gravel, eſpecially if the ground be wet. 

Some turn up gravel-walks into ridges, in December, 
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be caſt into 
raked of, j 
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it never anſwers the end; and, therefore, if conſlantly 
rolling them after rain and froſt, will not effectualy 
kill the weeds and moſs, you ſhould turn the walks in 
March, and lay them down at the fame time. In order 
to deſtroy worms that ſpoil the beauty of gravel orgrals 
walks, ſome recommend the watering them with water 
made very bitter, by ſteeping walnut- tree leaves in it; 
but if, in the firtt laying of the walks, there be a good 
bed of hme-rubbith laid at the bottom, 1t will prove 
the moſt effectual method to keep out the worms, tor 
they never harbour near lime. 
GRAVEL, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the bladder and 
kidnies, occaſioned by a gritty collection of matte! 
therein, whereby the due ſeeretion and exertion of the 
urine are impeded. The calculas is a ſubſtance com, 
poſed of earth and a very large mare of air, concrete 
in the renal ducts; and either remains therein, 0 
drops down in the urinary bladder. In order to pie, 
vent thoſe ſalts from ſhooting into cryſtals, lui 
ſalts ſeem to be extremely proper. Next to keep the 
cryſtals from coaleſcing into a calculous ſubſtance, a) 
medicines are very efficacious. And this rule 0vg" 
always to take place, with regard to diet as well 8 
medicines. | 5 5 1 
But, when calculous concretions are actuall) forme 
in the kidnies, and are to be brought away by ths 
ureters, the caſe requires very prudent management — 
is a very common error in practice to give ſtrong 5 
cing diureticks, with an imaginary view of drivills 5 
the gravel with the urine: whereas tliis ace IK 
anſwered with greater ſafety, in moſt cates, by Te Fi of 
and lubricating medicines ; eſpecially, if in * 
violent pain, bleeding be premiſed, and Wor a 
terſperſed. For a ſtone is never forced out, A 
patient is in great torture, though when the 1255 c 
it ſometimes comes away unexpectedly, and à 
its own accord, with tlie urine. And "5 
> Oe . a fibres of the Par 
this is, that pain conſtringes the fibre m beit 
which reſume their natural ſtate, and Po ſation 15 
functions properly, when the troubleſome jum, di- 
over. Whercfore, three or four grains of Accockion, 
ſolved in five or fix ounces of the commer ry te- 
hich will gie here 


ſuch gravel, therefore, as will lie ſmooth and reflect the 


may be given by way of clyſter; W 
: bat 
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ground is naturally dry, - 


in order to kill the weeds; but this is very wrong, fince 
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Um bere the pain, and ſometimes procure greater adyan-| the iron being more than the wood, contains a greater 
oy | taves, However, there are conjunctures, after the pain quantity of matter under the ſame bulk. For the me- 
BY s abated, when powerful diureticks may be adminiſ- thod of finding the ſpecifick gravities of bodies; {ce 
as, cdeered; but with this precaution, that as ſoon as they] Hyare/iatical BALANCE. | 


| iy had their effect, they are no longer to be continued 
M 7 All this time the body ſhould conſtantly be kept open 


are to be avoided. 


emul 


:ound-1vy leaves be infuſed in it, while it is working. 
Mead is likewiſe a proper drink ; for honey 1s an excel- 


or two of the infuſion of marſh-mallows' roots, is an 
admirable cleanſer of the kidnies, if uſed for a con- 


that can be had; and the lighteſt, cleareſt river or run- 
ning water is preferable to all others. For, as Phny 
ſays, thoſe ſprings are particularly condemned, the 
waters of which line the veſſels in which they are boiled, 
with thick cruits. | : | 
But particular care ſhould be taken, not to put the 
patient into a courſe of powerful diureticks, with a view 
of preventing the gravel from concreting in the kid- 

nies ; becauſe, whatever great things may be ſaid of this 
port of medicines by ignorant pretenders, they certainly 
Y injure the parts by their heat and acrimony. 


to a horſe in travelling, occaſioned by ſome ſmall gra- 
vel ſtones getting between the hoof and the ſhoe, where 
they teſter and fret the part. It is cured by taking off 
the thoe, picking out all the gravel, waſhing the part 
afſefted, and then pouring upon it hot a compoſition 
of ſheep's tallow and bay ſalt mixed together. 
GRAVELLY Land, that which abounds with gra- 
vel and ſand. The beſt manure of theſe lands is marl, 
or any ſtiff clay that will diſſolve with the froſt, cow- 
dung,” chalk, mud, and half rotten ſtraw from the 
dunghill. | 
GRAVER, the name of a tool by which all lines, 
(cratches, and ſhades, are engraved on copper, &c. 
E There are three ſorts of gravers, round-pointed, ſquare- 
pointed, and lozenge-pointed. The round are beſt for 
$ Icratching ; the ſquare-pointed for cutting the larger 
ſtrokes ; and the lozenge-pointed for the moſt delicate 
lirokes : but a graver of a middle form, between the 
(quare and the lozenge-pointed, will make the ſtrokes 
or hatches appear with more life and vigour, See the 
article ENGRAVING. | 
GRAVING, among ſeamen, the act of cleanſing 
a ſhip's bottom. See CAREENING and Dock 1NG. 
GRAVITATION, in philoſophy, the preſſure 
_ Which one body exerts upon another by reaſon of its 
gravity, See ATTRACTION. | 
GRAvITY, the natural tendency which all bodies 
avc towards a centre, See ATTRACTION. 
GRAVITY, in mechanicks, the tendency of bodies 
towards the centre of the earth. Gravity 1s of two 
Kinds, abſolute and relative, or ſpecifick. | 
— GRaviry is the whole force with which a 
wy _ downwards, or towards the centre of the 
his and 15 always equal to the quantity of matter the 
: Jong without any regard to its bulk; ſo that 
of x o-ute gravity of a pound of wood is equal to that 
pound of iron. 
Rr hs e's GRAVITY is the exceſs of gra- 
means © 00x. monk that of another of equal di- 
tity of ne e 1 ee the quan- 
1 under that dimenſion. Thus a cubick 
is heavier than a cubick inch of wood; for 


GRE 


| GRAviTY of the Air. See AIR and ATMOSPHERE, 
:| GRAY, or Grey, in horſemanſhip, a mixed co- 


wherefore, in caſe of coſtiveneſs, it will be expedient to] lour, compounded of black and white. See CoLouR. 
ive a turpentine clyſter; and ſometimes to purge gently GREASE, in farriery, a ſwelling and gourdineſs of 
with infuſion of ſena and manna : but ſtrong catharticks the legs of a horſe. This diſeaſe is generally the ef- 


fects of a faulty blood, and happens moſtly to horſes 


Of the lubricating medicines above mentioned, the of a groſs conſtitution ; ſometimes it is owing to care- 
chief are oil of ſweet almonds, firup of marſh-mallows, leſſneſs in the perſons that look after them, for want of 

nulſion made with almonds, and the like; to which | keeping their limbs clean and dry; hut for the moſt 
may be added the uſe of the warm bath; but among part horſes that run late in the winter at graſs are the 
the powerful diureticks, turpentine and ſoap are the beſt. ] moſt ſubject to-it; their blood by that means growing 
Such is the courſe to be purſued in the paroxyſm of the poor and dropſical, expoſes them firſt to, ſwell in their 
diſeaſe : but out of it, the patient ſhould uſe bodily | limbs, and then to eruptions, which diſcharge a fœtid 
exerciſe, eſpecially riding every day, but ſo as not to] ſtinking matter, reſembling melted glue; and when it 
fatigue ; his food ſhould be mild, and eaſy of digeſtion; | turns ſharp and corroſive, it becomes very troubleſome. 
and his drink either ſmall wine and water, or new ſoft| Sometimes the greaſe breaks out only behind, ſome- 
ale; which will be rendered better and wholeſomer, if times before; and when the conſtitution is very bad, 


it will break out in all the four limbs at the ſame time. 
When the heels are very much ſwelled and full of hard 


jent diuretick. A ſpoonful alſo of honey, in a glaſs | ſcabs, it is neceſſary to begin the cure with poultices, 
which may be made with either turnips or rye- 


flower, turpentine, and hog's lard, mixed with ſpirit 


ſtarcy. The wines ought to be the ſofteſt and ſmootheſt | of wine or red wine lees ; and when the horſe comes to 


move his limbs with leſs ſtiffneſs, it will be proper to 
purge him, which in ſome caſes muſt be repeated five 
or fix times before you can obtain the defired effect. 
Where there are pretty large ſwellings in the limbs, di- 
ureticks that work powerfully by urine, often ſucceed 
better than purges, | : oF 
Alelten GREASE, a diſtemper incident to very fat, 
horſes from over-riding, or any violent exerciſe, It is 
«£nown by tbe horſe's voiding a greaſy matter with his 
Jung; thourh this ſymptom ſometimes attends fat 
horſes that ſtand much in the ſtable, and have bur ver 


GRAVELLING, an accident that often happens little exerciſe, on their catching the leaſt cold. But 


when a horſe's greaſe is really melted, it is always ac- 
companied with a fever, heat, reſtleſſneſs, ſtarting, e- 
mors or tremblings, great nward ficknels, ſhortneſs of 
breath, and ſometimes with the ſymptoms of a pleuriſy. 
In order to cure this diſeaſe, it is neceſſary to bleed 
plentifully, in order to empty the veſſels; and ſeveral 
rowels or iſſues ſhould be cut in different parts of his 
body. Clyſters are alſo of great ſervice, and ought to 
be rather of the emollient kind, than purgative, as they 
are principally intended to cool the inteſtines ; all the 
other internals ought likewite to be cleanſing, attenu- 
ating and opening. | 

GREAT), a term of compariſon, applied to things 
of large or extraordinary dimenſions, &c. | 
GREAT Circles of the Sphcre, are ſuch as divide the 
ſphere into two equal parts or hemiſpheres, in contra- 
diſtinction to the leſs circles, which cut the ſphere into 
unequal parts. See SPHERE. 6; | 
GREAT Circle Sailing, See SAILING. 

GREEK, or GxEC1an, ſomething relating to an- 
cient Greece, 8 
GREEK Church, that part of the Chriſtian church 
eſtabliſhed in Greece and other parts of Turkey. 
GREEK Language, the language ſpoken by the an- 
cient Greeks, and ſtill preſerved in the writings of Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Demoſthenes, Thucydides, Xenophon, Ho- 
mer, Heſiod, &c. The Greek language was that of a 
people who had a taſte for the arts and ſciences, which 
they happily cultivated ; and hence it abounds with 
very ſignificative terms, which are often borrowed by 
the moderns, and applied to any new diſcovery, inſtru- 
ment, machine, &c, | 

GREEK Orders, in archite&ure, are the Dorick, 
lonick, and Corinthian; the other two, namely, the 
Tuſcan and Compoſite, being called the Latin orders. 
GREEN, one of the original colours of the rays of 
light. See CoLour. | 

GREEN, among painters and dyers, js a colour pro- 
duced by a mixture of yellow and blue, which will be 
either deeper or lighter in proportion to the quantity of 
yellow uſed in the compoſition. 5 . 
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e word tos a board or court of juſtice, held 
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in the compting-houſe of the king's houſhold, com- 
poſed of the lord-ſteward and the officers under him, 
who fit daily, and take cognizance of matters of juſtice 
within the verge of the court, which extends about 
200 yards every way from the caſt gate of the palace 
where his majeſty refides, 
GREEN-HOUSE, a confervatory, or houſe erected 
in a garden, for the preſervation. of thoſe forts of plants 
which cannot endure the cold of our winters if expoſed 
to the open air. A green-houſe is diſtinguifhed from 
a ſtove or hot-houſe by its not having much artificial 
heat uſed in it; therefore thoſe plants which are uſually 
placed in it are not very tender, and will bear to be out 
in the open air during the ſummer ſeaſon, In (plate 
XL. fg. 7.) is exhibited a view of a green-houſe with 
two glaſs caſes adjoining to the ends; theſe may be uſed 
for the preſervation of ſucculent plants, or for forcing 
roſes, ſtrawberries, &c. according to the fancy of the 


bottom without, whereby in ſummer they will produce 
excellent bunches of the fineſt and moſt delicious grapes, 
of thoſe forts which would not ripen without doors 
with us, and would alſo be a good ſucceſſion to thoſe 


— — 


glaſs-caſes may be from 10 to 25 feet, and eight or nine 
feet in width, with flues, 77 (/g. 9.) in the back, to be 
uſed in damp or froſty weather; the door-way, a, at 
thoſe times may be opened, which will admit from the 
glaſs-caſes ſo much warmth into the green-houle as to 
keep out the froſt, which is all the artificial heat re- 
quired. The upper part of the ſouth fide of the root 
of the green-houſe may be tiled or ſlated, under which 
ſhutters ſhould be ſo contrived that by means of lines 
and pullies they may be let down on the glaſſes or pulled 
up at pleaſure; theſe will be a good ſecurity againſt 
froſt, ſnow, or hail; the pillars in front ſhould not be 
broader than may be thought neceſſary for the ſupport 
of the roof, for there cannot be too much light in a 
| green-houle ; the glaſſes in front ſhould be ſliding laſhes, 
7 in order to give air to the plants at proper times; theſe 
1 ſhould have ſhutters which may fold back againſt the 
piers within: ſide; the middle one ſhould be a glaſs 
door, for the conveniency of bringing in or carrying 
out the plants; this need not be uſed at other times, 
as there are other entrances into the green-houſe, as out 
of the glaſs-caſes at a, or from the ſheds at þ; theſe 
ſheds are very convenient tor tools and other purpoſes, 
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0 as likewiſe they keep the back of the cates warm; and 
hl tf it would not be amiſs if one was continued behind the 
ot green-houſe, to prevent the froſt and damps entering 
tell that way, otherwiſe the back requires a greater thick- 


neſs of brick-work. In the ſection, the ſpace between 
i the roof and the ceiling, ſhould be filled up with ſtraw, 
N peaſe-haulm, reeds, fern, or ſome ſuch matter, to pre- 
val vent the froſt penetrating that way. The depth of the 
green-houſe ſhould not be lets than 12 feet, nor more 
than 20; we think about 15 or 16 feet a good dimenſion, 
for if it exceeds 20, there muſt be more rows of plants 
placed to fill the houſe than can with convenience be 
reached in watering and cleaning; nor are houſes of too 
great depth ſo proper for keeping of plants as thoſe of a 
moderate ſize: as to the length, it ſhould be proporti- 
oned to the quantity of plants it is to contain; about 
50 feet is a moderate length, when the width is about 15, 
tor if it 1s longer, the middle part of the houſe will 
receive no benefit of the fires in ſevere froſts. The 
height of the ſaſhes in front of the green-houſe may be 
from eight to 16 feet, and ſhould be glazed with crown 
glaſs, but the ſlope part of both places ſhould be glazed 
with green glaſs; for if they are glazed with crown 
olaſs, the leaves of the plants are very apt to be burnt 
in different places, in hot ſunſhine days in March or 
April, which frequently happens by the uneven panes 
collecting the rays of the ſun to a focus, but the green 
glaſs is not fo likely to do ſo : the cieling and the walls 
thould be ſtuccoed, or plaiſtered and white waſhed, but 
ſtucco is belt, as it does not rub or peel off; this is ne- 
ceilary to help to keep out the froſts, as alſo to reflect 
the light, for there cannot be too much light, as was 
obſerved before, he floor of the green-houſe, &c. 


I . 6 - . | 
owner; and vines may be trained within-fide trom the 
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beck ſtone, broad tyles, or hard bricks, acc 
the fancy of the owner, muſt be raiſed a foot . © * 
above the ſurface of the ground whereon the In 2 
placed; but if the ſituation is moiſt and \ ks ; 
thereby ſubject to damps, it ſhould be raiſed a0 15 
three ſeet above the ſurface; and if the whole i; 1 
with low brick arches under the floor, it will be * 
ſervice in preventing the damps riſing in winter 2 
are often very hurtful to the plants, eſpecially * 15 
thaws, when the air is often too cold to be admit. 1 
the houſe to take off the damps. N 
In this green-houſe the plants are to be diſpoſed ſo 
to form a riſing ſurface from the front to the Wa 
truſſels of different heights are neceſſary to R 
plants on when their heights are too equal, the Wa X 
row ſhould be forwardeſt next the windows, leaving . 


{pace to walk along; the rows of plants ſhould rij;: ga- 


Ording 0 


. 


dually from the firſt, in ſuch a manner that the head, 
of the ſecond row ſhould be entirely advanced abox | 


the firſt, the ſtems being only hid thereby, and £ 

| 7 5 ; ) 10 0r 
tor the reſt. At the back of the houſe within-ſde Fe 
ſhould be a paſſage left of four or five feet, for the con. 
veniency of watering the plants, as alſo to admit of x 


5 b o * f * | a 5 : 
grapes which are forced in the ſtove. The length of thele|current of air round them, that the damps occaſioned 


by the perſpiration of the plants may be better dif. 
pated, which by being pent in too cloſely, often ocz. 
tions a mouldineſs upon the tender ſhoots and leave: 
and when the houſe is clofe thut up, this ſtaonatins 
rancid vapour is often very deſtructive to the plants, for 


which reaſon they ſhould never be crowded cloſe tore. 


ther. In the principal houſe ſhould be placed the mos 
admired ever-grecns, ſuch as orange, lemon, and citron 
trees, myrtles, geraniums, &c. the lemon and citron 
trees next the fire, they being more tender than the 
orange; and where there are various ſorts of plants they 
ſhould be fo diſpoſed that their different foliage and 
tints of green may make an agreeable contraſt ; but as to 


the ſeveral forts of ſucculent plants, ſuch as aloes, ſe- 


dums, torch-thiſtles, melon-thiſtles, euphorbiums, &c. 
(as was before obſerved) they ſhould be placed in the 
glaſs-caſe by themſelves, as there is a great difference in 
nature between ever-greens, herbaceous plants, and 
thoſe we call fucculent. 


The ſloping glaſſes of theſe caſes ſhould be made to 


ſlide, the upper oties over the lower, which may be 
fixed, as alſo the front glaſſes may be contrived one to 
thde by the other; this is abſolutely neceſlary to adwit 
air to the plants in warm weather, in a greater or {cls 
quantity, according as there may be occaſion. 

But, beſides the conſervatories here mentioned, it 
will be proper to have a deep hot-bed frame, ſuch as 
is commonly ufed to raiſe large annuals in the ſpring; 
into which may be ſet pots of ſuch plants as come from 
Carolina, Virginia, &c. while the plants are too {mz1!to 
plant in the open air; as alſo may other forts from 
Spain, &c. which require only to be ſcreened from tlie 
violence of the froſts, and ſhould have as much irce 
air as poſſible in mild weather; which can be no better 
effected than in one of theſe frames, where the glalis 
may be taken off every day when the weather will per- 
mit, and put on every night; and in hard froſts, the 
glaſs may be covered with mats, ftraw, peaſe-haulm, or 
the like, ſo as to prevent the froſt from entering the 
pots to freeze the roots of the plants, which 15 what 
will, many times, uttetly deſtroy them ; though a flight 
froſt pinching the leaves or ſhoots very ſeldom does 
them much harm: if theſe are ſunk a foot or more be: 
low the ſurface of the ground, they will be the better, 
provided the ground is dry; otherwiſe they muſt 
wholly above ground: the ſides of this frame ſhould 
built with brick, with a curb of wood laid round n 
the top of the wall, into which the gutters, on m_ 
the glaſſes ſlide, may be laid: the back wall of th 
frame may be about five feet high, and the front 00 
feet, the width about ſix feet, and the length wh 
portion to the number of plants: as the plants » J 
this frame is deſigned to protect during the we in 
hardy enough to admit of being removed out o 5 
April, it may be uſed for raiſing in the 3 
of melons, &c. which will Keep it fully emplozse 


which thould be laid either with bremen ſquares, Pur- 


The year. * 1 5 GREGAR- 
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GREGARI OUS, an epithet applied to ſuch animals 
25 live together in flocks or herds. © 

GREGORIAN Calendar. See CALENDAR. 
GrEGORIAN Year. See YEAR 
GREWT, among miners, implies earth of a differ- 
ent colour from the reſt, found on the banks of rivers 


zs they are ſearching for mines. 
GRIFFON, in heraldry, an imaginary animal, 
ſuppoſed by the ancients to be half eagle and half lion. 
GRINDING, Trituratio, the reducing hard ſub- 
ſtances to fine powders, by means of mills, rubbing 
them in a mortar, or with a muller on a marble. _ 
GRIPE, in huſbandy, a ſmall ditch cut acrols a 
meadow or ploughed land, in order to drain it. 
GRIPES, among ſailors, certain ropes hooked to 
the decks of a ſhip, and drawn tight over the boats, to 


tation of a ſhip at ſea. 


3 GRIPING, in the ſea-language, the inclination of 
a ſhip to run to the windward of her courſe, when ſhe 
gcers with a wind on either quarter. This is partly 
occaſioned by the ſhock of the waves which ſtrike her 
on her weather-quarter, but chiefly by the arrangement 
of the ſails, which difpoſe her at ſuch a time to edge 
continually to windward. See QUARTER. 

GRIST, in country affairs, implies corn already 
ground. or ready for grinding. 

GROAT, an Engliſh money of account, equal to 4d. 
GROGRAM, among manufacturers, a kind of 
fiuff compoſed of ſilk and mohair. 
__ GROIN, Pubes, in anatomy. See PuBEs. 
GROOM, a name applied to ſeveral ſuperior officers 
belonging to the king's houſhold. 

Groom, is more particularly uſed for a ſervant ap- 
pointed to attend horſes in the ſtable. 

GROMMET), among failors, a ſort of wreath or 
ring of rope to faſten a ſail to any ſtay, upon which it 
is drawn along at the time of hoiſting and. lowering it, 
by the help of theſe grommets, as a curtain 1s extended 
or drawn together along its rod, by the aſſiſtance of rings. 
GROOVE, among miners, the ſhaft or pit ſunk 
into the earth, whether in the vein or not. 

_ Grooves, among joiners, implies the channel made 
by their plough in the edge of a moulding, &c. | 

GROSS-WEIGHT, among merchants, fignifies 
the whole weight of any commodity, including the duſt, 
droſs, and bag, cheſt, &c. in which it is contained, 

L : ;3ROSSULARIA, the gooſeberry and currant 

uſhes. 
GROTESQUE, ſomething whimſical, extravagant, 
and monſtrous. | | | 
ROT TO, in natural hiſtory, a large deep cavern 
in ſome rock or mountain. 

GroTToO is alſo uſed for a ſmall artificial edifice 
made in a garden, in imitation of a natural grotto. 
The outſides of theſe grottos are uſually adorned with 
ruſtick architecture, and their infide with ſhell-work, 
coral, &c. and alfo furniſhed with various fountains, 
and other ornaments. | 

GROVE, in gardening, a ſmall wood impervious 
to the rays of the ſun. 15 
GROUND, in painting, that ſurface upon which 
figures, &c. are repreſented. 

. ROUND, in etching, a gummous, &c. compoſition 
with which the copper-plate is beſmeared, ſo that the 
<qua tortis may only eat into the parts cut through, or 
pared off with the needle-points, 
. D-IVY, Hedera terreſtris, in botany, a 
55 „ gs w_ 6 175 hollow, and ar 
an 
purpliſh dh yan of a duſky green, or more uſually a 
* e is an attenuant and diſſolvent, and 18 fa- 
Tg a vulnerary. It is much uſed with us in an, 
Wn n, in form of tea, for diſorders of the breaſt and 
and is ſometimes made an ingredient in the pec- 
oral decoctions. A conſerve made of the young plant 
W en in flower earl I f. - 8 8 > P. 
very agreeable f y 10 Ipring retains its virtues in a 
ls es e torm, but it is ſeldom kept in the ſhops. 
Igwe it the character of a ſpecifick in eroſions 
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ſecure and prevent them from being ſhaken by the agi- 
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deu given for a long courſe of time to people in con- 
ſumptions, and it is faid with ſucceſs. . Lindanus ſpeaks 
greatly of it in an empyema and vomica pulmonum, 


£ 


and recommends it before all other medicines to ſuch as 


void blood and purulent matter by urine. Etmuller 
recommends it in bruiſes from falls, and St. Pauli tells 
us, that in caſe of the gravel or ſtone in the kidnies, 
there is no medicine equal to the powder of ground-1vy 
given in drops of a ſcruple or + a dram two. or three 
times a day for a conſiderable time. Ray tells us; that 
the juice of it ſnuffed up the noſe is a cure for head-achs, 
even of the worſt kind, and externally very great praiſes 
are givento it as a cleanſer and healer of ulcers ; the leaves 
bruiſed and applied with a little lard, or any ſuch ſub- 
ſtance, to reduce them to form, and keep them from 
drying up too ſoon. BORE „„ 
GROPE, in painting and ſculpture, an afſemhlage 


ſome relation to one another. In a good painting, all 
the figures muſt be divided into two or three groupes, 
There are two ways of conſidering groupes; 1. With 
regard to the deſign; and 2dly, to the clair obſcure, 
The firſt is common to works of painting and ſculpture ; 
the latter peculiar to painting. Groupes with regard to 
the deſign are aſſemblages of divers figures which have 


obſcure are figures wherein the lights and ſhades are dif- 
fuſed ſo as to ſtrike the eye together, and naturally lead 
it to confider them in one view, | 


monly on the face, and chiefly on the alæ of the noſe, 
They are cured by evacuation and acrid lotions, 


or any other ſubſtance. Hence grumous blood denotes 
that conſiſtence of the blood wherein it is too viſcid for 
a due circulation, and by ſtagnating in the capillaries, 
produces divers diſeaſes. „„ 
GRV, a meaſure containing s of a line; a line is 
1 Of a digit; and a digit 35 of a foot; and a philo- 
ſophical foot 4 of a pendulum, whoſe vibrations in 
45 deg. latitud2, are each equal to 1” or g of a minute 
of time; | 

GUAIACUM, called alfo lignum vitæ, is a medici- 
nal wood, extremely hard and ſolid, of a denſe compact 
texture, and remarkably heavy; it conſiſts of two parts, 
a central matter or heart, as it is called in trees, and an 
exterior one or blea, 

Guaiacum is attenuant and aperient : it promotes the 
diſcharge by fweat and - urine, and at the fame time 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach and the other viſcera. It is an 
excellent medicine in obſtructions of the liver and 
ſpleen, in jaundices, drophes, and many other chronick 
caſes, It gives great relief in rhumatiſms, and even in 
the gout. 


wood, but it is leſs proper to people of a feveriſh diſ- 
poſition, Neither of them are given much in ſubſtance, 
the uſual way being in decoction with ſaſſafras, and 
other medicines of the fame intention, | 

Gum-GUAIACUM, a reſin exuding from the guaia- 
cum-tree. It is of a brown colour, partly rediſh, and 
often greeniſh, brittle, of a gloſſy ſurface when broke, 
of a pungent taſte; and when rubbed or heated, of 
an agrecable ſmell: its ſmoke, in burning, has ſome- 
what the ſmell of that of wood. Such ſhould be choſen 
as has pieces of the bark adhering, and eaſily parts 
from them by a few quick blows, The maſſes which 
have no bark, eſpecially the large ones, are often ſo- 
phiſticated. We received for gum-guaiacum, a whole 
box of an artificial compoſition of colophony and bal- 


{ſam of ſulphyr : this abuſe was readily diſtinguiſhable 
| by the ſmell of the compound, when laid upon burning 


coals, and even by its appearance upon breaking, Our 
of an ounce of gum-guaiacum, rectified ſpirit of wine 
diſſolves ſix drams and two ſcruples : of the remainder, 
water applied at firſt, extracts four fcruples out of an 
ounce : of the reſiduum, ſpirit diſſolves four drams and 


* 


to water and to ſpirit, ſo little as to be altogether in 


an 1 1 2 # 6 * : : * of ; 
ad exulcerations of the viſcera, and particularly of the conſiderable. Its virtues are the ſame with thoſe of th2 


wood, It 18 uſed Pretty frequently in England, very 


dnics. 2 | 21 
cs, and of the lungs > 011 this account the Juice has 


| 


* | rarely 


of ſeveral figures of men, animals, fruits, &c: that have 


relation to each other, Groupes with regard to the clair 


GRUBS, in medicine, white unftuous pimples com- 


GRUME, Grumus a concreted clot of blood, milk, 


The bark is a more powerful attenuant than the 


two ſeruples. In diftillation, it gives over a little both 
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8 UA GUM. 
Van-Guany, that part of the ariny which mars 
from the wood by means of fpirit of wine, advantage-| in the front. „** 


rarely in Germany, the pure refin artificially extracted 


ouſly and elegantly ſupplying its place, | Gvarps alſo imply the troops kept to hurt ty 
GUARANTY, in policy, the engagement of neu-] king's perſon. © 5 
tral] kingdoms or ſtates, whereby they undertake that GUARD, in fencing, implies a poſture Proper to q 
certain treaties ſhould be inviolably obſerved. fend the body from the ſword of the antagoniſt. 
GUARD, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies the defence] Guanp-Boar, in naval affairs, a boat commangy 
or preſervation of any thing; the act of obſerving what] by a lieutenant, appointed to row around the ſhips in 
paſſes, in order to prevent ſurprize; or the care, pre- harbour, to ſee that the officers in each ſhip obſerye thei 
caution, and attention we make uſe of, to prevent any] watch, and call to the boat as the paſſes, and do 0 
thing happening contrary to our intention and incli- ſuffer them to board without a watch-word. 
nations. | | En GUuARD-SH1P, a veſſel of war appointed to ſoperin. 
| GuarD, in the military art, is a duty performed] tend the marine affairs in a harbour, or river, and fg 
by a body of men, to ſecure an army or place from] that the ſhips who are not commiſhoned have thei A 
being ſurprized by an enemy. In a garriſon, the guards] proper watch kept duly every night, alfo to receive 2nd ug 
are relieved every day, and it comes to every foldier's lecure ſeamen who are impreſſed in the time of war. 
turn once in three days; fo that they have two nights] GUARDIAN, in law, a perſon who has the chat 
in bed, and one upon guard. To be upon guard, tof or cuſtody of ſuch perſon or perſons as have not ſuf. 
mount the guard, to diſmount the guard, to relieve the] cient diſcretion to take care of themſelves; as ideots, 
guard, to change the guard, the officer of the guard, orf or children under age. . 
the ſerjeant of the guard, are words often uſed, and] GUAZUMA, in botany, the baſtard cedar- tree. 
well underſtood. 5 | | GUIDON, the name of a ſort of ſtandard carried ly 
Advanced- GARD is a party of either horſe or foot, | the king's lite-guaids ; fo called from its being broad x 
that marches before a more conſiderable body, to give] one extreme, and almoſt pointed at the other, and fi: 
notice of any approaching danger. When an army is | or divided into two. | 
upon the march, the grand-guards, which ſhould mount CG3UIDON allo implies the officer who carried the 
that day, ſerve as an advanced-guard to the army: in] guidoli. | 
ſmall parties, fix or eight horſe are ſufficient, and theſe] GUILD, or GII p, a Saxon word fignifying a com. 
are not to go above four or five hundred yards before] pany, or fraternity. 
the party. An advanced-guard is a ſmall body of 12 or| GUILDHALL, the chief hall of a city or corpora- 
16 horſe, under a corporal, or quarter-maſter, poſted tion, where the courts are held. 
before the grand- guard of a camp. | ; GUIN EA-PEPPER, in botany. See CAPS. 
Artillery-Gu ARD is a detachment from the army to : Gu1 NEA-PIG, in Zoology, a quadruped of the nt 
ſecure the artillery ; their corps-de-garde is in the front, kind, with a variegated body, reſembling in ſome me- 
and the centries round the part. This is a 48 hours] ſure that of a young pig; whence the name. 
guard: and upon a march, they go in the front and] GUITAR, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtringed 
rear of the artillery, and muſt be ſure to leave nothing | Kind, uſed greatly in Spain, and at preſent in England. 
behind ; if a gun or waggon break down, the captain GULA, in anatomy, the ſame with oeſophagus. Set 
is to leave a part of his guard to aſſiſt the gunners and the article OxsopHAGUSs, 
matroſles in getting 1t up again. 1 GULA, or GOLA, in architecture, the ſame with 
Corps-de-GARDE, are ſoldiers entruſted with the feymatium, or ogee. See CYMATIUM and Ok. 
guard of a poſt, under the command of one or more- GULES, in heraldry, the true ſcarlet colour, and 
_ officers. - | expreſſed in engraving by lines falling perpendicular 
Counter-GUARD, in fortification, is a work raiſed| from the top of the eſcutcheon to the bottom. 
before the point of a baſtion, conſiſting of two long] GULPH, in geography, a part of the ſea almol 
faces parallel to the faces of the baſtion, making a faliant | ſurrounded by the land. 5 
angle: they are ſometimes of other ſhapes, or otherwiſe GUM, in pharmacy, a concreted vegetable juice, 
ſituated. | : which tranſudes through the bark of certain trees, and 
wrage-Gu ARD, a detachment ſent out to ſecure the | hardens upon the ſurface. „ 
forragers, which are poſted at all places, where either Gun, among gardeners, a kind of gangrene incident 
the enemy's party may come to diſturb the forragers; or | to fruit- trees of the ſtone kind, ariſing from a corrup non 
where they may be ſpread too near the enemy, fo as to| of the ſap, which, by its viſcidity, not being able t0 
be in danger of being taken. They conſiſt both of horſe | make its way through the fibres of the tree, is, by the 
and foot, and muſt ftay at their poſts till the forragers | protruſion of other juice, made to extravaſate and cute 
all come off the ground. | out upon the bark. When the diſtemper ſunounds 
Grand-Gu ARD, three or four ſquadrons of horſe, | the branch, it admits of no remedy, but when on!y 0 
commanded by a field-officer, poſted at about a mile | one part of a bough, it ſhould be taken off to the quick 
and an half from the camp, on the right and left wings, | and ſome cow-dung clapped on the wound, . 
towards the enemy, for the ſecurity of the camp. over with a linen- cloth, and tied down. M. Quimeme 
Main-Gv ARD, that from whence all the other guards | directs to cut off the morbid branch two or three inches 
are detached. _ | | | 5 below the part affected. | a 
Picguet-G ARD, a good number of horſe and foot, | GuM-AraBick, ahard, dry, ſolid gum, brought to 
always in readineſs in caſe of an alarm : the horſe are all| us from Arabia, and when good, is extremely fel 
the time ſaddled, and the riders booted. The foot draw | lucid. 1 5 
up at the head of the battalion, at the beating of the] It is uſed in various trades, particularly b 
tattoo; but afterwards return to their tents, where they] printers, &c. It is allo uſed in various compo 
hold themſelves in readineſs to march upon any ſudden | the ſhops. | 
alarm. This guard is to make reſiſtance, in caſe of an| Gums, Gingive, in anatomy. See G1N 
0 | , called 
attack, till the army can get ready. Gu-Bo1Ls, a morbid affection of the Sor lieren 
AJuarter-Gu ARD, a ſmall guard, commanded by a] by writers of ſurgery, parulides. Theſe are of wi 
ſubaltern officer, poſted by each battalion, about an 100| degrees, and uſually ariſe from pains of the teeth. atory 
yards before the front of the regiment. _ are to be treated by diſcutients as other inflamm 
Rear-GUARD, that part of the army which brings | tumors; but if theſe fail, or the diſorder 18 * Sue 
up the rear, which is generally the old grand-guards off it uſually terminates in an abſceſs or nu 1 watch 
the camp. The rear-guard of a party is fix or eight |camomile, and elder-flowers, boiled in milk 2 A 
horſe, that march about 4 or 500 paces behind the | make a good gargariſm to be held in the mouth, 
party. The advanced-guard of a party, on its going | the remaining herbs may be ſewed up in * yerys 
out, make the rear-guard on its return, k I kept hot to the cheek. A half roaſted fig 8. 4 & of the 
Standard-GU ARD, a ſmall guard, under a corporal, | internal application; and, when the | 
out of each regiment of horſe, and placed on foot, in] tumor ſhews that the matter is ſuppuragty prevent 
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the front of each regunent, immediately to be opened with the lancet, 
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Nie matter 922 Sy d eroding the bone, and 
= ; or caries; | | 
1 #557 5 1 or weapon of offence, which 
ſorcibly diſcharges a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive mat - 
cr, throuzh à cylindrical barrel, by means of gun 
border. See Gun-Pownen.. Gun is a general 
blame, under which are included divers, or even moſt, 
becies of fre-arms. They may be divided into great 
. 15 _— guns, called alſo by the general name eannons, 
e what we alſo call ordnance, or artillery; under 
n come the ſeveral ſorts of cannons, as cannon- 
b. demi-cannon, &c. Culverins, demi- culvers, 
er, minions, falcons, &c. See CANNON, CuL- 
a. &c. as allo ORDNANCE and ARTILLERY: 
ball guns include muſquets, muſquetoons; cara 
oe. blunderbuſſes, fowling-pieces, &c. See Mus- 
B als and mortars are almoſt the only ſort of re- 
er weapons, charged with gun-powder, that are 
e pied from the denomination of guns. See PISTOL 
1 au MORT AR. „„ 965 i 
WW hc advantage of large guns, or cannons, over tlioſe 
WS . : inaller bore, is generally acknowledged. Robins 
bones, that this advantage ariſes from ſeveral circum- 
docs particularly in diſtant cannonading. , The diſ- 
WE t:ncc to which larger bullets fly with the ſame propor- 
don of powder, exceeds the flight of the ſmaller ones 
motten proportion to their diameters ; fo that a 32 lb. 
dot. for inſtance, being ſomewhat more than ſix inches 
WE ;: dianicter, and a glb. ſhot but four inches, the 3216. 
WE to will iy near half as far again as that of the glb. 
both pieces are ſo elevated as to range to the fartheſt 
diſtance poſſible. Another and more 1mportant advan- 
tage of heavy bullets is, that with the ſame velocity 
they break holes in all ſolid bodies, in a greater pro- 
portion than their weight. Finally, large cannotis, by 
carrying the weight of their bullet in grape or lead-ſhot, 
may annoy the enemy more effeckually than could be 
done by ten times the greater number of {mall guns. 
Gux is alſo a name given by the miners to an in- 
ſtrument uſed in cleaving rocks with gun-powder. It 
is an iron cylinder of an inch and a quarter thick, and 
about 6 inches long, and having a flat fide to receive 
| the fide of a wedge, and a hole drilled through it to 
communicate with the inſide of the hole in the rock. 
| The hole is made of about 8 inches deep, and in the 
bottom of it are put about 2 br 3 ounces of guri-powder ; 
then this gun is driven forcibly in, ſo as to fill up the 
hole, arid the wedge is driven in on its flat fide to fecure 
it. The priming at the hole is then fired by a train, 
and the orifice being ſo well ſtopped by this gun, the 
force of the powder is determined to the cireumjacent 
parts of the rock which it ſplits. 
GUNNEL, in ſhip-building, the upper part of a 
ſhip's ſide. | | 
GUNNER, an officer appointed for tlie ſervice of 
the artillety ; or a perſon ſkilled ih the art of gunnery. 
GUNNER of a Ship of War, an officer appointed to 
take charge of the artillery and ammunition abroad, and 
to teach the men the exerciſe of great guns. 
Maler Gunxe of England, an officer appointed to 
inſtruct all ſuch as would learn the art of gunnery, and 
to adminiſter an oath to every ſcholar ; which, beſides 
allegiance, obliges him not to. ſerve any foreign ſtate 
without leave, nor inſtruct any in the art but ſuch as 
Y have taken the faid oath ; Rs to certify to the maſter 
| Of the ordnance the ſufficiency of any recommended to 
© one of his majeſty's gunners. A gunner ſhould 
ea bat pieces, their names, which are taken from the 
ha Fa the bore, the names of the ſeveral parts of a 
Piece of ordnance, how to tertiate and piſpart his gun, &c. 
GUNNERY, the art of chargin „ directing and 
ooting guns and mortars to the bel advantage. In 


, 


Bunnery, it is neceſſary to know the force and effect of 
$00-poweer, the dimenſions of pieces, atid the propor- 
3 = 8 _—_ ball they carry, with the methods 
ng, charging, pointing, ſponging, &c. The 

322 of elevating the piece to any 5. os angle, and 
as whirany 0 4 3 is, raiſing and directing it ſo 
propoled object; it i 5 

or. I. No: %, OO ON ON Ae 


cor R8R->ﬀ 3 gfA'r 


matical- conſideration; The inſtrunietits chiefly uſed 
herein are the callipers, or gunner's compaſſes, qua- 


drant, and level. The line or path which a bullet de- 
ſcribes, whatever direction or elevation the piece be in, is 
the ſame with that of all projectiles, namely, a parabola: 


. _ Maltus, an Engliſh engineer, is mentioned as the firſt 


g 


who taught any regular uſe of mortars, in 1634; but he 
knew nothing of the curve the ſhot deſcribes, nor of the 
difference of range at different elevations; though there 
are certain rules founded on geometry for theſe things, 
moſt of which we owe to Galileo, and his diſciple Tor- 
ricellius. A ball or bomb begins to riſe from its line 
of direction, the moment it is out of the mouth of the 
piece; for the grains of powder nigheſt the breech, 
taking fire firſt, preſs forward, precipitately, not only 
the ball, but likewiſe thoſe grains which follow the ball 
along the bottom of the piece; where ſucceſſively taking 
fire, they ſtrike the ball underneath, and ſo raiſe it to- 
wards the upper edge of the mouth of the piece, where 
a conſiderable canal is obſervable in pieces much uſed, 
whole metal is ſoft, from the friction thereof. Thus a 
ball going from the cannon, as from the point of tle 


parabola E (plate XL. Ag. 8) raiſes itſelf in its progreſe; 


to the vertex G; after which it deſcends by a mixt 

motion. Ranges made from the elevatioti of 45* are 
the greateſt ; and thoſe made from tlie elevations equally., 
diſtant both ways from 459 are equal; thus a ball from 
a piece leyelled to the 4oth degree will be thrown the. 
lame diſtance as when elevated to 50% Kc. : 

To find the different ranges of a piece of artillery, , 
make a very exact experiment by firing off a piece of 
cannon, &c. at an angle well known, an aſure tlie 
range made with all the exactneſs poſſible; lay, as the 
ſine of double the angle under which the experiment is 
made: is to the ſine of double the angle of any elevation 
propoſed :: ſo is the range known by the experiment: to 
the other required. See the whole doctrine fully ex- 
plained under tlie article PRojEcTILEs. .. 

GUNPOWDER, a compoſition made of ſaltpetre, 
ſulphur, and charcoal incorporated and 1 | 
which reaidly takes fire and expands with ineredible 
force. Barthoidus Schwartz, or the Black, was the 
firſt who taught the uſe of gunpowder to the Venetians 
in 1380; but whit ſhews gunpowder to be of an older 
#Ta is, that tlie Moors, being beſieged in 1343 by 
Alphonſus, diſcharged a ſort of iron mortars that made 
a noiſe like tliunder. There is mention made of gun- 
powder in the regiſters of the chambers of accounts in 
France as early as 1338. Ini ſhort, our coutitryman 
Roger Bacon knew of gunpowder 150 years before 
Schwartz was born: for that friar expreſlly mentions 
the compoſition in his treatiſe De Nullitate Magiæ. 

In order to reduce the nitre to powder, they diſſolve a 
large quantity of it in as ſmall a proportion of water as 
poſſible : then keeping it continually ſtirring over tlie 
fire, till the water exhales, a white dry powder is left 
behind. 1 8 . | 

In order to purify the brimſtone employed, they diſ- 
ſolve it with a very gentle heat; then ſcum and paſs it 
through a double ſtrainer. If the brimſtone ſhould hap- 
pen to take fire in tlie melting, they have an iron cover 
that fits on cloſe to the melting veſſel, and damps the 
flame. The brimſtone is judged to be ſufficiently refined 
if it melts without yielding any fœtid odour, between 
two hot iron plates, into a kind of red ſubſtance. . The 
coal for making of gunpowder is either of the willow or 
hazel, well charred in the uſual manner, arid reduced to 
powder: and thus the ingredients are prepared for mak- 
ing this commodity ; but as theſe ingredients require to 
be iitimately mixed; and as there would be danger of 
their firing, if beat in a dry form; the method is to keep 
them continually moiſt either with water, urine, or 4 
ſolution of ſal ammoniack; and to continue thus 
ſtamping them together for 24 hours ; after which the 
maſs is fit for cornitig, aiid drying in the ſun, or other- 
wiſe, ſo as ſedulouſly to prevent its firing. e, 

The exploſive force of gunpowder is riow a thing. 


commonly known; but the phyſical reaſon thereof may 5 


not, perhaps, be hitherto ſufficiently underſtood. In 
order to explain it, let us obſerve (1.) That ſalt-peter, 


of itſelf, is not inflammable ; and though it melts in 
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the fire, and grows red- hot, yet does Hot explode, un- 
lefs it comes in immediate contact with the coals. 
2. That brimftone eaſily melts at the fire, and cafily 
catches flame. 3. That powdered chareval readily takes 
fire, even from the ſparks yielded by a flint and ſteel. 


4. That if nitre be mixed with powderet charcoal, and 


brought in conta& with the fire, it burns and flames. 
5. That if ſulphur be mixed with powdered charcoal, 
and applied to the fire, part of the ſulphur burns flowly 
away, but not much of the charcoal. And, 6. That, 
if à lighted coal be applied to a mixtitre of nitre and 
ſulphur, the ſulphur preſently takes fire, with ſome 
degree of exploſion, leaving a part of the nitte behind; as 
we ſee in making the ſal prunelle and fat poly-chreſtum. 
Theſe experiments, Faly confidered, may give us the 
chymical cauſe of the ſtrange exploſive force of gun- 
powder : for each grain of this powder, conſiſting of a 
certain proportion of ſulphur, nitre, and coal, the coal 
preſently takes fire, upon cofitact of the fatne ſpark ; at 
which time both the ſulphur and the nitre immediately 
melt, and, by means of the coal interpoſed between 
them, burſt into flame, which ſpreading from grain to 
grain propagates the ſame effe almoſt inſtantaneouſly ; 
whence the whole maſs of powder comes to be fired: 
and as nitrè contains a large propoftion both of air and 
water, which are now violently ratified by the heat, a 
kind of fiery exploſive blaſt is thiis produced ; wherein 
the nitrè ſeems, by its aqueous and aerial parts, to act 
as bellows to the other inflammable bodies, ſulphur and 
coal; blow them into a flame, and carry off their whole 
ſubſtance in ſmoke, and vapour. The diſcovery of this 
compolition' was accidental, and perhaps owing to the 
common operation of fulminating nitre with ſulphur, 
for making of fal-prunell# : it appears to have been 
known long before the time of Schwartz, as being 
particularly mentioned by friar Bacon, as we have 
before obſerved. The three ingredients of gunpowder 
are mixed in various proportions, according as the 
powder is intended for muſquets, great guns, or mor— 
tars; though thoſe proportions ſeem hitherto not per- 
fectly adjuſted, or ſettled by competent experience. 

There are two general methods of examining gun- 
powder; one with regard to its purity, the other with 
regard to its ſtrength : its purity is known by laying two 
or three little heaps near each other upon white paper, 
and firing one of them; for if this takes fire readily, 
and the fmoke riſes upright, without leaving any droſs, 
or feculent matter behind, and without burning the 
paper, or firing the other heaps, it is eſteemed a fign 
that the ſulphur and nitre were well purified; and the 
coal was good; and all the three ingredients were tho- 
roughly incorporated together: but, if the other heaps 
allo take fire at the {ame time, it is preſumed, that either 
common falt was mixed with the nitre, or that the coal 
was not well ground, or the whole maſs not well bet 
and mixed together; and, if the nitre or ſulphur was 
not well purified, the paper will be black or ſpotted. In 
order to try the ftrength of gunpowder, there are two 
kinds of inſtruments in uſe; but neither of them ap- 
pear more exact than the common method of trying to 
what diſtance a certain weight of powder will throw a 
ball from a muſquet. | 

To increaſe the ſtrength of powder, it ſeems proper 
to make the grains conſiderably large, and to have it 
well fitted from the ſmall duſt. We fee that gunpowder 
reduced to duſt has but little exploſive force; but, when 
the grains are large, the flame of one grain has a ready 
paſſage to another, ſo that the whole parcel may thus 
take fire near the ſame time ; otherwiſe much force may 
be Joſt, or many of the grains go away, as ſhot un- 
fired. It ſhould alfo ſeem that there are otlier ways of 
increaſing the ſtrength of powder, particularly by the 
mixture of ſalt of tartar : but perhaps it were improper 
to divulge any thing of this kind, as gunpowder ſeems 
already ſufficiently deſtructive. 

GUN-SHOT-WOUNDS, are attended with much 
worſe conſequences than wounds made by ſharp in- 
ſtruments; for the parts are more ſhattered and torn, 
eſpecially when the ſhot falls upon the joints, bones, or 
any conſiderable part. is | 


F 4 


obſerved; to extract all foreign bodies, to op ty 
hemorrhage, to promote ſuppuration, to eneg 
new fleſh, and to make an even cicatrix. 
of foreign bodies ſhould, if poſhble, be 
the hand; or if that cannot be done, with the fo 
or a hook, They ate eafieſt removed at firſt ; for aft 
ſome delay, the tumour and inflammation of the a 
render it difficult and painful. Sometimes 
of the wourid is fo narrow, that it will be imp 
come at the body you have a defixe to extract 
making a larger opening; which ſhould be 
moſt convenient fide, 


eareful in time to remove the ſplinters, an 
traneous bodies, and to treat the wound acco 
the rules preſcribed above: laſtly, if any large 
wounded, either in the arms or legs, whi 
by the loſs of blood, the tournequet ſh 
and the blood being ſtopped, .y 
take up the veſſel, by the aſſiſt 
but if this cannot be done, or 1 
wound will allow no hopes o 
dreflings, it will be proper to 
above the wound. 

The wound being cl 
the firſt intention is to u 
prevent or aſſuage the tumour 7 
wound ſhould be dreſſed up wit 


O 


f the condition 9 
f ſucceſs from the 
take off the limb 2 


eaned, and or. 
ſe our r 
- + Jinned in 

h lint 9-4. ; alles wet 


In treating theſe wounds, the following rules muſt be 


of wine warmed, covering It up WI 


'The came 
performed with 


Jp 


the onde 
Offible t 
» Without 
done on the 


always obſerving that no nene 
blood- veſſel, tendon, or ligament lies in the way 


7. And 


as two balls are frequently concealed in the fame woun 
after the removal of one, the ſurgeon ſhould ditivey) 
ſearch for another, or for any other extraneouz 
that may be forced in with it, which mig 
the cure of the wound. When an attempt is mays 
to extract the ball, or an 
the patient ſhould be laid in the ſame fituation he y 
in at the time of receiving the wound; for, by frequen 
changes of ſituation, the ball will cafily bury itſelf and 
get out of your reach. Whenever a ball has penetrated 
fo deep, that you can eaſily feel it with your finger on 
the ſide oppoſite to the wound, you ſhould examine 
nicely whether it is ſafeſt to bring it back by the way i 
came in, or to make an opening upott ir, and draw it 
out at the oppeſite ſide. If the wound cannot ſafely he 
enlarged, nor the balls extracted without great pain 
and danger, tliey muſt be left in the wound, either til 
the pain is abated, or the paſſage rendered fo eaſy by 
ſuppuration, that they work themſelves out. On the 
other hand, extraneous bodies are inſtantly to be re- 
moved, where there is danger of bringing on conwi- | 
ſions, pain, and an inflammation, by being left behind. 
If a ball has paſſed into any of the cavities of the body, 
where the extraction of it cannot be attempted with 
ſafety, it is beſt to leave it where it has lodged, and to 
heal the wound: for there have been variety of in- 
ſtances, where perſons have carried balls within them 
for many years, without ſuffering any inconvenience. 
Balls lodged in the bones, are to be extracted with 
roſtrated forceps, obſerving the ſame rules and direction 
we have alfeady laid down. When this cannot be done, 
they may be laid hold ef with a ſort of trepan neceſſary 
to extract balls that are lodged in bones, and that are 
covered with a large quantity c | 
thigh bone; but if the ball is ſo ſtrongly fed in 
the bone, as to refift all theſe methods, it mult be leſt 
there till the parts ſuppurate, and ſet it at liberty. 
Balls that are thrown into the joints are to be removed 
with all expedition, for delays are here extremely dar- 
gerous ; but ãt is ſcarce poſſible to prevent violent pains, 
inflammations, and caries of the bones, whieh generally 
require amputation of the limb. In wounds from Jaye 
guns, the joint or bone is frequently grievoully ſhat- 
tered, or carried off; in this ca 
off the limb at once, than to ſp 
in fruitleſs attempts to cure i 
the ſhattered joint can never 
ches of nerves that were ſent t 
ſertion of the tendons and ligaments being torn 
in many places, cannot but bri 
tions and a gangrene; but where the bones 7 
violently ſhattered and broken, the furgcon thou 
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quor, or with tamphorated RE 
or diluted with aqua calcis. Having 
the next intention is to forward the 1 
bruiſed and torn parts, and then to fill 

new fleſh, neatly cicatrized : for the 


uration of the $ 


hot wounds, ſeveral grains of powder fre- 
netrate the ſkin of the face, and occaſion de- 
if they are not taken out: which may be done 
or an inftrument like an ear-picker : but if 
too deep to be picked out in this manner, 
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t at chem with the inſtrutnents we have 
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rain. Gutters, with reſpect to their poſition, are of 


two kinds : ſuch as come ſomething near a paralleliſm 
with the horizon ; and ſuch as incline towards a vertical 
poſition to the horizon. Kor 
SurrER-TILES, thoſe intended for gutters. 

GUT TURAL, a term applied to letters or ſounds 
pronounced or formed as it were in the throat. There 
are four guttural letters in the Hebrew, viz. y, N, d, N, 
which, for memory's ſake, are termed ahachah. See 
the article LX T TER , A. 1.7 


very foul ſpots. | 5 15 net n S IN | | 1 W. 
UN TER'S LINE, called alſo the fine of um-] murty colodr. Theſe, from their bloody hue, are ſup- 


dated line uſually: 


QUADRANT. - 


about one inch and a half broad, on which are placed: 
the line or ſcales of numbers, fines, tangents, meri- 
dional parts, &c. of great ufe in working queſtions in 
trigonometry, navigation, &c. See its various uſes fully 
explained under the article Gunter's SCALE. 


USSET, in heraldry, one of the abatements of G3 f | v 
cloathed themſelves no further than modeſty required. 


honour, appropriated to laſcivious or wanton perſons. 
It is formed of a line drawn from the dexter or ſiniſter 
angle of the chief, and deſcending diagonally to the 
chief point; whence ariother line falls perpendicularly: 
on the Date.” | | 


CC ciſes were performed, beitig a publick edifice, under 
GuxTzeR's Scale, à ſcale generally two feet long, and] p = 


;roper maſters. 
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"CY VNASTICK 8, the art of performing the de 


the exerciſe bf the body, whether for, preſerving or re- 
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GYMNOSOPHISTS, a feck of philoſopliers who 
There gte fre of theſs figes in Africa; but the moſt 
celebtated' clam of hem Was in India. The African 
gymnoſdpfiſſts dweltupon a mouritain in Ethiopia, neat 
the Nile, without the accommodation either of houſe 


GUTTZ, in architecture, örnaments i” form off or cell. They did not form themſelves into ſocieties 


little cones, in the platform of the Dorick cornice, or 
architrave, underneath the triglyphs, repreſenting a ſort 
of drops or bells, uſually fix in number. They are 
ſometimes called lachryme, companz or campanulæ. 
GuTTA SERENA, a diſeaſe in which the patient, 
without any apparent fault in the eye, is entirely de- 
prived of fight. Its cauſe is aſcribed to an obſtruftion'of 
the optick nerve, which may proceed from a pally in 
the nerve, from a ſuppreſſion of uſual hemorrhages, 
from ulcers healed too ſoon, or from an epilepſy. 
Heiſter affirms, that it is to be cured by aromaticks, 
carminatives, and attenuants; chiefly eye-bright, vero- 
nica, hyſſop, roſemary-flowers, ſage, fennel and anni- 
feeds, valerian-root, fallafras, cinnamon and wood-lice, 
either in infuſion, or in powder, The juice of wood-lice 
newly expreſſed, and taken for ſome weeks, encreaſing 
the doſe, is of excellent uſe; as likewiſe mercurials, and 
lometimes a falivation. If it ariſes from a ſuppreſſion of 
uſual hæmorrhages, they are to be reſtored; but if this 
cannot be done, artificial bleeding is to be ſubſtituted. 
Coward recommends volatiles, antiſcorbuticks, chaly- 
ats, mercurials, cephalicks, and nervine medicines. 
Externally, iſſues, ſetons, and clyſters, are ſaid to be 
good, eſpecially in the phlegmatick ; but if the patient is 
plethorick, cupping and bleeding, particularly cauteries, 
or iſſues on the coronal ſuture, or in the neck, are pro- 
5 . eyes may be waſhed with fennel, valerian, 
Zink right, or roſe- water: or an infuſion of fennel- 
—— 5 . ine, with bags of ſtrengthening-herbs and fen- 
= ings May be put upon them. Sneezing powders 
_ © be proper, eſpecially florentine orrice, or 
. chelnuts. An old gutta ſerena, however, is gene- 
rally incurable, | 


GUTT ERS, in architecture, a kind of canals in 


&C ID 


like thoſe of India, but each had his private retirement, 
where lie ſtudied and performed his devotions by him- 
ſelf. If ay erſon” had killed another by chance, lie 
applied to theſe ſages for abfolution, and ſuhmitted to 
whatever penances they enjoined. They obſeryed-an. 
extraordinary frugality, and lived only upon the fruits 
of the earth, Lucan aſeribes to theſe gymnoſophiſts 
ſeveral new diſcoveries in aſtrongmy. = _ 


GYMNOSPERMIA, an order or diviſion of the 
didynamia claſs of plants in the Linpæan ſyſtem of 
botany, compretietiFing all. thoſe plants of fink claſs 
whoſe flowers are deſtitute of a pericarpium or capſule; 
the” ſeeds being lodged in the baſe of the cup. The 
plants of this order are fcented, and are account d 
cephalick and reſolvent, the virtue being principally 
contained in the leaves; it includes thoſe plants with 
labiated flowers, ſuch as mint, thyme, betony, & e. 

GYNACEUM, among the ancients, the apartment 
of the women, a ſeperate room in the inner part of the 
houſe, where they employed themſelves in ſpinning, 
weaving, and needle-work. | Mele ar DOT. 


 GYNANDRLIA, the name of the twentieth claſs of 


lants in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, comprehend- 
ing all thoſe whoſe ſtamina grow either on the piſtillum 


or upon a receptacle elongated: into the form of a ſtyle, 


and carrying on it both, the ſtamina and piſtil. All the 
flowers of this "claſs, have a monſtrous appearance, 
owing to the uncommon ſituation of the parts of fructi - 
fication, as the arum, birthwort, paſſion- flower, & c. 
GYPSUM, in natural hiſtory, plaiſter ſtone, which, 


when calcined and wrought up with water, makes 


parger or plaiſter of Paris. Es" | . 
\ GYROMANCY, a kind of divination peformed 


by. walking round, or in a circle, 
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The eighth letter of the Engliſh alphabet, and 
ſixth conſonant. 1 
5 It is in the old Greek alphabet, and is pro- 
bably derived from the Phoenician Cheth 1, by put- 
ing a ſtroke acroſs the middle, inſtead of each end. It 
is formed by an effort of the larynx to modify the ſound 
of the following vowel, by af 
breath between the lips, cloſing with a gentle motion of 
| the lower jaw to the upper, and the tongue nearly ap- 
proaching the palate. Thus, the vowel e in health, 
1 heaven, &c. is differently modified from what it is 
in the words endive, eating, elef7, &c. . . 
It is a conſonant of the guttural kind, as the throat 
concurs more to its formation than any other of the or- 
gans of fpeech. k 5 
Menage diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Y; the one an aſ- 
pirate, which is a conſonant; and the other a mute, 
which has no peculiar found diſtin from that of the 
immediately following vowel or diphthong. 
When the h is preceded by a c, both together often 
found like the Hebrew u, with a point over the right 
horn, as charity, &c. N „„ 
The ch in moſt words derived from the Greek, and 
expreſſed in that language by x, is generally ſounded 
like a &, as echo, chorus, &c, though ſometimes ſoftened, 
as Cherſoncſus. „ „ | *1] 
P) is pronounced like an 7, as phraſes, Phili/tines, 
phl:gm, &c. moſt of theſe words being of Greek, or 
Oriental original, proper names, &c. and wrote in 
Greek with a , and with a B in the Hebrew. | 
H in ancient authors we meet with inſtead of 7; par- 
ticularly in the Spaniſh, where moſt of the words bor- 
rowed from the Latin, beginning with an 7, take the þ 
inſtead of it. as Hablari, for fabulari, haba for faba, &c. 
The ſharp accent of the Greeks, which is the ſame 
with our h, is frequently changed for an 5, as &, ſal, 
, ſeptem, &c. . 
Anciently h was put for : thus, of Chlodovicus was 
formed Hludovicus, as we find in the coins of the ninth 
and tenth centuries ; in proceſs of time the ſecond of 
bs being much weakened, the h was entirely dropped, 
and was written Ludovicus. | „ 
The y is ſometimes found prefixed to the c, as Hcaro- 
tus, hcalende, &c. for Carolus and calenda. 
H alſo, among the ancients, denotes 200, according 
to the Monkiſh verſe. | 


H guogue ducentos per ſe deſegnat babendos, 


When a daſh was added at top, if fignified 200,000. 

HABAKKUK, or the prophecy of Habakkuk, a 
canonical book of the Old Teftament, | 

There is no mention made in ſcripture, either of the 
time when this prophet lived, or of the parents from 
whom he was deſcended ; but according to the authors 
of the lives of the prophets, he was of the tribe of Si- 
meon, and a native of Bethzacar : and from his pre- 
dicting the ruin of the Jews by the Chaldeans, it is in- 
ferred, that he propheſied before Zedekiah, or about 
the time of Manaſſes. | 5 

HAB DALA, a ceremony of the Jews, obſerved on 
the ſabbath in the evening, when every one of the fa- 
mily is come home. At that time, they light a taper, 
or lamp, with two wicks at leaſt: the maſter of the fa- 
mily then takes a cup with ſome wine, mixed with fra- 


4 
4 


grant ſpices; and having repeated a paſſage or two of | 


{cripture, as for example, ** I will take the cup of fal- 
vation, &c.” Pſal. gxvi. and, © The Jews had light 
and gladneſs, &c.” Eſth. viii. he bleſſes the wine and 


ſpices. Afterwards he bleſſes the light of the fire, al 
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at he is going to work. The whole is intend! 
to ſignify that the ſabbath is over, and is from that mg. 
ment divided from the day of labour which follows, 
For this reaſon the ceremony is called habdala, whit 
ſignifies diſtinction. FFV 

. HABEAS CORPORA, in law, a writ ifued i) 
bringing in a Jury, or ſuch of them as refuſe to any: 

upon the venire facias, for the trial of a cauſe brought 
It commands the ſheriff to have the jurors before th, 


Ly - 


[judges on ſuch a day, &c. and is of the ſame nature n 


the Common pleas, as the d 
court of King's bench. | 

HABE AS CoReus, in law, is a writ of two kind; 
the one being the great writ of the Engliſh libery, 
which lies where a perſon is indicted for any crime 1 
treſpaſs before juſtices of the peace, or in a court of au 
franchiſe, and on being impriſoned, has offered ſuffici 
ent bail, which has been refuſed, though the caſe bx 
bailable ; in which caſe he may have this writ out of 
the King's bench, in order to remove himſelf thithet 
to anſwer the cauſe at the bar of that court. 

The practice in this caſe, is firſt to procure a certio- 
rari out of the court of chancery, directed to all the 
juſtices, for removing the indictment into the King's 
bench, and upon that to obtain, this writ, directed to 
the ſheriff, for cauſing the body of the party to be 
brought at a certain day. 

The other kind of habeas corpus is uſed for bringing 


iſtringas juratores in the 


| the body of a perſon into court, who is committed t 


any goal or priſon, either in criminal or. civil cauſes; 
which writ will remove the perſon and cauſe from one 


court and pnſon to another. 
No habeas corpus, or othet writ, to remove a cauſe 
from out of an inferior court, can be allowed, if the 
ſame be not delivered to the judge of the court, betore 
the jury who are to try the cauſe have appeared, and 
before any of them are ſworn, 43 Eliz. c. 5. 
The habeas corpus act, 31 Car. II. c. 2. has ot. 
dained, that a perſon may have a habeas corpus froth 
any judge, on complaint made and view of the wat 
rant of commitment, (except ſuch perſon is commitee 
for treaſon or felony exprefled in the warrant, or ſome 
other offence that is not bailable) which habeas corpus 
muſt be made returnable immediately; and on pr” 
ducing a certificate of the cauſe of commitment, the Pi. 
ſoner is to be diſcharged on bail given to appear in the 
court of King's bench the next term, or next aſſiacs 


: r a 
&c. Perſons committed or either treaſon or — 
expreſſly mentioned in the warrant, upon à . . 


made in open court, in the firſt week of the term, 


day of ſeſſions, &c. after commitment, are to be hoe 
to trial; and if they are not indicted the next ri 
ſeffions after commitment, on a motion made uf "* 
day of that term, they ſhall be let out upop Vn |, 
cept it appear on oath that the King's Witne "Wed the 
ready; and in cafe. they are not indicted or be dil 
ſecond term after commitment, they 1 all 
charged. „ it cool. 
: forfeit 500 
Judges denying a habeas corpus, ſha deliver q true 
he forfeits 100): f 


f an officer refuſe to obey it, 
copy of the commitment-warrant, 
the firſt offence. Ar 
HaBtas Corpus AD PROSEQUEN 
for the removal of a perſon in order to pro 
trial in the proper county. pl- 
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half of defendants ſued in inferior courts, 
eir cauſe into the ſaid court. | 
Corpus AD RESPONDENDUM, à writ 
a perſon is itnpiiſoned at another's ſuit 
n any priſon except that of the King's bench, and a 
mird perſon would ſue the priſoner there; in which 
ae this writ will remove ſuch perſon from the priſon 
lere he is, into the king's bench, to anſwer the action 
* T P urt. | 
* Wee n ap SATtSFACIENDUM, a vrit 
dat lies againſt a perſon in the F leet-priſon, &c. to 
charge him in execution. The delivery of this writ to 
; 3 | the warden is ſufficient. 


f pleas, on be 
do remove th 
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i RE HABENDUM, in law, a term ſignifying to have 
ns. ana to hold. A deed or conveyance has two principal 
m darts; the premiſes and the habendum. The office of 
uk e first is, to expreſs the names of the grantor, the 


brantec, and the things granted: that of the habendum, 
de how what eſtate or intereſt the grantee is to have 
nn what is granted. According to lord Coke, the ha- 


90 bendum is to limit the eſtate, fo that the general impli- 
KE ction, which, by conſtruction of law, paſſes in the 
le WT premiſes, is by the habendum controlled and qualified. 
n WES Thus, in a leaſe to two perſons, to have and to hold to 
ls die one for life, alters the implication of the joint-te- 


„ nancy in the freehold, which would paſs by the pre- 
WS mils. were it not for the habendum. 
= HABERDASHER, in commerce, a ſeller of hats 
or ſmall wares. | 
_ H\BERE Facrias PossEsSIONEM, a writ that 
flies where one has recovered a term for years in an ac- 
don of cjcament, in order to put him into poſſeſſion 
| again. | 
HaBFRT Facras SEISINAM, a writ that lies 
where a perſon has recovered land in the king's court, 
directed to the ſheriff, commanding him to give ſeiſin 
o the land recovered. 1 
HABERGION, a ſmall coat of mail, or only ſleeves 
and gorget of mail, formed of little iron rings, or maſhes 
linked into each other. See GorRGET. 55 
HABILIMEN TI'S Ff Fr, in our ancient ſtatutes, 
fienify armour, harneſs, utenſils, or other proviſions 
for war, without which there is ſuppoſed no ability to 
maintain war. | | 
HABIT, in philoſophy, a diſpoſition either of mind 
vr body, which is acquired by reiterated acts of the ſame 
kind: ſo that a habit is no more than the body or 
mind themſelves conſidered as either acting or ſuffering; 
or it is a particular mode of the body or mind, where- 
in it perſeveres till cffaced by ſome contrary one. | 
The archbiſhop of Cambray defines habits to be 
certain impreflions left in the mind, whereby we find a 
greater facility or inelination in doing any thing formerly 
done, by having the idea ready at hand to direct us. 
F. Malebranche makes habits to conſiſt in a facility 
which the ſpirits have acquired of paſſing readily from | 
one part of the body to another. Upon this mechani- 
cal principle he argues, if the mind act on the body, 
dis probably, by means of the animal ſpirits lodged in 
the brain, ready to be ſent at pleaſure, by means of the 
nerves that terminate in the brain, into muſcles of the 
body, This influx of ſpirits occaſions a ſwelling, 
which is a contraction of the muſcle, and conſequently 
a Motion of the part that muſcle is faſtened to. 
Hart, Hexis, Habitus, Habitudo, Habitude, in me- 
dicine, denotes the ſettled conſtitution of the body, or 
the habitude of any thing elſe; as alſo the ſtructure or 
compoſition of a body, or the parts thereof. 
Hexis ſignifies, according to Galen, 2 permanent 
habitude, in oppoſition to ſchefis or diatheſis, which is 
10 more than a tranſient diſpoſition that is eaſily re- 
88 It alſo ſignifies the habit of body, under 
which the ſolid parts are comprehended; whence a 
hectick fever takes its name, becauſe it is ſeated in thoſe 
Parts, and thus affects the habit. 3 
1 Ha EET, alſo, denotes the dreſs or aſſemblage of gar- 
| ents with which the body is covered. It is particu- 
arly uſed, among the religious, for the uniform gar- 


ments peculiar to each order. 
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any thing that has become a habit, | qua 
b | which are ramm 


HAM 
| HABITUDE, Habitude, the relation which one 
thing bears to another. _' 1 od 
 HADLEY's Quadrant. See Hadley's Qu ADRANT. 
HADRIANEA or Hadrianalia, in antiquity, games 
inſtituted in honour of the emperor Adrian: of theſe 
there were two ſorts ; the one held every year, and the 
other every five. | F 
 HAMATITES, or BLOOH-STONE, in natural 
hiſtory, an extremely rich and fine iron. . 
It is very ponderous, and is either of a pale red, a 
deeper red, or of a bluiſh colour ; uſually of a very gloſly 
ſurface; and when broken, of a fine and regularly ſtriated 
texture; the ſtriæ converging toward the centre of the 
body; and the maſſes thereof naturally breaking into 
fragments of a broad baſe and pointed end; appearing 
ſomething pyramidal. The hæmatites is various in its 
degrees of purity and hardneſs, as well as in its figure: 
the fineſt and moſt pure is of a botryoide ſurface; the 
whole ſuperficies riſing into larger or ſmaller roundiſh 
tubercles : ſometimes the hamatites is of a coarſe tex- 
ture, and a laxer ſtructure, in which ſtate it is known 
to many by the name ſchiſtus. Bloodsſtone is to be 
choſen for medicinal uſe the higheſt coloured and moſt. 
like cinnabar that can be had, and ſuch as is heavieſt and 
formed with the fineſt ſtriæ. It is accounted aſtringent 
and deſiccative. It is given in powder, from 10 grains 
to 25 for a doſe in. hemorrhages, and is uſed in diſ- 
IG of the eyes. | 
HAMA TOSIS, in medicine, ſanguification or that 
action whereby the chyle is converted into blood. 
HAMATOXYLUM, CamyecHe-Woop, in 
botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia claſs. 
The calix is divided into five parts; the petals are five; 
the capſule is lanceolated, and contains one cell with 
two boat-ſhaped valves. There is but one ſpecies, viz. | 
the campechianum, campechy or logwood, a native of 
America, near Carthagena. It 1s uſually brought home 
in large logs, very hard, of a red colour, and an aſ- 
trinpent ſweet taſte. It has been long uſed by the dyers, 
but not till very late as a medicine: an extracted decoc- 
tion of it is ſaid to be ſerviceable in diarrhceas. 
 HAMOPTYSIS, in medicine, a ſpitting of. blood, 
occaſioned by the rupture or erofion of ſome veſſel in 
the lungs, commonly attended with a cough and preſſure 
on the thorax. _ 
HAMORRHAGE, Hemorrhagia, in medicine, an 
eraption of the blood from any part of the body. | 
The word is Greek, auuvppayiz, and derived from a,; 
blood, and pry, to burit, | ; 
HAMORRHOIDAL ; the veins and arteries of 
the reQtum and fundament are ſo denominated, as being 
the ſeat of hemorrhoids. 


HAMORRHOIDS, Hamorrhoides, the piles, or 4 
diſcharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal veins about 
the anus and rectum. | 

The word is Greek, awypots, fignifying the ſame 
thing, and derived from az, blood, ae, geh, to flow. 

Every liberal diſcharge of blood from the veins of 
the anus, is not to be accounted exceſſive and preter- 
natural; but in order to form an eſtimate of this cir- 
cumſtance, we are carefully to conſider the veſſels, the 
habit of body, the ſtrength, the age, and the conſtitu- 
tion of the patient; for it frequently happens, that the 


- 


* 


diſcharge of a certain quantity of blood proves ſalutary 


and beneficial to ſome; whereas the evacuation of an 
equal quantity proves hurtful and injurious to others: 
nor is every hæmorrhoidal diſcharge, though larger 
than uſual, and excited by the increaſed quantity and 
commotion of the blood, to be eſteemed a diſeaſe ; but 
only ſuch a diſcharge as continues long, impairs the 
ſtrength, deſtroys the appetite, the due digeſtion of the 
aliments, nutrition, and the other functions bf the 
body, and conſequently lays a foundation fos violent 
chronical diſorders. 7 | 
Every eyacuation of blood from the inteſtinum reo- 
tum is ſupplied from the hæmorrhoidal veſſels ; but the 
external hæmorrhoidal veſſels, rarely flow profuſely, 
but readily degenerate into painful varices, which, 
when opened, diſcharge blood, though ſeldom in large 
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uantities. Cut the internal hæmorrhoidal veſſels, 
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ire diſtributed to the inferior-ſubſtances of the inteſti- 
num rectum, and the ſphincter am, together with the 
ſmall arteries arifing from the inferior meſeraick veſſels, 
not only diſcharge a large quantity, but, when ſup- 
preſſed, generate thoſe diſeaſes, which ariſe from diſ- 
orders of the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, meſentery, and 
inteſtines. 0 

It is uſvally agreed, that this ſalutary evacuation 
from the veins of the anus, is owing to a difficult cir- 
culation of the blood through the hzmorrhoidal. veins, 
in conſequence of their perpendicular ſituation, and 
its difficult return to the vena portz and the liver; and 
that the diſcharge actually happens when the extremities 
of the veſſels, in the inteſtinum rectum, are ſo diſ- 


tended by the blood accumulated in them, as at laſt to | 


be ruptured. HE 

The cure. As this diſorder may proceed from various 
cauſes, ſo there muſt be various intentions of cure pur- 
ſued, and different remedies made choice of. 

It frequently happens, that when, in plethorick bo- 
dies, the hamorrhoidal diſcharge, uſual at other times, 
is for ſome time ſtopped, it not only appears again ſud- 
denly upon any violent commotion either of body or 
mind, the liberal uſe of fpirituous liquors, too hot 
baths, or upon taking medicines increaſing the inteſtine 
motion of blood, but continues long, and is attended 
with a large and ſtrong pulſe. When this is the caſe, 
the firſt ſtep to be taken is to divert the impetus of the 
blood; for this purpoſe veneſection in the arm, or an 
immerſion of the arms in a tepid mixture of water and 
wine, are of ſingular ſervice : then we are to ule ſuch 
things as check the exceſſive inteſtine motion of the 
ſulphureous parts of the blood, eſpecially things of a 
diluting and refrigerating nature, ſuch as drinking cold 
water, eſpecially of the chalybeate kind, tincture of roſes 
prepared with ſpirit of vitriol, a decoction of hartſhorn, 
with citron or lemon juice. When, together with a 
loſs of ſtrength, and an injured ſtate of the nobler 
functions, a large hxmorrhoidal diſcharge continues 
for a long time, and the viſcera begin to be tainted, 
whilſt, at the fame time, the blood is rather aqueous 
and ſerous, than fibrous, and of a due conſiſtence; 
thoſe medicines are highly beneficial, which gradually 
and mildly carry off, by ſtool, the peccant bilious juices, 
and at the ſame time invite the humours from the in- 
teſtinum rectum to the coats and glands of the other 
inteſtines. The moſt efficacious of theſe are prepara- 
tions of rhubarb, with currants and tamarinds ; or, if 
the body 1s bilious, with cream of tartar, exhibited in a 
potion rendered agreeable by an eleoſaccharum, prepared 
with the oil of citron. | 

In that more obſtinate and difficultly cured ſpecies of 
the diſorder, which ariſes from an obſtruction, an in- 
farction, or increaſed bulk, of any of the viſcera; ſuch 
as the liver, ſpleen, and in women the uterus ; if there 
is ſtill any place for the means of relief, ſuch medicines 
are to be choſen as reſolve the obſtructions without 
throwing the humors into too violent a commotion. 

Among the principal cauſes of a too copious hamor- 
rhoidal diſcharge, we may juſtly reckon a want of due 
tone in the inteſtinum rectum, together with its com- 
ponent membranes and veſſels: For this reaſon ſachs 
medicines are allo to be uſed as reſtore the {trength of 
parts too much weakened and relaxed. As the extracts 
of caſcarilla and red ſaunders. 

In order to obtain the deſigned effect, external appli- 
cations of an aſtringent nature are alſo to be uſed. Such 
as the decoction of balauſtine flowers, red roſes, myrrh, 
and Peruvian bark. | | 

In the cure of violent hxmorrhoidal diſcharges, vene- 
ſection is to be premiſed, and the primæ viæ cleanſed, 
either with recent caſſia, or the beſt rhubarb, exhibited 
in a decoction: then both internal and external medi- 
sincs, of a corroboratiye and gently aſtringent nature, 
may be ſafely uſed. | 
When a ſudden ſtoppage of the hæmorrhoidal diſ- 
charge is ſucceeded by an uneaſineſs of the præcordia, 
inflations, reſtleſſneſs, and difficulty of breathing, it is 
to be recalled by mild laxatives, emollient clyſters, and 
ſuppoſitories. | 

In no diſeaſes an accurate an 
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neceflary than in this, fince, in conſequence of x4... c 
in this particular, the moſt efficacious remedies e 
rod uce their deſired effect. U ee 
When the diſorder is once removed, due paing are 
be taken, in order to prevent its return. This intent 
is moſt commodioufly and effectually anſwered, by ven , 
ſection: three or four times inſtituted every year; 1 
cleanſing the primæ vie once a month; and * 
prudent uſe of mineral waters, or only of chah ben 
milk. And, laſtly, all ſuch aliments and laxative; 10 
excite pain, are carefully to be abſtained from. 
HAREDE AR Duc ro, in law, a writ which fon. 
merly lay for the lord, who, having by right the ward. 
ſhip of a tenant under age, could not ſeize his hog; 
as having been conveyed away by another. 5 
HAG GAl, a canonical book of the Old Teſtamen; 


ſo called from the prophet of that name, who, in a! 


probability, was born at Babylon, from whence he n. 
turned with Zerubbabel. 

This prophet, by the command of God, exhore! 
the Jews, after their return from their captivity, ty 
finiſh the rebuilding of the temple, which they had 
intermitted for 14 years. His remonſtrances had th- 
deſired effect; and to encourage them to proceed in the 
work, he aſſured them from God, that the glory of 
this latter houſe ſhould be greater than the glory of the 
former: which was accordingly fulfilled, when Chr 
honoured it with his preſence : for, with reſpedt to the 
building, this latter temple was nothing in compariton 
of the former. 

HAG IOGRAPHIA, or holy writings, a name 
given to a particular diviſion of the Old Teſtament, is 
containing hymns to God, and moral p:ccepts for tte 
conduct of life. The books diſtinguiſhed by this tem 
were the Pſalms, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and the Song 
of Solomon. | | | 

HAIL, Grands, in phyfiology, an aqueous concre- 
tion, in form of white or pellucid ſpherules, deſcending 
out of the atmoſphere. Hail 1s evidently no other than 
drops of rain congealed into ice. This happens when 
in their paſſage through the inferior air, they meet with 
nitrous particles, which are known to contribute greatly 
to freezing. Their magnitude is owing to a freth ac- 
ceſſion of matter as they paſs along. Hence we {ce ths 
reaſon why hail is ſo frequent in ſummer, becaule at 
that time greater quantities of nitre are exhaled from 
the earth, and float up and down the air. 

HAIR, in phyſiology, ſlender, oblong, and flexible 
filaments, growing out of the pores of animals, and 
ſerving molt of them as a covering. When theſe fila 
ments, in human ſubjects, grow on the body, they 
are denominated pili ; when on the head, capilli. Thete 


laſt are more proper for examination : that part 0 


them, which is without the ſkin, appears cylindrick t 
the naked eye; but, when examined by the help of 
glaftes, it is found to be unequal and irregular, and 
often knotty. It is pellucid, but is not hollow; but 


the extremities of them are often ſplit into ſeveral part, 


ſo as to reſemble a pencil. The part of the hair that 
is within the tkin, is called tlie root of it; and, from its 
roundiſh figure, the bulb. This part is hollow 21 
vaſculous, in the manner of the baſes of the you's 
feathers on birds: this vaſculous part is inclofed 11 3 
follicle, or caſe, and is moſt conveniently to be exams 
in the large hairs of a cat's whiſkers, or in the bea 
of other animals. | | | | 
The origin of the hair is in the outis, and in ihe i 
that lies underneath it; and probably from ner... 
an acute pain is felt in pulling them off. I! 
ous matter of the hair is probably the ſame WU 5005 
the other parts of the body; not merely excrement - 
as the old authors have ſuppoſed. It is A commer bot 
tion, that the hair grows after a perſon 15 e. 
unqueſtionable experiments prove this to be for 
a the moe true 
being univerſally received as truth. 
Haik's-BREADTH, a meaſure in le 
48th part of an inch. ty = 
HALBARD, or HALBERT, in we ot f x 
well known weapon, carried by the ſerjean 
and dragoons. 2 | HALBERT. 


ngth, being the 


f wal, 5 


HA IL 


Ss HALBERT, among farriers, is a ſmall piece of iron 


ad, and three or four inches long, ſoldered 
to the toe of a horſe's ſhoe, to hinder a lame horſe from 
treading on his toe. Theſe halbert- ſhoes neceſſarily 
| conſtrain a lame horſe, when he goes at a moderate 
WE cc, to tread or reſton his heel, which lengthens and 
ws out the back ſinew, that was before in ſome 
Y | meaſure ſhrunk. ; : : 

_ H{\LF-Moon, Demi-lunr, in fortification, a work 


an inch bro 


= ich is commonly made before the curtin or flanked p 


3 angle of the baſtion : the former generally conſiſts of 
too little flanks and two faces, which terminate IN a 
WE [1.7 angle towards the fields; the gorge of the demi- 
unc is terminated by two lines continued trom the 
OCounterſcarpe of the foſſe, that form an entering angle 
Ws wards the place, about the middle of the curtin. 
rue demi-lune on the flanked angle of the baſtion 
cdicters only from the former, in that it is formed by a 
circular line, and hence it takes its name demi-lune. 
de moderns make uſe of good counterguards to cover 
z | the baſtions inſtead of the demi-lunes. ; 
IB They call a demi-lune what was formerly denomi- 
nated a ravelin, only that this laſt work has no flanks, 
and has two faces terminating in a faliant angle towards 
the fields. A demi-lune is ſaid to be crowned, when 
it is covered by a crowned work: it is in ike manner 
faid to be a tenaille, when on the right and left it has 
two works conſtructed in a right-angle on the flanked 
WE :nglc of the demi-lune, by the prolongation of its two 
WE {ces between 28 and 30 toiſes; each of theſe works 
WE having two faces, terminating in a ſaliant angle towards 
the field, and a ditch of nine toiſes that ſeparates them 
trom the demi-lune and counterfcarpe. Laſtly, a 
demi-lune is called a horned work, when it is coun- 
terguarded by two works that advance in form of a horn 
towards the country, having before it a little demi- 
lune or lunette that covers the intermediate ſpace be- 
twixt them, and conſequently the flanked angle of the 
demi-lune. | 
Harr-Moox, in architecture, a circular plan of a 
building like an amphitheatre, in order to gain ground 
before it. A ſemi-circular place before any caſtle, or 
at the end of a garden, is called a half- moon. 

HaTr- PENNY, an Engliſh copper coin, the value 
ot which is denoted by its name. 

HALF-SEAL, in chancery, that with which com- 
miſſions to delegates appointed on an appeal in an 
eccleſiaſtical or maritime cauſes are ſealed. _ 
HALF-TONGUE, Medietas Linguæ, in law, an in- 
queſt impanelled, of which the one half conſiſts of 
natives or denizens, and the other of aliens. It is uſed 
in ſuch pleas, where the one party is a ſtranger, and the 
Other a denizen. 

HALTEUTICKS, Halieutica, a treatiſe on fiſh or 
the art of fiſhing. We have Oppian's Halieuticks Kill 
extant, Fn | 
HALL, Salle, in architecture, the firſt, largeſt, and 
tineſt partition of an apartment, in the houſe of mi- 
niſters of ſtate, magiſtrates, &c. where they diſpatch 
buſineſs and give audience. If the hall be loftier and 
larger than ordinary, and placed in the middle of the 
houle, it is called a ſaloon. Vitruvius mentions three 
lorts of halls : the tetraſtyle, which has four pillars 
[upporting the plafond, or cieling; the Corinthian, 
I columns all around let into the wall and 
of c over ; and the Egyptian, which had a periſtyle 
ntulated Corinthian columns, bearing a ſecond order 
With a cieling, | 
 — aula pretoriana ; an antichamber, called 
PH era; a chamber or camera; a cabinet or con- 
and a gallery or porticus. 
Nile 15 A 5 one publick building, for the admi- 
in Load 0 = juſtice of a city, &c. as the Guildhall 
that 2 uch is the great court of judicature for 
3 e 2 2 of the citizens are held for the 
are kept, erifts, &c. and their ſolemn entertainments 
wind. Ir particularly denotes a court of juſtice, as Weſt⸗- 
er-Hall, where the great courts of this kingdom 
are held, as the C1 — nde 
8 hancery, King's-Bench, Common- 
and Exchequer. ow re 1 


HAL 


Weſtminſter- Hall was the palace of out ancient kings. 
who ordinarily held their parliaments and courts of 
judicature in their places of reſidence, as the kings of 
Spain ſtill do, and frequently fat in-perſon, as they ſtill 


The 


do in parliament. The great hall at Weſtminſter is 
ſaid to have been built by William Rufus; others ſay by 
Richard I. or II. It is 300 feet long, and 100 broad. 
HALLAGE, the toll paid to the lord of a fair or 
market tor commodities fold in the common hall of a 
place; —lt is particularly applied to a fee due for cloth 
brought tor ſale to Blackwell-hall in London. 
HALLELUJAH, a term of rejoicing ſometimes 
ſung or rehearſed at the end of verſes in the Pſalms. on 
„JJ Lg 

HALLIARDS, or HaLYARvs, in a ſhip, are ropes 
which ſerve for hoiſting up the yards. TP 
HALMOTE, or HaLrimore, the fame with what 
is now called a court-baron, being a meeting of the 
tenants of the ſame hall or manor, where differences 
between the tenants were determined. | 
HALO, in phyſiology, a meteor, in form of a lumi- 
nous ring, or circle, of various colours, appearing round 
the bodies of the ſun, moon, or ſtars. The word is 
formed of the Greek ag, or axuy, area. 0 n 
That around the moon is the moſt uſual, and is called 
corona, crown. Naturaliſts conceive the halo to ariſe 
from a refraction of the rays of light in their paſſing 
through the fine rare veſiculæ of a thin nubecula, or 
vapour, towards the top of, our atmoſphere ; which 
account they confirm hence, that a quantity of water 
being thrown up againſt the ſun, as it breaks and diſ- 
perſes into drops, it forms a kind of halo, or-iris, ex- 
hibiting the colours of the natural rainbow. 

M. Huygens ſuppoſes halos, or circles round the ſun, 

to be formed by ſmall round grains of a kind of hai], 
made up of two different parts, one of which is opake, 
and incloſed in the other, which 1s tranſparent ; which 
is the general ſtructure obſerved in hail. After the {fame 
manner he accounts for the parhelia; only that he 
imagines the icy grains of an oblong figure, and round- 
ing at the ends, like cylinders with round convex tops: 
Where ſome of theſe cylinders are in an erect poſition, 
the circle they form will be white, by reaſon of the 
reflexion of the rays of the ſun on the ſurface of theſe 
cylinders. He proceeds to account for the coloured 
halo's and parhelia, from the ſame hypotheſis; and 
produces an experiment'of a glaſs cylinder, a foot long, 
having within it an opake kernel (which was a cylinder 
of wood), and the ambient ſpace filled with water : this 
cylinder, being expoſed to the ſun, and the eye diſpoſed 
in a proper place, the ſeveral ſucceſſive reflexions and 
refractions neceſſary to produce ſuch an effect did plainly 
appear. 1 we 

The light which comes through drops of rain by two 
refractions, without any reflexion, Sir Iſaac Newton 


[obſerves, ought to appear ſtrongeſt, at the diſtance of 


about 26 degrees from the fun, and to decay gradually 
both ways, as the diſtance from him increaſes and 
decreaſes: and the ſame is to be underſtood of light, 
tranſmitted through ſpherical hailſtones. Add, that if 
the hail be a little flatted, as 1s often the caſe, the light 
fanſmitted may grow ſo ſtrong at. a little leſs diſtance 
than that of 26 degrees, as to form a halo about the 
ſun or moon; which halo, as often as the hailſtones 
are duly figured, may be coloured ; and then it muſt be 
made red within by the leaſt refrangible rays, and blue 
without by the moſt refrangible ones; eſpecially it the 


A royal apartment is faid to conſiſt of hailſtones have opake globules of ſnow in their centre, 


to intercept the light within the halo, as Huygens has 
obſerved, and make the inſide thereof more diſtinctly 
defined than it would otherwiſe be. Such hailſtones, 
though ſpherical, by terminating the light by the ſnow, 
may make a halo red within, and colourleſs without, 
and darker in the red than without, as halo's uſed to 
be: for of thoſe rays which paſs cloſe by the ſnow, the 
rubiform will be leaſt refracted, and ſo will come to the 
eye in the directeſt lines. urs 4 ; 
HALTER-CAS T, among farriers, an excoriation 


of the paſtern occaſioned by a horſe's endeavouring to 
| ſcrub the itching part of his body near the head and neck, 


| EE A 
TL 


when one of his hinder feet entangling in the halter, he 
[E120 | ſometimes 
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Tothetimes receives very dangerous hurts in the hollow 
of his paſtern by his ſtruggling to diſengage himſelf. 


For the cure of this, take linſeed oil and brandy, of 


each an equal quantity; ſhake them together in à bottle 


till they are well mixed, and anoint the place morning 


and evening, having cut firſt away the hair; but care 
muſt be taken to keep the foot very clean. 


HALTING, among farriers, a limping or going 


lame, an irregularity in the motion of a horſe, ariſing 
from à lameneſs in the ſhoulder, leg, or foot, which 
makes him ſpare the part, or uſe it timorouſly.. 
 HALYMOTE, in old law books, fignifies a holy 
or eccleſiaſtical court. | = 
HAM, in anatomy, the part behind the knee. 
Ham, in old law writers, a Saxon word uſed for a 


home or dwelling place, for a borough and a village, and efpecially the moral virtues, magnanimity, fortitud 
4 benevolence, &c. 15 5 
Ha x, in cookery, the leg and thigh of a hog ſeaſoned, HAQUEBUT, HaczBur, Har QUEBUSs, or Ag. 


and alſo for a little narrow flip of meadow. 
and dried. ED | 
HAMBLING, or HAMELLING, in the foreſt law, 
is the hamſtringing of dogs, or cutting the great tendon 
called the hamſtring. 7 
HAMLET, Hamer, or HaMPSEL, is a fmall 
village, or part of a pariſh. 
conſiſting of an iron head, fixed croſſwiſe upon a handle 
of wood. | | 
HAMMOCK, among failors, a piece of canvas 
about ſix feet long, and three feet wide, drawn together 
at the two ends, and hung horizontally under the deck 
for the ſailors to ſleep in. In time of battle, they are 
ſtrongly faſtened and laid above the rails on the quarter- 
deck and fore-caſtle, to barricade and prevent the exe- 
cution of ſmall ſhot. = 5 
HAMSOKEN, in old law- books, ſignifies the liberty 
or privilege a man enjoys in his own houſe. It is alſo 
ſaid to ſignify a franchiſe granted to lords of manors, by 


which they hold pleas, and take cogniſance of the 


breach of that immunity. In Scotland it is uſed for 
the crime of him that violently, and contrary to the 
peace, aſſaults a perſon in his own houſe. 

HAND, Manus, in anatomy, the extreme part of 
the arm. See ARM. The bones of the hand are 
thoſe of the carpus, metacarpus, and fingers, with the 
oſſa ſeſamoidea. The gibbous or convex part of the 
two firſt of theſe bones, conſtitutes the back of the 
hand; and the hollow part, the palm. Their bodies 
are placed diſtant from each other, and the interſtices 
between them are filled up with the muſcles called 
muſculi interoſſei, ſerving to move the fingers. The 
mechaniſm of the hand, is admirably contrived to an- 
{wer the manifold uſes and occaſions wherein it is em- 


ployed, being made up not only of nerves, muſcles, 


&c. but a great number of little bones, all curiouſly 
jointed into each other; whence its extraordinary flexi- 
Viliry, which enables it to lay hold of adjacent bodies. 

Luxation of the HAND, in furgery. The hand is ſaid 
to be luxated forwards, or inwards, when it recedes 
from the muſcles that bend the fingers; the luxation is 
ſaid to be backward, when it departs from the muſcles 
which extend the fingers; and when the carpus makes 
a tumour near the thumb, and cavity near the little 
finger, the luxation is ſaid to be outward. To reduce 
luxations of the hand, it muſt be ſufficiently extended 
by two aſſiſtants; one of which is to lay hold of the 
hand, and the other of the humerus, pulling in op- 
poſite directions; then the part of the hand where the 


ſinus is, muſt be placed on a flat table, that whatever 


ſticks out may be depreſſed by the ſurgeon, and the hand 


reduced into its natural ſtate. 

HAN p, in the menage, a meaſure of four inches, or 
of a clinched fiſt, by which the height of a horſe is 
computed. Thus, a horſe of war ſhould be fixteen 
hands high. | | 

HANDING the Sail, in the ſea-language, the ſame 
as FURLING ; which fee. 

 HANDSPIKE:, a fort of bar uſed to heave the wind- 
laſs round at the time of weighing the anchor. It is 
alſo uſed as a lever on many occaſions, n 

HANKS, in the marine, certain wooden rings fixed 


upon the ſtays of a ſhip, to which the ſtay- ſalls art 
ET OEM | 2 


4 


ſtrength, neatneſs, decency, &c. but alſo o 


HAMMER, a well known tool uſed by mechanicks, 
j HARBINGER, an officer of tlie king's houſhold 


— ; — 4 
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faſtened in different places, as à curtain is faſtejy 
the rings which run upon its rod: by theſe the * 
eaſily extended e ie ſtays to their utmoſt erb 
ANPER, HAN AER, or HAM ER, an = 
the chancery, anſwering to the fiſcus of the Romans n 
HANSE, or HANs, a company of merchants united 
for the promotion and advantage of trade, = 
Hanst-Towns, port-towns of Germany, of yy; h 
Lubeck and Hamburg were the chief. They wet. 6: 
| merly all of them imperial cities, confederated fun. WM 
mutual defence, and the protection of their trade 5 3 
HAPPINESS, among philoſophers, conſiſtz i th 
enjoyment not only of the goods of the body, ax hel 


f th 
refined goods of the mind, as knowledge, mem tr _ 


QUEBUSE, a kind of fire-arm. The word is French,. 
Arqurbu/e, and derived from the Italian Arc, a bon 
and Buſio, a hole, on account of the touch-hole t 
which the priming is put, and as it ſucceeded to the 
ancient bow. | | | 
| HARANGUE, a ſpeech made by an orator in mi 
lick. It is frequently uſed for a pompous and proli 
declamation. | 


having fourteen yeomen under him, who ride a day; 
journey before the court, when it travels, to provide 
lodging's, &c. | 
HARBOUR, a place where ſhips may ride ſafe i 
anchor, chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of thoſe ſecured by! | 
boom and chain, and furniſhed with a mole. de 
Boom, CHain, and Mol E. 1 | 
HARDENING, the act of communicating a great: 
degree of hardneſs to a body than it had before. Steel 
and iron are hardened and tempered divers ways, as by 
the hammer; quenching it, when hot, in cold water; 
caſe-hardening, &c. 
Caſe-H a wink ore is a leſs degree of ſteel-making, 
and performed by baking razors, files, knife-blades, &c. 
in a kind of oven, and laying over them a ſtrata of 
powdered charcoal, hoofs, horns, &c. ſo as to exclude 
the air; and thus by baking to give a coat of ſteel to 
theſe inſtruments ſome depth below their ſurface. Others 
cover the iron or ſteel all over with a compoſition of an 
equal quantity of powdered horn, bay-falt, and fiat 
urine, or white wine vinegar, well mixed together, and 
then wrap it up in loam or plate iron, and bring tle 
whole to the fire to a blood-red heat, and no higher; 
and. laſtly, take it out and quench it. 
HARDNESS, in philoſophy, that quality in bodies 
whereby their parts mutually cohere together, ſo as nct 
to give way to an external impulſe, nor yield inwards, 
without breaking. Hardneſs in this ſenſe is in contra 
diſtinction to ſoftneſs. | 
- HARDS, or HuxDs, the coarſer part of hemp ot 
flax, ſeparated from the fine. 2 3 
HARDY SRUB3S, among gardeners, ate thoſe 
which endure the auſterity of the winter. 
The two hardieſt'ſhrubs we are poſſeſſed of, are the 
ivy and box; theſe ſtand the ſeverity of our ſharp 
winter unhurt, while other ſhrubs periſh, and trees [avs 
their ſolid bodies ſplit and torn to pieces. In the 11 
winter of the year 1683, theſe two ſhrubs re, 
injury any where; though the yews and hollies: 2 
are generally ſuppoſed very hardy, were th1s 3 Bo 
ſome places killed, and in others ſtripped of their lea cs 
and damaged 1n their bark. Kind, 
HARE, in zoology, an animal of the 1 1 
diſtinguiſhed by its abrupt tail and black . 
greatly reſembles the rabbit, but is larger, and 5 aſe 
longer, in proportion to its thicknels; and + receife 
remarkably long, being always in a poſition © * 
the leaſt ſound, and moveable with ſurpriſing e * a 
HARIOT, or HER T0 T, in law, a due be + the beſt 
a lord at the death of his tenant, 28 5 2d at the 
beaſt, either horſe, ox, or cow, which 5 belt goods 
time of his death; and in 7 5 3y 
iece of plate, & e are called hariots. pit is 
. HAR LEQUIN , a buffoon or merry andre no 
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ned for a perſon of extraordinary agility, dreſſed 
„ cloaths, the principal character in a 
3 entertainment. 5 * a 
7 HARMONIA, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articulation, 
being a kind of ſymphyſis intended for abſolute reſt, 
HARMONICA, or, as it is often improperly called, 
Ar MONICA, among muſicians, is an inſtrument com- 


poſed of muſical glaſſes. 


arithmetick which conſiders muſical intervals, expreſſed 
by numbers, in order to our finding their mutual re- 
lations, compoſitions, and reſolutions. 
Harmonical CoMPposITIONS, in a general 
ſenſe, includes both harmony and melody, that is, of 
muſick or ſongs, both in a ſingle part and in ſeveral 
"nd ALINTERV AL, in muſick, denotes the 
difference of two ſounds, which is agreeable to the ear, 
whether in conſonance or ſucceſſion ; and are therefore 
the ſame with concord. See ConcorD. INTERVAL. 
Har MONICAL SERIES, a ſeries of many numbers 
in continual harmonical proportion. Thus if there 
are four or more numbers, of which every three im- 
mediate terms are harmonical, the whole will make an 
harmonical ſeries : ſuch is 30: 20: 15: 12: 10. Or. 
if every four terms immediately next each other are 
harmonical, it is alſo a cotinual harmonical ſeries, but 
of another ſpecies, as 374, 6, 9, 18, 36, &. _ 
HarRMONICAL SOUNDS, are thoſe produced by the 
arts of the chords, &c. which vibrate a certain num- 
5 of times, while the whole chord vibrates once. 
The relations of ſounds had only been conſidered in the 


produced tlie intervals called octave, fifth, fourth, third, 
Kc. Mr. Sauveur firſt conſidered them in the natu- 
ral ſeries, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. and examined the relations 
of ſounds ariſing therefrom. The reſult is, that the 
firſt interval, 1: 2, is an octave; the ſecond, 1: 3, a 


the fourth, 1: 
nineteenth, &c. | 
HARMONICKS, Harmonica, a diviſion of the an- 
cient muſick. It conſiders the differences and propor- 
tions of ſounds with reſpect to gravity and acuteneſs, 
in contradiſtinction to rhythmica, or metrica. | 
HARMONY, in muſick, the agreeable reſult of 
an union of ſeveral muſical ſounds, heard at the ſame 
time. | 

As a continued ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds produces 
melody, fo a continual combination of them produces 
harmony. ; 

HARMONY may alſo be divided into that of con- 
cords, where nothing but theſe are admitted ; and into 
that of diſcords, where they are intermixt with the 
concords. 

Ha RM ON is ſometimes applied to a ſingle voice, 
when ſonorous and ſoft; or to a ſingle inſtrument, 
when yielding a very agreeable ſound. 

Han MuONx alſo denotes a certain agreement between 
the ſeveral parts of a diſcourſe, which renders the read- 
ing thereof agreeable. | 
HarMony, in architecture, an agreeable relation 
between the parts of a building. 7 
ARMONY, in painting, both in the compoſition 
and colours of a picture: the former denotes the con- 
175 between the figures, with reſpect to the ſubject 
e api : in the colouring it denotes the agreeable 
3 Wo different colours. M. de la Chambre de- 
ro be 17 of colours from the ſame proportions 
e, Se ounds. On this principle he lays down 
es e moſt agreeable colour correſponding to the 

ve; red to a fifth; yellow to a fourth, &c. 
\RMONY of the Spheres, a ſort of muſick much 


5, a ſeventeenth ; the fifth, 1: 6, a 


the ſtars and planets. 


Pre-eftabliſhed Harmony, a celebrated ſyſtem of 
Leibnitz 


ſeries of numbers, 1: 2, 2: Þ 3: 4, 4: 5, &c. which 


twelfth ; the third, 1: 4, a fifteenth, or double octave ; |. 


HAT 


. 


that they could only have an apparent one, whereof 
God is the mediator, Mr. Leibnitz, unſatisfied with 
either of theſe hypotheſes, eſtabliſhes a third. A ſoul 
E have a certain ſeries of thoughts and deſires: a 

ody, which is only a machine, is to have a certain ſe- 
ries of motions that are determined by the combination 
of its mechanical diſpoſition with the impreſſions of 


HARMONICAL AniTHMETION; that part of external objects 


If now a ſoul and body be ſo framed that the whole 
ſeries of deſires and motions of each exactly correſpond, 
this ſoul and body will have a relation to one another, 
not by any actual union, but by the conſtant and per- 
petual correſpondence between the actions of both. 
Now God puts together this ſoul and body, which had 
ſuch an antecedent correſpondence, ſuch a pre-eſta- 
bliſhed harmony. And fo of all other ſouls and bodies 
that have been or ever will be joined. 

The fame principle he extends to the kingdoms of 
nature and grace, to account for the apparent commu- 
nication betwixt them, and to make phyſical and moral 
evil to correſpond. _ 5 
HARNESS, in antiquity, the complete armour of 
a cavalier, a caſk, cuiraſs, &c. 

HARP, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind, of 
a triangular figure, and placed on its end between the 
legs to be played upon with the fingers or nails. 

" HARPIES, Harpyæ, apnuiai, in antiquity, rapacious 
impure ſort of monſters, of the bird kind, deſcribed by 
Virg. An. IIT. The ancients looked on the harpies 
as a ſort of genii. | 

HARPINEER, or Harpoones, a fiſherman who 
throws the harping-iron at a whale. | 
HARPING-IRON, Harpoon, Harpago, a large 
Javelin of forged iron, five or fix feet long. with a 
ſharp triangular point, barbed like that of an arrow. 
[t is faſtened to a line, wherewith whales, ſturgeons, 
&c. are catched. 8 
HART'S HORNS, Cornu Cervi, in pharmacy, the 
whole horns of the common male deer, as ſeparated 
from the head, without further. preparation. 

The chymical analyſis of hart's horn is ſufficiently 


tion in a retort. The remainder in the bottom of tlie 
retort, after the diſtillation is finiſhed, is black; but 
on being calcined in an open fire, it becomes white and 
friable, and is what is kept in the ſhops under the name 
of burnt hart's horn. Belides theſe preparations, we 
uſe the thin ſhavings of the horns. which, on long 
boiling in water, become a jelly : this jelly is a nutri- 
tive and ſtrengthening ; it is ſometimes given in diar- 
rhœas; but a decoction of burnt hart's horn in water 
is more frequently uſed for this purpoſe, and is what is 
called hart's horn drink. | 

T he falt of hart's hora is a great ſudorifick, and is 
given in fevers of many kinds with great ſucceſs ; the 
ſpirit has the ſame and all other virtues of volatile al- 
kalis, and is uſed to bring people out of faintings by 
its pungency, on holding it under their noſe, and at 
the ſame time pouring ſome drops of it in water down 
the perſon's throat, 5 
HARPSICHORD, a muſical inſtrument of the 
ſtring kind, played on after the ſame manner as the organ. 
HARRIER, a kind of hound, remarkable for his gift 
of ſmelling, and his boldneſs in purſuing his game. 
HARRO W, in agriculture, a dag made in a ſquare 
form, to break the clods of earth after ploughing. 
HART, in the foreſt law, a ſtag, or male deer, of 
five years old compleat. | | 
HAR USPEX, or ARuspEXx. See ARU$PICESs. 
HASTA, or HasTA Pura, among medaliſts, im- 


—_ of by many of the philoſophers and fathers, ſup- [plies a kind of ſpear or javelin, not ſhod or headed with 
to be produced by the ſweetly-tuned motions of iron; or rather an ancient ſceptre, ſomewhat longer 
| than ordinary, occaſionally given to all the gods. 


HAT, a covering for the head, chiefly made of hair, 


8 where he accounts for the communica- |wool, &c. worked, fulled and faſhioned to the figure of 
held, cen ſoul and body. Philoſophers univerſally | the head, and worn by the men throughout the weſtern 


_ the ſoul and body act phyſically on each part of Eprope: 4 „ 
Vor + Cartes firſt ſhewed that the heterogeneity Hats are faid to have been firſt ſeen about the year 
J. No. 37. . N 3 | 0 . 


of their nature did not admit of ſuch real union, and 


known: it yields a water highly impregnated with a 
volatile ſalt, which is called ſpirit of hart's horn, with 
a fœtid oil, and a volatile ſalt by the common diſtilla- 
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all. The fineſt hats are made of the pure hair of the 


mander, and all under this ſtring is left to the brim; 


greaſe, copperas, alder-bark, galls, and ſumack, for 


water to raiſe a ſtrong ſteam to force in the ſtiffening, 


and ironed on the ſtall-board, and thus finithed, ready 


HAT 


wear, riding, &c. 9 

F. Daniel relates, that from the reign of Charles VII. 
of France, in 1449, the uſe of hats and caps is to be 
dated, which then began to take place of chaperoons 
and hoods. In proceſs of time, the cuſtom paſſed from 
the laity to the clergy; but this was looked upon as a 
crying abuſe, and ſeveral regulations were publiſhed to 
prohibit it, enjoining them to keep to the uſe of cha- 
peroons made of black cloth, with decent cornets faſ- 
tened to their hats, and this upon pain of ſuſpenſion 
and excommunication. It is true the uſe of hats is ſaid' 
to be of longer ſtanding among the eccleſiaſticks of 
Britanny by two hundred years; but theſe were no 
other than a kind of cap, whence aroſe the ſquare cap 


now uſed in colleges, | | 


Method a, making Hats. Hats are made either of 
wool, or the hair of divers animals, as the beaver, hare, 
coney, camel, &c. The proceſs is much the ſame in 


beaver ; women tear off the long hair with a knife like 
a thoemaker's knife, and the ſhort hair they ſcrape off 
with another kind of knife: then they mix one third 
of dry caſtor to two thirds of old coat, which is a ſkin 
that has been worn ſome time by the ſavages. This 
{tuff ſo mixed is carded and weighed out into parcels, 
according to the ſize and thickneſs of the hat intended. 
Then each parcel is teized with the bow- ſtring to purity 
it from all filth, and to make the ſtuff fall preciſely to- 
gether, which is the moſt difficult part of the work. 
Thus they form hats of an oval figure, ending a-top 
in an acute angle. With what ſtuff remains, they 
ſtrengthen them where they happen to be ſlender. 
They purpoſely make them thicker in the brim near the 
crown, than towards the circumference, or crown itſelf. 
They next harden the hats into cloſer flakes, by preſſ- 
inz down the hardening leather upon them. After 
which they are carried to the baſon; upon which lay- 
ing one hat at a time, they ſprinkle it over with water 
and mould it : the heat of the fire, the water, and the 
preſſing, embody the ſtuff into a ſlight hairy felt. The 
maker, having turned up the edges of this felt round 
the mould, lays it by and takes another, which, when 
reduced to the ſame conſiſtence and form, he joins them 
together ſo as to meet in an angle a-top, making only 
one conical cap. | 

The next proceſs is to remove the hat to the receiver 
or trough, upon the plank or ſloping fide of which the 
baſon hat is laid, being firſt dipped in the kettle. Here 
the hatter rolls and unrolls it, one part after another, 
firſt with the hand, and then with a little wooden roller, 
dipping it from time to time for four or five hours, be- 
fore it can be properly fulled ; in which violent labour, 
the workmen have their hands guarded with thick lea- 
ther, called gloves. A hat thus wrought is reduced to 
a proper- ſhape on the block, tied down by a com- 


then it is ſet to dry; and, when dry enough, it is ſinged 
by holding it over a flair of ſtraw, &c, then pounced to 
take off the coarſer nap; then they uſe the ſeal- ſkin; 
and, laſtly, card it to raiſe the fine cotton; then fitting 
it to the block, they tie it, cut round the edges, and fend 
it to the dyer's, who boils it in a copper that holds be- 
tween 10 and 12 dozen, with a dye of logwood, verdi- 


three quarters of an hour at a time, for 10 or 12 times 
ſucceſhvely, taking every hat out after each boiling. 
The dyer returns it to the maker, who hangs it to dry 
in the roof of a ſtove, under which is a charcoal fire; 
and thus prepares it for ſtiffening, which is done with 
melted glue, or gum ſeneca, ſmeared over it with a 
bruſh, and rubbed in with the hand; then ſpreading 
a cloth over the ſteaming baſon, and ſprinkling it with 


it is placed thereon brim downwards; and when it is 
moderately hot, the workman ſtrikes gently on the 
brim, with the flat of his hand to make the jointings 
incorporate, turning it this way and that, ſetting it at 
laſt on the crown : .then it 1s put on the block, bruſhed 


to be lined. 


: 


£400; at which time they became of uſe for country 


Har, is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, to ſignif | 
dignity of a cardinal, or a promotion to that digni wp 
HATCHES, in a ſhip, a kind of trap-doore u, 
cover the hatch-way, or entrance into the holq Ke . 
 HATCH-WAY, a paſſage through the deck; 
the hold, &c. * 

HATCHING, the action whereby fœcundated en. 
after a proper time of incubation, exclude their * 4 
The learned Mr. Reaumur has obliged the wor Fo. 
an ingenious treatiſe on the method of hatching chi: 
ens by an artificial heat. | EY 
Harcnins, or Hacnins, in deſigning and en. 
graving, ſignifies the making of lines with a pen, pe. 
cil, graver, &c. and the croſſing or interſecting woe 


others drawn in another direction.“ 


HATCHINGs are of great uſe in heraldry, to difin 
guiſh the ſeveral colours of an eſcutcheon, without 10 
being illumined. The firſt kind of hatching in wile. 
5 eee pak, 
or from top to bottom, ſignifies gules or red. The fo. 
cond in fels, or acrols the coat, ſignifies az#+2 or ty + 
Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in feſs, fignitie 
2reen ; and that in bars, from left to right, 5. 
When the coat is only dotted, it is ſuppoſed to be &; 
and when quite bare or void, arent or white. 

HATCHMENT, in heraldry, a name ſometimes 
uſed tor an atchievement, or eſcutcheon over a gate, 
door, or on the ſide of a houſe. 7 

HaTCHMENT alſo ſignities the marſhalling of fe. 
veral coats of arms in an eſcutcheon. See the article 
MARSHALLINO. | 

HATTOOCK, a ſhock of corn containing 12 ſheaves: 
others make it only three ſheaves laid together. 

HAVEN, a ſea- port or harbour. See HARBOUE. 

HAVER, a term uſed by country people for oats, 
. HAUNCH, or HA x, the hip;or that part of the 
body between the laſt ribs and tlie thigh. 

AUNT, among ſportſmen, the place to which | 
game are accuſtomed to reſort : among hunters it is the 
walk of a deer, or the place of his ordinary paſſage. 

 HAUTBOY, a muſical inſtrument of the wind 
kind, ſhaped much like the flute, only that it ſpreads 
and widens toward the bottom, and is ſounded through 
a reed. The treble is two feet long; the tenor goes: 
fifth lower, when blown : it has only eight holes; but 
the baſs, which 1s five feet long, has eleven. 
HAW, in botany, &c. a common name for the fruit 
of the white thorn. See MESPILVUs. 

Haw, in farriery, is a ſwelling and ſpungineſs that 
grows in the inner corner of the eye of a horfe, ſo large 
ſometimes as to cover a part of the eye. The methet 
of curing it is eaſily performed by cutting part of it 
away; but the farriers are apt to cut away too much: 
the wound may be dreſſed with honey of roſes; and 
if a fungus or ſpungy fleſh ariſes, it ſhould be ſpriled 
with burnt allum, or touched with blue vitriol. 

HAWK, a ſynonymous term with falcon, though, 
by ſome, reſtrained to the leſs fort of falcons. 

HAWKEER, in commerce, a pedlar, or perſon thit 
goes about the country ſelling wares: this name is {aid 
to ariſe from their uncertain wandering, like pero, 
4 with hawks, ſeek their game where the) m] 
find it. | ; hf 

HAWKING, the exerciſe of taking wild 
means of hawks. ns 4 

HAWK WEED, in botany: See HreRAcHIt, 

HAWSE, in naval architecture, that part of a 15 
bow through which the cable paſles, and 18 drawn int 


and let out of the ſhip. I 
HAY, a general name for any kind of gras, 3 | 
dried for the food of cattle. l 
uſt be reg? 


The time of mowing graſs for hay, mul bine be⸗ 
lated according to its growth and ripeneſs; not L = 
ing more prejudicial to the crop than mater 
ſoon, becauſe the ſap is not then fully come os 5 
root, and when made into hay, it ſhrinks oh bg 
thing. It muſt not, however, be let ſtan * the 
till it have ſhed its ſeeds. When the tors as "ed bo⸗ 
look brown, and begin to bend down, ane * _—_ 
ney- ſuck le flowers begin to wither, Mg g's 1 
it ripe for mowinngg dg 

Har-Be TE, in law, a liberty to take or — 


| 2 


WE which grows common in England in the woods and 


H E A 


| other wood, to make and repair hedges, gates, &c. by a 
t for life, or years. 5 | 2 , Fed 
7075 is alſo taken for wood for the making 
of rakes and forks, uſed in making: hay. 955 1 
HAY WARD, the perſon: who keeps the common 
herd or cattle of à town. He is appointed by the lord's 
court, and his office is to ſee that the cattle neither 
break nor crop the hedges of incloſed grounds; he is 
alſo to look to the fields, and impound cattle that com- 
t treſpaſs therein- e e e 
PHAZLE, Coryins, in botany, à well known plant, 


hedges; it produces male and female flowers, growing 
at remote diſtances on the ſame tree: the flowers are 
diſpoſed in the form of an amentum ; the female flowers 
arc ſeſſile, and included in the germ: they have neither 
corolla nor pericarpium. The fruit is a ſubovate nut, 
with a deraded baſe, and at the top a little compreſſed 
and acuminated. 177 Fj. a#1 
//1-HazLE, a name ſometimes given to the elm. 
ee ELM. be | E fy 251 
: HAZLE-EART H, in agriculture, a moderately com- 
act earth, much approaching to tlie nature of the 
chiſely ſoil, and indeed properly a ſpecies of it, but al- 
wavs containing a large quantity of reſin- coloured ſand. 

HEAD, Caput, the uppermoſt or foremoſt part of 
the body of an animal. When viewed on the outſide, 
it is divided into the hairy ſcalp and the face. The hairy 
ſcalp covers the upper part of the os frontis, the oſſa 
parictalia, the os occipitis, and the upper and lower 

ortions of the temporal bones. The uppermoſt part 
of the hairy ſcalp is termed the vertex or ſontanella; the 
back part, occiput; the lateral parts, the temples. See 
CRANIUM. i 1 

HEADp-Mourp-sHor, a diſeaſe in children, wherein 
the ſutures, generally the coronal, have their edges ſhot 
over each other, ſo as to compreſs the internal parts. 
This diſeaſe uſually occaſions convulſions, and admits 
of no cure, unleſs room could be given by a divulſion of 
the ſutures. This diſorder is oppoſite to the horſe- ſhoe 
head. See HoRSE-SHOE HeaD. _ 

HEAD is alſo uſed for the top or extremity of any 
thing; thus we fay, the head of a tree, &c. 4 

Hz Ap, in the military art. Head of a work is the 
front of it next the enemy, and furtheſt from the place, 
as the front of a horn- work is the diſtance between the 
fanked angles of the demi-baſtions ; the head of a double 
tenaille is the ſaliant angle in the middle; and the two 
other ſides which form the re-entering angles. 

Hr ap, in painting, ſculpture, &c. a repreſentation 
of that part of the human body, whether in colours, 
draught, or creux: if taken from the life, or ſuppoſed 
to bear a juſt reſemblance to the perſon, it is more pro- 
perly called portrait. 

Hz AD-BOROUOCR, the perſon who is chief of the 
frank- pledge in boroughs, or who anciently had the 
government within his own pledge. 

Hr ADP-BOROUGAHSO, at this time, are a kind of con- 
ſtables. See Cos TABLE. | 

Heap-Lanp, in huſbandry, is taken to fignify the 
Upper-part of land left for the turning of the plough. 

Hr ap-Tin, in metallurgy, a preparation of tin-ore 
toward the fitting it for working into metal. When the 
ore has been pounded and twice waſhed, that part of it 
which lies uppermoſt. or makes the ſurface of the maſs 
in the tub, is called head-tin : this is ſeparated from the 
reſt, and after a little more waſhing becomes fit for the 
blowing-houſe | „ 

He ap, in architecture. &c. an ornament of ſculpture, 
frequently ſerving as the key of an arch, platband, &c. 

heſe heads commonly repreſent ſome of the heathen 
deives. virtues, ſeaſons, &c. with their attributes. The 

Wa beaſts are alſo uſed in places ſuitable thereto. 
2 3 4 the heads of men, beaſts, &c. are borne 
ner full-faced or fide-faced, which muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed in blazoning. | | 


Moor s-HxE AD, a kind of bomb or granado ſhot out 


of a cannon. 


+0r*S-HEAD, in heraldry, ar e of ablack- 
moor's head, ſwathed with a ben frequently borne 


** 
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as a Creſt, 
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„ Moor's-HEAD, in chymiſtry, the capital of an alem- 
bick with a long neck, to convey the vapour into a veſſel, 
which ſerves as a refrigeratorr. 
Dragon's-HE AD, in aſtronomy, the aſcending nods 
of the moon or other plane. | 

HEALING, in architecture, the covering a roof 
with lead, tiles, &c. . | 

HEALTH, Hygieia, Hygeia, a proper diſpoſition of 
the body, and all its parts, for performing their reſpec- 
tive functions; and this conſiſts in a due connexion. It 
is likewiſe applied to the mind, and then it means a juſt 
diſpoſition of the rational powers and paſſions to per- 
form their proper actions; and this, in a great PE” 
depends on bodily health. The preſervation and re- 
ſtoration of health conſtitute the objects of the arts of 
medicine. The continuance of health depends prin- 
cipally on the ſix,non-naturals, air, food, exerciſe, the 
paſſions, evacuation and retention, ſleeping and waking. 
The ancients raiſed it to a goddeſs, to whom they ſup- 
poſed the care of health to belong. Ihe Greeks wor- 
ſhipped her under the name Tyisza, and the Romans 
under. that of Salus. Her temple at Rome was on the 
Mons Quirinalis, where ſhe had a ſtatute crowned with 
medical herbs. She is repreſented in medals with a 
ſerpent ſtretching on her left arm, and holding a patera 
to it with the right: ſometimes ſhe has an altar before 
her, with a ſerpent twiſted round, raiſing its head to 
take ſomething out of the ſame, with the inſcription 
S AE. AU. | 


ſecundines in women. | | 

HEARING, Auditus, one of the external ſenſes, be- 
ing the act or faculty of perceiving ſounds ; its organ is 
the ear, particularly the auditory nerve diffuſed through 


SOUND. The ear and its ſeveral membranes, nerves, 
canals, &c. are vehicles for the reception, modification, 
and tranſmiſſion of ſound to the brain, which is the 
{eat of this tenſe. See EAR. | 

HEART, Cor, in anatomy, a muſcular body ſituated 


in the cavity of the thorax, on the anterior pa't of the 


diaphragm, between the two laminæ of the mediaſtinum. 
It is ſomewhat conical, flatted on the ſides, round at the 
top, and oval at the baſis; this laſt is accompanied with 
appendices. called auriculæ, and by large blood-veſſels; 
and all theſe are included in a membranous capſula, 
named pericardium. 

It is hollow within, and divided by a ſeptum, which 
runs between the edges into two cavities; one of which 
is thick and ſolid, called the left ventricle; the other 
thin and ſoft, termed the right ventricle; though, in 
their natural ſituation, the right ventricle is placed more 
anteriorly than the left. Each ventricle opens at the 
baſis by two orifices; one of which anſwers to the auri- 
cles, the other to the mouth of a large artery; one of 
which may be termed the auricular orifice, tlie other the 
arterial orifice. The right ventricle opens into the right 
auricle, and into the trunk of the pulmonary artery ; the 
left into the left auricule, and into the great trunk of the 
aorta. At the edges of theſe orifices are ſeveral moveable 
pellicles, called valves, of which ſome are turned in- 
ward towards the ventricle, that let the blood enter the 
heart, but hinder it from going out the ſame way, and 
are called triglochines or tricuſpides ; others turned to- 
wards the great veſſels, which ſuffer the blood to go out 
of the heart, but hinder it from returning, and are called 
ſemi-lunares or ſigmoidales. The tricuſpides of the left 
ventricle are hkewiſe termed nitrales. | 

The inner ſurfaces of the ventricles have thick fleſhy 
productions called columne. To the extremities of 
theſe columnæ or pillars are faſtened ſeveral tendinous 
cords; the other ends are joined to the tricuſpides. 
here are likewiſe other ſmall, ſhort, tendinous ropes, 
along both the edges of the ſeptum, in an obliquely 
tranſverſe fituation, forming a kind of net-work. 

The cavities of the ventricles are ſmall deep foſſulæ, 
near each other, with ſmall prominent inteiſtices be- 
tween. The greateſt part of the foſſulæ are orifices of 
the venous ducts. 3, | 
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angles, 


HE AM denotes in animals the ſame as after-birth or 


it; its objects are certain vibrations of the air. See 
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The fleſhy fibres of the heart, eſpecially thoſe of the 
| right ventricle, are either bent into arches or folded into 
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buy two large veins, which meet and terminate there, 


production of the great bag, and is turned towards the 


H E A 


atigles, the latter being longer chan the former? The 
middle of theſe arches, and the angles of the folds,” ate 
turned towards the apex of the heart; and the extremi- 


ties of the fibres toward the baſis. Theſe fibres not 


only differ in length, but in their directions, Whiell are 
very oblique in all, but much more ſo ih the long or 
folded fibres than in the ſhort ones.. 
Each ventricle is compoſed of its proper diſtinct 
fibres; but the left has many more than the right. By 
carefully unravelling all the fibres of the heart, we find 
it made up of two bags contained in a thire. 


The tubes which croſs tranſverſely are muell more 
numerous than thoſe which croſs longitudinally; Which 


will ſerve to rectify the falſe notion about the motion of 


the heart, that it is performed by- a:contortion like a 
ſcrew; that the heart is ſhortened in - the time of con- 
traction, and lengthened in dilatation. in Oe 
The tricuſpidal valves of the right ventricle are three 
triangular productions, very fmooth on that ſide next 
the auricle, and on the fide next the ventricle ſeveral 
membranous and tendinous expanſions, and their edges 


notched. The valves of the auricular orifice of the 


left ventricle are of the ſame ſtructure, and but two 
in number. % , 24200] 85 8 
The ſemi-lunar valves are ſix in number, three be- 


longing to each ventricle, ſituated at the mouths of the 


great arteries, and may be properly enough called val- 


vulæ arteriales. n | 1 24 
The auricles are muſcular bags, fituated at the baſis 
of the heart, one towards the right ventricle, the other 
towards the left, and joined together by an inner ſeptem 
and external communicating fibres, much like the ven- 
tricles ; one of them being called the right auricle, the 
other the left. They are very uneven on the inſide, but 
{moother on the outſide, and terminate in a narrow, 
flat, indented edge, like a cock's comb. | | 
'The right auricle is larger than the left, and it joins 
the right ventricle by a common tendinous opening. It 
has two other openings united into one, and formed 


almoſt in a direct line, called vena cava, ſuperior and 
inferior : the notched edge of this auricle terminates 
obliquely in a kind of obtuſe point, which is a ſmall 


middle of the baſis of the heart, Fi 
The whole inner ſurface of the right auricle is un- 
even, by reaſon of a great number-of prominent lines, 
which run acroſs the tides of it, and communicate with 
each other by ſmaller lines, which he obliquely in the 
interſtices between the former. Ai OTE Ts 
The left auricle is pretty thick and unequally ſquare, 
into which the four vems open that are called venæ pul- 
monares, and which has à diſtinct appendix belonging 
to it, like a third ſmall auriele. „ . 
Beſides the great common veſſels, the heart has ſome 
peculiar to itſelf, called the coronary arteries and veins, 
as in ſome meaſure they crown the baſis of the heart. 
Theſe arteries, which are two in number, called the 
right and left coronaries, go out from the beginning of 
the aorta, and afterwards fpread round the bafis of the 
heart, to the ſubſtance of which they ſend numerous ra- 
mifications. The exterior courſe of the veins is pretty 
much the ſame with that of the arteries; their trunk 
opens principally into the right auricle, by a particular 
orifice, furniſhed with a ſemi- lunar valve: all the coro- 
nary veſſels and their ramifications communicate with 
each other. The pericardium conſiſts of three laminæ, 
the middle and principal of which is compoſed of very 
fine tendinous filaments croſſing each other in different 
directions. The external lamina ſeems to be a con- 
tinuation of the outer coat of the heart, auricles, and 
great veſlels. _ > Þ it . 
The pericardium is cloſely connected to the dia- 
phragm, not at the apex, but exacti at that place Which 


» 


anſwers to the flat or lower fide of the heart; the reſt ofſ pe 


the bag lies upon the diaphragm without any adheſion, 
The external lamina, or more properly common cover- 
ing, is formed by the duplicature of the mediaſtinum. 
The internal lamina is perforated by an infinite number, 
of very ſmall holes, through which a ſerous fluid con- 


tinually tranſudes, in the fame manner. as in the peri- 


— 


| 


MEM 


tonæum: ſometimes, upon diſſect ion, it is of a rech 
colour, which may be owitig to à tranſudation of bloo þ 
through the fine membrane g — 


The heart and parts belonging to it are the princiy,, 
Wh bent s ao oa 
ventricles 6ughit to be conſidered 8. two'Yyrinpes 1; 
cloſely joint together as o make but one body, and 
farniſhed wir Tuekers in contary Girtdtions to dach 
other ; fo as that, by drawingons of thi, = fluid jy 
in, and forced out again by theothet; t 


ventricles are contracted, the two 
a equal and direct manner, more according to tlie 
heart; becauſe the number of tranſverſe fibres is much 
greater than that of the longitudinal ones. 

The flethy fibres, thus contracted, do the office of 
ſuckers, by preſſing upon the blood in the ventricles: 
whieh "blood being forced to the baſis of the heart. 
preſſes the tricuſpidal valves againſt each other, opens 
the ſemi-lunares, and ruſhes with impetuoſity through 
the arteries and their ramifications, as through fo many 


ſelaſtick tubes. The blood, thus puſhed on, enters the 


capillary veſſels, and is from thence forced to return by 
the veins to the auricles, which like retirements lodge 
in the blood returned by the veins, during the time of a 
new contraction, which is termed ſyſtole. 
The contraction or ſyſtole ceaſes immediately; 2nd 
in that time the auricles, which contain the venous 
blood, being contracted, force the blood through the 
tricuſpidal valves into the ventricles, the fides of which 
are thereby dilated, and this dilatation is called diaſtole. 
In this manner does the heart perform the circulation, 
and that three different ways: the firſt and moſt uni- 
verſal kind of circulation is that by which almoſt all the 
arteries of the body are filled by the ſyſtole of the heart, 
and the greateſt part of the veins evacuated by the diaſtole. 
The ſecond kind of circulation, oppoſite to the firſt, 
is through the coronary veſſels of the heart, the arteries 
of which are filled with blood, during the diaſtole of the 
yentricles, and the veins emptied during the ſyſtole. 

The third kind is that of the left ventricle of the 
heart, through the venous ducts of which a {mall quan- 
tity of blood paſſes, without going through the lungs, 
which is the courſe of all the remaining maſs of blood. 

+, Explanation of plate XLI. 


and in a horizontal ſituation. B, branches of the co- 
ronary vein, C, branches of the coronary artet). 
D, che right auricle. E, branches of veins, going from 
thet right auriele. F, the left auricle. G, the trunk 
of the aorta. H, the trunk of the pulmonary artery. 


ſcending trunk of the vena cava. L, L, L. L, Branches 
of the abrta riſing upwards. M, one of the branche; 
of the pulmonary artery. N, N, N, branches of the 
pulmonary vein „„ 


* 


As 


tricles. A, the 'muſcular ſeftum Which divides” the 
ventricles. B, the right wentriele opening into the right 
auricle and into the trunk of the pulmonary artery. -» 
the left ventricle opening into the left auricle and wo 
the great trunk of the aorta. 
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Fig. q and 10 repreſent the heart in different poſitions 


to ſhew the fibres and orfices of the venous ducts. A. 


This motion of the heart is wonderful: it cont 
od of lle tay and night, . 
ſingle moment's interruption br intermifnon ; 4 
. more than an bundred Tanten 8 
every day. Here is, indeed, ſomething like 
mechanics want, under che 
tion; and the ſtapendous wiſdom 
nothing more gloriouſly expreſſed. | 
„HE ART-Burn, a pain at the mout 
The heart - burn Is uſually cauſed ei 


tn of the ſtomach. 
ther by a dee 
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The heart is made up of ſubſtance capable of c. 
traction ant dilatation. When the fleſhy fibres of the - 
cavities ate Elfened m 


Fig. 7. The human heart ſeen in its convex part, 


I, the aſcending trunk of the vena cava. K, the de- 
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Fig. 8. The heart opened to ſhewAthe parts of it gen- 


aſtending trunk of the vena cava. B. che trunk of e 


breadth or thickneſs ;'than according to de lengths 
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I zn acid acrimony prevailing in the ſtomach. If by a 
unden Eh which is moſt generally the caſe, alca- 
hne ſubſtances cure the preſent diſorder, as taſtaceous 
wders, Or a clove chewed in the mouth, and ſwallow- 
ed gradually: but if the diſorder proceeds from an alcali, 
the cure will conſiſt in exhibiting aceſcent ſubſtances. 

Galen recommends. vinegar of ſquills as a maſt effec- 


- 


tual remedy for preventing the heart-burn : but Hippo- 
crates, in the ſecond of his Epidemicks, orders hot 
bread with pure wine to be given in this diſorder. Fe Þ 

HEAT, in phyſiology, one of the ſecondary qualities 
of bodies produced by fire, and oppoſed to cold. Under 
the article fire, we conſidered the ſun as the principal 
ſource of heat upon the earth's ſurface, and the confines 
of the earth and atmoſphere : without this, all the bodies 
upon our globe would doubtleſs grow rigid, lifeleſs, and 
fixed. It is this that ſtirs within them, as the main 
ſpring of their actions. Hence vegetation and anima- 
1;zation are evidently promoted; and hence the ocean 
and the atmoſphere continue in a fluid ſtate. Heat in 
us is properly a ſenſation, excited by the action of fire; 
or it is the effect of fire on our organs of feeling. See 
FIRE. Hence it follows, that what we call heat is a 
particular idea or modification of our own mind, and 
not any thing exiſting in that form in the body that 
occaſions it. Heat, ſays Mr. Locke, is no more in the 
fire that burns the finger, than pain is in the needle that 
pricks it. In effect, heat in the body that gives it, is 
only motion; and in the mind, only a particular idea 
or diſpoſition of the ſoul. 

Heat in the hot body, according to 's Graveſande, is 
an agitation of the parts of the body, make by means of 
the fire contained in it: by ſuch an agitation a motion 
1: produced in our bodies, which excites the idea of heat 
in our mind; ſo that heat in reſpect of us is nothing but 
that idea, and in the hot body nothing but motion. If ſuch 
motion expel the fire in right lines, it gives us the idea of 
light; if in a various and irregular motion, only heat. 

Heat, with reſpect to our ſenſations, or the effect pro- 
duced on us by a hot body, 1s eſtimated by its relation 
to the organ of feeling; no object appearing to the hot, 
unleſs its heat exceed that of our body. Whence the 
tame thing to different perſons, or, at different times, to 
the lame perſon, thall appear both hot and cold. The 
degree of heat 18 meaſured by the expanſion of the air or 
{pirit in the thermometer, See THERMOMETER. 
HEAT, in geography, the degree of heat in the vari- 
ous ſcaſons and climates, ariſing from the different 
angles under which the fun's rays ſtrike on the earth's 
ſurface. The earth being further removed from the ſun 
in ſummer than in winter, it may be aſked, how it 
comes to paſs, that ſince the ſun is the fountain of heat 
as well as light, our winters are much colder than our 
ſummers. In anſwer to this, it is to be conſidered that 
the rays of the ſun fall with much leſs obliquity upon 
the ſurtace of the earth, on our ſide of the equator, in 
the ſummer than in the winter ; and therefore they not 
only act more forcibly upon it, but a greater quantity of 
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chanicks, that a moving body, ftriking perpendicularly 
on another, acts on it with all its force; and that a body 
linking obliquely, acts with the leſs force, the more it 


right lines, muſt obſerve the ſame mechanical law as 
other bodies; and conſequently its action muſt be 


niking on any obſtacle in a direction parallel thereto, 


finite, i. c. nothing: hence the ſun, radiating on the 
earth in the morning, ſcarce produces any warmth at 
= Again, in the winter, befides that the fun is much 
3 - the heaven, when at its meridian height, than 
5 — rn, its rays paſs through a longer portion 
= carti's atmoſphere, by which great part are 
<rcepted ; and ſome, by various refractions and re- 

ections, turned another way. 5 
ANG in ſummer, the ſun continues with us ſix- 
1 tn 75 is abſent but eight; whereas in winter, 
whith 8 us but eight hours, and is abſent ſixteen ; all 
2 things conſpire to make a conſiderable alteration 


i 


not tlie weather hotter, when the ſun is in the tropick 


them fall upon a given place. For it is ſhewn in me-| 


deviates from the perpendicular. Now fire, moving in 


has no ſenſible effect, by reaſon the ratio is almoſt in- 


H E A 


of cancer, its rays then falling with the leaſt obliquity, 
and paſſing the ſhorteſt way through the atmoſphere, 
and the days being then at the longeſt, than it is about 
a month afterwards, when the ſun is in the next ſign? 


Un anſwer to this, it is to be remembered, that bodies 


are not always the hotteſt at that very inſtant the greateſt 
degree of heat is applied to them: they require time to 
heat, as well as to cool; it is the length of time there- 
fore that the heat is applied to them, as well as the 
degree of it, that determines the quantity of heat com- 
municated to them. For the like reaſon we find it 
warmer about two o'clock in the afternoon than at 
twelve, when the ſun is in its meridian altitude, and its 
rays fall thickeſt and moſt forcibly upon the earth. The 
diverſity of the heat of climates and ſeaſons arifing 
chiefly from the different angles under which the ſun's 
rays ſtrike upon the ſurface of the earth, Dr. Halley 
gives a mathematical computation of. the effect of the 
ſun under the different ſeaſons and climates, going upon 
the mechanical principle already laid down : whence the 


radius, the force of the ſun on the horizontal ſurface of 
the earth will be to that as the fine of the ſun's altitude 
at any other time: but how ſtrictly juſt this calculation 
may be, for reaſons already aſſigned, and from the fol- 
lowing conſideration, we wholly leave to the ſagacity of 
our readers to determine. Let it be conſidered, that the 
different degrees of heat and cold in different places de- 
pend in a very great meaſure upon the accidents of ſitua- 
tion, with regard to mountains, valleys, and ſoils. The 
firſt helps greatly to chill the air by the winds, which 
blow in eddies through the levels beyond; and moun- 
tains, ſometimes turning a concave ſide to the ſun, have 


and the like effects are ſometimes had from the convex 
parts of clouds, either by refraction or reflexion, As to 
foils, a ſtony, ſandy, or chalky earth, it is known, re- 
flects moſt of the ſun's rays into the air again, and re- 
tains but few; by which means a conſiderable acceſſion 
of heat is der:yed to the air; as, on the contrary black 
looſe ſoils abſorb moſt of the rays, and return few into 
the air, ſo that the ground is much the hotter. __ 
The following table of the heat of different climates 
1s computed for every tenth degree of latitude, to the 


be made of the intermediate degrees: ad 


Lat. Sun in Sun in 8 un in | 


va | B | 


| © | 20000 | 18341 | 18341 
| 10 | 19696 20290 , 15854 
20 | 18797 | 21737 | 13166 
| 30 | 17321 | 22051 | 10124 , 
40 | 15321 | 23048 | 6944 | 
50 | 12555 | 22991 | 3798 

60 10000 | 22773 | 1075 
| 70 | 0840 | 23543 | 00 
| 80 | 3473 | 24073 | - 000 
| 90 .0000 | 25055 oo 


—yB— — — 


Hence are deducible the following corollaries: 1. 
That the equinoctial heat, when the ſun becomes 
vertical, is as twice the ſquare of the radius, which may 
be propoſed as a ſtandard to compare with in all other 


Fa abe by the angle of incidence; and hence fire, |... 2. That under the equinoctial, the heat is as the 


fine of the ſun's declination. 3. That in the frigid 
zones, where the fun ſets not, 5 heat is as the cir- 
cumference of a circle into the fine of the altitude at b; 
and conſequently, that in the ſame latitude theſe aggre- 
gates of warmth are as the fine of the fun's declination ; 
and at the ſame declinationofthe fun, they are as the fines 
of theof the latitudes into the fines of the of the declina- 
tion. 4. That the equinoctial day's heat is every where 
as the coſine of the latitude. 5. In all places where the 


{ſun ſets, the difference between the ſummer and winter 


heats, when the declinations are contrary, is equal to 
a circle into the fine of the altitude at 6 in the ſummer. 
parallel ; and conſequently theſe differences are the 
ſines of the latitude multiplied by the fines of the de- 


with reſpect to heat and col is be { IV 1 
oi. L. No. 37. and cold. If this be ſo, why is 


* 


clination. 6. It appears from the above table, that 
5 T 2 che 


2 


vertical ray which is of the greateſt heat being put for 


the effects of a burning mirror upon the ſubject plain; 


equinoctial and tropical ſun; by which an eſtimate may 
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"the tropical ſun under the equirioctial has, of all others 
the leaf force: under the pole, the'hear'is greater than 
that of any other day, being to that of the equinottial 
"AS 5 to 4. L | RT os | 

He Ar, in the animal ceconofny, called the innate or 
Vital heat, is no other than the attrition of the par- 
ticles of the blood, occaſioned by its circulatory motion, 
eſpecially in the arteries. The generation of heat in the 
animal body is determined by three mechanicalprinciples:' 

1. That the more denſe the matter is, the degree of 
heat generated thereby is proportionably the greater; for 
by the laws of mechanicks, if two bodies move with an 
equal degree of velocity, the effects produced by them 
will bear a ſtrict proportion to their reſpective denſities 
or quantities of matter. 5 i 17 

2. The greater the mutual preſſure of the parts of one 

hody upon thoſe of another is, the heat generated is, 
cœteris paribus, proportionably the more intenſe. 

2 The denſer bodies are, the ſtronger their mutual 
Preſſure, and the quicker their motions, the greater is 
the degree of heat produced; for in proportion as the 
velocity is increaſed, ſo the mutual reſiſtance between 
the hody moved, and that which may be ſaid to ſuſtain 
the motion, is augmented. „„ 

Bur to conſider the method in which heat is generated 
and increaſed in the human body more accurately: the 
blood itſelf is a body; the heart alſo and the arteries are 
bodies; and conſequently the heart cannot contract itſelf 
without preſſing upon the blood, and this preſſure is 
continued by the arteries. . 

When a body moves from the baſe towards the apex 
of a conical canal, it mult ſtrike againſt its fides : hence 
ariſes a repercuſſion, and conſequently an attrition, 
Now the arteries of our bodies are ſuch conical canals, 
and conſequently reſiſt the impreſſion of the blood; 
therefore an attrition muſt neceſſarily be produced, and 
by natural philoſophy we are taught, that where there is 
attrition there alſo muft be heat : ſo that there can be no 
heat in the human body hut what is produced by the cir- 
culation of the fluids. Hence the degrees of heat are 
moſt properly eſtimated by the pulſe. Since then all 
the heat in the human body 1s produced by the motion 
of the fluids, and ſince the exceſs of heat bears a joint 
proportion of the attrition of the moving fluids with 
themſelves, and with the veſſels in which they flow, it 
is hence obvious, that whatever increaſes the velocity of 
their circulatory motion, muſt of courſe increaſe the heat 
of the body: ſo that by motion or exerciſe the degrees 
of heat are not only increaſed, but alſo bear a proportion 
to the velocity of that motion. 

Boerhaave, after making repeated experiments by 
means of Fahrenheit's mercurial thermometers, affirms 
that the vital heat in men amounts to 92 degrees; where- 
as in children it often amounts to 94; that a man is al- 


very quickly in it. 


force of the heart, to which is always proportional the 


velocity of the blood, and the re- action of the arteries |] a chapter or convent, whoſe week it is to 
and antecedent blood; it follows, that if the re- action] the choir, &c. | | 


be not altered, then the heat of the blood will not be 


altered, unleſs by an alteration of the impetus impreſſed | preſſion in the Hebrew language. 


upon the blood from the heart. 


The heat of the blood may be conſidered as a re&-| the ancient called the ſquare, and the 8%] 


| for fore eyes, as alſo for the colick ; and fomentations of 


| he called the primum mobile. King Alphonſus added 


heaven was drawn over the whole for the refidence 0 
ways hotter than that portion of the atmoſphere which | the Diety. The cryſtalline heavens. were ſuppoſed to 
ſurrounds him, and that he cannot bear a heat in his] have no ſtars fixed in them; they 1ncompanee 7 
body greater than an hundred and a few odd degrees, | inferior, ſtarry, and planetary heavens, COMMUNICAUNg 
without a ceſſation of the circulation and death. He alſo| their motion thereto. The firſt ſerved to account vt 
affirms, that no one can live in an air which has go de- that ſlow motion of the fixed ſtars, where?) 2 
arees of heat, but that all animals hitherto known die] advance a degree caſtward in ſeventy yea 
preceſſion of the equinoxes. The ſecon 
At the ſame diſtance from the heart, the heat of equal| the phænomena of libration or trepidation. | 
quantities of blood will be as their velocities; and in the] ſuppoſed 23 heavens, Calippus thirty, 
tame velocities of blood, the heat will be reciprocally as] 33, Ariſtotle 47, and Fracaſtor 70. 
the diſtance from the heart: for ſince in homogeneal| did not much concern themſelves about t 
bodies nothing elle is required to diſen age the particles | theſe heavens, provided they ſerved to acco 
exciting heat, but an attrition of parts produced by the of the celeſtial motions, and agreed with ph 


"<p 


HE B 


| 4 
the ſecond as 3, and the velocity as 1 the heat 
firſt will be as 8, and of the ſecond as 3: ang fo the 
heat of the firſt will be more than double the hen 
the ſecond. 5 | e 

Hear, in horſe-courſes, either denotes the ern 
to be given horſes by way of preparation, &c. or the 
actual courſe they are to run the very day that is fun 
determine the matches. | 1 

HEATH, erica in botany, a genus of the OQtandria 
monogynia claſs of plants, the flower of which congh 
of one ere&t and quadrifid petal; and its fruit 0 4 
quadrilocular capſule, containing a great number q 
very ſmall ſeeds. 7 nd HO 

The diſtilled water of heath-flowers is recommend 


them are ſaid to be good in the gout and paralytick caky 
HEAVEN, Cem, that orb over our heads whe 
the heavenly bodies revolve. Philoſophers, divines au 
aſtronomers lay down divers heavens, as the higheſt ot 
enipyrean heaven, the zthereal or ſtarry heaven, andthe 
planetary heaven. e . 
Heaven, among divines, called the empyrean, i; le 
abode of God, and bleſſed ſpirits, ſuch as angels, andthe 
fouls of the righteous deceaſed. This in ſeriptur h 
frequently called the kingdom of heaven, the heaven gf 
heavens, the third heaven, Paradiſe, the New Jen 
ſalem, &c. e en e e 
HEAVEN, in aſtronomy, called the ethereal and 
ſtarry heaven, is that immenſe region where the ſtan, 
planets, and comets are ranged. It is vulgarly calel 
firmament, though, the original word uſed by Moſes, 
when ſpeaking of the ſecond day's creation, properly 
ſignifies no more than expanſe, a term adapted to the 
impreſſion which the heavens make on our ſenſe; 
whence in other parts of ſcripture the heaven is com- 
pared to a curtain or tent to dwell in. Deſcants, 
Kircher, &c. have eaſily demonſtrated this heaven not 
to be ſolid, but fluid, though they ſtill ſuppoſe it fall 
without any vacuity, and cantoned out into fo many 
vortices, | | | 
Sir Iſacc Newton has abundantly ſhewn the heavens, 
to be void of all reſiſtance, and conſequently almoſt all 
matter, from the planets perſiſting in their motions 
without any ſenſible diminution of their velocity, and 
the comets paſiing freely in all directions. The ancient 
aſtronomers aſſumed as many heavens, as they obſerved 
different motions therein : all which they ſuppoſed ſolid 
and ſpherical. Thus, there were ſeven heavens for the | 
ſeven planets ; the eighth was for the fixed ſtars which 
they called firmament : Ptolemy added a ninth vhich 
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two cryſtalline heavens, to account for ſome irregulantis 
in the heavenly motions; and, laftly, an Empyrea 
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officiate in 


angle under the velocity and the diſtance : that is, if in 


tio perſons the velocity be as 3, and the diſtances where- 


in we would determine the heat, be as much more in 

one as in another, that is, as 2 to 1; the heat of one 

will be 6. and. the other 3; that is, the heat of the firſt 

will be double that of the ſecond. If the diſtance of the 

firſt be as 2, and the velocity as 4; but the diſtance of 
2 


binical characters ſomewhat rounded. fader 
ſtand more ſquare than the other, and are the che 
uſed in the text of the ſcriptures, &c. an 
are uſed for the gloſs or r kh 

Hebrew Languaga Or, HEBREV 

{poken by the Jews; in which all the book 
Teſtament are written, hence caſled _ 
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jece wrote in pure Hebrew beſides theſe; 


Grp forne parts of thoſe are in Chaldee. So, that 
A is the moſt ancient language, ſo far as we 
know. The Hebrew has but one ſimple conjugation 
sis varied in each verb ſeven or eight ways, 
| & of ſo many different conjugations, 
2nd under one word affords a great number of ex- 
*effions whereby to repreſent all the different modifi- 

tions of a verb, Which, in the modern and moſt of 
thc learned languages, are expreſſible only by phraſes. 
The original words in Hebrew, called roots, rarely 


_ conſiſt of more than three letters, or two ſyllables, ex- 


preſſed by two tounds, or the ſame ſound redoubled and 
indicated by a point. The Hebrew has twenty-two 
letters, which are divided into guttural, palatal, dental, 
labial, and lingual. There are only five vowels in the 
Hebrew, the tame with ours; but each 18 ſubdivided 
into two, a long and a ſhort. To thele ten or twelve 
vowels muſt be added others called ſemi- vowels, which 
are only to connect the conſonants, and make the 
eaſier tranſition from one to the other. There are 
about forty different accents in the Hebrew, the uſe of 
feveral of which is not well aſcertained. In general 
they ſerve, 1. To diftinguifh/ the ſentences and the 
members thereof, like the points, &c. in Engliſh; 2. 


To determine the quantity of the ſyllables: and, 3. To 


maik the tone wherewith they art to be ſung or ſpoken. 

Rabbinical HEBREW, or modern Hebrew, that uſed 

the Rabbins in their compoſitions. The baſis of 
this is the Hebrew and Chaldee, with divers alterations 
therein, the meaning of which they have very much 
enlarged. They have borrowed ſeveral things from the 
Arabick; the reſt chiefly from the Greek, Latin, and 
modern tongues, particularly that ſpoke in the place 
where each Rabbin wrote. M. Simon, obſerves in his 
Hi. Crit. that the Rabbins have tranſlated moſt of the 
ancient philoſophers, mathematicians, aſtronomers, and 


phyſicians; they do not want even orators and poets, 
and have wrote on moſt ſubjects themſelves. 


HECATOMB, Hecatombe, in anitic,uity, a facrifice 


of a hundred oxen. at as many altars, and by as many 


prieſts. The ancients tell us, that Pythagoras lacri- 
ficed a hecatomb to the Muſes. for their aſſiſtance in 
diſcovering the demonſtration of the 47th propoſition 
of Euclid's firſt book. | 


HECTICK, or HecTick FEVER, a kind of flow: 


tever, occaſioned by exulcerations of the lungs, and the 
purulent matter mixing with the blood, and diſturbing 
its natural motion. The ſymptoms are an unuſual heat 
in the palms of the hands, a redneſs of the cheeks, 
elpecially after eating; alſo a weak, but quick pulſe, a 
languid habit of body, and loſs of ſtrength. | 
It is of the utmoſt conſequence, ſays Dr. Mead, to 
attempt the cure of this dreadful dileals early; and as it 
ariſes from inflammations, it requires repeated bleedings. 
Dr. Pringle recommends the ſame practice, with the uſe 
of ſetons and iſſues, made in the ſide that is moſt affect- 
ed. He obſerves, that he found nothing diminiſh the 
hectick fits ſo much as ſmall but repeated bleedings, 
eſpecially when ſaline draughts and a cooling diet are 
taken at the ſame time. In thirſt, heat, and other ſymp- 
tons, the ſigns of a putrid ſtate of the humours, the 
Ptiſan is to be acidulated with the ſpirit of witriol, and 
the aliments are to be choſen. of the accſcent kind. 
mixture of equal parts of barley-water and. {weet milk, 
ſeaſoned with ſugar and nutmeg, makes a proper and an 
agreeable part of diet; and in caſe of coſtiveneſs, let the 
patient drink a decoction of bran with raiſuis and liquo- 


os Colliquative ſweats are moſt ſafely checked by 
ime- Water, whereof the patient may drink about a pint 
a Gay, loftened with a little new mik. 
. ſe, though much recommended by phy- 
And 5 8 the double. advantage of being food 
_ 82 oughit to be taken with cagtion; not only 
_ _ people have a natural averſion to milk, but 
Tr: 15 iead-achs, acute tevers, Hatulencies, bilious 
adicial * bloody tools, it is found to be very pre- 
Rr . © preference is generally given to aſſes- 
i 5 gy ing moſt cooling and detergent; but when 
Ka e had, whey made of cows- milk, 
en ot goats, may be ſubſtituted in its room, iſpeci- 


, 


\ : 


ir if the goats hav been fed on fragrant herbs. In 
Cale 


the milk does not agree with the ſtomach, as fre- 
quently happens, it ſhould be medicated in the following 
manner take of red roſes dried, of Balauſtines, pome- 


them in a pint of cows-milk : when the decoction be- 


gins to boil, pour a little cold water into it, to make it 
ubſide. Repeat this proceſs ſeveral times, and laſtly ſtrain 


Others recommend equal quantities of milk and an in- 
fuſion of male ſpeedwell, ſow-thiſtle, ſage of Jeruſalem, 
liverwort, colts-foot, ground-ivy, maiden-hair, flowers 


of St. John's wort and roſes, with a little ſugar, a few 


drops of oil of tartar per deliquium : this muſt be drank 
pretty warm, and continued for fix weeks. But above 
all, freſh butter- milk is ſaid to be the moſt efficacious 
ſpecifick. ; 4 ad FE | | , 

' Medicines that are gently corroborating are alſo uſe- 
ful: ſuch are the ſolution of coral, or mother of pearl, in 
orange-juice ; cortex eleutherii, or peruvian bark, made 
into an electuary with ſirup of lemons. Heiſter affirms 
he has cured many of theſe fevers with the bark, in a 
few days. But above all things, riding daily muſt not 
be forgot, as being the beſt kind of exerciſe, and highly 
beneficial in theſe diſtempers. . 01 

Hecticks attack children ſometimes from voracity, 
and at others from refrigeration of the body; in which 
caſes the uſe of the temperate baths of ſweet water, con- 
tinued for ſome time, is {aid to be of great ſervice; and 
to remoye the obſtructions of the meteraick glands and 
veſſels, the frequent but ſparing uſe of the following 
ſaline aperient mixture will be necellary : take of ſalt of 
tartar, nitre, and arcanum duplicatum, each two drams; 
ſal ammoniack, three drams: mix them all together, 
and let a little of the mixture be put into rhe child's 
drink, according to his age and ſtrengtn. 

HE DGE, in agriculture, a fence incloſing a field or 
garden; made of houghs or buſhes, interwoven together. 
_ : Bwickſet HEDGE, that made of live trees in contra- 
dition to that made of ſtakes or dry boughs, 
Mortimer dire&s that the (ets of a thorn quickſet 
hedge, &c. be as big as one's thumb, cut between four 
and five inches off the ground ; if it has a ditch, that it 
be three feet wide at top, one foot at bottom and two 
feet deep: that, if the hedge be without a bank or ditch, 
the ſets be in two rows, almoſt perpendicular, and a foot 
aſunder; that the turf be laid within the graſſy fide 
downwards ; and, at every thirty feet diſtance, a young 
oak, elm, crab, &c. be placed; that ſtakes be drove into 
the loofe earth, about two feet and a half diſtance, 
down to the firm ground. | | 

When the hedge is about nine years growth, it may 
be ſplaſhed, by giving the ſhoots a cut half through, and 
then weaving it about the ſtakes, and trimming the ſu- 
perfluous branches. 7 5 

Inſtead of a north- eaſt wall to a garden, Lawrence ad- 
viſes to plant a crab-tree hedge of three rows, which 
will be a good defence againſt the winds from thoſe 
quarters which blow two parts in three of the whole 
year, beſides the ſtock of fruit ſuch a hedge will yield. 

Hedges for ornament in gardens are ſometimes plant- 
ed with ever-greens; in which caſe the holly is pre- 
terable to any other. Next to this, moſt people prefer 
the yew ; but the dead colour of its leaves renders thoſe 
hedges leſs agreeable. The laurel is one of the beſt 
greens, but the ſhoots are fo luxuriant that it is difficult 


large to prevent the diſagreeable appearance given them 
by their being cut through with the ſheers, it will be 
the beſt way to prune them with a knife, cutting the 
ſhoots juſt down to a leaf. The lauruſtinus is a very 
fine plant for this purpoſe ; but the ſame objection may 
be made to this as to the laurel; this, therefore, ought 
only to be pruned with a knife in April, when the 


flowers are going off; but the new ſhoots of the ſame 


ſpring, muſt by no means be ſhortened. The ſmall . 


for this purpoſe. The true phillyrea is tlie next beſt 
plant for hedges, which may be led up to the EN f 


top, that there may not be too much width for the ſnow 
ad or ee 


granate- rind, and cinnamon, each one dram, and boil 


off the liquor, ſweeten it with ſugar, and ſet it by for uſe. 
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to keep it in any tolerable ſhape; and as the leaves are 


leaved and rough-leaved lauruitinus are the heit plants 


ten or twelye feet, and if they are kept narrom at the 
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to.lodge upon them, they will be elbe ahn thick, and 

2 5 (11 5} GE en Flirt SAf tut 
make a fine, appearance. The ilex, or ever-green oak, 
is alſo planted for hedges, and is a fit plänt for thoſe de- 
bre to grow very tall. The deciduous plants uſually 
which may be kept neat with leſs trouble than mo 
other plants, The beech, which has the fame good 
qualities as the horn beam; but the gradual falling of 
its leaves in winter cauſe a continual litter. The fall; 
leaved Engliſh elm is a proper tree for tall hedges,” but 
theſe ſhould not be placed cloſer than eight or ten fects 


. 


The lime-tree has alſo been recommended for the ſame | 


_ purpoſe ;. but after they have ſtood ſome years they grow 
very thin at bottom, and their leaves frequently turn of 
a black diſagreeable colour. FE | 
Many of the flowering I 
in hedges, ſuch as roſes, honeyſuckles, ſweet-briar, 
&c. but theſe are difficult to train; and if they are cut 
to bring them within compaſs, their flowers, which are 
their greateſt beauty, will be entirely deſtroyed. 
HEEL, in anatomy, the hind part of the foot. See 
the article FoorT. 80 | 
HEetL of a Horſe, the loweſt and hind part of the 
foot between the quarters and oppoſite to the toe. Tt: 
ſhould be high, large, and even on the paſtern. Horſes 
are incident to ſcabbed heels and ſcratches. == 
HEIL, in the ſea- language. If a ſhip leans on one 
fide, whether ſhe be a-ground or a- float, then it 1s ſaid 
ſhe heels a- ſtarboard, or a- port; or that ſhe heels off- 
wards, or to the ſhore; that is, inclines more to one ſide 
than to another. 1 
HE EL of the Maſt, that part of the foot of any maſt, 
which is pared away ſlanting on the aftward ſide there- 
of, in order that it may be ſtayed aftward on. The 
heels of the top-maſts are ſquare. | | 
HEGIRA, in chronology, a celebrated epocha among 
the Arabs and Mahometans. The event which gave 
accaſion to this epocha was Mahomet's flight from 
Mecca ; the magiſtrates of this city, fearing this im- 
poſtor might raiſe a ſedition, expelled him on the 15th 
or 16th of July A. D. 622. being the 14th year of his 
aſſuming the character of prophet, and under the reign 
of the emperor Heraclius. There is an earlier hegira 
in the ſame year, when Mahomet and his diſciples re- 
linquiſhed Medina. Both theſe hegiras the Mahomet- 
ans call hegiratan. The years of the hegira conſiſt 
only of 354 days. To find what Julian year, a given 
year of the hegira correſponds to, reduce the year of 
the hegira given into days by multiplying by 354, di- 
vide the product by 365, and from the quotient ſub- 
tract as many days as there are four years in the quo- 


, 


| 


* 


tient for the intercalations, and to the remainder add 622. 


HEIGHT, the third dimenſion of a body with re- 


gard to its elevation above the ground. See ALT1-[ 


TUDE and ELEVATION. | 
HEIR, Heres, in the civil law, whoever ſucceeds to 
the eſtate and effects of another, either by right of 
blood or teſtament. .'There are two principal kinds of 
heirs, apparent and preſumptive; the former are ſuch 
on whom the ſucceſſion is fo ſettled that they cannot be 
ſet aſide without infringing it. Preſumptive heirs. are 
the next relations, or heirs at law to. any perſon, who, 
it is preſumed, will be heirs, unleſs a contrary diſpoſi- 
tion of the teſtator prevent thnem. ere 
Hi, in common law, he who ſucceeds by right 
of blood to any man's lands or tenements in fee only. 
Every heir, having lands by deſcent, is bound by the 
acts of his anceſtors, if he be named, becauſe qui ſentit 
commodum ſentire debet & onus. Moveable or im- 
moveable chattels are given by teſtament as the teſtator 
pleaſes; otherwiſe the ordinary may diſtribute them as 
he in conſcience likes beſt. „„ 
HMEIRESS. 4 female heir, | 4 
HEIR-TLoom, in law, are ſuch houſhold furniture as 
is not inventoried after the owner's deceaſe, but neceſ- 
farily deſcends to the heir along With the houſe ; ſuch 
are tables, preſſes, cupboards, Peaficads, &c. theſe in 
ſome countries acrue by cuſtom, not by common law, 
to the heir. | 8 . 
HELEPOLIS, in antiquity, a kind of machine for 
battering down the walls of a place. It was no more 


4 
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ſhrubs have alſo been planted | by 


culiarly adopted for obſerving the ſpots, ech 5 71 


[Dr. Hook recommends four reflecting gla 
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vent its being 


ventor cr the Helepolis and divers other valle © 
gines för which reaſon,” and the number of eie, 
he was denominated Poliorcetes, or OY 


' HEETACAL, in aſtronomy, a term applied . 
tifing br ſctting of the Ning more Arid wide 
to their encfity' tzut ot and immerſion into the tn, us 
ſuperior Iplendor of the ſuꝭnnm. 
A ſtar is faid to rife heliacally, when after ha; 
been in conjunction with the ſun, and on that 


took thereby, 


Inviſible, it comes to be at ſuch a diſtance Wein 
as to be ſeen in the morning before ſun riſing; the fo 
by his apparent motion, receding from the ſtar town, 
the eaſt ; on the cohtrary, the Heliacal ſetting is when 
the fun approaches fo near a ſtar, as to hide it with h 
beams, which prevent the fainter light of the ſtar fron 
being perceived, ſo that the terms apparition and occy. 
tation would be more proper than riſing and ſetting, 

All the fixed ſtars in the zodiack, as alſo the ſuperiy 
planets, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, rife heliacally in 
the morning, a little before fun-rifing, and a few dat 
after they have ſet coſmically. Again, they ſet heli 
acally in the evening, a little before their achronyey 
ſetting. But the moon, whoſe motion eaſtward is d. 
ways quicker than the apparent motion of the ſun, riſes 
heliacally in the evening after the new moor; and fe 
hehacally in the morning, when old and approaching 


to a conjunction with the ſun. The inferior planct, 


Venus and Mercury, which ſometimes ſeem to go well 
ward from the ſun, and ſometimes again have a quicker 
motion eaſtward, rile heliacally in the morning, when 


they are retrograde; but when direct in their motion, 


they riſe heliacally in the evening. The heliacal riſing 
or ſetting of the moon happens when ſhe is 177 diſtant 
from the ſun ; but for the other planets 200 are requitedẽ; 


and for the fixed ſtars, more or leſs according to thei 
' Magnitude. Fo II i Bb 


HELIANTHUs, the great fun- flower, in botany, 
a genus of plants, whoſe flower is compound and E. 
diated; on the diſk is placed a multitude of herms- 
phrodite cylindraceous florets; the rays are compoled 
of a very few long, ſpear-ſhaped, lioulated, female 
ones; the ſtamina are five curved filaments, topped 
with cylindraceous antheræ; the ſeeds are ſolitary, ob- 
long, tetragonal, and contained in the cup; the flowers 
are all yellow, and often more than a foot in diameter, 
This genus is the ſame as the corona ſolis of other au- 
thors, and includes the Jeruſalem artichoke, which 15 
a ſpecies of it. S | 
'HELICE, in aſtronomy. See URSA. 
"HELIOCEN TRICK Place of a Planet, that place 
or point in the ecliptick, wherein a planet would aper 
to a ſpectator placed in the centre of the ſun. 
The word is Greek, and compounded of w., de 
fun, and, xevrpov, a centre. EY | 
The heliocentrick place is the fame with the 
tude of a planet viewed from the fun. 1% 
HrriocenTRICK Latitude of a Plantt, the 170 
it would appear in at any time to a ſpectator place! 
the ſun. „ 


longi 


| HELIOCOMETES, a phenomenon ſometimes 


obſerved about ſun-ſetting, being a large luminous tt, 
or column of light, proceeding from the body ba 
ſun, and dragging after it, not unlike the tail 0 
met; whence the name. . 
HELIOSCOPE, in opticks, a ſort of teleſcope Fe x 


. 5 | K 
the ſun. There are various apparatuſes of th | 


the tube, whereby the force of the rays N 


encd, as only to ſtrike the eye with a 256th 
force; and this he prefers to all others. g the che di 
uygens only blackens the inſide 8 5 
8 holding it over the * of pla 
'of a lamp, Kc. or rather he blackens 2 hell og, 
glaſs, and holds it between the eye and 5 aged glass to 
or, which is beſt of all, he n * keep tht 
another, with a rim of thick paper bet black 
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I Raped the tube is the length of the cup; the limb is 
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deere is no pericarpium, the calyx remains unaltered, 
nd contains four oval accumulated ſeeds. Th 


pile. [tis good againſt the ſting of ſerpents: the leaves 
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m rubbing off, and fits the two. into a frame, 
ed between the eye and the eye-glaſs. But 
hod of ROOT this luminary, is by the 
See Solar T ELESCOPE.'' - vi 0h b 

TATA, in opticks, an ingenious inſtru- 
Rn the learned Dr. s' Graveſande; ſo 
its uſe, which is to fix, as it were, the rays 
gory or orizontal direction acroſs the dark 


to be appli 


| the while it is in uſe. 
The word is formed from the Greek, e, the ſun, 


HELIOTROFIUM, turnſole, in botany, a genus 
flower is monopetalous and ſaucer- 


ane, divided lightly into five ſegments and obtuſe: 
r ſegments ſtand alternate and are acute ; the 
aced between: the mouth is cloſed by five 


prominent ſquamulæ, joined in the form of a ſtar; 


A decoction of common turnſble purges phlem and 


are ſaid to take away warts, ulcers, gangrenes, and ſcro- 

phulous tumours. 5 
HELIX, in geometry, the ſame with a ſpiral line. 
Helix, in architecture. Some diſtinguiſh between 

it and ſpiral. Daviler ſays a ſtaircaſe is helical, when 


the ſteps wind round a cylindrical newel; whereas the 


ſpiral winds round a cone, continually approaching 
nearer its axis. Helix alſo denotes, in architecture, the 
caulicules or little volutes under the flower of the Co- 
rinthian capital, called likewiſe urille. LE l kt 
Her tx, in anatomy, the external circle or border of 
the car, in contradiſtinction to the inner protuberance 
correſponding thereto, called the anthelix. See EAR. 
HELL, a place of puniſhment, wherein the wicked 
are to receive the reward of their evil deeds, after this 
lite. In this ſenſe, hell ſtands oppoſed to heaven. See 
the article HEAVEN. | ELEC SH 
Among the ancients, hell was called raglap &, raglapa, 
Tartarus, Tartara; ' Adng, Hades, Infernus, Inſerna, In- 
feri, &c.— The Jews, wanting a proper name for it, 
called it Gehenna, or Gebinnon, from a valley near Jeru- 
ſalem, wherein was Tophet, or a place where a fire 
was perpetually kept. | BE 
Divines reduce the torments of Hell to two kinds, 
fend damn, the loſs and privation of the beatifick vi- 
lion; and pens ſenſus, the horrors of darkneſs, with 
the continual pains of fire inextinguiſhable. 
Moſt nations and religions have their notions of a 
a %%. — 1 he hell of the poets is terrible enough: wit- | 
neſs the puniſhment of Tityus, Prometheus, the Da- 
naids, Lapithe, Phlegyas, &c. deſcribed by Ovid in 
his 4/-timorphsfis,— Virgil, after a ſurvey of hell, nerd. 
Lib. vi. declares, that had he a hundred mouths and 
ton nes, they would not ſuffice to recount all the plagues 
of the tortured. — The New Teſtament repreſents hel! 
as a che of fire and brimſtene; and a werm which.never dies, 
&c. 258 XX, 10, 14, &c. Mark 1x. 43, &c. Luke xvi. 
23, &c. | | 4 | 
MEL, Abus, hades, is ſometifnes alſo. uſed; in the 
ſcripture ſtyle, for death or burial : by reaſon the He- 
brew and Greek names ſignify ſometimes the place of 
the damned, and ſometimes ſimply the grave. 
HELLEBORUS, HerLLEBORE, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the polyandria polygamia claſs. It has no calyx; 
55 petals are five or more; the nectarium is tubular 
11d bilabiated ; and the capſule contains many feeds. 
IE —_— ſpecies, two of them natives of are, 
WR EY pou nar black uren and 
. ack hellebore. Lhe hellebore, 
mae, 1 arge quantities, is poiſonous; but the 
3 doſes, is ſuppoſed to attenuate the hu- 
us, and to promote urinary and uterine diſcharges. 
HELLENISTICK, : or er 
GUAGE, that uſed b 15 (In » 'T Cc 2 1 
Pa y the prey” arp nh gc in 
9 Ls and other parts where the Greek tongue pre- 
8 5 —_— it is ſaid the Septuagint was 
and that It was e er bee 
Greek filled with Hat, wma ny to ſhew that it was 
Va. sand Syriaciſms, | | 
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tion directs 
compoſed of two or three parts, viz. the rudder, the til - 
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thick. board, hung upon googitigs bolted into the ſtern- 
e courſe of the ſhip at ſea. The helm is 
ler, and the wheel; this laſt part however is ſeldom 


ſhips: The rudder is that part of the helm which is 
hung on the outhde of the ſtern-poſt, as before de- 
ſcribed: in the top of the rudder there is a mortice cut, 
into which is firmly bolted the tiller, which is a piece 
of timber thruſt into the rudder to turn it; and, laſtly, 
the wheel 1s employed to move the tiller with greater fa- 
cility from one fide to the other, in directing the ſhip. 
HELMET), an ancient defenſive armour worn by 
horſemen, both in war and in tournaments. It covered 
both the head and face, only leaving an aperture in the 
front ſecured by bars, which was called the viſor. 
HELONIAS, in botany, a genus of plants, whoſe 
flower conſiſts of ſix oblong equal petals, with the ſame 


having three cells, each containing a roundiſh ſeed. 
HELVE, a term uſed among country people for the 
handle of a hatchet, pick-ax, mattock, or the like. 
HEMER ODROMI, in Grecian antiquity, centi- 
nels and guards appointed for the ſecurity and preſer- 
vation of cities and other places. 
HEMICRANIA, in medicine, a ſpecies of head- 
ach, wherein only. one half or ſide of the head is affected. 
HEMICYCLE, in architecture, is defined by Da- 
viler to, he an arch forming a perfect ſemicircle. See 
Ancen and BID. ; 
To conſtruct ſuch an arch of hewn ſtone, they divide 
the hemicycle into a certain number of equal parts, 
and faſhion an equal number of vouſoirs, which will 
complete the arch: however, that there may be no 
joint in the middle, where the key-ſtone ſhould be, 


HEMICYCLIUM, in antiquity, a part of the or- 
cheſtra in the ancient theatres. 3 
HeMicycL1uM alſo ſignified a kind of ſun- dial, 
being a concave. ſemicirele, the upper cuſp of which 
looked to the north. On the middle of the hemicy- 
chum ſtood a ſtyle, whereof the point that correſponded 
to the centre of the hemicycle, repreſented the centre 
of the earth; and its ſhadow; being projected on the 
concavity of the hemicycle, which repreſented the ſpace 
between the two tropicks, pointed out not only the de- 
clination of the ſun, and the day of the month, but 
likewiſe the hour of the day. | Fig 
HE MINA, in Roman antiquity, a liquid meaſure, 
which, according to Arbuthnot, was equal to half a 
wine pint Engliſh meaſure; its contents being 2,818 
ſolid inches. See MEASURE. "3:01 


half of a globe or ſphere, when divided into two by a 
plane paſſing through its centre, The centre of gra- 
vity of a hemiſphere is five eighths of the radius diſtant 


from the yertex. It. is proved in opticks, that a glaſs 


hemiſphere unites the parallel rays at the diſtance of a 
diameter and one-third of a diameter from the pole of 


a glaſ$4 1; v7 52, 


KI £75 1 ; 1 1 \#Y 
| HEMISPHERE, in aſtronomy, partigulatly denotes 


one half of the mundane ſphere. The equator divides 
the ſphere: into two equal parts, called the northern 
and ſouthern hemiſpheres, having the north and ſouth 


poles in their reſpective zeniths. The horisen alſo di- 
vides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, the upper and 


lower, having the zenith and nadir in their reſpective 


vertice. 


HEMISPHERE alſo denotes a projection of half the 


terreſtrial globe, or half the celeſtial ſphere, on a plane, 
and is frequently called planiſphere. n of Stn Toms 


HEMISPHEROIDAL;, in geometry, an appella- 


tion given to hateyer approaches to Me figure of an 


hemiſphere, but 18 not exactly ſo. / {4 Vs 1 is 7+ 1 71 . 
HEMISTICH, u, , in poetry, denotes half a 
verſe, or a verſe not completed... 

Of this, there are frequent examples in Virgil's 
Eneid; but whether they were left unfiniſhed by de- 


OL. J. No, 38, : ö 
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HELM, among ſeamen,” implies à large piece of 


poſt of a ſhip, upon which it revolves, . and by its mo- 


uſed but in men of war, and the largeſt merchant: 


number of ſtamina. The fruit is a roundiſh capſule, 


they always take care that the number of vouſoirs be 
{jan odd one. 55 | 


HEMISPHERE, -H-miſpberium,' in geometry, the 


f 
: 
1 . 


ſign or not, is diſputed among the learned: ſuch ate, 

Zerro uctinta vocat, A. II. v. 614. And, Italiam nan 

ſponte jequor, AE. IV. v. 361. „„ q 
In reading common Engliſh verſes, a ſhort pauſe is 


ngli 
8 at the end of each hemiſtich, or half verſe. + | 
call a half note or ſemitone. | 


EMIT ONE, in the ancient muſick, what we now 

HE MITRTT AEUS, in medicine, a kind of fever, de- 
noting the ſame as ſemi- tertian, returning twice every day. 
HEMLOCK, Creuta, in botany. See CIic ur A. 
HE MP, Cannabis, in botany, a very uſeful plant for 
making cordage and all things of that kind. The ſtalks 


of hemp grow to be five or fix feet high, angular and 


covered with à ſtrong tough bark; and cloathed with 
many digitated leaves, each compoſed of five, ſix, or 
ſeven parts, long and narrow, ſharp- pointed and ſerrated 
about the edges, the middlemoſt being longeſt, ſet to- 
gether upon one foot- ſtalk; they are green above and 
hoary underneath, and rough in handling. Ihe flowers, 
in that they call the male, grow towards the top of the 
ſtalk in bunches, ſmall and ſtaminous, which periſh 
without bringing any feed, which is produced by the 
female without any previous flowers. . 

Ihe raiſing and dreſſing of hemp ſcarcely differs 
from the raiſing and dreſſing of flax, but in the follow- 
ing particulars. | | 

Hemp requires a light, free, dry, duſty, and even 
a ſandy warm foil; which if not naturally rich, muſt 
be made ſo by manure. New broke up ground does 
not anſwer for hemp, producing it thin and poor upon 
the ſtalk. Hemp does well to follow beans, The 
ground ſhould be ploughed and harrowed three or four 
times, a fortnight or three weeks intervening between 
each time. In ſome parts of Lincolnſhire and Holland 
the ſoil 1s naturally fo free and rich, that it will pro- 
duee hemp conſtantly year after year without manure. 
The leaves which fall off the ſtalk help to manure the 
ground. It is frequently ſown with a view to clear the 
ground of weeds ; which it does moſt effectually, grow- 
ing faſt, and ſoon checking every weed but mugwort, 
which 1s picked out with a fork. 5 

It is ſown about the firſt of May: ſo thin, that about 
three buſhels are ſufficient for an Engliſh acre; and 
the ground muſt then be covered as much as poffible 
to preſerve the ſeed from the birds, who are very fond 
of it. The taper-topped ſtalk which does not bear the 
pods, is called the female, though in fact it is the male, 
ſcattering from its bloom a ſmall duſt, which impreg- 
nates the pods of the buſhy-ropped ; which laſt is 
commonly, though improperly, called the male or 
karle-hemp. When hemp is the object of the farmer 
more than a crop of ſeed, the whole ſhould be pulled 
when the ſtalk begins to grow yellow, and the earth 
remaining about the roots ſhould be beat off to prevent 
more growth : but if the ſeed is wanted in its greateſt 
perfection, the ſtalks bearing the pods muſt be pulled 
before the upmolt pod begins to open; the earth ſhould 
not be beat off from the roots; it ſhould be cocked in 
ſheaves upon the field, to dry as corn; and the top of 
theſe cocks ſhould be covered with undergrowth, or 
the like, to preſerve the feed from the birds. Hemp is 
{ooner watered than flax, and the canals muſt be deeper. 
In keeping the ſeed, care muſt be taken to preſerve it 
from rats, mice, and ſuch like vermin, who are all fond 
of it. It is dreſſed as coarſe flax, but is ſooner dreſſed; 
and its greater length requires more care, and renders 
it more troubleſome in the handling, eſpecially in the 
 {kutching of it by the water lint-mills with horizon- 
tal ſkutchers, when it muſt be folded double. What 
is too coarſe and ſtrong in the ſtalk for the hand or 
foot machines, may be broke and peeled by the hand. 
See FLAX. | | | 

HEN, Gallina, in ornithology, though uſed: in a ge- 
neral ſenſe to ſignify any female bird, is more particu- 
larly reſtrained to thoſe of the order of gallinæ. 

HEN-BANE, a plant called by botaniſts hyoſciamus. 
See the article Hy 0sc1AaMvus. RS 

HENDECAGON, in geometry, a figure that hath 
eleven ſides, and as many angles. | | 

In fortification, hendecagon denotes a- place de- 


[if they be multiplied by 40, and 9 be 2 


— 
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Hr - Moe, among: farmers, denotes 3 
ſpungy ſou, fitter for grazing than for corn. jn 
places, indeed, they give the name of hen · mould w 
rich black earth mixed with whitiſh ſtreaks, which 


HENOTICON, in church hiſtory, a decree 
of the emperor Zeno, made at Conftantinoyl, uf. | 
year 482, by which he pretended to reconcile all partit 
under one faith. 18 | | 

HENTING, among fart Nez 8, Aa method of ſo , 
immediately before the plough, by which, it * 
tended, a great deal of eharge is ſaved. See PLO HING 

HznTinG FurRows, thoſe turned fiom each other 
at the bottom, in ploughing ridges. See PL OO 

HEPAR, the liver, in anatomy. LiIy EI. 

HEPATICK, in medicine and anatomy, any thing 
belonging to the liver. | | 

HteraATicx ALOES. See ALoks. 1 

HEPAT ICA, noble liverwort, in botany, a log 
plant without any other ſtalk than the pedicles of th 
leaves and flowers ; the leaf is cut, not very deep, into 
three lobes, entire about the edges; the flower is com- 
monly blue, ſometimes rediſh or white, hexapetalous 
ſet in a three-leaved cup, with numerous ſtamina in the 
middle, which are followed by a chuſter of whitiſh feeds. 
It 1s perennial, grows wild on gravelly ſhady grounds 
in Germany and other parts of Europe, and flowers in 
our gardens in March, or ſooner. 

This herb is a mild aſtringent and corroborant in 
which intentions, infuſions of it have been drank as t 
or the powder of the dry leaves given to the quantity > 
half a ere at a time. 

HEPA TIA, is alſo a ſpecies of moſs, conſiſting of - 
numerous obtuſe lacineated leaves, lying over one 
another, marked on the ſurface with white tubercle 
reticularly diſpoſed through the green ſubſtance of the 
leaf, ſhooting out underneath fine capillary roots : from 
the extremities of the leaves iſſue clear whitiſh pedi- 
cles, bearing globular bodies, which when ripe contain 
black minute feeds like duſt. It is perennial, ecvrs 
on moiſt ſtony places, and runs up to feed in Maich 
or April. | 5 

This moſs is recommended as an aperient, reſolvyent, 
and purifier of the blood. From the penetrating, though 
mild, pungency and bitteriſhneſs of its taſte. fink as 
were into the tongue, it promiſes to be a plant of 0 - 
conſiderable virtue, though it is at preſent diſregaided, 

HEPATITIS, in medicine. an inflammation of the 
liver, with an impoſthume of that organ. 

HEPATOSCO PIA, in antiquity, that branch of 
divination which predicted future events, by inſpekling 
the entrails of animals, but efpecially the liver. 

HEPHASTIA, in Grecian antiquity, an Athenian 
feſtival in honour of Vulcan, the chief ceremony * 
which was a race with torches. It was performed in 
this manner: the antagoniſts were three young mem 
one of whom, by lot, took a lighted torch in his hand, 
and began his courſe; if the torch was extingul be 
before he had finiſhed the race, he delivered it to“ 
lecond; and he, in like manner, to the third: the we- | 
tory was his, 


— — 


Who firſt carried the torch lighted to 11s 


* 


end of the race: and to this ſucceſſive delivering ol 


antient writers. f 
a figure conſiſting 
In fortification, 4 
ſeven baſtions for 


torch, we find many allufions in 
HEPTAGON, in geometry, 
even fides, and as many angles. 
place is termed an heptagon that has 
[tp defenee .. 657 ; 99 IP ithmerick. 2 
 HEPTAGONAL NomBERS, in * 5 
fort of polygonal numbers, wherem the 5 Geſton 
the terms of the correſponding 8 ” *Y 
is 5. One of the properties of thetc _ do the p1o- 
duct, the ſum will be a ſquare number. on 
- HEPTANGULAR, in geometry, an per 
iven to figures which have ſeven 2s e derſoss: 
HEP T ARCH, a goV ernment 0 en Lingen. 
alſo a ſtate or country divided into ee in which 
and governed by ſeven 1 ' ment of 


* 


dependent pri 
1 to the 


ſenſe it is particularly applied 
South Britain, when divided amongſt 


faſt books of the 


fended by eleven baſtions. 
8 2 


HEP TATEUCH, the ſeven 


WM 7 ament, containing the 
= ou and the books of Joſhua and Judges. | 
= HEPHTHEMIMERIS, in ancient poetry, a verſe 
WW conſiſting of three feet and an half, or ſeven half wot; 
It likewiſe denotes à cæſura after the third foot of a 
ER ACLEONT TES, a ſe& of Chriſtians, the fol- 
lowers of Heracleon, who refined upon the gnoſtick 
divinity, and maintained that the world was hot the 
immediate production of the Son of God, but that he 
was only the occaſional cauſe of its being created by the 
demiurgus. Ihe Heracleonites denied the authority of! 
the prophecies of the Old 1 eſtament, maintaining that 
they were mece random ſounds in the air; and that St. 
John the Baptiſt was the only true voice that directed 
to the Meſſiah. | | 
HERACLIDA, or Return of the HER AcLiD@=, 
the deſcendants of Hercules, into Peloponnejus, in chro- 
nology, a famous epocha, that conſtitutes the begin- 
ning of profane hiſtory; all the time preceding that 
period being accounted fabulous. This return hap- 
pened in the year of the world 2862, an hundred years 
after they were expelled, and eighty after the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy. | | 
HERALD, an officer at arms, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to declare war, to proclaim peace, to marſhal all the 
ſolemnities at the coronation, chriſtening, marriage, 
and funeral of princes; to blazon and examine coats of 
arms, &c. | 
The three chief heralds are called Kings at Arms, 
the principal of which is Garter ; the next is called 
Clarencieux, and the third Norroy; theſe two laſt are 
called provincial heralds. Beſides theſe, there are fix 
other inferior heralds, viz. York, Lancaſter, Somerſet, 
Richmond, Cheſter, and Wind!ior; to which, on the 
coming of king George I. to the crown, a new herald 
was added. ſtyled Hanover herald ; and another, ſtyled 
Glouceſter king at arms. The kings at arms, the he- 


. 


| 


ralds, and for pourſuivants, are a college or corpora-| 


tion, erected by a charter granted by Richard III. by 
which they obtained ſeveral privileges, as to be free 
from ſubſidies, tolls, and all troubleſome offices. 
HERALDRY, the knowledge of what relates to 
the bearing of arms, the laws and regulations thereof. 
and likewiſe the marſhalling ſolemn cavalcades, pro- 
ceſſions, coronations, inſtalments, creations of peers, 
_ funerals, nuptials, &c. | 
A coat of arms is often a publick teſtimony of the 
merit. of a family, and a ſtrong motive to virtuous 
actions. The cuſtom of bearing arms is very ancient, 
being originally derived from the practice of engraving 
or painting devices upon the ſhields, targets, banners, 
&c. peculiar to military men. es 
| There is ſcarce a nation in the univerſe but very 
anciently appropriated ſomething of devices to them- 
ſelves, by which they were diſtinguiſhed from other 
people. Nor were theſe marks of diſtinction confined to 
Nations, but tribes, families, and particular perſons had 
their badges, by which they were known from the reſt 
of mankind. 

After a long time theſe honourable marks of diſtinc- 
don became the peculiar privilege of ſovereigns, &C. | 
who beſtowed them on perſons of merit, as publick re- 
Wards of their good ſervices. | 

it appears from the beſt authors, that the arms of 
uſes, as well as the double name of families, were not 
nown before the year one thouſand ; and ſeveral have 
endeavoured to prove, that the uſe of arms did not begin 
Ull the Croitades of the Chriſtians. It was the ancient 
tournamen!s that fixed the uſe of armouries. Henry the 
= = who regulated the tournaments in Germany, 
boy: ray firſt who introduced theſe marks of honour, 
= appear of older ſtanding in Germany than any 
1 —E of Europe. Such of the mobility and gentry 
— 5 the ſeas in the expeditions to the Holy- land, 
e theſe tokens of honour to diſtinguiſh 
elves. Before theſe times we find nothing upon 
ancient tombs b ich 1 
2 but croſſes with Gothick inſcriptions, 
g o& | elentations of the deceaſed. ' The hiſtory of 
— „ of Anjou. and ſon of Foulques, written 
7 * 100% of Marmoutier, is the moſt. ancient. mo- 


: 


h, or five books T9 which makes mention of a coat of arms; nor 


do they appear on any coins before the year 633. We 
meet with figures, it is true, much more ancient, both 
in ſtandards and medals, but neither cities nor princes 
ever had arms in form. Originally, none but the no- 
bility had à right of bearing arms. But Charles V. 
having, by charter in 1371, permitted the Pariſians to 
bear arms, from their example the more eminent citi- 
ens of other places did the like. Camden refers the 
original of hereditary arms in England to the firſt 
Norman kings, and their uſe, he ſays, was not eſtab- 
liſhed till the reign of king Henry, III. and inſtanges 
ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable families in England, 
wherein from that time the fon always bore different 
arms from the father. At the ſame time it became the 
cuſtom for private gentlemen to bear arms, borrowing 
them from the lords, of whom they held in fee, or to 
whom they were moſt devoted. Arms at preſent fol- 
low the nature of titles, being hereditary, and diſtin- 
guiſhing families and kindred, as names do perſons and 
individuals. - | . 
It is a rule that, the more ſimple and the leſs diver- 
ſiſied the arms are, the more noble and ancient. Full 
and entire arms are ſuch as retain their primitive purity, 
without alterations, diminutions, or abatements. The 
arms of princes of the blood, all younger ſons, &c. are 
not pure and full. | | 
HtRB, in pharmacy, an appellation given to the 
ſtalks and leaves of plants, eſpecially ſuch as are fleſhy 
and ſucculent, and die away every year; but is alſo fre- 
quently uſed to denote the leaves alone. The term herb, 
therefore, denotes the ſtalks and leaves, in contradiſ- 
tinction to the flowers, feeds, and roots. 
HERBAGE, comprizes all kinds of herbs ; it alfo 
ſignifies, in law, the green paſture provided by nature 
for the food of cattle : it is allo uied for the hierty a 
man hath of feeding his cattle in another man's ground, 
as in the foreſt. ON 
HERBAL, a book deſcribing the figure, genus, 
ſpecies properties, virtues, &c. of herbs. trees, feeds, 
and plants. It allo denoies a collection of ſpecimens of 
the ſeveral kinds of plants dried in the leaves of a book. 
HERBALIS'I, a perſon converſant in plants, the 
ſame as botaniſt. | 


HERCULES, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtella- 


tions of the northern hemiſphere. | 5 
HERCULEUS eorvus, in medicine, the epilepſy; 
ſo called from the terror of its attacks and the difficulty 
of cure. | | 
HEREDITAMENTS, in law, are ſuch immove- 
able things as a man may have to himſelf and his heirs, 
by way of inheritance, or which, not being otherwiſe 
bequeathed, of courſe deſcend to the next heir of blood, 
and fall not to the executor or adminiſtrator, as chat- 
tels do. This word extends to whatever, is inheritable, 
be it real, perſonal, or mixed; and in conveyances, by 
the grant of hereditaments, manors, houles, lands, 
rents, &c. will paſs. | 
HEREDITARY, an appellation given to whatever 
belongs to a family by right of ſucceſſion, from heir 
to heir. | „„ 
HERESY, the crime of obſtinately perſiſting i 


In 
opinions that are contrary to the fundamentals f 
| SOLAR? v2 


igen. | f- 

HERETICK, a general name for all ſuch perſons 
under any religion, but eſpE&ially the Chriſtian. as 
profeſs or teach religious opinions contrary to the 


eſtabliſhed faith, or to what is made the ſtandard of 


orthodoxy. W | | 
HERISSON, in fortification; a beam armed with 
a great number of iron ſpikes, with their points out- 
wards, and ſupported by a pivot, on N it turns. 
Theſe ſerve as a barrier to block up any paſſage, and 
are frequently placed before the gates, and more eipe- 


cially the wicket doors of a town or fo tre s, to ſeeure 


thoſe paſſages, which muſt of neceſſity be often opened 
and ſhur. | | 


HERMAPHRODITE, one who partakes of both | 
ſexes. Moſt, if not all thoſe reported to be Herma- 
phrodites, are probably no other than mere women, 


whole clitoris is grown to an exorbitant ſize, and 


whoſe 
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whoſe labia pudendorum become preternaturally tu- 


8 3 
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reptile kind are 
and ſnails. | , 

HERMATHENA, in antiquity, a ſtatue repre- 
ſenting Mercury and Minerva both in one. | 


pounded of the figures of Mercury and Hercules. 
HERMES, or Hrzxma, in antiquity, a fort of 


of marble, though ſometimes of ' braſs, without arms 


croſs-ways. | | 

HERMETICK, or HERMETIC AL Art, a name 
given to chymiſtry, on a ſuppoſition that Hermes 
Triſmegiſtus was the inventor, or excelled therein, 
We know but little of this Hermes, only that he was 
an ancient king of Egypt, a thouſand years before 
Eſculapius. : | 

HERMETICAIL Philoſophy, that which undertakes to 
ſolve all the phenomena of nature from the three chy- 
mical principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. A con- 
fiderable addition was made to the ancient hermetical 
philoſophy by the modern doctrine of Alcali and Acid. 
HERMETICAL Phy, the art of healing as founded 
on the Hermetical philoſophy. 


HERMETICAL Sal, a method of ſtopping glaſs- 
veſſels for chymical operations ſo very accurately, that 
nothing can eſcape. It is done by heating the neck of 
the veſſel in the flame of a lamp, till it be ready to melt, 
and then twiſting it cloſe together with a pair of pincers. 
Veſſels may bkewife be ſealed hermetically, by ſtop- 
ping them with a plug of glaſs well luted into the neck 
of the veſſel; or by inverting another ovum philoſophi- 
cum over that wherein the matter is contained. 

HERMIT, EREMIT A, or EREMIT, a devout per- 
ſon retired into a ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for 

Tayer and contemplation. 77 

HERMITAGE, a ſmall hut or habitation, built in 
ſome deſert or ſolitary place, inhabited by a hermit. 

HERMODACTY L, in pharmacy, the root of an 
unknown plant, brought from Turky: of the ſhape of a 
heart flatted ; of a white colour; compact and ſolid, yet 
ealy to cut or powder. This root has a viſcous, ſweetiſh, 
farinaceous taſte, and no remarkable {mel}. It was 
ranked-by the ancients among the catharticks, but ſuch 
1 as we now meet with in the ſhops does not appear to 
138 - have any purgative virtue. Alpinus relates, that her- 
$1 modactyls, the ſame with what are ſold in Europe, are 
eaten by the Egyptian women, to the quantity of 
ſeveral roots at a time : that they do not move the belly, 
| or produce any ill effect: that they are ſuppoſed to be 
N very nutritious, and contribute to procure the fatneſs 
and plumpneſs there admired. Thoſe who report them 
to be a purgative, have probably aſcribed to the her- 
modactyls, a part of the effects of the ſubſtances which 
were joined to them ; for, being acknowledged flow in 
operation, they have been commonly actuated with aloes 
and other catharticks; and have long been an entire 
{tranger to practice. 

HERNIA, in medicine, a preternatural tumour 
formed in the abdomen, particularly in the navel, 
inguen, and ſcrotum, by a protuberance of the inteſ- 
tines or omentum, and uſually known by the name of 
rupture. Theſe tumours differ firſt, according to their 
place or ſituation : thoſe formed at the navel are called 
omphalocele, or exkomphalus. | 

A hernia in the groin is called bubonocele, and that 
of the ſcrotum, oſcheocele, &c. Hernias are alſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the body or ſurface contained in, or 
forming, the tumour : when from a protuberance of 
the inteſtines, a hernia 1s termed enterocele ; when from 
the omentum, epiplocele; if from flatuſes, pneuma- 
tocele ; and if from water, hydrocele, &c 

HERNIARIA, rupture-wort, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria digynia claſs. The calix conſiſts of 
five ſegments ; it has no corolla; and the capſule con- 
tains one ſeed. There are four ſpecies, three of them 
natives of Britain, v1z. the glabra, or ſmooth rupture- | 
wort; the hirſuta, or rough rupture-wort; and the 
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mid. The lateſt botaniſts and floriſts call a diviſion of 
plants Hermaphrodites ; and divers of the inſe& and 
alſo Hermaphrodites, particularly worms 


HERMERACLES, in antiquity, a ſtatue com- 


ſquare, or cubical figure, of Mercury, commonly made 


or legs, and placed by the Greeks and Romans in their 


- HERRING, in ichthyology, 


HER 
lenticulata, or ſea rupture- wort. The Texvey'yy, 
uſed as a mild reſtringent; but have no title 0 their 
former reputation of euring rupture. 
HERO, in the ancient mythology, a great and Illuf 
| trious'perſon, of a mortal nature, though ſu poſed h 


death, placed among tlie number of the gods. 
HERO — alſo uſed in a more extenſive 
great, illuſtrious, and extraordinary perſonage; pant 
larly in reſpe& of tour, nigh imtrepidiy . 
other military virtues. F. Bouhours makes this it 
tinction between a hero and a great man, "that th 
former is more daring, fierce, and enterprizing , _ 
the latter more prudent, thoughtful, and reſerved. In 
this ſenſe we ſay, Alexander was a hero, and Juli 
Cæſar a great man. „„ 
HERO of & Poem, er Romance, is the principal pet. 
ſonage, or character therein. See CHARAerkB. 

_ The hero of the Iliad is Achilles; of the Odyſſe 
Uhyſſes; of the Æneid, Aneas ; of Taſſo's Jeruſien 
Godfrey of Bulloign ; of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, Adam: 
though Mr. Dryden will have the Devil to be Milton 
hero, in regard he gets the better of Adam, and drives 
him out of paradiſe,  _ ITE 

Many of the criticks find fault with the hero of the 
Eneid, for being too delicate, wanting the fire, firm- 
neſs, and uncontroulable ſpirit, remarkable in the hero 
of the Iliad. Piety, tenderneſs, and ſubmiſſion to the 
gods, are virtues of the middle claſs of mankind; they 
do not ſtrike enough for a hero who is to be the inſtru- 
ment of ſuch notable exploits. In anſwer to this, F. 
Boſſu obſerves, that AZneas's character was not to he 
formed on the model either of Achilles or Ulyfles; not 
to be of the ſame kind with them, as the fable and 
deſign of the /Eneid were very different from thoſe of 
the Iliad and Odyſſee. Virgil's defign was to perſuade 
the Romans to receive a new form of government, and 
a new maſter ; who muft have all the qualities requiſite 
for the founder of a ſtate, and all the virtues which 
make a prince beloved. 

HEROICK, ſomething belonging to a hero, or 
heroine : thus, | 

HEeroickK AoE, that age or period of the word 
wherein the heroes are ſuppoſed to have lived. The 
heroick age coincides with the epick poem. See Epic, 
HEROITICK VERSE, that wherein heroick paems are 
uſually compoſed ; or it is that proper for ſuch poems, 
In the Greek and Latin, hexameter verſes are uſually 
denominated heroick verſes, as being alone uſed by Ho- 
mer, Virgil, &c, See HEXAMETER. 
Alexandrine verſes of twelve ſyllables were former! 
called heroick verſes ; but later writers uſe verſes of ten 
F 

HEROINE, a woman of an heroick ſpirit, or who 
makes the principal perſonage in an heroick poem. dee 
HERO and PoE M. 4 8255 
HERON, in ornithology, a bird of the ardea-kind 
with a hanging creft. | 
HERPES, in medicine, | 
breaking out in different manners upon the ſkin, & 
cordingly receives different denominations. If the 
appear ſingle, as they frequently do in the face, the 
is inflamed, and the top pointed ; and having diſcha Fi 
a drop of matter, the redneſs and pain go oft, and ” 
dry away. There is another ſort more 2 x 
greater malignity, when a cluſter of puſtules i 
ring, accompanied with ſmart, and ſometimes u. i” the 
itching ; this ſpecies is termed ſerpigo, and _—_ 
tetter or ring-worm. Another kind of this dil 4 
pears in large cluſters upon the neck, breaſt, 10105, 
attended with a ſlight. fever and inflammation 10 
heads are white and mattery, which are ſ hence. its 
ſmall round ſcab reſembling millet feed, vhs _ 
name, and vulgarlx called ſhingles. * . 4 dope, 


with the lower jaw longeſt, and NN t and 
ſpots. It is from five to eight inches in 

between one and two in breadth, 
HERSE, in fortification, is à | 
made in the form of a harrow, faſtened to? 


a bilious puſtule, which 


3 a | 


ſpikes. It is uſually hung by 2 899% moulnet, 


the populace to partake of immortality; and, after by 


ſenſe for ; 
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moulinet, which is cut in caſe of a ſarprize, or when] the former is as 3 to 5; and that of the other as 5 to 9, 
| the firſt gate is broken with a petard, to the end that it _ HEXAEDR IN, Hexabedron, in geometry, one of 
If: may fall and ſtop up the paſſage of the gate, or other the Platonick or five regular bodies, being a ſolid conſiſt- 
enttance of a fortreſs. Theſe herſes are alſo often laid ing of fix equal ſides or faces, properly called a cube. 
r bis nin the roads, with the points upwards, to 1ncommode | The ſquare of the fide of a hexaedron is in a ſubtriple 
the march both of the horſe and infant. [ratio to the ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribed 
= HERSILLON, in the military art, a fort of beam, | ſphere. Hence the ſide of the hexaedron is to the fide 
ien. F. between ten and twelve feet long, whoſe two ſides, | of the ſphere it is inſcribed in, as 1 to . 3, and conſe- 
ae full of ſpikes, to ihcommode both horſe and foot. | quently incommenſurable thereto. 5 2 1 55 
| The word is a diminitive of the preceding. HE AGON „in . a figure of ſix ſides, and 

HESPER, Heſperus, in aſtronomy, the evening ſtar, | as many angles, If the ſides and angles be equal, it is 
Venus being ſo called when ſhe ſets after the ſun. called a regular hexagon. The fide of a regular hexagon 

The word is Greek, Ergo, the brother of Atlas, | inferibed in a circle is equal to the radius of that circle ; 
and father of the Heſperides. Ilhenee à regular hexagon is inſcribed in a circle, by ſetting 

HESPERIDES, in the ancient mythology, were] the radius off fix times upon the periphery : as 1 to 
the daughters of Heſperus ; which were three in num- 1.672, fo is the ſquare of the fide of any regularhexagon 
ber, Ægle, Arethuſa, and Heſperethuſa. jo to the area thereof nearly. 

HESPERIS, DAME'S VIOLET, in botany, a genus| HEXAME TER, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a 
of the tetradynamia filiquoſa claſs. The petals are ob-| verſe conſiſting of ſix feet. 72 | 
liquely bent; there is a gland betwixt the ſhort ſtami- The firſt four feet of an hexameter may be either 
na; and the ſtigma is forked at the baſe, and connivent dactyls or ſpondees ; but the laſt foot ſhould in ſtrict- 
at top. There are ſeven ſpecies, only one of which, | neſs be a ſpondee, and the laſt but one a dactyl, as in 
viz, the matronalis, or unſavoury dame's violet, is a| Homer and Virgil. el | 
native of Britain. | | . | HEXANDRIA, from es fix, and avyp male, the name 

HETEROCLITE, among grammarians, one of the | vf the ſixth claſs in the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, in- 
three variations in irregular nouns, and defined by Mr. | cluding all thoſe plants whoſe flowers are hermaphrodite, 
Ruddiman a noun that varies in declenſion; as hoc vas, | and furniſhed each with ſix ſtamina or male parts. To 
vaſis ; hæc vaſa, vaſorum. . _ | this claſs belong the lilly, narciſſus, tulip, aſparagus; ' 

Other grammarians take the word heteroclite in a] aloe, garlick, with ſeveral other genera. | + 
larger ſenſe, applying it to all irregular nouns. | HEXAPETALOUSFLoweks, among botaniſts, 4 
"39 HETERODOX, in polemical divinity, ſomething] are thoſe whoſe coralla conſiſts of fix petals or flower 1 
_ contrary to the faith or doctrine eſtabliſhed in the true] leaves. > 35 1 
5 church, in contradiſtinction to orthodox. HEX APL A, in church hiſtory, a work publiſhed by 3 

HETERODRKROMUS Peztts, in mechanicks, a lever Origen, containing a part of the Old Teſtament in the = 
where the fulcrum or point of ſuſpenſion is placed] original Hebrew, with ſeveral verſions of it in fix co- N 
between the power and the weight, and where the] lumns; from whence it was called hexapla, or the ſix- 
weight is elevated by the deſcent of the power, and con- fold edition. | 
trariwiſe. This is what we otherwiſe call a lever of the] HEXASTYLE, in architecture, a building with fix 
the firſt kind. See Lever. [columns in front. | 

HETEROGENEOUS, heterogeneal, ſomething that] HIATUS properly ſignifies an opening, chaſm, or 
confiſts of parts of diſſimilar kinds, in oppoſition to] gap; but it is particularly applied to thoſe veries where 
homogeneous; and theſe diſſimilar parts are called] one word ends with a vowel, and the following word 
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heterogeneities. | ] begins with one, and thereby occaſion the mouth to be 
HETEROGENEOUS, in mechanicks, is particularly | more opened, and the found to be very harſh. 1 
appued to thoſe bodies whoſe denſity is unequal in dit-] HIBISCUS, in botany; a genus of plants, whoſe } 
ferent parts of their bulk. . * » ] flower conſiſts of a double perſiſtent calyx, containing # 
H "TFROGENEOUS Lig/t, that which conſiſt of rays|a quinquepetalous cordated corolla. This genus in- 1 
of ditlerent refrangibility, reflexibility and colour. cludes the malvaviſcus of Dillenius, and the ketmia of 
79 


HETEROGENEOUS Neuns, in grammar ſuch as are] Tournefort, a ſpecies of which is the well known ſhrub 


of one gender in the ſingular number, and another in commonly called athlæa frutex. 


the plural. | HICCUP, or Hiccoucn, Srmgultus, in phyſick, a 
| HE:zzrEROGENEOUS Numbers, are ſuch as conſiſt of ſpaſmodick, convulſive, interrupted, and uneafy con- 
integers and fractions. | cuſſion of the diaphragm, and ſome of the parts affixed 


HETEROGENEOUS Quantities, are thoſe which are] to it, made in inſpiration, and accompanied with a 
of ſuch different kinds, as that one of them, taken | ſonorous exploſion of the air through the mouth. 
any number of times, never equals nor exceeds the] HIDE, the {kin of beaſts, but particularly applied to 


other, thoſe large cattle, as bullocks, cows, horſes, &c. 
HETEROGENEOUS Strds, ſuch as have different] HiDt of Land, was ſuch a quantity of land as might. 
radical ſigns, as /* aa, V bb, /*9, V 18, &c. be plowed with one plough within the compaſs of a year, 


HETEROSCLI, in geography, commonly denotes | or fo much as would maintain a family; ſome call it 
thoſe inhabitants of the earth in the temperate zones, | ſixty, fome eighty, and ſome an hundred acres. 
Whoſe thadow at noon is always projected the ſame way, Hips-3BouUND, among farriers, a diſtemper in 
either northward or ſouthward. horſes, when the ſkin ſticks ſo faſt to the back and ribs, 
Heteroſcii however, ſtrictly denotes thoſe inhabitants, | that the hand cannot ſeparate one from the other with- 
ws during the whole year, have their noon-tide| out great difficulty; his body is at the ſame time lean, 
wadows projected different ways from each other. Thus | his back-bones ſtand up, his guts are for the moſt part 
Uic inhabitants of the northern temperate zone are he-] deficient in moiſture, and his dung dry, and more 
troſcii with regard to thoſe of the ſouthern. The ins | offenſive than common. If a horſe become hide-bound 
habitants of the part of the torrid zone are heteroſcii| by hard riding and ill keeping, he may be cured by good 
With regard to thoſe of the reſt, and to thoſe of one of | keeping. If it be the effect of a fever, or ſome other 
the temperate zones, except all the ſolſtices : and even | diſeaſe, if that be cured which is the cauſe, the effect will 
at that time, all of the torrid zone are heteroſcii with re- | ceaſe ; but if he has no fever upon him, and he is hide- 
gard to thoſe of one of the temperate zones. But as the] bound only from lowneſs of blood and ſpirits, give 
people of the torrid zone have their ſhadow now on this, | him boiled barley, white-water, or the like; and when 
we then on that ide, they are called amphiſcii. his fleſh is raiſed, harden it with good oats, beans, and 
called SACHORD, in the ancient muſick, a concord, | moderate exerciſe. =» # n 
fo y the moderns a ſixth. There is a greater and] HIERACHIUM, HAWEWEE D, in botany, a genus 
oe ond tlie greater confiſts of two greater tones, | of the ſyngeneſia polygamia æqualis claſs. The recep- 
uh » 3 tones, and one greater ſemitone, which make] tacle is naked; the calix is oval and imbricated ; and 
8 res; the leſs conſiſts only of two greater tones, | the pappus is ſimple and ſeſſile. There are 28 ſpecies, 
* 5 and two greater ſemitones. The proportion of 8-of them natives of Britain. The leaves of the pilo- 
L. I. No. 38. 85K ſella, 
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as aſtringents. 


ticks in the third century, ſo called from their leader 


black Lancaſhire, Fee coach, deſk, dozen 
E TES, in church-hiſtory, Chriſtian here-¶ long, dozen ware ſhort, weigh | 
HIER ACT in churc ſtory, Chriſtian here * n 0 eighty ng, weighty ſhox, 


g * (48 = 4 
** 1 1 


ſella, or common creeping mouſe-ear, are recommended uſes, diſtinguiſhed by different names, as: caſting che, 


Wan 


s-heads, port- ſide Lancaſhire, ide {mooth fla 


Hierax, a philoſopher of Egypt; who taught that Mel- ſide with ſquares; fide with riſing joints, Lanathn | 
chiſedeck was the Holy Ghoſt, denied the reſurrection, | and ſniooth-filed falls, ; beds, box, trunk of e 


and condemned marriage. | 


kinds; ſcrew, ſhutter, Lancaſhire joints, and Lan 


HIERARCHY, among divines, denotes the ſubor- ſhire dozen- ware with hooks. Hinges of all kinks 


dination of angels. See ANGEL. . 
HIER ARCH likewiſe denotes the ſubordination of 


prohibited to be imported. 


HIP, or Haw, in the materia medica, is reputed . 


the clergy, eccleſiaſtical polity, or the conſtitution and | tenuant and diuretick. There is a very pleaſant ey 
government of the Chriſtian church, conſidered: as a] ſerve of hips kept in ſhops. | 


ſociety. 


_ Hie-SHoTr, a diſorder in a horſe, When he hy 


HIEROGLYPHICK, 4 myſlick figure or ſymbol, ſprained his haunches, fo as to relax the ligaments thy 
uſed among the ancient Egyptians, to conceal the ſe- | keep the hone in its proper place. | 


crets of their theology. Hermes Triſmegiſtus is com- 


4 $95 in building, thoſe pieces of timber placed a 


monly eſteemed the inventor of hieroglyphicks, which the corners of a roof: they are longer than the rafter, 
he firſt introduced into the heathen theology, whence | by reaſon of their oblique poſition, not being ſquare in 


tian. | 


they have been tranſplanted into the Jewiſh and Chriſ- [any ange, as rafters are but bevel at every one of them, 
and, as all rafters have but four planes, theſe commonly 


Hieroglyphicks are a kind of real characters, which | have five. Hips and ſleepers are much the fame ; only 
not only denote, but in ſome meaſure expreſs the things. | the ſleepers lie in the vallies, and join at top with the. 

HIEROMNEMON, in the ancient Greek church, | hips ; but thoſe ſurfaces which make the back of the 
an officer who was to ſtand behind the patriarch at the | hip are the underſides of the ſleeper. 


ſacraments, &c. and ſhew him the prayers, &c. he was 


Backs of a Hir, are thoſe two planes on the outhd: 


to rehearſe. 


HIEROPHAN TES, in antiquity, a prieſt among 


the Athenians, who was the chief perſon that officiated 


in the Eleuſinia ſacred to Ceres and Proſerpine. 

 HIEROPHYLAX, an officer of the Greek church, 
who 1s keeper of the holy things, utenſils, &c. the ſame 
with our ſacriſta or ſexton. 


HIEROSCOPY, Hleroſcopia, a kind of divination 
performed by conſidering the victim and every thing 


that occurs during the ſacrifice. N ioez, 
HIGH, is applied to the elevation of a body above 


the horizon or even the ground: it alſo denotes a per- 


ſon in power. 
Hic, in muſick, is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition 
to low, and ſometimes in the ſame ſenſe with acute, in 


oppoſition to grave. 


Hisn Dutch, the German tongue in its greateſt pu- 
rity as ſpoken in Miſnia, &c. 
Hin Operation, in chirurgery, a method of extract- 
ing the ſtone at the upper part part of the bladder. See 
the article LITIHOT OMV. 


HIGHNESS. The kings of England and Spain 


had formerly no other title; the firſt till the time of | 


James I. and the ſecond till Charles V. The petty 
princes of Italy began to be complimented with high- 
nefs in 1630. The duke of Orleans aſſumed the title 
of royal highnels in 1631, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
the other princes of France. At preſent all the ſons of 
crowned heads are addreſſed by royal highnels. 
HILARO Dl, in antiquity, a fort of poets among 
the Greeks, who went about ſinging little diverting 
ſongs, ſomewhat graver than the lonick pieces. 
HILARO- TRAGEDIA, a dramatick performance, 
partly tragick and partly comick. This and the hila- 
rodia, Scaliger takes to be the fame. From one Rhin- 
thon, a comick poet of Tarcntum, who was the in- 
ventor of this kind of poem, it was alſo denominated 
tabule Rhinthonica. | 
HILL UM, among botaniſts, denotes the eye of a bean. 
HIN, a Hebrew meaſure of capacity for things liquid, 
containing the ſixth part of an epha, or one gallon two 
pints, or 2,533 ſolid inches, Engliſh meaſure, 
HIND, a female ſtag in the third year of its age. 
Hinp-CALF, a male-hart or hind in the firſt year. 
She fawns in April or May. 
HINE, or HIN p, a huſbandman's ſervant. Thus 
the perſon who overſees the reſt, is called the maſter hine. 
HINGES, the joints on which gates, doors, lids, 


folds of tables, &c. hang and turn in opening, ſhutting, 


or folding. They are of different denominations, as 
butts uſed by the joiners for hanging table-leaves, &c. 
Caſement, for hanging caſements upon dove-tails, and 
eſſes for light doors and lockers; garnet croſs, for hanging 
large doors or heavy ſcuttles in ſhips ; port, for hanging 
ſhip's ports; ſcuttle, particularly uſed for ſcuttles. Be- 


of the hip, which lie parallel, both in reſpeR of their 
length and breadth, with the ſuperficies of the adjoin- 
ing ide and end of the roof. | 

HIP-AHHould, is with ſome the ſame as the back of the 
hip: others take it for the pattern commonly made of 
a F 2 61 of thin wainſcot, by which the back and ſides 
of the hip are ſet out. | 


 Hiep-Rogf, in building, called alſo Italian roof, b 


roof without any gable end, ſhred-head, or jerbn- 
head; which laſt are both gable and hip at the ſame end. 
A hip- roof has rafters as long, and with the angles 


at the foot, & c. at the ends of buildings, as it has 


the ſides; and the feet of the rafters on the ends of ſuch 
buildings ſtand on the ſame plane, and at the ſame 
height from the foundation with rafters on the ſides of 
the roof. | 
HIPPEUs, or Equinus, in phyfiology, a fort of 
comet reſembling a horſe ; yet, it is ſometimes oval, aud 
ſometimes rhomboidal, And its train is ſometimes 
emitted from the fore part, and ſometimes from the 
hind- part. Hence it is diſtinguiſhed into equinus var- 
batus, quadrangularis, and ellipticus. 
HIPPIATRICE, the art of curing the diſeaſes of 
horſes, or rather the farrier's art. 1 
HIPPOCAMPUS, the ſea-horſe. This is alittle 
animal kept entire in our druggiſts ſhops, though at thus 
time rather as a matter of ornament or curioſity, tian 
of real uſe. It has been diſputed by many, to what 
claſs of animals it really belonged ; but the height which 
natural knowledge has of late arrived at, has ſettled that 
point. It is a fiſh, though of a very ſingular form, 3 
we lee it dried, and is of the ſynganthus, or acus, the 
needle-fiſh kind. Artedi deſcribes it under the name 
of ſynganthus corpore quadrangulo pinna caudæ carens, 
the ſquare needle-fiſh with no tail fin. Allan, Bello 
nius, Ray, and the other ichthyologiſts in geners habe 
called it hippocampus ; and the Italians at this £1919 cal 
it cavallo marino, and zidrach. edel 
It is about four or five inches in length, aud nes 
half an inch in diameter in the broadeſt part: 1t5 coJour 
in the dried ſtate in which we ſee it is a deep _ 
brown, and its tail is curled, or turned round un 1 
the belly. It is found about the ſhores of the n ; 
ranean in ſeveral places. There are alſo two _ 1 
cies found in the ſame places. It has been celebra 
for many virtues, but is at preſent wholly negle * 
HIPPOCENTAUR, in antiquity, a fabulous on 4 
ſter ſuppoſed to be half horſe and halt man. As 5 
of Theſſaly inhabiting near mount Pelion, V * 
taught the art of mounting on horſeback, er horſe 
to ſome of their neighbours to imagine that te. 
and man conſtituted but one anima. n 
HIPPOCRAS, Vinum Hippecroticum, bunch i 
an infuſion of aromatick powders in Wine, 
afterwards edulcorated with ſuga 
pared of various aromaticks, and 9 
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ſides theſe there are many others of different forms _ 
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kind of filtre or {training-bag formed by joining the op- 
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courſe where horſe races Were ” 


6 ; the ancients as an ingredient in amorous philtres or 


of the Hippomanes: 


 Gtuated on the banks of the Scythian ſea ; ſo called, on 


that in a regular continued ſeries. 
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les of a {quart piece of flannel in form of a 
N and uſed to ſtrain ſirups, decoctions, &e. for 
HPPODROME,! Hippedromus, in antiquity, a 


rformed.. 
HIPPOMANES, a fort of poiſon, famous among 


charms. Naturaliſts are not agreed about the nature 


HIPPOPODES, in ancient geography, people 


account of their fwiftneſs being almoſt equal to that of 
et. | 
bo PU, in medicine, a diforder of the eyes, under 
which they are continually trembling and twinkling, as 
is uſual with thoſe who ride on horſeback, to whom 
objects appear fluctuating. It is owing to an affect ion 
of the muſcle that ſuſtains the eye, and embraces the 
baſe of the viſual organ. 4 x 
HIRCUS, in anatomy, a part of the auricle or outer 
ear, being that eminence next the temples. See EAR. 
Hixcus, a goat, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, the fame with Capella. Sec CAPELLA: 
HIRUDO, the leech, in zoology, a well known 
naked inſect, with a flatted but not jointed body, and 
broader at the end than elſewhere, and the ſkin foft and 
loſſy. 
, HISPID LEAF, among botaniſts, one whoſe ſurface 
is covered with- more thick and rigid hairs than the 
piloſe leaves are, : ie 
HIS PID STALK, among botaniſts, a ſtalk roughly 
hairy. | margin Oat « 
HISSING LETTERS, among grammarians, are 8, 
X, and Z, ſo called on account of their harſh ſound. 
HIST ORICAL, fomething relating to hiſtory. 
HisTORICAL Colum, that whoſe ſhaft is adorned 


with baſlo-relievos, &c. repreſenting the hiſtory of 


lome illuſtrious perſon. The figures may be diſpoſed 
ſpirally from one end to the other, as in the Trajan co- 
lumn a: Rome, or in diſtin& bands containing ſo many 
different ſubjects. | 
HISTORIAN, or His TORIOGRAPHER, a pro- 
feſſed hiſtorian, or writer of hiſtory. _ | 
HISTORY, an account, properly ſpeaking, of paſt 
tranſactions, narrated with ſuch important circum- 
ſances as are proper to be tranſmitted to poſterity, and 


Hiittory is, of all others, the moſt difficult province. 
In other ſubjects there is a greater latitude for the 
writer's imagination ; but, in hiſtory, he is contined to 


the occurrences he relates; and theſe, as they are not 


alike entertaining, require force and judgment in the 
narration to make them all agreeable. I he richeſt fields 
ot hiſtory are ſcenes of action and commotion; where 
nations are agitated by wars abroad, or factions at 
home. The moſt delicate part of an hiſtorian, which 
requires the deepeſt penetration, and foundefſt judg- 
ment, are the councils of ſtates and princes, the ſprings 
of action, the characters of men, the intereſt of parties, 
their different views, &c. Hiſtory will not admit thoſe 
decorations other ſubjects are capable of: the paſſions 
are not to be moved with any thing but the truth of the 
narration. All the force and beauty muſt lie in the 
order and expreſſion. To relate every event with per- 
Ipicuity, in ſuch words as beſt expreſs the nature of the 
lubject, is the chief commendation of an hiſtorian's 
liyle. The colours facts are painted in, the ſtrength 
and ſignificancy of the ſeveral actions, the regular con- 
fuſion of a battle, the diſtractions of a tumult to ſenſibly 
depicted, that in reading we ſeem to ſee them; this is 
the art and perfection of an hiſtorical ſtyle. An hiſto- 
nan mult not only write impartially, but nobly. He 
that ſpeaks to the whole world, and to all ages, that is 
the inſtructor of mankind, that pronounces the deſtiny 
of fo many great men, and fixes their character with 
poſterity, what fArength of genius can be ſufficient for 
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forming great and noble eonceptions of things, and 
giving fuch an exalted turn to his narration, as may 
truly comport with the dignity of his ſubject. 
During the firſt ages, we have little or no hiſtory of 
the tramſactions of mankind, but that of Moſes, whoſe 
account is chiefly confined to the riſe, religion, laws, 
and government of the Jews. It is preſumed he wrote 
the principal part of his hiſtory about the year of the 
world 2550, and had good opportunities of knowing 
the truth of his relations. He gives a regular account 
of the Jewith affairs, from the creation to the year 2550: 
from this period the facred hiſtory is carried on by 
different writers, and continued down in the books of 
Joſhua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, to the year of the world 3581. 
As to prophane hiſtory, till almoſt the time whcre 
the Scripture records end, we have little remains of it, 
but what are either broken and confuſed, or fabulous : 
for, from the creation to the flood, we have no credibie 
account of things, but that of Moſes; and from the 


flood to the reign of Cyrus, the remains of antiquity | 


are fo broken and confuſed, that we have little prophane 
hiſtory of credit during this long and dark period. As 
to the Chaldean Hiſtory of Berofus, and the Egyptian 
of Manetho, they were both wrote ſince Herodotus, 
and we have only ſome fragments of them preſerved by 
Joſephus, Euſebius, &c. As to Sanchoniathon, who 
has given us the Phoenician hiſtory, though he pretends 
to be much more ancient, yet his great antiquity hag 
heen juſtly queſtioned by Scaliger, and his very exiſ- 
tence by Mr. Dodwell. | 

The Greeks, as they have not been noted for their 
veracity in any reſpect, ſo their integrity in this par- 
ticular has been always ſo queſtionable, that Cræcia 
menday has been ſtigmatized in hiſtory. We have no 
tolerable account from them before the Olympiads ; 
the times before theſe were the fabulous ages; and 
when the hiſtorical commences, our accounts are not 
much better; for, not having had originally any publick 


annals, and amongſt their ancient authors the poets 


having the fitt rank, we may eaſily imagine what ac- 
counts are to be expected from thoſe, who are either to 


follow uncertain traditions, or the poets. Accordingly | 


their firſt accounts were very looſe, and rather poems 
than hiſtories, which they have been charged with by 
the Romans, and particularly. Quintilian compares the 
liberty they took to a poetick licenſe : but Joſephus tells 
them their accounts of things are all novel; that they 
have no author more ancient than Homer; that Hel- 


lanicus differs from Acufilaus ; he corrects Hefiod, and 


Hellanicus Ephorus ; he again is corrected by Timæus, 
as he 1s by others, and Herodotus by all, who has been 
ſtyled the father of hiſtory, though he might with equal 
juſtice be called the parent of fable. 
The hiſtorians from whom the Grecian and Roman 
hiſtory may be collected, are Thucydides, Diodorus 
Siculus, Lucian, Juſtin, Xenophon, Cteſias, Polybius, 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Philo, Apion, Cornelius 
Nepos, Q. Curtius, Plutarch, lian, Arrian, Appian, 
Diogenes, Laertius, Dio Caſſius, Herodian, Eunapius, 
Zotimus, and Photius. | | 
As to the Roman hiſtory, it at firſt only conſiſted of 
ſumple notes drawn up by the pontifex maximus, who 
regularly ſet down every year whatever paſſed of con- 
ſiderable moment in the ſtate, either in war or peace; 
and this cuſtom, eſtabliſhed very early at Rome, ſub- 
ſifted till the year A. u. c. 629, or 631. Theſe me- 
moirs were called the great annals. Hiſtory now began 
to quit this antique garb, and to appear in publick with 
more decency. The poets were the firſt who conceived 
a defign of improving and adorning it. Nævius com- 
poſed a poem on the firſt Punick war, and Ennius 
wrote the annals of Rome in heroick verſe. Hiſtory 
at length aſſumed a regular form, and appeared in proſe. 
Q. Fabius Victor is the moſt ancient of the Latin hiſ- 
torians; he lived in the time of the ſecond Punick war. 


The hiſtorians whoſe doing are come down to us 


are Salluſt, Livy, Cafar, 


aterculus, Tacitus, Q. 


Curtius, Suetonjus, Lucius Florus, Juſtin, Aurelius 
Victor, Ammianus Marcellinus, and utropius. Au- 


thors-of the lives of the Roman emperots, from Adrian 
TY to 


ſo important an enterprize? He muſt be capable * 
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HIS 


to Carinus, are Spartianus, Lampridius, Vulcatius, 
Capitolinus, Pollio, and Vopiſcus, who all lived in 
the reign of Diocleſian. 
one condition of hiſtory, namely, its truth, we ſhall 
find that moſt of the above authors are faulty in that 
particular. | FR 

Le Moyne only allows four hiſtorians among the 
Romans, and not ſo many among the Greeks, and 
all of them ſhort of perfection; and as to the mo- 
derns, he is yet more ſcrupulous in admitting them 
Into account. 5 | 

There are ſome works in Engliſh very ufeful for the 
underitanding of ancient hiſtory, as Hind's Hiſtory of 
Greece, Potter's Greek Antiquities, Lewis's Hebrew 
Antiquities, Kennet and Danet's Roman Antiquities; 
Prideaux and Shuckford's Connections, Echard's Ro- 
man Hiſtory, Tranſlation of Joſephus, Rollin's Anci- 
ent Hiſtory, Univerſal Hiſtory, Bundy's Tranſlation 
of the Roman Hiſtory, Nicholſon's Hiſtorical Library, 
Kearne's Ductor Hiſtoricus and Rawlinſon's Method of 
ſtudying Hiſtory : the two laſt particularly will give the 
reader a general view of univerſal hiſtory, and direct to 
the beſt editions of almoſt all the hiſtorians extant. 

As to the hiſtorical accounts of thoſe nations that 
grew out of the ruins of the Roman Empire, which 
included the greateſt part of the known world, the beſt 
hiſtories in this way are Salmon's Modern hiſtory, Sir 
Walter Raliegh's Hiſtory of the World, Mezeray's and 
Daniel's Hiſtory of France, Le Clerc's Hiſtory of the 
United provinces, Mariana's Hiſtory of Spain, Meieus's 
Hiſtory of Flanders, Heuterus's Hiſtory of Burgundy, 
Bonfinius's Hiſtory of Hungary, Cromerius's Hiſtory 
of Poland, Aventinus's Hiſtory of Bavaria, Le Quien's 
Hiſtory of Portugal, Vertot's Revolutions of Portugal 
and Sweden, &c. The Germans and Italians abound 
with particular memoirs of their different ſtates and go- 
verninents, but have no complete body of hiſtory, 
The only hiſtorians that have given us a large and com- 
prehenſive view of the Hiſtory of England, are Echard, 
Rapin, Hume, and Smollett. 

Befides theſe four, we have alſo the particular hiſ- 
tories of ſeveral princes's reigns, as Sir Francis Bacon's 
Hiſtory of Henry VII. Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Re- 
bellion, Sir William Temple's Introduction to the Hiſ- 
tory of England. There is alſo Camden's Britannia, 
Tyrrel's Hiſtory of England, Buchanan's and Duff's 
Hiſtory of Scotland, Sir James Ware and Cox's Hil- 
tory of Ireland, &c. 

Thuanus and biſhop Burnet, &c. have written the 
hiſtory of their own times. 

The great diſadvantage our moſt celebrated hiſtorians 
ſcem to labour under, is too tedious an interruption by 
the inſertion of laws, ſtatutes, and records in the body 
of their narration, at leaſt in making too copious a re- 
cital of them; whereas they had better have been men- 
tioned only in general, and thrown by themſelves into 
an appendix. | SE 

Hiftory is diſtinguiſhed with regard to its matter and 


its form; with regard to its matter, it is either ſacred | 


or natural, civil, perſonal or ſingular. 

Ajethad of fludying HISTORY. Perſons who read 
hiſtory merely for amuſement, or having in view ſome 
particular branch of learning, attend only to certain 
branches of hiſtory, are not confined to that order and 
connection, which is abtotutely requiſite for obtaining 
a proper knowledge of hiſtory; the moſt regular, as well 
as ſucceſsful way of ſtudying which, is to begin with 
an epitome of univerſal hiſtory, and afterwards apply 
to the hiſtory of particular nations and common- 
wealths: for the ſtudy of particular hiſtories preſup- 
poles, or to ſpeak more properly, 1s only extending 
the knowledge of particular parts of univerſal hiſtory. : 
Unleſs this be our plan, we ſhall only fill the memory 
with ſome events, which may be done without applying 
to hiſtory, or pretending to the knowledge of it. | 

Niturai HISTORY, a deſcription of the objects in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. - 

His TORY, in painting, denotes a picture compoſed 
of divers figures, or perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſ- 
action, either real or feigned. See PAIN TIN G 


It we have regard to only 


HO 


or comedian, but more eſpecially a pantom 
exhibited his part by geſtures and dancing. 
_ HITCH, in the ſea- language, is to 5 hold of 
thing with a hook or rope, and by this means to þ 
it faſt: thus when a boat is to be hoiſted in, the flo. 
ſay, Hitch the tackles into the ring-bolts' the hou 
and when they are about to weigh anchor; Hitch tr 
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fiſh- hook to the fluke of the anchor. I 
HITHE, or HyYTHE, in our old writers, denote, 
port, wharf, or ſmall haven, to embark, or land w, 
at; as Queen-hithe, &œ̃rhn ... * 
HIVE, Alveare, in countfy affairs, a convenient n- 
ceptacle for bees: See APIs. T 
HIVING of Bees, the placing a ſwarm 6f the 
ſects in a hive provided for that purpoſe! | 
HOACHE, in natural hiſtory, a kind of earth 2 
proaching to the nature of chalk, but harder, and 4 
ing like ſoap; whence ſome think that it is either the 
ſame with our ſoap rock of Cornwall, or very likeit 
The Chineſe diſſolve it in water, till the liquor is of the 
confiſtence of cream, and then varniſh their china ware 
CCC MR OT SEPT 1 FRE COS UT Baton ach G6 
HOARSENESS, Rancede, à preternatural rough. 
neſs of the voice. The part affected is the aſpera at- 
teria, particularly the larynx. 
tarrhous indiſpoſition ariſing from a too great acrimony 
thinneſs, or ſaltneſs of the ly mph. Spermaceti, decod. 
rapar. and rob. paſſular. are approved remedies in this 
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diſorder. 5 i Ei | 
HOASE, among ſailors, a piece of canvaſs ſewed vo- 
gether at the ſides, and made into the form of a tube, to 
convey water from one place to another; this is more 
particularly uſed in the hold or lower apartments of 
the ſhip, to fill the caſks which are already tecutely 
ſtowed. n ee 
| HOD, a well known inſtrument uſed by labourers 
to carry bricks, mortar, &c. in, at the building, or te- 
pairing of houfes, &c. l. ee eee | 
HOE, in country affairs, a tool made like a cooper“ 
addz, to cut ” weeds in gardens, fields, &c. I his in- 
ſtrument is of great uſe and ſhould be more employed 
in hacking and clearing the ſeveral corners, cracks, and 
patches of land, in ſpare times of the year, which 
would be of no ſmall advantage thereto, 
HOEING, in agriculture, according to Tull, is the 
breaking or dividing the foil by tillage, while the corn, 
or other plants are growing thereon. - It differs from 
common tillage, which is always performed before the 
corn or plants are ſown or planted; or in the time ot 
performing it: and it is much more beneficial to the 
crops than any other tillage. This ſort of tillage is per- 
formed various ways, and by means of different inſtru- 
ments. Land which before the tillage, would have 
yielded little, though the more it is tilled before fon. 
ing, the more plenty of corn it yields, yet, if tilled 
only before the ſowing, will always have ſome weeds, 
and they will partake of the advantage of the tillage a 
well as the corn. | | e 
HOG, Sus, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, of 


theſe : the upper fore- teeth are four in number, and ate 
convergent; thoſe of the lower jaw are eight, and ate 
patulous : the canine teeth of the upper jaw are to, 
and very ſhort ; thoſe of the under jaw are ſingle, and 
exerted : the crown of the head is carinated, and the 
hoof is divided. Beſides the common hog there - 
ſeveral other ſpecies, as, 1. The American hog, 2 
the back briſtly behind, and with a naked tail. 2. Ile 
muſk-hog, with a cyſt, or gland on the back, 15 
which is ſecreted a perfumed fluid; its tail is =_ 
3. The babyrouſſa, with two teeth growing ont 
forchead. - bl bf 02 oe. fs 
HOGSHEAD, in commerce, a meaſure of capacity, 
containing 63 gallons. + | 
HOISING, in the ſea- language, the 
up any 9 body by the help of a tac 
cation of pul lies. | 
HO KE-Da v, the Tueſday after Eafter-week, d, 
was the day on which the Engliſh conqu of 
| | kept as a 0a) 
pelled the Danes: this. was, therefore, kep 
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act of drawing 
kle or compi- : 
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HISTRIO, ma the ancient drama, fignified an actor 


rejoicing, and a duty, called Hoke-Tuelday-More' 
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This is a ſort of ca. 


the order of the jumenta, the characters of which ate 
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linen, ſo called from its being firſt manufactured in 


foot drawn up, with an empty ſpace in the middle for 


parts of England, rifing to 20 or 3o feet in height ; 


HOL 


was paid to the landlord, for giving his tenants and 


ve to celebrate it. | 
OC, Indian millet, in botany, a genus 
of plants, whoſe flowers are male and hermaphro- 
dite on the ſame plant: the corolla of the hermaphro- 
Jite flower is a bivalvular glume, with three capillary 
ſtamina and two ſtyles, and contains an oval ſeed in- 
volved in the corolla; the male flower is deſtitute of a 
corolla, the cup being a glume, containing three hairy 
flaments topped with oblong antherz. & 5 
HOLD, in ſhip-building, all that part of a ſhip's 
inſide which reaches from end to end, from the lower 
geck to the floor or bottom; and contains the cargo, 
iſions, &C. . - 
PO FAST, a large piece of iron, in the ſhape of 
the letter 8, fixed in a wall to ſtrengthen it: alio a too] 
ed by joiners, carvers, &c. which goes through their 


ule 8 
benches, to hold faſt ſuch work as cannot be finiſhed by 


its being held in the hand. DOE ; 
HOLIBUT, the name of a very large flat fiſh, re- 
ſembling the flounder, but longer in proportion to its 


breadth. 1 
HOLLAND, in commerce, a fine and cloſe kind of 


Holland. See LINEN. 


HOLLOW, in architecture, a concave moulding 


about a quarter of a circle, called by ſome a catement, 


and by others an abacus. 5 
Horrow-SoUARE, in the military art, a body of 


colours, drums, and baggage. 
HoLLOW-TO WHR, according to Hanis, is a round- 


ing made of the remainder of two briſures, to join the 
curtin to the orillon, where the ſmall ſhot are played, 
that they may not be ſo much expoſed to the view of 
the enemy. . 

HOLLY, Ilex, in botany, a well known ever-green, 
formerly very much planted in gardens as an orna- 
ment; 1t grows naturally in woods and foreſts in many 


the ſtem by age becomes large, and is covered with a 
greyith bark; the leaves, which are armed with thorns, 
are placed alternately on every fide of the branches: 
the flowers are of a dirty white, and appear in May; 
theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries, which turn red 
in autumn, and continue on the trees till after Chriſt- 
mas, 7x 
The tree is raifed by ſowing the berries in the ſpring, 
but they will not. come up till the year following. 
I here are ſeveral varieties of variegated hollies, which 
are increaſed by grafting or inculcating them on the 
common fort, The holly makes an excellent fence, 
and for that purpoſe is preferable to moſt other plants; 
but its being a flow grower at firſt, deters ſeveral from 
ling it; but when it does take to growing it makes 
amends by its height, {trength, and thickneſs. From 
the bark of the common holly is made the bird-lime, 
and the wood is made into hones for ſetting razors ; it 
5 the whiteſt of all hard woods, and therefore uſed by 
ayers; it is alſo uſed by mill-wrights, turners, &c. 
HOLOCAUST, a 'burnt-offering, or facrifice, 
Wholly conſumed by fire; of this kind was the daily 
lacritice in the Jewiſh church. This was done by way 
ot acknowledgment, that the perſon offering, and all 
that belonged to him, were the effects of the Divine 
bounty, 
H VOLOGRAPH, in the civil law, an inſtrument en- 
tirely in the hand-writing of the perſon Who ſigns it. 
HO LOMETER, a mathematical inſtrument for 
taking all torts of meaſures, both on the earth and in the 
heavens; it 1s the ſame with the pantometer. | 
HOLY-GHOST, one of the perſons of the holy 
nity. See Trinity. | | 
Fi hs of the HoLy-GnosrT, the principal military 
rance inſtituted by Henry III. in 1569. It 


conſiſts of 100 knights, who are to make proof of their 


. three deſcents. The king is the grand maſ- 
ane or overeign, and as ſuch takes an oath on his co- 
en day, to maintain the dignity of the order. 


ASCENSION. 


Horv-TnukspAx, the ſame with aſcenſion - day. 


Hory-Davs, the ſame with feſtivals. See the ar- 
cle FESTIVAL. 3% 1 55 „ 

_ Hoty-Roon-Day, a feſtival, otherwiſe called the 
exaltation of the croſs. - | 
HOMAGE, in law, is the ſubmiſſion, loyalty, and 
ſervice which a tenant promiſed to his lord, when he 
was firſt admitted to the land which he held of the lord 
in fee: allo that owing to a king, or to any ſuperior. 


of tenants that do homage to the lord of the fee. This 
jury makes enquiry into, and preſentments of, defaults 


ders into the lord's court. | 
HOMESOKEN. See Hamsorrex. 
HOMICIDE, in common law, the killing a man, 
It is divided into voluntary and caſual. - Caſual is 


perſon kills another by pure miſchance, being about his 
lawful occaſions ; it is accounted mixed, when there is 
negligence or ſome unwarrantable circumſtance attend- 
ing the action. Voluntary homicide, that which is 
deliberate; and 1s cither with a precedent malice, or 
without: the former is a felonious killing, with malice 
prepenſe, any perſon in the realm, who is under his 
majelty-s protection | | 
HOMILY, in ecclefiaſtical writers, a ſermon, or diſ- 
courſe, upon ſome point of religion, delivered in a plain 
manner, ſo as to be caſily underſtood by the common 
people. It is much to be wiſhed that our incompa- 
rable homilies were more univerſally read, and better 
underitood. | . 1 | 
HOMODROMUS, VxcrTis, that kind of lever, 
in which the weight is in the middle, between the pow- 
er and the fulcrum, or the power in the: middle between 
the weight and the fulcrum. See Lever. | 
HOMOGENEOUS, or Ho moGENEAL, denotes 
ſuch ſubjects as conſiſt of parts of the ſame nature, in 
contradiction to heterogenous, where the parts are of 
different natures. 1 N 
HOMOGENEAL LIGHT, that whoſe rays are all 
of the ſame colour, degree of refrangibility, and reflex- 
ibility. Sce COLOUR, | 
HoMoGENEAL NUMBERS, ſuch as are of the ſame 
kind, - TT. | 
HoMoGENEAL SURDs, ſuch as have one common 
radichl. hat, as y 57, Deo DURD,  - 
HOMOGENEUM ComyARATIONIS, in alge- 
bra, the known quantity in an equation, the ſame with 
abſolute number. lt is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
the other terms, which, though homogeneous, are not 
the quantities to which things are here referred. 
HOMOLOGOUS, in geometry, is applied to the 
correſpondent ſides and angles of ſimilar and equi- 
angular figures, which are ſaid to be homologous, or in 
proportion to one another. | 
HomoLoGous THINGS, in logick, thoſe which 
agree in name, but are of different natures, 
HOMONYMOUS, an appellation given to words 
which have two different ſignifications, being tlie ſame 
with equivocal terms. 
HORNE, a ſine kind of whetſtone, uſed for ſetting 
razors, pen-knives, and the like. ü 
HONEY, Me, is, in general, a thick, viſcous, and 
more or leſs fluid ſubſtance, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh 
colour, ſweet to the taſte, ſoluble in water, becoming 
vinous in fermentation, inflammable, liquable by a 
gentle heat, and of a fragrant ſmell, 

There are three diſt inctions of honey, accordine to 
its purity, fluidity, and the manner in which it has been 


kind is virgin-honey, or the firſt produce of a ſwarm, 
obtained from the combs without preſſing; theſe being 
only ſet to drain, in order to its running out. The ſe- 
cond kind is that known by the name of white honey, 
being thicker than the former, and often indeed almoſt 
folid : it is procured by preſſing the combs, but without 
the aſſiſtance of heat. Ihe third and worſt kind is the 


heated over the fire, and then preſſed. | 
Honey 1s prepared in the neQaria, or honey-glands 


Vol. I. No. 38. | 


 HoMaGE-JuRy, a jury in a court baron, conſiſting | 


and deaths of tenants, and of admittances and ſurren- 


either merely caſual, or mixed; the former is when a 
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procured from the honey-combs. Ihe firſt and ſineſt 


common yellow honey, obtained from the combs firſt 


of plants, ſituated in their flowers; the only office of 
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the bees is to collect the ſmall quantities lodged there, 
and to amais them in ſtores capable of furniſhing them- 
ſelves with food, and us with a ſupply ſufficient for our 
purpoſes. ' The bee that is out in ſearch of honey, no 
ſooner ſees a flower that it likes, than it ſettles on it, 
and ſeizing on theſe glands, it ſucks from them all the 


fweet juice they contain, which is either abſolute honey, 
or very eaſily changed into ſuch. The honey thus 


taken into the body of the bee, and depofited again into 


the cells of the honey-comb, is diſtined not only for the 
food of the young offspring, while unable to go out and 
help themſelves, bat for the ſuſtenance of the bees 
themſelves in bad weather, or when there is no food 
for them abroad. Notwithſtanding, however, that 
honey is known to be originally lodged in the flowers 


of plants, and might ſeem to be always ready in ſuf- 


ficient quantites for the bee; yet it is neceſſary that 


ſeveral circumſtances concur, in order to its being fine 


and perfect in its kind. Among theſe are, a warm and 
ſerene ſtate of the air, during the time in which the 
bees are moſt of all employed in making it, and a good 
ſtate of health in the bee, as allo its being made at a time 


wlien many fragrant plants are in flower, and in a place 


where ſuch grow not too far off. 

Honey taken out of the new combs early in the 
ſummer, is vaſtly preferable to that taken from the ſame 
hive in autumn. The reaſon of this is, that the bees, 
during the time of their making the former, have been 
in a more healthy and vigorous ſtate, and that there 
have been fragrant flowers in greater number and per- 
fection at that ſeaſon, than later in ſummer. 

Honey is an excellent pectoral, and is detergent, 
aperient, and diureticx. It fhould always be clarified 
by melting it over the fire, either alone, or with the 
whites of eggs, taking off the ſcum, before it is uſed 
in medicine. The chymiſts pretend to have made an 
acid ſpirit from it, which is a ſolvent for gold; but we 
have only their aſſurance of it, nobody elſe having ever 
ſeen ſuch a liquor. | 

HO NEY- Comb, a waxen ſtructure full of cells, framed 
by the bees to depoſit their honey, eggs, &c. 

There is ſomething very wonderful in the conftruc- 
tion of the cells in the honey-comb : each cell conſiſts 
of fix plane ſides, which are all trapeziums, but equal 
to each other. The bottom of the cell is contrived with 
three rhombuses HK DI, DEF I, and FI GH (plate 
XL. fig. 4.) ſo diſpoſed as to conſtitute a ſolid angle 
at I, under the three equal angles DIH, DIF, and 


HIF; each of which is double the maximum angle of 


54 44 DI KDK I. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
a leſs quantity of ſurface is ſufficient to contain a given 
quantity of honey, than 1t the bottom had been flat, in 
the proportion of 4658 to 5550, as has been found by 
calculation; that is, nearly + of the whole, ſo far as the 


figure of the ends of the cells extend in each, which fifth | 1 
tile kind, whoſe flower is a principal ingredient in beer 


part of wax and labour ſaved, amounts to a vaſt deal in 
the whole comb. And, if thoſe admirable inſects knew 
their advantage, they could not more nicely obſerve the 
rules of the modern geometry. Hence we may obſerve, 
that though the method of diſcovering the maxima and 
minima of quantities by fluxions is a part of knowledge 
which the mathematicians have but lately acquired, and 
which they eſteem the ſublimity of human ſcience; yet 
this very thing was imparted to theſe inſects at the firſt 
creation of things. | 
HoNEVY-Comb, in gunnery, a flaw in the metal of a 
piece of ordnance, when it is ill caſt and ſpungeous. 
Ho N EY - Deu, or Mildew, a ſweet-taſted dew, found 
early in the morning on the leaves of divers plants. It 
is very different from blaſting, and is cauſed by the con- 
denſing of a fat moiſt exhalation raiſed in a hot dry ſum- 
mer from plants and bloſſoms; as alſo from the earth, 
which, by the coolneſs and ſerenity of the night air, is 
thickened into a fat gluey matter, and falls to the earth 
again, part whereof reſts on the leaves of the oak, &c. 
According to Gaſſendus, a viſcid juice, tranſpiring out 
of the leaves, helps to compoſe this honey ſubſtance 
which before had nothing of it. And hence the reaſon, 
why it is found on ſome trees and not on others. This 
honey-dew falling on wheat, fo binds up its ears, as to 
prevent the growth of the graiz. A ſhower of rain 
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ſuceceding preſently after, or a ſtiff gale of Wind, are tie 
only natural remedies againſt it. Fr tie 
HONI $01iT Qui MAL Y PENSE, evil to him th, 


evil thinks, the motto of the order of the garter. 
HONOUR, Honor; beſides it being a teftimony of 


ſubmiſſion and eſteem, it is particularly applied, in our 
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cuſtoms, to the more noble kind of lordſhips, whereof 
other inferior ones hold. 

Counſellors of HONOUR, or HONORARY Counſellyy; 
ſuch as have a right to fit in aſſemblies, courts, &e, +, 
deliberate and give judgment therein, though they do 
not properly belong thereto. 

Ladies of Ho x OUR, young ladies in the queen's, &c. 
houſhold, whoſe office is to attend the queen. They ere 
{ſix in number, with a ſalary of 300l. per ann. each. 

Honours, the principal parts of the apparatus of 
great ceremonies, as coronations, &c. | 

Funeral HonouRs, the ceremonies performed at the 
interments of great men, as hearſes, funeral orations, &c. 

Honour Point, in heraldry, that next above the 
centre of two eſcutcheons, dividing the upper part into 
two equal portions. 


HONOURABLE Ordinaries, in heraldry, the prin- 


cipal bearings, which, when in their full extent, may 


. 


| 


i 


poſſeſs one-third of the field. Some only allow of nine, 
as the croſs, chief, pale, bend, feſſe chevron, faltcer, 
giron, and eſcutcheon ; others add the bar, bordure, &c. 

HOOF, Ungula, the horny part that covers the feet 
of divers animals; it ſerves much the ſame purpoſes 1 
the nails of ſome animals, and the claws of others. 

The hoof of a horſe ſurrounds the ſole and the coffin- 
bone. To be good, it ſhould be of a dark colour, ſome- 
what ſhining, high, ſmooth, round, but ſomewhat larger 
below than above; ſhort, that the horſe may tread more 
on the toe than on the heel ; ſomewhat hollow within, 
having a narrow fruſh, and ſhort heels. A white hoot 
is commonly brittle. The infirmities to which hoofs 
are liable, are the caſting of the hoof, hoof-bound, 
looſe hoof, falſe quarters, &c. 


Ca/ling of the Ho or, is when the whole coffin of the | 


hoof becomes looſened and falls off from the bone. This 
ariſes from ſome prick, ſtub, foundering, ſurbating, &c. 
that cauſes an impoſthumation in the foot, whereby ths 
hoof, and ſometimes the coffin- bone, being ſpungy, falls 
off in large pieces. This laſt is a deſperate caſe. 

Hoo x -bound, a ſhrinking in of the hoof at top, and at 
the heel, which makes the ſkin grow over it. It is cauſ- 
ed by keeping a horſe too dry in the ſtable, {treight 

oeing, or ſome unnatural heat after foundering. 

Hoox-lened, a dividing of the horn of a horſe's hoof 
from the fleth, at the ſetting on of the coronet, If the 
parting be round about the coronet, it comes by foun- 
dering ; if in part, then by a prick, quitter- bone, retreat, 


gravelling, cloying, &c. 


HOP, Lupulus, in natural hiſtory, a plant of the reps 


and other malt-liquors. A rich, deep, mellow, dry ſoil, 
rather inclining to ſand than clay, is, in general, be 


adapted to the cultivation of hops; but a black garden 


mould is excellent for this purpoſe. Stiff clays, ſpewz 
lands, ſuch as are apt to be overftown by floods, har 
gravels, ſtony grounds, very ſandy ones, and ſuch a5 
are not at leaſt a foot and-a half deep, are altogether 
improper for hops. 3 
The beſt ſituation for hop- grounds is ſuch as inclines 
to the ſouth, or lies open to it, ſo that they may have 
the benefit of the ſun during the greateſt part of the day. 
[t muſt alſo be open, for the air to have a tree . 
circulation between the plants, and it ſhould be ſo — - 
tered to the eaſt, north, and weſt, that neither the fronty 
winds in the ſpring may cut off the young gout 
nor the more ſtormy ones in ſummer and _— 
deſtroy the full-grown hops. The ground and fn i 
tion being choſen, the next buſineſs is to prepate 
for the planting. In many parts of Engl 


the ground is broken up for this purpoſe, the ploup? 
goes firſt, and men follow it with the . 


which they dig one ſpit deep in the furrows u. 
the plough has paſſed, throw up the enn e 
dug, and io continue to plough and dig till yy of 
is done. Eicher this tillage, if it be well per for the 


and, when 
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1-69 ploughings, croſs-ploughings and harrowings, [bells or hops, and as they fre gehierally the ſtrongeſt 


the deep p 
by whic 


h careful huſbandmen prepare their land for plants, ſets might otherwiſe be taken from them by 
fit this for being Town with turnip-ſeeds in | miſtake. There is alſo a poor ſtarved hop, called a 


| will ein | *KCCUS in un N | | 
_ uly, or beginning of Auguſt; and if the] wild hop, which is not judged to be a diſtin& ſort, but 


the end ] 


urnips are 
e they will yield a good crop, the woods will he 


deſtroyed, and the ground will be rendered looſe and 
fine. A 6 
taken off. wall, 


hoed twice, ſo as to be left about eight inches | a hop which has degenerated for want of culture. 


The planter of hops ought to be extremely careful in 


| 1 0 the choice of his plants, or ſets, particularly in regard to 
nother good ploughing after the turnips are the kind of the hop: for it is a great trouble and loſs to 
with the enſuing winter mellowing, him, when his garden proves to be a mixture of ſeveral 


render it fit for being planted with hops in the ſpring. | forts of hops, ripening at different times. He who plants 

The beſt time to begin ploughing is in October, in the tliree ſorts above mentioned, viz. the early, the long 
order that the foil may be properly prepared to receive | white, and the ſquare hop, in three diſtin&t parts of liis 
the benefits of the winter's froſts, rains, and fhows ; after | ground, will have the conveniency of pickifhg them ſuc- 


which, in the beginning of ſpring, it ſhould be well-and 
deeply pl 


another ploug 
great ſervice, 


hing in March, which will be of very 


ceſſively as they become ripe. Hop: ſets are cuttings 
oughed again, and well harrowed ; and after] from the roots or branches which grow from the main 
root or ſtock. They ſhould be procured, if poſſible, 
it ſhould be harrowed fine, and laid as from grounds planted with none but the ſort which is 


as even as can be. When the ground is in proper | defired ; and they ſhould be from five to ſeven or eight 
readineſs for planting, ſtretch along a ſtraight fide of | inches long, with three or more joints or buds on them, 


the field, at fifteen or twenty feet diſtance from the 
hedge, and parallel to it, a line with Knots or rags tied 
in it, as far aſunder as you deſign your hills to be, and 
ſtick in the ground a ſharp-pointed ſtick at every knot, 
as marks for the places where the hills are to be made; 
continue the line in this manner the whole length of the 
round, and from this firſt row you may mark out the 
reſt of the field, either in ſquares, chequer-wiſe, at the 
intended diſtance of the hills, or in the quincunx form, 
where the hills of every row lie oppoſite to the middle 
of the firſt, in a triangular form. The diſtance of the 
hills ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, regulated by tlie na- 
ture and goodneſs of the ſoil: but, in every caſe, they 
ſhould be far enough aſunder to admit the hoc-plough 
at all times without danger to the plants. If the ſoil be 
dry and ſhallow, fix or ſeven feet will be a convenient 
diſtance: but if it be rich, moiſt, and apt to bear large 
hops and leaves, it may be right to allow eight or nine 
feet between the hills. 
The moſt proper ſeaſon for planting hops, is from 
the beginning of March to near the middle of April; at 
the time when they begin to ſhoot. The Kentiſh huſ- 
bandmen approve likewiſe of October: but the com- 
mon ſorts are not to be procured then, unleſs it be from 
2 ground that is to be dug up and deftroyed ; beſides 
which, there 18 ſome danger of their rotting in the earth, 
if the winter ſhould prove very wet. 
There are ſeveral forts, though the botaniſts allow but 
one ſpecies of hops. The moſt eſteemed are, the long 
white, the-oval, and the long ſquare garlick hop. Theſe 
differ from each other in the colour and ſhape of their 
bells or hops, in their degree of bearing, and in their 
time of ripening. The long white is moſt yalued, be- 
cauſe it is a great bearer, and produces the moſt beauti- 
ful hops; for the beauty of hops conſiſts in their being 
of a pale bright green colour. The oval hop is beautiful, 
but does not yield ſo large a crop. There is a fort of 
this kind of white hop, called the early or rath hop, 
which ripens a week or ten days before the common, 
and is therefore of advantage to thoſe who would be firſt 
at market: but it is tenderer than the other, and does 
not bear near ſo plentifully. The long ſquare garlick 
hop is the greateſt bearer, more hardy, and ſomewhat 
later ripe than the former : but by reaſon of its redneſs 
towards the ſtalk, it is not ſo beautiful to the eye, and 
therefore is not ſo much eſteemed as the other ſorts. 
Few hop-grounds are without ſome plants of a ſort of 
hop which many call the female hop, but very errone- 
oully ; for the female hop is that which is cultivated for 
ule, and this, which others name more properly the wild 
hop, is the male. Towards the middle of July, it puts 


| 


out 2 great number of long looſe bunches of ſmall 


CO not at all like the true hop; and in ſomewhat 
eſs than z month after, that is to fay, juſt before the 
ue hop begins to bloſſom, they ripen, and with the 


leaſt motion of the wind, ſhed a farina, which is wafted 


all round, and is by ſome, not improbably, thought to 
e of uſe to impregnate other hops. Thoſe who are of 
4 opmion adviſe, therefore, to leave one or two hills 
them ſtanding in the hop-ground. But the common 
practice is to mark them at their firſt appearance, and 


all the old bind and hollow part of the ſet being cut off. 


The ground being prepared for planting, as before di- 


rected, towards the latter end of February, or in the be- 
ginning of March, if the ſoil be light, or late in March, 
if it be ſtrong and moiſt, make, in the places marked out 
by the ſticks ſtuck in them, holes about twelve or ſixteen 
inches wide, and of a depth proportioned to the nature of 
the ground. In general, ten or twelve inches will be a 
ſufficient depth. If the ground be ſhallow, and you meet 
with hard clay or gravel, by no means enter into this, for 


you would then make a baſon to retain water; but, in 
ſuch caſe, inſtead of going deeper, raiſe up a {mall hill of 


good mould. If there is a good depth of rich mellow 


8 


and you will find the hops thrive the better; for their 
tap roots naturally run downward, 

When all things are ready for planting, fill up the 
holes with the mould before thrown out of them, if it 


{pade : but if the ſame earth be not rich enough, make 
uſe of fine freſh mould, or of the compoſt provided for 
this purpoſe. About a peck or two of this will be 
ſufficient for each hill; but no new dung ſhould be put 
into the hole on any account. Then, with a dibble or 
{etting-ſtick, ſuch as gardeners generally uſe for planting 
of beans, make five or fix holes, the depth of your ſets, 
one in the middle, perpendicular, and the reſt round 
about, ſloping and meeting at the top near the centre: 
put your ſets therein, ſo that they may ſtand even with 
the ſurface of the ground; and then preſs the mould 
cloſe to them, and cover them with fine mould two or 
three inches thick. A ſtick ſhould be placed on each 
fide of the hill to ſecure it. | = 

| Theground being thus planted, all that is to be done 
in the following ſummer, 1s to keep the hills and alleys 
clear from weeds by frequent hoeings ; to dig the ground 
in the month of May, and to carry off all the ſtones that 
are turned up by digging ; to raiſe a ſmall hill about the 
plants; to throw ſome fine mould on their roots; and, 
in the latter end of May, or beginning of June, to twiſt 
all the vines and branches together into a bunch or looſe 
knot, and lay them thus twiſted on the top of the hill. 

Towards the latter end of February, or in the begin- 
ning of March, in the ſecond year, when the weather is 
kindly, open the hills, and with a ſharp knife, cut off the 
ſhoots, of the firſt year, to within an inch of the old ſtock, 
together with all the younger ſuckers that have ſprung 
from the ſets, and cover the ſtock with fine carth. To 
keep the knife ſharp, you ſhould have a whetſtone always 
by you at dreſſing. 

In the third and following years, when you dig your 
hop-ground in February, let the earth be taken away 
with a ſpade or hoe, round about the hill, very near 
them, that you may the more conveniently come at the 


ning of March, if your hops be weak, begin to dreſs 
them; but if they are ſtrong, and in heart, the middle 
or latter end of March will be the beſt time; for late 
dreſſing reſtrains their too early ſpringing, which is the 
cauſe of many injuries to the hop. | 
After the hops are dreſſed in the ſecond year, the next 


19 root them out afterwards, becauſe they do not bear 


buſineſs is to pole them. Poles of only ten or twelve 


mould, dig the hole a foot and a half, or two feet deep, 


be naturally good, after having firſt broke it fine with a 


ſtock. to cut it; then in fair weather, towards the begin- 
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feet long will do then; but in the third year, by which 
time they come to their full bearing ſtate, they will re- 
quire poles of full fize : this, if the ground be rich, and 
the hop vigorous, will be from fixteen to twenty feet, or 
even more; or there will be danger of loſing great part 
of the crop. If the hop be weak, and the ground not 
rich, the poles ſhould not be more than from fourteen. 
to eighteen feet long, for fear of impoveriſhing the 
root; for the hop will ſoon run itſelf out of heart if 
over-poled ; fo that, as was ſaid before, there 15 more 
danger m over-poling than in under-poling ; neither 
can a good crop be expected from an over-poled ground, 
becauſe the branches which bear the hops grow very 
little till the buds have over-reached the poles, which 
they cannot do when the pole is too long. Two ſmall 
poles are ſufficient for a hill in a young ground. 

Towards the latter end of July hops begin to bloſſom, 
about the beginning of Auguſt they bell, and in forward 
years, they are ſometimes ripe at the end of Auguſt, or 
beginning of September. When they begin to change 
colour, or are eafily pulled to pieces, when they emit a 
fragrant ſmell, and when their feeds begin to look brown 
and to grow hard, you may conclude that they are ripe : 
then pick them with all expedition; for a ſtorm of wind 
will do them great miſchief at this time; and hops pick- 
ed green and bright, without bruiſing or diſcolouring. 
will fell for a third part more than thoſe that are 
otherwiſe. | 

When the poles are drawn up in order to be picked, 
the vines around them ſhould be cut afunder, at the 
height of about three or four feet from the ground; for 
the cutting of them lower, eſpecially while the hops are 
green, would occaſion ſo great a flowing of the ſap, as 
would weaken and hurt the root. 

The moſt convenient way of picking them is into a 
long ſquare frame of wood, called a bin. This frame 
is made of two poles, or pieces of wood, each nine or 
ten feet long, and three or four inches broad, joined 
together at about a foot and a half from each end, by 
two other pieces three feet long; and it 1s fupported 
by four legs three feet and à half high; ſo that there 
remain in the middle of it a ſpace ſix feet long, three 
wide, and three and a half deep. In this ſpace is fixed 
a coarſe linen cloth, or hop- ag, cut open on one ſide 
and hung hollow, either by hitching it on tenter-hooks 
along the inſide of the frame, or by ſtretching it on the 
cuthde with wooden ſkewers, to receive the hops as 
they are picked. 
or girls, may ſtand at each fide of the frame, and pick 
two pales at a time. | | 

The hops ſhould be picked as free as poſſible from 
leaves and ſtalks; for theſe would be of greater preju- | 
dice to the ſale than any ſeeming advantage which might 
be expected from their weight. The bin ſhould be 


| 


' 


be 
emptied two or three times a day into a large cloth of 
coarſe linen, in which the hops ſhould be immediately 
ſeitched up with ſkewers, and carried directly to the 
Gaſt or kin to be dried: for if they remain long in tlie 
bin or cloth, they will ſweat and be diſcoloured. | 
if any brown hops are met with in the picking, care 
be taken to ſeparate them from the reſt, by put- 
Ins them into a baker by themſelves. | 
If the weather he very hot or rainy, cut no more hops 
than may be picked in an hour: but, if it be poſſible, 
pather thee in fair weather only, and when they are 
| {or tliis precaution will fave tome expence of coals, 
-ontribure to Me better preſervation of their colour 
when they awe dried. No hops mould be gathered 
when de dew is on them, for that would make them 
become mouldy. | 
When you have taken the poles from the hills, twill 
together the remaming ends of the binds, that they may 
not get among people's legs, and hinder their work. 
Beſote vou draw the pots, ebſerve whether the hops 
ot one p e he entangled above with thoſe of another; 
and if they ate, cut thecu alunder with a ſharp hook fixed 
at the end of 2 long pole. : 1 
if the garden be larze, it may he worth while to raiſe] 
x {hed in the midit of it, to Helter the pickers and the 
hops from the un and rain; and to lay hops in over-| 
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Three men or women, or four boys 
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dew 1s off the other hops. This ſhed 
preſerving your poles in winter. 
If there be either rain or dew upon the ho 
time when they muſt be gathered, ſhake the 
they will dry the ſooner. If they are over-ripe whe 
eathered, they will ſhed their feeds in which the che 
ſtrength of the hop confiſts ; nor will they then look f 
green, but ſomewhat brown, which is a great diming. 
tion of their value. It therefore is better to pull this 
hops, a little before they are ripe, than to wait til! the 
are full ripe. Four pounds of undried hops, thoroy 
ripe, will make one pound of dry; and five ponds 
hops ſcarcely ripe, though in their full prime, will male 
no more when they are dried. £7 1 E: 
There are two principal ſorts of hops, viz. the green 
and the brown. The former yields by much the beft 
colour when dried, and the other is the moſt plentify 
bearer. Brown hops are fit for brown ale; but tlie 
hops tor fine pale beer muſt be green; for which reaſon 
theſe laſt are moſt eſteemed. - Br Pat 
As faſt as you pick hops, dry them on a kiln ; other. 
wife they will change colour: but if you cannot gy 
them immediately, and muſt keep them a little while 
ſpread them on a floor, and by that means the damare 
which they will receive in a day or two will not be oreat. 
They who have five or fix acres of hops may employ 
ten irames at a time in picking. | K 
Ihe laſt operation belonging to the cultivator of hops 
is that of bagging them, which is performed in the fol. 
lowing manner: make a round or a ſquare hole, but a 
round one is moſt convenient, about twenty-fix'or thirty 
inches over, in the floor of the chamber where the hops 
are laid in heaps after they are ſweated. This hole 
ſhould be large enough to receive the bag, and for a man 
to go up and down it with eaſe. Tie with a piece of 
packthread, an handful of hops in each lower corner 
of the bag, to ſerve as handles for the more eaſy lifting 
or removing of the bag; and, with packthread, faſten 
the mouth of the bag to a frame, or hoop, ſomewhat 
larger than the mouth of the hole, that the hoop may 
reſt on its edges, and ſtrong enough to bear the weight 
of the hops when the bag is full, and of the man who 
treads them. The upper part, of the bag being thus 
fixed by the hoop, let the reſt of it hang down through 
the hole; but not ſo near to the lower floor as to touch 
the ground : then throw into it a buſhel or two of hops, 
and ſet a man go into the bag, and with ſhoes that have 
no heels, tread the hops down on eyery fide, as hard as 
Let more hops be then caſt 


will alſo ſerye &,, 


PS at the 
pole and 


* 


he can, till they he cloſe. 


into the bag, and be trodden down as before; and con- 


tinue this till the bag is fall, When that is done, untie 
it from the hoop, let it down, and ſew. up ts rnouth as 
cloſe as you can, obſerving at the ſame time to tie up 
ſome hops in the upper corners, as was done before in 
the lower. The harder the hops ate preſſed, and the 
cloſer and thicker the bag is, the longer and better the 
hops will keep. he Freie 10 

When they are thus bagged, lay them upon a boarded 
floor, and in a dry place; for dampneſs would injure 
them greatly. At the ſame time all proper meaſures 
muſt be taken to guard againft rats and mice, Which, 


{though they do not eat hops, are very apt to ſpoil them, 


by making neſts and lodging in them. f 
Some, in treading the hops, uſe a fiſty pound weicht. 
faſtened to a rope, and placed in the middle of tlie bag. 
The man in the bag treads about it with his feet, an 
lifts it up now and then, to preſs them the clo 
together. | 
| HOPLITES, Hoplite, in antiquity, ſuch candidates 
at the Olympick and other games as ran races in armour« 
HORARY Circles of the globe. See GLOBE. 
Hor ary Circles, or Lines, in dialling, me lines ot 
circles that mark the hours on ſun-dlals. 155 
Hor ar Motion of the Earth, the arch the earth de- 
ſcribes in the {pace of au hour, which is nearly fifren 
degrees; for the earth moves with different velocitles. 


according to its greater or leſs diſtance from the ſun. 


HORD, Horda, in geography, denotes 2 tribe © | 
wandering people that ſtrole about, living in tents, 


1. tt, 10 be picked exty the next morning before the! 
of | ö 1 


2 


ready to {hift, when proviſions, &c. fail. 2 6 
| HORDEATUM, aliquid medicine, madeof bark? 


boiled till it burſt, to which are ſometimes 
cold ſeeds, almonds, &c. 

HORDEOLUM, Crithe, or Barley-Corn, ſo called 
from its reſemblance to that grain, in medicine, a 
tumour that grows in different parts of the eye-lids ; it 
is commonly called a ſtye. When it is ſmall, it comes 
only on the edge of the eye-lids, or very near it between 
' the cilia ; but, when it is larger, it ſpreads towards the 
middle of the lid. In the beginning, an inflammation 
commonly accompanies theſe tumours : when they do 
not ſuppurate, their matter is concreted, and they be- 
come wens, which are ſometimes ſoft, and ſometimes 
very hard. Sometimes this diſeaſe diſappears awhile, 
and afterwards returns in a few days. | 

The cure of this diſeaſe is ſuited to the different cir- 
cumſtances that attend it. If there be an inflammation, 
the pap of a roaſted apple applied by way of poultice 
ſoon diſperſes it, and ſometimes only abates the tu- 
mour If it hardens, it mult be opened with a launcet, 
and the hard fleſh conſumed by a liquid cauſtick, and 
afterwards the plaſter of the abbot de Grace applied. 
If the hordeolum comes on the lower eye-lid, it is 
generally more on the inſide than the outſide, and is 
cured by the lapis infernalis, or rather by making an 
incifion therein, drawing out the tumour and applying a 
collyrium of ten parts of water to one part of ſpirit of 
wine. There are other little tumours on the edges of 
the eye-lids, which by reaſon of their whiteneſs and 
hardneſs are called chalaze ; as alſo, another ſort called 
lithiafis or gravel-ſtone. All which are cured in the 
ſame manner. | 

HOKR E-HOUND, in botany. See MARRUBIVUNI. 

HORIZON, in aſtronomy, a great circle of the 
ſphere, dividing the world into two hemiſpheres, the 

one upper and viſible, the other lower and inviſible. 
The word is Greek, oi, and derived from op, 
to bound, terminate, or limit. | 

The horizon is either rational or ſenſible. 

Rational, True, or Mironomical Ho RIZ ox, called ge- 
nerally the horizon, is a great circle, whoſe plane paſſes 
through the centre of the earth, having the zenith and 


added che 


Iradir for the poles thereof. It divides the ſphere into 


two equal parts, or hemiſpheres. © The meridian and 
vertical circles all cut the rational horizon at right an- 
gles, and into two equal parts. 

Senſible, Viſible, or Apparent Ho RI Z oN, is a leſſer circle 
of the ſphere : this circle divides the viſible part of the 


phere from the inviſible, and has for its poles the zenith | 


and nadir ; conſequently the ſenſible horizon is parallel 
to the rational; and it is cut at right angles, 
two equal parts, by the vertieals. | 
ORIZON, in geography, is a circle paſſing over the 
earth, and dividing the viſible part of the earth and 
heavens from that which is invifible. 
elevation of any point of the ſphere, 1s an arch of a ver- 
ticalcirele, intercepted between it and the ſenſible horizon. 
This is peculiarly denominated the ſenfible horizon, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the rational, or true, which paſles 
through the centre of the earth, as already obſerved. 
The earth is fo ſmall in compariſon of the immenſe 


largeneſs of the ſphere of the heaven, that the planes of 


the ſenſible and rational horizon may be taken as coin- 
cident; that is, the diſtance of them when meaſured in 
the ſphere of the heaven, is inſenſible, or however not 
great enough to be diſcovered by any obſervation. Let 
ABCD (plate XL. fig. 5.) repreſent the earth; z hn 0, 
the ſphere of the ſtarry heaven : if an inhabitant of the 
earth ſtands upon the point A, his ſenſible horizon is 
ge, his rational horizon 5; the diſtance between the 
Plancs of theſe two is the ſemi-diameter A F of the 
arth, and is meaſured in a great circle upon the ſphere 
of the heaven, by the angle e F e, or by the arch e; 
8 arch, in ſo ſmall a circle as z h n o, would amount 

to ſeveral degrees, and conſequently the difference be- 
teen the ſenfible and rational horizon would be great 
enough to be eaſily diſcovered by obſervation ; but this 
arcle in the figure is abundantly too ſmall to repreſent 
© ſphere of the heaven, proportional to ſuch an earth 
od, here ſuppoſed to be of the magnitude A B C D: 
as us therefore repreſent the ſphere of the heaven by a 
der circle Z HN O; here the ſame ſemi-diameter 


and into 


The altitude or 
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of the earth A F, meaſured in this larger circle, amounts 
to fewer degrees; for the arch E O contains fewer 
degrees than the arch eo, and the angle E F O is lets 
than the angle e F »; but this angle alfo might amount 
to ſeveral degrees and minutes, and be large enough to 


be meaſured by aſtronomical obſervation. Vrom what 
has been faid, it follows, that the larger the ſphere of 
the heaven is, in proportion to the globe of the earth, 
the leſs ſenſible is the difference between the ſenſible 
and rational horizon, as being meaſured by a ſmaller 
angle; and confequently, if we ſuppoſe the ſphere of 
the heaven ſo large that the angle which meaſured the 
diſtance between the ſenfible and rational horizon is 
not above a ſingle ſecond, the difference would be too 
{mall to be meafured by any aſtronomical inſtrument, 
and conſequently inſenfible: and thus, in fact, in the 
caſe at preſent, the earth, when compared with the 
ſphere of the fixed ſtars, becomes a point of no ſenſible 
magnitude, 
The viſible horizon is moſt accurately obſerved upon 
the ſea, and is therefore, ſometimes, called the horizon 
of the ſea. It may be obſerved by looking through the 
ſights of a quadrant at the moſt diſtant part of the fea 
within view. In making this obſervation, the viſual 
rays ADand AE (fg. b.) will, by reaſon of the ſphe- 
rical ſurface of the fea, always point a little below the 
true ſenſible horizon 8 8, and conſequently below the 
rational horizon H O, which is parallel to it, and coin- 
cident with it : how much the depreſſion of the horizon 
of the ſea is below the true horizon, is ſeen by the 
quadrant. It is obvious, that the higher the eye is, 
the greater is the depreſſton of the horizon of the ſea; 
this depreſhon is variable; ſo as to be ſometimcs a 
little greater than at other times, though the height of 
the eye be the ſame in the ſeveral obfervations : this 
difference is but ſmall,- amounting only to a few ſe- 
conds, and 1s owing to the difference in the air, which 
at different times refracts the viſual rays more or leſs, 
according as it is of a greater or leſs denſity. The 
viſual ray, withovt refraction, is AE, and E is the 
moſt diſtant point which could be ſeen; but, by refrac- 
tion, the ray F G coming from the point G, may be 
bent at T, ſo as to go on from thence in the right line 
F A, and then the view is extended as far as G, and 
the depreſſion of the horizon of the ſea is in the line 
A F, which points higher than A E, but extends the 
view further, 
A bare inſpection of the figure is ſufficient to ſhew 
that, if the refraction were greater, the view would be 
extended ſtill further, as far as M, though the depreſ- 
ſion of the horizon of the ſea would be leſs, as is ſhewn 
by the line A LM. | 
F. Lavel, profeſſor of hydrography at Marſeilles, 
found that the arch of the circumference of the earthi 
intercepted between the obſervatory to the ſeaward and 
the horizon, fluctuated between 15 minutes and 13 
minutes and a half: whence M. Caſſini deduces that 
the extent of the horizon is ſeven French leagues, 
of three miles each; and that the obſervatory is 175 
teet high. | 
HORIZONTAL, ſomething relating to the hori- 
zon; or that is taken in, or on a level with the horizon: 
thus we ſay, an horizontal plane, &c. . | 
HoRIZONTAL Dar, that drawn on a plane parallel 
to the horizon, having its ſtyle elevated according to 
the altitude of the pole, in the place it is deſigned for. 
See D1ar. | | 
Hor1zonTAL LINE, in perſpective, a right line 
drawn through the principal point parallel to the hori- 
zon; or it is the interſection of the horizontal and 
perſpective planes. See PERSPECTIVE. © 
HORIZONTAL PARALLAX. See PARALL Ax. 
HoRTIZON TAL PLANE, that which is parallel to 
the horizon of the place, or nothing inclined thereto. 
The bufinels of levelling is to find whether two points 
be in the horizontal plane, or how much the devi 
ation is. | 
Hon Iz oN TAL PLANE, in perſpective, a plane pa- 
rallel to the horizon paſſing through the eye, and cut- 
ting the perſpective plane at right angles. 5 wy 
HoR1zONTAL Kange, or Level auge, of a piece of 
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dogs, to call the latter together. _ | 
The French-horn is bent into a circle, and goes two | 


HOR 


ordnance, is the line it deſcribes, when direQed parallel 
to the horizon, | 

Dr. Halley has given us the two following uſeful 
theorems. 1. A ſhot being made on an inclined plane, 
having the horizontal diſtance of the object it ſtrikes, 
with the elevation of the piece, and the angle at the gun 
between the object and the perpendicular, to find the 
greateſt horizontal range of that piece loaded with the 
ſame charge of powder, that is, half the latus rectum 
of all the parabolas made with the ſame impetus.— Take 
half the angle contained between the object and the 
nadir, and the difference of the given angle of eleva- 
tion from that half; ſubtract the verſed ſine of that 
difference from the verſed fine of the angle made by the 
object and zenith: the difference of thoſe verſed ſines 
will be to the fine of the angle laſt mentioned, as the 
horizontal diſtance of the object ſtruck to the greateſt 
range at 45 degrees. 
2. Having the greateſt horizontal range of a gun, 
the horizontal diſtance and angle of inclination of an 
object to the perpendicular, to find the two elevations 
neceſſary to ſtrike that object.— Take half the angle 
contained between the object and nadir, this half is 
equal to half the ſum of the two angles of elevation ſought; 
then ſay, as the horizontal range is to the horizontal 
diſtance of the object, ſo is the ſine of the angle of in- 
clination to a fourth proportional; which fourth, being 
ſubtracted from the verſed fine of the angle formed by 
the object and zenith, leaves the verſed fine of half the 
difference of the angles of elevation, whoſe half ſum 
was before obtained; therefore, by adding and ſubtract- 
ing half the difference of the angles of elevation to and 


from the ſaid half ſum, the elevations themſelves will be | 


found. See PRoJECTILES. 

HoRIizONTALREFRACTION.SeeREFRACTION. 

HORIZONTAL SHELTERS, among gardeners, are 
defences diſpoſed parallel to the horizon, for tender 
plants, bloſſoms, and fruits, in the ſpring, to defend 
them againſt blaſts, and pinching nights. 2 

Horizontal ſhelters, ſays Miller, have by ſome per- 
ſons been greatly recommended to preſerve fruit- trees, 
but how little reaſon, or upon what flight experiments, 
every one that has ever made uſe of them will eaſily 
judge, eſpecially thoſe which are contrived by placing 
tiles in the walls, at certain diſtances; nothing being 
more obvious than that vegetables, when prevented from 
receiving the advantages of dews, rains, &c. the kindly 
benefits of heaven, grow weak, languid, and at laſt en- 
tirely decay: and from numbers of experiments, which 
have been lately made, we find that trees imbibe great 
quantities of nouriſhment through the pores of their 
leaves and branches, whereby they are rendered vigo- 
rous and healthy, even in ſuch ſeaſons, and upon ſuch 
ſoils, where one would think it impoſſible they ſhould 
receive much nouriſhment from the earth : to deprive 
them of this advantage, therefore, 1s no lefs than de- 
ſtroying them. | . 

The only ſort of ſhelter Mr. Miller approves of, 
for fruit-trees, is that made with two leaves of ſlit 
deal, joined over each other, and painted ; theſe being 
fixed upon the top of the wall, with pullies, to draw up 
and down at pleaſure, form a ſort of penthouſe, which 
are let down in great rains or cold nights, during the 
time that the trees are in flower, or the fruit is ſetting. 
But then, he obſerves, that theſe ſhelters ſhould be re- 
moved away ſoon after the fruit is ſet, ſo that the trees 
may enjoy all the advantages of rain, dew, &c. in the 
ſummer, which are abſolutely neceſſary to have healthy 
trees or good fruit. | 

HORN, Cornu, in phyſiology, a hard ſubſtance grow- 
ing on the heads of divers animals, particularly the 
cloven-footed quadrupeds ; and ferving them both as 
weapons of offence and defence. | 

Ho xx is alſo a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate the hunters and the 


or three times round, growing gradually bigger and wider 
towards the end, which in ſome horns is nine or ten 
inches over. | 


HOR 


| Horn, in architecture, ſometimes denotes 4 volits; 


See VOLUTE. | | | 
Hors of 1nſe#s, the ſlender oblong bodies proje&eg 
from the heads of thoſe animals, and otherwiſe called 
antennæ, or feelers, ps 
HORNBEAM, Carpinus, in botany, a genus of plants 
producing male and female flowers, which are apetalous 


the male flowers are arranged into a cylindrical amen. 


tum, and the female are diſpoſed in the ſame form . 
there is no pericarpium, but the amentum growing very 
large, contains at the baſe of each ſquamula, an opal 
angulated nut. | . 

The timber of this tree is very tough and flexible 
and therefore might be converted to many uſeful pur- 
poſes, when ſuffered to grow to a proper fize ; the prin. 
cipal uſes it has hitherto been applied to is turnery 
ware, for which it is excellent; and alſo for mill-cogs 
beetle-heads, &c. | | 

Horxn-Worx, in fortification, a ſort of out-work 
advancing towards the field, to cover a curtin, baſtion, 
or other place ſuſpected to be weak, as alſo to poſſeſs 
an eminence, &e. It conſiſts of two demi-baſtions 
Joined by a curtin; its flanks are uſually parallel, 
though ſometimes they contract towards the place, 
forming a queue d'aronde, or ſwallow's tail. When the 
flanks are too long, ſometimes epaulements are made to 
flank them, The parts next the country are to be de- 
tended by a parapet. Two horn-works joined together 
make a crown-work. | 

HORNET, Crabro, in zoology, a ſpecies of apis 
with a black thorax, and double black ſpots on the ſeg- 
ments of the body. See Apis. 

HOROGRAPHY, the lame with dialling. See the 
article Di AL. | | 

HOROLOGTIUM, a general name for inſtruments 
to meaſure the hours, as a watch, Clock, dial, &c. 
See Ware, CLOCK, &c. 1 5 

HOROPTER, in opticks, a right line drawn 
through the point where the two optick axes meet pa- 
rallel to that which joins the centre of both the eyes. 

Thus the line AB (plate XLI. fig. 1.) which is drawn 
through the point of concourſe of the optick axes oy 
the eyes D and E, parallel to HI, which connects Hl, 
the centres HI of the eyes HDE, is called the horop- 
ter; becauſe it is found by experience to be the limit of 
diſtin viſion. | Ke” 

HOROSCOPE, in aſtrology, is the degree of the, 
aſcendant, or the ſtar that riſes above the horizon at a 
certain moment, which is obſerved in order to predict 
ſome future event, as the ſucceſs of a defign, the fortune 
of a perſon who was at that inſtant born, &c. 15 

The ſame name is alſo given to a ſcheme or figure 
containing the 12 houſes, in which are marked the ſi- 
tuation of the heavens and ſtars, in order to form pre- 
dictions. See Hovse. 5 

Lunar HoR OSO PE, the point from whence the 
moon proceeds when the ſun is in the aſcending point 
of the eaſt. OE; . „ 1 

HORSE, Equus, in zoology, a well known qua- 
druped, the characters of which are theſe : the fore- 
teeth are fix in number, the upper ones incurvated. 
and the inferior prominent : the canine teeth are not 
exerted, and are on each ſide ſeparated by a ſpace from 
the teeth: the hoof is undivided, and the teats are to, 
and placed in the groin. . 

The horſe is one of the nobleſt quadrupeds We ale 
acquainted with. In ftrength and natural fiercenels, be 
is inferior to few, and yet eaſily tamed. The head 15 
long and large: the eyes large, and prominent; the =_ 
erect, and beautiful; the neck is long and thick, 12 
elegantly decorated with a mane ; the body is roun 3% 
and beautifully turned; the legs are ſtrong, without de? 
ing bulky, ; and the tail is long, and hairy all the Way 
the hairs being like thoſe of the mane, only longer, 
thicker, and more beautiful. | A 

HorsE-CuesnuT, Eſculus, in botany, 2 No | 
known tree, formerly planted in avenues ; IH | T 
have a much better appearance when planted ſing 1 
the natural growth of them is obtuſely pyramee 


the under branches being always greatly extended, the 


* 


nos 


the ſuceeeding ones gradually decreaſing to the to p. It 
is propagated by planting the nuts early in the ſpring, 
and afterwards managed like the common cheſhut, ob- 
ſerving, in tranſplanting them, not to ſhorten any of 
the branches. V 
Horſe- cheſnut trees were originally brought from 
Conſtantinople to England; and although they are na- 


tives of ſo warm a climate, yet they reſiſt the cold of 


the ſevereſt winters we have here, and grow to be very 
large. The fruit of this tree is very bitter, and the 
only uſe they are applied to here, is to feed deer, who 
are very fond of them; ſo that in large parks it is 
very proper to have a number of horſe-cheſniut trees, 
as they are not only ornamental bit uſeful. 


Hor sE-DUuNG, in gardening, is of particular uſe] 


for hot-beds ; whereby cucumbers, melons, aſparagus, 
fallads, and other delicacies, are attained early in the 
ſpring ; for which purpoſe no other ſort of dung will 


do ſo well, if mixed with litter and aſhes, as this; and] 
horſe-dung, or tanner's bark, and covered with glaſſes 


when rotten will make a good manure for cold lands. 
Horst-RADISH, a well known ſpecies. of cochle- 
aria; it is propagated by cuttings or buds from the ſides 
of the old roots; the ſeaſon for this work is in Octo- 
ber or February, the former for dry lands, and the 
latter month for wet. e | | 
HoRSE-SHOE, in fortification, is a ſmall work 
ſometimes of a round and ſometimes of an oval figure, 
incloſed with a parapet, ſometimes raiſed in a moat or 
ditch, or in low grounds, and ſometimes to cover a gate, 
or to ſerve as a lodgment for ſoldiers. _ 
HoRSE-SHOE-HE AP, a diſeaſe in infants, in which 
the ſutures of the 1kull he too open. Re | 
This is commonly a ſign of a weak conſtitution, and 
a ſhort life. The nurſes uſually embrocate the parts 
affected with brandy or rum, to which ſome add the 
white of an egg, or palm oil. 5 | 
Hor sE-T ALL, in botany. See EQUISETUM. 
HoRs E, in a military ſenſe, the ſame with cavalry. 
See CAVALLI ao; | e | 
The light-horſe, in army, are all the regiments of 
horſe, except the guards, e 
HoRs E, among ſeamen, a rope faſtened to the yards 
in twe places, for the men to tread on, and ſecure 
themſelves, when they go out to furl, reef, or to looſen 
the fails. ee Ea | FE, 
HORTI CULTURE, the ſame with gardening. 
dee GARDEN and GARDENIN o. 
HOR T US SICCUS, a DRY GARDEN, an appel- 
lation given to a collection of ſpecimens of plants, care- 
fully dried and preſerved; em ift feeono 
lake a ſpecimen of a plant in flower, and with it 


{ 


one of its bottom leaves, if it have any; bruiſe the | | 
way of building of hot-houſes, it may therefore be ob- 


ſtalk, if too rigid; flit it if too thick; ſpread out the 


leaves and flowers on paper; cover the whole with |j 


more paper, and lay a weight over all. At the end of 
19 hours take out the plants, now perfectly flatted; 
lay them on a bed of dry common ſand]; fift over them 
more dry ſand, to the depth of two inches, and thus 
let them lie about three weeks: the leſs ſucculent dry 
much ſooner, but they take no harm. afterwards. If 
the floor of a garret be covered in ſpring with ſand two 
inches deep, leaving ſpace for walking to the ſeveral; 
parts, it will receive the collection of a whole ſummer; 
lie covering of ſand being ſifted over every parcel as 
d in. They need no further care, from the time 
ok laying them, till they are taken up to be ſtuck on 
paper. The cement uſed is a ſolution of gum arabick 
l Water, | BR 15 | 
Plants may be dried very well without ſand, by only 
Fong them frequently into freſh quires /of- paper, or 
\ cv by only preſſing them between the leaves of a 
_ but the ſand method preſerves. the colour beſt, 
4 done with leaſt trouble. n 
8 OSANNA, a Hebrew word, ſignifying, Save now, 
2 we beſeech thee; from the frequent uſe of which, | 
ug the feaſt of tabernacles, the whole ſolemnity got 
HH elation of Hoſanna rab a. 
Hor in commerce. See STOCKING. |, +4 | 
| A, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament; | 
x firſt of the leſs prophets, written by Hoſea | 
eon of Beeri, who flouriſhed in the reigns of 


. 


" q 
1 


H OT 


Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah. . F Fo 2 
The ſtile of this is pathetical, and full of ſhort and 
lively ſentences. . 

HOST, Hoſpes, denotes either a perſon who enter- 


tains another, or the perſon ſo entertained ; but it is 
now generally uſed in the firſt of theſe ſenſs. 
Hos r, or HoasT, Haſtia, in the church of Rome, 
4 name given to the elements uſed in the euchariſt, or 
rather to the conſecrated wafer; which they pretend to 
offer up every day, a new hoſt or ſacrifice, for the ſins 
of mankind. | | F 
HOS TAGE, a perſon given up to an enemy as a 
ſecurity for the performance of the articles of a treaty. 
HOS TILII V denotes a ſtate of war or enmity be- 
tween two nations. | | 
During a truce all acts of hoſtility are to ceaſe on 
both ſides: : e 
| HoT-BexHs, in gardening, beds made with freſh 
to defend them from the cold winds. By the ikilful 
management of hot-beds we may imitate, the tempera- 
ture of warmer climates, by which means the ſeeds of 
plants brought from any of the countries within the 
torrid zone may be made to grow and flouriſh. Beds 
made of horſe-dung are proper to make the ſeeds of 
different plants to come up ſoon, particularly thoſe that 
require a very ſtrong heat; but as this heat is not fo 
permanent as of tanner's bark, the laſt mentioned is to 
be preferred. As to the method of making hot-beds, 


nagement of them. 


dry the ſalt, when taken out of the boiling pan: it is 
ſituated near the furnace, which, by means of funnels 
or tubes, conveys a heat into it. 


| HoT-HovusE, or ſtove, in gardening, a conſervatory 


for the preſervation of tender exotick plants. In (plate 
ananas, or pine-apple. In the ground plan, (plate XLII. 
/ig: 8.) aa aa, dre four pits for containing the bark, in 
which the plants are plunged ; the two middle pits are 
for fruiting plants, the other two may be uſed for ſmall 
plants called Succeſhon, or, if not, they are well adapted 


the dark parts round the two inner pits repreſent the 
flues which terminate at the chimneys built over the 
fire - places. The ſection and perſpective view are ſo 
obvious, that they require no references, as the ſcale 
will determine all the parts. | 195-7] 

As this conſtruction ſees to be out of the common 


ected to; but we can ſee but little inconvenience in it; 
and as to the conveniency attending the welfare of the 
plants, we think it better than tlioſe built in the com- 
mon forms; for, in the firſt place, this will have the 
morning ſun ſooner, and the evening ſun later, than tlie 
other ſort, and likewiſe the mid-day ſun; and although 
the rays. at that time will fall obliquely, we think it of 
ſervice in very hot days, at which times the common 
ſtoves are obliged to be ſhaded, to prevent the plants 
from being burnt, but in this conſttuction it is not 
neceſſary: alſo in winter, when the ſun iffues but little 
warmth except at noon, then the upright glaſſes in front 
receive the rays almoſt perpendicularly; whereas in the 
common ſtoves the obliquity of the glaſſes render the 


rays inefficacious, being of no other uſe but to tranſmit 


light. Another eonveniency attends this new form, 
that is, the air ean be admitted at either ſide, according 
to the wind, or both, in very hot weather, which can- 
not be done by the other; and likewiſe in very cold 
weather, the windward ſide can be kept covered (either 
with canvas or ſhutters, which are neceſſary for both on 
nights) while the other fide is open, it wilt therefore 
have both warmth. and light. We muſt therefore be 
of a ſtrong opinion, . that this conſtruction, if put in 
execution, will anſwer all the purpoſes intended, and 
Sofmtrary. :!:: | | 

HOTCH-POT, in law, is uſed for mixing of lands 


2 
ö 


given 


HoT-Hovst, in ſalt-making, the place where they 


XL I. fg. 2.) is exhibited a view of a hot- houſe pecu- 
liarly adapted for raiſing and bringing to perfection the 


for melons: & % are the fire places, covered with ſheds; 


ſhall remain in the fare mind till it is proved to the 


it is better ſeen than deſcribed, as is likewiſe the ma- 
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given in marriage with other lands in fee which fall by 
deſcent: as where a man poſſeſſed of thirty acres of 
land has iſſue only two daughters, and after his having 
given with one of them ten acres in marriage, he dies 
poſſeſſed of the other twenty: here ſhe that is thus mar- 
ried, in order to gain her ſhare of the reſt of the land, 
muſt put her part given in marriage in hotch-pot ; that 
is, ſhe muſt refuſe to take the ſole profits of her lands, 
and cauſe it to be mingled with the other, ſo that an 

ual diviſion may be made of the whole between her 
and her fiſter ; by which means, inſtead of only her ten 
acres, ſhe has fifteen. 

HOT T ONIA, water violet, in botany, an aquatick 
plant, growing in ſtanding waters in many parts of 
England ; the leaves are finely winged, the flower-ſtalks 
riſe a little above the water; they are naked, and to- 


wards the top have two or three whorles of flowers, 


each of which is monopetalous and ſaucer- ſhaped. The 
fruit is a globoſe pointed capſule, with one cell con- 
taining a number of round ſeeds, 
 HOTTS, or HuTrTs, are the pounces and round 
balls of leather, ſtuffed, and tied to the ſpurs of fighting 
cocks, to keep them from hurting one another in 
ſparring. 5 1 
HOUND, a hunting dog, of which there are ſeveral 
ſorts, as the grey-hound, gaze-hound, and the blood- 
hound, | ; | 
HounDs of the Maſt, in the ſea- language, thoſe 
parts of the upper-end or head of a maſt upon which 
the cheeks are bolted to ſupport the truſſel- trees. 
HOUR, Hora, in chronology, an aliquot part of a 
natural day, uſually a twenty-fourth, ſometimes a 
twelfth. But the word hour has not always been of 
the ſame ſignification; for in ancient times an hour did 
indefinitely expreſs a ſhort ſpace of time. It is thought 


too that anciently the four ſeaſons of the year, wherein | 


the ſun finiſheth its annual courſe, had the name of 
hours, becauſe horus inſtituted a certain year, conſiſting 
of three months, and for this reaſon the ancients called 
ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, hours, and the 
year itſelf horus: of which fome footſteps appear in this, 
that the Greeks called their annals hori; and the 


writers of them, horographi. However it be, the di- 


viſion of the day into hours is very ancient, though the 
moſt ancient hour 1s that of the 12th part of the day. 

An hour, with us, is a meaſure or quantity of time, 
equal to a 24th part of the natural day, or nychthe- 
meron ; or it is the duration of the 24th part of the 
earth's diurnal rotation. Fifteen degrees of the equator 


anſwer to an hour; though not preciſely, yet near 


enough for common uſe. 

There are divers kinds of hours uſed by chronologers, 
aſtronomers, dialiſts, &c. Sometimes hours are divided 
into equal and unequal. Equal hours are the 24th part 
of a day and night preciſely, that is, the time wherein 
15 of the equator mount above the horizon. Theſe 
are called equinoctial hours, becauſe they are meaſured 
on the equinoctial; and aſtronomical, becauſe uſed by 
aſtronomers. They are alſo differently denominated, 
according to the manner of accounting them in different 
countries. Aſtronomical hours are equal hours, reckon- 
ed from noon, or mid- day, in a continued feries of 
twenty-four. Babylonith hours are equal hours reckon- 
ed in the ſame manner from ſun-riſe. The Italian 
hours are alſo equal hours reekoned in the fame manner 


too, from ſun-ſetting. European hours are alſo equal 


Hours, reckoned from midnight; 12 from thence to 
noon, and 12 more from noon to midnight. Jewiſh, 
or planetary, or ancient hours, are the 12th part of the 


artificial day and night, each being divided into 12 
equal parts. Hence, as it is only in the time of the 
equinoxes that the artificial day is equal to the night, it 


is then only that the hours of tlie day are equal to thoſe 
of the night. At other times they will be always either 
increaſing or decreating. And they will be the more or 
leſs unequal according to the obliquity of the ſphere. 


houſe, country-houſe, &c. kel 


1 


A country-houſe is the villa of the ancient Romans, 


11 


HOUSE, Domus, a habitation, or place built with 
conveniencies for dwelling in; thus, we ſay, a town- 


r 


[and caſſine of the French, and the vigna of the Ttafang 


It ought always to have wood and water near it; thech 
being the principal beauties of a rural ſeat. The trees 


ing and healthy air, fhade during the heat of ſummer. 
and very much break the ſeverities of winter ſeaſon. ' 

Tt ſhould not be fituated too low, on account of tho 
moiſture of the air; and, on the other hand, thoſe built 


repair. In houſes not above two ſtories high, and upon 
a good foundation, the length of two bricks, or eightetn 


inches, for the heading courſe, will be ſufficient for the 


ground - work of any common ſtructure; and fix or ſ ven 
courſes above the earth, to a water- table, where the 
thickneſs of the walls are abated, or taken in, on either 
fide the thickneſs of a brick, viz. two inches and aquzr- 
ter. But for large and high houfes of three, four or fie 


| {tories, with garrets, their walls ought to be three head- 


ing courſes of bricks, or 28 inches at leaſt, from the 


| foundation to the firſt water-table; and at every ſtory a 


water-table, or taking in, on the inſide, for the ſum. 


will be ſufficiently thick; and for the upper ſtories, a 
brick length, or nine-inch brick wall will ſuffice. 
Town HousE, a,publick ball; where the magiſtrates 
of a town or borough, hold their meetings for the due 
adminiſtration of their polity. | 
 York-Houss, a publick place built at the charge of a 
county, town or pariſh, where indigent, vagrant and 
idle people, as alſo ſtrumpets, gameſters, and other 
rogues, are ſet to work, and furniſhed with clothing, 
diet, &c. Such are the London work-houſe, Bridewell, 
and that of the pariſh of St. Margaret, Weſtminſter. 
The juſtices, at their ſeſſions, are required to appoint 
governors, or maſters of ſuch houſes, whoſe office is to 
ſet the perſons committed to their charge to work, and 
to give them moderate correction by whipping, &c. if 
refractory; and to render a true account every quarter- 
ſeſſions, of perſons committed into their cuſtodies. 
HousE-BO TE, in law, an allowance of timber out 


is otherwiſe calied eſtovers. e 
HousE is alſo uſed for a noble family, or race of iþ 
luſtrious perſons, deſcended from the ſamè ſtock. 


| Hovsx, in aſtrology, denotes the fath part of the 


heavens. The divifion of the heavens into houſes is 
tounded upon the influence of the ſtars, when meeting 
in them, on all ſublunary bodies. Theſe influences are 
ſuppoſed to be good or bad, and to each of theſe houſes 
particular virtues are aſſigned, on which aſtrologers pre- 
pare and form a judgment of their horoſcopes. i The 
horizon and meridian are two circles of the celeſtial 
houſes, which divide the heavens into four equal parts, 
each containing three houſes; fix of which are above 
the horizon, and ſix below it. 


vate perſon. The civil government of the king's court 
belongs chiefly to the lord-ſteward, having authority 
over all officers and ſervants except thoſe of the chape!, 
chamber and ſtable. Under the lord ſteward are 3 
treaſurer of the houſhold, comptroller, cofferer, maſter 
of the houſhold clerks of the green cloth, &c. The 
troops of the houſhold are the horſe- guards, horſe- ge- 
nadiers, and foot-guards. . ATI 
| Hovusmorp Days, are four ſolemn feſtivals in the 
year, when the king after divine ſervice offers a bezant 
of gold to God on the altar. Theſe days ate Chrit. 
mas, Eaſter, Whitſunday, and All-Saints, and are part 
of the twelve collar and offering days. : 
| HOUSING, or Hos, a cover laid over the ſaddie 
of a horſe, to preſerve it from the weather, &c. 
HOWKER, or Hook ER, à veſſel much uſed 7 
Dutch, built ſomewhat like a pink, but rigged and n p 
ed like a hoy: they carry from 50 to 200 tuns, * 
with a few hands will fail to the E. Indies. 
HOYSE, or Hofs E, in the ſea-language, “ han! 
ing up any thing into a ſhip. | 
L HOZING of Logs, cutting out the ball of then 
et. e t enen I. 


the quinta of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, the cloſerie 


7 


! 


make a far better defence than hills, as they yield a cog. 


on places expoſed to the winds are expenſive to keep ity 


mers, girders, and joiſts to reſt upon, laid into the 
middle, or one quarter of the wall at leaſt; for the better 
bond. But as for the partition wall, a brick and half 


of the lord's woods, for the repairs of an houſe: this 


HOUSHOELD, the domeſticks of a prince, or pri- 


HUE and Cav, Hute/ium & Clamor, the purſuit of 
one who has committed felony, &c. on the highway. 

1f a perſon robbed, or any in the, company of one 
| murdered or robbed, come to the conſtable of the next 
town, and require him to raiſe hue and cry, or to pur- 
ſue an offender, deſcribing him, and ſhewing which 
way he is gone; the conſtable is forthwith to call for 
aid from the pariſh to ſeek the felon; and if he be not 
found there, to give the next conſtable warning till he 
be apprehended or purſued to the ſea-fide. "The Nor- 
mans had a cry after offenders, not unlike this, called 
Clamor ae Haro. | : . 

HUGUENOTS, an appellation given the reformed 
or Calviniſts of France, by way of contempt. 

HULKS, large veſſels, that have their gun-decks 
from 113 to 150 feet long, and from 31, to 40 broad. 
They will carry from 400 to 1000 tuns. They chiefly 
ſerve to ſet maſts into ſhips, &c. 

HULL of a ſhip, her main body without maſts, 

fails, yards, &c. | 8 CO, | 
HUMAN, an general, 1s an appellation given to 
whatever relates to mankind : thus we ſay, the human 
ſoul, the human body, human laws. 
In order to form a juſt idea of the human body, ſays 
Dr. Mead, it ought to be conſidered as an hydraulick 
machine, contrived with the moſt exquiſite art, in which 
there are numberleſs tubes, properly adjuſted and diſ- 
poſed, for the conveyance of fluids of different kinds, 
as the blood, animal ſpirits, lymph, &c. 

The ſolids likewiſe make a very neceſſary part of the 
human body ; ſome, as the bones, ſerving as ſupports 
and levers to regulate its motions ; others, as the inteſ- 
tines and blood veſſels, ſerving to prepare and convey! 
nouriſhment to its various parts; and finally, others, 
as acting under the direction of the mind like ſo many 
Topes and pullies. 

As therefore health conſiſts in the regular motions of 
the fluids, together with a proper ſtate of the ſolids, it 
is next to a miracle that ſo complicated a machine 


ſhould hold out to .extreme old age: for a body, | 


ſuch as ours, cannot poſſibly retain a life for ever; 
which is not difficult to account tor, becauie the mem- 
braneous fibres of the blood-veſſels, which were made 
elaſtick in order to drive their included juices forward, 
become gradually harder, and at length rigid ; whence 
they are rendered incapable of executing their offices 
and the ſecretions of the ſeveral parts are diminiſhed by 
degrees: and that this is the caſe, appears from the diſ- 
ſections of the bodies of very old people; the inſides of 
their arteries being ſometimes found offified here and 
there, whereby they had almoſt entirely loſt their 
ſprightlineſs; and the orifices of the natural ducts, are 
often obſerved to be quite cartilaginous. 
_ HUMANTITY, the peculiar name of man, where- 
by he is diſtinguiſhed from all other beings. See Man. 
HUMANITIES, in the plural, ſignify grammar, rhe- 
torick and poetry, known by the name of litere hu- 
maniores. | 
HUMECTATION, moiſtening, in pharmacy, the 
preparing of a medicine, by ſteeping it a-while in wa- 
ter, in order to ſoften it when too dry, or cleanſe it 
and prevent its ſubtile parts from being diſſipated in 
grinding, &c. It alfo denotes the application of moiſt- 
ning or ſuppling remedies. | 
HUMERUS, or Os Humeri, in anatomy, the bone 
of the arm properly called the ſhoulder-bone. 
HUMID, humidum, moiſt. The ſchool philoſophers 
make water the primum humidum, the cauſe or prin- 
aup.e-of humidity in others, which are more or leſs 
moiſt, as they partake more or leſs of this element. 
HUMIDITY, moiſture, the quality of wetting 
other bodies. Ariſtotle defines humidity by a paſſive 
quality which indiſpoſes a body from being retained 
Within its own bounds, but makes it eafily retained in 
3 of another; this is the ſame with his definition of 
ity, | | 
Others of the peripateticks define it a quality diſpoſed 
o moiſten other bodies, and thereby ſoften and diſpole 
n to receive any impreſſion. 
he moderns conſider humidity as a particular ſpe- 


HUM 


cies of fluidity, and define it a fluor, which, being ap- 


plied on a ſolid body, adheres thereto, and communi- 


cates the quality to other bodies. Others ſomewhat 
more accurately call humidity the power whereby a 
body moiſtens another; but what this power is they do 
not ſhew. 

Of this we are certain, that humidity is only a fort 
of relative mode; ſo far as the component particles of a 
fluid compared with reſpect to the pores and particles of 
other bodies or their texture, are apt to enter thoſe 
pores, or ſtick to thoſe particles; ſo far is that fluid hu- 
mid: on the contrary, ſo far as there is repugnance 
between the particles, &c. in reſpe& of ſuch bodies, 
the fluid is not humid: Water, which is the great ſtand- 
ard of moiſture, does not wet all things, for it ſtands 
or runs off on the leaves of cabbages, &c. and it will 
not wet the feathers of ducks, &c. Add to this, that 
the texture alone may not cauſe the fluid to be humid ; 
in that neither quickſilver alone, lead, or biſmuth, will 
{tick upon glaſs ; yet when mixed together they will, as 
we find is done in foliating looking-glaſſes therewith. 

HYMIDUM, Kadicale, or radical moiſture. This 
in fact ſeems to amount to no more than the pureſt and 
moſt defecated part of the nutritious matter, in a con- 
dition ready to be aſſimilated. By too great heat, as 
in fevers, hecticks, &c. this humidity is too haſtily 
exhauſted, © | 

HUMILIATION, the act of humbling a perſon's 
pride in contradiſtinction to mortification ; the former 
ICIS down the mind, whillt the latter ſubdues the 

eſh. 

| HUMORISTS, 6 Humori/li, a celebrated acada- 
my eſtabliſhed in Italy by Paul Mancini, who, by 
means of Gaſpar Salviam aſſembled together all the men 
eminent for learning about Rome, and formed them 
into a ſociety. The device of this academy 1s a cloud, 
which being raiſed from the ſalt water of the ſea, re- 
turns again in freſh, with this hemiſtich from Lucre- 
tius. Redit agmine dulci. 

 HUMOROSL, the name of another academy eſta- 
bliſhed at Cortona in Italy. 

HUMOUR, Humor, in general, ſignifies the ſame as 
liquor, or liquid. 

Hu Mou, in medicine, denotes any juice or fluid 
part of the body, as the chyle, blood, fat, ſerum, 
lymph, ſpirits, bile, ſemen, ſalival and pancreatick 
Juices, &c. | 

The ancients ſeem to have called the nutritious juices 
the radical humour, and to have conſtituted, as a cauſe 
of diſeaſes, a diſproportion between the innate heat and 
radical moiſture. \ 1 

Phlegm, blood, bile, and melancholy, are the four 
humours ſo much talked of by the ancient phyſicians, 


animals, and to be the cauſe of the divers tempera- 
ments thereof. But the moderns rather chuſe to diſ- 
tinguiſh the humours into nutritious, called alſo ele- 
mentary, as chyle and blood; thoſe ſeparated from the 
blood, as bile ſaliva, urine, &c. and thoſe returned into 
the blood. 

Humours are again diſtinguiſhed: into natural or 
ſalutary, and morbid or corrupted; the former being the 


juices commonly ſecreted for the uſes of the body; the 


latter thoſe compound humours, which, thickening and 
growing putrid, cauſe tumours, abſceſſes, obſtructions, 
and molt diſeaſes : theſe are variouſly denominated, as 
malignant, aduſt, acrimonious, corrofive, crude, pec- 
cant, &c. | 

HUM OUR alſo ſignifies the particular temperament of 


a perſon, conſidered as riſing from the prevalence of 


this or that humour of the body. | 
 HumovuRs of the Eye; anatomiſts and opticians diſ- 
tinguiſh three ſorts, the aqueous, cryſtalline, and vitre- 


OUS, Sec EYE. 


HumouR, in dramatick poetry, is alſo uſed for a 
ſubordinate ſpecies of what the criticks call manners: 
it is conſidered as a weaker habitual paſſion pecaliar to 
comick characters, as being chiefly found in perſons of 
a lower degree than thoſe proper for tragedy. Humour 
is looked upon peculiar to the Engliſh drama; at leaſt 
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our comick poets have excelled therein beyond any] 


other nation; and perhaps ours is the only language 
that has a name for it. Every paſſion has two different 
faces; one that is ferious, great, and ſolemn, which is 
for tragedy ; and another that is low, ridiculous, and fit 
for comedy ; and this laſt is what we call humour. 

The duke of Buckingham makes humour all in all: 
wit, according to him, ſhould never be uſed, but to add 
an agreeableneſs to ſome juſt ſentiment, which, without 
fome ſuch turn, might paſs without its effect. 


ſquare of ten. It makes the third place from the 
right to the left in the table of numeration. 

T he proportion of the profits in commerce is reckon- 
ed by the hundred, or fo much per cent. 
 HunpDRED, Hundredum, Centuria, a certain diviſion 
or part of a ſhire or county. 

HUNGARY Mater, Aqua Hungarica, a diſtilled 
water, ſo called from a queen of Hungary, for whoſe 
uſe it was firſt prepared. It is one of the diſtilled 
waters of the ſhops, and is directed in the college diſ- 
penſatory to be made of roſemary flowers infuſed ſome 
days in rectified ſpirits of wine, and then diſtilled. Its 
virtues are much the fame with thoſe of the ſimple it is 
drawn from, | | 

HUNGER, Fames, a natural appetite for food. 

There are various opinions as to the nature, cauſe, 
and definition of hunger, it having been controverted 
from Ariſtotle to our time. Galen defines it a painful 
ſenſation, ariſing from a divulſion of the ſtomach : the 
other Peripateticks call it an appetite of hot and dry: 
both which ſyſtems ſome authors take in, and define 
hunger a natural appetite of hot and dry, occaſioned by 
aà painful divulſion of the membranes of the ſtomach, 
ariſing from an emptineſs thereof. But the moderns 
conſider hunger as owing to the ſharpneſs of the liquor 
contained in the ſtomach, or continually diſcharged 
from the excretory ducts of the neighbouring glands, 
which, vellicating it fibres, occaſions this uneaſy 
ſenſation. : 

This juice ſome will have to be acid, by reaſon bodies 
of that claſs are uſed to whet the appetite. Others will 
have the dry attrition of the coats of the ſtomach to be 
the only cauſe. 

Others think the blood derived from the adjacent 
ramifications of arteries into the ſtomach ſufficient to 
account for hunger, without the mediation either of 
attrition or the menſtruum. The maſs of blood itſelf, 
they obſerve, is rendered acid through abſtinence from 
food ; its ſoft balſamick parts having been carried over 
all the body, and lodged therein as nutriment, to ſupply 
the abſence of thoſe worn off and exhaled. To which 
it may be added, that the velocity of the blood is con- 
ſiderably augmented a good while after eating, beyond 
what it was during digeſtion. | 

Hence it follows, 1. That perſons of a bilious con- 
ſtitution, young people, and thoſe who labour hard, 
muſt ſooner find themſelves hungry than others. 2. 
That hunger, if it holds long, occaſions a violent heat, 
and ſometimes a fever. 3. That thoſe whoſe humours 
are viſcid are leſs incommoded than others with hunger. 

HUNGRY EIL, an unnatural greedineſs in a horſe 
to devour his meat faſter than he can chew it; and may 
be known by his ſnatching at it, as if he would devour 
it whole. 

HUNTING, the art or act of chacing and taking 
peaſts of game. Hunting was originally conſidered as 
a right made over to man, and the ſucceeding ages ap- 
pear to have been of the ſame ſentiment. Accordingly, 
we find that, among the more civilized nations, it made 
one of their genteeler diverſions, and as to the more bar- 
barous, it procured them food and neceſſaries. The 
Roman juriſprudence, which was, formed on the man- 


ners of the firſt ages, eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, that as 


the natural right of things which have no maſter be- 
longs to the firſt poſſeſſor, wild beaſts, birds, and fiſhes, 
are the property of whoſoever can take them firſt. But 


right of hunting, and make it a royal right, and ſoit 
continues to this day. Hence all our laws and charter, 
the foreſt, ke. . a 
Hunting is practiſed in a different manner, and with 
different apparatus, according to the nature of the par. 
ticular beaſt which is the object thereof. Theſe beatz 
are the hart, hind, hare, boar, wolf, buck, doe, fox 
marten, and roe; the five firſt whereof are denominated 
beaſts of the foreſt, or venery, ſylveſtres; and the fiye 


latter, beaſts of the field or chace, campeſtres. 
HUNDRED, Centum, Cent. is ten times ten, or the] 


The hunting uſed by the ancients was much like that 
practiſed for the rain- deer, which is only drawn with 
a blood-hound, and foreſtalled with nets and engines, 
Hunting, as practiſed among us, is chiefly performed 
with dogs, of which we have various kinds. On ſome 
occaſions nets, ſpears, inſtruments, &c. for digging the 
ground, are alſo required, nor is the hunting-horn to be 
omitted. With regard to the ſeaſons, hart and buck 
hunting begins a fortnight after midſummer, and lafts 
till Holy-rood-day : the hind and doe come in courſe 
on Holy-rood-day, and laſt till Candlemas : fox-hunt- 
ing comes in at Chriſtmas, and holds till the Annunci- 
ation: roe-hunting begins at Michaelmas, and ends at 
Candlemas : hare-hunting commences at Michaelmas, 
and goes out at the end of February. Where the wolf 
and boar are hunted, the ſeaſon for each begins at 
Chriſtmas ; the firſt ending at the Annunciation, the 
ſecond at the Purification. | 

HURDLES, in fortification, twigs of willows or 
oſiers interwoven cloſe together, ſuſtained by long 
ſtakes, and uſually laden with earth. Hurdles, called alſo 
clays, are made in the figure of a long ſquare; the 
length being five or ſix feet, and the breadth three, 
or three and a half: the cloſer they are woven, the 
better. They ſerve to render batteries firm, or to con- 
ſolidate the paſſage over muddy ditches; or to cover 
traverſes and lodgments, for the defence of the work- 
men, againſt the fire-works, or the ſtones that may be 
thrown againſt them. | 

HuRDLEs, in huſbandry, certain frames made either 
of ſplit timber, or of hazle-rods, wattled together, to 
ſerve for gates in incloſures, or to make ſheep- folds, &c. 

HURLE-BONE, in a horſe, a bone near the middle 
of the buttock, very apt to go out of its ſockets with a 
hurt or ſtrain. | 

HURRICANE, a furious ſtorm of wind, owing tv 
a contrariety of winds. See Winp. 

HUSBAND, Maritus, a man joined or contrafted 
with a woman in marriage. | 

HUSBANDRY denotes much the ſame with agri- 
culture. See AGRICULTURE. As there is no ſubject 
of more general advantage than the cultivation of lands, 
we have given the operations and improvements thereot 
under their reſpective articles. 

HUSK, the fame with what botaniſts call the calyx, 
or cup of a flower. See CaLYx. Petiver, of the verti- 
cellate plants, as ſage, roſemary, and the like, ſays, that 
it is an erroneous, though general opinion, that the . 
flowers of theſe plants contain their principal medicinal 
virtues, the huſks being the part in which this is lodged. 
Thus, for inſtance, the fine ſcent of hungary-water 18 
not owing to the flowers but huſks of roſemary ; ſince 
the flower alone, when clean picked of them, yields 
very little odour. See HUNGARY-WATER- 3 

HUSSARS, a kind of irregular cavalry, armed with 
the ſabre and bayonet ; are retained in the fervice of mol 
princes on the continent. | „ 

HUSSITES, the diſciples of John Huſs, a Bohe- 
main, and curate of the chapel of Bethlehem at Prague; 
who, about the year 1414, embraced and defended the 
opinion of Wickliff of England, for which be Vas 
cited before the council of Conſtance, and refuſing to 
renounce his ſuppoſed errors, he was condemned to be 
burnt alive, which ſentence was accordingly execute 
upon him at Conſtance, | c 

HYACINTH Hyacinthus, in botany, a genus e 
plants, whoſe root is bulbous, with ſmooth long leaves, 


= 


the northern nations of Barbarians who over-run tt 
Roman empire being now poſſeſſed of other and moi 
eaſy means of ſubſiſtence from the lands of thoſe they 


had vanquiſhed, their chiefs began to appropriate the | into fix reflexed ſegments at the limb, with three 7 ok 


which ariſe immediately from the root. The N 
produced in ſpikes, placed alternately, each 2 
i..,, Of a monopetalous campanulated corolla, div 
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nums placed on the top l of the germen. The ſtamina 
are ſix ſhort ſubulated filaments, topped with connivent 
antheræ. The fruit is a roundiſh triquetrous, divided 
into three cells, each of which uſually contains two 
roundiſh feeds. The double hyacinths, of which there 
are great variety, are much eſteemed for their fragrancy 
and beauty. They are propagated by offsets, or from 
RN dn in natural hiſtory, a genus of pellucid 
gems. whoſe colour is red, with an admixture of yellow. | 
HYADES, in aftronomy, ſeven ſtars in the bull 8 
head, famous among the poets for the bringing of rain. 
Tue principal of them is in the left eye, called by the 
Arabs Aldebaran. See ALDEBARAN- 13 
HYUATIDES, in medicine, little tranſparent 
veſicles, or bladders, full of water, ſometimes found 
ſolitary, and ſometimes in cluſters, upon the liver, 
and various other parts, eſpecially in hydropical conſti- 
titions. But in a particular ſenſe, the hydatis is a 
diſeaſe of the eye-lids, called alſo aquula. St. Yves 
informs us, that there ſometimes comes on the edge of 
the cartilages of the eye-lids, or on the conjunctiva, an 
elevation like the bladders which appear on the ſkin: 
atter burns. They are as big as a pea, or a lentil; are 
fied with a very clear liquor, and haye the name of 
hydatides from the lymph which they contain. Some- 
times a ſeroſity is extravaſated between the conjunctiva 
and the membrane which covers it: it ſeparates theſe 
membranes, and in the movement of the eye, a ſort of 
wrinkle appears, which ſhews that a ſeroſity ſtagnates 
between theſe membranes, and produces the ſwelling. 
This difeaſe is not at all dangerous; it is a little trou- 
bleſome when it ſeizes only part of the conjunctiva. 
The ſureſt remedy is to prick it dexterouſly with the 
point of a lancet, and to lay it open according to the 
longitudinal direction of the tumour, without any other 
application. : | 
HYDATOIDES, the ſame with the aqueous 
humour of the eye. See EYE. | | 
HYDRAGOGUES ö, among phyſicians, 
remedies which eyacuate a large quantity of water in 
droplics. Quincy obſerves, that the ſtrongeſt cathar- 
ticks chiefly anſwer to the character of hydragogues, in 
that by their forcibly ſhaking and velicating the bowels, 
and their appendages, they {ſqueeze out water enough 
to make the ſtools appear little elſe. | ns 
The principal hydragogues, in the common opinion, 
are the juices of elder, of the root of iris, of ſoldanella, 
mechoacan, jalap, &c. In the general, all ſudorifick, 
aperitive, and diuretick medicines, are truly hydra- 
gogues. 
HYDRAN GAA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria digynia claſs. The capſule has two cells, 
and a double beak. There is but one ſpecies, a native 
of Virginia. | OCT 
HYDRAULICKS, that part of ſtaticks which con- 
ſiders the motion of fluids, with the application thereof, 
particularly in artificial water-works. | 
The word is Greek, vJpavai, an organ, and formed 
of de, water, and ava@, a pipe, as, at the firſt inven- 
uon of organs, a fall of water was employed to produce 
a wind to ſound them, the inventor being unacquainted 
with the method of applying bellows thereto. Sce 
YDROMETER. i | 
Hydroſtaticks explain the equilibrium of fluids at reſt; 
upon removing which equilibrium motion enſues, and. 
bydraulicks commence. Hydraulicks, therefore, ſup- 
poie hydroſtaticks; and the generality of writers, from 
the immediate relation between the two, join them to- 
gether, and call them both either hydraulicks or hy- 
droſtaticks. | 
Among the Greeks Ariſtotle was the firſt that wrote 
of the equilibrium of fluids, and reduced the flight of 
irds, the motion of fiſhes, and the direction or ſteerage 
a ps, to the rules of mechanicks. | 
[tis well known with what addreſs Archimedes, who 
ce after Ariſtotle, diſcovered the cheat of the gold- 
lmith of king Hiero. The latter, ſuſpecting that the 
Vorkmen had allayed the gold with more ſilver than was 
neceſſary, ſent to the philoſopher to examine and detect 
e fraud: he was long at a loſs to think of any method 


8 


2 


of doing it, till one day getting into a tub full of water 


tub, the water ran out; and he immediately ſaw it 
muſt follow, that if the tub were full, the water which 


his body. | | 10 

This famous mathematician alſo invented that 
cochlea or ſcrew, which by the motion of an inclining 
cylinder makes the water riſe, while the other falls. 
The water acts by its own gravity in this ſimple ma- 
chine, but it cannot be carried very high. ; 
*  Cteſibius, by making uſe of a more compounded 
machine, which has kept the name of its inventor, 
knew how to make the water riſe to all ſorts of heights, 
and is in uſe at preſent, as are the ſeveral other ſorts of 
pumps. But of the inventions of the ancients there is 
none of greater importance than that of water-mills ; 
for, as Vitruvius deſcribes. them, they ſeem to have 


ſo common then as they are now-a-days. | 

The moderns knew but little of hydroſtaticks before 
Galilæo. This great man being of the ſame opinion 
with the ancients, that there was no vacuum in nature, 
attributed the elevation. of the water in the ſucking 
pump to the abhorrence of a void. Torricelli, his 
diſciple, remarked, that when a tube cloſe at the upper 
end was immerſed into a veſſel full of mercury, the 
mercury remained ſuſpended in the tube at a certain 
height, and that it fell into the veſſel when the tube was 
open. Torricelli communicated this experiment, but 
without referring it to the true cauſe ; but by repeating 
it often, he conjuctured that it might be the effect of 
the weight of the air. See BAROMETER. 

M. Paſcal laid hold of the notion, and after being 
aſſured of the fact by experiments which he had made, 
and publiſhed anno 1647, he endeavoured in 1648 to 


certify himſelf of the cauſe: and at length from his ex- 


periments he knew what T orricelli had only conjectured. 
And what the great duke's mathematician had ſaid 
doubtfully, M. Paſcal demonſtrated by the famous ex- 
periment he made on the pit of Domme, and afterwards 
in treatiſes he publiſhed. 

The experiments which have been made, in order to 
know the properties of fluids, moved M. Marriotte to 
make ſeveral obſervations which had not been touched 
on before : thereby he enriched the hydraulicks with a 
number of diſcoveries on the meaſure and expence of 


conveying water, according to the different heights of 


the reſervoirs and their various adjuncts. Afterwards 
he examined what concerns the conducting of water, 
and the ſtrength which the pipes required for reſiſting 
their different gravities. 


dexterity in removing difficulties, and was ſingularly 
happy in making experiments, which he made for the 
molt part at Chantilly, and at the royal obſervatory. 
He nevertheleſs neglected what concerned the different 
pumps and other machines which might raiſe water, 
This part of the hydroftaticks had been touched but very 
imperfectly, when the chevalier Morland undertook to 


at leaſt given light enough for carrying on the theory 
and practice of it very far. | 


and water, which Galen reckons retrigerating. 

Taken inwardly, it provokes vomiting ; and cxter- 
nally, it is anodyne, and promotes ſuppuration. | 

HYDRENTEROCELE, in furvery, a kind of 
tumor or hernia, where there is a droply of the ſcrotum, 
complicated with a deſcent of the inteſtine. 

HY DROCANISTERIUM, an engine which ſpouts 
water in great quantities, and to conſiderable heights, 
in order to extinguiſh accidental fires in houſes. 
ENGINE. 13 

 HYDROCELE, Hernia, in ſurgery, a {ſwelling or 
droply in the ſcrotum. See Hernia. 

HYDROCEPHALUS, in ſurgery, a preternatural 
tumor of the head ariſing from preternatural lymph, 


when the water is colle&ed within the bones of the 


eranium, 


to bathe himſelf, he obſerved, that as he entered the 


ran out upon his immerſion muſt be equal in bulk to 


reſembled ours pretty much. It is true they were not 


M. Marriotte had a good deal of knowledge and 


treat of it. If he hath not exhauſted the ſubject, he has 


HYDRELAZUM, in pharmacy, a mixture of oil 


See 


It is of two ſorts, internal and external; internal, 


cranium; external, when retained between the ſkin and 
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marked proof at m, becauſe it ſinks exactly to this mark 


„„ 


cranium. The firſt kind is rarely ſeen but in new- [the whole. inſtrument. Suppoſe the weight of the whole \ | 


born infants, Who are generally in great danger: for, 
upon an inciſion, the lymph is no ſooner diſcharged, 


than the infant dies, as experience has too often con- gra 


vinced us. If the diſtemper be recent, it will be more 
adviſeable to repeat gentle purges ; whilſt a large com- 
pre®. dipped in lime-water, ſpirit of lavender, or 
ungary- water, is applied outwardly. | 
HYDROCOTYLE, marſh-penny-wort, in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, the univerſal corolla of which 
is uniform in figure, though not in fituation ; and the 
fingle corolſa are formed of five ovato-acute, patent 
petals : the fruit is orbicular, erect, and compoſed of 
two compreſſed and ſemi-orbicuiar feeds. This plant 
is common with us in damp places, and is ſuſpe&ed of 
hurting ſheep that feed on it; whence it is ſometimes 
called white- rot. c 26K 1997 
HYDROGRAPHY, that part of geography which 
conſiders the fea as it is navigable. It teaches how to 
meaſure the ſea ; gives an account of its tides, counter- 
tides, currents, ſoundings, bays, &c. as alſo its rocks, 
ſhelves, ſands, promontories, harbours, diſtances from 
port to port, both at ſea and on the coaſt.” 4 
HY DROMANCY, the art of foretelling future 
events by means of water; the ſame as hydatoſcopy. 
The word is Greek, and formed of udo, the water, 
and Harreia, divination. | 1 ä a 
The other kinds of divination relative to fire, air, 
and earth, are denominated pyromancy, acromancy, 
and geomancy. Oh * 
HYDROMEL, Hydromeli, among phyſicians, water 
impregnated with honey, either before or after fermen- 
tation : that made by fermentation 1s called vinous hy- 
dromel, or mead, and is eſteemed good for the gravel. 
HY DROMETER, an inſtrument to meaſure the 
gravity, denſity, velocity, force, &c. of water and other 
fluids. | | = Fs 
The hydrometer is one of the moſt uſeful inſtruments 
of the philoſophick kind; for though the hydroftatical 
balance be the moſt general inſtrument for finding the 
ſpecifick gravities of all forts of bodies, yet the hydro- 
meter is beſt ſuited to find thoſe of fluids in particular, 
both as to eaſe and expedition. "*% : 
This inſtrument ſhould be made of copper, ſince 
ivory imbibes fpirituous liquors, and thereby alters its 
gravity; and glaſs is apt to break. The moſt ſimple 
kind, uſed for finding the ſtrength of ſpirits, conſiſts of 
a copper-ball B b (plate XLII. fig. 5.) with a braſs- 
wire, A B, 3 of an inch thick, ſoldered into it. The 
upper part of this wire being filed flat on one fide, is 


in proof-ſpirits. There are other two marks at A and 
B, to ſhew whether the liquor be 25 above or below 
proof, according as the hydrometer finks to A or emerges 
to B, when a braſs-weight as Cor K has been {crewed 
on: at the bottom c. There are alſo weights to be 
ſcrewed on, for ſhewing the ſpecifick gravities of fluids: 
quite to common water. The round part of the wire 
above the ball, may be marked ſo as to repreſent river- 
water when it ſinks to R W, (fig. 6.) the weight which 
fits the inſtrument for river-water being ſcrewed on at 
c: alſo when put into ſpring-water, mineral-water, ſea- 
water, and water of falt-ſprings, it will emerge or rife 
gradually to the marks SP, MI, SE, SA; and, on 
the contrary, when put into Briſtol-water, rain-water, 
port-wine, and mountain-wine, it will fucceſſively fink 
to the marks br, ra, po, mo. 
Another kind, which ſerves to diſtinguifh the ſpe- 
cifick differences of fluids to great nicety, conſiſts of a 
large hollow ball B, (fg. 7.) with a ſmaller ball & under 
it, partly filled with quick filyver or ſmall ſhot, and 
{ſcrewed on to the lower part of the former, in order to 
render it but little ſpecifically lighter than water : it has. 
alſo a ſmall ſhort neck at C, into which 1s ſcrewed the 
raduated braſs-wire A C, which by its weight cauſes 
the body of the inſtrument to deſcend in the fluid, with 
part of the ſtem. — | 
When this inſtrument is ſwimming in the liquor, 
contained in the jar ILM K, the part of the fluid diſ- 
placed by it, will be equal in bulk to the part of the 


HIV D 


o 


were 4000 grains, then it is evident de ein by ti 


be ſuch as ſhall cauſe the arzometer to fink in raf 
water, till its ſurface comes to the middle point of mk 
ſtem 20; and if, after this, it be immerſed in n le 
ſpring- water, and the ſurface is obſerved to ſtand e of 
an inch below the middle point 20; it is evident tha 
the ſame weight of each water differs in bulk on] b 
the magnitude of J of an inch in the ſtem. 1 

Now ſuppoſe the ſtem were ten inches long, and 
weighed 100 grains, then every tenth of an inch would 
be one grain weight; and fince the ſtem is of braſs 
and braſs is about eighit times heavier than water, the 
ſame bulk of water will be equal to + of a grain and 
conſequently to the 3 of -/.; part, that is, a 32000th 
part of the whole bulk, which is a degree of exactneſg 
as great as can be deſired. Yet the inſtrument is ca- 
pable of ſtill greater exactneſs, by making the ſtem or 
neck conſiſt of a flat thin flip of braſs, inſtead of one 
that is round or cylindrical : by this means we increaſe 
the ſurface, which is the moſt requiſite thing; and dimi- 
niſh the ſolidity, by which the inſtrument is rendered 
more exact. | | Sos 

In order to adapt this inſtrument to all forts of uſes. 
there ought to be two different ſtems to ſerew on and 
off in a ſmall hole at a. One ſtem ſhould be ſuch a 
nice thin ſlip of braſs, or rather of ſteel, like a watch! 
ſpring ſet ſtraight, as we have juſt mentioned, on one 
ide of which ought to be the ſeveral marks or diviſions, 
to which it will fink in various ſorts of waters, as rain- 
water, river-water, ſpring- water, ſalt ſpring-water, Kc. 
And on the other {ide you mark the don to which 
it ſinks in various lighter, fluids, as hot Bath-water, 
Briſtol-water, Lincomb- water, Chelten-water, port- 


wine, mountain, madeira, and various other ſorts of 


wine. But in this cafe the weight A on the top muſt 
be a little leſs than before, when it was uſed for the 
heavier watcrs. 8 

But, in caſe of trying the ſtrength of ſpirituous li- 
quors, acommon cylindrick ſtem will do beſt, becauſe 
of its ſtrength and ſteadineſs; and this ought to be fo 
contrived that, when immerſed in what is called proof- 


[{pirit, the ſurface of the ſpirit may be upon the middle 


point 20; which 1s eafily done by duly adjuſting the 
ſmall weight A on the top, and making the ſtem of ſuch 
a length that, when immerſed in water, it may juſt cover 
the ball, and riſe to a; but, when immerſed in pure 
ſpirit, it may ariſe to the top at A; then by dividing 
the upper and lower parts à 20, A 20, into ten equat 
parts each, when the inſtrument is immerſed in any 
ſort of ſpirituous liquor, it will immediately ſhew how 
much it is above or below proof. - 

This proof-ſpirit confiſts:of half water and half al- 
cohol, or pure ſpirit, that is, ſuch as when poured upon 
gunpowder, and ſet on fire, will burn all away, and 
permit the powder to take fire, which it will, and flaſh 
as in the open air. But if the ſpirit be not ſo highly 
rectified, there will remain ſome phlegm or water, 
which will make the powder wet, and unfit to take fire. 
This proof-ſpirit of any kind, weighs ſeven pounds 
twelve ounces per gallon. © 3 00 : 

The common method of ſhaking the ſpirits in a vial, 
and by raiſing a crown of bubbles, to judge by the 
manner of their riſing or breaking away whether the 
ſpirit be proof or near it, is very precarious and capable 
of great fallacy. There is no way ſo eaſy, quick, cer 
tain, and philoſophical, as this by the aræometer, which 
ee en infallibly the difference - N = 
eonſequently ſpecifick gravities, in equal Weignts 
foirits, to Na 5 40, 0 thouſandth part of the 
whole, which is a degree pf accuracy, beyond which 
nothing can be defired. See AR &OMETER- . 
HYDROMETRY; Harometria, the menſuration 
of fluids, their gravity, velocity, quantity, Ke. 157 
word is of the ſame original with the preceding: { 
includes both hydroſtaticks and hydraulicks. 

-- HYDROMPHALUS, in medicine and ſurgere 2 


tumour of the naval, containing water. 


inſtrument under water, and equal in weight to that of | 
ts 1 


HYDROPARASTATE, a ſect of hereticke, we 


followers 


means compare together me different bulks of 4% 
ins of various ſorts of fluids. For if the weiglit a a 


See HERNIA» | 
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HYD 


followers of Tatian. This ſe& was called alſo En- 
cratitz, ApotaRitz, Saccophori, Severiani, and Aqua- 
hs Hydroparaſtatæ were a branch of the Manichees, 
whoſe diſti nguiſhing tenet was, that water ſhould be uſed 
in the Euchariſt inſtead of wine. | 
 HYDROPHOBIA, in medicine, a dread of water, 


which is a ſymptom ariſing in a perſon who has been 


bitten by a mad dog, or other mad animal. 

We have an account of remedies for this malady in 
| the Philoſophical Tranfactions; one of which is the 
lichen cinereus terreſtris, or aſh-coloured liverwort, 
which has been taken into the College Diſpenſatory, 
under the title of pulvis antilyſſus, and 1s the celebrated 
remedy publiſhed by Dr. Mead, with ſome variation in 
the proportion of the pepper. The directions, as made 

ublick, are, firſt to take away nine or ten ounces of 
blood; and then take of powdered aſh-coloured liver- 
wort four drams, and of the powder of black pepper, 
two drams : mix theſe together, and divide into four 
doſes ; one of which is to be taken faſting for four days 
ſucceſſively, in half a pint of tepid cow's milk. After 
taking theſe four doſes, the patient is to be put faſting 
every morning for a month, either into a cold bath, cold 
ſpring, or river, remaining therein, with his head above 
water, not longer than half a minute, if the water be 
exceſſively cold : then let him bathe thrice a week for 
fifteen days. | 

Boerhaave, in his Aphoriſms, treating of the canine 
madneſs, would have us not to deſpair of diſcovering a 
eculiar antidote againſt this ſingular kind of poiſon : 
and this, ſays he, we are encouraged to hope for, from 
the certain inſtances we already have of remedies effec- 
tual againſt particular ſorts of poiſon : accordingly, he 
had a mind to try what effect mercury would have upon 
animals under canine madneſs ; and from ſeveral expe- 
riments, he found it prove ſucceſsful, by adminiſtering 
ſome grains of turpeth mineral made into boluſes. He 
alſo mentions the remedy which M. Default tried with 
conſtant ſucceſs in the hydrophobia, which'is a mereu- 
rial ointment made of one third part of mercury revived 
from cinnabar, one third part of human fat, and as 
much of hog's lard. One or two drams of this oint- 
ment at a time ſhould be rubbed by intervals, or ſuc- 
ceſſively, upon and about the wound. As a further 
confirmation of the efficacy of mercury in the canine 
madneſs, he takes notice of a medicine Mr, Cobb, of 
Buſſelton, near Briſtol, brought from Tonquin, which 
is much celebrated in the E. Indies as efficacious in 
this diſteraper ; this is a native and factitious cinnabar, 
of each 24 grains; muſk 16 grains, powdered and mixed 
well together. This powder is to be taken all at once 
in a tea-cup of arrack, which is ſaid to ſecure the patient 
for 30 days : after which time, the doſe is to be repeated 
in the ſame manner; but it ſhould be done as ſoon as 
pothble after the bite is received: but if the patient have 
any fymptoms of the diſeaſe, the ſecond doſe muſt be 
Tepeated three hours after the firſt; and this is ſaid to 


4 


be ſufficient for a cure. ” 
HYDROPICK, a dropſical patient; or a perſon 
ſwelled and bloated with abundance of water. See the 
article DBR OPS. | 
HYDROPOTA, in medicine, a perſon who drinks 
nothing but water. It has long been controverted 
among phyſicians, whether or no the hydropote live 
longer than other perſons. 25 SH 
HYDROPS, in medicine, the ſame with dropſy. 
ee DRopsy, „„ 
HYDRO SCOPE, an inſtrument anciently uſed for 
the meaſuring of time. The hydroſcope was a kind 
of water-clock, conſiſting of a cylindrical tube, conical 
at bottom the cylinder was graduated, or marked out 
With diviſions, to which the top of the water becoming 
N contiguous, as it trickled out at the vertex 
0 the cone, pong out the hour. 
HYDRO TATICAL BALANCE. 
TS BALANCE,.and HYDROMETER, 
wh: PROSTATICKS, that part of mechanicks 
ſe conſiders the gravity and equilibrium of fluid 
= „ particularly water, and of ſolid bodies immerſed 


See. Hydra- 


amining and proving the goodneſs and purity, of metals, 
minerals, &c. particularly fluids, in his Hydroftatica. 
_ HYGIEINE, that branch of medicine which pre- 
{cribes rules for the preſervation of health ; it may be 
divided into prophylactice, which foreſees arid prevents, 
diſeaſes ; ſynteritice, employed in preſerving health; and 
analeptice, whoſe office is to reſtore health. | 
HYGROMETER, or Hycroscops, a machine 
whereby to meaſure the degrees of dryneſs or moiſture 
of the air. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have 
ſeveral methods of conſtructing hygroſcoxes. 

Mr. Molyneux gives the following: A B (plate 
XLII. fig. 1.) is a whipcord about four feet long, tied 
taſt to the end of the hook A. At the end of this whip- 
cord hangs the weight C, about a pound or ſomething 
more : this weight is ſo fitted at the end as to receive 
and carry the index D. Under theſe there is placed 3 
graduated cirele on the board E F, fixed by a bracket 
againſt the wall. obs 

The moiſture of the air twiſts the rope, and gives a 
motion to the index over the diviſions in the graduated 
circle; and again, as the air grows more dry, the cord 
untwiſts and brings back the index by a contrary mo- 
tion. Ihe rope A B ſhortens and lifts up the weight C 


lar motion to the index. 


invented is that they grow weak with age, and do not ſq 
nicely obey the alterations of the air. The alterations 
alſo of the air may give this kind of hygroſcope more 
than one turn. To remedy this, the index D has two 
complete turns; the point A, as being fixed, has no 


and conſequently if it be hung up at the point G, or no 
longer than G D, half the former length, the index D 
will have but one turn. What is here ſaid of two turns, 
and the middle point G, may be accommodated to any 
other number of turns and points in the rope. 

Mr. Gould obſerves, that when oil of vitriol is ſatu- 


loſes its acquired weight, as the air proves more or leſs 
moiſt, Thus one grain, after its full increaſe, often 
varied the æquilibrium ſo ſenſibly, that the tongue of the 
balance of one inch and a half long deſcribed an arch of 
variation to one third of an inch compaſs ; which arch 
would have been two inches two Ne had the tongue 
been but one foot in length, even with that little quan- 
tity of liquor: ſo that, if more liquor expanded under 
a large ſurface be made uſe of, the minuteſt alteration of 


bare pair of ſcales will afford a hygroſcope as nice, per- 
haps, as any yet known. „ 
This balance may be contrived two ways, either ſuch 
whoſe pin ſhould be the middle of the Bol (Ag. 2.) 
with a very ſlender tapering tongue of a foot or a foot 
and a half long, pointing to the diviſions on a broad 
arched plate fixed above in the handle; or elſe the ſcale 
with the liquor may be hung to a point of the beam 


o long as to mark a large arch on a board placed con- 
veniently for that purpoſe. The ſcale in either may be 
a concave glaſs of four or five inches diameter. Laſtly 


ferent temperature of the air thewn by the liquor. 
He thinks oil of ſulphur per campanam, as alſo oil of 


might ſucceed as well as oil of vitriol. 

Another hygroſcope, he fays, may be made of a viol 
ſtring running upon pullies, and ſuſpendinga bullet fixed 
to the ſhorter end of an index, whoſe other extremity is 
ſo long as to deſcribe a long arch, by the falling and 
rifing of the bullet upon the ſtretching and ſhrinking of 
the ſtring: which would be the more nice, were the 
index faſtened to the centre of the laſt pulley, 

But among all the inventions the following ſeems beſt 


calculated both for diſpatch and accuracy: | 
| A (fig. 4) repreſents a thin piece of ſponge, ſo cut 


as to contain as large a ſuperficies as poſſible. This 
haags by a fine thread of filk, upon the beam B, and is 


exactly balanced from another thread of ſilk at D, ſtrung 


with the ſmalleſt lead ſhot, at equal diſtances, and ſo 


ere. Mr. B a . 4 
Vor. I. Ne has applied uydtoſtaticks in * 
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by way of a ſcrew, and conſequently muſt give a circu- 


One of the grand defełts of all hygrometers hitherto 


turn, therefore the middle point G has but one turn; 


rated in the moiſteſt weather, it afterwards retains or 


weather muſt needs very much more affect it; and a 


665 3.) very near the pin, and the other extreme made 
0 


on the diviſion of the arches ſhould be inſcribed the dif- 


tartar per deliquium, and the liquor of fixed nitre, &c. 
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middle of the graduated arch F, G, | 
in a middle ſtate between the greateſt moiſture and the 
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eaſy deſcribing of an hyperbola in plano, it. will be con- 
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adjuſted as to cauſe the index E to R at G, in the 
H, when the air is 


greateſt dryneſs. I, ſhews a little table or ſhelf for that 
part of the filk and ſhot, which is not ſuſpended, to reſt 
upon. 

"HYMEN, 1n anatomy, a membrane, ſometimes of a 
circular, ſometimes of a ſemilunar figure, and ſometimes 
of a form different from both. It is always found in 
young girls, and ſtops a part of the vagina, In theſe it 

as a {mall aperture, and a longer in adults who have 
not converſed with men. After the firſt coitus it is not 
to be found: it is always deſtroyed by it; and if it has 
Not been injured before, ſome blood follows the rupture 
of it. : 

In the heathen mythology, Hymen was the god of 
marriage, and new married women offered ſacrifices to 
this deity. He was repreſented crowned with ſweet mar- 
Joram, and ſometimes with roſes ; carrying in one hand 
a torch, and in the other a flame-coloured veil, to re- 
preſent the bluſhes of a virgin. | 

HYMENZEAL, ſomething belonging to marriage, 
fo called from hymen. The hymenzal ſong is other- 
wiſe called epithalamium. | | 

HYMN, a religious ſong. The hymns ſung in the 
Chriſtian church, as diſtinguiſhed from the Pſalms, are 
pieces of poetry compoſed of pious, but not inſpired 
authors. | EE 

HYOIDES, in anatomy, a forked bone at the root 
of the tongue; it is ſituated in the middle ſpace between 
the angles of the lower jaw ; it 1s alittle bone, and re- 
ſembles, in ſome meaſure, the baſis of the lower jaw. 

HY OSCY AMUS, henbane, in botany, a genus of 
plants, whoſe flower is monopetalous and funnel- 
ſhaped ; the tube is cylindrical, and the corolla is erect 
and ſpreading, lightly divided into five obtule ſegments, 
one being broader than the reſt ; it hath five ſubulated 
filaments, topped with roundith antheræ. The fruit 
is an ovate obtuſe capſule, with a line marked on each 
fide; it contains two cells with numerous ſeeds. The 
common henbane, which grows wild on dunghills, 


FRY 


| &c. is of a very poiſonous quality; it is therefore 


dangerous to ule it internally, though its ſeeds have 
been recommended by ſome in a hæmoptoſis and hæ- 
morrhages ; but great caution ſhould be uſed in regard 
to the quantity preſcribed. 

HYOTHYROIDES, in anatomy, a mulcle of the 
larynx, which ſerves to raiſe it, and conſtringe the 
glottis. 

HYP/AAZTHROS, or HyYyPETHRON, in ancient ar- 
chitecture, a kind of temple open at the top. 

 HYPALLAGE, among grammarians, a ſpecies. of 
hyperbaton, conſiſting in a mutual permutation of one 
caſe for another. 


HYPERBATON, in grammar, a figurative con- 


ſtruction inverting the natural and proper order of words 


and ſentences. The ſeveral ſpecies of the hyperbaton 
are the anaſtrophe, the hyſteron proteron, the hypallage, 
ſynchyſis, tmeſis, parentheſis, and the hyperbaton, 
ſtrictly ſo called. See AN ASTRO PHE, &c. 
HYPERB AT ON, ſtrictly fo called, is a long reten- 
tion of the verb, which completes the ſentence. 
HYPERBOLA, in geometry, one of the curve lines 
formed by the ſection of a cone. See Conick Sections. 
The plane of every hyperbola is proportioned by 
this general theorem: | 
«© As the ſum of the tranſverſe and any abſciſſa, mul- 
tiplied into that abſciſſa, is to the ſquare of its ſemi- 
ordinate ; ſo is the ſum of the tranſverſe and any other 
abſciſſa, multiplied into the abſciſſa, to the ſquare of its 
ſemi-ordinate.“ | | 
To find the focus of any hyperbola. The focus 


being that point in the hyperbola's axis, through which 


the latus rectum muſt pats, as in the ellipſis and para- 
bola, it may be found by this theorem: _ 

„To the rectangle made of half the tranſverſe into 
half the lactus rectum, add the ſquare of half the 
tranſverſe the ſquare root of that ſum. will be the 
diſtance of the focus, from. the centre of the hyperbola.” 

To deſcribe a hyperbola in plano. In order to the 


p 


venient to premiſe the following propoſition, Which 
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differs from that of the ellipſis only in the figns, 
Prop. If from the focus of any hyperbola there be 
drawn two right-lines, ſo as to meet each other in an 
point of the hyperbola's curve; the difference of thoſe 
lines (in the ellipfis it is their ſum) will be equal to 
the tranſverſe diameter. If this propoſition be try] 
underſtood, it muſt needs be eaſy to conceive how 4 
deſcribe the curve of any hyperbola» very readily by 
points, when the tranſverſe diameter and the focus . 
given, or any other data by which they may be found 
as in the precedent rules. | e 

HYPERBOLA, in rhetorick, a figure that repreſents 
things greater or ſmaller, better or worſe, than in fad 
they are, in order to raiſe admiration or love, fear or 
contempt. Human nature 1s apt to magnify what jt 
admires, to the height of wonder; and to ſink, what it 
deſpiſes or hates, to the loweſt degree of contempt. 

HYPERBOLICK, or HYPPRBOLITIO AL, foine. 
thing relating to an hyperbola” — 


HyPERBOLICK. Space, in the higher geometry, the 


area or ſpace contained between the curve of the hy- 
perbola, the aſympotote, and the ordinate, h 
HLYPERBOLICAL Convid, a ſolid generated by the 
rotation of an hyperbolical ſpace about its tranſverſe axis. 
HYPERBOLIFORM Ficures, are ſuch curves 
as approach, in their properties, to the nature of the 
hyperbola, called alſo hyperboloides. | 
HYPERCATALECTICK, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, is applied to a verſe, which. has one or two 
ſyllables too much, or beyond the regular and juſt mea- 
ſure. The Greek and Latin verſes are diſtinguiſhed, 
with reſpect to their meaſure, into four kinds, acata- 
lectick, brachycatalectick, and hypercatalectick. 
The hypercatalectick is alſo called the hypermeter. 
HY PERICUM, St. John's-wort, in botany, a genus 
of plants, the flower of which confiſts of five oblong, 
obtuſe, ſpreading petals : the ſtamina are compoſed of a 
great number of capillary filaments, coaleſcing at their 
baſe in three or five diſtin& bodies, and topped with 
ſmall anthere : the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, with 
two, three, or five cells, containing a great number of 
ſmall ſeeds. The common St. John's-wort, which 


grows in many parts of England, has a woody peren- 


nial fibrous root; from which ariſe ſeyeral round ſtalks, 
dividing into many branches ; theſe are furniſhed at 
each joint wich two ſmall oblong leaves placed oppoſite, 
without pedicles : the flowers grow on the: extremities 


of the branches in numbers together, of a bright yel- 


low colour, and come out in June. The leaves and 
flowers of this ſpecies are uſed in medicine, and have 


been recommended of peculiar efficacy, in hyſterical, 


hypochondriacal and melancholick diſorders, and aliena- 
tions of mind; from its ſuppoſed virtue in which caſes, 
it received the name of fuga demonum. It promiſes 


to be of ſome uſe as a mild detergent and corroborant, 
diſcovering to the ſenſes a reſinous, bitteriſn, balſamick 


impregnation. | | 
HYPERMETER, in the ancient poetry, the ſame 
with hypercatalectick. See HYpPERCAT ALECTICE- 
HY PERSARCOSIS, in medicine and ſurgery, 4! 
exceſs of fleſh, or rather a fleſhy excreſcence, ſuch as 
thoſe generally ariſing upon the lips of wounds, XC, 
See Wound and ExcRESCENCE: 
 HYPERTHYRON, in the ancient architecture, 2 
fort of table uſed after the manner of a frieze, over the 
jambs of Dorick doors and gates, and the lentils © 
windows. It lies immediately under the corona, al 
our workmen uſually call it the king-piece. 
HYPHEN, a character in grammar, whereby tw 
words are to be connected into a compound word, 
marked thus (-), as male-fanus, fine-cure, male-adm!- 
niſtration, &c. A hyphen alfo ſerves to connect the 
ſyllables of ſuch words as are divided at the end of a line. 
HYPNOTICK, Hy pNOT ISA, or HxNOPO EA, 
in phyſick, are ſuch medicines as procure ſleep. | 
HYPOBOLE, in rhetorick, a figure whereby ang 
objections that an adverſary might make are anticipate 
and anſwered. An example of this we have from! 3 
5th chapter of St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians; 
But ſome will ſay, How are the dead raiſed up! born 
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ſoweſt is not quickened, except it die, &c.'” 
mer POCATHARSIS, in medicine, a ſlight purga- 
tion downwards, in contradiſtinCtion to hypercatharſis. 
HYPOCAUSTUM, among the old Greeks and 
Romans, a place for bathing and ſweating, which is 
heated by a fire under its floor; it generally fignifies the 
place where the fire is kept that warms a ftove or hot- 
| houſe. Vitruvius calls it caldariuum. 
HYPOCHONDRIA, in anatomy, that part of the 
body, on both fides, which hes under the ſpurious ribs, 
and is extended to the jha. comprizing not only the 
muicles, but the internal viſcera. _ 133 

HYPOCHONDRIACK Ar rE TOR, PAss TON. 
or DrsEAs E, Morbus Flypochondriacus, vulgarly called 
the ſpleen, vapours. &c. in medicine, adiforder that prin- 
cinally exerts its tyranny under the enfiform cartilage 


and ipurious ribs, in the region of the hypochondria. 


7'his diſeaſe, ſo various in appearance, is chiefly 
owing to two cauſes, reſt of body, and agitation of 
mind: b the former the humours are rendered too ſlug- 
giſh in their motions; and, by the latter, the blood at 
one time almoſt ſtagnates, and at another is driven on 
with exceſſive vehemence: and health muſt fuffer in 
both caſes. | | . 

This theory plainly points out the cure, which con- 
ſits in purging off and correcting the humours. Yet the 
diſeate does not require ſtrong catharticks ; it is much 
ſafer to truſt to the milder fort, ſuch eſpecially as atte- 
nuate the humours, and work by ſtool and urine at the 
ſame time. Of this kind are the deobſtruent pills, aloe- 
ticks blended with ſaponaceous medicines, rhubarb, 
Glauber's ſalt, and the ike. 

Thelentor and thickneſs of the humours are moſt con- 
veniently removed by chalybeates, bitters and aroma- 
ticks, eſpecially in tinctures. And natural chalybeate 
waters are the moſt efficacious of all ſteel medicines. 

In fine, all ſorts of bodily exerciſe are neceſſary; and 
in particular it will be of great ſervice to play at bowls 
or tennis, or toſs the arms briſkly to and fro with lead 
weights graſped in the hands ; but nothing 1s better 
than riding daily on horſeback. ” 

HYPOCYSTIS, in pharmacy, an inſpiſſated juice, 
nearly reſembling the true Egyptian acacia. They 
gather the fruit, while unripe, and expreſs the juice, 
which they evaporate over a very gentle fire, to the 
conſiſtence of an extract, and then form into cakes, 
and expoſe them to the ſun to dry. | | 

Hypocyſtis is an aſtringent, and that of conſiderable 
power; it is good againſt diarrhœas and hæmorrhages of 
all kinds, and may be uſed in repellent gargariſms, in 
the manner of the acacia ; but it is very rarely met with 
genuine in our ſhops, the German acacia being uſually 
lold under its name. 
 HYPOGASTRICK, an appellation given to the 
internal branch of the iliack artery. | 

HypoGasTRICK VEins ariſe on each ſide from 
the iliacks, and ſend out branches to the rectum. 

HYPOGASTRIUM, in anatomy, the lower part of 
the abdomen. See ABDOMEN. | 

HYPOMOCHLION, in mechanicks, the fame 

with fulcrum, 
_ HYPOPYON, in medicine, a collection of purulent 
matter under the corner of the eye. See EYE. As to 
the cure of an hypopyon, it ſhould firſt be attempted by 
violently ſhaking the patient's head, in a ſupine poſture, 
and prefling the eye before, with the fingers, in order 
to remove, or at leaſt looſen the matter. : 

HYPORCHEMA, in the Greek poetry, a poem 
conviſting of divers kinds of verſe, and of different 
lengths; but always full of ſhort or pyrrhichick feet. 

HYPOSTASIS, among divines, ſignifies a perſon 

or ſubſtance ; chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the perſons of 
the Trinity. See Trinity. 
unte vos ASL, in medicine, denotes the ſediment of 

HYPOTHECA, in the civil law, the ſame with 
Mortgage in the common law. See MORTGAGE. 

HY POTHENAR, in anatomy, the abductor muſcle 
of the little finger. See ABDUCTOR. 

HYPO LHENUSE, or HypoTENVUsE, in geome- 
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with what body do they ome? Thi fool, that which try, the longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle, which 


ſubtends the right angle. Thus in the right-angled 
triangle A BC (plate XLIV. fg. 4.) AC is the hypo- 
menute, TE | 
The wotd 1s Greek, and derived from vue, under, 
and rw, to extend. 135 | 


The 47th prep. of Euclid's firſt book demonſtrates 


ſquare of the hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquares of 
both the other ſides, It is particularly called the 
Pythagorean theorem, from its invention by Pythagoras, 
who is ſaid to have ſacrificed a whole hecatomb to the 
muſes, in gratitude for their affiſting him in the 
. | 

| HYPOTHESIS, in general, denotes ſomething ſup- 
poſed to be true, or taken for granted, in order to prove 
or illuſtrate a point in queſtion, - _ 

An hypotheſis is either probable or improbable, ac- 
cording as it accounts rationally or not for any phe- 
nomenon : of the former kind we may reckon the Co- 
pernican ſyſtem and Huygens's hypotheſis concerning 
the ring of Saturn ; and the Ptolemaick ſyſtem may be 
eſteemed an inſtance of the latter. See CopERrni- 
CAN, &c. „ 

Hypotheſes, however elegant and artful, ought to be 
firſt proved by tepeated obſervations and conſtant ex- 
perience, before they are received as truths. 

HY POTRACHELTION, in architecture, denotes a 
little frieze in the Tuſcan and Dorick capitals, between 
the aſtragal annulets, called likewiſe colerin, gorgerin, 
&c. By ſome it is applied to the neck of any column, 
or that part of the capital below the aſtragal. 
deſcription. 

HYPOZOMA, in anatomy, a membrane that ſepa- 
rates two cavities : ſuch is the diaphragm. 

HYPSILOIDES, in anatomy, the ſame with os 
hyoides. See HyOIDEsS. 

HYSSOP, Hy/5pus, in botany, a genus of plants, 


the flower of which is monopetalous and ringent, with 


and emarginated , the lower one divided into three ſhort 
ſegments, the middle one of which is hoilow and cor- 
dated: it hath no pericarpium; but the feeds, which 
are oval, and four in number, are placed in the bottom 
of the cup. | 

The common hyſſop hath brittle branchy ſtalks, which 
are furniſhed with ſmall lanceolated leaves, placed op- 
pofite, in pairs, of a darkiſh green colour. The flowers 
come out in July and Auguſt, and are of a blue colour, 
growing in ſpikes : the whole plant is perennial, and 
cultivated in gardens, ; 5 

Hyſſop has an acrid taſte, and a ſtrong aromatick 


by its power of attenuating the viſcous matter from the 
lungs, promotes expectoration, and is therefore good in 
moiſt aſthmas. Its good effects in the ſtomach are of 
the ſame kind, depending on its attenuating and abſterg- 
ing the viſcous phlegm lodged there, which impedes the 
diſcharge of its proper function. It is alſo good in diſ- 
eaſes of the head. It 1s beſt taken in infuſion, in the 
manner of tea, not made ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable 
to the palate, and often repeated. It is one of thoſe 
few ſimples, of which there is a diſtilled water made 
that is good for any thing; there comes over with it fo 
much of a warm eſſential oil, as not only prevents it 
from mothering and ſtinking, which moſt fimple waters 
are ſubject to, but alſo makes it a good pectoral, and 
efficacious to all thoſe purpoſes which the herb is given 
for in any other form. N 
Externally, hyſſop is greatly recommended in bruiſes ; 


ried off very readily by a cataplaſm of the leaves, or only 
a little bundle of them ſewed up in a linen rag, and ap- 
plied to the part: and Ray gives us an account from 
Mr. Boyle, of a violent contufion of the thigh, from 
the kick of a horſe, very happily cured by this herb, 
boiled as a cataplaſm ; he tells us, the violent pain was 


almoſt inſtantly removed, and the very mark and black- 
neſs taken off in a few hours. | 


| 


 HYSTERICES, or HysTERICAL WEE og: in 
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that, in evefy rectilinear right-angled triangle, the 


HYPOTYPOSIS, in rhetorick, ſignifies a lively 


a narrow cylindrical tube: the upper lip ere&, roundiſh, 


ſmell : it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, helps digeſtion, and, 


the blackneſs ſettling under the eyes from blows, is car- 
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medicine, a ſpaſmodico- convulſive affection of tlie ner 
vous ſyſtem, proceeding from the womb, ſometimes 
called fics of the mother. F . 1 


In the fit it will be proper te apply foetid things to the 


noſe ; ſuch as aſſa foetida, preparations of caſtor, par- 


tridges' feathers burnt, &c. For women in child-bed, 
a girdle made of Ruſſia leather, and bound pretty tight, 
is excellent. Likewiſe clyſters made with roots and 
ſeeds of lovage, which are ſpecificks, camomile-flowers, 
elder-flowers, veronica, the carminative ſeeds boiled in 
whey ; to which may be added oil of elder, dill, or 
camomile. Externally, plaiſters made of opopanax, 
bdellium, galbanum, ſagapenum, and afla fœtida, may 
be applied to the navel. Some greatly recommend fu- 
migation for the uterus, of muſk, civet, ftorak, and 
benjamin. Inwardly, the patient may take 30 or 40 
drops of tincture of caſtor, in cold water; or, if ſhe 
can ſwallow them, the following pills: take myrrh, 
fagapenum, opopanax, aſſa fœtida, ſaffron, and the 
theriaca andromache, of each half a dram; adding 


fometimes fix or eight grains of camphire and laudanum 


opiatum. From each ſcruple of this muſt ten pills be 


made, two of which are to be taken every hour, with 


a due quantity of water of camomile flowers. 
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* Some hyſterical diſorder s, according to Dr. Mead 4 


obſerve the lunar phaſes, and partake of the nature 1 
an epilepſy: they ſeldom require bleeding, and putin 9 
ſhould be uſed with caution. &Emetieks are of 8; 2» Y 
ſervice, eſpecially a little before the fit. In the fit, the © 
doctor obſerves, the beſt medicines are thoſe which . BY 
pair the loſs of ſpirits; as Ruſſian caſtor, gum ammg. 
niack, and ſalt of amber, in pills.“ Take gum ammo. © 
niack, two drams; Rufhan caſtor, one dram; ſalt x 
amber, half àa dram; with a- ſufficient quantity ofthe . 
Peruvian balſam: make this maſs into ſmall pills, au 
let the doſe, which is one ſcruple, be repeated as oe- | 
Tailion requires e 
Out of the fit, he preſcribes native cinnabar and wild 
valerian root as moſt proper for correcting the juices, , 
| HYSTEROLOGY, Hyferologia, in rhetorick; a 
depraved manner of ſpeaking, in which the natural f 
order of things is inverted. | Y 
HYSTEROTOMOTOCY, FH/terotemotecia, n 
ſurgery, an operation whereby the birth or child js 
taken out of the uterus by Ceſarean ſeftion, 
HYTH, HyTasx, Hirn, a wharf or little, port 


| 
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lin London, &c. 
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where goods are ſhipped and landed, ſuch as Queenhyth | 
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